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COMMISSION  for  Inquiring -mto  the  Management  and  Oovernment  of  the 
College  op  Maynooth. 


VICTORIA  M. 

Victoria  by  the  Grace  of  God  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland, 'Queen,  Defender  of  the  Faith : To  our  right  trusty  and  right  well  beloved 
Cousin  Dudley  Earl  of  Harrowby,  our  right  trusty  and  well  beloved  Councillor 
David  Richard  Pigot,  Chief  Baron  of  our  Court  of  Exchequer  in  that  part  of 
our  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  called  Ireland,  our  trusty  and 
well  beloved  Mountifort  Longfield,  Doctor  of  Laws,  one  of  our  Counsel  learned, 
in  the  Law,  Travers  Twiss,  Doctor  of  Civil  Law,  and  James  O’FerrAll,  Esquire, 
Greeting : 

Whereas,  an  humble  Address  has  been  presented  to  Us  by  the  Lords' 
Spiritual  and  Temporal  in  Parliament  assembled,  praying  that  "We  .Would  be 
graciously  pleased  to  issue  a Commission  to  Inquire  into  the  Management  and 
Government  of  the  College  of  Maynooth,  the  Discipline  and  the  Com*se  of 
Studies  pursued  therein;  also  into  the  effects  produced  by  the  increased  Grants 
conferred  by  Parliament  in  the  year  1845.  Now  know  yb  that  We,  reposing 
great  trust  and  confidence  in  your  knowledge,  ability,  and  discretion,  have 
authorized  and  appointed,  and  do  by  these  Presents  authorize  and  appoint  .you 
the  said  Dudley  Earl  of  Harrowry,  David  Richard  Pigot,  Mountifort  Long- 
field,  Travers  Twiss,  and  James  O’Ferrall,  to  be  our  Commissioners  for 
Inquiring  into  the  Management  and  Government  of  the  College  of  Maynooth, 
the  Discipline  and  the  Course  of  Studies  pursued  therein : also  into  the  effects 
produced  by  the  increased  Grants  conferred -by  Parliament  in  the.  year  1845. — 
And  for  the  better  enabling  you  to  carry  these  our  Royal  intentions  into  effect. 
We  do  by  these  Presents  authorize  and  empower  you,  or  any  three  or  more  of 
you,  to  call  before  you,  or  any  three  or  more.'  of  you,  such  persons  as  you  may 
judge  necessary,  by  whom  you  may  be  the  better  informed  on  the  matters  herein 
submitted  for  your  consideration ; also  to  call  for  and  examine  all  such  buoks, 
documents,  papers,  and  records  as  you  shall  judge  lik-ely  to  atford  you  the  fullest 
information  on  the  subject  of  this  Our  Commission;  andtoTnquire  of  and  concern- 
ing the  premises  by  all  other  lawful  ways  and  meani5  whatsoever.  And  it  is  our 
further  will  and  pleasure  that  you,  or  any  three  or  more  ‘of  you;  do  Report  to  Us  in 
writing,  under  your  Hands  and  Seals,  within  the  space  of  twelve  months  from 
the  date  of  these  Presents,  or  sooner  if  the  same  can  be  reasonably  done,  your 
several  proceedings  by  virtue  of  this  Our  Commission,  together  with  your  opinions 
touching  and  concerning  the  several  matters  hereby  referred  for  your  con- 
sideration. 

. And  We  will  and  command,  and  by  these  Presents  ordain,  that  this  Our 
Commission  shall  continue  in  full  force  and  virtue,  and  that  you  our  said  _ Com- 
missioners or  any  three  or  more  of  you,  may  from  tifne  to  time  proceed  in  the 
execution  thereof,  and  of  every  matter  and  thing  therein  contained,  although  the 
same  be  not  continued  from  time  tq  time  by  adjournment.  And  for  your  assist- 
ance in  the  due  execution  of  this  Our  Commission  We  have  made  choice  of  our 
trusty  and  well  beloved  Henry  West,  Esquire,  one  of  our  Counsel  learned  in 
the  Law,  and  John  O'Hagan,  Esquire,  Barrister-at-Law,  to  be  Joint  Secretaries 
to  this  Our  Commission,  and  to  attend  you,  whose  services  and  assistance  We 
require  you  to  use  from  time  to  time  as  occasion  may  require. 

Given  at  Our  Court  at  Saint  James's,  the  Nineteenth 
day  of  September,  1853,  in  the  Seventeenth  Year 
of  Our  Reign. 

By  Her  Majesty’s  Command, 

PALMERSTON. 
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COMMISSION  extending  the  duration' of  the  Commission  for  Inquiring  into 
the  Management  and  Government  of  the  College  oP  Maynooth. 


VICTORIA  R. 

Victoria  by  the  Grace  of  God  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  Queen,  Defender  of  the  Faith:  To  our  right  trusty  and  right  well  beloved 
Cousin  Dudley,  Earl  of  Harrowby,  our  right  trusty  and  well  beloved  Councillor 
David  Richard  Pigot,  Chief  Baron  of  our  Court  of  Exchequer  in  that  part  of 
our  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  called  Ireland,  our  trusty  and 
well  beloved  Mountifort  Longfield,  Doctor  of  Laws,  one  of  our  Counsel  learned 
in  the  Law,  Travers  Twiss,  Doctor  of  Civil  Law,  and  James  O’Ferrall,  Esquire, 
Greeting : 

Whereas  in  pursuance  of  an  humble  address,  presented  to  us  by  the  Lords 
Spiritual  and  Temporal  in  Parliament  assembled,  praying  that  We  would  be 
graciously  pleased  to  issue  a Commission  to  Inquire  into  the  Management  and 
Government -of  the  College  of  Maynooth,  the  Discipline  and  Course  of  Studies 
pursued  therein;  also  into  the  effects  produced  by  the  increased  Grants  conferred 
by  Parliament  in  the  year  1845,  We  did  by  our  Commission  under  our  Royal 
Sign  Manual,  bearing  date  the  Nineteenth  day  of  September,  1853,  in  the 
Seventeenth  Year  of  our  Reign,  appoint  you  to  be  our  Commissioners  for 
Inquiring  into  the  Management  and  Government  of  the  College  of  Maynooth, 
the  Discipline  and  the  Course  of  Studies  pursued  therein;  also  into  the  effects 
produced  by  the-increased  Grants  conferred  by  Parliament  in  the  year  1846. 
And  Whereas  We  did  by  our  said  Commission  declare  our  will  and  pleasure  to 
be  that  you  our  said  Commissioners  should  report  to  Us  in  writing,  under  your 
Hands  and  Seals,  within  the  space  of  Twelve  Months  from  the  date  of  our  said 
Commission,  or  sooner  if  the  same  could  reasonably  be  done,  your  several  pro- 
ceedings by  virtue  of  our  said  Commission,  together  with  your  opinions  touching 
and  concerning  the  several  matters  thereby  referred  for  your  consideration. 

And  Whereas  it  has  been  humbly  represented  unto  Us,  that  it  would  be 
expedient  to  extend  the  period  in  which  you  our  said  Commissioners  were 
therein  required  to  make  your  Report.  Now  know  ye,  that  Wehave  extended, 
and  by  these  Presents  do  extend  the  duration  of  our  said  Commission  for  the 
period  of  Six  Months  from  the  date  at  which  our  present  Commission  expires,  for 
the  purpose  of  enalding  you  our  said  Commissioners  to  complete  the  Inquiries 
thereby  required  to  be  made,  and  to  make  your  Report  thereon. 

And  our  further  will  and  pleasure  is  that  upon  due  examination  of  the 
premises  therein  mentioned,  you  do  within  the  said  period  of  Six  Months  from  the 
date  at  which  our  present  Commission  expires,  or  sooner  if  the  same  can  conve- 
niently be  done,  report  to  Us  in  w’riting  under  your  Hands  and  Seals,  your 
several  proceedings  by  virtue  of  this  our  Commission,  together  with  your 
opinions  touching  and  concerning  the  several  matters  thereby  referred  for  your 
consideration. 


Given  at  Our  Court  at  Saint  James's,  the  Seventh  day 
of  September,  1854,  in  the  Eighteenth  Year 
of  Our  Reign. 

By  Her  Majesty's  Command, 

PALMERSTON. 
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MATNOOTH  COMMISSION. 


PEOCEEDINGS. 

Office,  Ddblin  Castle. 

The  First  Meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday,  September  20,  1853,  at  two  o’clock. 
Present : 


The  Earl  of  Harrowby,  Chairman, 

The  Chief  Baron, 

Mountifort  Longfield,  ll.1).,  q.c., 

Travers  Twiss,  d.c.l., 

James  O’FeiTall,  Esq. 

Henry  West,  q.c.,  and  John  O’Hagaii,  Esq.,  Secretaries. 


Ordei'ed, 

That  the  Secretaries  write  to  the  President  of  the  College  of  Maynooth  to  apprize  him 
that  the  Commissioners  propose  to  visit  the  College  on  Thursday  the  22nd  instant,  if  it 
would  not  be  inconvenient  for  him  to  receive  them  on  that  day. 


Resolved, 

In  the  first  instance  to  examine  Hr.  Flanagan,  Secretary  to  the  Trustees,  viva  voce.  He 
was  written  to  accordingly. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned  at  six  o’clock,  p.m. 

Hareowby,  Chairman. 


The  Second  Meeting  was  held  on  Wednesday,  September  21,  1853,  at  two  o’clock,  p.m. 


Present : 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby,  Chairman, 

The  Chief  Baron, 

Mountifort  Longfield,  ll.d.,  q.c., 

Travers  Twiss,  d.c.l., 

James  O’Ferrall,  Esq. 

Henry  West,  q.c.,  and  John  O’Hagan,  Esq.,  Secretaries. 

Her  Majesty’s  Commission  was  read. 

A communication  was  received  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Renehan,  the  President,  stating  his 
willingness  to  receive  and  attend  the  Commissioners. 

A draft  of  interrogatories  w£^  read. 

Ordered, 

That  copies  of  the  draft  interrogatories  should  be  printed,  and  furnished  to  each  Com- 
missioner for  consideration. 

The  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Renehan,  President,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Farrclly,  Bursar  of  the  College, 
and  also  Rev.  Dr.  Flanagan,  Secretary,  attended  the  Commissioners. 

Dr.  Flanagan  was  requested  to  prepare  certain  returns  as  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
Trustees. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned  at  five  o’clock,  p.m. 

H.\reowby,  Chairman. 


The  Third  Meeting  was  held  on  Thursday,  September  22,  1853. 

On  this  day  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners,  attended  by  the  Secretaries,  visited  the  Col- 
lege, and  passed  several  hours  there  inspecting  the  buildings,  and  conversing  with  the 
President,  Professors,  &c. 


Haeeowby,  Chairman. 


The  Fourth  Meeting  was  held  on  Fiiday,  September  23,  1853,  at  two  o’clock,  p.m. 
Present : 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby,  Chairman, 

The  Chief  Baron, 

Mountifort  Longfield,  ll.d.,  q.c., 

Travers  Twiss,  d.c.l., 

James  O’Ferrall,  Esq. 

Henry  West,  Q.c.,  and  John  O’Hagan,  Esq.,  Secretaries. 
The  Questions  in  Papers  A,  B,  and  C,  were  considered  and  adopted. 

Ordered,  » n • i 

That  the  Secretaries  should  write  to  the  Commissioners  of  Pubhc  Works,  requesting 
them  to  furnish  returns  of  the  sums  expended  hy  them  in  the  repairs  of  the  College,  and 
in  procuring  furniture  since  the  Act  of  Parliament  of  1845. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned  at  six  o’clock,  p.m.,  to  Monday. 

Harrowby,  Chairman. 
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The  'Fifth  Meeting  was  held  on  Monday,  September  26,  1853,  at  two  o’clock,  p.m. 


The  Earl  of  Harrowby,  Chairman. 

Mountifoil;  Longfield,  ll.d.,  q.c., 

Travers  Twiss,  d.c.l., 

James  O’Ferrall,  Esq. 

Henry  West,  Q.C.,  and  John  O’Hagan,  Esq.,  Secretaries. 

A communication  received  from  the  Chief  Baron,  that  he  was  confined  to  his  bed  by 
illness,  and  requesting  the  Commissioners  to  proceed  in  his  absence. 

Questions  in  Papers  D and  E considered  and  decided  on. 

The  Commissioners  adioumed  at  half.past  five  o’clock,  p.m.  ^ 

■'  • Harrowby,  Chairman. 


The  Sixth  Meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday,  September  27^  .1853,  at  t-welye  o’clock,  noop. 
Present : 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby,  Chairman, 

Mountifbrt  Longfield,  ll.d.^  a.c., 

Travers  Twiss,  d.c.l., 

James  O’Ferrall,  Esq. 

Henry  West,  a.c.,  and  John  O’Hagan,  Esq.,  Secretaries. 

A similar  communication  to  that  on  the  previous  day  was  received  from  the  Chief  Baron. 
Questions  in  Papers  F and  G were  considered  and  decided  .on. 

The  Commissioners  adiourned  at  five  o’clock,  p.m.  . . 

Harrowby,  Chairman. 


The  Seventh  Meeting  was  held  onWeduesday,  September  28, 1853,  at  twelve  o’clock,  noon. 
Present : 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby,  Chairman, 

Mountifort  Longfield,  ll.d.,  q.c.^ 

Travers  Twiss,  d.c.l., 

James  O’Ferrall,  Esq. 

Hem-y  West,  Q.o.,  Secretary. 

A communication  was  received  from  the  Chief  Baron  that  he  was  still  confined  to  his  bed. 

A communication  was  received  from  the  Board  of  Works.  _ p 

Answers  to  the  Questions  in  Papers  A,  B,  and  0,  received  from  Professors  Lallan, 
Russell,  Gillie,  Crolly,  Furlong,  Neville,  and  Gargan.  i 

Rev.  Dr.  Flanagan,  Secretary  to  the  Trustees,  further  examined;  produced  the  books 
of  the  Trustees. 

The  Commissioners  adioumed  at  half-past  four  o’clock,  p.m.  . 

• Harrowby,  Chairman. 


The  Eighth  Meeting  was  held  on  Thursday,  -September  29, 1853,  at  twelve  o clock,  noon. 
Present  i 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby,  Chairman, 

Mountifort  Longfield,  ll.d.,  q.c., 

Travers  Twiss,  d.c.l., 

James  O'Ferrall,  Esq. 

Henry  West,  -a.c.,  Secretary. 

A communication  was  received  from  the  Chief  Baron  to  the  same  effect  as  the  day 

^ Answers  were  received  from  Professors  Crolly,  O’Hanlon,  J ennings,  and  KeUy. 
Questions  in  Paper  H considered  and  decided  on. 

^tS  Paper  ,H  be  communicated  to  the  Visitors  and  Trustees  of  the  College,  and  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Bishops,  not  Visitors  or  Trustees. 

That  the  Secretary  write  to  Professors  Crolly  and  O’Hanlon,  to  attend  before  the  Com- 
missioners for  examination  on  Tuesday,  October  4,  at  noon. 

The  Bursar  of  the  College  attended  the  Commissioners. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned  at  half-past  four  o’clock, 

Harrowby,  Chairman. 
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MAYNOOTH  COMMISSION. 


The  Ninth  Meeting  was  held  on  Friday,  September  30,  1853,  at  twelve  o’clock,  noon. 

Vresent : 

The  Karl  of  Harrowby,  Chairman, 

Mountifort  Longfield,  ll.d.,  q.c., 

Travers  Twiss.  d.c.l., 

James  O’Ferrall,  Esq. 

Henry  West,  q.c.,  Secretary. 

A communication  received  from  the  Chief  Baron  that  he  was  still  confined  by  illness  to 
his  room. 

Further  answers  received  from  the  Rev.  Messrs.  O’Hanlon,  Murray,  Kelly,  Gargan,  and 
M'Carthy. 

The  answers  of  the  Rev.  Doctors  O'Hanlon  and  CroIIy  were  considered  with  a view  to 
their  oral  examination  on  the  next  day  of  meeting. 

Ordered, 

That  the  Secretary  write  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  RusseU,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Murray,  requesting 
their  attendance  before  the  Commissioners,  on  Wednesday,  October  4. 

Ihe  Commissioners  adjourned  at  four  o’clock,  p.m. 

Harrowby,  Chairman. 


The  Tenth  Meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday,  October  4,  1853,  at  twelve  o’clock,  noon. 
Present : 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby,  Chairman, 

Mountifort  Longfield,  ll.d.,  q.c., 

Travers  Twiss,  d.c.l., 

James  O’Ferrall,  Esq. 

Henry  West,  q.c.,  and  John  O’Hagan,  Esq.,  Secretaries. 
Further  answers  were  received  from  the  Vice-President,  Rev.  P.  Murray,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Furlong,  the  Rev.  L.  Gillie,  the  Rev.  Denis  Gargan,  the  Rev.  C.  W,  Russell,  d.d., 
the  Rev.  W.  Jennings,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Flanagan. 

A letter  was  received  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Callan,  requesting  to  be  excused,  on  the  ground 
of  ill  health,  from  taking  further  part  in  the  inquiries  of  the  Commission. 

Ordered, 

Tliat  the  Secretaries  should  write  to  him  excusing  him  from  the  necessity  of  attendance. 
The  oral  examination  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  O’Hanlon  was  proceeded  with  and  terminated. 
The  oral  examination  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Crolly  commenced.  • 

Ordered, 

That  the  Secretaries  write  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Murray,  excusing  his  attendance  until  Friday 
next. 

That  the  Secretaries  write  to  Professors  Neville  and  Gillie,  to  attend  on  Thursday,  the 
6th  inst.  *’ 

The  Commissioners  adjourned  at  a quarter  past  four  o’clock,  p.m. 

Harrowby,  Chairman. 


The  Eleventh  Meeting  was  held  on  Wednesday,  October  5,  1853,  at  twelve  o’clock,  noon. 
Pi'esent  : 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby,  Chairman, 

Mountifort  Longfield,  ll.d.,  q.c., 

Travers  Twiss,  d.c.l., 

James  O’Ferrall,  Esq. 

Henry  West,  Q.C.,  and  John  O’Hagan,  Esq.,  Secretaries. 
Rev.  Dr.  Crolly’s  examination  proceeded  with. 

Rev.  Mr.  Harold’s  examination  commenced. 

A letter  was  received  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Flanagan,  requesting  liberty  to  make  certain 
additions  to  his  evidence. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned  at  four  o’clock,  p.m. 

♦ Harrowby,  Chairman. 


The  Twelfth  Meeting  of  the  Commissioners  was  held  on  Thursday,  October  6,  1853,  at 
twelve  o’clock,  noon. 

Present : 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby,  Chairman, 
ilountifort  Longfield,  llj>.,  q.c., 

Travers  Twiss,  d.c.l., 

James  O’Ferrall,  Esq. 

Henry  West,  q.c.,  and  John  O’Hagan,  Esq.,  Secretaries. 
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• The  Rev.  Mr.  Neville  was  orally  examined. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  GUlic  was  orally  examined. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned  at  half-past  four  o’clock,  p.m. 

•Hareowby,  Chaii-man. 


The  Tliirteenth  Meeting  of  the  Commissioners  was  held  on  Friday,  October  7,  1853,  at 
twelve  o’clock,  noon. 

Present : 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby,  Chairman, 
ilountifort  Longfield,  ll.d.,  Q.C., 

Travers  Twiss,  d.c.l., 

James  O’Ferrall,  Esq. 

Henry  West,  Q.C.,  and  John  O’Hagan,  Esq.,  Secretaries. 

An  answer  from  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Dixon,  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Maynooth 
College,  to  Paper  H,  received. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Russell  was  orally  examined. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned  at  five  o’clock,  p.m. 

Harrowby,  Chairman. 


The  Fourteenth  Meeting  of  the  Commissioners  was  held  on  Monday,  October  10, 1853,  at 
twelve  o’clock,  noon. 

Present : 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby,  Chairman, 

The  Chief  Baron, 

Mountifnrt  Longfield,  ll.d.,  a.c., 

Travers  Twiss,  d.c.l., 

James  O’FerraU,  Esq. 

Henry  West,  Q.c.,  and  John  O’Hagan,  Esq.,  Secretaries. 

A letter  received  from  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Walsh,  one  of  the  Ti-ustees  of  Maynooth 
College,  in  answer  to  Paper  H. 

An  answer  was  received  from  the  President  to  Paper  D. 

From  the  President,  Vice-President,  and  Deans,  to  Paper  G. 

From  Dean  Gaifney,  to  Paper  E, 

From  Dean  Leo,  to  Paper  E. 

From  Dean  O’Kane,  to  Paper  E. 

A letter  was  received  from  Dr.  O’Hanlon  in  reference  to  his  evidence. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Jlurray  attended,  but  was  excused  from  being  orally  examined  until 
Tuesday,  the  11th  instant,  in  consequence  of  ill  health. 

The  Secretaries  were  directed  to  write  to  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Kelly,  Gargan,  and  Furlong, 
requesting  their  attendance  on  Wednesday,  the  12th,  and  to  the  Rev.* Dr.  Moriarty, 
requesting  his  attendance  on  Thursday,  the  13th. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned  at  three  o’clock,  p.m. 

Harrowby,  Chairman. 


The  Fifteenth  Meeting  of  the  Commissioners  was  held  on  Tuesday,  October  11,  1853,  at 
twelve  o’clock,  noon. 

Present : 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby,  Chairman, 

The  Chief  Baron, 

Mountifort  Longfield,  ll.d.,  a c., 

Travers  Twiss,  d.c.l., 

James  O’Ferrall,  Esq. 

Henry  West,  q.c.,  and  John  O’Hagan,  F.sq.,  Secretaries, 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Murray  was  orally  examined. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned  at  five  o’clock,  p.m. 

Harrowby,  Chairman. 


The  Sixteenth  Meeting  of  the  Commissioners  was  held  on  Wednesday,  October  12,  1853, 
. at  twelve  o’clock,  noon. 

Present  : 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby,  Chairman, 

^ , The  Chief  Baron, 

Mountifort  Longfield,  ll.d.,  q.c,, 

Travers  Twiss,  d.c.l., 

James  O’Ferrall.  Esq. 

Henry  West,  q,c.,  and  John  O’Hagan,  Esq.,  Secretaries. 

£ 
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MATNOOTH  COMMISSION. 


A letter  was  received  from  the  Right  Rev..  Bishop  M‘Gettigaii,  in  answer  to  Paper 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Furlong  was  orally  examined. 

• The  Rev.  Mr.  Gargan  was  orally  examined.  ,*•/-.!  a t 

The  Secretaries  were  directed  to  write  to  the  Rev.  Professors  M'Carthy  and  Jennings^ 
requesting  their  attendance  on  Friday,  the  13th  instant. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned  at  five  o’clock,  p.m. 

Harrowby,  ChauTuan. 


The  Seventeenth  Meeting  of  the  Commissioners  was  held  on  Thursday,  October  13,  1853,. 
at.  twelve  o’clock,  noon. 

Present: 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby,  Chairman, 

The  Chief  Baron, 

Mountifort  Longfield,  ll.d.,  q.c., 

Travers  Twiss,  d.c.l., 

James  O’Ferrall,  Esq. 

Henry  West,  Q.c.,  and  John  O’Hagan,  Esq.,  Secretaries. 

A letter  was  received  from  tlio  Right  Honorable  Lord  Ffrench,  one  of  the  Trustees  of 
Maynooth  College,  in  answer  to  Paper  H. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Moriarty  was  orally  examined. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Kelly  was  orally  examined. 

The  Secretaries  were  directed  to  write  to  Deans  Gaffney  and  Lee,  requesting  their 
attendance  on  Saturday,  the  15th  instant. 

The  Secretaries  were  directed  to  write  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  O’Callaghan  of  Oughterard,  and 
to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Crotty  of  Parsonstown,  requesting  their  attendance  on  Tuesday,  the  18th 
instant. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned  at  five  o’clock,  p.m. 

Harrowby,  Chairman. 


The  Eighteenth  Meeting  of  tlie  Commissioners  was  held  on  Friday,  October  14,  1853,  at 
eleven  o’clock,  a.m. 

Present : 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby,  Chairman, 

The  Chief  Baron, 

Mountifort  Longfield,  ll.d.,  q.c., 

Travers  Twiss,  d.c.l,, 

James  O’Ferrall,  Esq.  . 

Henry  West,  Q,c.,  and  John  O’Hagan,  Esq.,  Secretaries. 

The  President’s  answers  to  Paper  A received. 

The  President’s  returns  of  the  names  and  ages  of  the  students  who  entered  Maynooth 
College  during  the  three  last  academical  years,  and  of  those  who  were  admitted  to  Holy 
Orders  during  the  same  period,  were  received. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Jennings  was  orally  examined. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  M'Carthy  was  orally  examined. 

The  Secretaries  were  directed  to  write  to  Deans  Gafi!’ncy  and  Lee,  countermanding  their 
attendance  on  Saturday,  the  15th  instant;  and  to  write  to  Deans  O’Kane  and  Hackett, 
requesting  their  attendance  on  that  day. 

The  Secretaries  were  directed  to  write  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Flanagan,  requesting  him 
to  attend  with  the  Journal  and  Minute  Book  of  the  Trustees. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned  at  a quarter  to  five  o’clock,  p.m. 

Harrowby,  Chairman. 


The  Nineteenth  Meeting  of  the  Commissioners  was  held  on  Saturday,  October  15,  1853, 
at  eleven  o’clock,  a.m. 

Present: 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby,  Chairman,- 
Tlio  Chief  Baron, 

Mountifort  Longford,  ll.d.,  q.c., 

Travers  Twiss,  d.c.l., 

James  O’Fcrrall,  Esq. 

Henry  West,  Q.C.,  and  John  O’Hagan,  Esq.,  Secretaries. 
'I'ho  Rev.  Dr.  Murray’s  answer  to  Paper  C received. 

The  Rev.  Dean  Hackett  was  orally  examined.  ..  . 

The  Rev.  Doan  O’Kane  was  orally  examined. 

The  Secretaries  were  directed  to  write  to  Dean  Lee,  requesting  his  attendance  on 
Tuesday,  the  1 8tli  instant,  at  two  o’clock,  p.m. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned  at  five  o’clock,  p.m. 

Harrowby,  Chairman. 
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The  Twentieth  Sleeting  of  the  Commissioners  was  held  on  Slonday,  October  IT,  1853, 
at  twelve  o’clock,  noon. 

Present: 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby,  Chairman, 

The  Chief  Baron, 

Slountifort  Longficld,  ll.d.,  q.c., 

Travers  Twiss,  D.c  n., 

James  O’Ferrall,  Esq. 

Henry  West,  a.c.,  and  John  O’Hagan,  Esq.,  Secretaries. 

A communication  was  received  from  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Eosse,  in  answer 

to  Paper  H.  , i 1 3 

A communication  was  received  from  the  Rev.  John  O'Callaghan,  stating  that  he  would 
be  in  attendance  on  Tuesday,  the  18th  instant. 

A letter  was  received  from  Parsonstown  (Birr),  stating  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Crotty  was  not 
then  at  Birr. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Moriarty  was  further  orally  examined. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned  at  a quarter  to  four  o’clock,  p.m.  _ 

Harrowby,  Chairman. 


The  Twenty-first  Meeting  of  the  Commissioners  was  held  on  Tuesday,  October  18,  1853, 
at  eleven  o’clock,  a.u. 


Present : 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby,  Chahman, 

The  Chief  Baron, 

Mountifort  LougCeld,  ll.d.,  q.c., 

Travers  Twiss,  d.o.l., 

James  O’Ferrall,  Esq. 

Henry  West,  Q.C.,  and  John  O’Hagan,  Esq.,  Secretaries. 

The  President’s  answer  to  Paper  A received. 

The  P».ev.  John  O’Callaghan  was  orally  examined. 

The  Rev.  Dean  Lee  was  orally  examined. 

The  Secretaries  were  directed  to  write  to  the  Vice-President,  requesting  his  attendance 
on  Wednesday,  the  19th  instant. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned  at  half-past  five  o’clock,  p.ir. 

Harrowby,  Chairman. 


Tho  Twenty-second  Meeting  o(  the  Commissioners  was  held  on  Wednesday,  October  19, 
1853,  at  eleven  o’clock,  a.m. 

Present : 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby,  Chairman, 

The  Chief  Baron, 

Mountifort  Longfield,  ll.d.,  q.c., 

Travers  Twiss,  d.c^l., 

James  O’Ferrall,  Esq. 

Henry  West,  Q.c.,  and  John  OTIagaii,  Esq.,  Secretaries. 


• The  President’s  answers  to  Paper  C received.  _ 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Whitehead,  Vice-President,  was  orally  examined. 

The  Secretaries  were  directed  to  write  to  the  Rev.  Mr  Galvm,_ Student  m Jie  Piist 
Theological  Class,  requesting  his  attendance  on  Thursday,  the  20th  instant.  , 

The  Secretaries  were  directed  to  wnte  to  theory  Rev.  Dr.  Renchim,  the  1 resident, 
requestinrr  his  attendance  on  Thursday,  the  20th  instant,  and  his  permission  foi  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Galvin  to  attend ; and  to  Jlossrs.  Owen,  Architects  ' 
requesting  their  attendance  on  Friday,  the  21st  instant. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned  at  five  o’clock,  p.m. 


1 of  tho  Board  of  Public  Works, 


Harrowby,  Chairman. 


The  Tw^ntv-third  Meeting  of  the  Commissioners  was  held  on  Thursday,  October  20,  18o3, 
^ at  eleven  o’clock,  a.m. 

Present ; 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby,  Chairman, 

The  Chief  Baron, 

Mountifort  Longfield,  i.l.d.,  q.c., 

Travers  Twiss,  d.c.l., 

James  O’Ferrall,  Esq. 

Henry  West,  Q.C.,  and  John  O’Hagan,  Esq.,  Secretaries. 
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A communication  was  received  from  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Naas,  in  answer  to  Paper  H.  , 
A communication  was  received, from  A.  S.  Hussey,  Esq.,  in  answer  to  Paper  H. 

The  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Renehan,  President,  was  orally  examined. 

The  Rev.  Coleman  Galvin,  Senior  Student  of  the  Senior  Theological  Class,  was  orally 
examined.  _ . , . x -x. 

The  Secretaries  were  directed  to  write  to  the  President,  requesting  him  to  permit  the 
Senior  Student  of  tlio  Dunboyne  Establisliment,  and  the  Senior  Students  of  the  three 
Junior  Theological  Classes,  to  be  in  attendance  on  Friday,  the  2 1st  instant. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned  at  six  o’clock,  p.m. 

Harrowby,-  Chairman. 


The  Twenty-fourth  Meeting  of  the  Commissioners  was  held  on  Friday,  October  21,  185^, 
at  eleven  o’clock,  a.m. 

Present : 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby,  Chairman, 

The  Chief  Baron, 

Mountifort  LongSeld,  ll.d.,  q.c.,. 

Travers  Twiss,  d.c.l., 

James  O’Ferrall,  Esq. 

Henry  West,  Q.c.,  and  John  O’Hagan,  Esq.,  Secretaries. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  O'Connor,  Senior  Student  of  the  First  or  Junior  Class  of  Divinity,  ivas 
^**"Tlie  Rev."  Mr.  Carroll,  Senior  Student  of  the  Second  Class  of  Divinity,  was  orally 

^^The  Rev.  Mr.  Lavollc,  Senior  Student  of  the  Dunhoyne  Class,  was  orally  examined. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Madden,  Senior  Student  of  the  Third  Class  of  Divinity,  was  orally 
examined. 

.Taeob  Owen,  Esq.,  m.b.i.a.,  was  orally  examined. 

James  Owen,  Esq.,  C.E.,  was  orally  examined.  „ cn  x,.  itt 

The  Secretaries  were  directed  to  write  to  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Farrelly,  Slattery,  and  Huilcy, 
Students  of  the  Fourth  or  Senior  Class  of  Divinity,  requesting  their  attendance  on  Satur- 
day, the  22nd  instant,  by  permission  of  the  President. 

Tiie  Secretaries  were  directed  to  write  to  the  Rev.  Messrs.  0 Sullivan,  Fagan,  0 Donnell, 
Cahill  M'Auley,  and  O’Rafferty,  Students  of  the  Dunboyne  Establishment,  requesting  their 
attendance  on  Saturday,  tho  22iid  instant,  by  permission  of  the  President.  ^ , 

The  Secretaries  were  directed  to  write  to  the  Rev.  William  Crotty,  Roundstone,  Galway, 

requesting  his  attendance  on  Tuesday,  the  25th  instant.  i r>  -n  iv 

The  Secretaries  wore  directed  to  write  to  tlio  Rev.  W.  J.  Burke,  Bangor,  Ballina, 
requesting  his  attendance  on  Tuesday,  the  25th  instant. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned  at  a quarter  to  six  o’clock,  p.m. 


Harrowby,  Chairman. 


The  Twenty-fifth  Meeting  of  the  Commissioners  was  held  on  Saturday,  October  22  1853, 
at  eleven  o’clock,  a.m. 

Present : 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby,  Chairman, 

The  Chief  Baron,  , 

Mountifort  Longfield,  ll.d.,  q.c., 

Travers  Twiss,  d.c.l., 

James  O’Forrall,  Esq. 

Henry  West,  Q.c.,  and  John  O’Hagan,  Esq.,  Secretaries. 

A communication  was  received  from  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Denvir,  in  answer  to  the 
Queries  enclosed  in  Paper  H. 

The  Rev.  Daniel  Slattery,  Student  of  the  Fourth  Divinity  Class,  was  oraUy  examined. 
The  Rev.  James  Flanclly,  Student  of  tire  Fourth  Divinity  Class,  was  orally  examined. 
The  Rev.  Patrick  Hurley,  Student  in  tho  Fourth  Divinity  Class,  was  orally  examined. 
Paper  K.  W’as  examined  and  approved  of. 

The  Secretaries  were  dfrected  to  write  to  the  Rev.  Dean  Gaffney,  requesting  his  attend- 
ance on  Monday,  the  24th  instant. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned  at  five  o’clock,  p.m. 

Harrowby,  Chairman. 
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The  Twenty-sixth  Meeting  of  the  Commissioners  was  held  on  Monday,  October  24,  1853, 
at  eleven  o’clock,  a.u. 

Present : 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby,  Chairman, 

The  Chief  Baron, 

Mountifort  Longfield,  q.c., 

James  O’Ferrall,  Esq. 

Henry  West,  q.c.,  and  John  O’Hagan,  Esq.,  Secretaries. 

A communication  was  received  from  the  Rev.  WilHam  Crotty,  of  Roundstone,  Galway, 
mentioning  that  he  had  never  been  within  the  walls  of  Maynooth  College,  and  that  he  was 
unable  to  give  any  evidence  which  would  assist  the  Commissioners  in  their  Inquiry. 

The  Secretaries  were  directed  to  write  to  Mr.  Crotty  dispensing  with  his  attendance. 

The  Rev,  Dean  Gaffney  was  orally  examined. 

Tlie  Rev.  Michael  O’Sullivan,  Student  on  the  Dunboyne  Establishment,  was  oraEy 
examined. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Eagan,  Student  of  the  Dunboyne  Establishment,  was  orally  examined. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned  at  half-past  five  o’clock,  p.m. 

Harrowby,  Chairman. 


The  Twenty-seventh  Meeting  of  the  Commissionera  was  held  oii  Tuesday,  October  25, 
1853,  at  half-past  eleven  o’clock,  a.m. 

Present : 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby,  Chairman, 

The  Chief  Baron, 

Mountifort  Longfield,  ll.d.,  q.c., 

James  O’Ferrall,  Esq. 

Henry  West,  q.c.,  and  John  O’llagan,  Esq.,  Secretaries. 

The  Rev;  Chaides  M'Aulcy,  Dunboyne  Student,  was  orally  exarnined. 

'J'he  Rev.  Patrick  O’Donnell,  Dunboyne  Student,  was  orally  examined. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Cahill,  Dunboyne  Student,  was  orally  examined. 

Paper  L (Questions  to  Physician  and  Surgeon)  considered  and  adopted. 

Paper  M (Questions  to  Dr.  O’Kelly)  considered  and  adopted. 

The  Comnrissioners  adjourned- at  six  o’clock,  p.m. 

Harrowby,  Chairman. 


The  Twenty-eighth  Meeting  of  the  Commissioners  was  held  on  Wednesday,  October  26, 
1853,  at  half-past  eleven  o’clock,  a.m. 

Present : 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby,  Chairman, 

The  Chief  Baron, 

Mountifort  Longfield,  ll.d.,  q.c., 

James  O’Fei'rall,  Esq. 

Hem-y  West,  q.c,,  and  John  O’Hagan,  Esq.,  Secretaries. 
The  Rev.  Patrick  Lavelle  was  further  examined. 

Certain  heads  of  a Report  were  considered. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned  at  six  o’clock,  p.m. 

Harrowby,  Chairman. 


The  Twenty-ninth  Meeting  of  the  Commissioners  was  held  on  Tuesday,  January  3,  1854, 
at  twelve  o’clock,  noon. 

Present : 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby,  Chairman, 

The  Chief  Baron. 

Mountifort  Longfield,  ll.d.,  q.c., 

Travers  Twiss,  d.c.l., 

James  O’Ferrall,  Esq. 

Henry  West,  q.c.,  Secretary. 

The  Rev.  Daniel  Leahy,  of  Bennohdsey,  was  orally  examined. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned  at  half-past  four-  o’clock,  p.m.  _ 

Harrowby,  Chairman. 
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MAYKOOXn  COMMISSiOlf. 


Xlie  Thirtieth  Meeting  of  the  Commissioners  was  held  on  Wednesday,  January  4,  1854, 
at  twelve  o’clock,  noon. 

Present : 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby,  Chairman, 

The  Chief  Baron, 

Mountifort  Longfield/  ll.d,,  q.c., 

Travers  Twiss,  u.c.L., 

James  O’Ferrall,  Esq. 

Henry  West,  Q.C.,  Secretary. 


The  licv.  W.  J.  Burke  was  orally  examined. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Brasbie  was  orally  examined. 

Tiie  Commissioners  adjourned  at  five  o’clock,  p.m.  . 

Harrowby,  Chairman. 


The  Thirty-first  Meeting  was  hold  on  Thursday,  January  5,  1854,  at  twelve  o’clock,  noon. 
Present : 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby,  Chairman, 

The  Chief  Baron, 

Mountifort  Longfield,  ll.d.,  q.c., 

Travers  Twiss,  d.c.l., 

James  O’Ferrall,  Esq. 

Henry  West,  q.c..  Secretary. 

Answers  from  D.  J.  Corrigan,  m.d..  Physician  of  the  College,  were  read  and  considered. 
The  Rev.  W.  J.  Burke  was  again  orally  examined. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned  at  five  o’clock,  p.m.  , 

Harrowby,  Chairman. 


The  Thirty-second  Meeting  of  the  Commissioners  was  held  on  Friday,  January  6,  1854, 
at  twelve  o’clock,  noon. 

Present : 

The  Earl  of  Ifarrowby,  Chairman, 

The  Chief  Baron, 

. Mountifort  Longfield,  ll.d.,  q.c., 

Travers  Twiss,  d.c.l., 

James  O’Fcrrall,  Esq. 

Henry  West,  Q.c.,  Secretary. 

. The  Rev.  W.  J.  Burke,  was  orally  examined. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned  at  five  o’clock,  p.m.  _ 

Harrowby,  Chairman. 


The  Thirty-third  Meeting  was  hold  on  Saturday,  January  7,  1854,  at  twelve  o’clock,  noon. 
Present : 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby,  Chairman, 

The  Oliief  Baron, 

Mountifort  Longfield,  ll.d.,  q.c., 

Travers  Twissj  Esq.,  d.c.l. 

Henry  West,  q.c.,  Secretary. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Butler,  d.d.,  was  orally  examined. 

The  Commissioners  adjoiu-ned  at  half-past  four  o’clock,  p.m. 

Harrowby,  Chairman. 


’Iho  Thu-ty-fonrth  Meeting  was  held  on  Monday,  January  9,  1854,  at  twelve  o’clock,  noon. 
Present : 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby,  Chairman, 

The  Cliicf  Baron, 

Mountifort  Longfield,  ll.d.,  q.c., 

Travets  Twiss,  d.c.l., 

James  O’Ferrall,  Esq. 

Henry  West,  Q.C.,  Secretary. 

T!ie  Rev.  Thomas  Butler,  d.d.,  was  orally  examined. 

The  answers  of  the  Medical  Attendants  of  the  College  considered. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned  at  half-past  four  o’clock,  p.m.  _ 

Harrowby,  Chairman. 
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The  Thirty-fifth  Meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday,  January  10,  1854,  at  twelve  o’clock,  noon. 
Present : 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby,  Chairman, 

The  Chief  Baron, 

Mountifort  Longfield,  ll.d.,  Q.C., 

Travers  Twiss,  d.c.l., 

James  O’Ferrall,  Esq. 

Henry  West,  Q.c,,  Secretary. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Neville,  d.d.,  was  orally  examined. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned  at  half-past  five  o’clock,  p.m. 

HAnnowBY,  Chairman. 


The  Thirty-sixth  Meeting  of  the  Commissioners  was  held  on  Wednesday,  January  11,  1854, 
at  eleven  o’clock,  a.m. 

Present : 

The  Earl  of  Hai-rowby,  Chairman, 

The  Chief  Baron, 

Travers  Twiss,  d.c.l-, 

James  O’Ferrall,  Esq., 

Henry  West,  q.o.,  Secretary. 

A communication  was  received  from  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Mac  NaHy. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned  at  half-pa^t  twelve  o’clock,  p.m. 

Harrowby,  Chainnan. 


Office,  Treasury,  London. 

The  Thirty-seventh  Meeting  was  held  on  Monday,  January  1, 1855,  at  twelve  o’clock,  noon. 
Present  : 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby,  Chairman, 

Travers  Twiss,  d.c.l., 

James  O’Ferrall,  Ksq. 

Henry  West,  a.c.,  and  John  O’Hagan,  Esq-v  Secretaries. 
The  draft  of  a Report  was  considered. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned  at  six  o’clock,  p.m.  . 

Harrowby,  Chairman. 


The  Thirty-eighth  Meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday,  January  2, 1855,  at  twelve  o clock,  noon. 
Present : 

Tlie  Earl  of  Harrowby,  Chairman, 

Travers  Twiss,  d.c.l., 

James  O’Ferrall,  Esq. 

Hemy  West,  q.c.,  and  John  O’Hagan,  Esq.,  Secretaries. 
The  draft  of  a Report  was  further  considered. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned  at  lialf-past  five  o’clock,  p.m. 

Harrowby,  Chairman. 


The  Thirty-ninth  Meeting  was  held  on  Wednesday,  January  3, 1855,  at  twelve  o’clock,  noon. 
Present : 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby,  Chairman, 

Travers  Twiss,  d.c.l, 

James  O'Ferrall,  Esq. 

Hemy  West,  Q.c.,  and  John  O’Hagan,  Esq.,  Secretaries. 
The  draft  of  a Report  was  further  considered. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned  at  six  o’clock,  p.m.  , 

Harrowby,  Chairman 


The  Fortieth  Meeting  was  held  on  Jlonday,  January,  8,  1855,  at  twelve  o'clock,  noon. 
Present : 

The  Earl  of  Han-owby,  Chairman, 

Travers  Twiss,  d.c.l., 

James  O’Ferrall,  Esq., 

Henry  West,  q.c.,  and  John  O’Hagan,  Esq.,  Secretaries 


The  Report  was  read  and  adopted. 


Harrowby,  Chairman. 
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MAYNOOTH  COMMISSION. 


EEPOB.T. 


To  THE  Queen  s Most  Excellent  Majesty. 

Your  Majesty  having  been  pleased  to  appoint  us  Commissioners  for 
inquiring  into  the  management  and  government  of  the  College  of  Maynooth,  the 
discipline  and  the  course  of  studies  pursued  therein,  also  into  the  effects  produced 
by  the  increased  grants  conferred  by  Parliament  in  the  year  1845,  we  beg  to  submit 
to  your  Majesty  the  following  Report  of  the  proceedings,  which  we  have  adopted 
in  pursuance  of  your  Majesty’s  Commission,  together  with  our  opinions  on  the 
several  matters  thereby  referred  to  our  consideration. 

At  the  commencement  of  our  proceedings,  w’e  decided  upon  conducting  our 
inquiry  by  means  both  of  written  interrogatories,  and  of  oral  examination.  We 
accoi'dingly  forwarded,  from  time  to  time,  papers  of  questions  to  the  President, 

Vice-President,  Professors,  and  Officers  of  the  College,  accompanied  in  each 
case  by  a copy  of  your  Majesty’s  Commission.  These  questions  and  the  several 
answers  to  them  are  set  forth  in  the  Appendix  to  this  Report.  -A-pp-,  7. 

We  also  enclosed  to  each  Visitor  and  Trustee  of  the  College,  and  to  every 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  in  Ireland,  a copy  of  your  Majesty’s  Commission,  with  a 
letter,  stating  that  the  Commissioners  were  ready  to  receive  any  communication 
or  suggestion  on  the  subject  of  the  inquiry,  and  inviting  his  attention  more 
particularly  to  the  questions  contained  in  Paper  PI.  We  received  in  reply,  App.,  No.  7,  p.  42. 
communications  from  two  of  the  Visitors,  five  of  the  Trustees,  and  four  Roman 
Ca.tholic  Prelates  who  are  not  officially  connected  with  the  College.  These 
communications  are  also  set  forth  in  the  Appendix.  App.,No.9,p.210. 

We  examined  orally  the  President,  the  Vice-President,  the  Deans,  and  the 
Professors  of  the  College  except  two,  namely,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Callan,  Professor  of 
Physics,  whose  state  of  health  did  not  permit  him  to  attend,  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 

Tully,  Professor  of  Irish,  who,  from  illness,  was  absent  from  Ireland. 

We  inspected  the  Minute  Book  containing  the  entries  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  from  the  foundation  of  the  College  down  to  the  present  time. 

We  also  referred,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  on  the  subject  of  our 
inquiry,  to  the  evidence  given  before  the  Commissioners  of  Education  Inquiry  in 
the  year  1826,  as  set  forth  in  the  Appendix  to  their  Eighth  Report. 

We  examined  several  of  the  students  with  respect  to  their  preparatory  educa- 
tion, their  college  studies,  and  the  general  condition  of  the  College.  We 
endeavoured  to  test  their  proficiency  in  their  secular  studies.  With  respect 
to  the  latter  class  of  questions  and  the  answers  to  them,  we  have  thought  it 
rmnecessary  to  report  them,  though  the  result  of  the  examination  ha.s  neces- 
sarily influenced  us  in  our  conclusions  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  secular 
studies  of  the  College.  AVe  have,  therefore, . printed  among  our  Minutes  of 
Evidence  so  much  only  of  the  evidence  of  the  students  as  relates  to  their 
education  before  entering  Maynooth,  to  certain  matters  connected  with  the 
discipline  and  course  of  studies  in  the  College,  and  to  the  instruction  which  they  Ev.,  pp,  266-299. 
had  received  during  their  Divinity  course  upon  certain  special  subjects,  to  which 
we  shall  hereafter  advert. 

We  also  visited  the  College,  and  inspected  the  several  buildings,  the  lecture- 
rooms,  chapels,  library,  hospitals,  &c.,  and  some  of  the  apartments  of  the  Pro- 
fessors and  students. 

As  the  education  of  Roman  Catholic  Ecclesiastics  was  the  special  end  for  which 
the  College  of  Maynooth  was  endowed,  we  thought  it  right  to  seek  for  informa- 
tion as  to  the  discipline  and  course  of  studios  pursued  in  other  colleges  designed 
for  the  same  purpose.  With  that  view  we  requested  the  attendance  before  us  of 
the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Moriarty,  President  oi  the  Missionary  College  of  All-Hallows,  at 
Drumcondra,  near  Dublin,  a college  in  which  young  ecclesiastics  are  educated 
for  foreign  missions.  From  him  we  received  full  information  as  to  the  constitu-  Er.,  pp.  111-132. 
tion,  discipline,  and  studies  of  that  college.  We  have  also  received  information 
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from  Dr.  Moriarty,  and  from  some  of  the  other  witnesses,  with  respect  to  the  College 
of  St.  Sulpice  in  Paris,  and  several  of  the  ecclesiastical  colleges  in  Rome. 

With  the  same  view  we  prepared  the  several  papers  of  questions  marked  N 
and  0 ; and  through  the  medium  of  your  Majesty’s  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  obtained  information  of  considerable  value  with  respect  to  the  education 
of  ecclesiastics  in  France,  Austria,  Prussia,  Belgium,  Portugal,  and  the  Dominions 
of  the  Holy  See.  These  answers  are  appended  in  full. 

As  we  were  aware  that  certain  speeiffc  charges  had  been  from  time  to  time 
made  against  the  teaching  in  Maynootli,  which  charges  it  A^  as  alleged  could  be 
substantiated  by  persons  who,  having  been  educated  in  that  Institution,  had  after- 
wards become  Protestants, we  caused  our  Secretaries  to  communicate  with  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Scott,  Secretary  to  a Society  called  “ The  Priests’  Protection  Society;” 
and  also  with  the  Rev.  Edward  F.  Wolesley,  Secretary  to  a Society  called  “ The 
Friends  of  Conscience  Society,”  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  from  them  the 
names  of  such  gentlemen,  formerly  educated  at  Maynooth,  as  they  might  suggest 
for  examination.  We  received  from  them  the  names  of  the  Rev.  John 
O’Callaghan,  of  Oughterard,  County  Galway ; the  Rev.  Mr.  Crotty,  of  Parsons- 
town;  the  Rev.  Daniel  O’Crolly,  of  Phibsborough,  near  Dublin;  the  Rev. Roderick 
Ryder,  of  Clifden;  the  Rev.  Mr.  O’Reilly,  of  Chapel  House,  Queen’s-square, 
Bath;  the  Rev.  John  Burke,  of  Ballycroy,  Newport;  the  Rev.  Daniel  Leahy,  of  S. 
Paul’s,  Bermondsey ; the  Rev.  Denis  Leyne  Brasbie,  of  Elgin,  North  Britain ; the 
Rev.  P.  J.  O’Leary  of  Manchester ; and  the  Rev.Thomas  Butler,  i>.d.  of  Chelsea. 

We  addressed  letters  to  all  these  gentlemen.  In  reply  we  received  communi- 
cations from  Mr.  Ryder  and  Mr.  O’Leary,  to  the  effect  that  they  had  not  been 
educated  at  Maynooth  ; and  from  Mr.  O’Crolly,  excusing  himself  from  attending 
on  the  grounds  of  infirm  health.  We  were  apprized  that  Mr.  Crotty,  of  Birr,  was 
absent.  From  Mr.  O’Reilly,  of  Bath,  we  received  no  answer;  Mr.  O’Callaghan, 
Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Brasbie,  and  Dr.  Butler  attended,  and  were  examined 
before  us. 

In  investigating  the  course  of  studies  pursued  at  Maynooth,  we  conceived 
it  to  bo  our  duty  to  inquire  into  the  doctrines  and  principles  ot  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  inculcated  there,  so  far  as  regarded  questions  in  which  we 
conceived  that  the  State  n-as  directly  interested,  or  upon  which  the  teaching 
at  Maynooth  had  been  impugned  as  immoral. 

Wc  have  also  inquired  into  the  number  of  persons  educated  at  the  College,  the 
number  of  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  whom  it  annually  supplies,  the  proportions 
of  the  entire  number  of  Roman  Catholic  clcrgypicn,  in  Ireland,  so  supplied,  and 
the  extent  to  which  the  College  of  Maynooth  furnishes  Roman  Catholic  clergy- 
men for  Great  Britain,  the  Colonies,  or  foreign  states. 

In  making  our  report  with  respect  to  the  several  subjects  submitted  to  us,  we 
have  followed  the  order  defined  by  your  Majesty’s  Commission. 

Commencing  with  a brief  account  of  the  origin  of  the  College,  and  of  the 
most  important  changes  which  have  occurred  with  respect  to  it  down  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  we  have  dealt  with  the  subjects  of  our  inquiry  in  the  follosving  order r 

First. — The  government  and  management  of  the  College.  Under  this  head 
we  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  number  of  Roman  Catholic  priests  supplied 
by  it,  and  whether  such  supply  is  more  or  less  than  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland. 

Secondly. — The  discipline  of  the  College. 

Thirdly.-— The  course  of  studies,  embracing  under  this  head  the  consideration 
of  the  Dunboyne  Establishment,  and  also  the  teaching  upon  the  several  ques- 
tions indicated  above. 

Fourthly. — The  effects  produced  by  the  increased  grant  conferred  by  Parlia- 
ment in  1845. 

In  dealing  with  these  several  subjects,  we  have  stated  the  several  recommen- 
dations which  we  have  considered  it  our  duty  to  make  for  the  improvement  of 
the  College,  and  the  more  efficient  carrying  out  of  the  end  proposed  by  the 
Legislature  in  its  foundation. 


ORIGIN  OP  THE  COLLEGE. 

In  the  year  1794,  Archbishop  Troy,  of  Dublin,  presented  a memorial  to  the 
Earl  of  Westmoreland,  then  Lord  Lieutenant,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  the  other 
Roman  Catholic  prelates  of  Ireland.  In  this  memorial,  after  referring  to  the 
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destruction  of  the  ecclesiastical  colleges  in  France,  and  representing  the  absolute 
necessity  for  places  of  education  for  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  the  memorialists 
stated  that  they  were  induced  to  undertake  the  establishment  of  proper  places 
for  the  education  of  the  clerical  youth  of  their  communion,  and  prayed  a royal 
licence  for  the  endowment  of  academies  and  seminaries  for  educating  and  pre- 
paring young  persons  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  in 
Ireland  under  ecclesiastical  superiors  of  their  own  communion. 

The  result  of  this  memorial  was  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  the  Irish  Parlia-  35  Geo.  III.  c.  21. 
ment,  35  Geo.  III.,  c.  21,  a.d.  1795. 

This  Act  did  not  expressly  ordain  the  foundation  of  a College  for  the  educa- 
tion of  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastics,  but  provided  facilities  for  the  fmindation  of 
a Roman  Catholic  College,  which  the  then  existing  state  of  the  laws  affecting 
Roman  Catholic  education  did  not  permit. 

By  that  Act,  after  reciting  that  by  the  laws  then  in  force  in  the  kingdom  of  App.,  p.  1. 
Ireland,  it  was  not  lawful  to  endow  any  college  or  seminary  for  the  education, 
exclusively,  of  persons  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  it  was  enacted, 
that  the  then  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  the  then  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King’s  Bench,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  the  Chief  Baron  of  the  Sec.  1. 
Exchequer,  six  Roman  Catholic  laymen,  namely,  the  then  Earl  of  Fingall,  Vis- 
count Gormanstown,  Viscount  Kenmai*e,  Sir  Edward  Bellew,  Richard  Strange, 
and  Sir  Thomas  French,  and  the  four  Roman  Catholic  Archbishops,  and  seven 
other  Roman  Catholic  Ecclesiastics,  should  be  appointed  Trustees  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing,  endowing,  and  maintaining  one  academy  for  the  education 
only  of  persons  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  They  were  empowered 
to  receive  subscriptions  and  donations  for  that  purpose,  and  to  pm’chase  and 
acquire  lands,  not  exceeding  the  value  of  £1,000  per  annum,  and  to  erect  and 
maintain  the  necessary  buildings  for  that  purpose. 

The  Trustees,  or  any  seven  of  them,  were  authorized  to  appoint  a President,  Sec.  3. 
and  as  many  Masters,  Fellows,  Professors,  and  Scholars,  on  the  foundation, 
and  with  such  salaries  as  they  should  think  fit;  and  to  make  such  bye-laws, 

Rules,  Regulations,  and  Statutes  for  the  government  of  the  said  Academy,  and 
for  the  education  and  government  of  all  such  persons  to  be  on  the  foundation  or 
educated  in  the  College,  as  they  should  think  fit,  subject  to  the  provision  of  lay- 
ing all  bye-laws  (not  affecting  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  and  the  religious 
discipline  thereof)  before  the  Lord  Lieutenant  for  his  approval;  all  such  bye-laws  Sec.  i. 
to  be  deemed  valid  if  not  disapproved  of  within  a month  from  the  time  of  their 
being  laid  before  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

The  Trustees  were  further  invested  with  visitorial  power  over  the  College, 
and  were  empowered  to  fill  up  vacancies  in  their  own  body  from  time  to  time,  Sec.  7. 
except  in  the  case  of  the  e^v  officio  Trustees ; and  the  Trustees,  officers,  and 
students  were  required  to  take  the  Roman  Catholic  oath  appointed  by  the 
13th  & 14tli  Geo.  III.  c.  35.  A sum  of  £8,000  was  also  granted  towards  Sec,  10. 
the  establishing  of  the  academy,  followed  by  an  annual  Parliamentary  grant, 
vai’ying  from  time  to  time. 

The  Trustees  met  on  the  24th  of  June,  1795,  immediately  after  the  passing  of  Journal  of  tLe 
this  Act,  and,  upon  the  following  day,  at  a meeting  of  the  Trustees,  attended  by  Trustees, 
the  Roman  Catholic  Trustees  alone,  I)r.  Hussey  was  appointed  President  of  the  Minute  of  24ih 
intended  College,  at  a salary  of  One  hundred  guineas  per  annum ; and  the  estab-  June,  1795. 
lishment  of  the  several  Professorships,  at  the  several  salaries  following,  was 
resolved  upon: — 


1.  Dogmatical  Divinity  and  Ecclesiastical  History, 

2.  Mora!  Divinity  and  Canon  Law, 

3.  Sacred  Sci-ipture  and  Hebrew, 

4.  Natural  and  Experimental  Pliilosopby, 

5.  Logics,  Etbics,  and  Metaphysics, 

6.  Rhetoric,  ..... 

7.  First  Class  of  Greek  and  Latin, 

8.  Second  do., 

9.  English  Elocution,  .... 

10.  Irish  Language,  . . 


£70 

70 

70 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

60 


A Vice-President  was  also  appointed 


at  a salary  of  £70  a year,  to  whom  were 


confided  the  duties  of  Bursar  to  the  College.  It  was  further  determined  to 
admit  200  students  into  the  College,  as  free  scholars,  for  whose  board  £20  a year 
each  should  be  allowed.  The  200  free  places  were  directed  to  be  distributed 
among  the  four  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastical  provinces  of  Ireland,  in  the 
following  proportions: — To  the. provinces  of  Armagh  and  Cashel  were  allotted 
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Journal  of 
Trustees.  Minute 
ofllthNov.,1795. 


App.j  p.  33. 


See  minutes  of 
24th  June,  1795, 
28th  July,  1795. 


40  Geo.  III.  0.  85. 
App.,  No.  2,  p.  2. 


Sec.  1. 


Sec.  4. 


Sec. 


Sec.  10. 


Sec.  11. 


Journal  of 
Trustees.  Minute 
of  26th  June,  1805. 
48  Geo.  III.  c.  145. 
App.,  No.  3,  i>.  4. 


COLLEGK 

STATUTES. 


sixty  each,  to  those  of  Dublin  and  Tuam  forty  each,  and  the  respective  Arch- 
bishops were  empowered  to  settle  vdtli  their  suffragans,  as  to  the  distribution 
of  the  resjiective  numbers  among  the  several  dioceses  ot  each  province. 

The  College  was  opened  for  students  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1795,  and 
fifty  students  were  thereupon  admitted.  „ „ , .r,  i 

The  Trustees  having  made  known  to  the  Cardinal  Prefect  of  the  Propaganda 
at  Home  the  fact  of  the  establishment  of  the  College,  and  that  it  had  been 
devoted  to  the  education  of  young  men  for  the  sacred  ministry  m Ireland,  a 
communication  in  reply  was  received  from  the  Cardinal  Prefect,  of  the  date  of  the 
9th  .July,  1796,  directkl  to  such  of  the  Homan  Catholic  Archbishops  and  Bishops 
as  were  Trustees  of  the  College.  , , , , 

This  document,  and  the  reply  of  the  Homan  Catholic  Bishops,  are  appended 


Althouo'h  the  main  object  in  view  in  the  establishment  of  Maynooth  College 
was  the  creation  of  a seminary  for  the  education  ot  iioman  Catholic  clergymen 
in  Ireland,  yet  a lay  seminary,  for  the  education  of  students  not  designed  for  the 
priesthood,  was  established  in  the  year  1797  in  connexion  with  the  College, 
with  a prefect  and  teachers  distinct  from  the  ecclesiastical  seminary,  but  never- 
theless under  the  general  control  of  the  President.  ^ 

The  lay  college  continued  in  existence  until  the  year  181  <. 

It  appears,  from  the  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  the  Trustees,  that  the  ca'  q-fficio 
Trustees,  who,  by  the  law  as  it  then  stood,  must  have  been  Protestants,  never  took 
anv’  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Trustees  with  respect  to  the  studies,  discipline, 
or  manageniont  of  the  College ; the  only  meetings  of  the  rrustecs,  which  they 
attended?  being  those  at  which  the  business  related  exclusively  to  the  building 
contracts. 

Shortlv  afterwards  the  ea;  opcio  Trustees  were  abolished  by  the  Act  to  which 
we  sball"  next  refer ; since  which  time  the  Trustees  of  the  College  have  been 
exclusively  Homan  Catholic. 

By  the  Statute  of  the  Parliament  of  Ireland,  40  Geo.  III.,_c.  85,  after  noticing 
that  a college  or  seminary  had  been  founded  at  Maynooth,  for  the  education  ol 
persons  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  that  large  sums  of  money 
had  been  granted  to  the  Trustees  thereof,  the  provisions  of  the  former  Act  con- 
ferring visitorial  powers  upon  the  Trustees  were  repealed,  and  the  Lord 
ChaiiKillor,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  the  Chief  Baron, 
and  their  successors,  from  time  to  time,  together  with  the  tlien  Earl  of  Fiugall, 
and  Archbishops  O'Reilly  and  Troy,  were  appointed  Visitors  of  the  College,  with 
full  visitorial  powers.  , . „ _ , 

It  was  further  declared  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  three  Chiet  Judges 
should  cease  to  be  ea-  officio  Trustees  of  the  College,  and  the  provisions  of  the  former 
Act  wore  repeated,  whereby  it  was  made  necessary  to  submit  the  bye-laws  for  the 
approval  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  to  be  binding  if  not  disapproved  of  within  a 
month,  with  a special  proviso  exempting  bye-laws  affecting  the  Homan  Catholic 
religion  from  the  above  regulation.  _ . 

The  visitorial  powers  in  matters  affecting  the  Homan  Catholic  religion 
were  vested  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Visitors  alone,  to  be  exercised  in 
tiiG  presence  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  three  Chief  J udges,  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  if  they  should  think  proper  to  attend ; provision 
was  made  for  keeping  up  a constant  succession  of  at  least  three  Roman  Catholic 
Visitors,  to  be  elected  from  time  to  time  by  the  Tru,stees,  wiih  the  approbation 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant;  and  power  was  given  to  the  Trustees  to  sue  and  be 
sued  in  the  name  of  their  secretary. 

Further  legislation  with  respect. to  the.  College  was  rendered  necessary  by  the 
absence  of  power  in  the  Trustees,  under  former  Acts,  to  compromise  suits. 
Litigation  having  arisen  with  respect  to  a devise  for  the  benefit  of  the  College, 
contained  in  the  will  of  Lord  Dunboync,  (to  whicb  we  shall  hereafter  have 
occasion  to  advert),  a compromise. was  recommended,  which  gave  occasion  to  an 
application  to  Parliament  for  the  necessary  power. 

Accordingly,  by  the  Statute  48  Goo.  III.,  c.  145,  power  was  given  to  the 
Trustees  to  compromise  .suits  relative  to  the  property  of  the  College,  and  by  the 
same  Act  power  was  given  to  them  to  purchase  lands  to  the  extent  ot  £1,000 
a-year,  exclusive  of  the  lands  then  held  by  them. 

• At  the  first  institution  of  the  College,  a body  of  Rules  was  framed  for  the 
domestic  discipline  of  the  house,  called  “ Hegula  Pietatis  et  Disciplinm  Doraes- 
tiem,”  whicb  has  continued  in  force  unaltered  down  to  the  present  day.  There 
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were,  in  caddition,  some  further  regulations,  forming  what  has  been  called  the 
“Jus  Yetus.”  In  the  year  1800  the  Statutes  of  the  College  were  settled  and  Journal  of 
finally  approved  of,  and  having  been,  at  the  request  of  the  Trustees,  translated  Trustees,  Minute 
into  Latin  by  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Troy,  were  immediately  afterwards  printed  and  °f'-'^*hNov.,i800. 
published : all  former  regulations  being  thereby  abolished,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Regula  Pietatis.  A second  edition  of  the  Statutes  was  published  in  .1820, 
differing  from  the  former  chiefly  in  its  provisions  with  respect  to  the  Dunboyne 
Establishment. 

We  subjoin  this  second  edition  of  the  Statutes  and  the  Regula  Pietatis,  with  App.,  p.  10. 
the  translation  submitted  to  the  Commissioners  of  Education  in  1826,  under  the 
sanction  of  the  then  President,  Dr.  Crotty,  marking  the  changes  which  have  been 
subsequently  made  from  time  to  time  by  the  Trustees  with  the  approbation  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  as  required  by  the  Act  of  1795. 

The  foundation  known  by  the  name  of  the  “Dunboyne  Establishment”  had  the  dunboyke 
its  origin  in  the  following  manner: — John  Butler,  Baron  Dunboyne,  Roman  t:stablisiiment. 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Cork,  in  1787  conformed  to  the  Established  Church.  He 
died  in  the  year  1800,  having  by  his  will  devised  an  estate  worth  about  £L000 
a-year  to  the  Trustees  of  Maynooth  College  for  the  benefit  of  the  College. 

The  validity  of  the  will  being,  however,  disputed  by  his  Lordship’s  heir-at- 
law,  a compromise,  after  some  litigation,  was  arranged,  by  which  the  estate  Journal  of 
Avas  divided  equally  between  the  heir-at-law  and  the  College,  and  the  College.  Trustees.  Minute 
became  entitled  to  £500  a-year.  The  Government  having  agTeed  to  make  an 
additional  grant  of  £700  a-year,  an  annual  fund  of  £1,200,  Irish  currency,  was  journal  of 
thus  provided,  which  the  Trustees  resolved  to  devote  to  the  maintenance  of  twenty  Trustees.  Minute 
of  the  more  distinguished  studejits  who  should  remain  in  the  College  for  a period  of28tli  June,  1812. 
of  three  years  beyond  the  ordinary  course,  applying  themselves  during  such  period 
to  the  acquisition  of  further  theological  knowledge  and  of  the  Hebrew  language. 

Each  of  these  students  received  £b0  a-year  in  money,  the  remaining  £30  being 
spent  upon  his  support.  In  the  Statutes  they  are  designated  “Senior  Students,” 
but  they  have  been  more  familiarly  known  by  the  name  of  Dunboyne  Students. 

The  mode  of  their  appointment,  as  well  as  their  studies,  will  be  specially  treated 
of  in  another  part  of  our  Report. 

From  the  time  of  its  foundation  down  to  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1845,  the  Col-  funds  of  the 
lege  has  been  chiefly  supported  by  annual  Parliamentary  gxants.  These  gi’ants  college. 
varied  from  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the  College  down  to  the  year  1 8 13,  from 
which  period,  down  to  the  year  1845,  the  annual  grant  Avas  uniformly  £8,928 
sterling. 

The  College  has  also,  from  time  to  time,  received  legacies  and  donations, 
some  applicaWe  to  the  general  purposes  of  the  College  at  the  discretion  of  the  Bukses. 
Ikiustees,  and  others  specifically  devoted  to  burses  for  the  entire  or  partial  main- 
tenance of  one  or  more  Students,  during  their  college  course.  . 

The  total  amount  of  pecuniary  legacies  and  donations  to  the  College,  inde- 
pendently of  the  sums  given  for  burses,  has  been  £4,436  14s.  3c/. 

The  salaries  of  the  Superiors  and  Professors,  AA'hich  were  originally  fixed  at  Sal-iiiies  as  Fixed 
the  low  rates  previously  mentioned,  were,  from  time  to  time,  increased  by  the 
Trustees,  and  Avere  at  length,  by  a resolution  of  the  8th  of  February,  1827,  fixed 


at  the  following  sums  : — 

President-,  .... 

^316 

0 

0 

Professor  of  Physics, 

£102 

0 

Vice-President, 

112 

0 

0 

„ Logic,  . 

102 

0 

Senior  Bean,  .... 

112 

0 

0 

„ Rhetoric, 

102 

0 

Junior  Dean,  .... 

102 

0 

„ Greek  and  Latin,  . 

102 

0 

0 

Librarian  aiu.l  Prefect  of  Dun- 

„ English  and  French, 

102 

0 

0 

boync  Establishment, 

112 

0 

0 

„ Irish, 

102 

0 

0 

Professor  of  Bogmatic  Theology, 

112 

Secretary  to  Trustees, 

73 

10 

0 

„ Moral  do., 

112 

0 

Agent, 

276 

18 

4 

„ Sacred  Scripture  and 

Physician,  .... 

52 

10 

0 

Hebrew, 

112 

0 

Tiie  most  important  change  in  the  condition  of  the  College  since  its  foundation  sm  and  Dm  vie. 
Avas  proposed  to  Parliament  by  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  carried  into  effect  c.  25. 
by  the  Act  of  the  8 & 9 Vic.,  c.  25.  ^PP->  P* 

By  that  Act,  the  Trustees  Avere  rendered  a body  politic  and  corporate,  and 
all  lands  previously  purchased  or  acquired  Avere  made  to  vest  in  them,  in  their 
corpoi'ate  capacity. 

They  were  empowered  to  purchase  and  acquire  lands  to  the  value  of  £3,000  Sec.  2. 
a yoax%  iu  addition  to  those  previously  acquired,  and  to  hold  them,  notwithstanding 
the  statutes  of  mortmain. 

D 
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Sec.  4. 


Sec.  5. 
Sec.  6. 


Sec.  9. 


Sec.  10. 


Sec.  12. 


Secs.  12  & 13. 


Sec.  14. 


See.  16. 


After  I’eciting  that  it  was  expedient  that  provision  should  be  made  for  the 
salaries  of  the  President,  Vice-President,  Officers,  and  Professors  of  the 
College,  and  for  the  expense  of  commons,  attendance,  and  other  necessaries  for 
their  use,  and  that  the  number  of  professors  should  be  increased,  it  was  provided 
that  an  annual  sum,  not  exceeding  £6,000  a year,  should  be  paid  to  the  Trustees, 
for  the  above  purposes. 

A sura  of  £40  each  was  assigned  for  the  twenty  senior  students  on  the 
Dunboyne  Establishment. 

A sum  of  £20  each  was  provided  for  250  students  in  the  three  senior  classes. 

And  provision  was  made  for  the  maintenance  of  500  free  students  in  the 
College — 250  in  the  four  junior  classes,  and  250  in  the  three  senior  classes,  an 
annual  sum,  not  exceeding  £28  for  each  student,  being  appropriated  for  the 
expense  of  commons,  attendance,  and  other  necessaries  for  the  500  free  students, 
and  a like  sum  for  the  twenty  students  on  the  Dunboyne  Establishment. 

After  further  reciting,  that  the  buildings  for  the  public  purposes  of  the  College, 
and  for  the  lodging  and  accommodation  of  the  students  and  Professors,  were 
inadequate,  insufficient,  and  out  of  repair,  and  that  it  was  expedient  to  make 
provision  for  the  erection  of  additional  buildings,  and  for  putting  the  existing 
buildings  into  sufficient  repair,  and  for  keeping  them  in  repair,  and  providing 
them  with  sufficient  furniture,  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  in  Ireland 
were  constituted  Commissioners  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  houses  or  lands 
necessary  for  the  College,  and  for  the  erecting  thereon  suitable  and  necessary 
buildings  and  improvements,  and  for  repaying  and  furnishing  the  College,  from 
time  to  time. 

And  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  were  authorized  to  purchase  and 
provide  necessary  lands  and  buildings,  and  to  enter  into  any  contracts  for  that 
purpose ; and  it  was  directed,  that  the  premises  so  purchased  should  be  assigned 
or  demised  to  the  Trustees  of  the  College. 

And  the  expense  of  purchasing  or  providing  such  lands  or  buildings,  and  of 
making  such  repairs,  not  exceeding  £30,000,  was  directed  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
Consolidated  Fund. 

The  accounts  of  the  expenditure  under  the  Act  were  directed  to  be  annually 
audited  by  persons  to  be  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Treasury., 

And  the  provisions  of  the  40  Geo.  III.,  whereby  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the 
three  Chief  Judges,  and  their  successors,  from  time  to  time,' were  appointed 
Visitors,  were  repealed ; and  it  was  provided,  that  the  remaining  Visitors, 
together  with  such  five  persons  as  Her  Majesty  should  from  time  to  time 
appoint,  under  the  Sign  Manual,  should  be  the  Visitors  of  the  College,  and  of  the 
Corporation  of  the  Trustees,  and  that  they  should  hold  annual  instead  of  trien- 
nial visitations,  together  with  additional  visitations  when  ordered  by  the  Lord 
Lieutenant. 

It  was  further  declared,  that  the  authority  of  the  Visitors  should  not  in  any  way 
affect  the  exercise  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  or  its  doctrine  or  discipline  ; 
and  visitovial  powers  as  to  such  matters  were  conferred  upon  the  Roman 
Catholic  Visitors  alone,  to  be  exercised  in  the  presence  of  the  other  Visitors,  if 
they,  or  any  of  them  chose  to  attend. 

The  changes  in  the  College  consequent  upon  this  Act  form  a special  subject 
matter  of  our  Report. 


GOVERNMENT  AND  MANAGEMENT  OP  THE  COLLEGE. 

TRUSTEES.  governing  body  of  the  College  are  the  Trustees,  who  were  constituted  by 

the  Act  of  1795,  and  rendered  a body  politic  and  corporate  by  the  Act  of  1845. 

40  Geo.  III.  c.;.85.  In  them  is  vested  the  appointment  of  the  President,  subject  to  the  approbation 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant ; they  have  the  absolute  power  of  appointing  the 
Deans,  Professoi*s,  and  other  Officers  of  the  College ; and  although  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  Professors  a public  concursus  takes  place,  the  Trustees  do  not 
consider  themselves  bound  by  the  result  of  that  concursus,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  it 
sometimes  happens  that  the  successful  candidate  at  the  concursus  is  not  selected. 

The  Trustees  have  the  power  of  making  statutes  and  bye-laws,  which  become 
valid  within  one  month  after  being  laid  before  the  Lord  Lieutenant  for  his 
approval,  unless  in  the  mean  time  disapproved  of  by  him.  But  statutes  affecting 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  or  its  discipline,  do  not  require  such  approval  for 
their  validity. 
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The  Trustees  meet  usually  twice  a year,  in  January  or  February  and  in  June. 
They  are  summoned  by  their  Seci'etary  twenty-one  days  before  the  day  of  meet- 
ing. Seven  Trustees  form  a (juorum. 

The  present  Trustees  are — 

Lay  Trustees. 


The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Fingall. 
The  Rt.Hon.  LordVisct.Gormanstown. 
The  Right  Honourable  Lord  Ffrench. 


The  Right  Honourable  Lord  Bellew. 
The  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Kenmare. 
Anthony  Stronge  Hussey,  Esq. 


Ecclesiastical  Trustees. 


The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  James  Browne. 
The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  George  Browne. 
The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Haly. 

The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Ryan. 

The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Walsh. 


The  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Dixon. 

The  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Cullen. 

The  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Slattery. 

The  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  M‘Hale. 

The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Egan. 

The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  M‘Gettigan. 

Of  the  eleven  ecclesiastical  Trustees,  three,  according  to  usage,  ai’e  for  the 
province  of  Ulster,  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  (Armagh)  and  two  of  his 
Suffragans ; three  for  the  province  of  Munster,  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop 
(Cashel)  and  two  of  his  Suffragans ; and  five  for  Leinster  and  Connaught,  i.e., 
the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishops  (Dublin  and  Tuam)  and  three  Suffragans,  two 
of  whom  are  alternately  from  Leinster  or  Connaught.  When  the  third  Trustee 
for  either  province  dies  or  resigns,  the  right  of  appointment  falls  to  the  other 
province. 


The  Trustees  have  the  power  of  filling  up  vacancies  in  their  own  body,  but 
this  power,  which  is  by  law  unrestricted,  has  been  controlled  by  usage,  so  that 
certain  designated  persons  succeed  to  vacant  Trusteeships.  The  custom  estab- 
lished in  that  respect  is  as  follows : — When  an  Archbishop’s  seat,  as  Trustee, 
becomes  vacant,  his  successor  is  nominated,  as  a matter  of  course.  In  the  case 
of  a Suffragan  Bishop,  the  Metropolitan  of  the  province  for  which  the  appointment 
is  to  be  made  proposes  one  of  his  Suffragans,  and  the  nomination  being  seconded 
by  a Suffragan  from  the  same  province,  the  Bishop  named  is  elected. 

With  respect  to  the  Lay  Trustees,  the  system  has  been  practised  of  always 
selecting  the  heir  of  the  deceased  Trustee,  so  that  the  five  present  Lay  Trustees 
are  the  representatives  of  the  five  laymen  appointed  by  the  Act  of  1795.  ' 

This  practical  concession  of  an  hereditary  right  to  an  office  merely  personal, 
does  not  appear  to  be  attended  with  any  corresponding  advantage,  and  seems 
calculated  to  neutralize  what  might  be  the  beneficial  action  of  the  Lay  Trustees 
at  the  Board. 

There  is  one  change  in  the  general  constitution  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
which  seems  desirable  whenever  legislation  takes  place — namely,  that  a certain 
fiumber  of  the  Trustees  should  vacate  their  places  in  rotation,  and  other  persons 
be  appointed  in  their  stead.  If  the,  number  of  Ecclesiastical  Trustees,  exclusive 
of  the  four  Metropolitans,  were  reduced  from  seven  to  six,  a cycle  of  six  years 
might  be  established,  and  two  Trustees  might  go  out  of  office  every  year,  the 
Lay  and  Ecclesiastical  Trustees  resigning  in  alternate  years.  The  retiring  Lay 
Trustees  should  not  be  again  eligible  for  six  years.  With  respect  to  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Trustees,  the  four  Roman  Catholic  Metropolitans  should  be  permanent 
Trustees ; the  otlier  six  might  be,  as  with  scarcely  an  exception  they  have  always 
been,  Roman  Catholic  Suffragans ; but  instead  of  the  Board  exercising  the  right 
to  supply  vacancies,  the  Roman  Catholic  Suffragans  should  succeed  to  the  office 
by  rotation.  The  Lay  Trustees,  on  the  other  hand,  should  be  selected  by  the 
Board.  By  this  means,  a greater  degree  of  energy  and  activity  is  likely  to  be 
infused  into  the  Board  from  the  periodical  accession  of  fresh  members. 

Under  the  Act  of  1845,  five  of  the  Visitors  of  the  College  are  appointed  by  Her 
Majesty,  by  Warrant  under  the  Sign  Manual,  and  the  remaining  three  by  the 
Trustees,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  The  presentVisitors  are — 


Appomted  hy  Her  Majesty. 

The  Duke  of  Leinster. 

The  Earl  of  Kenmare. 

The  Earl  of  Rosse. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  D.  R.  Bigot,  Chief  Baron. 
The  Chief  Secretary. 


Elected  hy  the  Trustees,  ^c. 

The  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Cullen. 

The  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Slattery. 

The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of 
FingaU. 

i)2 


App.,  p.  190. 


App.,  p.  195. 


Rev.  M.  Flanagan, 
Ev.,  p.  1. 


35  Geo.m.  c.  21, 
sec.  7. 

40  Geo.  III.  0,  85, 

Rev.  M.  Flanagan, 
Ev.,  p.  1. 


Rev.  M.  Flanagan, 
Ev.,  p.  1. 


SUGGESTED 
CHANGE  IN  THE 
CONSTITUTION 
OF  THE  BOARD 
OF  TRUSTEES. 


VISITORS. 


App.,  p.  195. 
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SUPERIORS 
AND  OFFICERS. 


App.,  p.  195. 


THE  PRESIDENT. 
Coll.  Stat.  cap.  ii. 
App.,  p.  11. 

App.,  p.  130. 


THE  VICE- 
PRESIDENT. 
Coll.  Stat.  c.  iii.  ‘ 
App,,'p.  13. 


THE  DEANS. 
Coll.  Stat.  c.  iv. 
App.,  p.  13. 


The  Visitors  hold  annual  visitations,  and  make  an  Annual  Report  to  your 
Majesty,  as  prescribed  by  that  Act.  _ • n r -a 

The  internal  management  of  the  College,  and  the  superintendence  oi  its 
study  and  discipline,  are  distributed  among  the  following  superiors  and 


professors : — 

Very  Rev.  L.  F.  Renehan,  d.d..  Presi- 
dent. 

Rev.  R.  F.  Whitehead,  d.d.,  Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

Rev.  M.  Gaffney,  d.d..  Senior  Dean. 

Rev.  Walter  M.  Lee,  d.d..  Junior  Dean. 

Rev.  James  O’ Kane,  Junior  Dean. 

Rev.  Richard  Hackett,  Junior  Dean. 

Rev.  John  O’Hanlon,  d.d..  Prefect  of 
Dunboyne  Establishment,  and  Li- 
brarian. 

Rev.  Tliomas  Farrelly,  Bursar. 

■Rev.  Daniel  M‘Carthy,  Professor  of 
Sacred  Scriptures  and  Hebrew. 

Rev.  Patrick  Murray,  d.d.,  Professor  of 
Theology. 

Rev.  George  Crolly,  Professor  of  The- 
ology. 


Rev.  T.  Furlong,  Professor  of  Theology. 

Rev.  Henry  JNeville,  Professor  of 
Theology. 

Rev.  C.  W.  Russell,  d.d.,  Professor  of 
Ecclesiastical  History. 

Rev.  Nicholas  Callan,  d.d.,  Professor  of 
Natural  History. 

Rev.  William  Jennings,  Professor  of 
Logic  and  Metaphysics. 

Rev.  Charles  M‘Aulay,  Professor  of 
Rhetoric. 

Rev.  D.  Gargan,  Professor  of  Humanity. 

Rev.  Matthew  Kelly,  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish Rhetoric. 

Rev.  J.  Tuliy,  Professor  of  the  Irish 
Language. 

Rev.  Matthew  Flanagan,  d.d., Secretary 
to  Trustees. 


The  duties  of  the  President  are  defined  by  the  Statutes.  They  are  thus 
enumerated  by  Dr.  Renehan,  the  present  President  of  the  College : — 

“ To  superintend  the  difterent  departments  of  the  College;  to  preside  at  all 
” literary  e.xercises;  to  distribute  prizes;  to  admit  among  the  Students  candidates 
“found  worthy  of  matriculation;  to  expel  those  found  guilty  of  offences  punish- 
“ able  by  expulsion ; to  estimate  and  enforce  other  penalties  for  other  offences; 
“ to  decide  (after  consultation  with  the  Vice-President  and  Deans),  upon  the 
“candidates  for  Holy  Orders;  and  to  conduct  the  epistolary  correspondence 
“ incident  to  his  office.” 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  President  to  attend  the  Meetings  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
and  to  make  a specific  and  detailed  report  of  the  state  of  the  house. 

The  President  takes  part  in  the  half-yearly  Examinations  of  the  Students.  The 
present  President  states  his  practice  to  be  to  visit  as  many  as  possible  of  the  halls 
in  whicli  the  Examinations  are  conducted,  and  to  examine  the  Students  in 
rotation  with  the  other  examiners. 

The  President  must  be  a natural  born  subject  of  the  British  Empire,  at  le^t 
thirty  years  old,  in  priest’s  orders,  and  one  who  has  completed  the  entire 
academical  course. 

The  President  is  permitted  by  the  Statutes  a month  and  a half's  leave  of  absence 
during  every  year,  but  be  may  obtain  further  leave  of  absence  from  the  Trustees 
during  the  meeting  of  the  Board,  and  in  the  intervals  of  their  meetings,  from  two 
Visitors.  The  salary  of  the  President  is  £594  V2s. 

The  duties  of  the  Vice-President  are  to  assist  the  President,  to  supply  his 
place  during  a vacancy  or  on  occasion  of  the  illness  or  absence  of  the  President, 
to  exercise  a superintendence  over  the  morals  oi  the  entire  establishment,  and  to 
report  to  the  President  whatsoever  he  may  have  ascertained  by  personal  observa- 
tion, or  otherwise,  bearing  upon  the  interests  of  the  house. 

The  same  qualifications  with  respect  to  country,  Oi’ders,  age,  and  attainments, 
which  arc  required  for  the  President  are  also  required  for  the  Vice-President. 

The  Vice-President  is  entitled  to  a month’s  absence  every  year.  Further  leave 
of  absence  can  only  be  obtained  under  the  same  restrictions  as  in  the  case  of  the 
President.  The  salary  of  the  Vice-President  is  £326  12s.  8d. 

The  charge  of  the  discipline  of  the  House  is  confided  to  the  Deans,  of  whom 
there  are  now  four,  one  Senior  Dean,  and  three  Junior  Deans. 

The  same  qualifications  (except  with  respect  to  age)  which  are  required  for  the 
President  are  required  for  the  Deaus. 

The  duties  of  the  Deans  prescribed  by  the  Statutes,  are  to  attend  at  morning 
and  evening  prayer,  and  other  religious  duties;  to  act  as  directors  and  assistants 
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in  the  exercises  practised  out  of  class ; to  inspect  the  students  during  recreation  ; 
to  conduct  them  during  the  public  wallis ; and  to  visit  them  while  at  study;  and 
to  imbue  the  minds  of  the  students  with  the  precepts  of  piety  and  decorum. 

The  additional  duties  of  the  Deans  performed  on  special  occasions  are  thus 
described  by  Dr.  Lee,  the  senior  of  the  Junior  Deans  : — 

“ The  Deans  give  to  the  students  the  distribution  of  the  rooms,  of  their  places  App.,  p.  162. 

“ in  the  refectories,  chapels,  and  prayer-halls,  and  provide  the  professors  with 
“ lists  of  their  respective  classes.  They  accompany  the  students  on  the  public 
“ walks ; assist  at  the  sermons  preached  by  the  students  on  Sundays ; give  them 
“ religious  instruction ; preach  the  ritual,  preparatory  to  the  reception  of  Orders ; 

“hear  the  confessions  of  a portion  of  the  students;  confer  with  the  President 
“ once  a month,  and  sometimes  oftener,  on  matters  appertaining  to  the  discipline 
“ of  the  College,  and  the  conduct  of  the  students ; and  for  four  or  five  weeks 
“ previous  to  the  general  ordination  at  Pentecost,  they  discuss  with  the  Presi- 
“ dent  and  Vice-President,  during  several  hours  daily,  the  aptitude  of  the  students, 

“ individually,  for  the  Orders  to  which  their  standing  in  the  College  might  entitle 
“them,  with  the  sanction  of  their  Bishops.  By  a recent  regulation  of  the 
“ Trustees,  the  Deans  are  required  to  instruct  the  students  in^the  sacred  cere- 
“ monies  of  the  Church,  and  to  superintend  the  classes  of  ecclesiastical  chant.” 

The  Deans  are  empowered  in  the  same  manner  as  the  President  and  Vice-  CollStat.  c.  iv.  a.A 
President  to  visit  the  rooms  of  the  students  by  night  or  day,  and  they  ai’e  bound 
to  do  so  at  least  twice  a fortnight,  to  see  whether  the  rooms  present  the  appear- 
ance of  cleanliness  and  regularity.  They  have  power  to  examine  the  books  of 
the  students;  and  in  case  of  the  existence  of  a w'ell-founded  suspicion,  they  have 
also  power,  with  the  permission  of  the  President,  to  inspect  the  desks  and  papers 
of  the  students;  but  this  Statute  has  never  been  considered  as  conferring 
authority  to  open  sealed  letters. 

They  are  bound  to  make  a monthly  report  to  the  President  of  any  thing  they  Sec.  5. 
may  have  ascertained  with  respect  to  the  character  or  dispositions  of  the 
students. 

They  have  the  power  of  punishing  the  students  by  a pecuniary  fine,  not  Sec.  6. 
exceeding  one  shilling.  This  mode  of  punishment  is,  however,  in  fact  disused.  1^3. 

If  a student  offends  a second  time,  or  disregards  the  authority  of  the  Deans,  they 
are  bound  to  report  his  name  to  the  President. 

The  Deans  select  the  monitors,  whose  duties  will  be  considered  more  fully  Sec.  7. 
hereafter. 

The  Deans  are  not  permitted  to  be  absent  from  the  College  for  more  than 
eight  days  in  succession,  and  not  more  than  a month  altogether  in  the  year. 

With  respect  to  obtaining  further  leave  of  absence,  they  are  under  the  same 
regulations  as  the  President.  The  salary  of  the  Senior  Dean  is,  £264  12s.  8t/., 
and  that  of  each  of  the  Junior  Deans,  £241  12s.  8</. 

The  office  of  Prefect  of  the  Library  is  held  conjointly  with  that  of  the  Pre-  ™e  prefect  of 
feet  of  the  Duuboyne  Establishment,  but  no  salary  is  attached  to  it.  establishment 

The  qualifications  for  the  office  of  Prefect  of  the  Library  are  tlie  same  as  and  librarian. 
those  for  the  Deans.  Coll.  Stat.  c.x. 

His  duties  are  to  see  that  the  books  are  properly  catalogued,  and  kept  in  good 
condition,  and  to  exercise  a strict  superintendence  as  to  the  observance  of  the 
rules  for  the  regulation  of  the  library.  His  other  duties,  as  Prefect  of  the 
Dunboyne  Establishment,  are  to  give  lectures  in  divinity  and  canon  law  to  the 
students  upon  that  establishment,  and  to  superintend  their  studies  and  general 
conduct. 

H.e  is  entitled  to  the  same  leave  of  absence  and  under  the  same  conditions 
as  the  Deans.  The  salary  of  the  Prefect  of  the  Dunboyne  Establishment 
is  £308  125.  8(/. 

The  Procurator  or  Bursar  is  appointed  by  the  Trustees.  His  qualifications  the  bursar. 
must  be  same  as  those  for  the  Deans.  Coll.  Stat.  c.  si. 

His  duties  are  to  arrange  the  expenses  of  the  College,  to  procure  provisions  App.,  p,21. 
and  other  necessaries,  to  keep  the  College  accounts,  and  generally  to  manage 
the  financial  concerns  of  the  College. 

Pie  has  entire  control  over  the  servants  of  the  establishment. 

He  is  bound  to  make  up  his  accounts  every  month,  and  to  have  them  audited 
by  the  President  and  Senior  Dean.  Within  fifteen  days  after  the  quarterly 
payments  he  is  required  to  make  up  the  accounts  of  the  preceding  three  months, 
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Mode  of  tueie 
Election. 
Coll.  Stat.  c.  vi, 
App.,  p.  16, 

Sec.  1. 

Sec.  2. 


Sec.  3. 


Sec.  4. 


See.  C, 


COLLEGE 

COUNCILS. 


Coll.  Stat.  cap.  t 
sections  2 and  4. 
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copies  of  which,  tvith  the  vouchers,  signed  by  the  President  and  Dean,  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  Trustees. 

He  is  not  permitted  to  leave  the  College  except  with  the  sanction  of  the  Pre- 
sident ; and  as  to  leave  of  absence,  he  is  subject  to  the  same  rules  as  the 
Professors.  The  salary  of  the  Bursar  is  £264  12^.  8d. 

The  Professors  are  appointed  by  the  Trustees,  after  a public  examination  or 
coiicursus. 

The  duties  of  the  Professors  consist  in  lecturing,  and  conducting  the  exami- 
nations of  their  own  classes,  and  in  assisting  at  the  examinations  of  other  classes. 

It  is  their  duty,  under  the  Statutes,  to  take  care  that  their  pupils  be  modest 
and  docile,  and  to  inform  the  President  of  those  who  are  remarkable  for  talent, 
dulness,  or  sloth.  The  salary  of  each  of  the  Professors  of  Theology,  of  Sacred 
Scripture,  and  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  is  £264  12^.  8d.;  of  each  of  the  remaining 
professors,  £241  12s.  8c?.  ... 

Within  three  days  after  a vacancy  in  the  place  of  Professor,  public  notice, 
in  writing,  is  given  in  the  class-rooms  and  the  College  halls.  Within  sixty  days 
after  such  notice  a public  examination  for  the  place  is  held. 

The  candidates  may  either  be  other  Professors,  or  Students  of  the  Dmiboyne 
Establishment,  or  Externs  who  have  completed  the  course  of  studies  read  in  the 
College,  which  fact  must  be  certified  by  their  Bishop. 

• It  has  been  lately  decided  by  the  Trustees,  that_  according  to  the  strict  inter- 
pretation of  the  Statutes,  the  Deans  are  not  admissible  to  compete  for  a vacant 
professorship.  , n -j 

Externs  seeking  to  be  admitted  as  candidates  must  state  to  the  President  their 
name,  country,  and  Orders ; they  must  also  bring  a testimonial  from  their  Bishop, 
and  a recommendation  either  from  the  Board  of  Trustees,  or  during  an  interval 
of  the  meetings  of  the  Board,  from  two  of  the  Visitors  who  are  also  Tru.stees. 

The  judges  of  the  concursus  are  the  President  and  his  CoimcO,  ?.  e.,  the  Vice- 
President,  Deans,  and  Professors  of  Theology  and  Sacred  Scripture,  together 
with  a Professor  of  that  faculty  {if  there  should  be  more  than  one)  in  which  the 
vacancy  is  to  be  filled  up. 

The  examinations  are  carried  on  for  four  days,  and  occupy,  according  to  the 
number  of  candidates,  from  two  to  six  hours  each  day. 

In  the  examinations  for  the  Theological  chairs,  the  candidates  are  examined 
durin"  the  first  two  days  in  Theology;  on  the  third,  in  Philospfihy  and  Mathe- 
matics; and  on  the  last,  in  writing  on  a given  subject  appertaining  to  the  chair 
contended  for. 

In  the  examinations  for  the  chairs  of  Philosophy,  the  first  day  is  given  to 
Theology,  the  second  and  third  to  Moral  and  Natural  Philosophy,  the  fourth  to 
writing  on  subjects  which  peculiarly  belong  to  the  studies  of  the  class. 

In  the  examination  for  the  chair  of  Rhetoric  or  Humanity,  the  first  day  is 
devoted  to  Theology  and  Philosophy,  the  second  to  the  Greek  authors,  the  third 
to  the  Latin  authors,  and  the  fourth  to  written  essays. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  examination,  the  judges  send  in  to  the  President 
their  votes  on  paper,  stating  their  own  names  and  that  of  the  candidate  for 
whom  they  vote,  together  with  the  determining  motives  of  their  votes.  The 
President  having  received  the  suffrages,  encloses  them  in  a cover,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Council,  and  having  sealed  them,  holds  them  over  to  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Trustees. 

The  choice  is  made  by  the  Trustees,  after  considering  the  votes  and  the 
determining  motives  of  the  judges ; but  the  Trustees  are  not  bound  by  the  result 
of  the  concursus.  , 

There  are  in  the  College  two  deliberative  boards,  the  Council  of  the  President, 
consisting  of  the  Vice-President,  Deans,  and  Professors  of  Theology  and  Sacred 
Scripture;  and  a body  consisting  of  the  Vice-President  and  Deans  alone,  who 
are  sometimes  familiarly  termed  a Council,  though  not  bearing  that  name  in 
the  Statutes.  The  duty  of  the  latter  is  to  advise  the  President  as  to  the 
selection  of  candidates  for  holy  orders,  and  in  matters  relating  to  the  general 
administration  and  discipline  of  the  house.  In  addition  to  these,  the  Statutes 
appear  to  contemplate  two  other  Councils,  one  consisting  of  the  President,  Vice- 
President,  and  Professors  of  Theology,  for  the  arrangement  of  the  course  of  theo- 
logical studies  ; the  other  of  the  President,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  professors, 
for  the  arrangement  of  the  general  courses  of  study  in  the  College.  Neither  of 
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the  two  latter  Councils  is  now  in  action ; and  it  has  been  stated  to  us  by 
the  President,  that  the  provisions  of  the  Statutes  with  respect  to  them  have  been 
interpreted,  as  directing  that  the  courses  of  theological  and  of  general  study 
should  be  settled  once  for  all  by  these  bodies  after  the  promulgation  of  the 
Statutes,  but,  that  this  having  been  done,  their  functions  have  been  considered  to 
be  at  an  end ; the  power  of  varying  the  courses  of  study  so  settled  remaining  with 
the  Trustees  alone.  It  appears,  however,  that  upon  the  establishment  of  a fourth 
chair  of  theology,  in  1845,  consequent  upon  the  increase  of  the  Paidiamentary 
grant,  the  former  of  these  two  councils  did  meet  for  the  purpose  of  rearranging 
the  course  of  theological  study. 

With  respect  to  the  Council  of  the  President,  which  is  the  chief  board  of 
administration  contemplated  by  the  Statutes,  its  duties  and  powers  consist  in 
electing  students  on  the  Dunboyne  Establishment ; in  voting  at  the  election  of 
professors,  as  before  explained;  and  in  fixing  the  period  of  the  cessation  of  studies 
previous  to  the  half-yearly  examinations.  Tho  times  of  meeting  of  the  President 
and  his  Council  at  present  are,  the  Tuesday  next  after  the  23rd  of  January,  a day 
shortly  after  the  distribution  of  prizes  at  Midsummer,  and  the  day  before  the 
examination  for  a vacant  professorship.  They  may  be  convened  at  other  times 
by  the  President. 

The  present  constitution  of  this  Council  has  been  objected  to  upon  two  grounds 
— First,  that  all  the  Deans,  some  of  whom  may  be  young  men  who  have  just 
completed  their  College  course,  and  who  are  not  chosen  after  a test  of  literary 
distinction,  are  members  of  the  Council,  and  consequently  sit  as  judges  in  the 
concursus  for  Professors,  and  have  a voice  in  the  election  of  Dunboyne  students, 
while  all  the  Professors,  except  those  of  theology,  are  excluded ; and  that  a tribunal 
so  constituted  is  not  the  best  adapted  for  deciding  upon  literary  merits.  To 
this  objection  it  has  been  replied,  that  candidates  either  for  professorships,  or  for 
the  Dunboyne  Establishment,  are  chosen,  not  on  the  grounds  of  literary  merit 
alone,  but  for  their  moral  and  religious  qualifications  also,  of  which  the  Doans, 
whose  special  charge  is  the  discipline  of  the  house,  are  likely  to  be  the  most 
competent  judges.  The  second  objection  is,  that  the  exclusion  of  the  Professors 
of  all  departments  except  that  of  theology  from  the  Council,  leads  to  this  result, 
that  the  studies  of  the  departments  so  excluded  have  neither  in  the  election  of 
Professors,  nor  in  the  selection  of  Dunboyne  students,  adequate  attention  paid  to 
them,  which  circumstance  acts  unfavourably  upon  these  studies  during  the  entire 
College  course.  There  appears  to  be  weight  in  both  objections. 

Conceding  that  in  the  appointment  of  Professors  and  Dunboyne  students,  the 
superintendents  of  the  discipline  of  the  house  should  have  a full  voice,  we  think 
that  others  of  the  duties  of  the  Council,  such  as  fixing  the  time  for  the  suspension 
of  the  lectures  before  the  examinations  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  settling  the 
duration  and  arrangement  of  the  examinations,  are  matters  so  much  more  pecu- 
liarly within  the  departments  of  the  Professors,  that  a larger  representation  of 
their  infiuence  and  opinion  on  these  subjects  is  legitimately  due  to  them.  We 
are  further  of  opinion  that  the  absence  of  representatives  amongst  the  Council 
with  respect  to  all  the  junior,  and  some  of  the  senior  departments  of  the  College 
studies,  has  a necessary  tendency  to  deprive  these  branches  of  study  of  their  due 
weight,  both  in  the  concursus  for  Professors,  and  in  the  selection  for  the  Dun- 
boyne Establishment,  and  consequently  to  impair  materially  the  consideration 
and  attention  given  to  them  throughout  the  College  course. 

As  a remedy  for  these  inconveniences,  a suggestion  has  been  made  which  appears 
to  point  out  the  most  advisable  course,  namely,  that  there  should  be  two  Coun- 
cils— one  of  discipline  and  one  of  studies — duly  constituted  under  these  names; 
that  the  preponderating  voice  in  the  former  should  be  with  the  superintendents 
of  discipline,  in  the  latter,  with  the  Professors;  each  department  being  however, 
to  a certain  extent,  represented  in  both  Councils : that  to  the  Council  of  Discipline 
should  be  committed  certain  of  the  functions  at  present  discharged  by  the  Council 
of  the  Vice-President  and  Deans,  and  all  matters  relating  to  the  general  discip- 
line and  internal  management  of  the  house ; to  the  Council  of  Studies  would  be 
intrusted  the  arrangement  of  lectures  and  of  courses  of  study,  and  the  periods, 
duration,  and  subject  matter  of  the  examinations ; subject,  of  course,  to  the 
superior  authority  of  the  Trustees.  There  are,  however,  certain  duties,  such  as 
the  decision  upon  the  admissibility  of  candidates  for  Holy  Orders,  which  would 
continue  to  be  performed  by  the  President,  Vice-President,  and  Deans. 
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32  MATNOOTH  COMMISSION. 

We  would  recommend  that  the  Council  of  Discipline  should  consist  of  the 
President  the  Vice-President,  the  Deans,  the  Prefect  of  the  Duiihojne  Estab- 
lishment,’and  the  Senior  Professor  of  Theology;  and  th.at  the  Council  of  Studies 
should  consist  of  the  President,  the  Vice-President,  the  Prefect  of  the  Dunboyne 
Establishment,  the  two  Senior  Deans,  the  Professors  of  Theology,  of  Sacred 
Scripture,  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  of  Physics,  and  of  the  senior  classes  of  Greek 

™And  with  respect  to  the  election  of  professors,  and  the^  selection  of  rtudents, 
for  the  Dunboyne  Establishment,  we  recommend  that  a voice  should  be 'given  to 
every  member  of  the  Council  of  Studios.  _ , r,  ■ , . 

The  medical  officers  of  the  College  are  a Physician,  Surgeon,  and  Resident 
Medical  Attendant.  Dr.  Corrig.an,  the  Physician  to  the  College,  visits  it  on  tile- 
first  Thursday  of  every  month,  and  makes  extra  visits  when  specially  summoned 
on  any  serious  case  by  the  Resident  Medical  Attendant ; he  receives  a salary  of 
£120  a-vear.  Dr.  Ellis,  the  Surgeon  to  the  College,  does  not  make  regular 
periodical  visits,  nor  does  he  receive  any  fipd  s.alary  ; he  visits  the  College  when 
Specially  summoned  by  tlie  Resident  Medical  Attendant,  and  receives  a tee  ot 
three  o-uineas  for  each  visit.  Dr.  O'Kelly,  the  Resident  Medical  Attenilant,  assisted 
by  his°son,  Dr.  O’Kelly,  juu.,  who  has  been  associated  with  him  by  ajipointraent 
of  the  Trustees,  visits  the  infirmaries  of  tlie  College  daily ; he  receives  from  the 
Collcfi'e  half  a guinea  a-year  for  each  student,  and  also  receives  a guinea  a-year 
from  each  of  the  superiors : those  sums  include  the  remuneration,  both  for  attend- 
ance and  medicine.  There  are  in  the  College  two  infirmaries,  one  for  the  senior 
and  one  for  the  junior  students,  the  former  of  which  is  m an  extremely  dilapi- 
dated condition.  ^ - 1 • J * 

Some  of  the  students  who  were  examined  before  us,  complained  ol  the  present 
management  of  the  medical  department,  to  which  evidence  we  content  ourselves 
with  referring.  Dr.  Ellis,  the  Surgeon  to  the  College,  furnished  us  with  sugges- 
tions for  the  reform  of  the  medical  department,  drawn  out  by  himself,  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  the  year  1845.  These  suggestions  will  be 
found  ill  our  Appendix. 

The  funds  of  the  College  are  derived  from  four  sources : — 

1.  The  Parliamentary  Grant  under  the  Act  of  1845. 

2.  The  rent  of  the  Dunboyne  Estate. 

3.  The  interest  of  the  funds  devoted  to  burses. 

4.  The  entrance  fees  of  students. 

1.  The  amount  and  application  of  the  Parliamentary  Grant  is  determined  by 
the  Act  of  1 845  as  follows : — 


Salaries,  commons,  attendance,  ifeo.,  of  superiors,  officers,  and  professors, . 

Pensions  of  £40  each,  to  twenty  Dunboyne  students,  . . . . 

Do.  of  £20  each  to  250  students  in  senior  classes, . 

Coinmons,  attendance,  and  necessaries,  for  520  students, 


& 

6,000 
800 
. 5,000 

. 14,560 

£26,300 


SeeApp.,pp.61,C9. 


This  sum  lias  been  accordingly  paid  over  annually  by  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Treasury  to  the  Trustees  of  the  College,  and  has  been  applied  for  the  pur- 
poses proscribed  by  the  Act.  Owing,  however,  to  the  number  of  students  not 
bcin<r  always  full,  and  to  the  fluctuation  in  the  price  of  provisions,  the  annual 
exporidituro  has  varied,  leaving,  sometimes,  a balance  in  favour  of  the  College, 
which  is  carried  to  the  account  of  the  following  year. 

Dunboyne  Estate.  2.  The  rent  of  the  Dunboyne  estate  is  ^461  10^.  U.  This  sum  was  originally 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Trustees  for  any  purposes  they  might  think  fit ; but,  as  the 
Act  of  1845  has  made  the  Parliamentary  grant  of  ^40  each  to  the  twenty  students 
on  the  Dunboyne  Establishment  dependent  upon  the  application  of  the  rents  of 
the  Dunboyne  estates  to  the  same  purpose,  those  rents  may  now  be  practically 
considered  as  devoted  to  increase  the  pension  of  the  Dunboyne  students  to 
£63  ll.y.  C(/.  a year.  . , ^ „ 

3.  The  original  capital  of  the  funds  from  time  to  time  given  to  the  College 
for  the  maintenance  of  burses,  amounted  in  all  to  £14,431  2?.  2c/.,  and  pro- 
duced an  income  of  £467  17^.  Id.  The  interest  was  applicable,  and  previous 
to  1845  was  applied  to  the  entire  support  of  twenty-six  students,  and  the  partial 
support  of  two  other  students.  The  annual  sum  applicable  to  the  support  of  each 
student  upon  these  burses  averaged,  accordingly,  about  £17  6s-.;  but  after  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  1845  the  Trustees,  with  the  consent  of  the  several  Bishops 


Burses. 
App.,  p,  74. 


App.,  p.  59. 
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under  whose  jurisdiction,  the  respective  burses  were,  resolved  not  to  admit  any 
more  students  upon  them  until,  by  accumulation  of  the  dividends,  the  capital 
should  amount  to  a sum  sufficient  to  produce  for  each  burse  £28  annually, 
equivalent  to  the  parliamentai'y  allowance.  This  resolution  has  been  accordingly 
carried  into  effect,  and  no  student  has  been  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  a burse 
since  1845.  In  April,  1853,  there  were  only  five  students  in  the  College  supported 
upon  burses.  The  particulars  of  till  the  burses  in  the  College,  and  ol  the  present  App.,  p.  74. 
increased  income,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  our  Ilepoi-t. 

4.  A fee  of  £8  8-5.  is  paid  by  each-student  at  entrance.  An  income  varying  from  Entrance  Pees. 
£501)  to  £700  a-year  is  thus  produced,  the  application  of  which  is  entirely  under 
the  control  of  the  Trustees.  .From  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1845  down  to  the  year 
1853  this  sum  has  been  expended  in  repairs  and  additional  works.in  the  College  App.,pp.  70,  71. 
not  provided  for  out  of  the  parliamentary  funds,  and  in  the  purchase  of  books  and 
on  other  general  purposes  of  the  College.  The  Board  of  Trustees,  in  their  meeting 
of  June,  1853,  appointed  a third  junior  dean,  with  a salary  equal  to  those  of  the 
others,  and  directed  that  this. salary  should  be  paid  out  of  the  entrance  fees.  The 
balance  remains  applicable  to  the  general  purposes  of  the  College. 

The  students  for  the  most  part  receive  subdeacon’.s  orders  at  the  end  of  their  first,  supply  of 
and  deacon’s  orders  at  the  end  of  their  second  year’s  theology.  Orders  of  priest- 
hood  are  conferred  at  the  end  of  the  course.  Many,  however,  of  the  students  are  furnished  by 
not  ordained  priests  until  after  they  have  left  the  College,  but  the  other  orders  the  college. 
are  usually  conferred  wdthin  the  College ; and  the  instances  appear  to  be  few  in  App.,  pp.  50, 133. 
which  subdeaconship  particularly  is  conferred  outside.  The  number  of  sub-  Ev.,  222. 
deacons  ordained  annually  within  the  College  afibrds,  therefore,  the  nearest 
approximation,  that  can  be  obtained  from  the  College  Ordination  List,  to  the 
annual  supply  furnished  by  Maynooth  College  to  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood 
of  Ireland.  From  a return  fiirnishcd  to  us  by  the  President,  it  appears  that  App.,  p.  133. 
during  the  ten  years,  from  1844  to  1858  inclusive,  the  average  number  of  sub- 
deacons  annually  ordained  within  the  College  w^as  fifty-four,  and  during  the  pre- 
ceding ten  years,  fifty-nine.  As  there  are  some  — though  not  many — who  receive 
sub-deacon’s  orders  in  their  respective  dioceses,  even  this  list  falls  somewhat  short 
of  the  annual  number  of  priests  supplied  from  the  College.  The  President  has, 
however,  obtained  and  furnished  a return  of  the  students  educated  in  Maynooth 
who  have  received  ordination  as  priests,  as  well  ■without  as  within  the  College, 
during  the  ten  years  from  1844  to  1853,  inclusive,  from  which  it  appears  that  App.,  p.50. 
the  annual  average  of  those  so  ordained  has  been  a little  more  than  sixty. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  proportion  which  the  number  of  priests  educated  at 
Maynooth  bears  to  the  entire  priesthood  of  Ireland,  'we  sent  to  the  President  the 
catalogue  of  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates  and  clergy  of  Ireland  contained 
in  “ Battersby’s  Catholic  Directory”  for  1853,  with  a request  that  he  wmuld 
mark  in  it  with  an  asterisk  the  names  of  the  clergymen  who  had  received  their 
education  in  Maynooth.  In  reply,  we  received  the  marked  catalogue,  which 
will  be  found  at  p.  133  of  the  Appendix.  In  transmitting  it,  the  President  observes 
as  follows : — 

“ I have  prefixed,  in  the  catalogue  forwarded  by  the  Commissioners,  an  asterisk  App.,  p.  132. 

“ to  the  names  of  all  the  Bishops  and  priests  therein  w'ho  were_  educated  at  Blay- 
“ nooth,  including  even  those  who  came  to  complete  their  studies  there  only  after 
“ they  had  received  the  greater  part  of  their  ecclesiastical  education  in  other 
“ colleges ; but  that  mark  is  not  prefixed  to  the  names  of  the  very  few  priests 
“ wdio  retired  from  Maynooth  through  sickness  or  other  causes,  and  subsequently 
“ prosecuted  their  studies  elsewhere.  The  list  so  marked  contains  the  names  of 
“ twenty-three  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  and  of  nearly  1,220  (almost  half  the 
“ total  number  of  priests  in  Ireland),  parish  priests  and  curates,  besides  some 
“ others  employed  in  colleges,  or  as  chaplains.  Notwithstanding  the  utmost 
“ diligence  in  comparing  the  catalogue  of  priests  with  the  College  books,  and  a 
“ great  deal,  also,  of  personal  inquiry,  it  may  yet  be  too  much  to  presume  that 
“ in  so  extensive  a classifying  list  mistake  has  been  altogether  avoided,  particu- 
“ larly  in  cases  where  several  priests  of  the  same  name  were  educated,  some  in 
“ Maynooth,  and  some  in  other  colleges.  Presupposing,  however,  that  the  Cata- 
“logue  selected  by  the  Commissioners  is  correct;  the  list  marked  as  was 
“requested  does,  I think,  pretty  accurately  represent  the  number  of  priests 
“ educated  at  Maynooth  who  were  resident  in  Ireland  when  that  catalogue  was 
“ prepared  for  publication  in  the  ‘Catholic  Directory’  for  the  year  1853.  _ Some 
“ changes  must  have  since  occurred  by  death  and  otherwise ; but  the  mistakes 
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NtTHBER  OP 

Mainooth  Priests 
AMONG  THE  R.  0. 
Cleeot  op  Iee- 

EAND. 


RKSULT  OF  THE 

FOREGOING 

TABLE. 

Apis  p,  159. 

President. 

Ev„  p.  232. 


“ in  the  list  for  that  date,  if  any,  cannot,  I think,  exceed  ten,  or,  at  the  utmost, 
“ twenty.”  . n r • 

From  the  return  so  furnished  we  have  made  out  the  following  table,  showing 
the  number  of  Maynooth  priests  in  every  Roman  Catholic  Diocese  in  Ireland  . 


Roman  Catholic  iVrehbishops, 

Roman  Catholic  Bishops,  . . . • 

Parish  Priests  and  Curates. 

Archdiocese  of  Armagh,  . . • • 

Diocese  of  Meath,  . . . • • 

„ Derry,  . . . . • 

,,  Clogher,  .... 

„ Raphoe,  . , . 

„ /Down,  . . . • • 

„ (Connor,  . . • • 

„ Kilmore,  . . • • 

„ Ardagh,  . . . • 

„ Droniore,  . . . • 

Archdiocese  of  Dublin — City  Parishes, 

Country  Parishes,  ^ . 
Clergymen  officiating  in') 
public  establishments,  / 
Diocese  of  Kildare  and  Leighlin,  . 

„ Ossory,  . . . • • 

„ Ferns,  . . . . • 

Archdiocese  of  Cashel,  . . ■ • 

Diocese  of  Cork,  . . . • - 

„ Killaloe,  .... 

„ Kerry,  . . - • • 

„ Limerick,  . . . • 

„ Waterford  and  Lismore, 

„ Cloyne,  . . . ■ • 

„ Ross,  . . . • « 

Archdiocese  of  Tuam,  . . . • 

Diocese  of  Clonfert,  . . . • 

„ Achonry,  . . . • 

„ Elphin,  . . . • • 

i Kilmacduagh,  . • • • 

” \ Kilfenora,  .... 

„ Galway,  . . • • 

„ Killala, 

Total,  . . . • 


Educated 

in 

Maynooth. 

Not  Edu- 
cated in 
Maynooth. 

Total. 

2 

2 

4 

21 

4 

25 

60 

53 

113 

91 

45 

136 

38 

58 

96 

51 

30 

81 

33 

15 

48 

30 

6 

36 

19 

5 

24 

43 

42 

85 

29 

61 

80 

19 

13 

32 

53 

24 

77 

65 

50 

115 

5 

12 

17 

61 

60 

121 

33 

67 

100 

59 

34 

93 

54 

41 

95 

47 

35 

82 

51 

59 

no 

44 

87 

81 

39 

59 

98 

34 

65 

99 

54 

53 

107 

8 

14 

22 

53 

54 

107 

30 

7 

37 

20 

17 

37 

49 

82 

81 

9 

6 

15 

5 

7 

12 

11 

10 

21 

25 

8 

33 

1,222 

1,069 

2,291 

■ Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  among  the  parochial  clergy,  the  number  educated  in 
Maynooth  amounts  to  very  little  more  than  one-half.  In  addition,  there  ^e  among 
the  collegiate  and  other  non-parochial  priests  in  Ireland  fifty-two  who  have  been 
educated  in  Maynooth.  Of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  officiating  m Great 
Britain,  twenty-four  have  received  their  education  in  Maynooth.  The  Piesident 
.states  that,  on  the  whole,  the  students  who  leave  Maynooth  to  perform  clerical 
duties  in  any  other  country  besides  Ireland,  would  not  average  more  than 
one  in  three  or  four  years  of  those  who  have  completed  their  education  m 
Maynooth ; nor  annually  more  than  two  or  three  of  those  who  receiv^ 
any  part  of  their  education.  He  says,  that  they  do  not  amount  to  nearly  half  the 
number  of  those  who  annually  abandon  the  ecclesiastical  vocation  altogether^ 
and  leave  Maynooth  in  order  to  devote  themselves  to  secular  pursmts ; nor  to 
half  the  number  of  those  who  annually  leave  other  colleges  before  their  studies 
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are  completed,  to  finish  their  education  in  Maynooth,  and  be  ordained  priests  for 
Ireland. 

The  proportion  which  the  clergy  educated  in  Maynooth  bear  to  the  whole  priest- 
hood of  Ireland  is  on  the  increase,  and  is  likely  for  the  future  to  continue  so.  It  is 
calculated  that  ten  years  ago  there  were  about  as  many  students  educated  for 
the  Irish  parochial  ministry  in  other  Irish  colleges  and  on  the  Continent,  as 
there  were  in  Maynooth  ; but  that  at  present  the  number  of  students  educated  Ev.,  p.  223. 
in  Maynooth  is  twice  the  number  of  Irish  ecclesiastical  students  in  all  these 
other  colleges  together.  It  appears,  that  several  of  the  Irish  colleges,  which 
formerly  educated  up  to  full  orders,  have  ceased  to  do  so  since  the  increase  of 
the  grant  to  Maynooth.  Returns  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  showing  the 
names  of  all  the  students  in  the  several  classes  in  Maynooth,  and  the  respective  App.,  p.  51. 
dioceses  from  which  they  came ; so  that  materials  are  given  for  ascertaining, 
during  the  next  six  years,  the  names  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland 
who  will  have  received  their  education  in  Maynooth. 

It  would  be  desirable  that  a calendar  should  be  annually  published  by  the  eecommenda- 
College,  stating  the  names  of  the  several  students,  who  have  left  the  College,  tion  op 
after  the  completion  of  the  course,  and  their  respective  destinations ; its  alumni 
at  the  time  alive,  and  the  places  in  which  they  are  severally  performing  their 
functions.  With  the  co-operation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops,  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  providing  the  materials  for  such  a publication.  It  would  be 
advantageous  to  the  College  in  itself,  and  it  w’ould  furnish  information  to  which 
Parliament,  and  the  nation  generally,  are  fairly  entitled,  in  a case  in  which  public 
funds  are  almost  exclusively  employed. 


DISCIPLINE. 


Mavnooth  College  is  divided  into  two  Houses,  the  Senior  House  and  the  DIVISIO^  of  ihe 

^ rr  ® COLLEGE. 

Junior  House. 

The  former,  which  includes  the  entire  of  the  new  buildings,  is  occupied  by  the 
students  of  the  classes  of  Divinity  and  Physics ; the  latter,  by  the  students  of  the 
classes  of  Logic,  Rhetoric,  and  Humanity.  The  students  of  one  House  can  have  App.,  p.  168.  ___ 
no  communication  with  those  of  the  other  House  except  by  permission.  To  pass 
the  boundaiies  of  the  College  without  leave  is  an  offence  punishable  by  expulsion.  ' 

The  Deans  have  the  superintendence  of  the  discipline  of  the  College.  One  App.,  p.  163.  .. 
Dean  resides  in  the  Junior  House,  and  has  charge  of  the  discipline  of  that  House. 

The  other  three  Deans  reside  in  the  Senior  House,  and  each  of  them  has  special 
charge  of  a certain  number  of  the  students’  rooms;  but  it  is  understood  that  all 
the  cTeans  exercise  a general  superintendence  over  the  whole  body  of  students. 

Every  student  has  a private  room,  with  the  exception  of  about  fifty  of  the  App.,  p.  162. 
junior  students,  who  sleep  in  double-bedded  rooms.  The  same  rooms  serve  for 
sitting  and  sleeping-rooms,  the  students  studying  there  during  the  period  of  the 
year  when  the  study  halls  are  closed.  The  students  are  absolutely  prohibited  App.,  pp.  164,169. 
from  visiting  one  another’s  rooms  on  any  pretence  whatever. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Deans  to  visit  the  rooms  of  the  students  under  their  Coll.  Stat.  c.  ir,- 
charge  at  least  twice  in  the  fortnight,  but  this  duty  does  not  seem  to  be  performed  s.  4.  App.,  p.  13. 
oftener  than  once  in  a fortnight.  During  these  visits,  which  are  stated  to  occupy  o’Kane. 
about  five  minutes,  the  Deans  observe  the  general  state  of  the  rooms,  and  the  Ev.,  p.  175. 
studies  of  the  young  men. 

The  Professors  take  no  part  in  the  discipline  of  the  College,  nor  are  they  in  any  Professor  Nevme. 
way  charged  with  or  deemed  responsible  for  it.  The  relation  between  Professor  Ev.,p.  54. 
and  pupil  is  confined  to  that  which  takes  place  during  the  liour  of  lecture. 

The  Superiors  take  their  meals  together  in  a hall  apart  from  the  students. 

The  hours  of  rising,  of  meals,  and  of  recreation,  are  uniform  for  all  the  stu-  App.,  p.  168. 
dents ; and  so  also  are  the  hours  of  study  and  religious  exercises,  with  some  slight 
variations. 

The  hour  for  rising  is  six  o’clock,  during  all  the  year,  except  from  the  Sunday  App.,p.  169.  ‘ 
after  Easter  to  the  close  of  the  summer  examination,  during  which  period  they 
rise  at  five ; and  for  about  a week  during  the  Christmas  holidays,  when  they  rise  • 


The  following  is  the  distribution  of  the  several  hours  of  the  day; — msTEmuTfox  of 

On  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Fridays  throughout  the  year:  rising,  6 App.,  p.'ifi. 
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o'clock  ; prayer,  Bi  ; study,  7;  Mass,  8^.;  breakfast,  9 t recreation  9j  i study,  10  ; 
lecture,  lUi;  recreation,!  14 ; study,12;  lecture,  2;  visit  to  Blessed  Sacrament,  S; 
dinner,  31'  recreation,  3J;  study, 6;  examination  of  conscience,  8 ; supper,  8.10; 
recreation  till  9 ; prayer,  9 ; at  1 0,  lights  extinguished.  After  taster  an  additional 
half-hour  is  added  to  study  in  the  morning,  and  another  immediately  oetore  the 
morning  lecture.  On  Saturdays  the  order  of  duties  is  the  same  until  12  o clock,  an 
hour  is  then  left  at  the  disposal  of  the  stndents,  previous  to  the  lectures  oi  Sacred 
Scripture  and  Kcclesiastical  History  in  the-  Senior  House,  and  of  Scripture  and 
Christian  doctrine,  and  of  the  French  language,  in  the  junior  house.  The  foregoing 
lectures  occupy  an  hour,  from  one  to  two  o’clock ; at  a quarter  past  two  the  study 
and  practice  of  church  music  commences,  and  lasts  lor  half  an  hour,  ihe  evening 
is  set  aside  for  confession.  On  Wednesdays  the  classes  of  Sacred  Scripture  and 
Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  Senior  House,  and  of  Sacred  Scripture  and  Christian 
doctrine,  and  of  the  French  language,  in  the  Junior  House,  occupy,  the  former  an 
hour  and  a-half  (from  lialf-past  ten  till  twelve  o’clock),  the  latter  an  hour  (till  half- 
past eleven  o’clock).  Sundays  are  prineipaliyemployed  in  devotional  exercises  (with 
intervals  of  recreation),  viz.,  low  mass,  at  which  the  students  coiiiinumcate,  high 
mass,  sermons,  vespers.  The  two  hours  from  six  to  eight  o’clock  m the  evening  are 
devoted  to  study.  A portion  of  the  second  year’s  divines  attend  the  Irish  Class 
throughout  the  year,  four  evenings  in  each  week,  from  seven  till  eight  o clock  ; 
and  the  rhetoric  and  humanity  students,  the  class  of  Eiigli.sli  rhetoric  at  the 


MEALS. 


Reg.  Piet.,  App., 
p.  31. 


STUDY, 
Dean  O’Kane. 
Ev.,  p.  176. 


.MONITORS. 
Col.  Stat,  c.  iv.s.  7 
Professor  Neville, 
Ev.,  p.  55. 


RECREATION. 


Reg.  Piet., 

App.,  p.  31. 

App.,pp.  169, 172 
174. 


same  uaui.  , . , . • x • i x 

When  the  hour  of  rising  is  five  o’clock,  there  is  study  from  six  to  eight ; mass 
at  eight ; study  from  half-past  nine  to  half-past  ten,  the  rest  of  the  day  being 
distnbuted  as  before.  On  Wednesday  the  time  of  class  for  the  senior  students 
is  an  hour  and  a half;  for  the  junior  students  only  an  hour.  On  Sundays  and 
Wednosdavs  the  junior  students  receive  religious  instruction  from  halt-past  five 
till  six.  When  class  is  suspended  the  students  have  a great  part  of  the  day  at 
their  own  disposal.  . 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  about  two  hours  in  the  day  are  given  to  religious 
exercises  ; nine  to  study  and  class  ; and  four  and  a half  to  meals  and  recreation. 

The  students  of  each  House  take  their  meals  in  a common  hall,  one  of  the 
Doans  being  always  present,  though  not  dining  with  the  students.  During  meals 
the  rule  of  “silence  is  strictly  observed,  and  no  conversation  is  permitted.  At 
dinner  one  of  the  students  reads  aloud,  first,  a chapter  of  the  Bible,^next,  a 
pasf?age  from  some  historical  or  literary  work,  and  afterwards  a passage  from  the 

Roman  Martyrology.  • x xi  x • 

The  vouno-  men  study  in  their  own  rooms,  except  during  the  winter,  that  is 
from  the  2()th  of  October  until  the  Sunday  after  Easter,  when,  in  consequence 
of  the  absence  of  fire-places  in  their  rooms,  they  use  the  study-hails,  of  which 


there  are  seven  in  all.  , • xi 

Diirino-  study  one  of  tlie  Deans  usually  walks  through  the  hail,  observing  the 
application  of  the  students,  and  the  books  upon  which  they  are  engaged. 

In  maintaining  discipline  at  meals,  study,  and  prayers,  the  Deans  are  assisted 
by  the  moiiitors,  who  are  certain  of  the  elder  students,  twenty-three  in  all,  selected 
from  the  two  senior  classes  of  theology  by  the  Deans.  Their  duty  is  to  observe 
the  students,  and  return  to  the  Deans  the  names  of  those  who  are  absent,  or  who 


commit  an  infraction  of  discipline.  i 

Every  Wednesday,  when  the  weather  is  fine,  all  the  students  of  the  College  take 
a walk ‘into  tlio  country  for  three  hours,  under  lie  superintendence  of  one  of  the 
Deans,  who  take  this  duty  in  turn.  No  student  is  permitted  to  be  absent  without 


a legitimate  excuse.  - • i i r 

On  other  days  some  of  the  students  amuse  themselves  during  the  hours  ot 
recreation  with  playing  at  ball,  or  bowls,  or  prison  bai*,  but  the  recreation  of 
the  greater  number  consist  in  simply  walking  about  the  recreation  grounds 
or  corridors.  Chess  and  backgammon,  though  not  prohibited,  are  discountc- 


uaiicuu.  . , f 11 

CUSTOM  OF  ASSO-  A custom  lias  grown  up  in  the  College,  which  though  not  enforced  by  any 
ciATiNG  WITH  statute  or  byo-law,  has  now  almost  acquired  the  strength  of  a rule,  btudents  irom 
CO-DIOCESANS.  dioccsG  are  in  the  habit  of  associating  exclusively  with  one_  another 

App.,  p.  1(4.  during  the  after-dinner  recreation.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  this 
practice,  it  is  certainly  so  far  countenanced  by  the  College  authorities,  that  a 
departure  from  it  on  the  part  of  a student  would  be  a subject  of  remark. 
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As  to  the  degree  of  importance  attached  by  the  superiors  of  the  house  to  the  opinions  on. 
observance  of  this  custom,  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion;  one  of  the  Pro-  Professor^Neville. 
fessors  stated  that  a wilful  and  continued  violation  of  it  by  a student  would 
expose  him  to  a reprimand,  and,  possibly,  to  the  penalty  of  the  refusal  of  Orders ; 
but  the  President  says  that  the  only  consequence  would  be  to  create  a suspicion  President, 
as  to  there  being  some  singularity  of  disposition  in  such  a student,  which  would  Ev.,  p.  22.5. 
require  more  vigilant  observation  as  to  his  general  character. 

With  respect  to  the  custom  itself,  the  members  of  the  College  appear  in 
general  to  approve  of  it,  as  tending  to  create  and  maintain  an  intimacy  among 
those  who  afterwards  on  the  mission  will  be  working  together  in  the  same 
diocese.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  have  the  elfect  of  fettering  the  choice  of  com-  obji-xtions  to. 
panions  amongst  members  of  the  same  class,  and  youths  of  similar  tastes  and 
pursuits,  and  must  thus  tend  to  maintain  local  prejudices,  and  deprive  them  of 
the  advantages  which  would  be  derived  from  a wider  intercourse  with  students 
from  various  parts  of  the  country. 

At  other  times  the  students  associate  with  different  classes  of  companions ; but 
here,  also,  custom  has  intervened  to  regulate  to  a certain  degree  these  com- 
panionships during  recreation.  These  customs  are  thus  stated  by  the  President: — President. 

“ As  far  as  I know,  they  associate  with  persons  from  the  same  dioceses  principally  P- 

after  dinner,  with  their  class-fellows  after  their  first  lecture,  at  half-past  eleven, 

“ with  others  from  the  same  class,  or  the  same  diocese,  or  neither,  after  breakfast, 

“ and  after  supper  with  others  whom  they  choose  likewise,  without  reference  to 
“ dioceses  or  classes.  To  prevent  disappointments,  they  agree  to  meet  and  walk 
“ with  each  other  at  these  daily  stated  times  of  recreation,  so  that  the  same  throe, 

“ or  four,  or  five,  companions  walk  together  every  day,  at  the  same  hours,  except 
“ after  supper,  when,  I understand,  they  have  commonly  different  sets  of  com- 
“ panions  for  different  nights,  and  thus  not  rarely  associate  at  this  hour  of  recrea- 
“tion  with  as  many  as  twenty  companions,  during  the  seven  nights  of  the  week. 

“ These  observations,  however,  are  applicable  only  to  these  stated  daily  hours  of 
“ recreation,  and  even  to  these  only  as  far  as  regards  those  students  who  spend 
“them  only  in  walking  round  the  grounds  and  corridors  or  cloisters.  At  otiicr 
“ exercises  and  amusements,  on  the  public  walks  outside  the  College,  at  the  extra 
“ times  of  relaxation,  on  Wednesdays  and  other  days,  there  are  usually  no  com- 
“ panions  previously  selected,  but  every  student  associates  with  those  who  may  be 
“ disposed  to  join  in  the  same  amusement,  or  whom  accident  may  bring  in  his  way.” 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  Professors  that  the  life  of  the  students  is  too  Dr.  Murray, 
laborious  and  monotonous,  and  that  somewhat  more  relaxation  is  required  than  App , p.  91. 
is  at  present  permitted.  Dr.  Murray  states  that  it  was  formerly  the  custom 
of  the  College,  that  whenever  the  usual  weekly  walk  was  prevented  by  wet 
weather  on  two  successive  Wednesdays,  the  latter  half  of  the  next  dry  day  should 
be  selected  for  the  purpose,  so  that  the  students  should  not  be  altogether  deprived 
of  their  customary  walk  by  the  accident  of  the  weather.  He  suggests  that  thi.s 
custom  should  be  resumed. 

The  religious  exercises  are  performed  in  each  house  by  the  students, assembled  in  uki.iuious 
the  Prayer  Hall.  In  the  morning  there  is  meditation  and  morning  prayer  for  liaif  kxkkcjsks. 
an  hour,  in  the  evening,  an  examination  of  conscience  and  night  prayer.  Prayers 
are  read  aloud  by  one  of  the  Deans.  All  the  students  hear  Mass  daily,  and 
make  a visit  to  the  chapel  for  a short  time  before  dinner. 

On  Sunday,  in  addition  to  Mass  in  the  morning,  they  attend  Solemn  High 
Mass  from  ten  to  eleven  o’clock,  sermon  from  twelve  to  half-past  twelve,  and 
vespers  in  the  afternoon  from  two  to  three. 

All  the  students  receive  Communion  at  least  once  a fortnight,  the  period 
prescribed  by  the  “ Regula  Pietatis,”  but  the  majority  of  the  students  commu-  App.,  p.  171. 
uicate  much  more  frequently. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  religious  exercises,  there  are  at  two  periods  of  the  retreats. 
year  Retreats — that  is,  special  courses  of  religious  instruction  and  meditation' on 
the  truths  of  religion.  The  first  Retreat,  which  lasts  four  days,  is  given  at  the  App.,  p.  171. 
re-assembling  of  the  students  at  the  commencement  of  the  academical  year. 

Some  clergyman,  not  a member  of  the  College,  is  usually  invited  to  conduct  this 
Retreat.  The  other  is  given  at  Pentecost,  immediately  before  the  conferring  of 
holy  orders,  and  is  for  the  most  part  conducted  by  the  Senior  Dean.  The  latter  Ev.,  p.  219. 
Retreat  lasts  a week  for  those  who  are  about  to  take  Orders,  and  four  days  for  the 
rest  of  the  students.  During  the  entire  of  these  periods  of  retreat  absolute 
silence  is  observed,  even  during  the  hours  allotted  for  exercise. 
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RELIGIOUS  Every  student  is  bound  to  provide  himself  at  entrance  with  a Bible,  and  some 
ixsTRUCTioN,  other  pious  books,  such  as  the  “Memorial  of  a Christian  Life,”  and  the  “Eleva- 
App.,  p.  175.  tion  of  the  Soul  to  God.” 

The  Vice-President  lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Bible,  and  explains  the 
Catechism,  on  Wednesdays,  from  half-past  ten  to  half-past  eleven,  and  on  Satur- 
days from  one  to  two.  The  students  of  the  Humanity  and  Rhetoric  Classes 
attend  these  lectures.  The  Senior  Dean  gives  religious  instruction  to  the  junior 
students,  on  Sunday  evenings,  from  half-past  five  to  six ; on  Wednesday  evenings 
at  the  same  hour,  and  on  Friday  mornings  from  half-past  six  to  seven.  On 
Friday  mornings  the  instructions  chiefly  regard  meditation  or  mental  prayer,  its 
Bt.,  p.  170.  nece.ssity,  advantages,  and  the  best  method  of  making  it.  On  Sunday  and  Wed- 
nesday evenings  the  instruction  is  chiefly  on  the  duties  of  the  priesthood. 

On  other  occasions,  as  on  the  first  Sunday  of  the  month,  and  on  the  principal 
festivals  of  the  Church,  the  Second  Dean  gives  instruction  to  the  junior  students. 

The  junior  students  have  also  on  Sundays  a spiritual  lecture  read  to  them, 
under  the  direction  of  one  of  the  Deans. 

Religious  instruction  is  given  to  the  students  of  the  senior  house,  including 
the  Dunboyne  students,  on  Saturday  mornings,  and  on  the  mornings  of  some  of 
the  principal  festivals. 

This  instruction  is  given  during  tliat  period  of  the  half  hour  allotted  to  morn- 
ing prayer  and  meditation,  which  is  not  occupied  in  prayer.  No  other  special 
religious  instruction  is  given  to  the  students  of  the  senior  house. 

BOOKS  PER-  The  students  may  possess  books  for  their  private  reading,  subject  to  the  inspec- 
MiTTED  AND  Dcans,  whose  duty  it  is  to  take  care  that  they  shall  not  have  any  book 

REQUIRED.  irnmoral,  infidel,  or  seditious  tendency.  Besides  the  Bible  and  the  books 

App.,  p.  170.  q£  devotion  above  mentioned,  the  students  are  required  to  have  such  of  the 
College  Class  Books  as  were  published  by  the  College  itself,  and  these  are  sup- 
plied by  the  Bursar  at  entrance. 

NEWSPAPERS.  There  is  a prohibition  against  the  introduction  of  newspapers  into  the  College, 
which  is  enforced  as  strictly  as  possible.  It  is,  however,  found  impracticable, 
App.,  p.  178.  notwithstanding  every  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  deans,  to  effect  their  complete 
exclu.sion. 

CORRESPOND-  The  students  have  perfect  freedom  of  correspondence  by  letter  with  persons  out- 
ENCE,  gjjg  College.  A power  of  inspecting  open  letters  is  supposed  to  be  conferred 
Coll.  Stafc.c.iv. 3.4.  by  the  Statute  which  authorizes  the  Deans  to  inspect  the  desks  and  papers  of  the 
App.,  p.  170.  students ; but  it  is  stated  by  the  President,  that  this  power  has  not  been  exercised 

Rev.  Mr.  diu’ing  his  administration.  The  friends  and  relations  of  the  students  are  permitted 

O’Callaglian.  to  visit  them,  but  they  are  in  this  respect  very  disadvantageously  circumstanced. 

Ev.,  p.  189.  There  is  no  hall  or  private  room  set  apart  for  their  reception ; and,  consequently, 

TmN^Roau  FOR^'  either  be  received  in  the  open  air,  or  in  the  sleeping  rooms  of  the  students, 

VISITERS  OF  Of  in  the  corridors  of  the  College.  This  deficiency  is  felt  to  be  more  than  an  incon- 

STUDENTS.  venience ; it  appears  to  produce  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  students, 

who  refer  it  to  a want  of  consideration  and  respect  for  their  feelings  and  comfort. 
TAKING  OP  THE  All  the  studcnts  are  required,  during  the  year  following  their  entrance,  to  take 
mANCE^s^GEo"  allegiance.  Accordingly,  at  the  Maynooth  Quarter  Sessions,  in  the 

III,  c.  21,10  GEO.  IV.  January  following  their  entrance,  they  take  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  10th George 
IV.,  before  the  Assistant  Barrister.  The  whole  class,  averaging  about  one 
hundred,  standing  in  the  gallery  of  the  Court,  repeat  the  oath  together  after  the 
Clerk  of  the  Peace,  and  subsequently  sign  a roll  kept  by  that  officer.  We  are 
not  fully  satisfied  that  the  period  in  their  college  course  prescribed  for  taking 
the  oath,  and  the  place  in  which  it  is  administered,  are  those  best  calculated  to 
give  tlie  proper  solemnity  to  the  proceeding. 

pu.MSHMENTs.  For  slight  breaches  of  discipline,  such  as  must  be  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
so  large  a community,  the  punishment  is  a private  reproof  from  one  of  the  Deans. 
For  more  serious  or  repeated  infraction,  a solemn  admonition  is  given  by  the 
President,  in  the  presence  of  the  Vice-President  and  Deans ; and  for  certain  very 
Coll.Stat.c.l3.s.6.  grave  offences,  specified  by  the  Statutes,  the  penalty  is  expulsion. 

The  offences  so  punishable  are — 

1.  Perverse  and  public  disobedience  to  the  commands  of  the  President. 

2.  Passing  the  College  boundaries  without  leave. 

3.  Private  revelling,  or  the  introduction  of  intoxicating  liquors  into  the 
College. 

4.  Intoxication. 

5.  Striking  another  severely  with  intent  to  injure  him. 
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6.  The  introduction  of  books  calumniating  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  or  of 
an  immoral  or  seditious  tendency. 

7.  Designedly  withdrawing  from  the  body  of  the  students  during  the  weekly 
walk. 

It  is  very  seldom,  however,  that  the  punishments  prescribed  by  the  Statutes 
are  needed.  The  fear  of  an  unfavourable  report  to  their  Diocesans  and  of  exclu- 
sion from  Orders,  operates  upon  the  minds  of  the  students  more  effectually  than 
any  defined  punishments ; and  the  students  are  stated  to  be  generally  well  dis- 
posed, and  willing  to  comply  with  their  duties. 

As  to  the  results  of  the  discipline  of  Maynooth,  we  have  heard  no  imputation  results  op 
from  any  quarter  against  the  moral  character  of  the  young  men,  and  we  have  no  discipline. 
reason  to  believe  that  their  general  conduct  is  other  than  irreproachable. 

Several  of  the  witnesses  before  us  have,  however,  expressed  their  opinion  that 
there  are  certain  defects  in  the  system  of  discipline,  in  its  bearing  upon  the  for- 
mation of  the  character  of  the  young  men,  which  it  would  be  very  desirable  to 
correct. 

The  system  has  been  complained  of  as  defective  in  the  following  respects: — alleged 

1st.  That  the  numbers  occupying  each  of  the  two  houses  are  much  too  large  defects  in 
for  the  efficient  working  of  any  system  of  discipline.  That  the  largeness  of  these 
numbers,  on  the  one  hand,  precludes  any  effective  supervision  or  attention  to  the 
formation  of  individual  character,  and,  on  the  other,  tends  to  engender  something 
of  the  unsettled  and  turbulent  spirit  which  characterizes  a multitude,  and  which 
forms  a serious  obstacle  to  their  training  for  a spiritual  office. 

2nd.  That  there  is  too  wide  and  marked  a separation  between  the  superiors 
and  the  students,  the  former  not  associating  with  the  latter  at  meals,  or  recre- 
ation, or  prayers — and  the  Professors,  especially,  having  no  kind  of  intercourse 
with,  or  control  over  their  pupils,  except  during  class  hour — that  the  result  of 
this  system  is  the  .absence  of  affectionate  relations  between  the  young  men  and 
the  heads  of  the  College,  and  of  paternal  influence  on  the  part  of  the  latter 
over  the  former. 

3rd.  That  larger  and  better  regulated  spiritual  instruction  is  needed  during 
the  entire  course. 

4tli.  That  the  material  appliances  of  spiritual  training  are  inadequate. 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  further  division  of  the  house,  Dean  Gaffney  says  : — ■ PnonaETY  op  fur- 

" The  number  in  the  senior  house  is  much  too  large  ; a division  of  the  College  ther  division  op 
“ into  two  or  three  separate  communities  is  most  desirable.  The  ends  for  which  house. 

“ the  College  was  established  would  be  effectually  promoted  by  such  an  arrange- 
“ merit.” 

Dr.  Lee,  the  Second  Dean,  says,  in  his  answers  to  paper  E : — 

“For  many  years  I have  been  of  opinion  that  the  most  important  improve-  App.,p.  164. 

“ merit  which  could  be  effected  in  the  government,  management,  and  discipline 
“of  the  College,  would  be  the  subdivision  of  the  senior  students,  on  the  same 
“ principle,  as  far  as  practicable,  that  the  juniors  are  divided  from  the  seniors. 

“ This  subdivision  of  the  senior  students  would  facilitate  the  management  of  the 
“ College,  improve  its  discipline,  enable  the  superiors  to  acquire  a more  certain 
“ knowledge  of  the  habits,  characters,  and  dispositions  of  the  candidates  for 
“ Orders,  and  thus  to  discharge  more  perfectly  the  most  important  of  all  their 
“ duties,  viz.,  the  selection  for  the  priesthood  of  those  who  are  fit,  and  the  exclu- 
“ siou  of  those  who  are  not.” 

The  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  after  stating  his  opinion  that  the  Dr.  Russell, 
spiritual  training  of  the  students  is  in  every  essential  respect  solid  and  judicious,  App.,  p.  178. 
and  that  it  is  the  same  substantially  as  that  pursued  in  all  ecclesiastical  colleges, 
says : — 

“ There  is,  however,  one  unavoidable  difference : in  consequence  of  the  much 
“ greater  number  of  our  community,  there  is  less  opportunity  for  that  formation 
“ or  direction  of  individual  chai-acter,  which  can  only  be  the  result  of  familiar  and 
“ constant  personal  intercourse  between  the  director  and  the  student,  than  in  the 
“ smaller  and  more  subdivided  communities  abroad.  If  a further  subdivision 
“ (even  partial)  of  the  community  were  possible,  I think  it  would  be  attended 
“ with  good  results.” 

Professor  Furlong  is  of  the  same  opinion.  He  says  that  the  further  division  Professor  Furloug. 
of  the  College  has  always  been  considered  to  be  a very  important  and  necessary  Ev.,  p.  92. 
measure  for  the  improvement  of  the  discipline  of  the  College,, and  the  moral 
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training  of  the  students;  and  he  refers  to  the  evidence  given  before  the  former 
Commission  of  Inquiry,  by  Dean  Dowley,  upon  the  same  subject. 

Upon  the  question  of  the  introduction  of  more  frequent  and  intimate  intercourse 
between  the  Professors  and  students,  and  of  a more  paternal  system  of  discipline 
altogether,  opinions  are  more  divided.  Several  think  that  such  a change  couid.not 
be  carried  into  effect  without  an  entire  reconstruction  of  the  College  system,  while 
others— considering  that  no  more  is  necessary,  as  the  preliminary  to  such  a change, 
than  a further  division  of  the  College,  which  is  by  all  admitted  to  be  desirable-- 
earnestly  advocate  the  change  itself,  as  the  great  means  of  elevating  the  whole 
.spirit  and  tone  of  training  at  Maynooth.  _ 

Dr.  Moriarty  gave  the  following  evidence  as  to  the  system  of  intercourse 
between  Professors  and  students  pursued  in  the  College  of  All-Hallows,  of  which 

he  was  the  head : — i o . -i 

“ Do  the  professors  and  students  take  their  meals  together  ihev  all  take 
“ their  meals  together,  students  and  professors. 

“ Do  you  consider  it  of  importance  that  that  course  should  be  followed? — I 
“ consider  its  course  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 

“ Will  you  state  for  what  reason? — In  the  first  place,  I consider  it  of  import- 
‘ iince,  inusmuch  as  it  accustoms  the  student  to  a gentlemanly  tone  of  feeling, 

■ by  raising  iiim  in  his  social  position;  I think  this  is  particularly  important  in 
‘ our  circumstances,  when  we  have  to  transfer  a number  of  young  men  to  a much 
“higher  .station  in  society  than  that  wiiichthey  previously  occupied.  It  becomes 
“ then  particularly  necessary  to  make  them  feel,  for  years  before  they  begin  to 
“ move  in  society,  that  tliey  belong  to  that  class  with  which  they  are  hereafter  to 
“ associate.  I think  also  that  this  association  with  their  superiors,  and  with  the 
“distinguished  visitors  who  will  occasionally  dine  at  the  College,  imposes  upon 
“ them  a <>-entlemanly  restraint,  and  that  it  improves  and  refines  their  manners. 

“ Do  you  think  that  such  training  is  very  necessary  for  persons  who  are  to  alter 
“ their  positions  in  society  so  much  in  their  progTe.ss  through  the  Collegc  ?— So 
“necessary  do  1 think  it,  that  I should  not  wish  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with 
“ ecclesiastical  education  in  any  college,  where  that  course  was  not  followed. 

“ Is  it  equally  essential,  in  your  opinion,  for  those  w'ho  are  intended  for  the 
“ mission  at  home  as  for  those  that  go  abroad  ? — There  is  some  difference,  but 
“ not  much.  In  iho  missions  abroad,  our  students  commence  to  occupy  a respon- 
“ siblc  position  almost  immediately  after  their  ordination ; they  come  into  official 
“intercourse  with  the  civil  and  military  authorities  in  the  British  colonies  and 
“ dependencies  ; and  I,  therefore,  am  more  anxious  that  they  should  acquire  the 
“ manners  and  haliits  which  that  re.sponsible  position  demands. 

“ Do  you  not  think  that  a similar  intercourse  takes  place  between  clergymen 
“ and  the  autboritics  in  this  country,  which  would  require  all  that  you  seem 
“ to  exact  from  clergymen  going  to  foreign  missions? — Not  exactly  to  the  same 
“ extent ; because  an  Irish  priest  is  for  some  years  a curate,  and  does  not  com- 
“ meiicc  to  occupy  so  responsible  a position  until  he  has  been  perhaps  for  several 
“ years  on  the  inikion.  But  I think  the  difference  is  very  trivial. 

“ Is  it  the  practice  of  the  professors  to  perform  any  other  duties  towards  the 
“ students  besides  those  of  mere  teaching — for  instance,  to  attend  to  their  spiri- 
“ tual,  or  moral,  or  practical  training  ? — Y es  ; it  is  one  of  the  principles  of  our 
“ system  that  all  the  directors  and  the  professors  shall  attend,  as  far  as  their  par- 
“ ticular  duties  will  allow,  the  spiritual  exercises  performed  by  the  students.  We 
“ consider  this  practice  of  the  utmost  importance,,  upon  the  common  principle, 
“ that  example  is  better  than  precept,  and  also,  because  the  students  will  per- 
“ form  their  spiritual  exercises  not  as  a task  imposed,  but  as  duties  becoming 
“ their  state,  and  they  will  be  more  likely  to  contract  permanent  habits  of  piety 
“ and  order. 

“ Do  you  find  that  your  training  does  not  unfit  a man  to  encounter  any  hard- 
“ ship  or  privation  to  which  he  may  be  exposed? — I think  not ; for  our  system 
“ of  discipline  is  rather  severe— early  rising,  very  plain  food,  rather  uncomfort- 
“ able  beds,  and,  on  the  whole,  there  is  as  little  of  domestic  comfort  as  in  any 
“ other  college. 

“ Does  it  in  any  way  unfit  them  for  intercourse  with  persons  of  the  meanest 
“condition  or  of  the  lowest  education? — No;  I think,  on  the  contrary,  that 
“ students  so  trained  would  be  more  courteous  and  condescending  to  persons  in 
“ a low  station. 
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‘‘  His  style  of  manners  is-not  so.  raised  as  to  make  him  less  acceptable  or  iiitel- 
f ligible  to  persons  of  inferior  education  and  station  ? — The  humblest  people  are 
■“pleased  and  gratified  by  delicate  and  refined  manners  in  a clergyman.” 

■ And  the  same  witness  thus  describes  the  system  of  training  at  St.  Sulpice,  At  St.  Sulpice. 
upon  which,  that  of  .All-Hallows  was  founded: — ... 

“ The  superiors  at  St.  Sulpice  associate  with  the  students  in  the  hours  of  Ev.,  p.  121,  q<i. 
“recreation,  they  wear  the  same  dress,  and  in  all  their  intercourse  treat  the 
“ students  as  their  equals  in  social  rank.  This  idea  was  put  forward  by  the' 

“ founder,  M.  Olier,  who  lived  about  1650.  He  had  curved  in  stone,  in  the' 

“ quadrangle  of  the  college,  so  that  it  might  meet  the  eye  of  the  student”  at 
“ entrance,  the  text  of  Saint  Paul  to  the  Ephesians,  chapter  the  second,  ‘ Jam  non 
“ estis  hospites  et  odtente,  sed  estis  cives  sanctorum  et  domestici  Dei.'  I consider 
“ that  the  advantages  of  this  system  are : — First,  that  as  we  advance  in  social  posi- 
“ tion  our  feeling  of  responsibility  in  the  regulation  of  our  conduct  increases,  and 
“ the  student  who,  instead  of  being  governed  as  a schoolboy,  is  treated  as  a 
“ clergyman  and  a gentleman,  feels  that  he  has  taken  his  place  in  society,  and 
“ that  lie  must  begin  to  act  as  a clergyman  and  a gentleman  should.  Secondly, 

“ by  associating  as  a friend  and  companion  with  those  in  authority,  his  feelings 
“ and  interests  become  identified  with  theirs,  and  he  is  through  life  a more 
“ moderate  and  a more  obedient  man.  Thirdly,  his  manners  are  refined  by 
“ associating  with  those  who  have  more  experience  of  the  world.  Fourthly,  there 
“ is  a constant  efibrt  on  the  part  of  the  superiors  to  form  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
“ the  students  in  their  conversations  with  them.  It  is  true  that  a superior  in  such 
“ association  with  the  students  might  act  imprudently,  by  speaking  lightly  of  the 
“ discipline  of  the  College,  or  of  his  colleagues,  or  by  heating  the  minds  of  students 
^‘with  party  questions  either  in  Church  or  State;  but  I consider  that  there  is 
“ much  more  danger  of  such  an  imprudence  in  the  opposite  system  where  it  is 
“ likely  to  take  place  clandestinely ; and  besides,  it  simply  follows,  that  if  there 
“ is  a professor  or  superior  capable  of  acting  in  such  a manner,  he  is  not  fit  for 
“ his  office  under  any  system.  Fifthly,  I have  always  observed  that  the  contrary 
“system  tends  either  to  produce  a spirit  of  sycophancy,  or  insubordination,  or'of 
“ suspicion  of  espionage.  The  Sulpician  system,  on  the  contrary,  begets  a habit 
“ of  politeness  towards  superiors,  and  even  of  affection,  and  at  the  same  time 
“ engenders  in  the  students  a more  manly  bearing.  The  next  thing  which  1 
“ observe  in  the  system  of  St.  Sulpice  is  a spirit  of  trust  in  the  students. 

“ Of  trust  in  what  respect? — The  absence  of  suspicion  in  the  superior  that  the 
“student  would  be  guilty  of  anything  derogatory  to  his  position.  This  spirit  of 
“ confidence  in  the  students  is  carried  out  by  the  Rule  which  directs  them,  should 
“ they  need  a dispensation  from  College  Rule,  and  not-find  it  convenient  to  ask 
“ it,  to  dispense  themselves,  and  afterw^ards  inform  their  superiors  that  they  have ' 

“ done  so. 

“ Is  no  further  surveillance  exercised? — Surveillance  is,  of  course,  necessary  in' 

“ order  to  form  the  habits  of  students,  and  in  order  to  ascertain  their  real 
“ character;  but  in  the  St.  Sulpician  system  surveillance  is  perfectly  attained  by 
“ the  association  of  the  superiors  with  the  students.  They  watch  without  watch- 
« ing — the  superior  is  not  set  over  the  students  like  a gaol  warden.  The  system 
“ of  discipline  is  altogether  paternal.  It  is  the  same  system  which  was  carried 
“ out  with  such  magnificent  results  by  the  great  Dr.  Arnold,  of  Rugby,  who  thus' 

“ formed  some  of  the  greatest  men  of  England. 

“ In  fact,  you  would  say  that  the  surveillance  is  exercised  in  the  same  way  as 
“ the  head  of  a family  which  is  living  together  becomes  acquainted  with  all  their 
“ transactions,' and  their  characters,  without  the  necessity  of  any  special  watch 
“upon  their  conduct? — Precisely.  The  Sulpician  system  in  this  respect  rests 
“ upon  the  principle  which  a German  philosopher  thus  expressed' — When  we 
“treat  men  as  if  they  were  what. they  are,  we  leave  them  what  they  are  ; but  if 
“we  treat  men  as  if  they  were  what  they  ought  to  be,  we  make  them  what  they 


“ ought  to  be.’ 

And  with  respect  to  the  applicability  of  such  a system  to  Ireland,  he  thus  ArpLicABiLiii 
speaks — _ Ireland. 

“ Do  you  think  that  the  social  training  to  which  you  have  referred  in  your  Ev.,  p.  123,  qq. 
“ answers  to  be  particularly  necessary  in  Ireland,  in  addition  to  moral  and  Intel-  44-47. 

“ lectual  training  ?— I consider  that  it  is  much  more  necessary  in  Ireland  than  in 
“ France.  Every  class  of  society  in  France  is  generally  more  refined  in  manner 

F 
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“than  the  corresponding  classes  in  this  country ; and  hence,  supposing  the  class 
“ from  which  our  students  are  taken  to  be  the  same  as  that  in  France,  greater 
“ attention  should  be  paid  to  the  refinement  of  their  manners.  I also  consider 
“ that  the  circumstances  in  which  our  country  is  placed,  require  that  greater 
“ attention  should  be  paid  to  the  formation  of  a meek  and  gentle  Christian 
“ character. 

“ And  that  you  consider  would  be  promoted  by  the  social  training  which  you 
“ think  is  obtained  from  that  mode  of  communicating  between  the  professors  and 
“ the  students  which  you  have  previously  described  ? — Such  is  my  opinion. 

“ Has  the  adoption  of  that  system  in  your  College  produced  a good  effect  upon 
“ the  characters  of  the  students  ? — My  experience  in  our  College  has  confirmed 
“ me  in  the  opinion  that  it  is  decidedly  advantageous  both  for  the  formation  of 
“ character  and  manners  ; and  such  importance  do  I attach  to  it  that  I should 
“ sever  my  connexion  with  the  College  if  a contrary  system  were  adopted. 

“ Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  peculiarity  in  the  character  of  the  Irish 
“ student  that  would  make  this  system  which  you  have  described  less  applicable 
“to  him  than  to  the  student  of  any  other  country? — Decidedly  not;  I have 
“ observed  the  Irish  chai’acter  under  that  system  in  the  Irish  College  in  Paris 
“and  in  the  College  of  All-Hallows.  I have  seen  Irish  students  trained  in  the 
“ College  of  St.  Sulpice,  and  in  many  other  colleges  of  France,  and  I always 
“ observed  that  that  system  produced  in  them  the  most  beneficial  results.  So  far 
“from  there  being  any  peculiarity  of  character  that  would  render  that  system 
“ unadvisable  to  be  adopted  with  Irish  students,  I think  that  whatever  peculiari- 
“ ties  of  character  they  possess  render  the  adoption  of  that  system  more 
“ necessary.” 

Dean  Gaffney  hesitates  as  to  the  propriety  of  effecting  so  fundamental  an  alter- 
ation in  a system  now  so  long  established,  yet  thinks  that  its  introduction,  if 
practicable,  would  be  a most  desirable  change  for  the  College. 

Dr.  Lee,  while  stating  his  decided  preference,  in  the  abstract,  for  the  system 
of  free  intercourse  between  the  Professors  and  pupils,  thus  mentions  his  grounds 
for  doubting  the  practicability  of  its  introduction  into  Maynooth 

“ The  government  of  the  colleges  in  which  that  system  is  successfully  carried 
“ out  is  absolute,  the  Directors  and  Professors  are  appointed  by  the  Superior,  and 
“ are  removable  by  him  at  will ; for  the  students,  the  will  of  the  Superior  has  the' 
“force  of  law.  The  government  of  these  colleges  is  patriarchal,  but  absolute  in‘ 
“ a high  degree.  The  government  of  Maynooth  is  a constitutional  government ; 
“ the  Professors  are  appointed  by  concursus,  and  neither  they  nor  the  Superiors  can 
“ be  removed  by  any  College  authority  except  for  an  offence  to  which  the  penalty 
“ of  deposition  is  annexed.  Every  student,  so  long  as  he  observes  the  rules  of  the 
“ College,  is  as  independent  in  his  position  as  a Superior  or  Professor.  Colleges 
“ of  the  former  description  are  small,  usually  governed  by  religious  congregations, ' 
“and  the  whole  community  lives  together  en  famille.  In  colleges  of  the  latter 
“ description  the  distinction  of  grades  is  more  marked,  and  each  member  falls  into 
“ his  own  place.  I doubt  very  much  if  the  system  adopted  successfully  in  smaller 
“ colleges,  governed  by  the  Sulpicians  and  other  similar  bodies,  would,  in  a country 
“ like  this,  work  as  well  as  the  system  that  has  been  adopted  at  Maynooth.  When 
“ the  habits  of  a community  are  fully  formed  it  is  very  difficult  to  change  them,' 
“ and  an  attempt  to  introduce  a system,  of  which  freedom  of  intercourse  forms  a 
“ part,  and  without  which  that  freedom  of  communication  would  not  long  continue" 
“ to  exist,  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  attended  with  considerable  difficulties  and  its 
“ultimate  success  be  very  doubtful.” 

' And  the  President  states  in  stronger  terms  his  grounds  of  objection  : — 

“ I think  the  alteration  referred  to  would  not  be  an  improvement,  at  least,  unless 
“the  constitution  of  the  College  in  several  substantial  fundamental  points  were- 
“ also  altered  accordingly.  The  present  sytem  at  Maynooth  is,  that  the  Pro- 
“ lessors  unite  with  the  students  in  the  principal  and  some  of  the  shorter  religious 
“ exercises  of  class  days  as  well  as  Sundays  and  holidays,  and  the  Deans  are  with" 
“ them  at  all  their  religious  exercises,  at  their  meals  in  the  refectory,  at  their 
“recreation  and  public  walks  within  and  outside  the  College.  The  more  constant; 
“ and  familiar  intercourse  contemplated  in  the  question,  is  a system  better  suited, 
“ I think,  to  small  than  to  very  numerous  communities — to  seminaiies  for  the 
“ education  ot  young  boys  rather  than  for  grown-up  young  men.  Its  advantages' 
“ would,  I conceive,  be  greater  in  a small  than  in  a lai’ge  community,  and  would 
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« not  be  at  all  considerable  in  a college  so  very  large  and  advanced  as  Maynooth ; 
“ but  its  disadvantages — for  even  in  a small  community  disadvantages  might 
result — would  be  greater  in  a large  than  in  a small  community. 

“ I would  apprehend  that  such  familiar  intercourse  would  tend  to  lessen,  not, 
« perhaps,'  the  respect,  but  the  desire,  for  lectures  and  religious  instructions,  and 
“that  interest  in  them  which  even  novelty  helps  to  create.  It  might  also  tend 
“ to  weaken  authority  in  the  enforcement  of  the  duties  prescribed  by  the  rules  of 
“ the  institution.  In  colleges  where  the  pupils  are  young  and  their  number  small, 
“ authority,  which  in  these  houses  is  usually  absolute,  however  parental,  and 
“ practically  under  almost  no  limitation  or  control,  is  easily  maintained;  but 
“ where  the  scholars  are  more  advanced  in  years,  and  their  number  very  great, 
“and  the  governing  authority  very  strictly  limited  by  jealous  constitutional 
“ restraints,  and  subject  to  different  and  unconnected  courts  of  appeal,  such  limited 
“ authority  can  be  more  easily  endangered.  Hence  it  was  that  I said  that  in  such 
“ Colleges  as  Maynooth  the  disadvantages  would  be  greater,  and  that  I would 
“ think  it  a perilous  experiment  to  reintroduce  there  a system  which  the  Trus- 
tees,  after  some  trial,  thought  proper  long  since  to  abolish. 

“ W hat  are  the  evils  that  you  apprehend  would  result  from  such  intercourse  in  a 
“ small  community? — Partly  those  which  I have  just  now  endeavoured  to  describe ; 
“ and  again,  I would  fear  that  if  there  were  at  any  time  among  the  professors  or 
“ persons  in  authority  even  one  whose  conversation  was  sometimes  less  improving 
“ or  cii’cumspect,  or  suited  to  the  condition  and  edification  of  students,  evils  of 
“ another  kind  might  arise,  even  in  a small  community,  which,  however,  in  a large 
“ community  would  be  very  much  greater. 

“The  evil  which  you  apprehend,  I presume,  is  that  fuhiliarity  would  breed  a 
“ contempt  of  authority  ? — Not  exactly  a contempt : I stated  rather  that  I feared 
“ it  might  weaken  or  lessen  respect  for  authority,  having  before  my  mind  not 
“ merely  the  direct  effects  of  such  familiarity  or  companionship,  but  also  the 
“ danger  that  it  might  lead  to  suspicions  of  partiality  or  prejudice  tou’ards  those 
“ students  with  whom  a professor  might  happen  more  or  less  frequently  to 
“ associate,  and  to  jealousies,  little  parties,  a less  even  and  unagitated  tone  of  feel- 
“ ing,  and,  in  consequence,  a less  simple,  imdiscriminating,  religious  respect  for 
“ authority  than  would  be  desirable.  Its  advantages,  moreover,  would  not  be 
“ very  great  in  so  large  a College  as  Maynooth,  where  a Professor  could  not 
“ often  be  the  companion  of  any  one  individual,  the  number  of  students  being  so 
“ great  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  Professors. 

“ Taking  the  number  of  students  at  Maynooth,  roughly,  at  five  hundred,  and 
“ the  number  of  the  Professors  at  twenty,  that  would  give  a proportion  of  about 
“ one  to  twenty-five;  and  you  are  of  opinion  that  with  that  proportion  of  one  to 
“ twenty-five,  the  professor  could  not  exercise  much  personal  influence  in  forming 
“ the  character,  the  manners,  and  habits  of  the  students,  by  his  intercourse  with 
“ them  ? — I am  fully  persuaded  that  the  Professors  in  the  proportion  specified,  do 
“ alu'ays  exercise  much  personal  influence  in  forming  the  character  and  habits  of 
“ the  students  by  their  intercourse  with  them  according  to  the  system  long  cstab- 
“ lished  at  Maynooth.  But  I doubt  very  much  whether  such  useful  influence 
“ would  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  suggested  increase  of  familiar  inter- 
“ course  on  somewhat  diiferent  occasions.  I do  not  even  feel  certain  that  such 


“ useful  influence  might  not  be  rather  diminished  thereby.  On  the  whole, 

“ balancing  the  advantages  with  the  disadvantages  of  the  suggested  alterations,  I 
“ am  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  try  the  experiment,  and  that  it  would 
“ not  be  found  an  improvement.” 

The  Prefect  of  the  Dunboyne  Establishment  also  expresses  his  unwillingness  Dr.  O’Hanlon, 
to  disturb  the  present  system.  Answers  to  Paper 

Upon  this  subject,  as  well  as  upon  that  of  the  general  religious  training  of  the 
students.  Professor  Crolly  thus  expresses  his  opinion  : — _ Ins^etjctiok. 

“ The  system  of  religious  instruction  is  most  imperfect.  This  instruction  might 
“ almost  be  said  to  be  confined  to  the  spiritual  Retreats  which  take  place  at  the  Answers  to  Paper 
“ beginning  and  end  of  each  academical  year.  One  of  these  Retreats  is  generally  G.  App.,  p.  205. 
“conducted  by  the  senior  Dean,  and  the  other  by  some  stranger,  who  is  not  in  ..  .• 

“ any  way  connected  with  the  College.  The  Deans  also  give  an  occasional  lecture 
“ during  the  course  of  the  academical  year ; but,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes, 

“neither  the  President,  Vice-President,  nor  any  of  the  Professors,  either,  give 
religious  instructions,  or  are  even  present  whilst  they  are  given  by  the  Deans.  It 
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is  manifest  tliat  this  system  is  most  absurd  and  defective.  All  the  heads  of  the 
“ College  who  are  capable  of  giving  religious  instruction  should  be  obliged  to 
“ assist  in  discharging  this  most  essential  duty.  It  would  seem  to  have  been- 
“ devised  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  perfect  estrangement  which  exists 
“ between  professors  and  student,  that  not  one  of  those  whose  duty  obliges- 
“ him  to  teach  the  students  has  ever  been  invited  to  conduct  a Retreat.  This 
•“  irrational  system  should  be  totally  abolished.  The  heads  of  the  College  should 
“dine’ with  the  students,  mingle  with  them  in  their  hours  of  prayer  and  of 
“ relaxation,  and  affectionately  impart  to  them  religious  instruction,  not  only  at 
“ times  of  spiritual  retreat,  but  for  one  hour  at  least  during  each  week  of  the 
“ academical  year.  Masters,  Professors,  and  students,  should  be  all  obliged  to 
“ be  present  at  these  instructions.  The  time  for  religious  instruction,  and  the 
“ persons  to  impart  it,  during  the  ensuing  term,  should  be  appointed  at  the  end 
“ of  each  academical  year.  This  would  secure  the  efficient  discharge  of  a most 
“ important  duty,  and  would  bring  superiors  and  students  into  a friendly,  and,  I 
“ tru.st,  into  a holy  and  mutually  purifying  intercourse.” 

As  to  the  absence  of  certain  material  means  of  religious  training.  Dr.  Russell,- 
the  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  thus  speaks  : — 

“ There  is  another  more  striking  defect  in  the  present  condition  of  the 
“ College, — the  total  absence  or  exceedingly  inadequate  character  of  what  I may 
“ be  permitted  to  call  the  material  appliances  of  spiritual  training.  The  insu-ffi- 
ciency  of  cliapel  accommodation  whether  for  the  comfort  of  the  students,  or  for 
“ the  maintenance  of  the  order  and  repose  indispensable  to  recollection;  the  want  of 
“ sufficient  space  for  the  becoming  and  effective  observance  of  church  ceremonial-} 
“the  absence  of  those  helps  to  spirituality  which  are  supplied  by  the  externals 
“of  religious  art,  as  correct  and  striking  models  of  ecclesiastical  architecture,^ 
“ costume,  and  decorations,  suitable  religious  pictures,  statues,  and  other  sacred- 
emblems,  constitute,  in  iny  opinion,  a defect  in  the  system  for  the  training  of 
“ the  students  of  our  College,  and  for  the  formation  of  their  character  and  spirit^ 
“ the  importance  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  overrate,  and  which,  in  these  par- 
“ ticulai’S,  not  only  lowers  the  prevailing  habit  and  tone  of  the  students’  minds 
“ in  College,  but  exercises  a most  pernicious  influence  upon  their  tastes  in  after- 
“ life.  I think  it  most  essential,  not  only  for  the  due  religious  education  of  the 
“minds  of  the  students  in  College,  but  for  their  direction  in  what  will  be,  a 
“ most  important  part  of  their  duty  in  the  ministi*y — the  formation  of  the  .religi- 
" ous  character  of  the  people,  and  the  improvement  of  their  religious  tastes — • 
“that  the  very  building  in  which  they  are  trained  should,  if  it  were  possible, 
“ supply  in  its  chapel  and  halls  what  they  could  carry  with  them  through  life  as 
“ the  ideal  of  propriety  in  every  department  of  sacred  ceremonial  and  sacred  art ; 

and  that  it  should  be  made  to  serve,  almost  insensibly,  and  by  its  very  atmos- 
“ pherc,  as  a school  of  all  the  most  essential  principles  of  ecclesiology.” 

Upon  these  subjects  we  thought  it  right  to  circulate  questions  among  Foreign 
Colleges  for  Ecclesiastics,  so  as  to  give  an  opportunity  of  comparing  their  arrange- 
nients  in  these  subjects  with  those  of  Maynootb ; the  results  will  appear  from 
the  answers  set  forth  in  the  Appendix. 

Upon  all  these  questions  of  discipline  and  religious  training,  although  the  State 
has  a deep  interest  in  the  result,  yet  as  it  cannot  directly  interfere,  we  have  con- 
tented ourselves  with  providing  the  best  mateidals  within  our  reach,  upon  which 
the  Trustees,  with  wiioin  the  powers  and  responsibility  reside,  may  come  to  a 
practical  conclusion.  • - 


STUDIES  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  By  the  Colleg-c  Statutes  it  was  provided  that  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  free 
THE  FREE  placcs  then  established,  the  Provinces  of  Armagh  and  Cashel  should  have  the 
„ ■ ...  riirht  of  presentiu"’ sevent-y-five  students  each  ; the  Provinces  of  Dublin  and  Tuam 

’ fifty  each,  ^ylth  a provision  tor  preserving  the  same  proportion  in  case  ot  the 

augmentation  of  the  numbers  on  the  establishment.  According  to  this  arrange- 
ment the  right  of  presenting  to  the  five  hundred  free  places,  established  by  the 
Act  of  1845,  is  distributed  among  the  above  Provinces  in  the  proportions  fol-* 
lowing: — Armagh  and  Cashel,  one  hundred  and  fifty  each  ; Dublin  and  Tuam,> 
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one  hundred  each;  and- these,  again,  are  subdivided  by  agreement,'  among  the 
several  Dioceses  of  each  Province,  according  to  the  following  table : — 


36  free  places 

. . for  Dublin. 

29 

for  Meath. 

28 

for  Tuam. 

24 

each  for  Kildare  and  Elphin. 

22 

for  Killaloe. 

21 

for  Armagh. 

20 

each  for  Cashel,  Cork,  Ferns,  Ossory,  Kerry,  Limerick, 
and  Waterford  with  Lismore. 

18 

for  Cloyne. 

17 

each  for  Ardagh  and  Kilmore. 

16 

each  for  Clogher,  and  Do'vn  with  Connor. 

14 

each  for  Derry  and  Killaia. 

12 

each  for  Raphoe,  Achonry,  Clonfert,  and  Kilfenora 
with  Kilmacduagh. 

8 

for  Dromore. 

4 

each  for  Galway  and  Ross 

In  addition  to  the  above  students  entirely  supported  by  the  public  funds,  and 
the  punboyne  students,  there  are  the  burseholdors,  to  whom  we  have  previously 
referred. 

As  previously  to  the  augmented  grant  the  annual  grant  was  adequate  for  the 
support  of  two  hundred,  and  fifty  students  only,  each  .Bishop  had  the  right  to 
recommend  as  many  additional  students  as  were  willing  to  pay  for  their  main- 
tenance and  were  duly  qualified.  Those  who  were  thus  maintained  were  called 
pensioners.  Others  were  maintained  partly  as  pensioners  and  partly  on  the 
establishment.  The  number  of  pensioners  in  the  College  on  the  1 6th  of  April, 
1844,  was  one  hundred;  and  of  students  partly  pensioners  and  partly  on  the  estab- 
lishment one  hundred  and  eighty-three.  Since  the  augmentation  of  the  grant, 
no  pensioner  has  been  received.  The  number  of  students  in  the  College  on  the 
x6th  of  April,  1853,  was  515. 

The  age  at  which  students  usually  enter  Maynooth  is  eighteen  or  nineteen, 
but  some  enter  a few  years  older  or  younger.  Their  average  age  at  entrance  has 
rather  diminished  since  1845. 

■ In  many  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Dioceses  of  Ireland,  diocesan  seminaries  have 
been  established,  .under  the  superintendence  of  the  respective  Bishops,  intended 
chiefly  for  the  preliminary  education  of  ecclesiastics.  In  the  districts  where  these 
seminaries  exist,  the  candidates  for  Maynooth  are  for  the  most  part  educated  in 
them.  In  other  places  such  education  is  obtained  at  ordinary  schools.  The  total 
expense  of  the  preliminary  education  of  a student  is  stated  to  amount  upon  the 
average  to  about  £150 ; and  his  outfit,  on  entering  the  College,  to  about  £30. 

When  a vacancy  occurs  in  one  or  more  of  the  free  places  assigned  to  a Bishop, 
he,  selects  from  among  the  young  men  of  his  diocese  who  intend  to  enter  the 
priesthood  the  number  requisite  to  supply  the  vacancies.  This  selection  is  made 
either  according  to  the  superior  merit  shown  in  the  diocesan  seminary  (wherever 
such  exhts),  or  according  to  the  result  of  an  open  public  examination,  of  which 
previous  notice  is  given.  The  student,  thus  selected,  presents  himself  for  entrance 
examination,  furnished  with  a letter  from  his  Bishop  to  the  president,  stating  bis 
age,  parentage,  residence,  disposition,  and  character. 

A fee  of  eight  guineas  is  paid  at  entrance,  as  before  stated.  The  payment  of 
this  fee  was  discontinued  for  some  time  after  the  augmentation  of  the  grant. 
It  has,  however,  been  lately  resumed,  and  the'  fund  is  applied,  amongst  other 
purpo.ses,  to  the  payment  of  the  salary  of  the  third  junior  Dean. 

The  general  period  at  which  the  entrance  examinations  take  place  is,  from  the 
25th  of  August  until  the  1st  of  September  in  each  year;  and  the, examinations 
continue  for  about  four  hours  each  day,  until  all  the  candidates  present  are 
examined.  But  candidates  w'ho  present  themselves  at  any  time  between  the 
25th  of  August  and  the  following  Easter  Sunday,  are  examined,  when  they  come, 
in  the  same  manner  as  at  the  general  entrance  examinations.  The  President,  in 
either  case,  invites,  by  public  notice,  all  the  Superiors  and  Professors  to  be  present 
at  the  examination.  Each  candidate  is  examined  separately,  and  is  allowed 
about  a quarter  of  an  hour  for  preparation.  At  every  entrance  examination  three 
at.  least  of  the  Professors. ior  other  Superiors,  must  be  present  as  examiners. 


Afp.,  p.  75. 
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Statute,c.viii.8. 4.  In  general,  six  or  eight  examiners  attend,  and  all  of  them  interrogate;  but  the 
App.,  pp- 19,  92.  principal  part  of  the  examination  is  conducted  by  the  classical  Professors ; and 
especially  by  the  Professor  of  the  class  to  which  the  candidate  aspires,  or  the  class 
immediately  preceding.  The  admission  or  rejection  of  the  . candidate  is  deter- 
mined by  the  votes  of  the  majority  of  the  examiners  present.  If  the  candidate 
is  not  found  qualified  to  enter  the  class  for  which  he  proposes,  but  qualified  for 
a lower  class,  he  is  admitted  into  such  lower  class ; if  he  be  not  qualified  for 
the  Humanity  Class  he  is  rejected  altogether ; and  in  that  case  his  Diocesan  has 
App.,  p.  77.  power  of  sending  up  another  candidate  at  any  time  before  the  following 

Easter,  so  as  to  save  the  current  year. 

Ntjmbee  REJECTED  Duting  the  nine  years  from  1845  to  1853,  inclusive,  851  students  entered  the 
DttEiNo  THE  YEARS  Collegc ; 380  Candidates  were  rejected  from  the  higher  class  for  which  they  pro- 
erom1845io1853.  posed,  and  placed  in  a lower  class,  making  an  average  of  42  annually ; and  67 
were  totally  rejected,  making  an  average  of  a little  more  than  seven  annually. 
App  p 76  Of  those  totally  rejected  eighteen  presented  themselves  from  Dublin,  eight  from 
Meath,  seven  each  from  Ardagh  and  Elphin,  five  from  Kilmore,  four  from  Achonry, 
three  each  from  Limerick  and  Kilmacduagh,  two  each  from  Armagh,  Cashel, 
Tuam,  Down,  Kildare,  and  Galway,  and  one  each  from  Clogher,  Dromore,  Clon- 
fert,  and  Ferns. 

The  matter  of  the  entrance  examination  varies  according  to  the  class  which 
the  student  seeks  to  enter.  The  following  table  shows  the  entire  course  for  ad- 
mission to  the  three  classes  of  humanity,  rhetoric,  and  logic,  viz. : — 

ENTRANCE  Entrance  Course  for  Admission  to  the  Class  of  Humanity. 

COURSE.  Zatin.—Cxsa.r,  de  Bello  Gall.j  1st  and  2nd  Books  Virgil’s  Eclogues ; 1st,  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  Books  • 

App.,  pp.  75,  76.  Virgil’s  iEneid  j Horace’s  Epistles ; Sallust ; Cicero’s  Four  Orations  against  Catiline. 

Qi-eck. — Greek  Giummarj  Gospel  of  St.  John;  Lucian’s  Dialogues,  1st  Book,  (Murphys  or 
Walker’s) ; Xenophon’s  Oyropoidia,  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  Books. 

Also,  Murray’s  Abridgment  of  English  Grammar j a Short  System  of  Geography;  and  the  Ele- 
ments of  Aritlnnetio. 

Entrance  Course  for  Admission  to  the  Class  of  Euetoric. 


RULE  AS  TO 
EXAMINATION  IN 
ENGLISH. 
Journalof  Trustees 
27th  Juno,  1829. 
App.,  pp.  76,  92, 
99. 

ITS  NEGLECT. 
App.,  p.  93. 


App.,  p.  115. 


App.jpp.  103, 114, 


The  whole  of  the  Examination  Course  for  admission  to  Humanity,  and  besides — 

Zafm.-— Cicero’s  Oi-ations  on  the  Manilian  Law,  for  Archias,  Milo,  Marcellua,  and  Ligarius ; Horace’s 
Odes  and  Satires ; Livy,  three  First  Books ; Virgil’s  Jilneid,  5th,  6th,  7tli,  and  8th  Books ; Homer’s 
Iliad,  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  Books. 

Also  Grecian  History,  Roman  History,  and  Algebra,  as  far  as  Quadratic  Equations  inclusive. 

Entrance  Course  for  Admission  to  the  Class  of  Logic. 

The  whole  of  the  two  preceding  Examination  Courses,  and  moreover — 

—.Tacitus,  first  five  Books  of  the  Annals ; Livy,  4th  and  5th  Books ; Virgil’s  Georgies,  and 
the  four  last  Books  of  the  Jilneid;  Horace’s  Art  of  Poetry. 

6r,.ce;};_I.Iomer’8  Iliad,  5th,  6th,  7th,  and  8th  Books;  Demosthenes  Philippics  and  De  Corona; 
Longinus  do  Sufalimi.  • 

Also,  English  and  Irish  History ; and  Euclid,  sis  Books ; or  the  whole  of  Dane  s Geometry, 
including  surfaces  and  solids. 

By  a resolution  of  the  Trustees,  first  adopted  in  the  year  1829,  and  revived  in 
the  year  1841,  it  was  declared  that  no  student  should  be  admissible  into  the 
Humanity  Class  who  should  not  be  found  capable  of  answering  in  Murray’s 
Abridgment  of  English  Grammar,  a Short  System  of  Geography,  and  the  Ele- 
ments of  Arithmetic.  This  resolution,  though  retained  on  the  entrance  card, 
has  remained  a dead  letter,  and  there  is,  in  fact,  no  examination  at  entrance  in 
English  grammar  or  composition;  nor  is  the  examination  in  history  a sub- 
stantial or  effectual  one,  no  student  being  ever  rejected  for  deficiency,  however 
great,  in  that  respect. 

In  classics,  the  candidates  are  examined  in  translating  viva  voce,  and  in  parsing 
passages  selected  from  the  authors  which  constitute  the  course,  and  in  the 
elements  of  prosody. 

The  entrance  examinations  in  science  are  conducted  by  three  of  the  officers  of 
the  College  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  These  officers  are,  the  Vice- 
President,  the  Professor  of  Physics,  and  the  Professor  of  Humanity. 

A resolution  was  entered  into  by  the  Trustees  in  June,  1847,  to  the  effect 
that  candidates  for  admission  into  the  class  of  logic  or  physics  be  examined  in 
algebra  and  geometry,  and  that  for  admission  into  the  class  of  humanity  or 
rhetoric,  after  the  opening  of  lectures,  the  knowledge  of  as  much  algebra  and 
geometry,  as  shall  have  been  taught  at  that  date  in  the  class  to  which  the  can- 
didate aspires,  be  required.  This  resolution,  as  the  Professor  of  Physics  has  stated 
to  us,  has  never  been  strictly  enforced,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  studies  in  his 
class  has  been  impaired  in  consequence. 

If  a candidate  presents  himself  for  admission  to  the  class  of  physics,  he  is 
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examined  in  the  subjects  taught  during  the  logic  year.  If  he  propose  for  the 
lowest  class  of  divinity,  he  is  examined  in  the  matter  of  the  logic  and  physics 
years.  _ If  he  propose  for  one  of  the  liigher  classes  of  divinity,  he  is  examined 
exclusively  in  the  theology  of  the  year  immediately  preceding. 

Of  the  851  students  who  entered  College  during  the  nine  years  from  1845  to  App.,  p.  77. 
1853  inclusive,  321  entered  the  class  of  humanity;  193,  that  of  rhetoric;  190, 
that  of  logic ; 54,  that  of  physics ; 69,  the  first  year’s  Divinity  Class ; 14,  the 
second  year’s  Divinity  Class ; and  io,  the  third  year’s  Divinity  Class. 

The  standard  of  attainments  required  for  entrance,  so  far  as  classics  are  con- 
cerned, appears  to  be  as  high  as  can  be  reasonably  required,  considering  the  con- 
dition of  the  preparatory  schools. 

It  appears  to  be  a defect  that  a candidate  proposing  to  enter  the  Physics 
Class,  or  one  of  the  Divinity  Classes,  does  not  undergo  an  examination  to  test  his 
proficiency  in  the  studies  of  the  lower  classes. 

It  has  been  also  suggested,  and  we  think  the  suggestion  a very  reasonable  one,  App.,  p.  123. 
that  after  the  general  period  of  entrance  examinations,  from  the  25th  of  August 
to  the  1st  of  September,  there  should  be  certain  stated  days  for  entrance 
examinations,  instead  of  the  present  system,  which  permits  a candidate  to  present 
himself  at  any  time  before  the  succeeding  Easter — a rule  which  is  stated  to 
occasion  serious  interference  with  the  classes  of  the  professors,  .who  are  called 
away  to  act  as  examiners. 

It  has  been  also  suggested  that  in  the  other  departments,  as  well  as  in  science, 
standing  examiners  should  be  appointed  for  each  year. 

A great  defect  in  the  entrance  examination,  as  at  present  constituted,  is,  chief  defect  in 
unquestionably,  the  want  of  an  adequate  test  of  the  proficiency  of  the  candidates  entrance  exa- 
in  the  knowledge  of  English.  Considering  the  period  of  life  at  which  young 
men  enter  the  College — generally  the  age  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  years — it  is 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  any  collegiate  training  can  succeed  in  giving  the  Professor  Crolly. 
student  a proper  knowledge  of,  or  mastery  over,  the  resources  of  the  Englisli  Bv.,  20. 
language,  unless  the  groundwork  has  been  laid  in  his  previous  education. 

In  many  instances  the  circumstances  and  position  of  the  students  who  enter  Eev.  John  Harold. 
Maynootli  are  such  as  to  give  little  opportunity  for  the  eai’ly  acquisition  of  a Ev.,  42. 
good  English  education ; and  in  the  preparatory  schools  which  the  students 
attend  before  their  entrance  into  the  College,  it  appears  that  English  education 
does  not  receive  sufficient  attention,  which  may  be  attributable  to  the  superior 
importance  of  Latin  and  Greek  for  the  collegiate  prospects  of  the  pupils.  In 
many  instances  candidates  very  deficient  in  knowledge  of  English  are  admitted;  Lord  FfrcncL  to 
and  this  defect  is  one  which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  remedy  within  the  College.  paperH,App.,2ll. 

With  respect  to  effecting  an  improvement  in  this  respect,  some,  whose  opinions  Dr.  Dison. 
are  entitled  to  weight,  think  that  any  improvement  must  begin  with  the  prepara-  AnswertopaperH, 
tory  schools,  and  that  until  better  and  more  extensive  provision  is  made  for  P* 
primary  education,  it  would  be  of  little  use  to  enforce  a higher  standard  for  President, 
entrance  into  the  College ; but  in  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  witnesses,  -^PP'’  P‘ 
it  would  produce  a decidedly  beneficial  effect  upon  the  preparatory  education  of 
the  candidates,  if  it  were  known  that  their  grammatical  acquaintance  with  the 
English  language  would  be  rigidly  tested  at  entrance,  in  which  case  the  pre- 
paratory schools  would  adapt  their  teaching  to  the  requirements  of  the  College 
in  this  respect,  as  they  have  already  done  in  the  departments  of  classics  and 
mathematics.  The  Board  of  Trustees  seems  to  have  been  of  this  opinion,  as 
they  have  lately  promulgated  and  repeated  the  rule  requiring  the  candidates  at 
entrance  to  answer  in  the  ordinary  departments  of  English  education. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  this  rule  should  be  no  longer  a dead  letter,  but  recommenda- 
should  be  for  the  future  enforced,  and  that  each  candidate  for  admission  should  to 

be  required  to  write  a short  composition  or  translation  in  English,  so  as  to  rule. 
test  his  acquaintance  with  the  rules  of  orthography  and  syntax. 

The  complete  College  course  consists  of  eight  years.  course  of 

The  academical  year  in  Mayuooth  extends  over  nine  months,  commencing  on  collegV^ 
the  1st  of  September,  and  terminating  shortly  after  midsummer. 

The  following  is  a summary  of  the  studies  during  the  several  years  of  the 
College  course : — 

First  (Humanity)  year — Latin,  Greek,  English  Literature,  Algebra,  Bible  App.,  p.  111. 
History. 

Second  (Rhetoric)  year — Latin,  Greek,  English  Literature,  Geometry,  Bible 
History. 
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Third  (Logie)  year — Logic,  Metaphysics,  Ethics,  French,  or  English  Literature. 

• Fourth  (Physics)  year— Natural  Philosophy,  Ecclesiastical  History. 

Fifth  (1st  Divinity)' year— Theology,  Ecclesiastical  History,  Irish.  • - 

Sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  (2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  Divinity)  years  Theology, 
Sacred  Scripture,  Ecclesiastical  History,  Hebrew.  _ 

• The  student  ascends  from  class  to  class  in  each  successive  year,  as  a matter  oi 
course,  except  in  two  instances : — 

1st.  In  ease  of  marked  deficiency,  a student  is  sometimes  obliged  to  remain  a 
second  year  in  the  same  class.  ' _ ^ . . 

2nd.  Occasionally  a student,  at  the  instance  of  his  Bishop,  is  permitted  to  pass 
over  a class,  and,  for  instance,  to  go  direct  from  the  class  of  humanity  to  that  of 
logic.  This  is  done  in  pursuance  of  a resolution  of  the  Trustees,  in  cases  where, 
ill  any  particular  diocese,  there  is  an  urgent  demand  for  clergymen. 

The  average  number  of  students  in  the  class  of  humanity  is  about  thiity-five, 
They  attend  nine  lectures  during  the  week  under  the  Professor  of  Humanity,  seven 
in  Classics,  and  two  in  Algebra.  They  also  attend  four  lectures  in  the  week; 
of  an  hour  each,  in  the  class  of  English,  and  receive  instruction  in  the  Catechism 
and  Scriptural  history  from  the  Vice-President. 

The  authors  read  in  the  Humanity  Class  are,  in  Latin,  Cicero,  Livy,  and 
Horace;  in  Greek,  i loraer,  Xenophon,  and  Epictetus. 

The  mo’de  of  teaching  is  in  substance  the  same  as  that  used  in  a class  at  an 
ordinary  school,  a certain  portion  of  a Latin  or  Greek  author  being  marked 
out  as  the  business  of  a lecture,  and  a student  being  called  iipon  in  his  turn  to 
translate  and  parse  a portion.  Occasionally  the  Professor  gives  explanatory  lec- 
tures to  his  class  in  the  form  of  prelections.  _ _ 

They  are  also  exercised  in  Latin  and  Greek  prose  compositions.  The  pro- 
fessor gives  them  a theme  in  English  to  translate  into  Latin,  and  a^theme  in' 
Latin  to  translate  into  Greek  ; sometimes  he  gives  them  a theme  in  English  to 
translate  both  into  Greek  and  Latin.  A composition  of  this  kind  is  required 
from  each  student  at  lea.st  once  a week  The  Professor,  after  having  examined 
in  private  these  compositions,  or  as  many  of  them  as  he  can,  (for  he  states  that 
his  time  rarely  enables  him  to  read  over  them  all),  reads  and  comments  upon 
some  of  them  in  class.  Compositions  in  verse  are  sometimes,  but  not  usually, 
required. 

Preparatory  to  his  instructions  in  algebra,  the  Professor  instructs  his  class 
in  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions.  He  then  goes  through  the  rules  of  the  alge- 
braic course,  first  explaining  the  principles  and  then  interrogating  the  stu- 
dents in  subsequent  lectures.  Two  lectures  in  the  week  are  given  upon  these 
subjects. 

There  arc  two  examinations  in  the  year  in  the  class  of  humanity — one  in^the 
month  of  January  after  the  Christinas  recess,  the  other  at  Midsummer.  The 
subject  matter  of  each  examination  is  the  business  of  the  preceding  half  year. 
The  examiners  consist  of  the  Professor  of  Humanity  assisted  by  three  assessors, 
two  of  whom  are  professors.  Each  student  is  under  examination  for  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Pour  premiums  are  given  in  the  Humanity  Class  for  the 
best  answering  at  these  examinations,  consisting  of  books  selected  by  the  Trustees, 
varying  in  value  from  £1  10s.  to  £l. 

The  students  of  the  Rhetoric  Class  are  instructed  in  Greek  and  Latin,  under 
tlie  Professor  of  Rhetoric ; in  Geometry,  under  the  same  professor ; in  the 
catechism  and  Scriptural  history,  under  the  Vice-President ; and  they  also  attend 
the  lectures  of  the  Professor  of  English. 

The  choice  of  Greek  and  Latin  books  to  be  used  in  the  Rhetoric  Class  is  left 
to  the  Professor.  The  course  for  the  last  year  consisted  _of  Cicero  de  Oratore, 
Quinctilian,  the  Georgies  of  Virgil,  the  Agricola  of  Tacitus,  in  Latin;  the  Rhetoric 
of  Aristotle,  Demosthenes  de  Corona,  and  the  Second  Book  of  Thucydides,  in 
Greek. 

The  examinations  in  this  class  are  conducted  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as 
those  in  the  class  of  Humanity,  namely,  by  the  examination  of  the  students  in 
turn  in  the  day’s  business  in  class,  with  occasional  prelections  from  the  Professor. 
Such  prelections  are  given  about  once  a week,  on  the  average. 

In  this  class  also,  the  students  are  exercised  in  prose  composition  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  besides  in  written  translations  from  these  languages  into  EngUsh.- 
Thc  practice  of  the  Professor  is  to  give  one  composition  each  week  in  Greek, 
Latin,  and  English,  alternately.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Professor  to  read  over 
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these  compositions  in  private,  and  correct  their  defects ; but  it  appears  that  he 
cannot,  without  much  difficulty,  find  time  to  perform  this  duty,  and  it  appears 
to  be  in  practice  not  fully  performed. 

The  studies  in  this  class  have  a two-fold  object,  namely,  the  continuance  of  the 
classical  education  of  the  students  as  well  as  their  instruction  in  the  principles  of 
rhetoric.  - For  the  latter  purpose,  the  students  are  lectured  by  the  Professor  in  ' 
the  substance  of  Aristotle's  Rhetoric,  which  is  read  as  a class  book ; and  the  Pro-  Ev.,  p.  I5l. 
fessor  states  that  he  explains  the  text  in  English  by  references  to  other  authors, 
ancient  and  modern. 

The  students  of  tins  class  also  receive  two  lectures  in  the  week  in  Geometi’y. 

The  class  book  used  by  them  is  the  Geometry  of  the  Abbe  Darre,  a work  com- 
piled by  a former  professor  of  the  College,  which  is  stated  to  us  to  comprise  all  Ev.,  p.  156. 
the  demonstrations  contained  in  Euclid’s  Elements,  but  upon  a method  in  imita- 
tion of  Lacroix. 

The  examinations  in  the  Rhetoric  Class  take  place  half  yearly,  as  in  the  class  Examinations. 
of  Humanity.  The  examiners  are  the  Professor  of  the  class  and  three  additional 
examiners  appointed  by  the  Trustees.  During  the  last  year  they  were  the  Vice- 
President,  the  Professor  of  Sacred  Scripture,  and  the  Professor  of  the  fourth 
year’s  Theology.  The  examination  of  each  student  occupies  about  15  minutes. 

As  to  the  e:ticiency  of  the  studies  of  the  Humanity  and  Rhetoric  Classes  under  opinion  as  to 
the  present  s^’stem,  the  opinion  which  we  have  formed  is,  upon  the  whole,  un-  epficienoy  op 
favourable.  The  subject  matter  of  these  studies  comprehends  the  higher  classics,  these^classes 
algebra,  geometry,  and  English;  and  we  should  not  recommend  the  addition  of  ' 
any  other  subject,  with  the  exception  of  ancient  history.  But  the  provision  made 
for  teaching,  taken  with  reference  to  the  state  of  preparation  of  the  candidates, 
does  not  seem  adapted  to  supply  the  defects  of  their  previous  education.  To 
correct  these  defects,  to  teach  the  students  accurately  and  critically  the  authors 
which  they  read,  and  at  the  same  time  to  implant  the  germ  of  tastes  and  habits 
leading  of  themselves  to  the  higher  cultivation  of  the  mind,  should  be  the  end 
proposed  in  the  classical' teaching  of  these  years.  It  is  impossible,  we  think, 
to  overestimate  the  value  of  these  two  years  of  a student’s  life,  if  properly 
employed,  especially  when  the  general  industry  of  the  students  and  the  absence 
of  all  temptations  to  idleness  are  taken  into  consideration. 

The  materials  to  work  upon  are  young  men  from  seventeen  to  nineteen  years  grounds  of. 
of  age,  with  a knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
pass  the  entrance  examination,  but  with  scarcely  any  critical  knowledge  of 
those  languages,  with  a slight  knowledge  only  of  the  rudiments  of  algebra  and 
geometry,  and,  for  the  most  part,  with  a very  imperfect  English  education.  A 
youth  so  educated,  on  entering  the  Humanity  Class,  foi'ms  one  of  a class  of  35 
or  40,  who  attend  lectures  for  seven  hours  in  the  week,  and  have  a certain 
amount  of  matter  appointed  as  the  business  of  each  lecture,  for  which  they  are 
liable  to  be  called  on  by  the  Professor,  But  as  the  call  lasts  from  twenty 
minutes  to  half  au  hour,  each  student  is,  on  an  average,  called  upon  to  answer 
in  class  only  about  once  in  the  fortnight.  The' system,  as  was  stated  by  one  of  Professor  Neville, 
the  Professors,  rather  provides  that  a certain  amount  of  business  shall  be  treated  P-  52. 
before  the  whole  class  than  that  each  student  shall  accurately  know  every  part 
of  that  business. 

The  students,  in  addition,  compose  in  the  Humanity  Class  a weekly  theme  in 
Latin  or  Greek,  and  in  the  Rhetoric  Class  a weekly  theme  alternately  in  Latin, 

Greek,  and  English ; but  the  Professors  find  it  impracticable  to  read  over  and 
correct  all  these  compositions,  and  but  four  or  five  of  them  are  publicly  read  and 
commented  on  in  class.  It  is  plain  that  under  such  a system  the  progress  of 
any  student  must  almost  entirely  depend  upon  his  own  interest  in  the  authors 
which  -he  reads,  an  interest  hardly  likely  to  exist  to  any  great  extent  in  the 
absence  of  any  means  taken  to  create  or  sustain  it.  And  the  stimulus  given  by 
the  hope  of  distinction  at  the  examination  is  greatly  lessened  by  the  comparative 
worthlessness  of  the  premiums.  The  Professor  of  Humanity  states  that  he  App.,  p.  124, 
recommends  to  his  class  several  books  of  reference  on  grammar,  philology,  and 
composition  ; but  as  it  appears  that  very  fe'w,  if  any,  of  the  studeuts  of  this  class 
are  themselves  possessed  of  these  works,  and  as  they  have  not  access  to  any 
library,  the  recommendation  to  use  them  cannot  have  any  practical  value. 

It  is  the  prevailing  opinion  among  such  of  the  superiors  of  the  College  as  have  proposed 
turned  their  attention  to  the  subject,  that  the  mode  of  teaching  in  the  junior  alteration  op 
classes  should  be  altered,  and  a distinct  system  of  teaching,  upon  the  tutorial 
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method,  introduced.  In  the  present  system  there  is,  in  fact,  an  endeavour  to 
combine  the  tutorial  and  professorial  methods,  but  both  are  done  imperfectly.^ 

Mr.  Gargaii,  the  Professor  of  Humanity,  proposed  an  entire  scheme  of  studies 
for  the  junior  house— a portion  of  which  was,  that  the  Humanity  Class  m the  Col- 
lege should,  as  a distinct  class,  be  abolished ; that  the  Rhetoric  Class,  the  standard 
for  entrance  to  which  should  be  raised,  should  be  the  lowest  College  class ; and 
that  such  of  the  students  as  should  be  unfit  to  enter  the  Rhetoric  Class  should 
be  placed  for  a year  or  more  under  the  care  of  some  of  the  Dunboyne  students, 
whose  duty  it  should  be  to  train  them  in  Latin  and  Greek,  according  to  the  tutorial 
method  That  the  Professors  of  Humanity  and  Rhetoric  should  be  made  respec- 
tively Professors  of  Greek  and  Latin,  to  whom  should  be  entrusted  the  charge  of 
the  Rhetoric  Class,  and  of  giving  occasional  lectures  to  the  more  advanced  classes 
of  the  junior  house,  and  of  supervising  the  studies  of  the  young  men  under  the 
immediate  care  of  the  Diinboyne  students.  , 

The  employment  of  the  Dunboyne  students  in  teaching,  which  this  proposal 
contemplates,  would  be  but  carrying  into  practical  effect  a provision  of  the 
Statutes  for  that  purpose.  ^ ^ 

By  the  ninth  and  tenth  articles  of  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  Statutes,  it  is 
provided  as  follows ; — . . , , . ^ , 

“But  since  in  establishing  this  class  of  students  our  principal  object  is,  that 
“persons  may  not  be  wanting  who,  succeeding  to  the  Professors  whose  places 
“may  become  vacant  cither  by  their  death  or  otherwise,  may  execute  without 
“interruption  the  duty  of  teaching  in  the  College,  which,  however  learned 
“they  may  be,  they  will  not  be  able  to  discharge,  unless  they  shall  have 
“acquired  by  experience  a facility  of  communicating  instruction  to  others.^  We 
“ desire,  therefore,  that  the  senior  students  also  may  have  their  share  in  the 
“province  of  teaching.  It  will,  therefore,  be  their  business  at  stated  times,  to 
“ question  the  pupils  of  the  various  classes  concerning  the  subjects  which  have 
“ been  discussed  under  the  direction  of  their  masters.^ 

This  provision  of  the  Statutes  has  never  been  carried  into  full  effect.  To  put 
it  in  practice  and  to  employ  some  of  the  Dunboyne  students  in  the  fimcrion  of 
tutors  to  the  junior  classes,  has  appeared  to  several  of  the  superiors  of  the  College 
the  best  remedy  for  the  deficiency  in  the  present  system  of  teaching  in  the  junior 
classes.  Dr.  Oilanlon,  the  J’refect  of  the  Dunboyne  Hstablisbment,  is  decidedly 
in  favour  of  the  adoption  of  that  course,  both  as  desirable  for  the  better  teaching 
of  the  Humanity  Classes,  and  as  a benefit  to  the  Dunboyne  students  themselves, 
who  should  be  thus  employed,  as  a means  of  preserving  and  increasing  their 
knowledge  of  the  several  departments  through  which  they  have  passed. 

Professor  Crolly  is  of  the  same  opinion,  and  suggests  that  the  Dunboyne 
students  thus  employed  should  remain  a longer  time  in  the  College,  and  should 
receive  an  additional  salary  for  their  services.  _ He  says : — 

“The  statute  could  be  put  in  force,  I think,  very  advantageously,  if  a plan 
“ were  agreed  upon  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  by  which  two  Dunboyne  students, 
“at  least,  or  perhaps  more,  should  be  appointed  to  assist  the  Professors  of  the 
“junior  classes,  adopting  the  tutorial  method  of  teaching,  at  a different  time 
“from  that  at  which  the  Professors  of  those  classes  lecture ; and  I think  that 
“those  Dunboyne  students  should  receive  a higher  salary  than  the  rest,  which 
“ might  be  done  in  various  ways.  I think,  also,  that  those  persons  might  be  very 
“usdul  afterwards,  when  they  would  leave  College,  in  teaching  in  the  diocesan 
" seminaries.  But  I think  that  a longer  time  should  be  allowed  to  those  tutors 
“ on  the  Dunboyne  Establishment,  for  various  reasons : first,  because  they  would 
“not  be  continually  changing,  they  would  have  a longer  time  to  perfect  them- 
“ selves  in  the  languages,  and  the  risk  of  inefficient  persons  being  appointed 
“would  be  much  lessened;  secondly,  because  it  would  be  an  additional  indnee- 
“ment  for  a number  of  the  Dunboyne  students  to  prepare  themselves  for  com- 
“peting  for  the  office  of  tutor,  when  they  would  be  allowed  to  remain  for  a 
“longer  period  in  College.  The  appointment  should  be  made  by  public  compe- 
“tition,  the  subject  of  which  should  not  be  general,  as  in  the  case^of  a concursus 
“ for  a Professor’s  chair,  but  should  be  confined  to  languages.  This  would  be  no 
“inconvenience  to  a Bishop  who  might  require  the  services  of  a Dunboyne 
“student  for  his  diocese,  because  any  Bishop  can  take  his  own  subject  out  of 
“ College  whenever  he  pleases ; and,  therefore,  it  occurs  to  me,  that  allowing 
“them  to  remain  a longer  time  in  College  will  not  in  any  way  prevent  a Bishop 
“from  employing  any  such  person  in  his  seminary.  Each  Bishop  has  his  own 
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“ subjects,  and  he  can  call  on  them  when  he  pleases ; and,  therefore,  it  would 
“ not  have  any  practical  effect  in  restraining  a Bishop,  except  that  he  might  not 
“ wish  to  deprive  the  student  of  the  advantages  he  would  enjoy  in  College.  I 
“ think  that  the  tutors  should  get  a larger  salary  than  others  not  similarly  em- 
“ ployed,  and  this  would  be  advantageous  in  other  respects.  The  Dunboyne 
“Establishment  is  now  so  managed,  that  the  very  weakest  student,  who  can  get 
“the  merest  qualification  for  being  admitted  on  the  establishment,  gets  as  much 
“ as  the  best  student  on  it ; and  as  this  is  an  unequal  distribution  of  rewards, 

“ this  increase  might  be  so  regulated  as  to  amend  that  great  defect.  I think 
“that  the  students  of  the  Dunboyne  Establishment  appointed  to  those  offices 
“ should  get  a larger  salary,  and  that  they  should  be  allowed  three  additional 
“ years  on  the  Dunboyne,  that  is  six  years  altogether.” 

On  the  other  hand,  Dean  Gaffney  and  Dean  Hackett,  while  admitting  the 
advantage  to  the  junior  classes  of  being  tutored  by  the  Dunboyne  students,  are 
of  opinion  that  the  latter  could  not  devote  the  necessary  time,  except  at  the  Ev.,pp.l67,246. 
sacrifice  of  their  proper  studies. 

Dr.  Murray,  the  senior  Professor  of  Theology,  recommends  the  employment  of 
the  Dunboyne  students  in  the  Theological  Classes  according  to  a plan  to  which 
we  shall  hereafter  advert,  but  is  opposed  to  their  employment  as  tutors  in  the 
Humanity  Classes  for  two  reasons : first,  the  difficulty  of  finding  Dunboyne 
students  fitted  for  the  task  of  classical  teaching  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years 
since  their  own  classical  studies — particularly  those  in  Greek — have  been  given  Ev.,  p.  79. 
up ; and,  secondly,  that  such  employment  would  frustrate  one,  and,  as  he  con- 
ceives, the  main  end  of  the  Dunboyne  Establishment,  which  is  to  make  them 
more  profound  and  extensive  scholars. 

Dr.  Murray  suggests  a fundamental  change  in  the  system  of  teaching  the 
classics,  which  would  involve  the  abolition  of  the  professorial  system  altogether, 
and  the  substitution  of  the  tutorial.  His  words  are  these : — 

“ I would  put  the  two  classes  into  one.  I would  entirely  abolish  the  profes-  Ev.,  79. 

“ serial  and  substitute  the  tutorial  system.  I would  have  the  students  drilled 
“for  several  hours  of  the  day,  just  as  they  are  in  public  schools,  and  in  some, 

“at  least,  of  the  preparatory  diocesan  seminaries,  every  student  having  his 
“daily  task,  exercise,  translating,  parsing,  and  soforth,  as  in  schools.  It  is  plain 
“ to  me  that  boys  of  such  limited  classical  attainments  as  are  the  students  of  the 
“two  Greek  and  Latin  Classes  in  Maynooth,  would  learn  more  in  a few  months 
“ under  the  tutorial  or  schoolmaster  system  than  they  do  now  in  two  years  under 
“the  present.  Few  priests,  I apprehend,  would  like  to  undergo,  or,  perhaps, 

“ from  their  habits,  be  fitted  to  undergo  such  drudgery,  and  to  persevere  in  it. 

“You  could  get  laymen,  first-rate  classical  scholars,  for  less  than  a Professor  s 
“ salary.  But,  of  course,  the  rights  of  the  existing  Professors  should  be  fully 
“ and  sacredly  preserved.” 

Your  Commissioners,  are  disposed  to  agree  with  Dr.  Murray,  as  to  the  opinion  upon 
inexpediency  of  employing  the  Dunboyne  students  in  acting  as  tutors  to  the 
junior  classes.  That  duty,  if  at  all  properly  discharged,  is  one  which  we  are 
convinced  could  not  be  efficiently  performed  in  the  leisure  hours  of  tlie  Dun- 
boyne students.  It  is  quite  sufficient  to  absorb  the  entire  time  and  attention  of 
those  engaged  upon  it.  Either,  then,  the  duty  would  be  discharged  in  an  im- 
perfect and  perfunctory  manner,  and  so  as  to  be  of  no  real  value,  or  else  the  Dun- 
boyne students  selected  must  relinquish  altogether  their  proper  studies,  which 
w'ould,  on  the  one  hand,  as  Dr.  Murray  observes,  frustrate  the  object  of  the 
Dunboyne  Establishment,  and  on  the  other,  would  circumscribe  without  due 
reason  the  area  of  choice  in  the  selection  of  tutors. 

But  we  are  by  no  means  prepared  to  agree  with  Dr.  Murray  as  to  the  expe- 
diency of  entirely  abolishing  the  professorial  system  as  regards  these  classes. 

Accurate  verbal  training  in  the  languages  which  they  learn  is,  no  doubt,  the 
chief  thing  needed  for  them,  as  it  is  clearly  the  foundation  of  all  scholarship ; 
yet,  we  believe  that  such  training  alone  will  be  very  far  from  supplying  all  that 
should  be  reasonably  looked  for  in  the  education  of  members  of  a college,  who 
are  no  longer  to  be  subjected  to  the  mental  discipline  of  mere  boys.  To  infuse 
into  them  a due  apprehension  of  the  spirit  of  the  authors  which  they  read,  and 
of  the  genius  of  the  languages  which  they  study,  to  give  them  that  appreciation 
of  and  taste  for  classical  literature  which  merely  verbal  study  tends  rather  to 
cramp  than  to  develop,  are  objects  never  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  a collegiate 
education,  and  these  are  the  peculiar  functions  of  a Professor. 
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KECOMMEN-  "^0  recommend,  then,  that,  with  a view  to  meet  the  defects  of  the  prepai’atory 

ASSISTANT  education  of  the  students,  the  tutorial  system  should  be  introduced  into  these 

TEACHERS.  lower  classes,  and  that  two  Assistant  Professors  of  Greek  and  Latin,  or  rather,  two 

classical  teachers  should  be  appointed,  to  whom,  under  the  direction  of  the  Profes- 
sors of  Humanity  and  Rhetoric,  the  elementary  instruction  of  those  classes  should 
be  committed.  It  would  thus,  become  practicable  to  carryout  Dr.  Murray’s 
sug'gestions,  and  to  have  every  student  exercised  in  translating  and  parsing. 

OF  LECTURES  BY  The  Prolfessors  of  Humanity  and  Rhetoric,  being  relieved  from  a portion  of 
ANCIENT^HL?  woi’k,  might  give  lectures  in  Ancient  History  and  Geography,  both 

TORY  AND  ' of  wliich  subjects  are  at  present  comparatively  neglected. 

oEOftRAPitY.  These  lectures  need  not  be  catechetical,  but  might  be  delivered  in  the  form  of 

prelections.  It  would  not,  however,  be  necessary  for  the  Professors  in  all  cases 
to  give  historical  lectures  of  their  own  composition,  but  they  might  lecture  from 
some  historical  work  of  which  they  approve.  We  would  recommend  that  distinct 
AND  OF  SUB, STAN-  and  Substantial  prizes  should  be  given  at  the  half  yearly  examinations  of  these 
TiAL  x’RizEs  IN  d^sscs  for  the  best  answering  in  Ancient  History  and  Geography,  as  well  as  in  the 
DEPARTMENTS.  Other  departments  of  study,  with  respect  to  which  we  were  impressed  with  the 
inadequacy  of  the  present  premiums  in  number  and  value. 

CLASS  OF  LOGIC.  xhc  avcragc  number  of  students  in  the  Logic  Class  is  about  seventy-two. 

They  receive  nine  lectures  in  the  Aveek,  during  the  thirty  weeks  of  the  academical 
year,  from  the  Professor  of  Logic : tAvo  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and 
Fridays,  and  one  on  Saturdays.  They  are  instructed  in  Logic  from  the  assembling 
of  Class  in  September  until  Christmas ; in  Metaphysics,  from  January  until  a 
few  weeks  before  the  Midsummer  examinations ; and  in  Ethics,  during  the  latter 
Aveeks.  About  one-third  of  the  weekly  lectures  consist  of  prelections  from  the 
Professors  on  the  business  to  be  read.  The  remainder  consist  of  catechetical 
examinations  in  the  text-books.  The  text-books  are,  in  logic,  a compilation  by 
Joseph  Valia,  in  metaphysics  and  ethics,  treatises  by  Anglade,  a French  refugee 
clergyman,  formerly  a Professor  in  Maynooth.  The  language  used  in  the  Logic 
Class  is  Latin,  which  is  considered  as  conducive  to  precision  of  thought. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  treatises  in  logic,  ethics,  and  metaphysics,  used  at 
Maynooth,  have  been  thus  detailed  by  the  Junior  Professor  of  Theology ; — 

Mr.  Neville.  “ The  trcatiscs  from  Avhich  the  Professor  of  Logic  lectures,  are  the  Lyons 

Ev.,  p.  49.  “course  of  philosophy,  reprinted  in  Dublin  for  the  College.  There  are  three 

“tracts — Logica,  ftletaphysica,  Ethica.  The  tract  ‘ Logica’  treats  of  definition 
“ of  the  nature  and  varieties  of  terms,  the  nature  and  the  qualities  of  propositions, 
“the  kinds  of  propositions,  syllogisms,  the  rules  of  syllogisms,  and  various  kinds 
“of  argumentation,  in  its  first  part;  in  the  second  part  it  discusses  the  motives 
“ of  judgment.  In  the  first  part  the  student  is  taught  the  abstract  rules  of  logic, 
“ and  in  the  second,  the  condition  of  the  applicability  of  those  rules,  that  Is,  the 
“existence  of  certain  means  in  men  of  discovering  real  absolute  truth — actual 
“existence.  These  means  or  sources  of  actual  knowledge  are  enumerated,  and 
“ explained,  and  established.  ‘ Sensus  intimus,’  Avbich  informs  him  of  the  present 
“actual  state  of  his  OAvn  miud,  the  ideas  he  has,  the  judgment  he  forms,  the  sen- 
“satious  he  experiences,  and  so  on.  ‘ Evidentia,’  pointing  out  the  relations 
“betAvecn  ideas,  their  agreement  or  disagreement.  ‘ Memoria,’  by  Avhich  we 
“ become  cognizant  of  former  conscious  states  of  our  minds.  ‘ Relatio  sensuum,’ 
“through  Avhich  Ave  are  made  aAvare  of  material  existence.  ‘Testimonium 
“homimun,’  on  Avhich  Ave  rely  for  oiu*  knowledge  of  facts  occurring  not  in  our 
“ presence,  &c. 

“ The  metaphysics  treatise  commences  Avith  Avhat  are  called  general  meta- 
“ physics,  which  teach  the  general  properties  of  beings,  such  as  the  nature  of 
“possibility  and  of  essence,  of  nature,  oiatura,  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect, 
“ and  the  general  qualities  of  being,  as  they  are  called  the  transcendental  quaii- 
“ties.  After  general  metaphysics  comes  the  treatise  of  special  metaphysics, 
“ Avhich  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  one  regards  God,  the  ‘ Spiritus  Increatus,’ 
“ the  other  regax'ds  the  hixman  mind,  ‘ Spiidtus  Creatus,’  and  is  called  psychology. 
“ In  the  first  part  Ave  pi’ove,  by  five  arguments,  the  existence  of  God,  and  meet 
“ the  objections  of  the  infidels ; we  then  pass  on  to  establish  the  various  attx’ibutes 
“ of  God,  and  mention  the  pi’incipal  eiToi’s  that  haA'e  been  bi*oached  regarding 
“ them.  In  the  second  part  Ave  ti*eat  of  the  human  soul,  its  spirituality,  its  simpli- 
“ city,  its  poAver  of  thinking,  experiencing  sensations,  forming  judgments,  reason- 
“ ing — entei’ing,  meantime,  into  the  various  speculations  of  philosophers,  Descartes, 
“ Mallehi’anche,  Clarke,  Locke,  and  any  othei*s  that  the  Professor  may  deem  fit 
“to  introduce,  but  those  mentioned  are  treated  of  in  the  ti’acts  themselves. 
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“la  ethics  we  first  treat  of  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  a human,  that  is, 
“ an  imputable  act,  then  lay  down  the  internal  rule  of  morals,  namely,  conscience, 
“and  explain  its  nature,  the  various  kinds  of  consciences — the  timorous  con- 
“ science,  the  lax  conscience,  the  scrupulous  conscience,  the  erroneous  conscience ; 
“ we  then  pass  to  what  is  termed  the  external  rule  of  morality,  w'hich  is  law, 
“and  discuss  various  questions  relating  to  the  natural  law,  whence  it  derives  its 
“force,  whether  it  can  be  dispensed  with,  even  by  God,  refuting,  as  we  proceed, 
“the  opposite  errors  of  Hobbes,  Spinoza,  &c.  These  three  sets  of  subjects  form 
“the  study  of  the  logic  year.” 

The  average  number  of  students  in  the  class  of  physics  is  about  seventy. 
They  receive  nine  lectures  a week,  during  the  academical  year,  from  their  Pro- 
fessor ; one-third  of  the  lectures  are  prelections,  the  remainder  are  catechetical. 
The  course  is  said  to  comprise  algebra,  geometry,  plane  and  spherical  trigono- 
metry, conic  sections,  mechanics,  optics,  astronomy,  electricity,  hydrostatics, 
hydraulics,  pneumatics,  and  electro-magnetism.  They  have,  like  the  other 
classes,  two  half-yearly  examinations— -one  in  January,  and  one  in  June. 

Before  Christmas,  geometry,  algebra,  trigonometry  and  conic  sections,  are 
taught;  after  Chi-istmas,mechanics,astronomy,hydrostatic3,pueumatics,andoptics. 

The  mode  of  teaching  is  in  a great  degree  preleotionary,  but  combined  with 
calls.  The  professor  explains  the  subject  in  the  form  of  regular  lectures,  and 
at  a subsequent  lecture  calls  upon  his  pupils  to  e.xpiain  in  the  same  manner. 
The  text  books  in  geometry  and  trigonometry  are  the  treatises  of  the  Abbe 
Darre,  republished  by  the  present  professor.  The  volumes  formerly  known  as 
the  Cambridge  Course  by  Wood  and  Vince,  are  the  class-books  generally  used 
for  the  other  mathematical  branches.  Electricity  and  galvanism  ai*e  read  from 
a treatise  by  Dr.  Callan,  the  present  professor. 

The  time  allotted  for  physical  science  appears  to  be  too  short.  It  is  impossible 
that  so  long  a course  can  be  gone  through  with  due  advantage  during  the  thirty 
w’eeks  allotted  to  it.  An  obvious  loss  of  time  during  the  year  of  physics  results 
from  the  necessity  of  going  over  again  the  algebra  and  geometry  taught  in  the 
humanity  and  rhetoric  years. 

This  necessity  arises  from  two  causes.  Many  of  the  students  have  entered  for 
the  Logic  Class  without  having  undei’gone  any  real  or  searching  examination  at 
entrance  as  to  their  knowledge  of  algebra  and  geometry,  and  without  having  a 
knowledge  of  tliese  subjects  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  pursue  at  once  the 
more  advanced  studies,  which  are  the  proper  object  of  the  year  of  physics. 
Again,  by  reason  of  the  interposition  of  the  logic  year,  during  which  no  physical 
science  is  taught,  the  previous  acquirements  of  the  students  in  algebra  and 
geometry  are  very  often  nearly  or  quite  forgotten  at  the  time  of  their  com- 
mencing the  studies  of  the  year  of  physics.  Upon  this  subject  we  refer  to  the 
opinion  of  the  Eight  Ecv.  Dr.  Deu-^'i!’,  whose  attainments  in  natural  philosophy, 
as  well  as  his  experience  as  a former  Professor  of  that  department  in  the  College, 
render  his  opinion  of  great  value  : — 

“ The  course  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  is,  in  my  opinion,  entirely 
“ too  short.  These  two  branches  are  taught  by  the  same  able  professor  -within 
“ the  period  of  an  academical  year,  which  commences  about  the  10th  of  Sep- 
“tember,  and  terminates  about  the  1st  of  June.  In  this  interval  several  weeks 
“ are  spent  in  Christmas  examinations  arid  a few  short  vac?-tions,  so  that  an 
“academic<al  year  cannot  amount  to  eight  months,  within  which  time,  it  must  be 
“ conceded,  a sufficient  knowledge  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  cannot 
“be  acejuired  by  a class  which,  under  the  e.xisting  arrangement,  must  commence 
“ the  academical  year  with  the  study  of  the  philosophy  of  arithmetic,  and  thence 
“ proceed  through  algebra,  geometry,  plane  and  spherical  trigonometry,  and 
“ conic  sections,  before  reaching  the  doctrine  of  mechanics,  the  very  entrance  of 
“ natural  philosophy.  Too  short  a spaco  of  time  then  remains  for  astronomy, 
“hydrostatics,  pneumatics,  optics,  electricity.  Galvanism  and  other  cognate 
“branches,  geology,  &c. 

“ To  apply  to  this  defect  any  adequate  remedy,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  necessary 
“ that  one  academical  year  should  be  devoted  exclusively  to  natural  philosophy 
“and  chemistry,  mathematics  being  learned  by  the  students  in  the  preceding 
“ portions  of  the  collegiate  course. 

“ For  this  purpose  mathematics,  with,  perhaps,  the  exception  of  the  elements 
“ of  the  differential  and  integral  calculus,  which  could  be  acquired  at  the  com- 
“mencement  of  the  natural  philosophy  year,  should  be  either  taught  simul- 
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“ taneously  with  logic,  or  a separate  year  given  for  acquiring  them  under  a 
“ separate  Professor,  who  might  at  the  same  time  give  instructions  on  other  useful 
“ subjects. 

“ The  latter  mode  (by  a separate  Professor)  was  that  originally  selected  by  the 
“ Trustees  of  the  College,  as  appears  from  a paragraph  to  that  effect  contained  in 
“ the  Statutes  vdiich  w^ere  in  force  until  about  the  year  1814.  These  Statutes 
“ make  explicit  provision  for  a sepai-ate  Professor  of  Mathematics.  Owing, 

“ how^ever,  to  the  prevalent  scarcity  of  clergymen,  the  course  was  made  shorter 
“ than  it  was  intended  to  be  in  this  respect,  and  no  separate  mathematical  pro- 
“ fessor  was  appointed. 

“ Since  the  augmentation  of  the  grant  in  1845,  the  number  of  students  was 
“ doubled;  and  1 think  that  such  Bishops  as  may  desire  to  have  their  clergy 
“ instructed  more  fully  in  the  branches  just  now  mentioned  should  have  the 
“ oi)portunity  afforded  to  them. 

“ With  respect  to  chemistry  I -would  say,  from  experience,  that  it  may  be 
“taught  by  the  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  and  that  it  should  be  learned 
“ by  the  students,  not  only  because  it  is  in  reality  a branch  of  natural  philosophy, 

“ but  also,  and  especially  because  a portion  of  it  has  reference  to  the  improve- 
“ ment  of  agriculture  ; and  were  the  priesthood,  by  a knowledge  thereof,  enabled 
“ to  tender  sound  advice  to  the  farming  portion  of  their  flocks,  such  advice  would 
“ be  assuredly  acted  upon. 

“ Inasmuch  as  many  students  commence  their  collegiate  course  by  the  study 
“of  logic,  having  read  humanity  and  rhetoric  in  seminaries,  they  could  not 
“ acquire  a knowledge  of  natural  philosophy  unless  mathematics  be  taught,  either 
“ in  conjunction  with  logic  and  metaphysics,  or  under  a separate  professor. 

“ About  the  year  1820  the  Board  of  Trustees,  on  a memorial  of  mine,  agreed 
“ to  have  mathematics  taught  during  the  logic  }‘car,  but  their  resolution  to  that 
“ effect  was  not  carried  into  execution.” 

Mr.  Hussey,  one  of  the  Lay  Trustees,  thus  expresses  his  opinion : — 

“ I have  always  thought  that  the  'j’rustees  should  have  appointed  an  additional 
“ Professor  of  science  (say  of  agriculture,  chemistry,  and  geology — the  increased 
“ grant  of  1845  allowed*  ample  funds),  and  be  the  means  of  giving  a class  of 
“ clergymen  remarkable  for  scientific  attainments,  and  v.'ho  would  have  great 
“ influence  in  recommending  all  now  improvements  to  tho  occupiers  of  the  soil.” 

To  add  another  year  to  the  general  course,  for  the  sake  of  a more  extended 
study  of  physics,  is  hardly,  we  apprehend,  at  present  practicable;  but  a method 
might  bo  adopted  by  which,  without  extending  the  general  course  in  point 
of  time,  tho  physical  and  moral  sciences  might  be  studied  to  much  greater 
advantage  than  at  present.  Instead  of  having  a separate  year  devoted  to  each  of 
the  subjects  of  natural  and  moral  philosophy,  the  two  subjects  might  be  com- 
bined in  a biennial  course,  and  taught  pari  passu.  Several  benefits,  we  think, 
would  accrue  front  the  adoption  of  this  change.  In  the  first  place,  the  diversity 
of  studies  would  be  in  itself  an  advantage ; as  each  would  supply  a relief  to  the 
other.  In  the  next  place,  we  agree  with  Professor  Neville  in  thinking,  that  even 
though  in  a biennial  course  no  greater  amount  of  time  might,  upon  the  whole, 
be  devoted  to  each  study  than  in  two  separate  annual  courses ; yet,  that  the 
more  extended  time  over  which  each  would  be  spread,  would  enable  the  students 
to  digest  it  better,  and  that  both  would  be  learned  more  fully  and  maturely. 
Again,  under  the  proposed  change  the  -waste  of  time  which  at  present  takes  place 
as  to  both  studies,  would  be  obviated.  A continuous  course  of  Physical  Science 
would  extend  over  the  whole  of  the  four  junior  years.  Algebra  in  the  Humanity 
year,  Geometry  in  the  llhetoric  year,  the  higher  Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy, 
and  Chemistry  during  the  two  succeeding  years,  and  the  course  of  Mental  and 
Moral  Philosophy  would,  at  the  same  time,  be  brought  down,  as  it  naturally 
ought,  to  tho  threshold  of  the  Theological  studios.  There  is  another  reason 
which  we  think  of  considerable  force  in  favour  of  the  suggested  change.  In  every 
body  of  students  it  will  happen,  that  there  are  many  whose  inaptitude  for  the 
study  of  physical  science  is  so  great,  that  whatever  labour  they  may  bestow,  they 
never  succeed  in  making  progress ; so  that  to  them  the  year  spent  in  physics  is 
comparatively  wasted.  It  would  then,  we  think,  be  of  great  importance,  that 
during  all  the  period  of  the  study  of  science  there  should  be  some  collateral  study 
to  which  those  who  could  make  no  proficiency  in  physical  science  might  direct 
their  chief  application.  This  suggestion  has  met  with  the  approval  of  most  of 
the  Professors  of  the  College. 
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The  President  is  of  opinion  that  this  arrangement  would  impair  rather  than  Opinion  of 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  mathematical  studies,  which  he  believes  are  con-  President. 
ducted  to  more  advantage  when  every  other  study  is  shut  out.  The  prepon- 
derance, however,  of  authority  as  well  as  of  reason  seems  to  be  in  favour  of  the 
proposed  change. 

We  agree  with  Dr.  Denvir  and  Mr.  Hussey  as  to  the  advantage  of  teaching  agricultural 
chemistry  to  the  students  during  these  two  years,  and  especially  agricultural  ‘Chemistry. 
chemistry,  a branch  of  knowledge,  the  diffusion  of  which  among  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  would  be  likely  to  act  very  beneficially  upon  the  industry  of  the 
country. 

In  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Denvir,  we  recommend  that  a Pro-  recommenda- 
fessor  of  Mathematics  should  be  appointed  in  addition  to  the  Professor  of  Physics,  op  pro- 
and  to  the  former  should  be  specially  committed  the  instruction  in  geometry  and 
algebra  of  the  Humanity  and  Rhetoric  Classes.  We  regret  that  the  College  is 
imperfectly  provided  with  suitable  apparatus  for  scientific  studies. 

The  class  of  English  is  attended  by  the  students  of  the  Humanity  and  Rhetoric  class  op 

Classes,  and  by  the  freshmen  logicians,  that  is  to  say,  such  members  of  the  Logic  English. 

Class  as  were  admitted  to  that  cla=s  upon  entrance,  instead  of  commencing  with  a 
lower  one.  The  number  in  the  class  averages  about  100,  and  during  the  present  P'  - 
year  is  110.  The  mode  of  instruction  is  by  lectures  and  catechetical  instruction 
in  grammar  and  rhetoric,  by  exercises  in  composition,  by  the  practice  of  reading 
aloud  and  of  pulpit  delivery,  and  by  lectures  on  composition,  especially  on  the 
composition  of  a sermon.  Once  every  month  the  students  are  called  upon  to 
write  in  the  class-room,  and  during  the  hour  of  class,  a short  essay  upon  some 
subject  proposed  by  the  Professor,  to  wdiich  each  student  signs  his  real  name,  and 
a fictitious  name.  They  are  read  over  and  corrected  by  the  Professor,  who  on  a 
subsequent  day  calls  upon  the  writers  of  such  of  them  as  he  thinks  highly  of 
to  read  them  aloud,  v/hilst  others,  which  ho  considers  to  show  a marked  defi- 
ciency, are  publicly  commented  on  by  him,  and  their  defects — especially  their 
defects  in  orthography — pointed  out,  the  writer  being  designated  by  his  fictitious 
name,  that  he  may  be  made  aware  of  his  defects,  and  at  the  same  time  be  spared 
the  humiliation  of  a public  exposure.  In  addition  to  these  compositions,  written  App.,  p.  128. 
publicly  in  class,  the  Professor  encourages  the  students  to  write  essays  out  of 
class  (which  are  called  private  essays),  either  on  subjects  proposed  by  him,  or 
subjects  of  their  own  choice ; and  the  best  of  these,  also,  are  selected  to  be 
read  out  publicly  in  class.  Of  the  five  weekly  lectures,  one  is  devoted,  throughout  Mr.  Kelly.  Bv., 
the  entire  year,  to  the  reading  and  criticising  of  these  compositions,  public  and  ' 
private.  Two  lectures  a week  are  devoted,  during  the  first  half  of  the  year,  to 
instruction  in  grammar : this  instruction  is  conveyed  partly  by  lectures  from  the 
Professor  on  the  general  principles  of  gTammar,  as  applied  specially  to  English  E\-.,  p.  139. 
grammar,  but  chiefly  by  requiring  the  class  to-  ansv’er  in  a specific  portion 
of  the  text-book,  Murray’s  Grammar.  Five  or  six  students,  at  most,  and 
sometimes  not  more  than  two  or  three,  are  called  upon  to  answer  during  the 
hour  of  lecture ; and  although  each  student  is  expected  to  be  prepared  with 
the  business  of  the  lecture,  it  sometimes  happens,  owing  to  the  number  of  the 
class,  that  a particular  student  is  not  examined  in  class  more  than  once  during  the 
entire  English  course.  During  the  second  half  of  the  year  these  two  lectures 
in  the  week  are  devoted  to  rhetoric,  which  is  taught  in  the  same  manner  as 
grammar — partly  by  lectures  from  the  Professor,  and  partly  by  examinations 
from  Murray’s  Grammar,  or  from  a dictate  compiled  by  the  present  Professor  of 
English.  The  remaining  weekly  lecture  is  devoted,  during  the  latter  part  ol  the 
year,  to  reading  aloud  and  to  pulpit  delivery.  A rule  of  the  board  requires  that 
the  students  of  the  English  Class  shall  be  exercised  in  public  reading  in  the 
lecture  hall,  during  the  year.  The  Professor  selects  some  standard  English 
author  for  this  reading,  which  occupies  about  a quarter  of  an  hour  once  a week- 
The  pulpit  delivery  consists  of  recitation,  by  a student,  of  some  piece  of  sacred 
oratory,  delivered  from  memory.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  the  Pro- 
fessor devotes  one  lecture  in  the  week  to  instruction  on  the  composition  of  a 
sermon,  teaching  the  general  principles  which  should  regulate  the  structure  of  a 
sermon,  as  distinguished  from  an  ordinary  discourse.  Tiie  limits  of  the  time 
devoted  to  this  subject,  however,  prevent  the  Professor  from  expounding  it  in 
much  detail. 

It  is  obvious,  that  considering  the  size  of  the  English  Class,  and  the  limited 
amount  of  attention  which  can  be  bestowed  upon  each  individual  in  it,  this 
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instruction  cannot  be  considered  as  an  effective  means,  either  of  supplying  the 
defects  of  the  preparatory  education  of  the  students  in  that  respect,  or  of  impart- 
ing, generally,  to  them  a sufficient  acquaintance  with  English  letters. 

SUGGESTIONS  AS  We  recommend  that  the  Professor  of  English  should  be  relieved  from  the 
TO  INSTRUCTION  obligation  of  teaching  French.  If,  as  we  have  recommended,  stricter  attention 
IN  ENGLISH.  qualifications  of  the  student  in  English  at  his  entrance,  it  would 

tend  to  relieve  the  Professor  from  much  of  the  elementary  teaching  of  the 
language  which  now  devolves  upon  him.  But  if,  further,  an  assistant  Professor 
or  tutor  were  provided  to  aid  him  in  this  department  of  his  functions,  and  to 
give  ordinary  tutorial  instructions  in  English,  the  Professor  will  be  enabled  to 
direct  his  attention  to  the  higher  duties  which  we  propose  to  cast  upon  him, 
namely,  first,  to  give  prelections  upon  English  literature,  such  as  may  awaken 
the  taste  and  stimulate  the  curiosity  of  the  students  to  make  themselves  familiar 
MODERN  HISTORY  with  the  great  masters  of  the  English  language ; secondly,  to  give  to  the  classes 
of  Logic  and  Phy.sics  lectures  in  modern  history,  a study  which  has  been  hitherto 
neglected  in  the  College.  History  might  thus  be  studied  from  the  commencement 
HISTORICAL  to  the  close  of  the  entire  college  course  ; ancient  history  during  the  first  two  years, 
STUDIES  DURING  modem  history  during  the  two  succeeding  ones,  and  ecclesiastical  history  during 
ENTIRE  COURSE,  the  four  divinity  years.  The  arrangement  and  the  m.ode  of  teaching  in  the  class 
of  modern  history  must,  of  course,. be  confided  to  the  judgment  of  the  Professor. 
CLASS  oPFRENcii.  Tlio  studcuts  of  tliG  Loglc  Ciass  receive  two  lectures  in  the  week  in  French, 
Apn  p 128  Professor  of  English,  -who  is  also  Professor  of  the  French  language. 

’’  ' ’ These  lectures  are  entirely  catechetical,  and  consist  of  c.sercises  in  grammar  and 

translation. 
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p.  135. 
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The  Professor  has  informed  us  that  about  one-third  of  his  class  are,  upon  their 
entrance,  totally  unacquainted  with  the  French  language,  another  third,  have  a 
very  slight  acquaintance  with  it,  and  the  remaining  third  have  such  a knowledge 
as  would  enable  them  without  great  trouble  to  translate  an  ordinary  book. 

During  the  year  the  class  are  enabled  to  get  tbrough  about  one  half  of  Bos- 
suet’s  Universal  History.  That  any  thing  approaching  to  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  French  should  be  attained  by  the  class  in  this  year  is,  of  course,  out  of  the 
que.stioii. 

We  may  add,  that  no  foreign  language,  except  French,  is  taught  in  the  College. 

Wc  think  it  I’ery  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  professorship  of  modern 
languages  created  by  the  Statutes  has  not  been  maintained  as  a distinct  chair,  and 
that  its  duties  have  been  cast  upon  the  Professor  of  English  Elocution,  whose  proper 
department  would  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  claim  bis  undivided  attention. 

W c recommend  that  a distinct  teachershipbe  established  of  theFrench  language, 
to  bo  open  to  a native  of  France,  approved  of  by  the  Trustees. 

Before  concluding  our  observations  on  the  studies  of  the  junior  classes,  we 
have  to  remark  one  very  serious  deficienc}’  under  which  they  labour — the  w'ant 
of  access  to  books.  The  College  library  is  situated  in  the  senior  department, 
and  is  open  to  the  students  of  the  senior  classes  alone.  It  appears  that  there 
was  formerly  a separate  supply  of  books,  on  a limited  scale,  to  which  the  students 
of  the  junior  house  had  access ; but  in  the  arrangements  consequent  upon  the 
removal  to  the  new  buildings,  the  room  in  which  those  books  were  kept  was,  it 
appears,  appropriated  to  some  other  purpose,  and  the  books  were  removed  to  the 
library  of  the  senior  house,  and  are  consequently  out  of  the  reach  of  the  junior 
students.  It  is  obvious  that  access  to  a good  library,  consisting  of  writers  useful  for 
study  or  for  reference  in  relation  to  the  business  of  the  junior  classes,  as  well  as 
of  other  standard  works,  is  desirable  for  the  young  men;  and  on  this  subject  there 
appears  to  be  a unanimity  of  opinion  among  the  superiors  of  the  College.  A 
portion  of  the  entrance  fee  might  be  assigned  towards  providing  a library  for 
the  junior  house. 

Previous  to  the  Act  of  1845,  there  were  three  Divinity  Classes,  which,  in  that 
Act,  are  called  the  three  Senior  Classes,  and  for  the  members  of  which,  under  that 


App.,  p,  84.  name,  an  annual  stipend  of  twenty  pounds  each  is  provided.  A fourth  Professor 
of  Theology  was  appointed  subsequently  by  the  Trustees,  in  furtherance  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Act,  and  the  divinity  studies  were,  thenceforth,  distributed  over 
four  instead  of  three  years  ; but  in  order  to  preserve  conformity  wnth  the  terms  of 
the  Act,  the  classes  are  still  reckoned  as  three — the  senior  class  being  con- 
sidered as  separated  into  two  divisions.  The  mode  of  teaching  is  the  same 
in  all  the  classes.  Each  professor  teaches  both  dogmatic  and  moral  theology — 
the  former  from  the  opening  of  class,  on  the  eleventh  of  September,  until  the 
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twenty-first  of  December ; the  latter  from  the  resumption  of  class,  on  the  twenty- 
third  of  January,  till  the  summer  examinations. 

Each  Professor,  during  his  own  year,  teaches  one-fourth  of  the  entire  course  of  App.,  p.  86. 
dogmatic,  and  oue-fourth  of  the  entire  course  of  moral  theology.  The  course  has 
been  so  distributed  that  each  Professor,  in  turn,  teaches  each  .separate  division  of 
the  entire  course;  so  that,  for  example,  the  Professor  of  the  first-year,  of  fiivinity, 
having  taught  a certain  portion  of  the  course  of  dogmatic  and  moral  theology  to 
the  1 unior  Divinity  Class  of  1 854,  will  teach  a distinct  portion  of  the  course  to  the 
junior  Divinity  Class  of  1855,  which  class  will  in  a subsequent  year  read  under' 
a different  Professor,  the  portion  of  theology  which  formed  the  study  of  the  junior 
Divinity  Class  in  1854.  By  this  arrangement  each  Professor  travels  over  the 
entire  course  ofDogmatic  and  MoralTheology  in  four  years ; but  this  result  follows, 
that  the  order  of  the  subjects  taught  to  each  class  varies  year  by  year.  It  has, 
however,  been  stated  by  the  Professors  of  Theology,  that  this  variation  forms  no 
substantial  objection  to  the  system,  as  the  several  theological  subjects  are  distinct 
and  independent  of  each  other,  and  there  is  not  any  such  order  or  gradation  among  Dr.  Mugay. 

them  as  to  require  that  one  should  be  taught  prior  to  the  other.,  _ _ _ 

The  following  are  the  theological  treatises  read  in  Mayuooth,  distributed  into 
four  divirions,  constituting,  respectively,  a year’s  course  t: — 

X 1.  DeReligione;  2.  DeTrinitate;  3.  De  Actibus  humanis ; 4.  De  Con-  theological 

scientia ; 5.  De  Legibus  ; 6.  De  Jure  et  Justitia  ; 7.  De  Contractibus.  Ev^t’^408 

XX. 1.  De  Ecclesia ; 2.  De  Matrimonio  ; 3.  De  Primo,  Secundo,  et  Tertio  ’ P' 


Prsecepto  Decalogi ; 4.  De  Peccatis.  _ _ _ . 

XII. l.  De  Sacramentis  in  Genere;  2.  De  Eucharistia;  3.  De  Pcenitentia ; 

4.  De  Pur<ratorio ; 5.  De  Indulgentiis ; 6.  De  Incarnatione  ; 7.  De  Cultu  Sancto- 
rum ; 8.  De  Simonia ; 9.  De  Censuris ; 10.  De  Irregularitatibus. 

XV. l.De  Gratia;  2.  De  Baptismo  ; 3.  De  Confirmatione  ; 4.  DeOrdine;  5. 

De  Extrema  Unctione ; 6.  Quarto,  Quinto,  Septimo,  et  Octavo  Prmcepto  Decalogi 
7.  De  Obligationibus  Statuum ; 8.  De  Beneficiis. 

The  average  number  in  each  of  the  Divinity  Classes  is  sixty. 

Each  class  receives  eight  lectures  in  the  week  : two  on  every  Monday,  Tues-  App,,  pp.  85,  95, 
day,  and  Thursday,  and  one  on  every  Friday  and  Saturday.  The  Professor  at  101. 
each  lecture  appoints  the  subject  for  the  succeeding  lecture.  The  lectures  consist 
partly  of  prelections  from  the  Professor,  and  partly  of  oral  examination  of  the 
students.  A student  is  called  upon  to  state  the  question,  to  explain  the  precise 
point  to  be  established,  to  give  the  several  theological  proofs  and  arguments 
s&iiatim,  and  to  state  the  several  objections  and  their  refutations. 

This  examination  of  a student,  which,  is  termed  “ a call,”  generally  lasts  half  an  App.,  p.  86. 
hour,  so  that  two  such  calls  exhaust  the  time  of  an  entire  lecture.  The  Professor 
sometimes  rives  his  class  a disquisition,  explaining  the  point  in  question,  and 
detailino-  the  opinions  of  other  theologians  and  his  own  with  respect  to  it.  These 
discourses  of  the  Professor  are  sometimes  given  before,  sometimes  after  a call ; 
sometimes  they  are  interwoven  with  the  answers  of  the  student.  Occasionally  the 
.space  of  an  entire  lecture  is  devoted  to  them  without  any  examination  whatever 
of  a student,  each  Professor  directing  himself  in  this  respect  as  he  judges 
best  for  the  advancement  of  his  class.  The  choice  of  the  student  to  be  called 
depends  altogether  upon  the  pleasure  of  the  Professor,  so  that  each  student  must 
prepare  him°elf  to  answer,  as  he  can  have  no  certainty  of  not  being  selected. 

The  lan«-uage  of  the  theological  lectures,  both  of  prelections  and  calls,  is  Latin;  Dr.  Murray, 
but  if  the  sUident  has  a difficulty  in  expressing  himself  in  Latin,  some  of  the  pro-  Bv.,  p,  76. 
fessors  permit  him  to  do  so  in  English. 

The  text-books  used  in  the  greater  portion  of  the  course  of  dogmatic,  and  in  text-books. 
some  part  of  the  course  of  moral  theology,  are  treatises  written  by  Dr.  Delahogue, 
a French  refugee  clergyman,  formerly  Professor  of  Dogmatic  Theology  in  the 
College.  The  text-books  in  the  remainder  of  the  course  were,  until  last  year,  the 
books  of  Baillv,  another  French  divine ; but  the  works  of  Bailly  having  been  App.,  p.  87. 
placed  on  the  index  of  prohibited  books  at  Rome,  the  Trustees  of  Maynooth  at 
their  next  meeting  directed  them  to  be  discontinued  in  the  College.  There  has 
not  as  yet  been  any  substitution  of  permanent  class-books  in  the  place  of  the 
works  of  Bailly  ; but  the  treatises  of  a living  Italian  writer,  named  Scavini,  have 
been  provisionally  adopted,  with  the  exception  of  the  subject  De  Matrimonio,  as 
to  which  no  class-book  has  been  adopted  since  the  discontinuance  of  Bailly;  the 
professors,  however,  have,  in  general,  lectured  from  the-  smaller  treatise  of 
Carriere,  an  eminent  French  theologian. 
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TEXT-BOOKS,  The  Professors  state  that  they  do  not  by  aoy  means  consider  themselves 

AUTHORITY  OP.  bound  by  the  opinions,  as  such,  contained  in  the  class-books  from  which  they 

5r’9l*^'l25’  teach.  IFpon  matters  of  doctrine  considered  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 

’ ’ ‘ to  be  defined  as  of  faith,  the  teaching  must  be  uniform ; but  with  respect  to  all 

questions  upon  which  opinion  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  free,  under  wdiich 
head  a iarge  proportion  of  the  questions  of  moral,  and  some  of  the  questions  of 
dogmatic  theology  may  be  ranked,  the  Profes.sor  is  not  bound  by  the  opinions  of 
the  author  used  in  class,  nor  does  he  bind  the  students  either  by  the  opinions  of 
the  class-book  or  by  his  own.  The  class-book  serves  as  a guide  to  the  subjects 
to  be  treated  of,  and  the  student  is  required  to  be  prepared  to  state  in  class  the 
several  views  entertained  upon  the  subject  of  the  lecture,  as  detailed  in  the  class- 
book,  but  he  need  not  adopt  the  writer’s  conclusions  except  so  far  as  they  accord 
with  his  own  judgment. 

REcoMMENDA-  With  rcspBCt  to  the  text-books,  it  has  been  represented  to  us  that  many  parts 
Tio.^  OP  DISTINCT  them  are,  in  their  relations  to  the  municipal  law,  and  in  several  other  respects, 
THE^coLLEG^^  uDsuited  to  this  country.  We  should  accordingly  recommend  that  there  should 
Ev.,pp.  19,51,  80,  be  a complete  series  of  text-books  prepared  by  the  Professors  and  sanctioned 
81.’  ’ ’ ’ by  the  College,  such  as  would  be  adapted  to  the  condition  and  institutions  of  the 

App.,  p.  87.  country  for  which  the  students  are  in  training,  which  might  be  appealed  to  at  all 
times  as  a fair  statement  of  the  spirit  of  the  teaching  in  the  College,  and  be  of  value 
to  the  students  themselves  in  the  subsequent  discharge  of  their  clerical  functions. 
EXAMINATIONS.  There  are  two  yearly  examinations  in  the  theological  classes,  one  commencing 
on  the  2nd  of  January,  the  other  at  a period  fixed  by  the  College  Council 
for,  generally,  a week  or  ten  days  after  Pentecost.  As  the  classes  close  on  the 
App.,  pp.  85, 95.  21st  of  December  the  students  have  an  interval  of  about  ten  days  between  that 
time  and  the  examinations,  for  the  purpose  of  revising  their  studies  and  pre- 
paring for  the  coming  examinations.  The  interval  allowed  for  revision  before 
the  summer  examinations  is  four  days,  which  period  the  Professor  of  the  Senior 
Class  of  Theology  states  to  be  too  short. 

App.,  p.  85.  The  examinations  of  the  classes  of  divinity  take  place  simultaneously,  some 

superiors  being  appointed  examiners  for  each  class  along  with  the  Professor  of 
that  class.  The  matter  of  the  January  examinations  comprises  all  the  business 
gone  through  in  class  frotn  its  opening  in  the  previous  September.  The  matter 
of  the  summer  examinations  comprises  all  the  business  gone  through  during 
the  entire  academical  year. 

The  examination  occupies  five  hours  each  day.  The  students  answer  from  a 
pulpit,  into  which  they  ascend  in  the  order  of  their  seniority  in  class.  A pro- 
position is  given  to  the  student  to  prove.  The  student  goes  through  the  proof; 
then  objections  are  proposed  which  he  is  required  to  solve.  The  examination  of 
each  student  in  this  manner  occupies  about  ten  minutes.  Frequently  one  or 
two  interrogatories  are  put  at  the  commencement  and  close  of  the  examination. 
The  examination  in  moral  theology  is  conducted  chiefly  in  a catechetical  form. 
riRsi'  Class.  At  the  close  of  the  summer  examinations  each  of  the  Professors  prepares  a list 

of  the  students  who  have  distinguished  themselves  at  the  various  calls  through- 
out the  year,  and  at  the  two  half-yearly  examinations.  Those  who  are  thus 
App.,  pp,  85,  8G.  selected  are  called  “ First  Class,”  and  amount,  in  general,  to  about  a third  of  the 
enth’e  class.  Their  names  are  read  out  publicly  before  all  the  students.  They  then 
undergo  a second  examination,  for  the  purpose  of  having  premiums  and  distinc- 
tions allotted.  This  examination  is  conducted  altogether  in  writing,  and  questions 
are  given,  selected  from  the  different  parts  of  the  entire  year’s  course.  From  two 
to  four  hours  are  allowed  to  the  students  to  write  their  answers,  according  to 
which  the  Professors  make  up  the  lists  of  premiums  and  distinctions. 

There  are  three  premiums  given  in  each  of  the  Divinity  Classes.  The  three 
best  men  are  called  to  the  first  premium,  for  which  they  draw  lots ; the  three 
next  men,  in  like  manner,  are  called  to  draw  lots  for  the  second  premium ; and 
the  three  next,  for  the  third.  The  value  of  the  first  premium  is  about  two 
pounds;  of  the  second,  one  pound  ten  shillings ; and  of  the  third,  one  pound, 
pp.,  p.  9i.  students  who  are  called,  but  are  unsuccessful  in  the  drawing,  receive  some 

books  of  trifling  value.  Nine  men  in  all  are  thus  called  to  premiums,  but  six  or 
seven  others  obtain  what  is  called  a distinction,  their  names  being  published  as 
next  in  order  of  merit. 

Objections  to  With  respect  to  the  mode  of  conducting  the  examinations,  some  of  the  Profes- 
voDE  OF  coNDDOT-  gQj.g  Qf  Thoology  hav6  represented,  in  strong  terms,  the  disadvantages  aidsing  from 
iNG  xaminations.  system  of  carrying  on  the  examinations  of  the  several  classes  simultaneously 
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The  Inconveniences  of  this  system  are  thus  pointed  out  by  Professor  Crolly  : 

“ Each  class  assembles  in  its  own  lecture  hall,  and  is  presided  over  by  its  own  App.,  p.  • 
“ professor.  Certain  other  persons — Professors  and  Deans— are  supposed  to  sit 
“ with  each  of  the  Professors,  to  relieve  him  of  some  part  of  the^  labour  of 
“ examination,  and  to  act  as  assessors ; but  the  truth  is,  that  the  Professor  often 
“ presides  alone  over  his  own  class,  during  a great  part  of  the  time  that  it  is 
“under  examination.  This  necessarily  deprives  the  examinations  of  all  soleni- 
“ nity.  There  is  an  established  order  in  each  class,  so  that  the  same  individual 
“ is  permanently  first,  another  permanently  second,  and  so  on.  This,  order 
“ has  nothing,  to  do  with  merit.  It  is,  established  for  convenience  when  studeiits 
“ enter  as  freshmen,  and  is  preserved  during  the  entire  course.  In  theology  the 
“ examination  is  conducted  in  Latin.  The  examiner  first  interrogates  the  student ; 

“ he  then  asks  him  to  prove  some  point,  in  the  study  of  which  he  has  been 
“ eno-aged  during  the  past  year — as,  for  instance,  the  utility  of  Revelation,  the 
“ res'iirrection  of  our  Saviour — and  finally  proposes  some  objections  to  Ins  proof, 

“ which  he  is  required  to  solve.  The  time  allowed  for  examination  in  the  Theolo^ 

“ Classes  is  ten  minutes  for  each  student.  The  examination  commences  with  the 
“first  in  order,  he  is  succeeded  by  the  second,  and  so  on  until  the  end  of  the  class. 

“ All  the  examinations  are  compulsory ; nothing  but  physical  inability  will  excuse 
“a  student  from  presenting  himself  for  examination.  Each  student  knows  the 
“time  at  which  he  will  be  called  up  for  examination  ; and  as  he  is  not  obli^ged  to 
“ be  present  at  any  other  examination,  and,  moreover,  as  he  often  knows  that  the 
“ only  examiner  he  will  meet  will  be  his  own  Professor,  who  is  already  acquainted 
“ with  his  abilities  and  acquirements,  he  generally  comes  to  the  hall  barely  in 
“time  for  his  own  examination,  and  leaves  as  soon  as  it  has  concluded.  Thus  a 
“ public  examination  is  often  far  less  solemn  than  an  interrogation  during  the 
“ ordinary  lecture,  because  all  the  students  of  the  class  are  obliged  to  be  present 
“ at  every  lecture,  and  the  student  is  thus  obliged  to  answer  in  presence  of  from 
“ sixty  to  eighty  persons,  whereas  the  examination  is  frequently  conducted  between 
“ the  Professor  and  his  own  pupil,  with  an.  audience  which  does  not  amount  to 
“ half  a dozen.  Kow,  this  intolerable  abuse  will  never  be  remedied  until  the 
“ number  of  classes,  whose  examinations  shall  take  place  simultaneously,  shall  be 
“ reduced  to  two.  By  the  present  miserable  arrangement,  no  one  Professor  of 
“ Theology  can  ever  have  the  assistance  of  another  Professor  of  his  own  depart- 
“ment  at  his  examinations.  It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  there  are  twenty 
“ superiors  in  College,  which  would  allow  four  assistants  to  each  of  the  four 
“ Professors;  for,  in  the  first  place,  the  Deans  and  Bursar  are  otherwise  employed: 

“ some  have  been  exempted  from  attendance  at  the  examinations  by  the  Board 
“ of  Trustees,  some  are  absent,  and  some  prevented  from  assisting  on  these 
“ occasions  by  bad  health  and  other  causes.  But  there  is  no  use  in  arguing 
“where  facts  speak  so  plainly.  Since  the  introduction  of  this  system  of 
“ examining  four  classes  at  the  same  time,  I have  myself  (and  others  can  say  the 
“ same  thing)  been  left  alone  in  one  of  the  highest  classes  in  the  Collep  during 
“ almost  the  entire  time  of  ray  examinations.  When  I entered  College  each 
“ class  was  examined  singly,  and  in  succession,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest. 

“ The  halls  were  then  crowded  with  students,  and  the  bench  with  Professors. 

“ The  examinations  were  then  a very  serious  matter,  and  the  lectures  were  con- 
“ eluded  at  a much  earlier  period  than  at  present,  in  order  to  allow  the  students 
“ to  digest  their  knowledge,  and  to  prepare  for  them.  But  in  order  to  allow  toe 
“lectures  to  be  continued  for  a longer  period,  a rule  was  obtained  from  the 
“Board  of  Trustees,  without  the  knowledge,  and  against  the  wish  of  the  iro- 
“ fessors,  that  three  classes  should  be  examined  simultaneously  ; and  from  that 
“moment  the  solemnity  and  importance  of  the  examinations  have  rapidly 
“ declined.  I think  the  transition  from  one  examination  to  three  at  once,  took 
“ place  without  any  intermediate  stage  ; the  reason  for  fixing  this  number  being, 

“ I presume,  that  all  the  theological  students  might  conclude  their  examinations 
“ as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  same  time.  ’ _ 

On  the  other  hand,  to  examine  but  one  class  at  a time,  until  all  the  classes 
of  the  College  should  be  gone  through,  would,  it  is  apprehended,  protract  the 
examinations  too  far,  and  deprive  them  of  all  interest  towards  the  close,  besides 
occasioning  a considerable  inroad  upon  the  time  allotted  to  lectures.  ^ 

The  plan  proposed  by  Dr.  Murray,  the  Senior  Professor  of  Theology,  coincides 
with  the  view  of  Professor  Crolly,  namely,  that  hvo,  and  but  two,  classes  should  App.,  p. 

H Z 
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SUGGESTION  OP 
PROFESSORS  OF 
THEOLOGY  AS  TO 
CHANGE  IN  THEIK 
CLASSES. 


SUGGESTION  AS 
TO  EVENING  DIS- 
CUSSIONS IN  DIVI- 
NITY CLASSES. 

])r.  Munuy. 

Ev.,  pp.  70,  412. 


be  under  examination  at  the  same  time.  Some  change  should  be  made  at  the 
same  time  in  the  existing  distribution  of  assessors,  with  a view  to  secure  greater 
solemnity  and  more  efficient  attendance. 

The  Theological  Professors  have  represented  to  us,  with  great  earnestness,  that 
by  the  present  arrangement  of  the  classes,  excessive  and  unnecessary  labour  is 
imposed  upon  them.  It  appears  that  previous  to  the  year  1828,  when  there 
were  but  two  Professors  of  Theology  in  the  College,  each  Professor  delivered  but 
one  lecture  daily,  the  entire  number  of  the  theological  students  attending  the 
Professor  of  Dogmatical  Theology  in  the  morning,  and  the  Professor  of  Moral 
Theology  in  the  evening,  during  the  three  years  which  constituted  the  divinity 
course.  At  the  time  of  the  appointment  of  a third  Professor  of  Theology,  in  1 828, 
the  students  were  divided  into  three  classes,  each  under  a separate  Professor,  who 
was  to  lecture  his  own  class  both  in  moral  and  dogmatic  theology,  giving  two 
lectures  daily  on  three  days  of  the  week.  This  system  has  been  continued  since 
the  appointment  of  the  additional  Professor,  in  1845,  so  that  the  effect  of  that 
appointment  is  stated  to  have  been  the  extension  of  the  divinity  course,  without 
lightening  the  labours  of  the  other  Professors. 

The  Theological  Professors  represent,  that  to  lecture  in  Theology  is  a matter 
of  so  much  importance,  and  requires  so  much  previous  preparation  and  attention, 
that  to  give  one  lecture  daily  is  as  much  as  ought  to  be  imposed  upon  a Professor; 
and  that  at  present  the  business  of  class  so  entirely  engrosses  their  time  as  to 
leave  them  scarcely  any  leisure  for  private  studies  and  researches,  or  for  the  pre- 
paration of  class-books  for  the  College,  which  they  would  be  otherwise  willing  to 
undertake.  This  additional  labour  they  contend  to  be  wholly  unnecessary,  and 
they  report,  that  if  the  four  divinity  classes  were  recast  into  two,  the  students 
would  go  over  as  much  matter,  and  with  as  much  benefit,  as  at  present,  with  a 
great  saving  of  time  and  labour  to  the  Professors. 

There  would  then  be  two  Professors  over  each  of  the  two  united  classes : one 
of  w'hnm  would  teach  the  dogmatic  part  of  the  year’s  course,  the  other  the  moral 
pai’t  for  the  whole  year. 

A further  plan  has  been  submitted  to  us  for  the  improvement  of  the  divinity 
students,  by  having  evening  discussions  on  the  subject  matter  read  in  class,  accord- 
ing to  a system  similar  to  that  of  the  ‘ Circles,’  which  prevail  in  the  ecclesiastical 
colleges  at  Rome  and  elsewhere.  According  to  this  plan  the  students  would  inter- 
rogate each  other  in  turn;  and  it  is  proposed  that  certain  of  the  Dunboyne 
students  should  be  appointed  lecturers  to  preside  over  and  regulate  the  discus- 
sions, and  in  this  way  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Statutes,  to  which  we 
have  before  adverted,  with  respect  to  the  employment  of  the  Dunboyne  students 
in  teaching. 


of  ^ 'I’he  lectures  of  the  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  are  attended  by  all  the 
students  of  the  senior  house— that  is  to  say.  the  students  of  the  Physics  Class 
and  of  the  four  Divinity  Classes.  There  arc  tw'o  classes  of  ecclesiastical  history, 
the  lower  of  -which  comprises  the  divinity  students  of  the  first  year  and  the 
'112.  students  of  the  class  of  physics;  the  higher,  the  divinity  students  of  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  years.  The  former  class  receives  two  lectures  in  the  wee):, 
one  for  an  hour  and  a half  on  Wednesday,  the  other  for  an  hour  on  Saturday! 
The  latter  attends  one  lecture  each  week  for  an  hour  on  Friday. 

A different  mode  of  lecturing  has  been  adopted  by  the  Professor  with  respect 
to  his  junior  and  senior  class.  In  the  former  he  follows  the  chronological, 
order,  using  for  that  purpose  a French  translation  of  Alzog’s  History  of  the 
Church.  _ Owdng,  however,  to  the  great  extent  of  the  subject,  the  Professor  has 
found  it  impossible  to  go  through  more  than  half  of  the  entire  course  during  the 
two  years  of  his  junior  class. 

In  the  senior  class  the  chronological  order  is  not  pursued,  but  the  Professor 
selects,  for  each  year,  a certain  definite  portion  of  Church  History  for  his  suiiject, 
upon  which  he  delivers  lectures,  in  the  form  of  prelections,  to  his  senior  class! 
In  the  junior  class  the  Professor  delivers  one  prelection  in  the  week : the  other 
lectoe  is  catechetical,  a certain  portion  of  the  text-book  being  appointed  as  the 
•business  for  the  day. 

In_  accordance  with  the  suggestion  already  made  that  the  Students  of  the 
Physics  Class  should  attend  lectures  in  modern  history,  we  recommend  that  they 
should  be  released  from  attendance  in  the  class  ofecclesiastical  history,  which  would 
then  be  composed  of  the  divinity  students  alone ; and  that  the  three  lectures 
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now  delivsred  eacli  week,  should  be  continued  for  the  divinity  students  exclusively, 
during  the  four  years  of  the  divinity  course. 

The  students  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  divinity  years  attend  lectures 
under  the  Pi’ofessor  of  Sacred  Scripture  and  Hebrew  for  two  hours  and  a-half 
weekly — an  hour  and  a-half  on  Wednesdays,  and  an  hour  on  Saturdays.  On 
Saturdays,  and  during  the  first  hour  of  the  Wednesday’s  lecture,  the  teaching  is 
catechetical,  a specific  poi’tion  of  Scripture  being  appointed  as  the  matter  for  the 
lecture,  and  the  students  being  in  turn  called  upon  by  the  Professor  to  explain 
the  sense  of  the  passages,  to  point  out  the  discrepancy,  where  it  exists,  between  the 
V ulgate  and  the  Greek  text,  or  between  different  versions,  and  to  state  the  several 
opinions  of  the  commentators  with  respect  to  it.  The  Vulgate  edition  of  the 
Scriptures  is  used  in  class,  and  the  commentary  appointed  to  be  read  by  the 
Board,  is  that  of  Menochius  ; but  from  the  meagreness  of  that  commentary,  those 
of  Maldonatus,Estius,  A Lapide,  and  several  others,  are  made  use  of  by  the  students. 

The  last  half  hour  of  the  Wednesday’s  lecture  is  occupied  with  a prelection  by 
the  Professor,  in  which  hetreats  particularly  of  the  Canon  of  Scripture,  and  of  the 
history  and  contents  of  the  different  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  cycle  of  the  Scripture  Class  is  three  years.  During  these  three  years  are 
read  the  principal  pm*t  of  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  John,  the  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul,  the  Epistle  of  St.  James,  and  some  other  of  the  Catholic  Epistles, 
together  with  a portion  of  the  book  of  Genesis.  The  late  Mr.  Gillie,  Professor 
of  Scripture,  stated  to  us,  that  “from  the  manner  in  which  the  Scripture  text  is 
dealt  with,  dwelling  upon  every  sentence,  and  every  word,  leaving  no  difficulty  of 
any  kind  untouched,  and  from  the  limited  time  allotted  to  the  Scripture  Class,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  go  over  more  of  the  sacred  text  than  they  do.” 

^ The  class  of  Hebrew  is  attended  by  members  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
divinity  years,  and  by  students  on  the  Dunboyne  Establishment.  Attendance  is 
voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  former.  Such  of  the  Dunboyne  students  as  have  not 
attended  Hebrew  lectures  during  their  divinity  years  are  compelled  to  attend 
them  during  two  years  of  their  Dunboyne  course.  There  are  two  Hebrew 
lectures  delivered  in  the  week. 

In  considering  the  general  course  of  studies  at  Maynooth,  we  have  been  im- 
pressed with  the  absence  of  any  provisions  to  require  or  induce  the  pupils  to  keep 
up  the  knowledge  acquired  during  their  earlier  years.  We  refer  more  especially 
to  Greek.  Their  knowledge  of  Latin  is  naturally  retained  by  its  use  in  the 
classes  of  logic  and  theology,  but  Greek,  except  with  the  few  who  may  have  a 
peculiar  taste  for  classical  literature,  is  altogether  lost  sight  of.  It  was  a por- 
tion of  Mr.  Gai-gan’s  scheme  of  studies,  previously  referred  to,  that  one  lecture  in 
Greek,  of  an  hour  weekly,  should  be  given  to  the  classes  of  logic  and  natural 
philosophy,  and  that  Biblical  Greek  should  be  taught  to  the  DivinityClasses  for  one 
or  two  hours  weekly.  The  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  has  suggested  that 
the  stimulus  of  annual  prize  essays  in  the  several  classes  might  be  usefully 
employed,  as  a means  of  inducing  the  Students  to  maintain  and  extend  their 
knowledge  of  Greek.  The  Vice-President  has  recommended  the  appointment  of  a 
distinct  Professor  of  Biblical  Greek.  The  late  Professor  of  Sacred  Scripture  and 
Hebrew  also  submitted  to  us  some  suggestions  as  to  the  studies  of  his  department, 
in  which  he  deals  with  the  question  of  the  study  of  Biblical  Greek  during  the 
divinity  years.  He  says: — 

“ I conceive  that  considerable  alterations  are  called  for  in  my  department, 
“ and  that  by  such  alterations  the  studies  connected  with  my  professorship  would 
“be  materially  advanced.  The  number  of  students  who  attend  my  Hebrew 
“ lectures,  as  may  be  seen  from  my  answer  to  the  second  question,  is  very  small. 
“ Students  of  the  Divinity  Classes,  having  nothing  to  make  them  interested  in 
“ the  study  of  the  Hebrew  language,  attend  in  very  small  numbers.  Hence  the 
“ class  is  principally  composed  of  the  Dunboyne  students,  who  thus  commence 
“ the  study  after  their  promotion  to  that  Establishment.  When  there  are  few 
“ in  a class  there  can  be  but  little  emulation  amongst  its  members,  and  the  study 
“ of  the  rudiments  of  a language  must  be  irksome  and  distasteful  to  those  who 
“ have  just  completed  a long  course  of  theological  studies.  The  result  is,  that 
“ the  benefit  of  the  Hebrew  lectures  is  confined  to  few,  and  the  study  of  the 
“ language  is  not  prosecuted  with  that  zeal  and  diligence  which  it  requires. 

“ Again,  three  years  must  elapse  between  a student’s  leaving  the  classes  in  which 
“ Greek  is  taught,  and  his  entering  the  class  of  Scripture.  During  this  interval, 

“ occupied  in  severe  study,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  he  must  have  forgotten 
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“ a considerable  portion  of  his  previous  knowledge.  Hence  he  must  find  great 
“ difficulty  in  the  critical  study  of  the  Greek  Scriptures.  ^ ^ _ 

“ Now,  I do  not  think  it  advisable  to  insist  upon  all  divinity  students  learning 
“the  Hebrew  language.  Meither  do  I think  it  wise  to  enforce  upon  all  a deep 
“ study  of  the  Greek  text.  The  study  of  theology  is  so  arduous  as  to  require 
“ students  of  but  moderate  abilities  to  devote  to  it  all  their  energies.  What  T 
“ .suggest,  then,  is  this : I give  at  present,  on  every  Thursday,  two  Hebrew 
“lectures,  of  from  half  to  three  quarters  of  an  hour  each.  1 propose  to  give 
“ two  lectures  of  an  hour  each.  Of  four  lectures  thus  delivered  fortnightly, 

“ two  would  be,  as  at  present,  lectures  on  the  Hebrew  language ; one  on  the 
“ the  application  of  the  Hebrew  language  to  the  resolution  of  scriptural  difficulties 
“ in  the  Old  Testament,  and  one  on  Biblical  Greek.  I would  make  attendance 
“ on  the  Greek  lectures  during  the  second  divinity  year,  and  on  the  two  ordinary 
“ Hebrew  lectures  during  the  third  and  fourth  divinity  years,  a necessary  quahfi- 
“ cation  for  students  aspiring  to  the  Dunboyne  Establishment.  The  necessity 
“ of  such  a qualification  would,  I am  confident,  secure  the  attendance  of  at  least 
“ one-third  of  each  of  the  Divinity  Classes.  The  remaining  lecture  I would  have 
“ attended  by  the  Dunboyne  students  during  the  first  year  of  their  Dunboyne 
“ course.  The  students  of  the  second  year’s  DivinityClass  would  thus  receive  their 
“ knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  and  would  be  initiated  in  the  study  of  the 
“ Greek  text,  in  the  first  year  of  their  Scripture  course.  The  knowledge  thus 
“ gained  would,  I am  sure,  be  kept  up  by  them  during  the  two  remaining 
“ Scripture  years.  Students  of  the  second  and  third  divinity  ;years  would  receive 
“ an  hour’s  lecture  in  Hebrew  every  fortnight;  and  I am  of  opinion,  that  taking  into 
“ account  the  increased  length  of  the  lecture,  and  the  taste  which  the  proposed 
“ arrangement  would  not  fail  to  create  for  Hebrew  studies  generally,  the  students 
“would  make  more  progress  than  they  do  under  thfe  present  system.  The 
“ Dunboyne  students  would  have  acquired  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
“ language,  and  would  profit  greatly  by  the  lectures  which  I propose  they  should 
“ attend.” 

The  class  of  Irish  is  attended  by  the  students  of  the  second  year  s Divinity  Class. 
Attendance  upon  this  class  is  compulsory  upon  such  of  the  students  as  come  from 
the  dioceses  of  the  localities  where  the  use  of  the  Irish  language  is  required,  that 
is  to  say,  from  all  the  dioceses  of  Munster  and  Connaught,  from  two  or  three 
dioceses  in  Ulster,  and  from  the  diocese  of  Ossory  in  Leinster. 

There  is  no  specific  instruction  given  in  Maynooth  in  pulpit  eloquence,  except 
what  is  given  as  a portion  of  the  course  of  English  rhetoric  by  the  Professor  of 
English  to  the  junior  classes.  But  this  instruction  is  given  long  before  the  time 
when  it  can  become  practically  available,  and  before  the  studies  of  the  young  men 
have  made  them  familiar  with  the  theological  topics  which  must  form  the  basis  of 
discourses  from  the  pulpit.  A lay  Teacher  of  Elocution  was  recently,  until  the  time 
of  his  death,  employed  in  the  College  to  give  instructions  to  the  students  in  the 
art  of  delivery.  He  gave  lectures  on  elocution  for  a week  during  the  Christmas 
vacation,  and  for  a week  after  Easter.  Teaching  of  a more  detailed  and  individual 
character  was  given  by  him  during  six  weeks  of  the  summer  vacation  to  such  of  the 
students  as  remained  in  the  College.  The  chief  means  relied  on  for  teaching  pulpit 
oratory  are  the  sermons  which  are  delivered  on  Sundays  by  the  divinity  students 
of  the  senior  classes.  By  a regulation  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  four  students, 
selected  in  turn  from  the  two  senior  Divinity  Classes,  preach  every  Sunday  in  four 
separate  halls.  Some  of  the  Superiors  and  a certain  number  of  the  students  are 
present  in  each  hall.  After  the  sermon,  one  of  the  superiors  present  makes  some 
observations,  such  as  the  character  of  the  discourse  may  prompt,  directed  towards 
the  instruction  of  the  students  in  that  species  of  composition.  Owing  to  the  large 
number  of  the  students,  this  regulation  does  not  secure  that  each  student  shall 
preach  more  than  once  during  his  course,  and  it  is  rare  that  he  does  so  more 
than  twice. 

It  was  the  general  opinion  of  the  witnesses  that  the  provision  thus  made  for 
instruction  in  preaching  is  very  insufficient;  and  that  ampler  and  more  specific 
training  should  be  given  for  the  performance  of  this  important  function.  We 
may  refer  to  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Moriarty,  and  to  the  retui-ns  from  foreign  Col- 
leges, which  detail  the  means  taken  in  other  establishments  for  ecclesiastical 
education  to  secure  this  end. 

The  Earl  of  Rosse,  one  of  the  Visitors,  has  suggested  that  the  students  should 
occasionally  receive  lectures  in  political  economy.  It  might  be  desirable  to 
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■provide  for  the  students  the  means  of  elementary  instruction  both  in  political 
economy  and  in  municipal  law,  if  it  could  be  done  without  detriment  to  their 
other  studies. 

Under  the  College  Statutes  the  students  upon  the  Dunboyne  Establishment 
are  distributed  among  the  four  ecclesiastical  provinces  in  the  same  proportions 
as  the  free  students  in  the  College ; six  being  from  Armagh,  six  from  Cashel,  and 
four  from  Dublin  and  Tuam,  respectively. 

They  are  appointed  by  the  votes  of  the  majority  of  the  Council,  the  President 
having  a casting  vote.  No  concursus  is  held,  but  the  appointments  are  made 
after  examination  of  the  distinctions  of  the  candidates  throughout  their  entire 
College  course,  and  of  their  moral  qualifications.  Each  Dunboyne  student  receives 
an  annual  pension  of  about  £t)3  ; £40  from  the  parliamentary  grant,  and  the 
remainder  from  the  rents  of  the  Dunboyne  estate. 

They  remain  three  years  in  on  the  establishment,  and  during  that  time  study 
theology,  canon  law,  and  ecclesiastical  history  under  their  own  Prefect,  and,  for 
the  most  part,  Hebrew,  under  the  Professor  of  Sacred  Scripture  and  Hebrew. 
From  the  former  they  receive  four  lectures  weekly,  from  the  latter  two.  But 
attendance  on  the  Hebrew  lectures  is  compulsory  upon  such  only  of  the  Dun- 
boyne students  as  have  not  attended  lectures  in  that  language  during  their  divinity 
years.  Their  theological  course  comprehends  two  treatises,  that  “ De  Deo  et 
Divinis  Attributis,”  and  that  “De  Angelis,”  which  are  not  read  in  the  Divinity 
Classes,  in  addition  to  the  class-books  of  the  ordinary  divinity  course. 

As  in  the  ordinary  classes,  there  are  two  half-yearly  examinations  held  of  the 
Dunboyne  students.  The  examiners  are,  the  Prefect,  the  President,  the  Vice- 
Pi'esident,  the  four  Professors  of  Theology,  and  the  Pi’ofessor  of  Sacred  Scripture. 
There  are  four  premiums  given  in  this  class  of  the  value,  in  all,  of  £18 : one, 
for  divinity,  one  for  canon  law,  one  for  ecclesiastical  history,  and  one  for  the 
best  written  essay  on  some  subject  bearing  on  their  studies,  proposed  to  them  by 
the  Prefect. 

To  enable  the  College  of  Maynooth  to  supply  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of 
Ireland  with  a succession  of  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  distinguished  for  learn- 
ing, was  the  special  end  for  which  the  Dunboyne  Establishment  was  founded  and 
has  been  maintained ; and,  of  course,  its  efficiency  for  carrying  out  that  end  is  the 
chief  subject  to  be  considered  with  respect  to  it.  Now,  there  are  two  circum- 
stances which  have  been  considered  to  interfere  materially  with  the  efficiency 
of  the  Dunboyne  Establishment  for  that  purpose : the  first  is,  the  distribution 
of  the  Dunboyne  students  into  provinces,  as  above  mentioned,  which  produces 
the  result,  that  a student  from  the  province  of  Armagh  or  Cashol  may  obtain 
an  entrance  to  the  exclusion  of  a superior  man  from  another  province  in  which 
there  may  be  no  vacancy.  Several  of  the  Superiors  of  the  College  are  of  opinion, 
and  we  agree  with  them,  that  the  candidature  for  the  Dunboyne  Establishment 
should  be  thrown  open  to  all  students,  without  distinction  of  province,  so  that  the 
Dunboyne  Establishment  shall  always  represent  the  ablest  men  and  best  scholars 
whom  in  their  time  the  College  has  produced.  The  other  defect  to  which  we 
allude  is  the  want  of  any  examination  for  the  Dunboyne  studentship.  It  is  true, 
that  as  the  places  are  conferred  with  reference  to  the  distinctions  obtained  by  the 
students  during  their  whole  course,  so  far  a test  of  merit  is  imposed ; and  we  are 
quite  of  opinion  that  the  Dunboyne  studentship  should  be  a reward  as  well  for 
general  attention  throughout  the  whole  course  as  for  the  acquirements  of  the 
student  at  the  time  when  he  becomes  eligible  to  enter  upon  that  Establishment. 
But  the  present  system  is  liable  to  this  objection,  that  a student  may.  during  his 
divinity  years,  entirely  neglect  to  keep  up,  and  therefore  may,  to  a great  extent, 
forget  the  classical  and  scientific  knowledge  acquired  during  his  earlier  years ; 
and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  is  generally  the  case.  The  late  Professor 
of  Sacred  Scripture  and  Hebrew  proposed  to  make  the  attendance  upon  the  Greek 
Biblical  Class  one  of  the  conditions  for  obtaining  a place  in  the  Dunboyne  Estab- 
lishment, and  by  that  means  to  induce  the  students  to  keep  up  a knowledge  of 
Greek.  This  suggestion  is  worthy  of  attention,  and  an  examination  in  the  subject 
matter  of  the  studies  of  the  junior  years  might  very  properly  be  made  a pre- 
liminary to  admission  on  the  Dunboyne  Establishment.  We  would  suggest  that 
the  term  “senior  student,”  by  which  the  Dunboyne  students  are  designated  in 
the  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  in  the  College  Statutes,  should  be  abandoned ; for 
the  term  “senior  student”  seems  more  applicable,  and  is,  in  fact,  more  often 
familiarly  applied  to  the  students  of  the  senior  house.  The  name  of  “ Dunboyne 
scholars”  might  then  be  given  to  the  students  of  the  Dunboyne  Establishment. 
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LIBRARY.  alone ; it  is  open  generally  from  ten  o’clock  till  halt-past  two.  The  manage- 
Dr.  O’Hanlon.  library  is  entrusted  to  the  Prefect  of  the  Dunboyne  Establishment, 

Bt.,  p.  7.  assisted  by  two  sub-librarians,  who  are  always  Dunboyne  students. 

The  room  which  has  hitherto  served  for  a library  is  far  too  small  even  for 
the  present  collection  of  books,  which  is  inadequate  for  a College  of  such  extent 
and  means.  In  the  new  buildings  a magnificent  room  has  been  built  for  the 
purpose  of  a library,  but  none  of  the  books  have  been  as  yet  removed  to  it,  nor 
have  the  fittings  been  provided.  'I'he  Prefect  of  the  library  has  stated  to  us, 
that  shortly  after  the  increase  of  the  grant,  he  urged  upon  several  of  the  Trustee^. 
Ev.,  p.  8.  the  propriety  of  setting  apart  a sum  of  between  two  and  three  hundred  pounds 

a year  for  the  purchase  of  books,  and  the  matterwas  afterwards  brought  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Board : but  upon  the  Bursar  stating  that  he  was  ready  to 
advance  any  reasonable  amount  which  the  Librarian  or  President  might  con- 
sider sufficient  for  the  purpose,  the  Trustees  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
make  any  regulation  on  the  subject.  In  fact,  from  about  .£60  to  £100  a year 
is  the  amount  that  has  been  expended  on  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  last  ten 


^ The  catalogue  of  the  present  library  is  very  defective,  and  by  reason  of  the 
books  not  being  marked  to  correspond,  it  is,  as  the  Prefect  told  us,  nearly  useless. 
The  Professors  and  students  who  have  access  to  the  library  are  permitted  to  take 
out  of  it  any  books  which  they  may  require,  upon  obtaining  previously  the 
consent  of  the  President  and  Librarian.  Of  this_  privilege  the  Professors  fre- 
quently take  advantage,  the  students  but  rarely,  with  the  exception  of  the  stu- 
dents of  the  Hebrew  Class,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  out  of  it  all  the 
Hebrew  grammars  and  lexicons,  to  the  serious  detriment  of  those  volumes. 

We  stated  in  the  outset  of  our  Report  that  we  had  thought  it  our  duty  to 
make  inquiry  into  the  teaching  in  Maynooth  as  to  certain  points  in  which  the 

• interests  of  the  State  and  of  general  morality  seem  to  be  more  directly  concerned ; 
and  upon  some  of  which  the  spiritual  and  temporal  authority  have  been,  or 
might  be,  in  conflict ; such  as  the  duty  of  allegiance,  and  the  obligation  oi  oaths 

^ generally  under  various  circumstances,  and  other  questions  of  a like  nature,  and 
the  preparation  of  the  students  with  a view  to  the  functions  of  the  confessional. 

On  these  points  we  can  do  little  more  than  place  the  evidence  generally  before 
your  Majesty,  and  leave  it  to  produce  its  own  impression.  'Ihe  subjects  them- 
selves are  of  a very  intricate  and  complex  character,  in  some  cases  involving  very 
nice  distinctions  upon  the  justness  or  application  of  which  men  will  often  and 
widely  differ  ; and  passages  of  the  evidence  as  to  many  of  them  cannot  be  easily 
selected  and  separated  from  their  context  without  risk  of  apparent  injustice  to 
one  view  of  the  subject  or  the  other. 

The  evidence  is  mainly  that  of  the  heads  and  professors  of  the  College,  and  of 

• those  who  either  were  at  the  time  of  our  Inquiry,  or  had  been  formerly  students  of 
the  College.  No  other  evidence,  indeed,  could  be  of  much  value  ; the  question 
being,  what  was  actually  taught,  and  not  what  was  contained  in  the  text-books, 
which,  as  already  stated,  cannot  be  appealed  to  as  proof  ot  the  teachings 

We  have,  however,  had  the  opportunity  of  receiving  the  testimony,  on  these  and 
some  other  points,  of  parties  who,  having  formerly  been  students  in  Maynooth, 
have  become  ministers  of  the  Established  Church,  and  entertain  views  adverse  to 
the  religious  teaching  of  the  College.  We  do  not  propose,  as  we  said  before,  to 
discuss  the  evidence  on  this  branch  of  the  Inquiry.  We  should,  however, 
>•  be  doing  injustice  to  the  College  if  we  failed  to  report,  as  the  general  result  of 
the  whole  evidence  before  us,  that  we  see  no  reason  to  believe  that  there  has  been 
?.  any  disloyalty  in  the  teaching  of  the  College,  or  any  disposition  to  impair  the 
obligations  of  an  unreserved  allegiance  to  your  Majesty.^ 

The  teaching  at  Maynooth  with  respect  to  those  portions  of  Moral  Theology 
^ which  relate  to  purity  of  life,  is  a topic  which  we  have_  entered  into  with  great 
reluctance,  partly  on  account  of  its  own  nature,  which  unfits  it  for  public 
discussion,  and  partly  from  its  being  intimately  connected  with  certain  doctrines 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  on"  which  it  is  not  our  province  to  deliver' an 
0 opinion.  Apprized,  however,  as  we  were,  of  the  serious  charges  which  have  been 
brought  against  the  College  on  this  ground,  we  have  thought  it  our  duty  to  call 
the  attention  of  parties  connected  with  the  College  to  the  subject,  and  to  give 
them  an  opportunity  of  making  such  statements  in  regard  to  it  as  they  thought 
desirable. 

In  the  first  place,  they  fully  admit  that  in  Maynooth,  as  in  all  Roman  Catholic 
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Collegesfor  the  education  of  ecclesiastics,  a portion  of  the  course  of  MoralTheologv  m'auu,.  i..  sm. 
is  occupied  with  the  discussion,  in  more  or  less  detail,  of  sins  against  chastity,  and  Mr.  Leahy,  303-305-6. 
that  the  discussion  of  such  subjects  is,  by  the  avowal  of  their  most  eminent 
authors,  by  no  means  devoid  of  danger  to  the  mind  and  character  of  the  students, 

But  they  state,  in  the  first  place,  that  such  study  is  essential  for  the  proper  discharge 
of  the  functions  of  the  confessional,  which  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  considers 
to  be  an  institution  of  Divine  appointment ; that  it  is  deferred  until  the  period  of 
tlie  student’s  career,  when  his  approaching  entrance  on  the  duties  of  the  priesthood 
imposes  the  necessity  of  acquaintance  with  the  subject;  that  it  is  then  confined 
in  Mayiiooth  to  a very  short  period  {one  Professor  fixes  it  at  eight  days) ; that 
the  subject  itself  is  always  treated  of  in  a learned  language,  and  every  security 
taken,  which  piety  and  prudence  can  suggest,  that  it  shall  be  handled  with 
reverence  and  reserve,  and  in  no  spirit  of  licentious  curiosity. 

W'e  are  here  bound  to  say,  that  we  have  no  reason  to  believe,  from  the  evidence 
of  any  party,  that  these  studies  have  had,  practically,  an  injurious  effect  upon 
the  mind  and  character  of  the  students. 

EFFECTS  OP  INCREASED  (fRANT. 

The  result  of  the  increased  grant  made  by  the  Legislature  in  184.5  may  be  con- 
sidered under  two  heads — first,  the  result  of  the  special  grant  for  the  erection  of 
new  buildings,  and  next,  the  result  of  the  increased  annual  grant. 

By  the  8tli  section  of  the  8th  and  9th  Victoria,  c.  25,  it  was  provided  that  oi'' 
the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  should  be  Commissioners  for  the  erection  of 
additional  buildings  at  Maynooth  College,  and  for  keeping  in  repair  and  provid- 
ing with  sufficient  and  necessary  furniture  the  then  existing  and  the  additional 
buildings.  By  the  9th  and  10th  sections  power  was  given  to  the  Commissioners 
to  purchase  and  provide  the  necessary  buildings,  so  that  the  expense  of  providing 
and  erecting  the  buildings  and  putting  the  College  into  repair,  and  fitting  up  and 
furnishing  the  new  buildings,  should  not  exceed  thirty  thousand  pounds.  The 
sum  so  granted  was  found  inadequate  to  complete  the  existing  portion  of  the 
new  buildings,  even  on  a reduced  scale,  and  a supplemental  sum  of  £5,097  1 6.«.  2d., 
out  of  the  private  funds  of  the  College  has  been  expended  on  their  completion. 

By  an  Order  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s  Treasury,  the  late 
Mr.  Piigin  was  employed  as  the  architect.  The  original  design,  as  will  bo  seen 
on  reference  to  the  lithographic  sketch,  comprehended  four  sides  of  a quadrangle, 
with  an  infirmary,  gas-works,  and  other  buildings.  But  as  the  funds  were  found 
to  be  totally  inadequate  to  carry  out  the  whole  plan,  the  Board  of  Trustees  com- 
pleted only  the  portion  of  the  design  that  will  be  seen  by  the  sketch  of  tiie 
College  in  its  present  aspect.  And  as  the  first  requirement  to  be  supplied  was 
sufficient  and  suitable  accommodation  for  the  increased  number  of  students  under 
the  new  Act,  the  side  of  the  quadrangle  designed  by  the  architect  for  the  new 
chapel  was  postponed.  The  new  buildings  are  situated  to  the  west  of  the  old 
College  buildings,  at  a distance  of  forty  feet,  and  are  connected  with  them  by  a 
covered  passage.  They  form  three  sides  of  a quadrangle,  measuring  on  the 
exterior  three  hundred  and  eighty  feet  by  three  hundred,  and  on  the  interior  two 
Imiidred  and  sixty  feet  by  two  hundred  and  sixty.  They  contain  a well-propor- 
tioned hall,  intended  for  a library,  a refectory,  kitchen,  prayer-hall,  four  lecture- 
rooms,  and  two  hundred  and  thirteen  bedrooms  for  students.  They  also  supply 
apartments  for  the  President,  Vice-President,  Senior  Dean,  and  eight  of  the 
Professors,  together  with  a dining-room,  ante-room,  and  reading-room  for 
their  use. 

The  interior  of  the  quadrangle  is  surrounded  by  a spacious  cloister,  seven 
hundred  and  eighty-five  feet  long,  twelve  broad,  and  sixteen  feet  nine  inches 
high.  This  cloister  is  of  great  service  as  an  ambulatory  for  the  students  in  wet 
weather. 

The  entire  structure  is  Gothic,  and  consists  of  three  stories.  It  is  built  of 
limestone  rubble  masonry,  with  cut-stone  dressings  to  the  doors  and  windows. 

The  mullions  of  the  windows  are  of  cut  stone  ; the  sashes  of  galvanized  iron. 

Mr.  Jacob  Owen,  the  architect  of  the  Board  of  Works,  states  that  the  material 
and  workmanship  of  the  buildings  are  unexceptionable,  that  the  contract  was 
at  a very  low  rate,  and  fairly  and  conscientiously  carried  out ; but  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  interior,  there  are  striking  defects,  more  especially  in  the  total 
absence  of  means  of  supplying  air  and  heat  to  the  apartments. 
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Ma.  Owen’s  state- 
ments AS  TO 
DEFECTS  IN  HEW 
BUILDINGS. 


Ev.,  p.  204. 


Ev.,  p.262. 


Effect  of  In- 
cuEASBD  Annual 
Geant. 


App.,  p.  196. 


The  great  refectory  has  not  even  a fire-place.  It  has  no^  lanthorn  in  the 
roof  (indeed  there  are  apartments  over  it),  and  very  small  provision  for  the  admis- 
sion of  air  at  the  windows.  ^ i -.x- 

None  of  the  students’  apartments,  though  serving  at  once  tor  bed  and  sitting 
rooms,  are  supplied  with  fire-places.  The  construction  of  the  windows,  already 
described,  and  the  nature  of  the  stone  employed,  contribute  to  the  cold  and 
general  damp  of  the  apartments.  . , ■ 

This  evil  is  aggravated  to  a degree  which  several  witnesses  concur  in  repre- 
senting  as  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  studeuts,  by  the  absence  of  all  provision 
for  heating  or  airing  the  passages  and  galleries,  with  which  the  sleeping  apartments 
communicate.  The  Bursar  informed  the  Commissioners  that  “the  majority  of 
“ the  invalids  in  the  infirmary  during  the  last  winter  had  been  occupants  of  rooms 
“in  the  new  buildings,  and  particularly  in  the  west.”  ^ ^ 

Mr.  Owen,  in  a memorandum  furnished  to  the  Commissioners,  states  the 
defects  observable  in  the  buildings  to  be  of  three  kinds.  1.  Siieh  as  arise 
immediately  from  the  nature  of  the  materials.  2.  Such  as  arise  directly  from 
the  exigencies  of  the  style.  Such  as  can  only  be  charged  to  the  insufficiency 
of  the  funds  provided.  v 

For  the  remedy  of  the  defects  of  the  first  and  second  classes  Mr.  Owen  has 
submitted  several  suggestions,  which  may  be  adopted  without  much  expense. 
Those  of  the  third  class  are  much  more  serious  and  important.  The  most 
prominent  are  the  following  : — _ , , -x  j 

1.  The  absence  of  all  means  of  heating  the  portion  of  the  building  inhabited 

by  the  students,  as  already  detailed.  _ • j • 

2.  The  want  of  a chapel  sufficiently  large  for  the  existing  community,  and  m 
character  with  the  style  of  the  building.  The  present  College  chapel  was  origi- 
nally constructed  for  the  use  of  a community  little  more  than  one-third  in  number 
of  the  present. 

y.  The  want  of  a common  hall  for  examinations  and  other  public  purposes. 
A design  for  this  apartment  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Pugin. 

4.  The  want  of  a suitable  infirmary  for  the  senior  students.  ^Mr.  Owen  recom- 
mends that  it  should  be  built  “in  connexion  with  the  junior  infirmary  (marked 
F on  the  accompanying  lithograph),  so  as  to  afford  the  greatest  facility  of  using 
one  staff  of  nurses,  one  kitchen,  &c.,  and  save  trouble  and  time  to  the  medical 
attendants.”  At  the  time  of  our  visit  to  the  College  we  saw  the  present  infir- 
mary, and  were  much  struck  with  its  dilapidated  appearance,  and  its  unfitness 
for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  applied. 

5.  The  want  of  bathing  accommodation,  whether  for  im^alids,  or  for  the 
students,  generally. 

G.  The  absence  of  all  means  of  drying  and  airing  the  linen  and  clothes  oi  the 
inmates,  a want  which  the  general  dampness  of  the  sleeping  apartments  makes 
much  more  serious. 

7.  The  want  of  any  general  and  effective  system  of  ventilation. 

8.  The  want  of  any  provision  for  lighting  the  building  with  gas.  Mr.  Pugin  s 
original  design  provided  for  this  obvious  want. 

9.  The  unfinished  state  of  the'  new  library.  The  room,  which  is  large  and  well 
proportioned,  is  still  unprovided  with  shelves,  book-cases,  and  other  necessary 
furniture;  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  present  library,  a low  and  ill  ventilated 
room,  is  said  to  become  absolutely  oppressive  before  the  close  of  the  hours 
of  study. 

Mr.  Owen  has  furnished  an  “ estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  completing  the 
various  buildings  of  the  now  College,  and  also  of  maintaining  the  several  build- 
ings, to  31st  March,  1855.” 

In  regard  to  the  effects  of  the  increased  grant  of  184o  upon  the  character  of 
the  College,  we  regret  that  we  cannot  offer  any  very  important  information. 

Immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  the  Trustees  met,  and  created 
two  additional  professorships — one  of  ecclesiastical  history,  and  a fourth  chair  of 
theology;  and  the  annual  sum  of  £6,000  allotted  by  the  Act  to  the  Superiors  and 
Officers  was  distributed  amongst  the  number  thus  augmented,  so  as  to  produce 
the  several  salaries  mentioned  in  a former  part  of  our  Keport. 

The  increase  of  the  Professors'  salaries,  undoubtedly  had  the  effect  of  giving 
them  a position  worthy  of  the  offices  which  they  fill,  and  of  making  those  offices 
an  object  of  desire  and  emulation.  Still,  we  think,  that  without  sacrificing  these 
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objects,  the  same  amount  of  funds  might- have  been  distributed  with  more 
advantage. 

With  respect  to  the  students,  there  were  certain  menial  offices,  such  as  the  App.,  p.  187. 
cleaning  of  their  shoes  and  the  settling  of  their  rooms,  which,  owing  to  the 
limited  funds  of  the  College,  the  students  themselves  had  been  requii*ed  to  per- 
form, from  which  since  the  increase  of  the  grant  they  have  been  relieved. 

This  change  has  had  an  important  share  in  producing  the  improvement  w’bich  is 
generally  stated  to  have  taken  place  in  their  condition,  dress,  and  bearing.  The 
increase  of  funds,  also,  at  their  private  disposal,  arising  as  well  from  the  additional 
number  of  free  places  as  from  the  annual  stipend  of  £20  to  the  senior  students, 
has,  without  doubt,  contributed  to  this  result,  especially  by  enabling  them  to 
form  small,  but  useful,  collections  of  books. 

The  increase  of  the  grant  to  the  Dunboyue  students  to  its  present  scale  App.,  p.  80. 
has  produced  a most  beneficial  effect  upon  that  Establishment.  Previous  to 
the  year  1845,  it  was  a matter  of  considerable  difficulty  to  induce  young 
men  to  become  members  of  the  Dunboyne  Establishment,  or  to  continue  their 
connexion  with  it  for  more  than  a year.  But  the  increased  income  has  had 
the  effect  of  exciting  among  the  students  generally,  and  particularly  among 
those  most  distinguished  for  talent,  a great  desire  to  obtain  places  upon 
that  Establishment.  It  has,  therefore,  tended  to  stimulate  their  industry, 
and  thus  to  advance  the  general  studies  of  the  College,  and  tiiey  have  now  a 
disinclination  to  leave  it  after  the  term  of  three  years  has  expired.  The  Prefect 
of  the  Dunboyne  Establishment  assures  us,  that  the  young  men  who  have  been 
elected  on  that  foundation  since  1845,  have  prosecuted  their  studies  with  great 
ardour  and  success.  In  attempting,  however,  to  estimate  the  results  of  the 
increased  grant,  two  things  are  to  be  borne  in  mind — first,  that  a period  scarcely 
exceeding  the  term  of  the  College  course  has  elapsed  since  the  date  of  the  grant, 
and  that,  consequently,  so  far  as  regards  its  effect  on  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
of  Ireland,  and  through  them  on  the  population  of  the  country,  sufficient  time 
has  not  elapsed  to  furnish  materials  for  a correct  judgment:  and  again,  that  Ire- 
land has  passed  through  a period  of  extreme  distress  since  the  augmentation  of 
the  grant,  and  that  its  effects  should  be  estimated  by  a comparison  not  merely 
with  the  actual  previous  condition  of  the  College,  but  with  its  probable  condition, 
if  no  such  assistance  had  been  given.  We  find,  on  reference  to  the  journal  of  Journal  of  Trus- 
the  Trustees,  that  some  years  previous  to  the  grant,  and  long  ]>efore  the  period  of 

of  the  famine,  the  finances  of  the  College  were  so  straitened,  as  to  force  the  and^24tli*Jun^*^’ 
Trustees  to  suppress  twenty-seven  free  places ; and  upon  another  occasion,  for  i84i. 
the  sake  of  economy,  to  refuse  to  the  students  the  usual  privilege  of  remaining 
in  College  during  the  vacation.  We  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  expressing 
our  regret  that  at  the  time  of  the  increased  grant  more  consideration  was  .not 
given  to  the  improvement  and  enlargement  of  the  studies  of  the  College,  and 
that  the  new  supplies  were  poured  almost  exclusively  into  the  old  channels. 

Upon  this  subject  we  w'ould  call  special  attention  to  the  returns  from  foreign 
colleges,  which  have  in  view  the  same  end  for  their  several  countries  which  the 
College  of  Maynooth  has  in  relation  to  Ireland.  In  those  colleges  provision 
appears  to  be  made,  on  the  one  hand,  for  a more  enlarged  and  more  complete  App,,  pp.  215,  277. 
system  of  theological  and  general  instruction,  and  on  the  other,  for  a practical 
training  in  pastoral  duties,  for  which  there  appears  to  be  no  equivalent  in  the 
existing  arrangement  of  Maynooth. 

It  is  now  our  duty  to  lay  before  your  Majesty  the  means  by  which  we  conceive  means  of 
that  provision  may  be  made,  both  for  carrying  out  the  recommendations  which  posED™2kGES 
we  have  submitted  to  your  Maje.sty  with  a view  to  improving  the  studies  of  the 
College,  and  for  completing  the  buildings  and  meeting  the  expense  of  the  neces- 
sary repairs. 

We  believe  that  the  funds  already  assigned  by  Parliament,  would  be  found, 
with  some  alteration  in  the  distribution,  sufficient  for  both  purposes. 

The  sum  of  £6,000,  which  is  annually  placed  by  the  Act  of  1845  at  the 
absolute  disposal  of  the  Trustees,  for  the  salaides  and  maintenance  “of  the  Supe- 
“ riors.  Professors,  and  Officers,”  might,  by  a different  distribution  of  the  amount, 
be  made  to  provide  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  additional 
Teachers  and  Professors,  who,  we  think,  ought  to  be  appointed. 

We  should,  indeed,  consider  it  an  evil  if  the  importance  or  social  position  of 
the  Principal,  or  of  the  Professors  of  tlie  Senior  Department,  were  impaired  by 
any  material  diminution  of  their  incomes ; but  without  any  detriment  to  the 
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efficiency  of  the  College,  the  salaries  of  the  Junior  Professors  and  Junior  Deans 
might  be  reduced  as  occasion  offered ; and  by  such  reduction,  and  by  the 
union  of  the  office  of  Vice-President  with  that  of  Senior  Dean,  all  that  is 
required  for  the  new  officers  might  be  provided.  The  fund  arising  from  the 
entrance  fees,  which  is  now  partially  apportioned  to  the  payment  of  a Dean, 
might  thus  also  be  set  free  from  its  present  charge,  and  be  devoted  to  the 
objects  of  fitting  and  furnishing  the  new  library,  and  of  maintaining  and 
improving  the  supply  of  books  for  both  the  junior  and  the  senior  depart- 
ments ; or  a small  library  fee  might  fairly  be  imposed  for  such  objects  : and  a 
portion  of  the  above  fund  might  with  advantage  be  appropriated  to  the  creation 
of  prizes  of  some  value,  which  are  much  required  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating 
the  industry  of  the  students  at  different  stages  of  their  course,  and  inducing  them 
to  maintain  their  proficiency  in  these  blanches  of  study  which  have  ceased  to  be 
the  assigned  business  of  their  class. 

For  the  further  completion  of  the  Buildings,  for  the  Chapel  and  the  Infirmary, 
and  for  that  improved  provision  for  warmth  and  ventilation,  which  seems  to  be 
imperatively  called  for,  as  well  as  for  annual  repairs,  no  fund  at  present  exists ; 
nor,  under  the  restrictions  which  now  tie  up  and  appropriate  the  funds  appro- 
priated to  the  College,  can  any  part  of  them  be  applied  to  such  purposes.  But  we 
are  of  opinion  that  some  alteration  might  be  made  in  this  respect.  Your  Majesty 
is  aware  that  £5,000  a-year  is  now  appropriated  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  to  the 
purpose  of  assigning  £20  annually  to  each  of  the  Senior  Students,  in  number 
250,  in  addition  to  his  maintenance.  Now  the  circumstances  of  Ireland  are  no 
longer  the  same  as  they  were  in  the  year  1845,  when  this  appropriation  of  the 
funds  was  made ; and  we  are  of  opinion  that  this  provision  might  be  reconsidered, 
and  that,  whether  by  a diminution  in  the  amount  to  each,  or  a different  appor- 
tionment of  it,  according  to  merit  or  otherwise,  or  by  empowering  the  Trustees, 
from  time  to  time,  or  for  a time,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  to 
suspend  some  of  these  free  places,  the  means  of  providing  these  necessary 
appliances  for  the  College  might  be  found,  without  appealing  further  to  the 
liberality  of  Parliament  for  assistance. 

In  submitting  our  various  reeomjnendations  to  your  Majesty,  we  may  be 
allowed  to  state,  that  we  have  thought  it  our  duty  to  keep  simply  in  our  view 
the  objects  which  Parliament  itself  contemplated,  in  establishing  and  founding 
the  College  of  Maynooth;  and  that  we  Iiave  a confident  hope,  that,  if  adopted, 
they  would  materially  further  these  objects,  and  improve  the  operation  of  the 
increased  grant  of  1845. 


All  which,  we  humbly  submit  to  the  gracious  consideration  of  yoiir  Majesty. 
Witness  onr  Hands  and  Seals  this  First  day  of  March,  1855. 

HARROWBY.  {L.S.) 

D.  R.  PIGOT.  (L.S.) 

MOUNTIFORT  LONGFIELD.  {L.S.) 
TRAVERS  TWISS.  (L.S.) 

JAMES  O’FERRALL.  (L.S.) 


(Signed) 


Henry  West,  ) cy  ^ • 
foTTXT  \t  > Sccrefaries. 
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APPENDIX,  No.  I. 

Act  of  IsconPORATioN,  intituled,  “ An  Act  for  the  better  Education  of  Persons  professing 
the  Popish  or  Koman  Catholic  Religion.”  (3')  Geo.  111.,  c.  21.) 

[Friday  the  fifth  day  of  Juno,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-five, 

Royal  Assent  given.] 

Joiix  Gayer,  D.  Cler.  Pari. 

■^ViiEREAS  by  the  laws  now  in  force  in  tliis  Kingdom,  it  is  not  lawful  to  endow  any 
College  or  Seminary  for  the  education  exclusively  of  persons  professing  tlic  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  and  it  is  now  become  expedient  tliat  a Seminary  should  be  established 
for  tliat  purpose  ; Bic  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  King’s  Most  Excellent  Jlajesty,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in 
this  pi'cscnt  PaiTiamcnt  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  tiie  same,  That  the  Right 
lioiiom-ahle  .John  Viscount  Fitzgibbon,  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  the  Riglit  honourable 
John  I'iarl  of  Clonmel.  Chief  Justice  of  His  Majesty’s  Court  of  King’s  Bcnch  iii  Ireland,  the 
Light  honourable  Hugh  Lord  Carleton,  Chief  Justice  of  His  Majesty’s  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  in  Ireland,  and  the  Right  honourable  Barry  Yelverton,  Chief  Baron  of  the  Court  of 
Jixchequer  in  Ireland,  and  the  Chancellor,  or  Lord  Keeper,  Chief  Justices,  and  Chief 
Baron  of  the  said  Courts  for  the  time  being,  together  with  Arthur  James  Plunkett,  com- 
nionlv  called  Earl  of  Fingall,  Jcnico  Preston,  commonly  called  Viscount  Gormanstovvn, 
Sir  Thomas  Browne.  Baronet,  commonly  called  Viscount  Kenmare,  Sir  Edward  Bellew, 
Baronet,  Richard  Strange,  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  Esquire,  Sir  Thomas  French,  Baroiiet,  the 
Reverend  Richard  O’Reilly,  of  Drogheda.  Doctor  in  Divinity,  the  Reverend  John  Thomas 
Troy,  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  Doctor  in  Divinity,  the  Reverend  Thomas  Bray,  of  ThuiTes. 
Doctor  in  Divinity,  the  Reverend  BoetiusEgan.  of  Tuam.  Doctor  in  Divinity,  the  Reverend 
Patrick  Joseph  Plunkett,  of  Navan,  Doctor  in  Divinity,  the  Reverend  Philip  5Iac  Davett,  of 
Strabanc,  Doctor  in  Divinity,  the  Reverend  Francis  Moylan,  of  Cork,  Doctor  in  Divinity, 
the  Keverend  Gerald  Tehan,  of  Killarney,  Doctor  in  Divinity,  the  Reverend  Daniel  Dclany, 
oi'Tullow,  Doctor  in  Divinity,  the  Reverend  Edmond  French,  of  Athlono,  Doctor  in  Divinity, 
and  the  Reverend  Thomas  Hussey,  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  Doctor  in  Divinity,  and  the  persons 
to  be  hereafter  elected,  as  by  this  Act  is  directed,  shall  be  Trustees  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing,  endowing,  and  maintaining  one  Academy  for  the  education  onlj'^  of  persons 
professing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  ; and  that  the  said  Trustees  shall  have  full  po^ver 
and  authority  to  receive  subscriptions  and  donations  to  enable  them  to  establish  and  endow 
an  Academy  for  the  education  of  persons  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  to 
purchase  and  acquire  lands  not  exceeding  the  annual  value  of  one  thousand  pounds,  and 
to  erect  and  maintain  all  such  buildings  as  may  be  by  the  said  Trustees  deemed  necessary 
for  the  lodging  and  accommodation  of  the  President,  Masters,  Professors,  Fellows,  and 
Students  who  shall  from  time  to  time  be  admitted  into  or  reside  in  such  Academy. 

2.  And  bo  it  enacted,  That  it  shall  and  may  bo  lawful  for  any  Popish  ecclesiastic  to 
officiate  in  a chapel  or  building,  to  be  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  said  Trustees,  or 
any  seven  or  more  of  them  ; any  law,  statute,  or  provision  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  said  Trustees,  or  any 
seven  or  more  of  them,  to  appoint  one  President  and  so  many  Masters,  F’ellows,  Professors, 
and  Scholars  on  the  foundation,  and  ministers,  servants,  and  assistants  of  and  in  tlie  said 
Academy,  with  such  pensions,  salaries,  exhibitions,  wages,  and  allowances  as  to  them  shall 
scorn  fit ; and  also  to  make  such  bye-laws,  rules,  regulations,  and  statutes  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  said  Academy,  and  for  the  education  and  government  of  all  such  persons  to  be 
on  the  foundation  thereof,  or  to  be  educated  therein,  and  for  the  appointment  and  election 
ef  a President,  Alastcrs,  Fellows,  members  and  officers  of  the  said  Academy,  as  to  the 
Trustees,  or  any  seven  or  more  of  them  shall  seem  meet : Provided  that  the  same  shall  not 
be  conti'ary  to  law. 

4.  Provided  always,  That  all  such  bye-laws,  rules,  regulations,  and  statutes  not  affecting 
the  exercise  of  the  Popish  or  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  the  religious  discipline  thereof) 

B 
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Preamble. 


Persons  lieroin 
n.^nied  shall  be 
Trustees  for  estab- 
lishing. endowing, 
and  maintaining  an 
Academy  for  the 
J'idncalion  of  Homan 
Catholics. 


Trustees  empowered 
to  receive  Subscrip- 
tions anti  Donations, 
and  to  purcliase  and 
acciuire  Lands  not 
e.Kceediiig  £1,000 
per  annum  and  to 
erect  Buildings,  &c. 


Popish  Ecclesiastics 
may  officiate. 


Seven  Trustees  may 
aiipoint  ,a  President, 
Masters,  Fellows, 
Professors,  &e.  &e., 
and  make  Bye- 


Bye-Laws,  not 
affecting  lieiigious 
Discipline,  to  be  laid 
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before  Lord  Lieute- 
nant, and  to  be  bind- 
ingifiiot  disapproved 
by  liini  in  one  month. 
Trustees  to  have 
Visitorial  Power. 


Trustees  may  as. 
scmble  in  one  month 
after  passing  this 
Act,  and  make 
Ilules,  &c. 

Aets  of  the  Majority 
of  Trustees  binding 
on  the  whole. 


■When  Trustees  die, 
&c.,  others  shall  be 
elected,  being  natu- 
ral subjects. 


No  Homan  Catliolic 
slsall  act  as  Trustee, 
President,  Master, 
&c. 

or  be  admitted  as 
Student  or  Korvant, 
until  he  takes  the 
Oatii  appointed  by 
13  and  14  Geo.  III. 


Protestants,  or  Sons 
of  Protestant 
I'athers,  not  to  bo 
received ; 

Penalties  to  be  suf- 
fered by  any  Person 
who  instructs  a Pro- 
testant in  said  Aca- 
demy. 

Py  an  Act  of  this 
Session, 

£2,44!).()0n  Ifis. 
is  granted  for  the 
year  17il5 ; 


£8.000  may  bo 
issued  from  the 
Treasury,  towards 
establishing  said 
Academy. 


Sums  issued  on  said 
Account  to  be  paid 
to  Trustees,  and  ac- 
counted for  before 
Commissioners 
of  Inipi'csl  Accounts. 
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Since  passing  the 
Act  01  33  Geo.  III., 
for  liducatiou  of 
Homan  Catlsolics, 
u College  was 
established  at  May- 
uooth.  ' 
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be  laid  before  tlie  Lord  Lieutenant,  or  Chief  Governor  of  this  Kin,£rdom,  and  shall  be 
binding  and  valid,  unless  such  Lord  Lieutenant  or  Chief  Governor  shall  disapprove  thereof 
in  one  month  from  the  time  when  such  bye-iaws  shall  be  laid  before  such  Lord  Lieutenant 
or  other  Chief  Governor  respectively. 

0.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  said  Trustees,  or  any  seven  or  more  of  them, .shall 
have  the  superintendence  and  visitorial  power  over  the  said  Academy,  and  ever  all  persons 
on  the  foundation,  or  educated  therein. 

6.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  the  said  Trustees  shall  and  may  assemble  within  one  month 
after  tho  passing  of  this  Act,  at  such  time  and  place  as  shall  be  appointed  by  any  seven  or 
more  of  said  Trustees,  by  writing  under  their  bands,  and  shall  at  such  their  first  meeting, 
make  such  rules  and  regulations  for  tlicir  assembling  in  future  as  to  them  shall  seem  ex- 
pedient; and  that  the  acts  of  the  Trustees  so  assembled  at  the  said  first  meeting,  or  the 
major  part  of  tiicin,  and  of  the  Trustees  to  be  duly  assembled  at  any  future  meeting,  or 
tlie  major  part  of  them,  shall  be  binding  on  and  be  deemed  the  act  of  all  the  said  Trustees. 

7.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  so  often  as  a vacancy  shall  happen  by  the  death,  removal, 
or  resignation  of  the  said  Trustees  or  any  of  them,  (save  the  said  Chancellor  or  Lord  Keeper, 
Chief  Justices,  and  Cliief  Baron  of  the  said  courts),  the  said  Trustees  shall  at  their  meeting 
elect  a person  being  a natural-born  subject  of  His  Majesty,  to  fill  such  vacancy. 

8.  Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted,  That  no  person  professing  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  shall  act  as  a Trustee  to  tlie  said  Academy,  and  that  no  person  shall  act  as  a Pre- 
sident of  the  said  Academy,  and  that  no  person  shall  act  as  a Master,  Fellow,  Professor 
Teacher,  or  Tutor,  or  enjoy  anyplace  on  the  foundation  of  the  said  Academy,  or  be  other- 
wise admitted  into  the  same  as  a student,  officer,  or  servant,  until  be  shall  have  taken  and 
subscribed  the  oath  appointed  by  the  Act  passed  in  the  thirtcentli  and  fourteenth  years  of 
His  Majesty’s  reign,  intituled,  “An  Act  to  enable  his  Majesty’s  subjects  of  whatever  per- 
suasion, to  testify  their  allegiance  to  him.” 

9.  Provided  always,  Tliat  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  receive  into,  or  educate,  or  instruct  in 
tlie  said  Academy,  any  person  professing  the  i'rotestant  religioji,  or  whose  father  professed 
tlic  Protestant  Religion  ; and  that  any  President,  Master,  Professor,  or  Teaclier,  who  shall 
instruct  any  person  in  the  said  Academy,  professing  the  Protestant  religion,  shall  remain 
liable  to  such  pains  and  penalties,  as  he  would  have  been  liable  to,  before  the  passing  of 
this  Act. 

10.  And  whereas  by  an  Act  of  Pai-liament,  passed  this  session  of  Parliament,  intituled, 
“ An  Act  for  securing  tlic  payment  of  the  Annuities,  and  of  the  interest  upon  the  principal 
sums  therein  provided  for,  and  towards  the  discharge  of  such  ])rincipal  sums  in  such  manner 
as  therein  is  directed,  and  for  enabling  the  officers  of  his  Majesty  's  Treasury  to  receive  cer- 
tain sums  for  a limited  time,  in  manner  therein  mentioned,  and  for  granting  to  His  Majesty 
a certain  sum  of  money  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  and  for  applying  a certain  sum  of 
money  therein  mentioned,  for  the  service  of  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety- 
five,’’  a sum  not  exceeding  two  million  four  hundred  and  forty-nine  thousand  six  hundred 
pounds  sixteen  shillings  and  nine-pence  farthing,  is  granted  to  Ilis  Majesty  for  the  service 
of  the  present  year;  He  it  enacted,  That  any  sum  or  sums  of  money,  not  exceeding  eight 
thousand  pounds,  part  of  tlio  said  sum  of  two  million  four  hundred  and  forty -nine  thousand 
six  hundred  pounds  sixteen  shillings  and  nine- pence  farthing,  shall  and  may  be  issued  and 
paid  by  the  Commissioners  of  His  Majesty's  Treasury,  or  aiiy  three  or  more  of  them, 
towards  establishing  the  said  Academy. 

11.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  all  sum  and  sums  of  money,  from  time  to  time  issued  and 
paid  out  of  His  Majesty's  Treasury,  on  account  of  the  said  sum  of  eight  thousand  pounds, 
shall  bo  paid  to  the  Trustees  by  this  Act  constituted,  or  to  any  seven  or  more  of  them,  and 
sliall  be  accounted  for  before  the  Commissioners  of  Imprest  Accounts. 
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An  Act  for  the  better  Government  of  tho  Seminary  established  at  Maynooth,  for  the 
Education  of  Persons  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion,  and  for  amending  the 
Laws  now  in  force  respecting  the  said  Seminary,  (lO  Geo.  111.  c.  8j). 

[Friday  the  first  day  of  August,  one  thousand  eight  hundred,  Royal  assent  given.] 

John  Gayer,  D.  Cler,  Pari, 

"Whereas  an  Act  passed  in  tho  thirty-fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  his  present  Majesty, 
intituled,  “An  Act  for  tho  better  Education  of  persons  professing  the  Popish  or  Roman  Catho- 
lic religion,”  and  since  tho  passing  the  said  Act  a College  or  Seminary  has  been  established 
at  Maynooth,  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  for  the  education  of  persons  professing  the  Popish 
or  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  large  sums  of  money  have  been  granted  to  the  Trustees 
named  in  the  said  Act,  to  enable  them  to  improve  and  extend  the  said  Institution  ; and  it 
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is  therefore  become  nocossarv  to  mahe  further  provision  for  the  good  government  of  the  said 
College  or  Seminary  ; Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  tlie  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this 
r present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  That  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
or  Lord  Keej)er  of  the  Great  Seal  of  Ireland  for  the  time  being,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
His  Majesty’s  Court  of  King’s  Bench  in  Ireland  for  the  time  being,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  His  Majesty’s  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  Ireland  for  the  time  being,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  His  Majesty’s  Court  of  Exchequer  in  Ireland 
for  the  time  being,  and  their  successors  in  the  said  offices  respectively,  together  with  Arthur 
•James  Earl  of  Fingall,  the  Reverend  Richard  O’Reilly,  of  Drogheda,_Doctor_in  Divinity, 
and  the  Reverend  John  Thomas  Troy,  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  Doctor  in  Divinity,^  shall  be 
and  they  are  hereby  nominated  and  appointed  Visitors  of  the  said  College  or  Seminary, 
with  full  visitorial  powers  to  suijcrintoiid  the  same. 


Appendix,  No.  2. 
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Persons  herein 
shall  be  "Visiturs  of 
said  College. 


2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  said  "^^isitors,  or  any  three  or  more  of  them,  shall  Triennial  Visitations 
once  in  every  three  years  from  the  jjassing  of  this  Act,  visit  the  said  College  or  Seminary, 
and  call  before  them  the  President,  Vice-President,  Professors,  Tutors,  and  all  other  members  within  12  montlis 
thereof,  and  the  officers  and  servants  of  the  said  College  or  Seminary,  and  diligently  inquire  after  passing  this 
into  the  government  and  management  of  the  said  College  or  Seminary,  and  if  necessary 
examine  on  oath  every  member  thereof,  in  all  matters  touching  the  management,  govern- 
ment, and  discipline  of  the  same,  or  any  violation  of  tlie  statutes  or  ordinances  which  have 
been  or  shall  be  made  for  the  admission  of  any  raeiiibor  of  the  said  College  or  Seminary,  or 
for  the  government  or  discipline  of  the  same ; and  that  the  first  visitation  of  the  said  College 
shall  bo  held  as  aforesaid,  within  twelve  months  after  the  passing  this  Act, 


3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  in  addition  to  such  triennial  or  ordinary  visitation,  the 
said  Visitors,  or  any  three  of  them,  shall  in  lilce  manner  visit  the  said  College  whensoever 
and  so  often  as  they  shall  be  thereunto  required  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  or  other  Chief 
Governor  or  Governors  of  Ireland  for  the  time  being,  by  warrant  or  order  signed  by  him  or 
them:  Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted,  That  the  authority  of  the  said  Visitors  shall  visitors  not  to  affect 
not  extend  to  or  in  any  manner  affect  the  exercise  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  or  the 
religious  doctrine  or  discipline  thereof  within  the  said  College  or  Seminary,  otherwise  than  ijXHonrsavc  as 
as  hereinafter  is  provided ; and  that  in  visiting  the  said  College  or  Seminary  tlie  said  Visitors  lua-eafter. 
shall  judge  and  determine  according  to  such  bye-laws,  rules,  and  regulations  as  liave  been  or 
shall  be  made  for  the  government  and  discipline  thereof,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
said  recited  Act,  or  of  this  Act  respectively. 


Aclditional  Visita- 
tions, when  ordered 
by  Lord  Lieutenant. 


4.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  the  Lord  Chancellor  Lord  Chancellor 
or  Lord  Keejier  of  the  Great  Seal,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  the  and  Clsief  Judges, 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
the  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Court  of  E.xclioquer,  shall  cease  to  be  Trustees  for  carrying  the  cease  to  be  Trustees 
said  recited  Act  into  execution,  and  that  tlieir  successors  in  the  said  offices  respectively,  for  cprying  recited 
shall  not  hereafter  be  Trustees  by  virtue  of  the  said  recited  Act  for  carrying  it  into  execution,  the Vliers\ha^ 

and  the  other  persons  named  in  the  said  Act  in  tliat  behalf,  or  such  other  persons  as  have  continue, 
been  elected,  or  hereafter  shall  bo  elected  to  fill  any  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death, 
removal,  or  resignation  of  any  such  pcrsons  rcspoctively,  shall  continue  Trustees  for  tho 
execution  of  the  said  recited  Act,  as  fully  and  effectually,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  if 
this  Act  had  not  been  enacted. 


5.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  so  much  of  the  said  recited  Act  as  enacts,  That  the  So  much  of  recited 
Trustees  therein  named,  or  any  seven  or  more  of  them,  shall  have  visitorial  ]>owcrover  tho 

said  iAcademy  or  College,  and  over  all  persons  on  the  foundation  or  educated  therein,  shall  a'ra'stees,  is  hereby 
be  and  the  same  is  hereby  repealed.  repealed. 

6.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  any  person  who  has  been  or  shall  be  elected  President  President  to  be  ap- 
of  the  said  College  or  Seminary,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  said  Act,  shall,  before  he  proved  of  by  Loni 
shall  be  capable  of  continuing  or  exercising  his  said  office,  be  approved  by  the  Lord  uic'foifon-fog^^ 
Lieutenant  or  other  Chief  Governor  or  Governors  of  Ireland  for  the  time  being,  and  shall  in  Clianccry,  before 
some  time  in  the  first  term  which  shall  follow  such  bis  election  and  approbation,  or  if  now  h^exeruises  his 
elected,  which  shall  follow  such  approbation,  ])u!>lickly  make  and  subscribe  tho  following 

oath  in  the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  that  is  to  say  : 

“I ' having  been  elected  and  approved  as  President  of  PresideaVs  Oatb. 

the  Roman  Catholic  College  or  Seminary  of  Siaynootb,  do  swear,  That  I will  diligently, 
faithfully,  and  concieiitiously  execute  the  said  office  to  the  best  of  my  skill  and  judgment, 
and  that  I will  so  far  as  in  me  lies  enforce  a due  observance  of  the  bye-laws,  rules,  and 
statutes  made  for  the  government  and  discipline  thereof;  and  that  I w’ill  bear  faithful  and 
true  allegiance,  and  to  ray  utmost  endeavours  inculcate  tlie  duties  of  faitliful  and  true  alle- 
giance to  his  Majesty  King  George  tho  Third  and  liis  Successors,  in  every  member  of  the 
said  College  or  Seminary.  So  help  me  God.” 

7.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  bye-laws,  rules,  regulations,  and  statutes,  which 
have  been  heretofore  inade  for  the  government  and  disci})line  of  the  said  College  or  Semi- 
nary, and  all  bye-laws,  rules,  and  regulations  hereafter  to  bo  made  for  the  government  and 
discipline  of  the  same,  shall,  iu  order  to  give  them  validitv,  be  approved  by  the  Lord 

B 2 
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Lieutenant  or  other  Chief  Governor  or  Governors  of  Ireland  for  the  time  being;  and  that 
all  such  bye-laws,  rules,  and  regulations,  siiall  be  fairly  transcribed  on  parchment,  signed  by 
the  President  of  the  said  College,  and  Secretary  of  the  said  Board  of  Trustees  for  tlio  time 
lieing,  and  lodged  from  time  to  time  in  tlic  office  of  the  Cliief  Secretary  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  or  other  Chief  Governor  or  Governors  in  Ireland  : Provided  always,  that  all  such 
byc-laws,  rules,  regulations,  and  statutes  hereafter  to  be  made,  shall  be  binding  and  valid 
unless  such  Lord  Lieutenant  or  other  Chief  Governor  or  Governors  slialP  disapprove  tlioroof, 
in  one  month  from  the  time  such  bye-laws  sliall  be  laid  before  such  Lord  Lieutenant  or 
other  Chief  Governor  or  Governors  respectively;  and  that  until  such  disapprobation  shall 
liave  been  expressed,  all  such  bye-laws,  rules,  regulations,  and  statutes  already  made  shall 
be  deemed  valid  and  of  full  force. 

8.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  extend,  or  be  construed  to 
extend  to  any  bye-laws,  rules,  and  regulations  affecting  the  exercise  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  or  the  doctrine  or  discipline  or  worship  thereof,  within  the  said  College  or 
Seminary. 

9.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  in  .all  matters  which  relate  to  the  exercise  doctrine 
and  discipline  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  the  visitorial  power  over  said  College  shall 
be  exercised  exclusively  by  such  of  the  said  Visitors  as  arc  or  shall  be  of  the  Roin.an 
Catholic  religion,  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  or  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great' 
Seal,  and  of  the  three  Chief  Judges,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  if  they,  or  any 
of  them,  shall  think  proper  to  attend. 

10.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  on  tho  death  or  resignation  of  the  said  Arthur  Earl  of  Fhigall, 
t!io  said  Reverend  Richard  O’Reilly,  and  tho  said  Revei-end  John  Thomas  Troy,  or  any  of  them, 
tho  Trustees  for  carrying  the  said  recited  Act  into  execution,  or  any  seven  or  more  of  them, 
shall,  at  their  first  meeting  after  such  vacancy  as  aforesaid,  elect  a fit  and  proper  person, ^ 
being  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  a natural-born  subject  of  His  Majestv,  to  si;e- 
cced  to  tho  office  of  a Visitor,  whenever  it  shall  be  so  vacant,  and  shall  return  the  name  of 
the  person  so  elected,  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  or  other  Cliief  Governor  or  Govcrnor.s  of 
Ireland  for  the  time  being,  within  ten  days  from  such  election,  for  his  or  their  approbation  ; 
and  such  person,  if  approved  of  by  such  Lord  Lieutenant,  or  other  Chief  Governor  or 
Governors,  shall  immediately  become  one  of  the  Visitors  of  the  said  College;  but  if  he 
shall  not  be  so  approved  in  one  month  after  his  being  so  returned,  then  and  in  everv  snob- 
case  the  said  Trustees,  or  any  seven  or  more  of  them,  shall  in  like  manner  proceed  to  elect 
and  return  a fit  and  proper  person  to  succeed  to  the  said  office  in  like  manner,  subject  to; 
such  a]>probation  as  aforesaid,  and  so  on  as  often,  from  time  to  time,  as  such  vacancy  shall 
happen,  hy  tho  death  or  resignation  of  any  of  the  persons  so  to  be  elected  in  tho  place  of 
any  of  them  tho  said  Arthur  James  Earl  of  Fingall,  the  said  Richard  O’Reilly,  or  iho  said 
John  Thomas  Troy,  so  as  that  there  sliall  bo  a continual  succession  of  three  fit  and  proper 
person.?  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  as  Visitors  of  the  said  College. 

1 1 . And  he  it  furtlier  enacted,  That  it  shall  and  may  he  lawful  for  the  said  Trustees  to 
sue  and  bo  sued,  either  at  law  or  in  equity,  hy  and  in  the  name  of  their  Secretary ; am!  that 
in  any  suit  to  be  instituted  against  the  said  Trustees,  in  any  court  of  law  or  equity,  touching 
tho  said  College  or  Seminary,  or  any  estate,  real  or  personal,  claimed  by  the  said  '.fnistees 
in  right  of  tlieir  said  trust,  it  shall  and  may  be  sufficient  to  serve  their  Secretary  with  ilio 
process,  or  any  other  order  of  such  court. 


APPENDIX,  No.  3. 

An  Act  to  amend  two  Acts  passed  in  Ireland  for  the  better  Education  of  Persons 
professing  the  Roman- Catholic  Religion,  and  for  the  better  Government  of  the  Seminary 
established  at  Jlaijnooth,  for  the  Ihliicatioii  of  such  persons,  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
purchase  of  Lands  and  compounding  Suits,  (48  Geo.  111.,  c.  145.) 

[23th  June,  iS08.] 

■\ViiF.REAS  hy  an  Act  passed  in  the  Parliament  of  Ireland,  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Ins  present  ilajesty,  intituled,  “ An  Act  for  the  better  Education  of  persons  pi  o- 
“•  fessing  tho  Popish  or  Roman  Catholic  Religion it  is  amongst  other  things  enacted,  That 
the  several  persons  named  as  Trustees  in  the  said  Act,  and  the  persons  to  ho  hereafter  cloctcd, 
us  by  tlie  said  Act  is  directed,  shall  bo  Trnstoos  for  tho  jmrposo  of  establishing,  endow- 
ing. and  maintaining  one  Academy  for  the  Education  only  of  persons  professing  tlie  Roman 
Catliolic  religion  : and  that  tho  said  Trustees  shall  liave  full  power  and  authority  to  leveivc 
subscriptions  and  donations  to  enable  them  to  establish  .and  endow  an  Academy  for  the 
education  of  persons  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  to  purchase  and  acquire 
lands  not  exceeding  the  annual  value  of  one  thousand  pounds  ; and  to  erect  and  maintain 
all  such  buildings  as  may  be  by  the  said  Trustees  deemed  necessary  for  the  lodging  and- 
accommodation  of  the  President,  Masters,  Professors,  Fellows,  and  Students  who  sliall 
from  time  to  time  be  admitted  into  or  reside  in  such  Academy  : And  whereas  it  was  hv  the 
said  Act  further  enacted.  That  the  said  Trustees,  or  any  seven  or  more  of  them,  should  have 
tlic  su]>crintendence  and  visitorial  power  over  the  said  Academy,  and  over  all  persons  on  the 
foundation  thereof,  or  educated  therein : And  whereas  by  air  Act  passed  in  the  Parliament 
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q{  Ireland,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  tlio  reign  of  his  present  Majesty,  intituled,  “An  Act  for  the 
“ better  Government  of  the  Seminary  established  at  Maynooth,  for  the  education  of  persons 
“ professing  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion,  and  for  amending  the  laws  now  in  force  respecting 
“ the  said  Seminary : it  is  amongst  other  things  enacted,  That  so  much  of  the  last  recited  Act 
as  enacts,  Tliat  theTrustces  therein  named,  or  any  seven  or  more  of  them,  shall  have  visitorial 
power  over  the  said  xVeadomy  or  College,  and  over  all  persons  on  the  foundation  thereof,  or 
educated  therein,  shall  bo  repealed,  and  tiiat  the  visitorial  power  over  the  said  College  or 
Academy,  shall  bo  vested  in  the  persons  therein  named  : And  whereas  in  and  by  the  said 
last  mentioned  Act  it  is  further  enacted.  That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  said  Trustees 
of  the  said  College  or  Academy,  to  sue  and  be  sued  eitlier  at  law  or  in  equity  by  and 
in  the  name  of  tlieir  Secretary,  and  that  in  any  suit  to  be  instituted  against  the  said  Trustees, 
in  any  court  of  law  or  equity,  touching  the  said  College  or  Seminary,  or  any  estate  real  or 
personal  claimed  by  the  said  Trustees  in  right  of  their  said  trust,  it  shall  aiid  may  be  suffi-' 
cient  to  serve  their  Secretary  with  the  process,  or  any  otiier  order  of  such  court : And 
whereas,  as  the  said  two  recited  Acts  now  stand,  it  is  conceived  that  no  power  is  lodged  in  the 
Trustees  thereby  named,  or  in  the  Visitors  named  by  the  said  last  recited  Act,  to  compromise 
any  suit  or  suits  which  mny  arise  or  iiavc  already  arisen,  concerning  the  property  belonging 
to  or  claimed  by  the  said  College  or  Academy  ; and  it  is  thought  likely  to  conduce  to'  the 
benefit  of  the  said  College  or  Academy,  that  such  powers  should  be  vested  in  the  Trnstcos 
for  the  time  being,  under  the  provisions  of  the  said  recited  Acts,  or  any  seven  or  more  of 
them  : And  whereas  by  the  said  first  recited  Act  it  is  provided,  that  the  Trustees  thereby' 
appointed  sliall  have  power  to  purchase  or  acquire  lands  not  exceeding  the  annual  value  of 
one  thousand  pounds,  and  it  is  fit  that  the  ground  on  which,  the  buildings  stand  in  which  the 
business  of  the  said  College  or  Academy  is  carriedon,  and  in  which  the  Masters,  ytudents, 
and  other  members  thereof  reside,  as  well  as  certain  grounds  immediately  <adjoining  such' 
buildings,  held  under  aleasefrom  Willia^n  i?o6ert  late  Duke  of  Leinster,  and  used  for  the  im- 
mediate purposes  of  the  said  College  or  ActL(Xomy,shotUd  not  be  considered  as  part  of  the  value 
of  the  said  annual  sum  of  one.  thousand  pounds,  to  which  the  Trustees  of  the  said' College  or 
Academy  are  restricted  as  aforesaid ; ilay  it  therefore  please  Your  Majesty,  that  it  may  he 
enacted  ; and  be  it  enacted,  by  the  King’s  Most  E.\'cellent  JMajesty.  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament 
assembled,  and  by  authority  of  the  same,  That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  the' 
said  Trustees,  named  in  the  said  two  recited  Acts  of  Parliament,  or  cither  of  them,  or  here- 
after to  be  elected  pursuant  to  the  directions  of  the  said  two  recited  Acts,  or  either  of  theni 
contained,  or  any  seven  or  more  of  them,  to  compromise  and  comjoound  any  suit  or  suits 
already  commenced  or  hereafter  to  be  commenced  relative  to  or  concerning  any  property 
claimed  by  the  said  College  or  Academy,  or  sought  to  be  recovered  from  it,  on  such  terms  as 
to  the  Trustee.?  hereinbefore  mentioned,  or  any  seven  or  more  of  them,  shall  seem  fit  and  most 
for  the  bciiciit  of  the  said  College  or  Academy,  and  for  that  purpose  to  make  and  execute 
all  such  deeds,  conveyances,  and  assurances,  as  shall  bo  necessary  for  carrying  such  com- 
promise into  effect  and  e.xcciition  ; and  that  all  such  deeds,  convcj-ances,  and  assurances, 
■which  shall  be  made  and  executed  by  the  said  Trustees,  or  any  seven  or  more  of  them,  for 
that  purpose  aforesaid,  shall  to  all  intents  and  purposes  be  valid  and  efl^ectual  in  the  law 
against  the  said  College  or  Academy,  and  the  Trustees  and  Members  thereof,  and  all  per- 
sons claiming  under  them,  or  any  of  them ; and  that  the  person  or  persons  to  whom  such 
deeds,  conveyances,  or  assurances  shall  be  made,  shall  be  entitled  to  liavc.  hold,  and  enjoy 
all  lands,  tenements,  or  lioreditaments,  or  other  property  of  whatever  nature  thereby  con- 
veyed, and  to  have  the  full  benefit  of  such  deeds,  conveyances,  and  assurances  as  against  the 
said  College  or  Academy,  and  the  Trustees  and  Members  thereof,  and  all  persons  claiming' 
by,  from,  or  under  them,  or  any  of  them  ; and  that  the  recoij>t  or  receipts  of  the  said  Trus- 
tees, or  any  seven  or  more  of  them,  shall  bo  a good  and  snflicieiit  discharge,  or  good  and 
sufficient  discharges,  to  the  person  or  persons  paying  the  same,  for  any  sum  of  money  paid 
to  such  Trustees,  or  any  seven  or  more  of  them,  as  part  of  the  terms  of  any  compioiniso' 
made  in  pursuance  of  the  powers  given  by  this  Act. 

2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  the  Trustees 
for  the  time  being,  of  the  said  College  or  Academy,  or  any  seven  or  more  of  them,  to  pur- 
chase or  acquire  lands,  not  exceeding  in  value  the  annual  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds, 
exclusive  of  the  value  of  lands  and  p>remises  held,  under  the  beforementioned  lease,  from. 

William  Robert  late  Duke  of  Leinster,  and  the  buildings  erected  tlcereon,  or  hereafter  to  he 
erected  and  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  said  College  or  Academy. 

S.  Provided  always,  and  be  it  hereby  further  enacted,  That  any  lands,  tenements,  or 
hereditaments  already  purchased  or  acquired  under  or  by  virtue  of  the  power  for  that 
purpose  given  to  the  said  Trustees,  or  any  seven  or  more  of  them,  in  and  by  the  said 
hereinbefore  first  recited  Act,  shall  be  deemed  part  of  the  lands  which  they  are  so  authorized  ■ 
to  purchase  or  acquire  as  aforesaid ; and  that  no  more  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments 
shall  be  purchased  or  acquired  by  the  said  Trustees,  or  any  seven  or  more  of  them,  than 
what  together  with  any  lands  already  purchased  or  acquired  by  them,  luould  amount  to  the 
annual  value  of  one  thousand  pounds,  any  thing  hereinbefore  contained  to  the  contrary  in 
anywise  iiothwithstanding. 

4.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  this  Act  shall  be  printed  by  the  printer  to  the  ICing’s 
most  Excellent  Majesty,  and  a copy  thereof  so  printed  shall  be  admitted  as  Evidence  thereof 
by  all  Judges,  Justices,  and  others. 
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APPENDIX,  No.  4. 

An  Act  to  amend  Two  Acts  passed  in  Ireland  for  the  bettor  Education  of  Persons  pro- 
fessing the  Roman  Catholic  Religion,  and  for  the  better  Government  of  the  College 
established  at  Maynooth  for  the  Education  of  such  Persons,  and  also  an  Act  passed 
in  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  amending  the  said  Two  Acts.  (8  & 1) 
Victoria,  c.  25.)  [30th  June,  1845.^ 

“ Whbreas  Ijy  an  Act  passed  in  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  in  the  Thirty-iifth  Year  of 
‘•'the  Reign  of  llis  late  Majesty  King  George  the  Third,  intituled  An  Act  for  the 
“ better  Education  of  Persons  professing  the  Popish  or  Roman  Catholic  Religion,  it  was 
“ amongst  otlter  things'  enacted,  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  or  Lord  Keeper  of  Ireland,  the 
“ Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Coui’t  of  King’s  Bench  in  Ireland,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
“ the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  Ireland,  and  tlie  Lord  Ciiief  Baron  of  the  Court  of 
“E.xcliequer  in  Ireland  for  the  Time  being,  together  with  certain  other  Persons  therein 
“ named,  and  the  Persons  thereafter  to  be  elected  in  the  Manner  by  the  said  Act  directed, 

“ should  bo  Trustees  for  the  Purpose  of  establishing,  endowing  and  maintaining  One 
“ Academy  for  the  Education  only  of  Persons  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion,  and 
“ that  the' said  Trustees  should  have  full  power  and  authority  to  receive  Subscriptions  and 
“Donations  to  enable  them  to  establish  and  endow  an  Academy  for  the  Education  of  Per- 
“ sons  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion,  and  to  purchase  and  acquire  Lands  not 
“ e.Kceecling  tho  annual  Value  of  One  thousand  Pounds,  and  to  erect  and  maintain  all  such 
“ Buildings  as  might  bo  by  the  said  Trustees  deemed  necessary  for  the  lodging  and  Accom- 
“ modation  of  tlie  President,  Masters,  Professors,  Fellows,  and  Students  who  should  from 
“Time  to  Time  be  admitted  into  or  reside  in  said  Academy;  and  it  was  further  enacted, 

“ tliat  it  should  and  might  be  lawful  for  any  Popish  Ecclesiastic  to  officiate  in  a Chajiel  or 
“Building  to  bo  appointed  for  tliat  Purpose  by  the  said  Trustees  or  any  Seven  or  more  of 
“ tliem,  any  Law,  Statute,  or  Provision  to  tlie  contrary  notwithstanding : And  whereas  by 
“ an  Act  amending  the  said  Act,  and  passed  in  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  in  the  Fortieth 
“ Year  of  Ilis  said  late  Majesty  King  George  the  Third,  intituled  An  Act  for  the  better 
“ Go'-ernment  ot  the  Seminary  established  at  Maynooth  for  the  Education  of  Persons  piro- 
“ jessing  the  Roman  Catholic  lieligv.n  : and  for  amending  the  Latvs  now  in  force  respecting 
“ the  said  Seminary,  after  reciting  that  a College  or  Seminary  had  been  established  at 
“ Maynooth  for  the  Education  of  Persons  professing  the  Popish  or  Roman  Catholic  Reli- 
“ gion.  and  that  largo  Sums  of  Money  had  been  granted  to  the  Trustees  named  in  the  Act 
“ hcrcin-before  recited,  to  enable  them  to  improve  and  extend  the  said  Institution,  and 
“ tliat  it  had  become  necessary  to  make  further  Provision  for  the  good  Government  of  the 
“ .said  College  or  Seminary,  it  was  amongst  other  things  enacted,  that  the  Lord  Chancellor 
“ or  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench, 
“ the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
“ and  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  should  cease  to  be  Trustees  for 
“ carrying  the  said  tirst-recitod  Act  into  execution,  and  that  their  Successors  in  the  said 
“ Offices  respectively  should  not  thereafter  be  Trustees  by  virtue  of  the  said  first-i’ecited 
“ Act  for  carrying  it  into  execution,  and  that  the  other  Persons  named  in  tho  said  first- 
“ recited  Act  in  that  Behalf,  or  such  other  Persons  as  had  been  electedor  thereafter  should 
“ be  elected  to  fill  any  Vacancy  occasioned  by  the  Death,  Removal,  or  Resignation  of  any 
“such  Persons  respectively,  should  continue  Trustees  for  the  Execution  of  the  said  fiist- 
“ recited  Act,  as  fully  and  effectually,  to  all  Intents  and  Purposes,  as  if  the  said  Act  now 
“in  recital  had  not  been  enacted:  And  whereas  by  a certain  other  Act,  passed  in  the 
“ Forty-eighth  Year  of  the  Reign  of  His  said  late  Majesty  King  George  the  Third,  intituled 
“ An  Act  to  amend  Two  Acts  passed  in  Ireland  for  the  better'  Education  <f  Persons  pro- 
fessing  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion,  and  for  the  better  Gova-nment  of  the  Seminary 
“ established  at  Maynooth  for  the  Education  of  such  Persons  so  far  as  relates  to  the  Pur- 
“ chase  of  Lands  and  comjwundiug  Stiits,  it  was  amongst  other  tilings  enacted,  that  it  should 
“ be  lawful  for  the  Trustees  for  the  Time  being  of  the  said  College  or  Academy,,  or  any. 
“ Seven  or  more  of  them,  to  purchase  or  acquire  Lands  not  exceeding  in  Value  the  annual 
“ Sum  of  One  thousand  Pounds,  exclusive  of  tho  Value  of  Lands  and  Promises  hold  under 
“ a Lease  from  IFilliam  Robert  late  Duke  of  Leinster,  and  the  Buildings  thereon  or  tliere- 
“ after  to  be  erected,  and  used  for  the  Purposes  of  the  said  College  or  Academy ; and  it 
“ was  ijrovided  and  further  enacted,  that  any  Lands,  Tenements,  or  Hereditaments  already 
“ purchased  or  acquired  under  or  by  virtue  of  tho  Pow'er  for  that  Purpose  given  to  the 
“ said  Trustees  or  any  Seven  or  more  of  them  in  and  by  the  said  lierein-bciore  first-recited 
“ Act  should  be  deemed  Part  of  the  Lands  wliieh  they  were  so  authorized  to  purchase  or 
“ acquire  as  aforesaid,  and  that  no  more  Lands,  Tenements,  or  Hereditaments  should  he 
“ purchased  or  acquired  by  the  said  Trustees  or  any  Seven  or  more  of  them  than  what, 
“ together  with  any  Lands  already  purchased  or  acquired  by  them,  would  amount  to  the 
“ annual  Value  of  One  thousand  Pounds : And  whereas  it  is  productive  of  Inconvenience 
“ and  Insecurity  that  the  said  Trustees  can  take  no  effectual  Grants  of  Lands  for  the  Pur-' 
“ posos  of  tho  said  College  or  Seminary  to  them  and  their  Successors  ; and  it  is  therefore- 
“ expedient  that  tlie  said  Trustees  should  be  incorporated  :”  'Be  it  tbereforc  enacted  by  .the 
Queen's  most  Excellent  Jlajesty,  by  and  with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  tlie  Lords  Spiri- 
tual and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  iu  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  AutbO;» 
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rity  of  tlie  sarae,  That  the  Trustees  of  the  said  College  or  Seminary,  and  their  Successors  Appesdix,  No.  4'. 
for  ever,  shall  be  One  Body  Politic  and  Corporate  by  the  Name  of  “ The  Trustees  of  the  ® 

College  of  Maynootk,”  and  by  tliat  Name  shall  have  perpetual  Succession  and  a Common  Trustees^ho  Col- 
Seal,  and  by  that  Name  shall  and  may  sue  and  be  sued,  and  shall  have  and  ]>psscss  loge  of  Maynooth 
the  several  Powers  and  Authorities  vested  in  the  said  'i'rustecs  under  the  said  recited  incorporated. 

Acts. 

2.  And  be  it  enacted  that  the  said  Body  Politic  and  Corporate,  and  their  Successors,  Such  Corporate 

by  the  said  Name,  shall  be  for  ever  able  and  capable  in  Law  to  take,  purchase,  receive,  *^***!i 

possess,  hold,  and  enjoy  to  them  and  their  Successors  any  Goods  or  Cliattels  or  Personal  property?^^ 
Pro]>erty  whatsoever,  and  also  be  able  and  capabl's  in  Law  (notwithstanding  the  Statutes  Lands  not  exceeding 
in  Mortmain)  to  take,  purchase,  hold  and  enjoy  to  them  and  their  Successors  auy  Messu-  ooo" mcIu^ v'e  of  ^ 
ages,  Lands,  Tenements,  or  Hereditaments  whatsoever  the  yearly  Value  of  which  shall  tiie  Property  already 
not  exceed  in  the  whole  the  Sura  of  Three  thousand  Pounds,  exclusive  of  the  Value  of  ae«iuirecl  by  the 
any  Lands,  Tenements,  or  Hereditaments  already  purchased  or  acquired  by  tlio  said 
Trustees;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  all  and  every  Person  and  Persons,  and  Bodies  Politic 
and  Corporate,  otherwise  competent  to  grant,  sell,  alien,  and  convey  in  Mortmain  unto  and 
to  the  Use  of  the  said  Body  Politic  and  Corporate  incorporated  by  this  Act  any  Messuages, 

Lands,  Tenements,  and  Hereditaments  not  exceeding  in  the  whole  such  annual  Value  as 
aforesaid, 

3.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  all  Lands,  Tenements,  or  Hereditaments  which  have  been  Lands,  &c.  now 
at  any  Time  heretofore  purchased  or  in  any  Manner  acquired  by  the  Trustees  of  tlie  said  Possessed  by  the 
•College,  or  any  Seven  or  more  of  them,  under  or  by  virtue  of  the  Powers  for  that  purpose  iTooth  Coiieg^^ 
given  to  them  by  any  of  the  said  heroin-before  recited  Acts,  shall  be  and  the  same  are  vest  in  the  said  Body 
thereby  vested  in  the  said  Body  Politic  and  Corporate  incorporated  by  this  Act,  subject 

to  the  Trusts  upon  which  the  said  Lands,  Tenements,  and  Hereditaments  are  now  respec- 
tively  held. 

4.  “And  whereas  it  is  expedient  that  Provision  should  be  made  for  the  Payment  of  the 
“ Salaries  of  the  President,  Vice-President,  OfScers,  and  Professors  of  the  said  College,  and 
“for  the  Expense  of  Commons.  Attendance,  and  other  necessaries  to  be  supplied  to  and 
“for  their  Use,  and  that  the  Number  of  Professors  therein  should  bo  increased be  it 
therefore  enacted,  Tliat  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act  there  shall  he  paid  and  pay- 
able to  tlie  said  Body  Politic  and  Corporate,  for  the  Purposes  aforesaid,  any  Sum  or  Sums 
of  .iloney,  not  exceeding  in  the  whole  the  annual  Sum  of  Six  thousand  Pounds. 

5.  “And  whereas  by  the  Statutes  of  the  said  College  there  has  been  established  therein  Provision  for  the 
“an  Order  of  Students  called  “Senior  Students,”  amounting  to  Twenty  in  Number,  to  Dunbo'^ne'* 
“whose  exclusive  Benefit  has  been  applied  the  annual  Revenue  arising  from  the  Bequest  Establishment. ; 

“ of  Baron  Dunhoyne,  in  said  Statutes  mentioned,  together  with  a further  yearly  Sum  of 

“ Seven  hundred  Pounds  out  of  the  annual  Parliamentary  Grant  made  to  the  said  Colletre  : 

“ And  w'hereas  it  is  expedient  that  the  Provision  for  the  said  Senior  Students  on  the  Dwn- 
“ bo^jne  Establishment  should  be  augmented be  it  therefore  enacted,  That  from  and  after 
the  passing  of  this  Act,  so  long  as  the  annual  Revenue  arising  from  the  said  Bequest  of 
Baron  Dunboyne  shall  be  applied  to  the  exclusive  Benefit  of  the  said  Twenty  Senior  Stu- 
dents, there  shall  bo  paid  and  payable  to  the  said  Body  Politic  and  Corporate,  for  the  said 
Twenty  Senior  Students,  the  annual  Sums  for  that  purpose  specified  in  tlie  Schedule  (xi.) 
to  this  Act  annexed. 

6.  “And  whereas  there  are  Three  Senior  and  Four  Junior  Classes  in  the  said  College,  Provision  mmle  for 
“ and  IVo  hundred  and  fifty  Free  Students  on  the  Establishment,  maintained  and  edu-  2-0  in^tUo/rbro^^^ 
“'cated  out  of  the  animal  Parliamentary  Grant  made  to  the  said  College : And  whereas  it  senior  Classes,  and 
“ is  expedient  that  Provision  should  be  made  for  an  additional  Number  of  Free  Students ; 2.>o  in  the  Four 

“ (that  is  to  say,)  for  Two  hundred  and  fifty  Free  Students  in  the  said  Three  Sonior  Classes,  ^i‘'®ses. 

“ and  Two  hundred  and  fifty  Free  Students  in  the  said  Four  Junior  Classes be  it  there- 
fore enacted,  That  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act  there  shall  be  paid  and  payable 
to  the  said  Body  Politic  and  Corporate,  for  each  of  the  said  Two  hundred  and  fifty  Free 
Students  in  tlie  said  three  Senior  Classes,  the  annual  Sums  for  that  Purpose  specified  in 
the  Schedule  (A.)  to  this  Act  annexed. 

7.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  in  order  to  provide  for  the  Expense  of  Commons,  Attend-  Provision  for  the 
ance,  and  other  necessaries  to  be  supplied  to  and  for  the  Use  of  the  said  Senior  Students 

on  the  Dunboyne  Establishment,  and  to  and  for  the  Use  of  the  said  Five  hundred  Free  Nucossaries. 
Students,  there  shall  be  paid  and  payable  to  the  said  Body  Politic  and  Corporate,  for  the 
Purposes  aforesaid,  any  Sum  or  Sums  of  Money  not  exceeding  in  the  whole  the  annual 
Sum  of  Twenty-eight  Pounds  for  ca.  h such  Student. 

• 8.  “And  whereas  the  Buildings  for  the  public  Purposes  of  the  said  College,  and  for  Commissioners  of 
“ the  lodging  and  Accommodation  of  the  Professors  and  Students,  are  inadequate  and  in-  commis^one^^^^ 
sufficient  and  out  of  repair,  and  it  is  expedient  that  Provision  should  be  made  for  the  Uei>airs^to  lUay- 
“Erection  of  additional  Buildings  for  the  Purposes  aforesaid,  and  that  the  present  Build-  poo'li  Colleire,  and 
“ ings  should  be  put  into  sufficient  Repair,  and  that  said  Buildings,  together  with  the 
Additions  to  bo  made  thereto,  should  from  Time  to  Time  be  kept  in  repair  and  jirovided  and  fumisliing 
“with  sufficient  and  necessary  Furniture;”  be  it  therefore  enacted,  That  the  Commis- 


Provision  made  for 
Salaries  of  the 
President,  Vice 
Pre.sideiu,  Officers, 
and  Professors,  and 
for  an  iiiercased 
Number  of  Pro- 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT 


AppEN-niJE.  No.  4.  sioners  of  Public  Wovbs  in  Ireland  for  the  Time  being  shall  be  and  they  are  hereby  con- 

8 ik9  Vio.,  u.  26.  Btituted  Commissioners  for  the  Purpose  of  purcliasing,  renting,  or  providing,  as  herein  after 

mentioned,  any  Houses,  Buikbngs.Lands,  Tenements,  or  Hereditaments  that  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  said  College  and  the  Purposes  aforesaid,  and  for  erecting  thereon  suitable  and 
necessary  Buildings  and  Improvements,  and  for  enlarging,  improving,  ujdiolding,  main- 
taining, repairing,  fitting  up,  and  furnisliing  from  Time  to  Time  the  said  College  and  the 
Buildings  and  Premises  occupied  therewith. 

Power  to  Commi.i-  9-  And  bo  it  enacted,  Tliat  in  order  to  enable  the  said  Commissioners  of  Public  Works 
sionMs  of  Public  in  Ireland  to  purchase  and  provide  the  Buildings.  Lands,  Tenements,  or  Hereditaments 

OT  p^rnvWe^ncce'ss^^  which  may  be  required  for  the  said  College,  and  the  Additions  to  be  made  thereto,  it  shall 

Buildings,  Lands,  and  may  bc  lawful  for  the  said  Commissioners,  at  the  Request  of  the  said  Body  Politic  and 
Corporate,  and  by  and  with  the  Consent  and  A pprobation  in  Writing  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Her  Majesty’s  Treasury,  to  contract  and  agree  with  any  Person  or  Persons,  or  Body 
or  Bodies  Corporate  or  Politic,  for  the  Purchase  or  renting  of  any  Buildings,  Lands,  Tene- 
ments. or  Hereditaments  required  for  such  College,  and  in  order  to  make  tlie  necessary 
Additions  thereto,  and  also  for  the  Purchase  of  any  subsisting  Leases,  Terms,  Estates,  or 
Interests  therein  or  Charges  thereon ; and  tlio  said  Biiilcliiigs,  Lands,  Tenements,  or 
Hereditaments  so  contmclcd  and  agreed  for,  shall  ho  conveyed,  assigned  or  demised  to  the 
said  Trustees  of  tho  College  of  Maynooth  incorporated  by  thi.s  Act. 

The  ■RxpsnKe  of  10-  And  be  it  enacted,  That  all  and  every  tho  Expense  of  purchasing  or  providing  the 

BuililhiKs,  *c,  for  Houscs,  Buildings,  Lands,  Tenements,  or  Horeditamonts  necessary  for  the  said  College 
excD^dingl^ii^^^  under  the  Provisions  of  this  Act,  and  of  erecting  the  necessary  Buildings  for  the  same,  and 
to  be  puid  out  of  tiic  of  putting  the  said  College  into  repair,  and  of  fitting  up  and  furnisliing  the  same  and  the 
ConsoUUaU'd  Puiul.  Buildings  so  to  he  erected,  not  e.vcceding  in  tho  whole  the  Sum  of  i'hirty  thousand  Pounds, 
shall  he  discliargcd  and  paid  hy  tho  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s  Treasury  out  of  the 
Consolidated  Fund  of  tho  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Sums  payable  by  II.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  tlie  several  Sums  payable  hy  this  Act  and  tlic  Sche- 
on*the  Con  aiine.xed  .shall  bo  charged  upon  and  payalile  hy  the  Commissioners  of  Her 

sSted 'iVud.  ’ Majesty's  Treasury  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland. 


Auditor  tlie  Expen-  12.  And  1)0  it  enacted.  That  the  Accounts  of  the  Receipt  and  Expenditure  of  all 
^turo  under  tins  Monies  paid  under  the  Provisions  of  this  Act  shall  once  in  each  Year  be  forwarded  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Her  ifajesty's  Treasury  by  the  said  Body  Politic  and  Corporate  incor- 
porated by  this  Act,  and  shall  bo  by  the  said  Commissioners  referred  for  Audit  to  such 
Person  or  Persons  as  the  said  Commissioners  shall  from  Time  to  Time  in  that  Behalf 
appoint;  and  that  the  saidj’crson  or  Persons  so  appointed  shall  thereupon  proceed  to  the 
Examination,  Audit,  and  Discharge  of  the  said  Accounts,  at  such  Time  and  in  sucli  Manner 
as  the  said  Commissioners  shall  direct,  and  shall  for  that  Piir]>osc  liavc  and  o.vorcisc  nil  the 
Powers  and  Authorities  now  possessed  hy  the  Commissioners  for  auditing  public  Accounts 
hy  virtue  of  any  Act  or  Acts  now  in  force. 


So  mucli  of  tlio 
reuitetl  Acts  as  ap- 
points tlis‘  PorsiKis 
licrein  mctitiimoil  to 
be  Visitors  of  the 
College  repealed. 


Appointment  of 
Visitors  of  tlio 
College. 


Visitations  to  be 
held  oneo  iu  the 
Year. 


13.  “•  Aud  whereas  it  was  enacted  hy  the  said  Act  secondly  above  recited,  that  the 
“ Lord  Chancellor  or  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Groat  Seal  of  Ireland  for  the  Time  boms',  the 
“ Lord  Chief  Justice  of  His  Majesty’s  Court  of  King's  Boneli  in  JreAtmi  for  tlie^Timo 
“ being,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  His  Majesty’s  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  Ireland  for  the 
“ Time  being,  the  Chancellor  of  the  E.xehequer  and  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  His  Slajesty’s 
“ Court  of  Exchequer  in  Ireland  for  the  Time  being,  and  their  Successors  in  tlie  said  Offices 
“ respectively,  togetlicrwith  certain  other  Persons  in  tho  said  Act  named,  should  be  and 
“ they  were  thereby  nominated  and  appointed  Visitors  of  tho  said  College  or  Serainaiy, 
“ with  full  Yisitorial  Powers  to  superintend  the  same  be  it  enacted,  That  from  and  after 
tho  passing  of  this  Act  so  much  of  the  said  recited  Acts  as  enact  that  the  Lord  Chancellor 
or  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  tho  Court  of  King’s  Bench, 
tho  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Excliequor,  and  their  Successors  in  the  said  Offices 
respectively,  shall  liave  Visitorial  Power  over  tlio  said  Academy  or  College,  and  over 
all  Persons  on  tho  Foundation  or  educated  therein,  shall  be  and  the  same  is  hereby 
repealed. 

14.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  the  other  Visitors  in  being  at  tho  Time  of  the  passing  of 
this  Act,  or  sucli  other  Persons  us  shall  hereafter  be  elected  to  fill  anv  Vacancy  on°the 
Death  or  Resignation  of  such  Visitors,  according  to  the  Provisions  of  tho  Act  heroin-before 
secondly  recited,  together  with  such  other  Five  Persons  as  Her  Maje.stv  shall  by  Warrant 
under  the  Sign  Manual  from  Time  to  Time  nominate  and  appoint,  shall  be  licreafter  the 
Visitors  of  tho  said  College  and  Corporation. 

1.5.  “And  whereas  hy  the  said  Act  hcrein-before  secondly  recited  it  is  amongst  other 
“ things  enacted,  that  the  Visitors  in  the  said  Act  mentioned,  or  any  three  or  more  of  them, 
“ should  once  in  every  Three  Years  from  the  passing  of  the  said  Act  visit  the  said  College 
“ or  Seminary,  and  call  before  them  the  President,  Vice-President,  Professors,  Tutors,  and 
“ all  other  Members  thereof,  and  the  Officers  and  Servants  of  the  said  College  or  Seminary, 
“ and  diligently  inquire  into  the  Government  and  Management  of  the  said  College  or  Sorai- 
“ nary,  and,  if  necessary,  examine  on  oath  every  Member  thereof  in  all  JIatters  touching  the- 
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Mana^semsnt,  Goveriiinont.  and  Discipline  of  the  same,  or  any  Violation  of  the  Statutes  Appenwx  No.  4: 
“ or  Ordinances  which  had  been  or  should  be  made  for  the  Admission  of  any  Member  of  8 & 9 Vie.  c.  :i3 

“ the  said  Coile.^e  or  Seminary,  or  for  the  Government  or  Discipline  of  the  same ; and  " 

“ that  the  first  Visitation  of  the  said  College  should  be  hold  as  aforesaid  within  Twelve 
“ Months  after  the  passing  of  the  said  Act:  And  whereas  it  is  expedient  that,  instead  of 
“ triennial  Visitations  by  the  said  last-recited  Act  appointed.  Visitations  sliould  be  held  not 

less  than  once  in  each  Year  therein;”  be  it  therefore  enacted.  That  the  Visitors  by  this 
Act  appointed,  or  any  Three  or  more  of  them,  shall  once  in  every  Year  from  the  passing  of 
this  Act  visit  the  said  College  or  Seminary,  and  inquire  in  manner  aforesaid  into  the  Man- 
agement, Government,  and  Discipline  of  the  same,  and  shall  have  the  several  Powers  and 
Authorities  vested  in  the  Visitors  under  the  said  Act  secondly  horein-before  recited  ; and 
that  the  first  Visitation  of  the  said  College  shall  bo  held  within  d’welve  Months  after  tlie 
passing  of  this  Act. 

16.  And  be  it  enacted, _ That,  in  addition  to  such  periodical  or  ordinary  Visitation,  the 
Visitors  by  this  Act  appointed,  or  any  Three  of  them,  shall  in  like  Manner  visit  tlie  said 
College  i^ieiisoever  and  so  often  as  they  shall  be  thereunto  required  by  tlie  Lord  Lieutenant 
or  other  Chief  Governor  or  Governors  of  Ireland  for  th^  Time  being,' by  Warrant  or  Order 
signed  by  him  or  them. 


Additional  Visita- 
tions wiion  ordered 
by  tlie  Lord 


17.  ProTiJed  iihraya,  .jnd  bo  it  oiisictod,  That  the  Authority  of  tho  said  Visitors  si, aU  Aui,»ritjofVi.it,„. 
not  o.xtcnh  to  or  in  any  Manner  affect  tlic  Exercise  of  the  Roman  Catholic  ReIi<rion  or  the  «ot  to  attect  the 
religions  Doctrine  or  Discipline  thereof  within  the  said  College  or  Seminary,  otherwise  than 
as  hercui-af ter  IS. provided;  and  that  in  visiting  the  said  College  or  Seminary  the  said  iSn 
Visitors  shall  judge  and  determine  according  to  such  Rye-Laws,  Rules,  and  Regulations 
as  have  been  or  shall  be  made  for  the  Government  and  Discipline  thereof,  pursuant  to  the 
I rovisions  ot  the  said  recited  Acts  or  of  this  Act  respectively. 

“ tlhuu"  sacondlj  recited  it  is  amougst  other  Vi.h..r!al  Power.  i„ 

it  that  in  all  Matters  winch  relate  to  the  Exercise,  Doctrine,  and  Discipline  Matters  of  Igdigion. 

of  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion,  the  Visitorial  Power  over  the  said  College  shall  be  exer- 
cised exclusively  by  such  of  the  said  Visitors  as  are  or  sliall  be  of  the  Roman  CathoKc 
Ti'  Lord  Chancellor  or  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  and 

« 1 n Chief  Judges,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  if  they  or  any  of  them 

shall  think  proper  to  attend ;”  be  it  therefore  enacted,  That  in  all  Matters  which  relate 
to  the  Exercise,  Doetone,  and  Discipline  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion  the  Visitorial 
lowoi  ovei  the  said  College  shall  bo  exercised  exclusively  by  such  of  the  said  Visitors  of 
tlie  bonian  Catholic  Religion  as  have  been  or  shall  be  elected  under  the  Provisions  of  the 
said  Act  secondly  above  recited,  in  the  Presence  of  the  said  Persons  whom  Her  ilaiesty 
shall,  by  V arrant  under  the  Sign  Manual,  from  Time  to  Time  nominate  and  appoint  al 
to^Ittend  College,  if  they  or  any  of  them  shall  think  proper 

. A|kI  bo  It  enacted.  That  the  Secretary  or  some  other  Officer  of  the  said  College  Minates  „f  tbe 
shall  make  Minutes  ot  the  Proceedings  of  the  said  Visitors  at  their  several  Visitations,  and  i’ro..oe<lings  of 
b lall  keep  a Book  in  which  he  shall  enter  a fair  Copy  of  such  Minutes,  and  the  Mames  of 
each  Visita^on;  and  the  said  Visitors  shall  after  every  Visitation 
hold  at  t.ic  said  College  report  to  Her  Majesty  the  several  Proceedings  held  thereat,  signed 
by  some  1 wo  or  more  of  them  ; ^d  a Copy  of  such  Report  shaU  be  communicated  to  both 
Houses  of  I arhament  within  Six  Weeks  after  the  same  shall  be  made,  if  Parliament  be  tlien 
bitting,  01  It  not  then  within  Six  Weeks  next  after  the  next  Meeting  of  Parliament. 

20,  And_  be  it  enacted,  That  this  Act  may  be  amended  or  repealed  by  any  Act  to  be  Alteration  of  tlio 

qiassed  during  this  present  Session  of  Parliament. 


SCHEDULE  to  which  this  Act  refers. 
SCHEDULE  (A.) 


20 

250 


Soiiior  Studenls  on  the  Dunhoyne  Establiahment 
free  Students  in  the  Three  Senior  Classes 


Aimun'  'Itipnnds. 

£ s. 

each  40  0 
each  20  0 
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A’PPESDIX,  No.  5. 

StatutcsofMayDOOth 

College. 


APPENDIX,  No.  6. 

STATDTA  Oollogii  E.  Catliolici,  apud  llaynootli.* 

CURATOEES  Patrori  Acadomias  Manutianje 
Prassidi,  Magistria,  Alumnis,  Disoipiilis  Canctasqae  Donmi ; S. 

OUUM  immortaP  Eogia  boneicio  GeorgP  Opt.  olementiss.  patna  patnio  III.  aapionti- 
aarSenataa  Hiberniei  conailio  atqae  liberaKato  institata  jam  et  ornata  ait  IbanutiiB 
Academia  in  cad  elves  nostros  Catholiea!  Eomanai  religioms  enltores  ad  piotatem,  artesque 
bonasinformari  oporteat:  Qnnmqne  nee  domns  nlla  neqite  emtas  salva  oonaiatore  nqdmn 
L„lllicaiipossit,  nisilegnm  salnborrimo  contmeatnr  Mere  enm  magistratiram  ofbcio  et 
integritate  F Bas  ob  res  nos  Cnratores  vestri  et  Patrom  frequenti  orime  legitimoqne  eon- 
vocati,  omniqne  auetoritate  prmditl,  nt  qnaa  leges  jnave  domes tienm  qnrove  momm 
bistitia  jnsBOrimna,  qnasqne  leges,  qnodve  jus  snstnlonmns,  vel  qmbns  qbrogavenmns  id 
totnm  jure  qnam  o[Aimo  factum  sit,  aniinumqne  advertentes  prmns  illis  legibns  vestas 
mnlta  et  ilia  maxima  dofnisse,  eiqne  nmoe  causal  prospiciqntes,  exquisite  senteiitiis,  consti- 
tutionea  aiteras  rogavimus,  jusaimus,  Indicimus,  antique  jure  sublato,  ommque  legum,  quie 
prlus  fuerat,  vi  dipressa,  iia  dnmtaxat  servatis,  quae  solemmter  repetitma  pro  novia  et 

recenfcibus  iraponemus.  _ . , t a. 

Nunc  ipsas  leges  cognoscitote,  quse  ita  babent : 

CwuT  Primum  : De  F(vnvilia  et  Sodedibus  Acadenvicis, 

Prlmum  igltur,  Esto  familia  Academlca  ex  bis  personis  constans,  PrBside,  Adiumistris, 
Prnfpsaoribus  Senioribiis  Alumnis,  Alumnis.  Ilorum  omnium  aetiombus  et  offiens  distmctd 
et  articulatim  reeensendis,  legibus  demum  communibus  proponendis  tota  juns  ratio  ab- 
Bolvetur. 

Capxit  Secundum: — De  Preside. 

T Tam  vero  qnum  hoc  inooncussura  sit,  turn  donique  felicissiinum  sociqtatia  statum 
obtineri  si  leges  per  so  eommodaj  custodes  naetm  probes  fiiennt,  postea  ciyes  pareiites. 
nSmagii  lefert  eum  nobis  conliugore  legum  nostraram  magistratum  ao  vmdicem,  qm 
tentm  anctoritati  capiendm  par  fntunis  esse  videatuie  Magna  igitur  pietatis,  facilitate 
d'etrinmcommendationePrieaes  dejigitor,  quippe  enjus  prmeipuum  sd,  per  omiies  prq- 
vtaciacum  ordines  dispicere,  ut  lie  quia  priescripto  mnnon  minus  satiafaciat ; enimvero  is 
Ixneteiidus  est  in  quern  nulla  residere  possit  amoris  odiique  snspioio;  de  quo  dubitan 
nSteat  ouln  Uus  rei  piilcherrimm  ambitioui  in  ista  gravissima  proeuratione  iiisorviat, 
oXisnempeoum  tompevantid ; is  domum,  qui  bono  religioms  reique  puWicte  augendo 
Ziia  ae  oonaecntum  pntet.  Hie  nempe  m illis,  quaa  par  eat  Aeademicoa  prmcipi  sue 
Mdere  honoris  et  observantto  signrBcatiombna,  non  magis  impem  cujnsdam  commodata 
insignia,  quain  proprise  virtutis  ornamonta  recoguoscet. 

II  Prmterea  civis  esto  indigona,  imperii  Brltaimici  alumnus,  annos  natus  xxx  hand 
minus,  sacerdotio  presbyter,  quique  omnis  academicse  doctonte  curriculum  expleverit. 

III  Aoademicis  convocatis  Pnescs  omnium  gubeimator  esto.  Certamini  llterarum 
imoorato.  Candidatos  alnmnorumtabulis  digiios  adseribito,  Prsemia,  non  solum  qn»jam 
dZavimuB  mnneris  aiiiinl  veruni  etiam  si  qua  postbac  alia,  vel  msigmoris  prsestanti® 
oruaraenta  constituerimus,  cuncta  solus  merentibus  diviclitp. 

IV  Fraudi  maximal  obnoxios  exanctorato;  absque  oapitali  frande  si  quid  vel  crlmmia 
admissiiin  erit  vel  pnetermissnm  officii  eni  roi  cogiioseomto,  coercendse  ahum  nommem 
Xfoceriinns.’iienes  Imne  culpie  mstimatio  judieatioqno  romaneto,  ita  tamen  ut  ne  maxi- 
mam  pcenam  solus  iiiferat. 

V.  Idem,  consilio  cum  Propraisido^  et  Magistria  officii  institute,  de  sanctorum  ordimim 
potestatem  ambientibus  Praises,  statuito.  ■ - , 

VI  Comitiis  oidinarlis  ad  hune  0)'dinem  quam  accuratissimb  referto  de  Omni  statu 
Academiai  non  ilia  promiseiid  iiaiTalionO,  sed  rorum  et  proviuciarum  siugularum,  quoque 
node  gestm  ai.it,  roioiisiouo  dlstiuctd;  quod  ut  verms  et  roligiosius  assequatur,  ita  eeu- 
semusv  uti  i fide  Prseaidis  diguitatoque  ait,  nt  omnes  Inc  onimiiq  Acadcmicos,  qnos  certi 
illum'd  afferre  conMat,  do  iis  rebus  juboat  apud  so  testimomum  dicere. 

VII  Praises  ne  dome  plus 'mensem  et  dimidinm  abesto  quotannis;  sin  per  valetndinis 
vel  aliam  ‘gravissimam  oxcusatioiiem  oi  libormn  non  erit  non  abesse  diutius,  longiorem 
commoatnm,  si  per  comitia  contigerit,  ab  hoe  ipso  ordmo;  negotiis  mtermissis,  a duobuB 
saltern  queesitoribusirapetrato. 

. TUg  statute-  t.rintcd  hero  are  the  second  edition  of  the  statutes  sanctioned  hy  the  Koard  of  Trustees  on  the 
2ulh  of accordance  ^vith  the  changes  n-hieh  have  been  since  trade.  The  reiioded  enact- 
ments arc  s^iown  in  blotted  type ; the  enactments  substituted  or  added  are  printed  in  Italic  letters.  Ihe  tran.l^ 
hCTG  ffiven  is  that  which  was  published  by  tlie  Commissioners  of  Education  Inquiry  m the  Appendix  to  their 
Sirl  on  IjirMlcge  of  Mojoootll  in  1821,  vitli  tl.e  .anctinn  of  Br.  Crotty,  the  then  Piesiient,  aiteroil.  lio»- 
ever,  in  tho-same  manner  as  the  origim 


,s  to  sliow  tlie  subsequent  changes. 
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APPENDIX,  No.  o. 

TRANSLATION  of  the  Statutes,  Rule  or  Piety,  &c.,  from  the  Priginal  Latin.* 

The  Trustees  of  the  College  of  Maynooth 
To  the  President,  Masters,  Students,  Pupils,  and  to  the  Entire  House ; Greeting. 


WHEREAS  by  the  immortal  beneficence  of  our  best  and  most  gracious  King,  GeorgO' 
the  Tiiird  father  of  his  country,  and  by  the  wise  counsel  and  liberahty  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment a College  has  been  founded  and  established  at  Maynooth,  in  which  our  countrymen 
who  profess  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion  may  be  formed  to  piety, _ and  instructed  in  the' 
liberal  sciences : • And  whereas  neither  house  nor  state  can  stand  in-  safety,  much  less  be 
improved  unless  it  be  regulated  by  the  wholesome  ties  of  law,  aided  by  the  assiduity  and 
integrity  of  its  magistrates;  for  these  reasons,  We, your  Trustees  and  Patrons,  in  full  and 
lawful  assembly  convened  and  vested  with  all  authority,  so  that  whatever  laws  or  ordinances, 
or  whatever  regulations  regarding  morals  we  shall  have  enacted,  and  whatever  laws  or  ordi- 
nances we  shall  have  annulled,  or  whatsoever  we  shall  have  changed,  shaU  all  be  done  in  all 
due  form  ; and  observing  that  to  your  original  laws  many  points  have  been  wanting,  and 
these  of  the  highest  moment,  and  providing  for  this  deficiency  with  aU  possible  care,  we 
have,  after  due  consultation,  proposed,  enacted,  and  do  now  appoint  other  regulations ; the 
force  of  the  laws  which  had  previously  existed  being  annulled,  and  those  only  being  retained 
which  wG  shall  solemnly  recite  and  impose  anew : Now  consider  the  laws  themselves,  which 
are  as  follows : 

Chapter  First  : Concerning  the  Household  and  Members  of  the  College. 

Fii-st then  let  the  Community  consist  of  the  following  persons:  of  a President,  Assistants, 

Professors,  Senior  Students,  Students.  The  distinct  and  accurate  recital  of  their  several 
functions  and  duties,  and  the  rehearsal  of  the  various  laws  by  which  the  Community  at  large 
is  to  be  regulated,  will  comprise  our  entire  system  of  jurisprudence. 

Chapter  Second: — Concerning  the  President. 

1 Now  this  beiii"'  an  unshaken  principle,  tliat  the  happiest  state  of  society  is  obtained 
onlv  when  laws,  just  in  themselves,  shall  find  upright  giiardiaiis  and  obedient  citizens,  it  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  that  we  should  have  as  magistrate  and  defender  of  our  laws,  a 
nerson  who  may  be  deemed  adequate  to  receive  so  great  an  authority.  _ Wherefore  let  the 
President  he  a person  recommended  by  piety,  gentleness,  and  learning,  it  being  his  principal 
care  narrowly  to  observe  the  different  departments,  that  no  one  may  be  inattentive  to  the 
duties  assigned  him.  Such  a person,  in  fine,  is  to  be  selected,  on  whom  no  suspicion  can 
rest  either  of  partiality  or  prejudice,  concerning  whom  no  doubt  can  he  entertained,  but 
that,  in  his  most  weiglity  charge,  he  is  ambitious  of  one  most  desirable  object,  viz.,  the 
enforcement  of  rule  with  moderation;  a person,  m a word,  who  considers  that  all  his  mtorcsts 
are  centered  in  promoting  tlie  good  of  religion  and  of  the  state.  _ He  will,  no  doubt,  recog- 
nise in  the  marks  of  honour  and  respect  wliich  it  behoves  collegians  to  pay  to  their  l resi- 
■dent,  the  ornaments  of  personal  merit,  not  less  than  the  borrowed  insignia  of  authority. 

n.  Moreover,  let  him  bo  a native,  a subject  of  the  British  empire,  not  jess  tlian  thirty 
years  old,  in  priest’s  orders,  and  one  who  has  completed  the  entire  academic  course. 

Ill  At  every  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  College,  let  the  1 resident  he  the  director  of 
all  Let  him  preside  at  all  literary  exercises.  Let  him  admit  candidates  who  may  be  found 
worthy.  Let  him,  and  him  alone,  distribute  amongst  the  deserving  the  premiums,  not  only 
such  as  we  have  already  granted  to  be  given  annuaUy,  _but  hkewise  whatsoever  others  we 
mav  hereafter  determine  on,  as  the  rewards  of  distinguished  merit.  , . . j 

IV.  Let  him  expel  those  guilty  of  offences  to  which  the  penalty  of  expulsion  is  annexed 

by  the  statutes;  should  any  crime  he  committed,  or  any  neglect  of  duty  occur,  not  enume- 
rated among  those  offences  which  are  punished  by  the  statutes  with  expulsion,  and  for  the 
cognizance  and  punishing  of  which  we  may  have  appointed  no  other  person,  be  it  his 
province  to  estimate  and  judge  the  .offence,  with  this  restriction,  however,  that  he  do  not  of 
himself  alone  inflict  the  highest  penalty.  , , , -.r-  -d  • i i -n 

V.  Likewise  let  the  President,  after  having  consulted  the  \ icc-Prcsident  and  Deans, 

determine  concerning  the  candidates  for  holy  orders.  n •>  i 

VI  At  the  stated  meetings  of  the  Board,  let  him  report  to  this  assembly,  with  all  possible 

accuracy,  the  state  of  the  entire  College,  not  in  a vague  or  general  manner,  but  by  a distinct 
enumeration  of  the  several  circumstances  and  duties,  and  in  what  manner  they  havo  boen 
discharged.  In  order  to  attain  this  with  more  truth  and  certainty,  M e deem  it  consistent 
with  the  credit  and  dignity  of  tlie  President,  that  he  should -du-cct^ any  of  the'  members  of 
the  CoUege,  on  the  certainty  of  whose  report  he  may  depend,  to  give  him  their  testimony 
concerning  these  matters.  „ , , i t.  ir 

VII  Let  not  the  President  be  absent  from  the  College  longer  than  a month  and  a halt 
every  year;  hut  if  a longer  absence  be  unavoidable,  by  reason  of  his  health  or  some  other 
weighty  cause,  let  him  obtain  leave  for  a longer  absence,  if,  during  its  meeting,  from  this 
Assembly,  but  if  during  the  recess,  from  at  least  two  Visitors. 

» See  note  * on  opposite  page. 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT 


Ai'pendix,  No.  5.  Caput  Tertium  : — De  Proprceside. 

StatiitesoiMaynoo'.K  Verum  hjec  tamen  negotia,  anxia  cum  siiit  curaque  multipHcis,  socium  nobis  videutur 
College.  jure  suo  aliquem  poscere,  qui  onere  ofBciorum  dividendo  Proposes  sit,  quique  infcrrfegni 

tempore,  idemque  Preesidis  absentia  vel  movbo  iinpediti  operte  et  prrerogativm  sucoedat. 

II.  Hujus  quoque  esto  omnium  Academicorum  actiones  considerare,  familifo  totius 
speculari  mores,  quodque  famm,  disciplinaj,  utilitatibus  acadcmicis  proximum  vol  ipse 
vigilatido,  vel  aliunde  perlatum  compererit,  id  omne  summa  cum  fide  ad  Prmsidem  cloferre. 

III.  Qu»  de  patriie,  ordinis,  atatis,  scientitequo  conditionibus  Prssidi  crcando  adjuncta 
sunt,  eadem  de  Propr«side  creando  jubemus. 

IV.  Propreeses  domo  quotannis  mensem  hand  plus  unum  ne  abscedito;  de  commcatu- 
impetrando,  quibus  ipsum  Prajsidein  obnoxiuin  dedimus,  iisdein  et  Proprseses  Icgibus 
tenetor. 

V.  Si  qure  reliqua  sunt  hujus  muncris,  suo  quaque  loco  referri  poterunt. 

Caput  Quartum: — De  Magisiris  Officii, 

r.  Ilic  jam  si  quis  secum  recogitet  quanta  a vobis  e.xpectentur,  quse  mota?  sint  propositm. 
et  quam  oportcat  vi  logum  ^quabili  undequaque  disciplinam  tueri,  ut,  quasi  paeato 
civitatis  statu,  mores  usu  pcrdiscatis,  religionibus  colcndis  sanctitatera,  is  statira  planequo‘ 
sentiat,  tantam  causam  sustineri  non  posse  ista  publica,  quam  diximus,  Praisidis  et  legati 
diligentia;  quamobrcm  creandi  videntur  Academic!  officii  magistri  [due  «pr©s  ddeeants-tH- 
SemoFem^  et  -Deeanum  JunlorctH-  a-ppetiam-us]  quorum  unum  Decanuin  Seniorem,  alhros 
vero  Jvniores,  appellamus* 

II.  Decani  ordine,  patria,  pietate,  scientip3  dotibus  sunto  qualem  jam  esse  Prccsidcm. 
volumus. 

III.  Dccanis  officio  perpetuo  Discipulorum  mentes  pietatis  modestimque  prreceptionibus 
imbuunto  ; excrcitationibus,  qu«e  extra  scholas  frequcntantor,  rectores  so  et  adjutores  prm- 
bento;  jn-ecibus  matutinis  intcrsunto  ve.spertinis ; animi  remissionibus,  spatiis,  studiis 
coinmutiibus. 

IV.  Noctu  interdiu  Decani  eodem  quo  Prmses  et  Proprjeses  jure,  alumnorum,  si  qum 
volcnt,  cubicula  absque  fraude  ingrediuntor,  idque  omnino  bis  faciunto  inter  bina  sabbata, 
exploraturi  num  pro!)®  munditioi  gi-avitatisque  speciem  referant  libros  curiose  inspiciuulo, 
et  si  jiistissima  suspicio  preeiverit,  ipsa  quoque,  annuente  Preside  scrinia  et  chai-tas. 

V.  Quotmensibus  Prmsidi  narranto,  si  quid  exploratum  tenebunt  de  aniinis  ingcniisquc 
Discipulorum.  Quod  si  Prajses  censuerit  Decanis,  et  Pro-Prajside,  ad  earn  deliberationem 
julhibitis  unum  aliquem  a S.  muncro  repellendum  postea  videri,  banc  sententiara  antistiti 
cjus.  cujus  rcB  agitur,  literis  missis  ipse  Prsescs  testificator;  mensibus  deinde  interjectis 
duobus,  Dccano  iterum  scntentiam  proponent©,  Preeses,  si  antea  judicatis  steterit,  judi- 
catum  missura  facito. 

VI.  Dclicta,  noxas  pcena,  ut  volent,  mult/ive  Decani  coercento,  tamen  ne  ad  singula 
crimina  plus  argeutei  coronati  raaximi  quintain  partem,  multaj  nomine  dicunto.  li  porro, 
si  quoin  alumnuin  ant  iterate  nocentem,  sumve  auctoritatis  impudenter  secunim  notaverint, 
upud  Pr®sidem  nomcn  deferunto ; hie  rcum  monendo  deterreat,  quod  ni  ter  admonitus 
consilium  iste  cum  factis  mutaverit,  domo  pellitor. 

VII.  Administros  quos  volent  Decani  ipsi  sibi  logunto  ex  Alumnorum  iiumero,  natu' 
maximos,  doctrinis  provectiores.  iique  nionitores  appellandi  censur®  laboriosissim®  parti- 
culas  excrccnto,  dignos  fideliter  notanto  deferunto. 

VIII.  Doinum  ne  plus  octo  dies  coutiuuos  reliquunto;  nec  amho  simul  quocunquo  auni 
tcm])ore  a domo  ahsint. 

IX.  Dccanis  annu®  absent!®  dies,  sivc  illi  septenarii  sint,  sivc  exemtiles,  eo  mimcro 
tantmn  concedimus,  qui  solido  mensi  exmquotur;  de  commeatu  impetrando  sunto  qua 
Pheses  conditiouG. 


Caput  Quintum  : — De  Professorihus  Classium. 

I.  Et  quoniam  juventutis  non  solum  moribus  exornand®  causa,  verum  ctiam  sapient!® 
atque  huiuanitatis  copiis  instruend®  conditam  Academiam  formamus,  jubet  ipsa  ratio,  ut 
deinceps  magisteria  constituantur  Doctrinaruni  Aeademicarum  quarum  h®  classes  sunto. 

Classium  Descriptio. 


Tbcologi®  Dogmatic®.t 
Tbcdlogi®  Moralis.| 

Sacrai'um  Scrijiturarum,  Lingu®  Habraic® 
coujunctim. 

Physic®  Experienti®  Artium  Gcometrica- 
ruin  conjunetim. 

Dialectic®,  Ethic®,  Metapliysic®. 


Rhetoric®,  Gr®carum,  Latiuarumque  lift: 
classis  prima. 

Earundem  litt : class:  sec. 

Linguarum  qu®  nunc  vigent. 

Anglican®  Elocutionis. 

Lingu®  Vernacul®  Hibornic®. 


• Confirmed  by  his  Excellency.  June  27,  1834.  Note — The  above  amendment  was  made  to  authorize  the 
Trustees  to  appoint  more  than  one  Junior  Doan.  M.  Flanagan,  Secretary. 

+ W/imux  the  number  of  scholars  in  the  College  has  greatly  increased  of  late  years,  and,  therefore,  the  slndunts 
in  theology  have  bean  so  7iumerous  that  sufficient  attention  to  each  student  cannot  be  given  by  the  professors,  tohiisc  the 
present  iirrt^gemerU  contmucs  ; it  is,  therefore,  ordained,  by  the  present  statute,  that  there  he  henceforth  three 
Professors  rf  Sacred  Theology,  to  be  named  first,  second,  and  third,  each  of  whom  shall  be  charged  with  the  instruction  - 
of  a distinct  class  or  division  of  the  students  in  dogmatical  and  jnorul  theology. 

Approved  ofby  his  Exoelleney,  August  26,  1828.  . M.  Flanagan,  Secretarv. 

t By  a resolution  of  the  Trustees,  bearing  date  the  26th  of  June,  1845,  to  meet  the  views  of  Parliameifi  in 
granting  the  augmentation,  a fourth  Chair  of  Theology  and  the  Chair  of  Ecclesiastical  History  were  establisheci 
in  the  College,  M.  Flanagan,  Secretary. 
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CiiAPi'En  Third  : — Concerning  the  Vice-President. 

I.  These  duties  being  troublesome  and  attended  with  manifold  care,  seem  to  us  to  demand 
some  coadjutor,  who,  by  sharing  the  burden,  may  servo  as  Vice-President,  and  who,  during 
an  interregnum,  and  also  during  the  absence  or  illness  of  the  President,  shall  succeed  to 
his  office  and  authority. 

II.  Be  it  his  province,  also,  to  observe  the  conduct  of  all  the  members  of  the  College, 
diligently  to  consider  the  morals  of  the  entire  household,  and  faithfully  to  submit  to  the 
President  whatsoever  he  may  have  ascertained,  either  by  his  own  vigilance  or  from  any  other 
source,  connected  with  the  character,  discipline,  and  interests  of  the  house. 

III.  Tlie  qualifications  rcipiired  with  regard  to  country,  orders,  age,  and  attainments  in 
a President,  wc  also  require  in  the  person  to  be  appointed  Vice-President. 

IV.  Let  not  the  Vice-President  bo  absent  from  College  more  than  a month  every  year  ; 
with  regard  to  obtaining  leave  of  absence,  let  the  Vice-President  be  restricted  by  the  same 
laws  as  those  to  which  we  have  subjected  the  President. 

V.  The  other  duties  of  this  office  shall  be  stated  each  in  its  proper  place 

Chapter  Fourth  : — On  the  Deans. 

I.  If  any  one  will  here  consider  how  much  is  expected  from  you,  the  end  proposed  to  be 
obtained,  and  how  necessary  it  is  to  maintain  discipline  in  every  quarter  by  the  equable  force 
of  law,  in  order  that,  under  a tranquil  state  of  things,  you  may  learn  morality  by  practice, 
and  sanctity  by  the  observance  of  religious  duty,  he  will  at  once  clearly  perceive,  that  so 
weighty  a charge  cannot  bo  supported  by  the  official  diligence  which  we  have  required  of 
the  President  and  his  Deputy  ; wherefore  it  seems  to  us  necessary  to  appoint  [ttwo]  academic 
officers,  [wheift  we  defiemwia^  Se»ieF  -DeeH  hh4  deaie#  j one  of  whom  we  denominate 
Senior  Dean  and  the  others  Junior  Deans.* 

II.  Let  the  Doans  possess  the  same  qualifications  with  regard  to  orders,  country,  piety, 
and  learning  as  we  have  already  required  in  the  President. 

III.  Let  the  Deans  constantly  imbue  the  minds  of  the  Students  with  the  precepts  of  piety 
and  decorum ; let  them  act  as  directors  and  assistants  in  the  exercises  practised  out  of  class  ; 
let  them  attend  at  morning  and  evening  prayers;  inspect  the  Students  during  the  time  of 
relaxation,  conduct  them  during  public  walk's,  and  visit  them  whilst  at  study. 

IV.  By  night  and  by  day  let  the  Deans  have  the  same  right  as  the  President  and  Vice- 
President  to  enter,  without  being  chargeable  with  impropriety,  the  apartments  of  the 
Students,  and  let  them  do  so  twice  at  least  every  fortnight,  in  order  to  see  whether  they 
present  the  appearance  of  cleanliness  and  strict  regularity  ; let  them  carefully  examine  the 
books,  and  if  a well-grounded  suspicion  shall  have  previously  existed,  even  the  desks  and 
papers,  with  the  consent  of  the  President. 

V.  If  they  shall  have  ascertained  any  thing  with  regard  to  the  characters  or  dispositions 
of  the  Students,  let  them  report  it  every  month  to  the  President ; butif  the  President,  after 
consulting  with  the  Deans  and  Vice-President,  shall  be  of  opinion  that  any  Student  ought  to 
be  excluded  from  holy  orders,  let  the  President,  by  letter,  communicate  this  decision  to  the 
Bishop  of  the  person  concerned;  then,  after  an  interval  of  two  months,  the  Dean  again  stating 
his  opinion,  let  the  President,  if  he  adiiore  to  his  former  decision,  dismiss  such  individual. 

VI.  Let  the  Deans  punish  misdemeanors  and  offences  with  a penalty  or  fine,  as  they 
shall  determine  ; however,  let  them  not  impose  in  the  way  of  fine  on  each  offence  more  than 
one-fifth  of  a crown  ; moreover,  if  they  remark  any  Student  either  offending  a second  time, 
or,  through  impudence,  regardless  of  their  authority,  let  them  report  his  name  to  the 
President;  let  him  caution  the  Student  by  an  admonition;  but  unless,  after  being  thrice 
admonished,  he  shall  change  his  conduct,  lot  him  be  expelled. 

VII.  Let  the  Deans  select  whatever  assistants  they  shall  think  fit  from  among  the  elder 
Students,  and  those  move  distinguished  for  their  progress  in  study ; let  tliem  be  called 
Monitors,  and  share  with  the  Deans  the  more  minute  and  arduous  duty  of  inspection;  let 
them  faithfully  note  and  report  such  as  raav  deserve  it. 

VIII.  Let  not  the  Deans  be  absent  from  tbc  College  for  move  than  eight  successive  days, 
and  let  not  both  be  absent  at  the  same  time  in  any  part  of  the  year. 

IX.  To  the  Deans  we  grant  a number  of  days  for  annual  absence  equal  to  an  entire 
month,  whether  this  period  be  distributed  into  weeks,  or  consist  of  days  taken  at  various 
intervals.  With  regard  to  obtaining  leave  of  absence,  let  them  be  circumstanced  precisely 
as  the  President. 


Chapter  Fifth: — Concerning  the  Professors  of  the  Classes. 

I.  And  since  the  College  has  been  established  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  i iistructing  the 
youth  in  morals,  but  likewise  in  science  and  polite  literature,  reason  itself  suggests  tlie 
necessity  of  appointing  Masterships  in  the  several  departments  of  Literature,  of  which  let 
the  following  be  the  classes : — 


A Description  of  the  Classes. 


Of  Dogmatic  Tlieology.f 
Moral  Theology.^ 

Sacred  Scripture  and  the  Hebrew  Lan- 
guage conjointly. 

Natural  Philosophy  and  Mathematics 
conjointly. 

Dialectics,  Ethics,  Metaphysics. 


Rhetoric,  Greek,  and  Latin  Literature  ; — 
first  class. 

Same  Literature ; — second  class. 

Modern  Languages. 

English  Elocution. 

Irish  Language. 


• See note*on opposite  page, 
t See  note  t on  opposite  page, 
i See  note  J on  opposite  page. 


Appenhi.v.  No.  6.- 

StatutesofMajuootli 

College. 
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APPE^^DIX  TO  REPORT 


4PPBNDIX,  No.  5. 

StatutesofMaynooth 

College. 


II.  Rerum  Theologicarum  annuam  tractationem,  qualis  futura  est,  Prases,  Proprsses, 
Ma^istri  Theologici,  anticipate  consilio,  conipouunto,  scilicet  quse  capita  scieiiti®  saer® 
explicanda  sint,  qui  auctores  adhibeiidi,  qui  iibri  versandi : .sin  aliquam  istius  doctrmaj 
partem  llagister  8uo  ipse  labore  coUegerit,  baec  eidem  Consffio  permitlendam  oensemus, 
judiciumque  expeetandum. 


Ill  Strenuaiu  operam  navato  Theologicus  Dogmatum  Professor,  ut  Discipulis  persuadeat 
sacrosancta  fidei  jura  esse,  qu®  Regite  Majestati  obligatos  tenent,  eamque  fidem  nuRa  vi 
extorqueri  posse,  nulla  potestate  resolvi. 


IV.  Jla^istris  omnibus  a Prfeside  convocatis,  Concilio  unanimi,  tabula?  exscribuntor, 
accommodatis  ad  singularum  classium  formas  rorum  docendarum  raatei-ia  scrie,  nocessariis 
auctoribus  ; eceque  tabul®,  uisi  curatoribus  novantibus,  pro  formulis  sunto  tralatitiis. 


V Constitutum  officii  terapus  Professores  constanter  religioseque  sen-anto ; modestos 
dociiosque  discipulos  continento  ; iiigenio,  tarditate,  socordia  insignes  Prassidem  ue  celanto, 
qui  JIagistrum  officii  de  ea  re  mouitum  facturiis  est. 


VI.  Professor  si  necesse  habuerit  ludum  deserere,  exorata  Preside,  surrogatoque  ex 
Senioribus  Alumnis  Promagistro,  quern  Prajses  non  abnuat,  exito  ; yerum  huic  domestic® 
impetratioiii  sex  dumtaxat  dies  permittimus  quotannis  ; longiorcm  conuneatuni  a Curatoribus 
impetrato,  ipso  taraeu  Prseside  apud  hunc  ordiiiem  causam  defeudentc. 


VII.  Reliquis  diebus  profestis  Magister  si  ludo  abfuerit,  jus  judiciumque  erit ; verum  de 
bis  alius  nobis  restat  locus  ad  decernendum. 


Cai’UT  Sextum  : — D&  Professoribus  cleligendis. 

I.  Loco  Professoris  vacuo,  post  triduum  ea  res  edicitor  pro  ludis  curiisque  acaderaieis' 
omnibus,  literis  testantibus.  Post  id  factum  sexagesimo  neque  amplius  die,  petitio  publice 
dator.  Prieses  iiiterea  caveto  ne  quid  studia  capiant  detrimenti. 

Candidati  sunto  (de  Academia?  priraura  membris  loquimur)  turn  ipsi  Professores,  turn 
seniores  Alumni,  modo  tamen  bi  contendendi  facultatem  a Preside  et  Concilio  prius 
iiupotravcrint. 

II.  Sin  cxtrai-ii  sint  iis  duntaxat  aditus  petitioque  conceditor,  qui  scripto  antistitis  autoris 
testimouio  ])va?stiterint  se  tlisciplina?  academic®  cursura  absolvisse ; nec  quenquam  omnium 
Pricscs  ad  suffragia  captanda  admittito,  quin  is  prius.apud  se  professus  sit  nomen,  patriam 
ordinein;  itcin(]ue  attulerit  literas  ab  Episcopo  regionis  bonoriiicas,  item  commendationem 
ab  hoc  ordine  ; vel  saltern,  si  intermissis  negotiis  id  fieri  non  possit,  a duobus  Qua?sitoribus, 
qui  simul  sint  Patroni  Curatores. 


III.  Judices  idem  sint  quos  electioiii  senioruni  alumnoniin  postbac  pra?ficiemus,  ipsis 
adjuncto  si  id  fieri  possit  Professoro  illius  facultatis  cui  provideiidum  est.  Horis  quotidie 
duabos  utuntor  candidati  j quarto  die  munus  absolutum  esto. 

IV.  Theologici  primis  duobus  diebus  pcriculura  sui  facinnto  in  re  Theologica,  tertio  in 
Philosophia,  ct  Geometricisdisciplinis;  ultimo,  scripto  cogitate  accurato.  ItemPbilosophici 
periciitantor  primura  quidem.  in  Theologia,  deinde  iterato  in  Philosophia  et  Matbesi, 
ultimum  scripto  commentato,  Qu®stiones  Theologicas  Latinb  disputant©;  rebquas  Latine 
vol  Anglice,  prout  ipsi  Prmsidi  videbitur.  Script®  coramentationis  disputatio  apta  esto  ex 
us  arguinentis  qu®  propria  sunt  classium  quas  petunt  candidati. 

V.  Qui  in  Professoris  Rhetoric®  vel  Gr®carum  Latinarumque  litterarum  locunr  petat, 
pr®ter  cos  quos  jam  dedimus,  judices  habeto  Professores  Rhetoric®,  Graecarum  Latina- 
rumque Litcrarum ; prime  die  in  Tbeologid  Pliilosophiaque  decertato,  altero  in  Gr®cis 
auctoribus,  tertio  Auctoribus  Latinis,  ultimo,  scripto  argumento. 

VI.  Perfecto  certaminc,  Judicura  deliberatio  babetor,  quos  aut  ipsos  inteiTogavisse,  aut 
certe  percontantil?us  afi'uissc  noccsso  fuerit.  Concilium  _ Pr®ses  cdicito,  ibique  recitari 
jubeto  hoc  octavum  caput  constitutionum ; deinde  in  medium  prolatis  quas  diximus  candi- 
datoi-um  commendationibus,  in  h®c  verba  profiteantur  omiies,  suo  quisque  loco  suffi-agia 
daturi:  “Graviter  confirmo  me  tabellam  ei  delaturum,  cui  debere  me  religiose  sentio ; 
mc(|ue  in  bac  muncris  suffragationc,  neque  grati®  conciliand®,  noc  auimo  alienate,  neque 
ulli  aut  culp®  aut  commodo  illiberalitcr  serviturum.”  Turn  denique  tesseram  pro  se  quisque  • 
dol'crto,  inscripto  in  chartain  et  implicito  suo  ct  candidati  sui  nomine  commemoratis  etiam 
motivis  quibus  innixus  suffragium  tulit.  Tesseras  Pr®scs  excipito,  et  coram  concilio  in- 
voliicro  inclusas,  sigillo  suo  obsignato,  apud  se  retineto  usque  ad  proximo  secutnra  Imjus 
ordinis  comitia.  Curatores,  ponderatis  suffragiis  et  suffragatorum  rationibus,  oum,  qui 
omnibus  porponsis  dignissimus  videbitur,  Professorem  declarabunt. 
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II.  Let  the  course  ol  Theology  for  the  year  he  arrauged  at  a previous  deliheration  hy  the  Appendix,  No,  5. 
President,  Vice-President,  Theological  Professors,  counsel  being  previously  entered  into,  gtatutes^ayiiooth 
scil.  the  Heads  of  Sacred  Science  to  be  explained,  the  authors  to  be  used,  the  books  to  be  college, 
consulted  ; but  if  the  Professor  shall,  by  his  own  industry,  have  compiled  any  portion  of  this 

course  of  instruction,  we  order  that  such  should  be  submitted  to  the  same  Council,  and 
that  a decision  should  be  waited  for. 

III.  Let  the  Professor  of  Dogmatic  Theology  strenuously  exert  himself  to  impress  on  his 
class  that  the  allegiance  which  they  owe  to  the  Royal  Majesty  cannot  be  relaxed  or  annulled 
by  any  power  or  authority  whatsoever. 

IV.  All  the  Masters  being  convened  by  the  President,  and  the  Council  being  unanimous, 
et  tablets  be  drawn  up  setting  forth  the  subject-matter  and  order  of  instruction,  the  authors 
required  and  adapted  to  the  several  classes  ; and  let  these  tablets,  unless  changed  by  tlie 
Trustees,  serve  as  received  formularies. 

V.  Let  the  Professors  uniformly  and  scrupulously  observe  the  time  appointed  for  tbcir 

duties;  let  it  be  their  care  to  have  their  pupOs  modest  and  docile  ; let  them  not  conceal 
gucli  as  are  remarkable  for  talent,  dulness,  or  sloth,  from  the  President,  who  is  to  apprize 
the  Dean  of  such  circumstance.  _ _ r • 

VI.  If  the  Professor  shall  deem  it  necessary  to  absent  himself,  let  him  go,  after  having 

first  obtained  leave  from  the  President,  and  substituted  in  his  ])lace  some  one  of  tlie  Senior 
Students,  whom  the  President  may  not  object  to;  but  this  domestic  mode  of  obtaining 
leave  we  limit  to  six  days  only  every  year ; a longer  leave  of  absence  let  him  obtain  from 
the  Trustees ; the  President  himself,  however,  defending  the  justice  of  the  cause  before 
this  body.  ^ . , ,, 

VII.  If  the  Professor  shall  be  absent  from  class  on  the  other  ordinary  days,  there  shall 
be  co<^nizance  taken  thereof ; but  we  have  reserved  another  place  in  order  to  determine  on 
these  matters. 

Chapter  Sixth  : — On  the  Election  of  Professors. 

I.  The  place  of  Professor  being  vacant,  after  the  lapse  of  three  days  let  the  vacancy  be 
published  before  the  class-rooms  and  all  the  college  balls  by  letters,  testifying  the  same:  in 
sixty  days  and  not  longer  after  so  doing,  let  there  be  a public  competition  for  the  place; 
meanwhile  let  the  President  take  care  that  the  public  studies  suffer  no  detriment.  Let  the 
candidates  be  (we  shall  speak  first  of  the  Members  of  the  College),  both  the  Professors 
•themselves,  and  also  the  Senior  Students,  pi-ovided,  however,  these  have  first  obtained 
permission  to  compete  from  the  President  and  Council. 

II.  But  if  the  candidates  be  externs,  let  access  and  leave  to  contend  for  the  place  be 

granted  only  to  those  who  shall  prove,  by  a written  testimony  from  their  Bishop,  that  they 
have  completed  the  course  of  studies  read  in  the  College;  and  let  not  the  President  admit 
any  person  whomsoever  to  canvass  until  he  has  declared  to  him  his  name,  country,  and 
orders,  and  shall  have  brought  lettci’S  bearing  favourable  testiinony  of  him  from  the  Bishop 
of  his  district,  and  also  a recommendation  from  our  body,  or  if  this  cannot  be  obtained  in 
consequence  of  the  Board  not  being  convened,  at  least  from  two  Visitors,  who  shall  be 
also  Trustees.  . „ , i • 

III.  Let  the  Judges  be  the  same  as  those  whom  we  shall  hereafter  appoint  for  the  election 
of  the  Senior  Students,  there  being  added  to  them,  if  possible,  a Professor  of  that  Faculty, 
for  which  a provision  is  now  to  be  made.  Let  the  candidate  have  two  hours  every  day 
for  competition  ; on  the  fourth  day  let  the  competition  be  concluded. 

IV.  On  the  first  two  days  let  the  Theological  candidates  be  examined^  in  Theology,  on 
the  third  in  Philosophy  and  Mathematics,  on  the  last  in  writing  on  some  given  subject,  after 
due  and  careful  reflection.  Lot  the  candidates  in  Philosophy  also  be  examined  first  in 
Theology ; then  twice  in  Philosophy  and  Mathematics ; lastly,  in  writing  on  some  given 
subject.  Let  tliem  discuss  the  Theological  questions  in  Latin;  the  rest  in  Latin  or  English, 
according  as  it  shall  seem  fit  to  the  President.  Let  the  dissertation  in  writing  be  drawn 
from  those  subjects  which  peculiarly  belong  to  the  classes  which  the  candidates  sue  for. 

y.  Let  the  candidate  for  the  chair  of  Rhetoric,  or  of  Greek  and  Latin  Literature,  have  as 
'judges,  in  addition  to  those  whom  we  have  already  assigned,  the  Professors  of  Rhetoric,  of 

• Greek  and  Latin  Literature ; on  the  first  day  let  him  contend  in  Theology  and  Philosophy, 

' on  the  second  in  the  Greek  Authors,  on  the  third  in  the  Latin  Authors,  on  the  last  in  a 

• written  essay. 

VI.  The  examination  being  completed,  let  a consultation  of  the  Judges  be  held,  who 
must  either  have  interrogated  the  candidates,  or  at  least  have  been  present  with  those  who 
'^did  s6.  Let  the  President  summon  the  Council,  and  there  order  to  be  recited  this  eighth 
■chapter  of  the  statutes:  then  bringing  forward  the  recommendations  of  the  candidates, 
which  we  have  already  mentioned,  let  all  make  a declaration  in  the  following  terms,  each 
to  give  his  vote  in  his  respective  place;  “ I solemly  declare,  That  I will  give  my  suffrage 

• t'o  him  t'b  whom  I religiously  feel  myself  bound  to  give  it,  and  that  iu  voting  thus,  I shall 
not  be  influenced  by  the  illiberal  motives  either  of  conciliating  favour  or  gratifying  pre- 
judice. nor  shall,  in  giving  my  suffrage,  subject  myself  to  guilt,  nor  seek  to  serve  my  own 
- private  -interest.”  Then  let  each  give  in  his  suffrage,  having  written  on  paper,  and  folded 

up  both  his  own ’name  and  that  of  his  candidate,  stating  also  the  motives  under  the  influence 
of  which  he  gave  his  vote.  Let  the  President  receive  the  suffrages,  and  having  inclosed 
them  in  a cover  in  presence  of  the  Council,  and  having  sealed  them,  let  him  retain  them 
till  the  next  following  meeting  of  this  body.  The  Trustees  having  weighed  well  the  votes 
and  motives  of  those  who  gave  them,  will  declare  him  Professor  who  shall  seem,  after 
careful  consideration,  most  worthy. 
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Ai-PExoix,  No.  5.  ■ Cai’ut  SliPTiuuM : — -De  Seriiorihus  Alumms. 

StatotesofMaynootb  I.  Illud  quoqize  turn  ad  Academic  vestras  diuturnitatfim,  turn  ad  ejus  instituti  Jinem 
° ■ • asseqiiendum,  utilissiraiim  fore  judicamus,  si  constaiiti  Magistroriim  quasi  succrescente 

copia,  in  ejus  sinu  non  solum  reperiantur  qui  preestantissimas  quasque  doctri?ias  domestico 
tirocinio  croare  et  propagare  valcant;  sed  supersint  etiam  qui  stadio  acadomico  ainpliore 
percurso,  dum  in  vinca  Domini  excolenda  oporam  impendunt,  clericorum  colloquiis  do  rebus 
ecclesiasticis  per  singulas  Diceceses  pr^esse,  ct  qu^.stiones  ailfidcm,  mores,  disciplinam 
spectantes  quse  inibi  agitari  solent,  discutere  possint  ct  enucleure. 

IT.  Quapropter,  cum  studiorum  curriculum  quale  nunc  in  Academia  obtinet.  licet  ad  id 
sufficiat  ut  alumni,  qui  debita  cum  diligentia  ipsum  percurrerint,  idonei  evadant  qui  ordi- 
naria  sacri  ministerii  munia  rirb  exerceant,  non  tamen  ut  scopura  superius  propositum 
possint  attingere  ; Idcirco  eminentiorem  alumnorum  ordincm,  quos  Seniores  Aluuvios  vocari 
Tolumus,  approbautibus  ct  adjuvantibus  Regiis  ilinistris  ct  Senatu  Impcriali  instituere 
decrevimus. 

III.  No  autem  quee  ex  hoc  Instituto  emaiiatiirasperamus  in  Rcligioncra  et  llempublieara 
beneficia  dofectu  prudentis  regiminis  deperdantur.  dc  eorum  qui  in  ipsum  co-optaiidi  sunt 
numero,  dotibus,  selectionc  ct  officiis,  sequentia  religiose  servanda  statuimus. 

IV.  Cum  census  anninis,  sive  publice  addictus  sive  ex  legato  lihni.  Earonis  de  Dun- 
boync  provenieiis,  non  pluribus  quam  xx  hujusmodi  alumnis  subsidia  necessaria  suppeditare 
possit,  corum  mimcrus  himc  limitem  nimquam  debet  cxccdere.  Ejus  autom  in  varias 
Provincias  distributio  eadem  sit  ac  ilia  quam  pro  cieteria  alumnis  in  sequoiiti  capite  sumus 
stabilituri.  Ita  nemj)e  fict,  ut  ex  singulis  Provinciis  Armacliana,  et  Cassiliensi  sex.  ex 
Dubliniensi  vero  quatiior  et  totidem  ex  Tuamensi  desumautiir.  Intva  eandem  vero  Pro- 
vinciam  singulie  Diceceses  vel  simul  (si  nempe  id  sinat  Diccccsum  et  locorum  numerus) 
vol  altcrnis  vicibus  loca  vacantia  obtineant;  ea  tamen  lege,  quod  inter  Alumnos  Dimeesis 
ad  quam  in  ordine  pertinet,  iiiveniatur  aliquis  omniraode  digims  ; socus  eniin,  vel  vacare 
pergat  vel  alii  iutra  eandem  I’rovinciam  qui  numcris  omnibus  sit  absolutus,  conceditor. 

V.  Alumnorum  seniorum  electioncm  Prassidi  et  ejus  concilio  deferimus;  Propr^sidi 
nempe,  Decanis,  Professoribus  TJieologias,  ct  Saerie  Scripturje.  Elabcnte  igitur  anno  Aca- 
dcniico,  convocato  concilio  exlnbcbit  Prases  nomiiia  Alumnorum  quos  studiorum  cursum 
jamjara  confecturos  et  sacris  ordinibus  initiates  dignos  judioabit  qui  in  candidatorum  album 
referantur.  Horum  merita  seriatim  discutient  ])i’iefati  judiccs  ; in  quibus  ^stiraandis  non 
magis  ad  mgenii  docuincnta,  ct  priemia  laudis  literariuj,  attendi  volurans  quam  ad  candi- 
datorum indolcm,  pietatem,  modestiam  : cum  ceteris  Alumnis  non  scientia  tantum  et  inn-enii 
dotibus,  sed  vitie  etiam  ct  -moruin  innocentia  prielucere  debeant.  Perpensis  corara  Deo, 
absque  partiuni  studio  singulorum  qualitatifaus,  eos  victores  Prases  dcclarato  qui  plura  tu- 
lerint  suffragiorum  ])iincta.  Si  vero  hffic  luimero  iequalia  esse  contingat,  cui  volet  ex  com- 
petentibus  pari  sufFragatorum  numero  suffiiltis  palmam  adjudicato. 

VI.  Quod  ad  disciplinam  doniosticam  attinct,  iisdera  omnino,  quibus  cfeteri  alumni, 
legibus  obtemperent ; nisi  aliiid  manifesto  exigat  eorum  instituti  ratio,  vel  dc  iis  legibus  in 
aliquo  derogaiidum  Ilic  Ordo  censuorit : quod  tamen  fecissc  imnquam  prajsumendus  est, 
sed  ut  lege  soluti  conseantur  debet  dispensatio  conceptis  verbis,  maim  Secretarii  nostrl 
raunitis,  Preesidi  tradi,  ut  iis  quorum  interest  innotescorc  faciat.  Ut  igitur  prmcipua  capita 
breyiter  perstrmgamus— Officia  piotatis  orga  Deuni  digne  ct  devote  frequentent ; ad  studia 
utilia  animos  scrio  et  (liligcntcr_  appellant ; non  ad  ca  scilicet  quibus  inanem  eruditionis 
gjoriam  aucupentur,  sod  qu«e  animavum  ductoribus  et  verbi  Dei  futuris  ministris  conveniunt. 
Promptam  denique  et  alacrom  obediontiam  superioribus  in  Domino  semper  exhibento,  nec 
rainorem  sibi  invicoin  et  cceteris  alumnis  beuevolcntiam  et  urbanitatein. 

VII.  Tribus  post  co-optationcm  annis  studiorum  causa  in  Academia  manento.  Bis  saltern 

in  hebdomada  colloquiis  ecclesiasticis  intersint.  Ut  autem  in  fine  cujuslibet  anni  manifes- 
tum  fiat  an  studiis  sediilo  et  fnictuose  incubucrint,  Theses  publice  coram  hoc  ordine 
propugnent,  cx  ea  materia  Thcologica  desumptas,  quam  per  anni  decursum  in  colloquiis 
tractaverint.  ^ 

VIII.  Quam  iitilis  sit  ad  SS.  literarum  intclligentiam  iinguse  tlebraicEe  cognitio  nemo 
ignorat.  Ad  hujus  igitur  linguie  scientiam  acquirendam  (nam.  literas  Grjecas  et  Latinaseos 
jam  pcrdidicisse  supponimus)  assidue  laborent. 

IX.  Quoniam  vero  instituendo  hanc  alumnorum  clisscm,  id  nobis  potissimum  proponi- 
mus,  ut  ne  desint  qui  Professoribus  inorte  aut  aliter  decedentibus  suffecti,  docendi  munus 
m Academia  jugiter  exequantur,  _ quod  quidem  priestare  non  poterunt  quantumvis  docti, 
msi  lacultatem  expeditam  doctrinam  suara  aliis  impertiendi  usu  sibi  comparaveriut ; To- 
lumus promde  ut  suas  etiam  in  docendo  partes  habe'ant  Seniores  Alumni. 
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Chapter  Seventh  : — Concerning  the  Senior  Students.  Appendix.  No.  s. 

T.  Wo  consider  that  this  also  would  be  most  conducive  both  to  the  permanency  of  your  StatiitesofMuynooth 
Colle"e,  as  well  as  to  attain  the  end  of  its  establishment,  if,  by  the  number  of  Masters,  as  it  College, 
wcre.^  constantly  growing  up,  there  be  not  only  found  in  its  bosom  persons  capable  of 
affording  and  propagating  the  most  excellent  instruction  in  every  department  for  the 
students  in  the  house ; but  that  there  should  bo  others,  also,  who,  having  gone  through 
a more  extended  academic  course,  may  be  capable,  wliilst  engaged  in  cultivating  the  vine-- 
vard  of  the  Lord,  to  preside  at  the  conferences  of  the  clergy  concerning  ecclesiastical 
matters,  through  the  several  dioceses,  and  to  expound  questions  pertaining  to  faith,  morals, . 
and  discipline,  which  are  usually  discussed  therein. 

II.  Wliorefore,  since  the  course  of  studies  which  now  prevails  in  the  College,  though 
sufficient  to  render  the  students,  who  have  gone  through  it,  ca]>ahle  of  duly  discharging 
the  ordinary  duties  of  the  sacred  ministry,  is  not,  however,  sullicient  to  enable  them  to 
accomplish  the  end  proposed  above;  for  this  reason  wc  have  determined  to  establish,  with 
the  approbation  and  assistance  of  the  King's  Ministers  and  Imperial  Parliament,  a more 
distinguished  order  of  students,  whom  we  will  have  called  Senior  Students. 

HI.  Blit  lest  the  advantages,  which  we  trust  will  redound  to  religion  and  the  state  from 
this  establishment,  may  bo  lost  from  the  want  of  prudent  government,  wo  appoint  the  fol- 
lowing observances  to  bo  scrupulously  adhered  to  with  regard  to  the  number,  qualifications, 
selection,  and  duties  of  tliosc  who  are  to  bo  aclmittecl  to  it. 

],\L  Whereas  tiio  annual  revenue,  whether  by  public  grant,  or  as  arising  from  the  bequest 
of  the  most  illustrious  Baron  Dunboyne,  cannot  afford  the  necessary  sustenance  to  more  than 
twenty  such  students,  the  number  of  these  can  never  exceed  this  limit.  And  let  the  distri- 
bution of  this  number,  among  the  various  provinces,  be  the  same  us  that  which  we  shall 
establish  for  all  the  other  students  in  the  following  chapter.  For  thus  it  will  hajipen,  that 
from  each  of  the  provinces  of  Armagli  and  Cashel  six  will  bo  a])pointed,  from  that  of 
Dublin  four,  and  the  same  number  from  that  of  Tuam.  Moreover,  let  each  of  the  dioceses 
within  tlic  same  province  obtain  the  vacant  places  either  together  (provided  the  number  of 
dioceses  and  places  allows  it),  or  in  turns;  on  this  condition,  liowevcr,  that  among  tho 
students  of  the  diocese  to  which  tho  place  regularly  belongs,  some  individual  can  be  found 
in  every  respect  worthy;  otherwise  let  it  cither  continue  vacant,  or  let  it  be  granted  to 
another  person  within  the  same  province  who  possesses  all  the  necessary  qualifications. 

V.  'I'he  appointment  of  the  senior  students  wc  consign  to  tho  President  and  to  his  Council ; 
thatis  to  say,  to  the  Vice-President,  Deans,  Professors  of  Theology,  and  of  Sacred  Scripture. 

\Vherefore  towards  the  close  of  the  academic  year,  the  President  having  convened  a 
Council,- will  produce  the  names  of  the  students  who  ai’O  on  the  eve  of  completing  their 
studies,  and  whom,  being  now  initiated  in  holy  orders,  ho  shall  deem  worthy  of  being  set 
down  as  candidates.  Tho  merits  of  these  shall  be  regularly  canvassed  by  the  aforesaid 
judges;  in  estimating  which  wo  desire  that  they  attend  not  more  to  the  manifestations  of 
talent  and  rewards  of  literary  merit  than  to  the  dispositions,  piety,  and  demeanour  of  the 
candidates  : since  they  ought  to  excel  the  other  students  not  only  in  knowledge  and  intel- 
lectual endowments,  but  likewise  in  the  purity  of  their  life  and  morals.  The  qualifications 
of  each  being  duly  considered  before  God  without  partiality,  let  the  1 'resident  declare  those , 
to  be  successful  who  sliall  have  obtained  the  greater  number  of  suffrages.  But  if  it  happen 
that  these  are  equal  in  number,  let  him  adjudge  the  palm  to  whomsoever  he  shall  think  fit 
of  those  candidates  that  are  supported  by  an  equal  number  of  votes. 

Vf.  As  far  as  regards  domestic  discipline,  let  them  bo  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  the 
other  students,  unless  the  nature  of  their  establishment  may  obviously  require  it  otbonvisc, 
or  unloss  this  body  shall  think  fit  to  make  some  modification  in  these  laws;  a thing,  how- 
ever, which  it  is  never  to  be  presumed  to  have  done;  but  that  theyraaybe  deemed  o.xempt 
from  the  Iaw%  a dispensation  should  be  delivered  to  the  President  in  a set  form  of  words 
signed  by  our  Secretary,  that  ho  may  have  it  notified  to  those  whora  it  concerns.  In  order, 
then,  briefiy  to  run  over  the  leading  heads,  they  should  frequent  the  duties  of  piety  in  a 
becoming  and  devout  manner ; they  should  apply  their  minds  to  useful  studies  seriously  and 
diligently;  not  to  those,  forsooth,  by  which  they  may  seek  after  the  vain  glory  of  erudition, 
hut  such  as  befit  the  Directors  of  Souls  and  the  future  Ministers  of  tho  Word  of  God.  Let 
thorn,  finally,  always  show  to  their  superiors  prompt  and  choei-fiil  obedience  in  the  Lord, 
and  no  less  good  will  and  urbanity  to  one  another  and  to  the  other  students. 

VII.  Let  them  remain  in  the  College  three  years  after  their  appointment ; lot  them  attend 
ecclesiastical  conferences  twice,  at  least,  in  the  week.  But  in  order  that  it  may  appear  at 
the  end  of  every  year  whether  they  have  applied  to  their  studies  with  assiduity  and  profit, 
let  them  defend  Theses  publicly  before  this  body,  taken  from  that  department,  of  Theology, 
whicli  they  may  have  treated  of  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

VIII.  IIow  useful  a knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language  is  to  the  understanding  of  tlio 
Sacred  Scriptures,  is  known  to  every  one.  Let  them,  therefore,  labour  assiduously  to  acquire 
a.  knowledge  of  this  language  (for  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  we  suppose  them  to  have 
already  learned). 

IX.  But  since,  in  establishing  this  class  of  students,  our  principal  object  is,  that  persons 
may  not  be  wanting  who,  succeeding  to  the  Professors  whose  places  may  become  vacant, 
either  by  their  death  or  otherwise,  may  execute  without  interruption  the  duty  of  teaching 
in  the  College,  which,  however  learned  they  may  be,  they  will  not  be  able  to  discharge, 
unless  they  shall  have  acquired  by  experience  a facility  of  communicating  instruction  to 
others;  we  desire,  therefore,  that  the  senior  students  also  may  have  their  share  in  the 
province  of  teaching, 
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Appetoix,  No.  5.  X.  Iloruin  igitar  erit  Tariaviim  classium  cliscipiilos  do  iis  quce  Magistro  pr<eeuiite  dispu- 
tata  sunt,  statutistemporibus  intorrogare ; eorundemque  Professorum  vel  negotiis  vel  gi-avi 
Collegef°  ^ valefcadine  detentorum  totum  docendi  munus  excipere.  Et  quoniam  discipulorura  frequentia 

nimium  excrevit  classis  Theologica,  hac  in  plurcs  distributa,  singulis  Prases  prceficiet  sin- 
gulos  alumnos  seniores,  quos  ad  id  mnncris  uiaxime  idoneos  judicaverit  ipse,  cum  concilio 
superius  memorato.  Si  vero  de  alia  classo,  Philosophice  scilicet,  aut  Huinaniorum  literarum, 
sit  qusestio,  ad  deliberationotn  adhibcatur  etiam  Professor  ille  cujus  agitui*  ncgotium. 

XI.  Cum  vero  timendum  sit  ne  apud  seniores  alumnos,  si  suo  ipsorum  ductui  plau6 
permittercntur,  non  adeo  pevfccta  vigerct  ac  exoptanda  e^et  aut  diseiplins!  observantia, 
aut  in  pi-iescriptis  studiis  prosequendis  diligontia,  statuimus  proinde,  ipsis  deliinc  et  ini- 
posterum  prseponenduin  esse  Magistrum,  quera  alumnorum  seniorum  Prafectiiin  volumus 
nuncupari.  Ab  Imc  ordine,  eodem  quo  Presses  et  Administri  modo,  eligitor. 

Ipsius  munus  esto  non  solum  moribus  discipulorum  et  agendi  rationi,  salvo  Prsesidis  et 
Adrainistrorum  jure,  invigilaro,  sed  et  studiis  et  exercitationibus  literariis  pr®  esse.  Caveat 
quoque  ne  aliud  agant ; et  Priesidem,  statutis  teraporibus  aut  pro  re  nata,  do  singulorum  in 
virtutibus  et  scientia  profectu  certiorem  faciat. 

Idem  etiam,  quanidiu  huic  ordini  non  aliter  visum  fuerit,  Bibliotbec®  prcefecturam 
habeto  ; nec  tamen  ob  id  muneris  novum  stipeiidium  accipiat.  Inter  Tlieologi®  Professores 
reecnsitus  locum  et  vocem  in  Pr®sidis  consilio  obtincto. 


Caput  Octavum: — Da  Ahmnis. 

I.  Et  quoniam  Augusti  Regis,  S.  Q.  Iliberaici  raunificentia  effcctum  est,_  ut  tantara 
pecuniam  habeamus  jam  publice  addictam,  quanta  Alumnis  ccl  vit®  ^subsidia  una  cum 
doctrinarum  instrumento  suppeditare  possit,  idcirco  quo  tanti  beiieficii  seminibus  ®qua- 
biliter  sparsis  ubiquo  fructus  inodesti®  exsurgant,  qu®  propria  est  hujus  instituti,  simul- 
que  gratissima  fama  pervagctur  optime  de  nobis  meritorum,  ita  jubemus ; 

II.  Jurisdictionis  Arraacan®  et  Cassiliensis,  utriusque  Lxxv  Dubliniensis  et  Tuaraensis 
utriusque  L alumnos  dcfcrendi  jus  esto.  Quod  si  horum  numerop  ostea  augendo  oppor- 
tunitas  acccsserit,  ex  liae  peiqjetuo  comparatione  enumcrantor. 

III.  Is  porro,  qui  in  alumni  petat,  ad  Pr®sidem  Hteras  ab  antistite  aifcrto,  signiScantes 
qua  ®tatc  iste  sit,  quo  patro,  quo  domicilio,  quS.  indole,  qua  cominendatione. 

IV.  Turn  ingenii  doctrin®quo,  qu®  in  caiididato  sit,  judicium  habetor  a ti'ibus  saltern 
Magistris,  publico  edicto,  uullu  multa  a Pr®sido  convoeatis ; ncc  is  recipitor,  quin  pr®- 
sentium  sufFragiis  vicerit  videri  se  idoiieum,  qui  infimarura  saltern  classium  in  subselliis 
TCrsetur. 

V.  Antea  vero  in  Acadomicos  ne  referfcor  quam  Pr®sidi  tradiderit  Scrib®  publici 
libcllum  testautora  hunc  rite  in  verba  Regis  Aug.  sacramentum  dixissc,  itemque  scripto 
pollicitus  sit  sc  ncc  ullain  eoire  conjurationis  secret®  socictatom,  nec  ullam  postea  coitu- 
rum  esse. 

VI.  Dcniqne  candidatus,  aniraadversis  Alumnorum  officiis,  qu®  in  libro  _ separatim 
doscribonda  servandaque  Pr®ses  ostondet,  fidelitur  se  obteinperaturum  promittito,  nomen- 
que  iis  tabulis  ipse  adscribito  quasi  obsidera  perpetu®  voluntatis. 

Caput  Nonum  : — De  Exercitatiordbus  Jvdicationibusque  Literariis. 

I.  Anni  Academici  uno  monse  confecto,  proximo  statim  die  non  iinpcdito,  exercitatio 
litoraria  habetor;  eaque,  principio  a Classe  Dogmatum  capto,  menstrua  vice  refertor,  dcinceps 
aiiis  classium  disciplinis  in  idem  munus  succedentibus.  Coiiveiitus  hi  fiuiito  continue  post 
scbolain  matutinara ; tempoiis  legem  nec  hora  longioris  nec  semihora  angustioris  Rr®sos 
defmito.  Ea  certaminis  argiuuonta  sunto  qu®  mense  proximo  disputata  fuerant.  Qu®s- 
tionum  defensores  Professor  ipse  dato,  adversaries  Prases, 

II.  Qui  Theologi®  aiinuam  tractationcm  pcrceperiiit,  ii  omiics  Alumni,  a natu  maximo 
initio  facto,  septimanis  diebus  vel  fidei  rudimenta  sennone  familiari  tradunto,  vel  etiam 
nonnihil  orationis  dcclamanto  : usque  ad  finem  anni  Academici  hie  ordo.  perpetuus  iterator ; 
experimento  locum  et  tcrapus  Prases  statuito  ; multiim  recusantibus  impoiiito  ; actioni  satis 
esto  seraihor®  spatiolum  ; Academici  omnes  adsunto. 

III.  Bina  in  annos  siiigulos  judicia  literaria  exercentor:  primum  initio  anni  communis, 
altcrum  versus  linera  aimi  academici.  Quibus  autem  diebus  incipere  et  quamdiu  perdurare 
debeant  arhitrio  Caratorum,  aut  iis  non  definienlihus^  arbitrio  Preesidis  et  concilii  definien- 
duin  rclinquimus.  Prirais  judicus  quastio  esto  de  interpositorum  mensium  studiis,  ultimis 
do  totius  anni  institutionc. 

IV.  Si  in  illos  Dies  aut  Sabbata  aut  Solcmnia  incurrerint,  tot  diebus  judicia  repetenda 
censeinus,  quot  satis  fuerit  ut  continua  judicia  fiaut.  Quod  si  per -Alumnorum  freqontiara, 
teinporisque  angustias  fieri  minus  potuerit,  ut  do  singulis  omnes  simul  judices  cognoscant, 
Prases,  facta,  partitiono,  alios  aiiis,  quos  quibusque  volet,  discipulos  judicibus  ita  attri- 

• Approved  by  liis  Excellency,  Jlay  10,  1836.  M.  Planagak,  Secretary. 
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X.  It  -will,  therefore,  be  their  business,  at  stated  times,  to  question  the  pupils  of  the  various 
classes  concerning  the  subjects  which  have  been  discussed  under  the  direction  of  their 
Jlaster ; and  when  the  Professors  are  prevented,  by  business  or  ill  health,  to  take  on  them 
the  entire  duty  of  teaching.  And  since  the  Theology  class  has  increased  exceedingly  by 
the  number  of  pupils,  the-  President,  having  distributed  it  into  several  parts,  will  appoint 
over  each  part  one  of  the  senior  students,  whom  he  himself,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Comicil  above  named,  shall  judge  most  qualified  for  that  office.  But  if  the  question  be 
concerning  any  other  class,  that,  for  instance,  of  Philosophy  or  Humanity,  let  the  Professor 
whose  province  it  is  be  also  consulted. 

XI.  Whereas  there  is  reason  to  fear  lest  either  regard  to  discipline,  or  diligence  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  prescribed  studies,  may  not  be  observed  as  strictly  as  would  be  desirable 
among  the  senior  students,  if  loft  entirely  to  their  own  guidance,  we.  therefore,  appoint  a 
Master  to  be  placed  over  them  for  the  time  to  come,  whom  we  will  have  denominated 
Prefect  of  the  Senior  Students.  Let  him  he  elected  by  this  body  in  the  same  way  as  the 
President  and  Ministers.  Be  it  his  province  not  only  to  watch  over  the  morals  and  conduct 
of  the  pupils,  without  infringing,  however,  on  the  authority  of  the  President  and  his  Ministers, 
but  likewise  to  superiutond  their  studies  and  litoi'ary  exercises.  Let  him  take  care,  also, 
that  they  misemploy  not  their  time;  and  lot  him  acquaint  the  President  at  stated  times,  or 
occasionally,  concerning  the  proficiency  of  each  in  virtue  and  knowledge.  Let  the  same 
individual  hold  the  Prefectship  of  the  Library  as  long  as  this  body  sliall  not  arrange  it 
otherwise  ; let  him  not,  however,  receive  an  additional  stipend  for  that  duty;  ranked  among 
the  Professors  of  Theology,  let  him  obtain  a place  and  a voice  in  the  Council  of  the 
President. 


Chapter  Eighth: — Concerninff  the  Students. 

I.  And  since  it  has  been  effected  by  the  munificence  of  our  august  Jfonarch  and  of  the 
Irish  Parliament  that  we  have  as  much  money  granted  us  as  may  suffice  for  the  maintenance 
and  education  of  250,  together  with  a suitable  education;  wherefore,  in  order  that  the 
seeds  of  so  great  a benefit  being  scattered  equally,  the  fruits  of  decorum  may  spring  up, 
which  should  particularly  adorn  the  members  of  our  Institution,  and  at  the  same  time  that 
the  fame  of  our  kind  benefactors  may  be  the  more  gratefully  diffused,  we  command  as 
follows : — 

II.  Let  the  jurisdiction  of  Armagh  and  Cashel  have  the  right  of  presenting  each  75 
students,  that  of  Dublin  and  of  Tuain  each  50.  But  if  any  opjiortimity  should  occur  for 
augmenting  the  numbers  on  the  Establishment,  let  them  be  distributed  constantly  in  this 
proportion. 

III.  Let  the  candidate  for  a place  bring  a letter  to  the  President  from  his  bishop,  signi- 
fying his  age,  parentage,  residence,  dispositions,  and  character. 

IV.  Then  lot  an  examination  be  held  of  the  talent  and  learning  which  the  candidate 
may  possess,  by  at  least  three  Masters  convened  by  the  President,  by  a public  edict,  without 
any  fine  ; and  let  him  not  be  received  unless  he  obtain  a majority  of  the  suffrages  of  those 
present  that  he  appears  qualified  to  be  admitted  at  least  into  the  lowest  classes. 

V.  Let  him  not  be  numbered  among  the  collegians  before  he  has  delivered  to  the  President 
the  certificate  of  a public  officer,  testifying  that  he  lias  duly  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  our  august  Monarch,  and  has  also  made  a written  promise  that  he  neither  belongs  to, 
nor  will  join  in  any  secret  society. 

VI.  Finally,  let  the  candidate,  after  having  considered  the  duties  of  the  students,  which 
are  to  be  described  and  kept  separately  in  a book,  and  to  be  sbown  by  the  President,  pro- 
mise that  ho  will  faithfully  comply  with  them,  and  let  him  insert  his  own  name  in  the  same 
register  to  serve  as  a surety  of  fidelity, 

Chatter  Ninth: — Concerning  Literary  Exercises,  §-c.  Examinations. 

I.  At  the  expiration  of  one  month  of  the  academic  yeai*,  the  first  day  immediately  fol- 
lowing being  a class  day,  let  a literary  exercise  be  held,  and  let  it  be  repeated  every  month, 
the  class  of  Dogmatic  Theology  commencing  the  exercise,  and  the  other  classes  following 
in  order.  Let  these  meetings  be  held  immediately  after  morning  class;  let  the  President 
define  the  time,  which  is  to  be  neither  longer  than  an  liour,  nor  shorter  than  half  an  hour. 
Let  the  subjects  of  discussion  be  matters  treated  of  in  class  during  the  preceding  month  ; 
let  the  Professor  assign  the  defenders  of  the  questions,  the  President  the  opponents. 

II.  Once  in  the  week  let  ail  the  Students  who  have  finished  their  first  year’s  Theology, 
commencing  wdth  the  eldest,  either  explain  the  rudiments  of  faith,  in  familiar  discourse,  or 
even  deliver  a formal  sermon;  let  this  order  be  continually  repeated  to  the  end  of  the 
academic  year  ; lot  the  Trustees,  or,  if  they  shall  not  do  so,^  let  the  President  appoint  time 
and  place  for  the  exorcise;  let  him  lay  a fine  on  those  who  do  not  comply;  let  a half- 
hour  be  sufficient;  lot  all  the  Members  of  the  College  bo  present. 

III.  Let  two  examinations  be  held  every  year,  the  first  at  the  commencement  of  the 
common  year,  the  other  towards  the  end  of  tlio  academic  year.  On  what  days  they  ought 
to  commence,  and  how  long  they  ought  to  last,  wo  leave  to  be  defined  by  the  discretion  of 
the  President  and  Council.  Let  the  subject  of  the  first  examination  be  the  studies  of  the 
intervening  months,  that  of  the  last  the  instruction  of  tlie  entii'e  year. 

IV.  If  either  Sabhatlis  or  Holidays  shall  fall  on  those  days,  we  decree  the  examinations 
should  be  resumed  for  so  many  days,  as  that  they  may  bo  successive.  But  if,  by  reason  of 
the  number  of  the  students,  or  shortness  of  time,  it  should  be  impossible  for  all  the  exami- 
ners at  the  same  time  to  examine  each,  lot  the  Presiderd,  having  made  a division,  so 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT 


Appendix,  No.  5,  buito,  ut  totum,  intra  Icgitima  teiTipora,  ncgotiuni  coiicludatiir  ; attanien  de  priina  taiitiim 
RtatutegofMavnooih  ‘^ognitione  dictum  iutelligitote,  nisi  aliter  Curatoribus  expedire  videbitur* 

V.  Judicibus  Profossores  prtebento  scriptas  arguinentorurn  exceptiones,  quas  svllabos 
voeant.  Judices  ii  classium  Bunto,  quibus  earum  classium  Slagistros  examinandi  jus 
dedimus. 

VI.  Interoa  Alumnorum  si  quis  visiis  fuovit.  e.x  sui  .ludicis  scntentia,  igiiavitcr  se  cxpo- 
divisse,  earn  rem  Judex  ad  Socios  Qucestionis  rcfcrto.  Hi,  citato  Reo,  causaquc  coii- 
jiinetim  rccognita,  si  aut  cuncti  aut  certe  melior  pars  Secundum  dolata  judicaverint, 
Prjeses  ddinquentem  conceptis  verbis  admoneto,  Magistris  circumstantibus ; bteo  veri) 
admonitio  ad  earn  rem  valebit,  ut  si  judieiis  proxime  socuturis  idem  teque  turpiter  se  gosscrit, 
extemplo  amoveatur,  aut  doplorataj  ineptiifi  aut  nequiti®  impudentis  manifestus. 

VII.  Tandem  ultlmis  judieiis,  qufe  solcmnia  sunt  diligenti®  prsemia  ct  honores,  iis  a 
Prjfiside  tribuuntor,  qui  pluribus  suilragiis  vicerint  so  mcruissc. 

Caput  Decijium: — De  Bibliothccm  PrcBfecto. 

I.  Friistra  tamen  legibus  eanciendis  vcl  ipsa  sapientia  conaretm*  doctrinas  elieerc,  ni 
librorum  copia,  ex  quo  fonte  omnia  pr«clara  baurieiida  aunt,  et  abundc  auppetat  et  diligcnti 
custodia  servetur:  ut  huic  igitur  causie  provisum  sit,  htec  docernimus; 

II.  Ciiriai-um  majornm  una  ad  Bibliotbecffi  forinara  accommodatur,  eique  solum  usui 
obligata  maueto,  donee  Curatoribus  facultas  oblata  erit  augustioris  loci  excitandi. 

III.  El)  libris  qui  nunc  babentur  translatis,  compodtisquo,  Preefectus  indicem  omnium  in 
l)ibliotlieca  servandum  describito,  ejusque  exemplum  Prcescs  possideto.  Ad  singularum 
Literarum  titulos  interstitia  sunto,  quo  locari  possint  aliorum  auctorum  nomina,  novosquo. 
si  prietcrea  accedent,  Scriptorum  Libros  diligenter  ac  mature  Prsefoctus  curato,  ut  luagme 
recensioni  adscidbantur,  nominaquo  officio  trinicstri  ipse  Pi'iesidi  dato. 

IV.  Libros  quam  integerrimos  decentcr  asservato,  operamque  dato,  ut  eorum  quotidio 
pars  aliqua  detergatur,  situsque  obsoletus  cxcutiatur,  adeoque  totus  isto  locus  muiuhtie 
nitoat. 

V.  Bis  omnil)U8  annis  Prases,  vcl  si  liic  saspius  noluerit,  saltern  seme],  Propnescs, 
Bocami.s  ct  si  quos  e Professoruni  online  Priesos  adsumsorifc,  Bibliothecam  serid  r-ecensento. 
Libros  observauto  qua  forma,  qua  conditiono  sint.  Pro  Libris  quos  vel  abesse  'vidcrint, 
injuriavc  vitiates  esse,  aut  alios  a Pra?,fecto  reponi  intra  vii  dies  jubento,  aut,  si  illud  fieri 
non  potcrit,  raultam  lii  vel  eorum  plures  irroganto  : de  reliquo  BibHothcese  instrumeuto 
oamclem  legem  tradimus. 

VI.  Diebus  negotiosis  Bibliothecse  adiium  patere  volumus  per  eas  iv  boras,  quas 
I’rujscs,  Priefecto  conveniente,  daturus  est,  ifa  ut  nibil  detrimenti  studia  publica  capinnt. 

VIE.  Jli  soli  commentandi  causa  iu  Bibliotbecam  admittuntor;  I.  Magistri.  II.  Qui 
Acadcmicas  iv  annorom  disciplinas  perceperint,  si,  Professore  aliquo  coinmciidante,  Pnesule 
iipprobante,  impetraverint.  111.  Qui,  Proesidc  porinittcnte,  Magistrum  aliquom  Prielecto, 
Hjionsorem  dedcrint. 

Vni.  Priefectus  vigilato,  ne  librnm  quis  omnino  ex  Bibliotheca,  ullamve  supcllccti'is 
partem  auferat.  Qui  fecerit,  ablatum  reddito,  simulque  duplo  tenetor,  ejusque  imiltie, 
Pi'iBscs,  Decanus,  Priefectus,  plures,  ambovc  rccuperatorcs  sunto.  Si  bis  fecerit,  ei  multa 
altera  irrogator,  postcaquo  Bibiiotlieca  clausa  csto  in  omne  tempus. 

IX.  Si  quislibrum  conscribillando,  laccraiido,  oblitcrando,  maenlaiidove  corruperit,  idem 
duplo  tenetor.  Quod  si  bic  malo  aniino  focisso  convictus  erit,  par  esto  culpa  ac  si  librum 
abstulerit;  nempe  si  bis  convictus  eo  crimiue,  exclusus  perpetuo  mancto. 

X.  Qui  lovius  poccavorint,  libris  suo  loco  non  repositis,  silentio  rupto,  gravitate  ncglecta, 
Ills  raultam  Priefectus  ipse  irrogato  efidem  qua  Decanus  potostate  ; omtiisque  cx  hisce  niultis 
collata  pecunia  ad  Bibliothecam  ornandam  impenditor.  Qui  verb  multara  admiserit,  oi 
(icmid  Bibliotheca)  copia  dator,  si  prius  Prajfecto  a Procuratore  tradiderit  scriptaui  con- 
I'essionom  multie  dissolut®. 

XI.  Ilarum  rerum  tabulie  pro  Bibliotheca  euspens®  ac  facile  spectabiles  exstare  do- 
bebunt. 

XII.  De  Bibliotbccie  Priefocto  creando  ca  lex  tota  valitura  est,  quam  in  causa  Magistri 
officii  sanximus,  absent!  peena  quoque  similis  iraponenda,  cadcmque  commeatui  impetraiuio 
et  conditio  et  terapora.  Priefecto  Adniinistri  sunto  quos  bic  legerit,  Praises  conccssent, 
bique  inuncris  diem  perpetuo  obeuiito,  Praifecto  vel  aiquissiinc  absente. 

Caput  Undecijiusi  : — De  Procuratore. 

I.  Quee  pro  municndsi  piotatc,  provebendis  moribus,  artibusque  in  Academiam  vestram 
deducendis  hactenus  decrovimus,  ca  nos  cuivis  facile  confidimus  probare  posse.  Superest 
ut  jam  do  Academicis  possessionibus  dicamus,  omnique  domcstic£e  administratiouis  ratione, 
qua  sublata,  inanis  omnis  ille  nostcr  labor  iu  Disciphuis  coustituendis  futurus  sit. 

• Approved  by  his  Excellency,  May  lO,  1836.  M.  Elaxagan,  Secretary. 
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distribute  the  students  to  tlic  different  exaininors,  that  the  entire  business  may  be  concluded  Am-kndix,  Xo.  s. 
within  the  nrouer  time  ; ti)is,  however,  is  to  be  understood  of  the  first  examination  only.  ..  ~TT. 

, \ I jt  ■ ^1-1  ' StjmitcsofMivviiootU 

unless  the  irnstees  shalt  otiierwise  timilc  fit.*  College. 

V.  Let  the  Professors  give  to  the  examiner  written  copies  of  the  subjects,  commonly 
Ciilled  a syllabus  ; let  those  persons  ho  the  judges  of  tlio  classes  to  whom  wo  have  given  the 
right  of  examining  the  masters  of  those  classes. 

VI.  In  the  meanwhile,  if  any  of  the  students  shall  he  deemed,  in  tlie  opinion  of  his 
examiner,  to  have  acquitted  himself  badly,  lot  the  examiner  lay  the  matter  before  the 
assessors.  The  accused  being  summoned,  and  the  case  being  revised  by  them  conjointly, 
if  all,  or  at  least  the  majority,  shall  decide  according  to  the  report  of  the  examiner,  let  the 
President  admonish  the  delinquent  in  distinct  terms,  the  masters  standing  around  ; the 
effect  of  the  admonition  will  bo,  that  if,  at  the  following  examinations,  the  same  individual 
shall  acquit  himself  in  the  same  disgraceful  manner,  lot  him  bo  forthwith  removed,  as  being 
manifestly  convicted  either  of  hopeless  stupidity,  or  of  barefaced  idleness.  At  the  final 
examination,  let  the  rewards  of  diligence  and  the  usual  lionours  be  bestowed  by  the 
President  on  those  who  have  obtained  tbe  greater  number  of  votes. 

Chapter  Tenth: — Concerning  the  Prefect  of  the  Library. 

I.  In  vain  would  wisdom  itself  endeavour  to  promote  Icaiming  by  the  enactment  of  laws, 
unless  a store  of  books,  whence  instruction  is  to  be  derived,  be  supplied  and  carefully 
preserved  ; to  provide  for  this,  then,  Wc  decree  as  follows: — 

II.  Let  one  of  the  larger  halls  be  fitted  out  for  a library,  and  let  it  remain  destined  to 
that  iise  alone  till  the  Trustees  shall  bo  enabled  to  build  a more  spadous  place. 

III.  The  books  which  are  now  possessed,  being  transferred  thither  and  arranged,  let  the 
Prefect  write  out  a catalogue  of  all,  to  be  kept  in  the  library,  and  let  the  President  have  a 
copy  of  it.  At  the  titles  of  each  letter  let  interspaces  be  loft,  where  the  names  of  other 
authors  may  be  placed,  and  lot  the  Prefect  carefully  and  betimes  take  care  that  the  new 
books,  w'hich  may  subsequently  be  brought  in,  may  be  annexed  to  the  general  catalogue; 
and  let  him  give  the  names  to  the  President  every  three  months. 

IV.  Let  him  keep  the  books  in  the  best  possible  condition,  and  take  care  tliat  some  part  of 
them  be  cleaned  every  day,  and  let  them  be  well  dusted,  and  t)m  entire  place  be  kept  clean. 

V.  Twice  every  year,  or  once  at  least,  lot  the  President,  Vice-President,  Dean,  and 
such  of  the  Professors  as  the  President  may  select,  review  the  library  with  serious  atten- 
tion; let  them  observe  in  what  state  and  condition  the  hooks  are.  In  the  room  of  the 
books  whicli  they  may  find  wanting  or  injured,  let  them  either  order  others  to  be  replaced 
by  the  Prefect  within  seven  days,  or,  if  that  is  not  possible,  let  them,  or  the  majority  of  them, 
impose  a fine.  With  regai-d  to  the  remaining  furniture  of  the  library  we  make  the  same  law. 

VI.  On  days  of  business  we  wish  the  library  to  be  open  for  those  four  hours  which  tlie 
President,  with  the  consent  of  the  Prefect,  shall  apjjoint,  so  that  the  public  studies  may 
sustain  no  injury. 

VII.  Lot  the  following  persons  only  he  admitted  into  the  library  for  the  purpose  of 
reading: — 1st.  The  Masters.  2nd.  Those  who  have  passed  through  four  years’ study  in 
the  College,  if  they  shall  obtain  it  by  the  recoinmondation  of  some  Professor,  and  with  the 
approbation  of  tbe  President.  3rd.  Those  wlio,  with  the  perraission  of  the  President,  shall 
give  some  of  the  masters  as  security  to  the  Prefect. 

VIII.  Lot  the  Prefect  bo  watchful  that  no  one  shall  take  away  a book,  or  any  of  the 
furniture  out  of  the  library;  let  the  person  who  may  liave  done  so  restore  it,  and  let  liim  at 
the  same  time  be  fined  in  twice  the  value,  and  of  such  fine  let  the  President,  Dean,  Prefect, 
all,  or  two  of  them,  be  the  recoverers.  If  lie  shall  do  so  twice,  let  a second  fine  be  levied 
on  him,  and  afterwards  let  the  library  be  shut  against  him  for  ever. 

IX.  If  any  person  shall  have  injured  a book  by  scribbling,  or  by  soiling,  or  by  tearing  it, 
lot  him  be  fined  in  twice  the  value.  If  he  shall  be  convicted  of  having  done  so  witli  evil 
intention,  let  the  crime  be  the  same  as  if  he  stole  the  book  ; if  he  be  convicted  of  the  ciinic 
twice,  let  him  continue  for  ever  excluded. 

X.  Let  those  who  shall  commit  a more  trifling  fault,  viz.,  by  not  restoring  tlie  hooks  to 
their  place,  by  breaking  silence,  by  neglecting  becoming  gravity,  be  fined  by  tbe  Prefect, 
with  the  same  authority  as  if  the  Dean  had  imposed  the  fine;  and  let  all  the  money  collected 
from  these  fines  be  expended  in  furnishing  the  library.  But  to  the  individual  so  fined, 
let  access  to  the  library  be  again  granted,  if  he  first  deliver  to  the  Prefect,  from  the 
Procurator,  a written  acknowledgment  of  the  fine  having  been  paid. 

XL  It  will  bo  necessary  that  notices  of  fliese  matters  be  suspended  in  the  library  and 
within  view  of  the  students. 

XII.  With  regard  to  the  appointment  of  Prefect  of  the  Library,  the  same  law  is  to  be 
observed  which  we  have  establisliod  in  the  case  of  the  Deans  ; the  same  penalty  is  also  to 
he  imposed  on  him  if  absent,  and  let  him  be  subject  to  the  same  restriction  both  as  to  the 
time  of  absence  and  as  to  the  mode  of  obtaining  it.  Let  tlie  Prefect  liave  as  assistants  such 
persons  as  he  may  select,  and  as  the  President  may  allow  ; let  them  give  constant  attention 
to  their  duty  on  each  day,  the  Prefect,  however,  not  being  absent,  except  for  just  reason. 

Chapter  Eleventh  : — Concei'ning  the  Procurator. 

I.  What  w’e  have  enacted  hitherto  for  the  preservation  of  pioty,  the  promotion  of  morality, 
and  the  introduction  of  science  into  your  College,  we  trust  will  readily  meet  the  approbation 
of  every  one.  It  now  remains  to  say  something  concerning  the  possessions  of  the  College, 
and  the  nature  of  domestic  administration,  without  which  all  our  exertions  for  the  promotion 
of  learning  would  be  unavailing. 

* See  note  * on  opposite  page. 
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IL  Hisde  caysis  Procurator  Academicis  adjimgendus  est.  Hie  vel  disjuuctum  raunus 
habere  poterit,  vel  una  atque  eadem  opera  et  iVocuratoris  et  Proprasidis,  id  quod  nuuo 
usuvenit,  personam  gerere. 

III.  Utrolibet  modo  a curatoribus  creator,  iisdem  qua  Eecanus  dotibus.  Fidejussoribus 
datis  cautum  facito. 

IV.  Procuratoris  esto  Acadcmicaa  expensas  ordinare.  ut  cibaria  salubria  coiificiantur, 
justeque  apponantur  ad  demensi  ratioiiem  certissimain. 

V.  Pecunias  sibi  a Mensario  rcscribi  jubeto  necessarias,  easque  acceptas  ferent  communi 
cbirograpbo  IViEses  atque  Procurator. 

VI.  Acs  alienum  quampriinum  dissoivito,  sumptis  rite  exlegum  prsscripto  cautionibus. 

VII.  Quas  pecunias  vel  multie  irrogatffi,  vel  Academise  debitas  esegerit,  aut  euramam 
Mensario  statiiu  transcribito,  aut  ejus  8umm«  professionem  a Preside  testatam. 


VI!I.  Preparatis  idonois  tabulis,  tumdobiti,  timisoluti  accuratissime  rationes  distribuitOi 

IX.  Id  inaxime  provideto,  ne  ii  sumptus  dcmestici  fiaiit,  quantos  Academi®  iiomina 
pati  non  possint,  neve  quid  instruincnti  cari  furto  ncgligentiave  requiratur. 

X.  Si  Procuratoris  aut  crimino  aut  ncgligentia,  furtum  damnumve  factum  erit,  ^re  suo 
pr^stato. 

XL  Interea,  ut  quem  tanta  juris  sereritate  obligavimus  suo  quoque  bonore  relevemus, 
ut  in  libera  taraen  cu'^todia  provinciam  cxoriiet,  Procurator  servorum,  quorum  opera  ad 
quotidianam  Rei  familiar,  administrationem  pertineat,  omnium  Magister  esto,  eosque, 
Prseside  approbante,  conducito,  exigito,  cscitantes  puuito ; e.veundi  veniam  dato ; quos 
volet,  doini  contineto. 

XII.  Oecoiiomo,  Coquo,  reliquis  conductis  supeUectilein  unicuique  propriam  et  vasa 
anmuncrata  et  exscripta  tradito,  lique  pollicentor  se  salva  custodituros  ; triinestribus  solu- 
tionibus.  iustruraentuin  sibi  quisque  traditum  exponunto  Prociiratori ; si  quid  ad  pleiiam 
reccnsiouoin  rcquirctur,  ejus  rei  deperdit^  pretium  e mercedis  summa  deduci  patiuntor. 


XIII.  Quotannis  ct  ipse  Procurator  suse  provincue  instrumentum  ad  iudicis  numerum 
suainanu  olun  subscriptum  atque  traditum  Prifisidi  represeiitato. 

XIV.  Quot  mensibus  rationes  pecuniarum  coraponito,  Prseside,  Decano  Seniore  arbitris  ; 
post  trimestres  solutionis,  intra  xv  dies,  eorum  ineiisium  tabulas  veteres  conScito,  quarum 
exempla  ex  liturariis  ]>ulehre  exscripta,  Prasside,  Decano,  subscriptoribus,  additisque 
Cautionuin  syngraphis,  Praeses  examiuanda  ad  Curatorcs  deferto. 


XV.  Procuratorem  in  re  administraiida  vol  iiotabiliter  deliiiquentem,  vel  insane  profuii- 
dcntcin  Pneses  et  Decanus  apud  hunc  Ordinem  accusanto.  Curatores  convictum  exaucto- 
rabunt. 


XVI.  Universim  ne  cxito  nisi  rei  Academicfe  causA  Preside  annuente  : comineatui 
impetrando  tempora,  conditiones,  absentiee  pccnam  eainclem  quam  Ciassium  Professoribus 
adjuugimus. 


Caput  Duodecihum  : — De  Magiatratihm  Academicis. 

I.  Magistrates  Academicos  hoc  ordine  rogamus ; Proprsesidem ; Decanos ; Bibliothecas 
Pr»fectum ; Procuratorem ; S.  Theologise  Professores,  uti  quisque  a creationo  maximus 
eat ; Physicse  Experientiee  Professorem ; Dialccticce  et  Metaphysicae ; Rbetoricas ; 
Grsecarum  Latinarumquo  literarum;  AngHcaiife  Elocutionis;  Ling:  Vern:  Hiberuiece. 
Lingiuirum  qu«  nunc  vigent. 

II.  Hi  oinncs  intra  xxx  quisque  a creatione  diem  Pr^sidi  tradunto  Scribse  publicl 
tcatimonia  testantia  se  fidem  jurejurando  Regiee  Majestati  obligavisse,  itemque  Profes- 
sionem sua  uniuscujusque  inanu  scriptam,  se  ncc  ullam  conjuratiouis  latentem  societatem 
coirc,  ncquo  alias  coituros  ; animaclversisque  domcsticis  iegibus,  coram  Preside  afBrinanto 
sc  ciicto  audientos  futuros;  denique  propositi  raonumentum  nomeu  quisque  suum  tabulis 
iis  adscribunto,  in  quibns  ct  ipsas  leges,  Profossorura  Administrorumque  subscriptiones, 
tcatimonia  scribarum,  ncc  plui-a  coniprehensa  Presses  asservaturus  cst. 

III.  De  his  Icgibus,  utrum  pareatur  necne,  Comitiis  Orclinariis  Prassidem  rei'erre  volumus, 
abdicationis  peena,  ni  fecerit,  proposita ; idemque  tabulas  ipsas,  cum  jussus  erit,  Ordini 
represontato. 

IV.  Eadem  conditiono  ccteri  quoque  sunto,  qiiicunque  procurationem,  ministeiium, 
domiciliumve  stabile  in  Academia  babuorit. 

V.  Magisfratus  omnos  strenue  hortamur,  ut  in  munero  quisque  suo  fungendo,  non  solum 
constuutes,  verum  otiara  alacres  sese  pr^bcant ; inhumanitatis  vel  minimam  speciem 
reformident,  quum  patriae  inagis  conciliationem  potestatis  una  cum  optimo  urlianitatis 
coloro  illorura  auetoritas  babeat,  qui  et  muncre  vits  praeceptores,  vitaequo  ipsius  con- 
suetudinc  socii  sunt,  comitesque  perpetui:  no  ulla  inter  Academicos  dissidia  patiantur, 
ipsiquo  memorcs  personaj  et  dignitatis  earn,  quae  noste  Religiouis  una  propria_  est, 
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II.  For  these  reasons  a Procurator  is  to  be  added  to  the  College  officers.  He  can  cither  Appekdix,  No.  5. 

hold  a separate  otiice,  or  may  discharge  the  duty  of  Procurator  and  Vice-President  at  one  „ ^ “777  . ,, 

and  the  same  time,  which  is  at  present  the  case.  StatiitesofM.aynooth 

III.  In  either  case  let  the  Procurator  be  appointed  by  the  Trustees,  with  the  same  ° ' 
qualifications  as  the  Dean;  lot  him  likewise  give  securities. 

IV.  Be  it  the  Procurator’s  business  to  arrange  the  expenses  of  the  College,  so  that 
wholesome  provisions  may  be  procured,  and  exactly  furni.slied  according  to  the  prescribed 
standard. 

V.  Let  liim  direct  the  necessary  money  to  be  furnished  him  by  the  banlcer,  and  an  acknow- 
ledgment for  the  receipt  of  this  shall  be  signed  conjointly  by  the  President  and  Procurator. 

VI.  Let  liim  clear  off  debts  as  soon  as  possible,  receiving  the  proper  acknowledgments, 
as  the  law  directs. 

VII.  Whatever  money  he  may  have  exacted  in  the  way  of  line,  or  as  due  to  the  College, 
let  him  cither  transfer  the  sum  forthwith  to  the  banker,  or  an  acknowledgment  of  the  sum, 
signed  by  the  President, 

VIII.  Proper  books  being  prepared,  let  him  arrange  the  accounts,  both  of  debts  and  of 
payments,  with  all  possible  care. 

IX.  Let  him  be  particularly  careful  that  expenses  may  not  bo  incurred  beyond  what 
the  revenues  of  the  College  can  afford,  and  that  no  valuable  furniture  be  lost  by  theft  or 
negligence. 

X.  If  either  theft  or  injury  shall  occur,  tlirough  the  fault  or  negligence  of  the  Procurator, 
let  him  make  it  good  at  his  own  expense. 

XI.  In  the  meanwhile,  to  relieve  a person  whom  we  have  subjected  to  conditions  so 
strict,  in  order  that  he  may  discharge  his  office  with  a suitable  degree  of  independence,  let 
the  Procurator  have  the  entire  control  over  the  servants  whose  assistance  may  be  required 
for  the  management  of  the  household,  and,  with  approbation  of  the  President,  let  him  biro 
them,  discharge  them,  punish  them  when  negligent:  let  him  give  them  leave  to  go  out,  and 
keep  at  home  whomsoever  he  may  think  fit. 

XII.  Let  him  deliver  over  to  the  ceconomc,  to  the  cook,  and  to  the  other  persons  hired, 
the  utensils  necessary  for  each,  as  also  the  vessels,  first  numbering  them,  and  taking  a list 
of  them,  and  lot  them  promise  that  they  will  keep  them  safe;  at  the  quarterly  payments,  let 
each  make  a return  to  the  Procurator  of  the  furniture  consigned  to  them  ; if  any  thing  be 
missing,  let  them  suffer  the  price  of  it  to  be  deducted  from  their  wages. 

XIIL  I'lvery  year  let  the  Procurator  produce  before  the  President  t]ie  furniture  committed 
to  his  care,  which  shall  correspond  to  the  inventory  signed  by  himself  at  his  appointment, 
and  delivered  to  the  President. 

XIV.  Let  him  make  up  his  accotmts  every  month,  and  have  them  audited  by  the 
President  and  Senior  Dean,  within  fifteen  dav’s  after  the  quai'terly  payments;  let  him  draw 
iip  the  old  accounts  of  those  months,  of  which  the  President  must  submit  copies  to  tlie 
inspection  of  the  Trustees,  after  they  have  been  copied  out  in  a fair  band  from  the  blotters, 
signed  by  the  President  and  Dean,  together  with  the  receipts  appertaining  thereto. 

XV.  If  the  Procurator  offends  in  a remarkable  manner  in  the  discharge  of  his  office,  or  is 
foolishly  lavish,  let  the  President  and  Dean  accuse  him  before  the  Trustees,  who,  if  they 
convict  him,  will  discharge  him  from  his  office. 

XVI.  To  conclude,  let  him  not  go  out  unless  on  the  business  of  the  College,  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  President.  The  time  for  obtaining  leave  of  absence,  the  conditions,  the 
penalty  for  absence,  are  to  bo  precisely  the  same  as  for  the  Professors. 

Chapter  Twelfth: — Concerning  the  Officers  of  the  College. 

I.  We  appoint  the  Officers  of  the  College  in  the  following  order: — Vice-President, 

Deans,  Prefect  of  the  Library,  Procurator,  Professors  of  Sacred  Theology,  accoi-ding  as 
each  may  he  longer  elected ; Professor  of  Physics  ; of  Logic  and  ^Metaphysics ; of  Rhetoric ; 
of  Greek  and  Latin  Literature ; of  Englisli  Elocution  ; of  the  Irish  Language ; of  Modern 
Languages. 

II.  Let  all  these,  each  within  30  days  from  his  appointment,  deliver  to  the  President  the 
testimony  of  a public  officer,  vouching  that  they  have  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  His 
Royal  Majesty,  and  likewise  a declaration,  written  in  the  handwriting  of  each,  that  they 
neither  arc  concerned  in  any  secret  societies,  nor  will  they  be  so  at  any  future  time;  and 
having  considered  duly  the  laws  of  the  house,  let  them  avow  before  the  President  that  they 
will  be  observant  of  them  ; finally,  let  each,  as  a pledge  of  his  purpose,  enter  his  name  in 
those  booljs  in  which  the  President  is  to  keep  the  laws,  the  signatures  of  the  Proi'essors 
and  Ministers,  the  testimonies  of  the  civil  officers,  and  nothing  else. 

III.  Concerning  these  laws,  whether  they  are  obeyed  or  not,  wo  desire  that  the  President 
should  state,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board,  the  penalty  of  abdication  being  held  out  unless 
he  shall  do  so;  and  lot  him  likewise  produce  the  books  themselves  to  the  body  when  he 
shall  be  directed  to  do  so. 

IV.  Let  all  the  rest,  likewise,  be  subject  to  the  same  regulation  wJio  may  hold  the 
Procuratorship,  a ministry,  or  a permanent  residence  in  the  College. 

V.  We  strenuously  advise  all  the  superiors  to  show  themselves  not  only  constant  and 
steady,  hut  even  cheerful  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  to  avoid  even  the  slightest 
appearance  of  harslmess,  since  tlie  authority  of  those  who  are  teachers  by  profession,  and 
associates  and  constant  companions  by  their  habits  of  intercourse,  should  possess  the  con- 
ciliatory qualities  of  paternnl  jurisdiction,  and  be  rendered  pleasing  by  urbanity;  that  they 
should  not- suffer  any  dissensions  among  the  members  of  the  house,  and  mindful  of  their 
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benign$  pacts  concortliaiTi  comnuini  alant  spiritu:  quos  pv®ccptionibiis  crudiunt,  iisdem 
claro  virtutum  exem])lo  praluceant;  bominumqae  invidiam  ef  coiitemptura.  qute  res  in 
Acadoiniffi!  forte  intcrituin,  infamiatn  ccrte  redundabunt,  vitae  innocontia,  fam^quc  pr«s- 
tantia  dcprecentur. 


VI.  Si  quid  scriptonim  suorum  ATagtslratr.:-,  alumnus  w edere  volucrit,  id  fadtq,  Pre- 
side conccdonte,  a quo  Curatores  jus  rcpetituri  sunt,  quidquid  improbe  pqsitum  in  istis  lucu- 
brationibus  exstiterit si  Prtescs  intcrcesserit  quin  odatuv,  altcri  provocatiqnem  ad  Curatores 
habento.  Judices  hi  dabunt  in  causa  non  pcssima  Magistratus,  Academicos  a sc  deicctos, 
qui  si  recti  fieri  possi  statuerint,  causamque  reccporint,  liber  editor,  Judicum  ipsorum 
pcriculo.  Si  quid  vero  scriptonim  suorum  de  rehus  Theologicis,  Phihsopldcis.  aiit  Lite- 
rariis,  Magistratus  edere  voluerit.  id  facito,  sui  ipsius  periculo,  ita  ut  siquid  ibi  positum 
improbe,  flier  it,  curatores  ab  ipso  jus  rcpetituri  sint.*' 

VII.  Keque  tamcn  ab  iis  Judicibus  stipulamur,  ut  pcen®  culpffive  proximi  vidoantur, 
nisi  liber  istc  ab  egregia  doctrina  sapicntia,ve  commendatus  erit,  vcmm  si  quid  e.xtulerit 
Reli'doni,  Moribus,  Discipline.  Reipublice,  Rcgiis  houoribus  coiitrarium. 

VIII.  Cubicula  Administris  iisdem  eadera  sint  perpctud.  Que  Profcssorum  Ordini 
mancipata  sunt,  uti  erit  quisque  a crcatione  major,  ita  prior  optionem  Iiabeto.  De  Alum- 
norum  cubiculi.s  Preses  Docano  consulto,  statuito;  gratura  ccrte  nobis  feccrit,  si  antiqui- 
tatis  ordinom  potiorem  duxorit;  propterca  quod  liicccrta  aliqua  ratione,  caque  nec  difficili, 
ncque  molesta  coinprobetur. 


Caput  Decijium  Tehtiuji  : — De  Pramiis  et  de  Pcenis. 

I.  Decanus  in  tabulas  ad  cam  rem  confcctas  rqiicito,  fi  quid  memoria  dignum  adeptus 
erit,  discipulis  quotidie  rccensondis,  ipsasque  tabulas  Pra^sidi  rccognosccndas  tradito, 
mensibus  exactis : porro  tcrtio  ante  solerauia  ccrtamina  die,  Decani,  Prases,  Propr^ses, 
coinraimi  auctoritatc.  illorum  nomiiia  fastis  Academicis  adscribunto,  qui  inorum  integritate 
praicipua,  officiisque  religiose  colendis,  honorem  fuerint  coimnemorabilem  assecuti. 

II.  Professores  Classium  commentariis  notanto,  si  qui  Discipulorum  industria,  profocti- 
busque  magnopere  piTestiterint,  horumquo  nomina  trinis  mensibus  defcnuito  ad  Priesidem, 
qui  in  fastis  iisdem  suo  queeque  loco  commemoraturus  cst. 

III.  Post  solemnem  Qu^stioncm,  atque  priu^quara  docti  Victores  in  Concilio  remm- 
tientur,  ii  fasti  rceitantor  ; dcinde  Priescs  bortabitur,  ut  illius  quoquo  laudis  digna  ratio 
habeatur  in  prsemiis  adjudieandis. 

IV.  Iisdem  fastis  describitor  judicii  quoque  solemnis  ovontus ; boe  titulo— Qui  defen- 
SOKES  ANNUO  CERTAMiNE  ; caqiiG  scripto  testata  nobilitas  prtecipuam  auctoritatem  obtineto 
in  reddendis  (post  absolutum  studiorum  ciusum)  alunmorum  a Pra-side  commendationibiis, 
turn  etiam  ad  praunia  ct  honoris  gradus  conscHjucndos,  si  prieter  oa  qiUE  nunc  sunt,  alia 
novie  dignitatis  insignia  Patroui  aut  aliunde  impotraverint  aut  ipsi  constituerint. 

V.  Dn  Pcenis  quai  h.actcmis  a nobis  dicta  sunt,  in  iis  crimina  perpetuo  cum  Actoribus 
conjun.ximus  ; relit^uas  inviti  cunctas,  neccssarib  tamen  decerninuis. 

VI.  Fraus  oa  maxima  ost  quee  exauctorationcm  habet.  Fraude  maxima  tenentor 
Alumni. 

1.  Si  quis  raalo  animo  publiceque  Prtesidi  jiibcnti  parcro  denegaverit. 

2.  Si  quis  Acadcmiie  septa  transient,  nec  prius  exorato  aut  ipso  Preside,  aut  cui  Prteses 
earn  mittencli  potestatem  feccrit. 

3.  Si  quis  convivia,  comessationesve  donii  clam  in  Acadoraiu  agitaverit.  aut  viiia,  succosvc 
meros,  qui  montoiu  ebrictate  mutant,  vol  ipso  importaverit,  cjusve  fraudis  conscius  fuerit. 

4.  Si  quis  in  tantimi  perpotaverit,  ut  manifc.sta  turpitude  apparent  ebrietatis. 

5.  Si  quis  gravitcr  per  injuriatn  corpus  porciisscrit. 

6.  Si  quis  libros  in  Acadoroiam  scriptavo  coraportaverit,  ad  Rcligioncra  Catholicam 
Romauam  malodictis  violandam  pertinentia,  moresve  labcfactaudos,  seditionesve  conci- 
tanclas  : ctiamquc  si  quis  iis  libris,  quibus  omiii  Dome  a Praside  vcl  Decano  interdictum 
sit,  iiihilominus  utatur. 

7.  Si  quis  meditatd  so  do  comitum  spatiantium  frequentia  subduxerit,  ejusve  oculis,  in 
cujus  fidom  datus  cst. 

VII.  Professor  si  die  profosto  ludo  abfuerit,  ejusdein  diei  cibariis  et  stipendio  careto, 
idque  Dccano  Pnesidi  atquo  Procuratori  renuntiante ; lii  in  tabulas  ad  banc  notationem 
compositas  referunto.  Procurator  diurni  stipendii  summam  creditorum  rationibus  sub- 
jungito  ; solvondi  tempore  raultain  prius  detrabito,  roliquum  dissolvito. 

• Approvcil,  March  0,  1848.  M.  Flanagan,  Secretary. 
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own  cbaractor  and  dignity,  that  tlicy  cliei'ish  in  common  tliat  harmony  and  kind  feeling 
wliicli  is  the  prominent  feature  of  onr  religion : that  they  should  outshine,  by  the  bright 
example  of  their  virtues,  tliose  whom  they  instruct  by  their  precepts;  and  that,  by  the  purity 
of  tlieir  life,  and  the  excellence  of  their  character,  they  should  be  exempted  from  the  hatred 
and  contempt  of  men,  which  may  redound,  perhaps,  to  the  ruin,  but  most  certainly  to  the 
disgrace  of  the  College.  _ . . ; 

Vr.  If  [eitfeef  a eu[3eJ=io¥  efheep  or]  a student  be  inclined  to  publish  any  of  hi.s  writings, 
let  him  do  so,  with  the  consent  of  the  President,  from  whom  the  Trustees  will  demand  an 
account  for  any  thing  immoral  or  incorrect  that  may  he  found  in  such  works:  if  the 
President  shall  oppose  the  publication,  let  the  other  party  have  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
Trustees.  If  the  case  is  not  obviously  a bad  one,  they  will  assign  officers  of  the  College, 
selected  by  themselves,  as  judges ; if  these  shall  determine  that  the  thing  can  be  clone  with 
propriety,  and  shall  judge  favourably  of  the  case,  lot  the  book  be  published  at  the  peril  of 
the  judges  tlicmselvcs.  But  if  a superio)-  ofiaer  desires  to  pxihlish  amj  of  his  turiiinjjs 
concerning  theological,  philosophical,  or  literary  matters,  let  him  do  so  at  lus  oiun  peril, 
so,  however,  that  the  Trustees  shall  hold  him  responsible  for  any  improper  -matta'  therein 
expressed.* 

VII.  Nor  do  wo,  however,  exact  from  the  judges  that  they  should  be  deemed  liable  to 
penalty  or  censure  if  such  book  shall  not  bo  commended  for  its  distinguislied  learning  or 
i^dsdom ; but  only  if  it  contain  any  thing  contrary  to  religion,  morals,  discipline,  the  State, 
or  to  the  honour  of  His  Majesty  the  King. 

VIII.  Lot  tlie  same  Ministers  constantly  retain  the  same  rooms.  Vcith  regard  to  those 
assigned  to  the  Professors,  according  as  each  shall  be  prior  in  his  appointment  to  the  pro- 
fessorship, so  let  him  have  priority  of  choice.  Let  the  President,  with  the  Dean,  determine 
concerning  the  chambers  of  the  students:  he  certainly  will  act  agreeably  to  our  wishes  if 
he  give  the  preference  to  those  of  longer  standing,  inasmuch  as  this  can  bo  established  by 
a certain  fixed  and  very  easy  rule. 

Chapter  Thirteenth; — Concerning  Rewards  and  Punishments. 

I.  Let  the  Dean  enter  in  a book,  prejnirecl  for  this  special  purpose,  any  thing  he  sliall 
find  worthy  of  notice  in  the  daily  inspection  of  the  students’  conduct,  and  let  liim,  at  the 
end  of  tlie  month,  deliver  the  books  to  tlie  President  for  his  inspection.  Besides,  three 
days  before  the  general  examinations,  let  the  Dean,  President,  Vice-President,  liy  common 
iiathority,  enter  in  the  records  of  tlie  College  the  names  of  those  persons  who  may  have 
attained  distinguished  honour  by  the  especial  purity  of  their  morals  and  their  religious 
observance  of  duty. 

II.  Let  the  Professors  of  the  difl'ereiit  classes  note  in  their  memorandums  such  of  their 
pupils  as  may  have  distinguished  themselves  for  their  industry  and  progress,  and  lot  them 
submit  the  names  of  those  persons  every  three  months  to  the  President,  who  is  to  note  down 
eacii  particular  in  the  same  records  in  its  proper  place. 

III.  After  the  yearly  examination,  and  before  the  learned  victors  shall  bo  declared  in  the 
Council,  let  these  records  be  read  out;  then  the  President  will  advise  that  duo  regard  he 
paid  also  to  the  commendation  contained  in  his  records,  in  the  decision  and  distribution  of 
the  premiums. 

IV.  In  the  same  records  let  the  result,  also,  of  the  general  examination  be  entered  under 
this  title,  Qui  dei’ensores  annuo  Certamine  ; and  let  tliis  distinction,  testified  in  writing, 
have  peculiar  weight  in  the  President’s  recommendations  of  the  students,  to  be  given  after 
the  completion  of  the  course,  as  also  to  obtain  premiums  and  honourable  degrees,  if,  in 
addition  to  those  which  now  exist,  the  patrons  of  the  College  shall  cither  obtain  from 
another  source  or  themselves  establish  other  literary  honours. 

V.  In  what  wc  have  hitherto  said  concerning  penalties,  we  have  constantly  joined  the 
crimes  with  the  doers  ; such  as  remain  we  now  decree  from  necessity,  and  with  relnctance. 

\'’l.  Tiio  greatest  crime  is  that  which  is  punishable  with  exjmlsion.  Let  the  students  be 
deemed  guilty  of  such  offence — 

1st.  If  any  one  shall  perversely  and  publicly  refuse  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  President. 

‘2nd.  If  any  one  shall  pass  the  boundaries  of  the  College  without  having  first  obtained 
permission,  either  from  the  President  himself  or  from  a person  to  whom  the  President  may 
have  given  the  power  of  granting  leave. 

3rd.  If  any  sh.all  indulge  in  banquets  or  revelling  privately  in  the  College,  and  shall  either 
himself  bring  in  wine  or  any  liquors  which  causedrunkeuncss,  or  shall  be  privy  to  such  ofl'ence. 

4th.  If  any  one  shall  have  drunk  to  such  a degree  as  manifestly  to  exhibit  the  turpitude 
of  intoxication. 

.5th.  If  any  one  shall  strike  another  severely,  and  for  the  purpose  of  injuring. 

6th.  If  any  one  slvall  bring  into  the  College  hooks  or  writings  tending  to  calumniate  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  or  to  relax  morals,  or  to  stir  up  seditions,  and  lilcowiso  if  any  one 
shall  use  books  forbidden  to  the  entire  community  by  the  President  or  Dean. 

7th.  If  any  one  shall  designedly  withdraw  himself  from  the  body  of  the  students  on  the 
public  walk,  or  from  the  eyes  of  tho  person  to  whose  charge  he  may  have  been  committed. 

VII.  If  a Professor  shall  be  absent  from  class  on  a lecture  day,  let  him  be  deprived  of  the 
maintenance  and  stipend  of  that  day,  and  that  by  the  Dean’s  report  to  the  President  and 
Procurator  ; let  them  enter  it  in  a book  prepared  for  sucli  purpose.  Let  the  Procurator 
enter  the  amount  of  the  day’s  stipend  to  the  account  of  credit ; at  tho  time  of  i^aynientlet 
him  &st  deduct  the  fine,  and  pay  off  the  remainder. 

* See  note  * on  opposite  page. 
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Appehdix,  No.  5.  VIII.  Quod  si  Professor  id  s?epius  admiserit,  hunc  Prases  Decano  adstante  admoneto, 
Qf-  h.f  fi  denuo  admonitus  secure  et  obfirmato  persistent  in  ista  fraude,  ad  hunc  ordinem 

a Prj8.side  defertor.  Curatores,  causa  cognifa,  pertinaci*  conyictuni  vel  esauctorabunt, 
Tel  aids  remediis  Academics  saluti  consultum  facient. 

IX.  Eadem  judiciorum  forma  Profcssoribus,  Administrisque  omnibus  expectanda  _ est, 
quicunque  vel  data  opera,  vel  per  insinuationcin  impia,  invcrecunda,  in  jus  domesticum 
seditiosa,  aut  in  summam  Regis  Reique  publics  Majestateni  maledica  tractationi,  sermoni- 
busve  admiscuerint,  etiamque  qui  gravis  cujuscunque  criminis  infamiam  contraxpint.  TJt 
autera  hujusmodi  mails,  si,  quod  Deus  avcrtat,  aliquando  sint  extitura,  quantocius  occur- 
ratur,  ac  ne  pravi  exempli  virus  inficiat  diutius,  Prseses  confestim,  illoque  vel  absente  vel 
prffivaricante,  Proprffises,  Decani  ad  Concilium  vocent,  cui  Prases,  Proprseses,  Decani, 
Profossores  Tlieol.  interfuturi  sunt,  quive  horum  innoxii  sint,  edque  reum  postulent,  citent, 
interrogent  de  eriinine,  delatione  facta,  vel  suspicione  in  oculos  incurrente.  Quod  si  Reus 
aut  contumaciam  adhibuerit,  aut  fecissc  visus  erit  sententiis  pluribus,  huic  niunere  inter- 
dictum  csto,  alio  in  provinciam  substituto,  si  minus  his  legibus  Rei  absent!®  provisum  est. 
Coraitiis  statim  inscquentibus  Curatores  judicium  recognoscent,  reumque,  si  appareat,  in 
crimine  deprehensum,  non  solum  munere  privaturi  sunt,  sed  etiam  ab  Academico  domicdio 
perpetua  exclusione  submoturi. 

X.  Si  quis  omnium  libros  scriptave  evulgaverit,  edentibusve  conscius  fueiit.  Preside  et 
inscio  et  improbante,  exigitor. 

XI.  Si  quem  in  ferenclo  suffragio  juclicii  corruptelam  de  munere  pubHco  admisisse  Sooii 
Qu®sfcionis  deprchendcrint,  convictus  abdicate. 

XII.  Si  quis  raajorum  levitatis  subimprob®  notam  menterit,  Pr®ses  admoneto  ; frustra 
monitiim  ad  Curatores  deferto. 

XIII.  Si  quis  acorba  partium  studia  excitaverit,  huic  pcenas  jam  ante  Curatores  gravis- 
simas  denuntiant. 

XIV.  Quod  si  Presses  denique  iis  criminibus  accusetur,  Propimses,  Decanus  ad  Cura- 
torera  aliquem  deferunto ; hoejubente,  Librarius  Conventum  vocato.  Ordo  frequensjus 
dicet. 

XV.  Nunc  quoniara  absenti®  pcenam  propositam  habetis  tarn  vehementom  ac  necessa- 
riam,  quo  delicti  hujus  certissima  probatio  indicctur,  Janitorem  Pr®scs  apponito  port® 
domestic®  literarum  pevitum,  isque  Alumnorum  tarn  nomina  quara  exitus  atque  reditus 
tempora  scripto  libello  notato.  Vespere  qiiotidie,  una  cum  remissis  clavibus  Pi'®sidi 
libcllum  Janitor  Icgcndum  tradito ; hie  perloctis  nominibus  Vidi  suhscribito ; nominis  et 
prmnominis  cautioncm  addito. 

XVI.  Tgitur  ut  ne  quis  sine  sensu  cxire  possit,  portam  Janitor  ohseratam  custodito ; 
clavera  circumgestato : ita  quicunque  abfucrint,  Janitore  inscio,  bos  dolo  malo  abfuturos 
judicaraus. 

XVII.  Ports!  dextuma,  qu®  veteribus  monumontis  adh®ret,  rhed®,  vebicula,  equites 
recipiuntor : bin®  ad  banc  claves  sunto,  una  Pr®sidi,  Procuratori  altera. 

Caput  Decimum  Quartum  : — De  veteri  Jure  Academico. 

Qu®  in  primis  legibus  do  Religionis  Studiis  et  C®remoniis  sancita  erant,  nova  rogatione 
referimus  : cetcras  logos  resemdimus,  abolomus. 

Ultima  Sanctio. 

I.  Experiinento  constat  jussorum  moio  atquo  infinita  vi  bominum  citius  obrui  mentes 
quem  aetioncs  dirigi ; idcirco,  quum  ab  alacritate  vestra,  legibus  baud  ita  multis,  justis 
tainon  et  exquisitis,  q)otissimum  spes  affulgeat  fore,  ut  recens  in  lucein  prolata  faraamquo 
bominum  Academia  vestra  ad  confirmatara  viribs  quasi  ®tatis  laudem  possit  adolescere, 
pluribus  jubere  abstinemus,  banc  quam  videtis  circurascriptionem  ai'bitrati  utibtatibus 
vestris  non  deesse,  vestr®que,  quod  longe  maximum  est,  innocenti®  etiam  superesse. 

II.  Quod  reliquum  est,  ut  onincs  Academici  pcrcalleant,  quid  queraque  facere,  quid 
vitavo  oporteat,  ad  principia  aiini  perpetuo  academici  h®  leges  a Pr®side  in  ®dieula 
recitantor,  aut  a Magistratu,  Pr®side  jubente,  piosteaquam  Sancto  Spiiutui  sacerdotes  ad 
altare  implorautes  focerint  logo  atque  more  sacrosancto. 

III.  Item  post  semestrem  Qu®stionem  b®  leges  recitantor;  locum  publicum  ipse 
Pr®ses  dcstinato.  Legiim  recitationi  intersimto  Acaderai®  familia  tota,  Magistrates, 
Alumni,  Discipuli  tarn  ii,  qui  nomini  Academico  jure  adscript!  sunt,  quam  qui  annua  pen- 
sionc  nomen  redimunt. 
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VIII.  But  if  the  Professor  shall  commit  this  frequently,  let  the  President  admonish  him  AppEaroix,  No.  8. 
in  presence  of  the  Dean;  and  if  he,  haring  been  again  admonished,  shall  heedlessly  and  gj  . 
obstinately  persist  in  this  offence,  let  him  be  reported  to  this  Board  by  the  President.  The  CoUege!” 
Trustees  having  examined  the  case,  will,  if  he  be  convicted  of  obstinacy,  either  expel  him 

or  provide  for  the  interest  of  the  College  by  other  remedies. 

IX.  The  same  form  of  trial  is  to  be  submitted  to  by  the  Professors  and  all  the  Ministers, 
whoever,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  shall,  in  their  discourse,  utter  expressions  impious, 
immodest,  and  subversive  of  the  regulations  of  the  house,  or  expressions  which  may  be 
calumniating  or  offensive  to  the  Sovereign  Majesty  of  the  King  and  State,  as  also  those 
who  may  have  contracted  the  infamy  of  any  heinous  offence.  But  in  order  that  such  evils, 
if,  which  may  God  forbid,  they  are  ever  to  exist,  may  be  the  more  speedily  obviated,  and 
that  the  poison  of  bad  example  may  not  continue  to  infect  the  establishment,  let  the- 
President  forthwith,  or  in  case  of  his  absence  or  connivance,  the  Vice-President  and  the 
Deans,  summon  a Council,  at  which  the  President,  Vice-President,  Doans,  and  Professors 
of  Theology  are  to  attend,  or  such  of  these  as  may  not  he  im^dicated,  and  thither  let  them 
cite  the  accused  and  interrogate  him  with  regard  to  the  crime,  inforznation  having  been  laid 
before  them,  or  grounds  of  suspicion  having  come  under  their  own  observation.  But  if  tlie 
accused  shall  either  prove  contumacious,  or  be  considered  guilty  by  the  majority,  let  him 
be  prohibited  from  his  office  in  the  house,  another  person  being  appointed  in  his  place,  if 
these  laws  have  not  provided  for  tlie  absence  of  the  accused.  At  the  ensuing  meeting  of 
the  Board,  the  Trustees  shall  revise  the  decision,  and  if  it  appear  that  tho  accused  person  is 
really  guilty,  they  shall  not  only  strip  him  of  his  situation,  but  even  remove  him  for  ever 
from  any  residence  in  tho  College. 

X.  If  any  one  shall  publish  boohs,  or  any  wi-iting  whatsoever,  or  be  a party  with  those 
who  may  do  so,  without  the  knowledge  and  the  approbation  of  the  President,  let  him  be 
expelled. 

XL  If  the  Assessors  shall  detect  any  person  giving  a corrupt  decision  in  his  public 
capacity,  let  him,  being  convicted,  abdicate  his  place. 

XII.  If  any  of  tho  higher  functionaiues  shall  incur  censures  for  unbecoming  levity,  let 
the  President  admonish, him ; if  the  admonition  be  in  vain,  let  him  submit  the  matter  to 
the  Trustees. 

XIII.  If  any  person  shall  excite  the  bitterness  of  party  zeal,  the  Triostees  already 
denounce  against  such  person  the  severest  penalties. 

Xiy.  If  the  President  shall  be  accused  of  such  crimes,  let  the  Vice-President  and  Dean 
lay  the  matter  before  some  Trustee  ; by  his  direction  lot  tho  Secretary  call  a meeting.  A 
full  assembly  of  the  body  shall  decide. 

XV.  Now  since  the  penalty  established  for  absence  is  so  severe  and  so  necessary,  in  order 
that  this  offence  may  be  most  satisfactorily  proved,  let  the  President  appoint  a porter  on 
the  gate,  who  shall  know  how  to  read  and  write,  and  lot  him  set  down  in  a book  as  well 
the  names  of  the  students  as  the  times  of  going  out  and  coming  in.  Every  evening  let  the 
porter,  wizen  returning  tlic  keys,  deliver  the  book  to  the  President;  let  him,  having  read 
over  the  names,  subscribe  fidi,  1 have  seen ; let  him,  also,  add  both  name  and  surname. 

XVI.  Finally,  in  order  that  no  one  may  go  out  without  being  perceived,  let  the  porter 
keep  the  gate  locked ; let  him  carry  the  key  about  with  him : thus  whosoever  may  be 
absent  witliout  the  knowledge  of  the  porter,  wo  judge  such  to  be  absent  criminally  and 
without  leave. 

XVII.  At  the  right  hand  gate,  which  is  near  to  the  old  buildings,  lot  carriages,  cars,  and 
horsemen  be  admitted;  let  there  be  two  keys  for, this,  one  for  the  Ih-esideut,  the  other  for 
the  Procurator. 

Chapter  Fourteenth  : — Concerning  the  former  Statutes  of  the  College. 

The  regulations  enacted  in  the  original  laws  concerning  the  Studies  and  Ceremonies  of 
Religion  we  again  re-establish,  all  the  other  regulations  we  rescind  and  ahoHsh. 

The  final  Sanction : 

I.  It  is  proved  by  experience  that  the  minds  of  men  are  oppressed  by  the  mass  and 
number  of  commands,  rather  than  their  actions  directed  ; for  this  reason,  whoroas  under 
these  laws,  not  numerous,  to  he  sure,  but  just  and  apposite,  a hope  is  afforded  that  byyour 
ready  obedience  it  will  come  to  pass  that  your  College,  which  has  been  recently  established 
aud  introduced  to  public  notice,  may  attain  lasting  praise  ; we  abstain  from  a multiplicity 
of  laws,  considering  that  the  present  limited  number  will  bo  sufficient  for  your  interests, 
aud,  what  is  of  most  importzince,  more  than  sufficient  for  the  preservation  of  your 
innocence. 

II.  As  to  what  remains,  that  all  the  collegians  may  thorougMy  understand  what  it  behoves 
each  to  do  and  what  to  avoid,  at  the  commencement  of  the  academic  year  let  those  laws 
he  always  read  by  the  President  in  the  chapel,  or  by  an  officer,  by  the  direction  of  the 
President,  after  the  priests  shall  have  implored  tho  Holy  Ghost  at  the  altar,  according  to 
the  prescribed  holy  rite  and  custom. 

HI.  Likewise  let  these  laws  bo  read  out  after  tho  half-yearly  examination ; let  the 
President  mark  out  the  public  place  ; let  the  entire  household  of  the  College  be  present 
at  tho  recital,  tho  officers,  students,  pupils,  as  W'oll  those  who  have  been  enrolled  in  tho 
College  books  by  right,  zis  also  those  who  are  pensioners. 
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AppKsnrx,  Xo.  3.  IV.  Si  quid  in  his  legtbus  ob.scurum  abignumve  videbitur.  illud  dc  Prjesidis  Consiliiqne 
“7^  seiitentia,  (Pi-oprsesidcra  dicimus,  Decanos,  i'rofessores  Tbeologicos),  definitor.  Si  pv*- 

Ci)llef;e!°  * ‘ terea  liet,  Tit  horiim  aliis  alia  significatio  placuevit,  caiisam  ipsam  reservandam  esse  dicimus 

ultimo  bujus  oi'diuis  auxilio  ; medio  tempore,  ei  definitioni  acquiescendum,  nisi  pccii«e 
irrogationera  liabeat,  cpiam  Prasses  attulerit. 

V.  Itaque  Nos  Curatoros  vestri  et  Patroni,  qnibus  ea  solum  spes  eaqiie  ambitio  insedit 
animo  atque  oculis  obversatur,  ut  ista  Doimis  liuinanitate,  religione,  doctrinis  excoleiidis, 
disseininandis  bcnefica  sit,  utque  pace  pacafiasima,  innocentia  florentissima,  viytutibna 
beatissima  pr»dicctur ; deinde  certa  jam  mine  vestrfe  omnium  Modesti®  prsecipieiites 
gauciia,  Pnesidis  primum  fide  appellatA,  qui  ordinis  jirinceps,  idemque  Legum  defensor 
est ; postea  Magistratuum,  ipsorumqnc  aded  alumnorum  etudiis,  alacritate,  obteraporantia, 
ope,  quam  religiose  prmstabunt,  advocata  ; Legis  clenique  publics  imperio  et  voce  jubentes 
hascc  leges,  hoc  jus  domestienm,  disciplinam,  jiidiciaque  Academise  Manutianaj  proponi- 
mus,  pi'iescribiraus,  declaramua,  uti  jure  quam  optimo  rogatas,  perlatas,  indicatas  Aeade- 
miaj  Manutiaiisfi,  pcenarum  scriptis  sanctionibiis,  si  quis  contravenorit,  dcbinc  adhibondis. 

Datum  apud  Maynooth  in  Comitiis  Generalibus  ad  diem  vir.  Kal.  Jun.  mdcccxx. 

Bartholomaios  Crotty,  Coll.  Prases. 

Andreas  Dunn,  Curat.  Secrotarius. 


T?ulc  of  Piety  in  EEGULA  PIETATIS  et  Disciplin.®  Domestic®  in  Collegio  E.  C,  Sanefci  Patritii 

Observanda. 

OMNES  qui  ad  Ecclesiastica  raunera  obeiinda  destinari  enpiunt,  ad  earn  vitse  perfectionem 
contendant.  ad  quam  priecipue  vocantur  Ecclesise  Aliiiistri  qui  cieteros  ad  pietatem  et  sanc- 
titatem  verbo  et  exemplo  allicere  atque  excitare  ox  munere  toaentuv. 

Nemo  proinde,  qui  in  hoc  Collegio  vivit,  miincri  buic,  suce  et  diviiice  vocationi,  atquo 
hominuin  oxpcctationi  satisfecisse  so  pntet,  nisi  divinm  plnsquam  humanie  sapienti^  studiis, 
eo  potis.simum  tempore  quo  degit  in  Collegio,  vacaverit.  ideirco  qu»  ad  piotatis  dis- 
ciifiinam  spcctaut,  non  porfunctorie,  sed  prompto  alacrique  animo  omnos  Alimini  adimplerc 
studeant  et  peragero. 

Singulis  diebus,  bora  statuta,  signo  dato,  et  Benedioamvs  Domino  audito,  qiiilibet  Deo 
Gratias  respondeat,  statimque  e lectulo  assurgat,  ac  sanetissimo  Cnicis  signo  munitus,  suis 
induatur  vestibus,  et  simul  ue  fuerit  indutus,  per  seiniboi-ee  spatium  ablucndis  manibus. 
aptando  leetulo,  componencloquo  cubiciilo  seduld  incumbat.  Si  quid  supercrit  temporis,id 
ad  aniimim  orationi  prieparandum  impendatur. 

Ad  campanula!  signum  omnes  in  oratoriiim  conveniant,  ibique  Sancti  Spiritus  imprimis 
ope  implorata,  orationem  Domine  Deus  Omnipotens  qui  ad  principium  hvjus  di&i,  &c.,  cum 
reliquis,  qine  ad  Frimam  in  Breviario  Romano  reperiuntur,  devote  rccitent,  ac  insuper 
meditationis  argumento  repotito,  per  bora!  dimidiiiin  orantes,  ad  splendorcm  cEteriice  lucis 
ociilos  mentis  aperiant,  quo  veluti  divino  alimento  accopto,  ct  ssepius  per  diem  repotito, 
spiritus  saginetur.  Statuta  postraoclum  liora.  iucruonto  Missie  sacrificio  omnes  paviter 
religiose  intevsint,  cui  eorumdeni  duo  Clerici,  superpolliceis  induti,  reverenter  ministrent. 

Qnotidic  ante  prandium,  facto  signo  ordinario,  in  Sacellum  convenientes  S.  Sacramentmn, 
per  octavam  borre  partem,  pie  ac  devote  adorent ; deinde  ad  CccnaculuLn_  recta  in_  silentio 
jiergant : ante  cccnam  pariter  in  oratorium  convenientes,  genuilexi,  pecuiiari  examine  con- 
scientias  suas  excutiant.  Deniquo  priusquam  cubitum  eant,  in  idem  ^Oratorium  iteruni 
convenientes,  vespertime  orationis  inconso  Omnipotonti  Deo  Iiumiliter  oblato.  gcnorali 
examine  conscientas  suas  scrntontur;  ac  pra'sertim  inquirant  quid  labis  tota  ilia  die  con- 
traxisse  vidoantiir  : iiccnon  privatie  meditationis  inatoriie  pro  sequent!  die  percipiendas  in- 
cumbant,  donee  a Decano  babito  signo,  per  silentium  recta  ad  cubicula  pergant.  Statntii 
hord,  date  scilicet  signo,  Denedicamiis  Domino,  cxtinctis  lucernis,  ncc  itcrum  durante  iiocte, 
uLld  ex  cattsd,  accendendis,  singuli  documbant. 

In  ocenaculo  nemo  audeat  ad  mensam  discumbere,  nisi  ab  eo  qui  prieest  benedictiono 
pcracia.  At  vero,  nisi  cogente  necessitate,  atque  annuente  Decaiio,  abesse  a connnuni 
meusa  Ahimnoncm  7iemini  liceat.  Facto  donique  edendi  fine,  datoque  signo  _ab  codom  qui 
prieest,  omnes  assurgant,  at  ad  Breviarii  pra'seriptum,  Immortali  et  Invisibili  Deo,  debitas 
persoB'ant  gratias,  statimque  ex  Aula  decore  discedant.  Mensa  autum  durante,  perpetua 
lectio  fiat ; ac  primb  quidem  totum  fere  Sacr»  Scripture  caput  legatur : Reliquum  vero 
temporis  impendatur  in  lectione  alicujus  Religiosi  libri,  qui  simul  intellectum  foveat,  atque 
dirigat  voluntatom : ut,  cum  cibus  prabctui’  corpori,  aliquod  etiam  tauquam  pabulum 
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- IV  If  any  thing  shall  appear  obscure  or  ambiguous  in  these  laws,  let  it  be  defined  by  the 
decision  of  the  President  and  the  Council  (we  mean  the  Vice-President,  Deans,  Professors 
of  Theolo'^y).  If,  moreover,  it  slnill  happen  that  these  shall  interpret  differently,  we  say 
that  the  interpretation  is  to  be  reserved  for  the  Trustees;  in  the  interim,  that  that 
interpretation  whicli  tlie  President  may  have  given  is  to  be  acquiesced  in,  unless  it  miphcs 
the  infliction  of  punishment.  , , . . ■ , 

V Wherefore,  wc  your  Trustees  and  Patrons,  whose  sole  ambition  and  desire  it  istluit 
this  establishment  may  bo  beneficial  by  the  cultivation  and  dissemination  of  kindly  feeling, 
relift-ion,  and  learning,  and  tliat  it  may  be  c.Ktolied  for  its  peaceful  conduct,  its  distinguished 
nurity  of  morals,  and  pre-eminent  virtues : and  anticipating  the  joy  that  we  shall  e.xpenence 
from  your  general  decorum,  joy  wo  deem  now  as  certain;  calling  to  our  assistance  the 
CO  operation  which  the  superiors  will  religiously  contribute,  and  appealing,  also,  to  the  zeal, 
alacrity  and  obedience  of  the  students  themselves;  finally  commanding,  with  the  authority 
and  vice  of  public  law,  we  propose,  prescribe,  declare  those  laws,  this  domestic  code, 
discipline  and  rules  to  the  College  of  Mavnooth,  as  having  been  duly  passed,  enacted,  and 
made  known  to  the  College  of  iMaynooth,  together  with  the  written  sanction  of  penalties 
hereafter  to  be  resorted  to  if  any  one  violate  them. 
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Given  at  Maynooth,  at  a general  meeting  of  the  Board,  on  the  25th  of  May,  1825. 

Bartholomew  Crotty,  President  of  the  College. 
Andrew  Dunn,  Secretary  to  the  Trustees. 


The  RULE  of  PIETY  and  of  Domestic  Discipline. 


ALL  who  destine  themselves  to  dischai-gc  Ecclesiastical  duties,  should  aiin  at  that 
perfection  of  life  to  which  tlio  ministers  of  the  church  are  particularly  called,  who  are^  m 
duty  bound  to  entice  and  excite  all  others  to  piety  and  sanctity  by  word  and  example.  Let 
no  one  therefore,  who  lives  in  this  College,  consider  that  he  has  discharged  his  dutv%  that 
he  lias  answered  bis  own  calling  and  that  of  God,  as  also  the  expectation  of  men,  unless  he 
has  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  divine  more  than  of  human  wisdom,  particularly 
durin  “the  time  he  lives  in  Collcftc.  Wherefore  lot  all  the  students  endeavour  to  fu  fil 
and  chscharge,  not  superficially,  but  promptly  and  cheerfully,  those  duties  which  regard  the 

Evm-y  daw^^  hour  appointed,  on  the  signal  being  given,  and  the  Benedicamv.s  Domino 
heinft  heard,  let  each  person  answer  Deo  Gradas,  and  immediately  let  him  arise  from  bed  and 
makin"  the  most  holy  sign  of  the  Cross,  let  him  put  on  his  clothes,  and  as  soon  as  he  has 
done  so,  let  him  employ  himself  sedulously  for  the  space  of  a half  hour  in  washing  his 
hands,  adjusting  his  bod,  and  in  making  up  his  room.  It  any  tune  shall  remain,  let  it  be 
spent  in  preparing  his  mind  for  prayer.  , j x.  ■ ■ ^ r.A 

On  thorino-ino-  of  the  boll  let  all  assemble  in  the  prayer  hall,  and  there  having  implored 
particularly  the'aid  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  let  them  devoutly  recite  the  i>xo.yox  Domme  Deus 
omninoten$,  qui  ad  principium  kujus  diei,  c^c.,  together  with  tlic  other  prayers  wluch  are  found 
at  Drime,  in  the  Roman  Breviary ; and  moreover,  the  subject  of  meditation  being  ropeai.ed. 
pravino-  for  half  an  hour,  let  them  open  the  eyes  of  their  mmd  to  the  splendour  ot  cternai 
h<dit  by  which,  received  as  divine  aliment,  and  repeated  frequently  during  the  day,  the 
spirit  may  bo  nourished.  Afterwards,  at  the  liour  appointed,  let  all  attend  at  the  same  time 
religiously  at  the  unbloody  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  at  which  let  two  clerks  from  among  the 

same  body,  clad  in  surplices,  minister  with  reverence.  _ , v • i . 

Every  day,  before  dinner,  the  ordinary  signal  being  given,  asscrahling  m the  chapel,  let 
them  piously  and  devoutly  adore  the  Blessed  Sacrament  during  the  eighth  part  oi  an  hour ; 
then  let  them  proceed  straightway  in  silence  to  the  diinng-hall ; m like  manner  assembling 
in  the  prayer  hall  before  supper,  on  bended  knees  let  them  search  their  consciences  by  a 
particular  examination.  Finally,  assembling  a second  time  in  the  pmyer  hall  before  they 
go  to  bed,  humbly  offering  the  incense  of  night  prayer  to  Almighty  God,  let  thein  search 
fticir  consciences  by  a general  examination,  and  especially  let  them  inquire  what  sin  they 
may  consider  themselves  to  have  contracted  all  that  day ; in  like  manner  let  them  apply 
themselves  to  the  subject  of  private  meditation  for  the  following  day,  until  the  signal  being 
received  from  the  Dean,  they  proceed  straightforward  in  silence  to  their  chambers.  At 
the  appointed  hour,  the  signal  Denedicamus  Domino  being  given,  the  candles  being  put  out, 
whicli  are  not  to  be  lighted  again  during  the  night  ^mder  any  pretext,  let  them  all  retire 

iTlivi  diniiift-hall  let  no  one  presume  to  sit  at  table  until  the  blessing  has  been  given  by 
the  person  who  presides.  Moreover,  lot  none  of  the  students  be  allowed  to  absont  them- 
selves from  the  public  table  unless  from  urgent  necessity,  and  with  the  consent  ot  the  Dean. 
Dinner  being  ended,  and  the  signal  being  given  by  the  same  person  presiding,  let  all  arise, 
and  according  to  the  direction  of  the  Breviary,  let  them  give  due  thanks  to  the  immoi-tal  and 
invisible  God,  and  lot  them  immediately  depart  from  the  hall  with  due  decorum.  During 
the  meal  let  some  one  read  continually,  and  first  let  ordinarily  an  entire  chapter  ot  tho  Doly 
Scriptures  be  read ; let  the  remainder  of  the  time  .be  spent  in  reading  some  religious  book, 
which  may  both  noui-ish  the  understanding  and  direct  the  will,  that  when  food  is  given  to 
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mentis  suppetat ; quas  ut  oTitineant,  silentium  in  ccenaculo  semper  servetur  : martyrologium 
Romanum  sub  finem  prandii  legatur. 

Sint  horte  statute  ad  animi  relaxationem  corporisque  sanitatem,  qiite  in  exercitiis  extra 
cubicula  agantur:  spatiisque  communibus  nemini  Kceat  abcsse. 

Prsecipuis  anni  eolemnitatibus,  et  rursus  singulis  quindenis  diebus.  ad  sacrum  pccnitentice 
tribunal  accedant  Alumni,  et  post  missam  privatani  auditam,  nisi  aliter  confessariis  visum 
fuerit,  angelorum  pane  sc  roficiant.  Singulis  autem  doininicis,  fcstisque  diebus  de  prte- 
cepto,  mh&sd  solemni  cantand®,  et  vesperis  pariter  ad  inodum  chori  decantandis,  in  sacello 
intersint ; veste  canonica  talari  et  superpelliceo  Clerici  sint  induti. 

Cum  experientia  constet  ad  pietatem  fovendam  spirituali  rccessu  nibil  plenius  inservire, 
ideo  statutis  tcmporibus  in  hisce  exercitiis  toti  sint  Alumni ; animos  et  sensus  dOigenter 
custodiant,  corda  et  cogitationes  seduld  perscrutentur  ; et  sacris  conciouibus  instituti  quid 
in  m loquatur  Doininus  attente  audiant,  et  fideliter  custodiant. 

Cum  sumraopcre  cavendum  sit,  ne  adolescentcs  otio  sc  unquam  dedant,  omnis  cura  adbi- 
benda  ost,  ut  intcllectus  eorum  indesineuter  vcl  pietatis  vel  literarum  studiis  occupetur,  nisi 
cum  rolaxare  animum,  certis  diei  horis,  unicnique  eorum  est  permissum.  Considerantes 
ergo  cujus  grati'i,  et  qu'i  morcede,  ab  iis  qui  in  sortem  Domini  sunt  vocati,  laborandum  sit, 
indcsincntcr  a Patre  Luminum  postulent  sapientiam  et  ejus  ad  gloriam  omncm  laborum 
fructiun  referant.  Alumni  omnes,  lectionibus  ac  studiis  communibus,  horis  statutis,  iu 
rcspectivis  scbolis  babcndis,  intercsse  debont : interim  classium  suarum  Prtefectis  obtempe- 
rantes,  ingenio  suo  nunquam  nimis  indulgeant,  nec  aliis  utantur  libris,  quam  qui  a Preside 
et  Pi'ofessoribus  fuerint  approbati. 

Etsi  hahilus  non  facit  Monachum,  oportet  tanien  Clericos  vostes  proprio  congruentes 
ordiiii  semper  deferre,  ut  per  decentiam  habitus  extrinseci,  morum  honestatem  intrinsecam 
ostendant.  Unifbrmitcr  igitur  vestibus  nigri  coloris  utantur  Alumni,  diebus  Dominicis,  et 
festis  in  populo,  tarn  intra  quam  extra  Collegium  ; aliis  vero  diebus  habitu  fusco  vol  sub- 
nigro  utantur.  Przeter  vestos  scculares,  babeant  singuH  togam,  piieumque  Academicum 
quibus,  turn  intra  turn  extra  mcenia,  indui  tencantur. 

Silentium  ad  pacom  pietatomque  fovendam,  ad  nutrienda  studia,  et  animi  perturbationes 
sedandas  avertendasque  maxime  conducens,  sanct^  omnes  statutis  temporibus  servent.  Nulla 
igitur  colloquia  studiis  admiseeantur ; neque  ante  vcl  immediate  post  orationcm,  missam 
et  sanctorum  Sacramontovum  perceptionem,  confabulationcs  ullie  babeantur,  ne  diebus 
quidem  relaxation!  assignatis,  quoiaim  liorte  reliquse  do  rebus  utilibus,  modestis  sermonibus, 
sine  clamoro  transigantur ; et  Alumnomm,  verba,  vultus,  ocuH,  motus  denique  omnes  deco- 
rem  tonoant,  rcdoloantque  pietatem  atque  disciplinam.  Tempore  quo  singuli  privatis  vel 
publicis  studiis  inciimbero  debent,  caveant  ne  per  Collegium  ultrd  citrdque  vagentur,  et 
quando  sccus  neoessitas  postulet,  teneantur  licentiam  impetrare.  Horis  studiis  assignatis, 
altum  silentium  per  totum  Collegium  obtineat. 

Alumnis  in  aliena  cubicula  ingrodi  non  liceat.  Ministroinini,  famulorum  cubicula,  coqui- 
nam,  promptuavium,  aliaque  luijusraodi  loca  ingredi  nemo  ex  iis  audeat;  colloquia,  confa- 
bulationesque  cujuscunquo  generis  cum  famulis  Alumni  vitent.  In  his  omnibus,  si  quid 
aliud  nccessitas  suadeat,  Decani  judicio  fiat.  Singuli,  qui  a Preside,  vel  Proprajside 
excundi  voniam  obtineant,  ante  exitmn,  et  statim  post  reditum,  coram  altorutro  ex  Decanis 
sese  sistcrc  teneantur. 

Et  cum  in  omnibus  nitor  et  mundities  apparere  debeant,  non  erit  hie  alienum  prsescri- 
bero,  ne  alumnorum  vitio,  cubiculorum  parietes  seu  paviinentum  sordcscant,  neve  ipsi 
vestibus  dilaceratis  in  publicum  prodeant,  ut  agrestem  fugiaut  negbgentiam. 

Tandem,  in  domesticis  officiis  et  actionibus,  in  colloquiis  inter  se,  vel  cum  externis,  in 
eis  denique  omnibus  quse  ad  pietatis  disciplinam,  doctrinae  institutionem,  ac  recti  ordiuis 
conservationem  spectabunt,  omnes  obedientiam  Prassidi,  alhsque  ipsi  subjeetis  Ministris 
religiose  exhibeant,  eosque  semper  observent,  ac  reverenter  et  raodeste  cum  iis  ubique  col- 
loquantur.  Ecrant  patienter  se  ab  illis  admoncri  vcl  etiam  reprebendi,  aut  si  quando  opus 
fuerit,  prcevaricantcs  aliqua  afiici  p»na. 

Fit  quandoque  ut  animi  juvenum,  rerum  utpote  expertes,  ultrd  conturbentur,  nec  desunt 
aliquando  turbulonti,  atque  factiosi,  qui  non  solum  ereteris,  sed  nec  sibi  quidem  acquies- 
cunt.  Omnes  ergo  conununom  cura  ceeteris  vita5  rationera  sequantur,  seque  ad  Collegii 
instituta  ct  consuetudincs  accoinmodcnt : neque  quicquam  peculiaro  in  mensa,  aut  alia 
quacunque  re  usurpent,  ut  omnis  querelaruni  occasio,  teterrimura  iilud  vitm  socialis  vene- 
lumi,  prorsus  tollatur.  Sint  semper  in  arbitrio  Prsesidis  aut  Ministrorum  qui  ipsi  subjici- 
untur,  vel  locorum  ad  mensam,  vel  scholarura  distiibutio,  vel  alia  bujusmodi  similia ; qui 
communi  bono  cum  semper  debeant  consulere,  rectius  quam  adolescentcs,  quorum  singuli 
vel  nimiuni  ingenio  suo  indulgerc,  vel  sibi  tantummodo  consulere  vellent,  quid  faciendum 
scrvaudumquc  sit,  in  Domino  judicabunt. 
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the  hody,  some  nourishment  may  also  be  administered  to  the  mind ; to  attain  these  objects, 
let  silence  be  constantly  preserved  in  the  dining-hall ; let  the  liomaii  martyrology  be  read 
towards  the  conclusion  of  dinner. 

Let  there  be  hours  appointed  for  the  relaxation  of  the  mind  and  health  of  the  body,  which 
should  be  passed  in  exercises  without  their  bed-rooms,  and  let  no  one  be  peraiitted  to 
absent  himself  from  the  public  walks. 

On  the  principal  holidays  of  the  year,  and  also  every  fifteen  days,  let  the  students 
approach  the  sacred  tribunal  of  penance,  and  after  having  heard  private  Mass,  let  them, 
unless  their  confessors  think  otherwise,  strengthen  themselves  with  the  bread  of  angels. 
Every  Sunday,  and  on  holidays  of  obligation,  let  them  attend  the  singing  of  high  mass, 
and  in  like  manner  at  the  chauntiug  of  vespers  in  choir  in  the  chapel ; let  the  Clerks  wear 
a sutan  and  surplice. 

Whereas  it  is  proved,  by  experience,  that  nothing  is  more  conducive  to  cherish  piety  than 
sniritual  retreat,  let  the  students,  therefore,  devote  themselves  to  this  exercise  at  stated 
times;  let  them  diligently  guard  their  minds  and  senses  ; let  them  sedulously  search  their 
hearts  and  thoughts,  and  instructed'  by  holy  sermons,  let  them  attentively  hoar  what  the 
Lord  may  say  in  them,  and  faithfully  keep  it. 

Whereas  there  is  the  greatest  necessity  to  beware  lest  young  men  may  give  themselves  up 
to  idleness ; every  care  is  to  be  used  that  their  understanding  may  be  unceasingly  occupied  in 
the  studies  either  of  piety  or  of  learning,  unless  when  it  is  permitted  to  each  of  them  to  relax 
their  minds  at  certain  hours  of  the  day.  Considering,  therefore,  with  what  object  and  for 
what  hire  those  must  labour  who  are  called  to  the  work  of  the  Lord,  they  should  unceas- 
ingly ask  for  wisdom  from  the  Father  of  Light-9,  and  refer  all  the  fruit  of  their  labours  to  His 
glory.  Ail  the  students  are  bound  to  attend  the  public  lessons  and  studies  at  the  stated 
hours,  in  their  respective  classes ; in  the  meanwhile,  obeying  the  Prefects  of  tlieir  classes, 
let  them  never  be  too  indulgent  to  their  own  disposition,  nor  use  other  books  than  those 
approved  by  the  President  and  Professors. 

Though  habit  does  not  constitute  a Monk,  it  is  necessary,  however,  the  Clerks  should  wear 
clothes  corresponding  to  their  station,  that,  by  the  decency  of  their  exterior  habit,  they 
may  show  the  interior  purity  of  their  morals.  Let  the  students,  therefore,  nniforinly  wear 
Mack  clothes  on  Sundays,  and  on  holidays  of  obligation,  as  well  within  as  without  College  ; 
hut,  on  the  other  days,  let  them  wear  a grey  or  dark  dress.  Besides  their  secular  garments, 
let  them  have  a gown  and  College  cap,  which  they  arc  bound  to  wear  as  well  within  as 
without  the  walls. 

Let  all  religiously  preserve,  at  the  stated  times,  silence,  which  is  so  conducive  to  cherisli 
peace  and  piety,  to  promote  study,  and  to  appease  and  avert  perturbation  of  mind.  Let  there 
be,  therefore,  noconvei’sation  during  studies,  and  let  there  be  no  discourse  entered  into  before 
or  immediately  after  prayer,  Mass,  or  receiving  the  Holy  Sacraments,  not  oven  on  the  days 
allotted  to  relaxation,  the  remaining  hours  of  which  should  be  passed  without  noise  in 
useful  occupations  and  modest  conversations ; and  lot  the  words,  looks,  eyes,  in  fine  ail  the 
movements  of  the  students,  preserve  decorum,  and  be  redolent  of  piety  and  discipline.  At 
the  time  when  each  should  be  employed  in  private  or  public  study,  let  them  beware  of 
wandering  to  and  fro  through  the  College,  and  -when  necessity  demands  otherwise,  let  them 
be  bound  to  obtain  permission.  During  the  hours  allotted  to  study,  let  profound  silence 
prevail  through  the  entire  College. 

Let  not  the  students  be  allowed  to  enter  the  chambers  of  others,  Let  none  of  them 
attempt  to  enter  the  bed-chambers  of  tho  attendants,  servants,  the  kitchen,  pantry,  and  other 
such  places.  Let  the  students  shun  conversations  of  every  kind  with  the  servants.  In  all 
those  cases,  if  necessity  require  differently,  lot  it  be  done  with  the  approbation  of  tlie 
Dean.  Let  each  person  who  obtains  permission  to  go  out  from  the  President  or  Vice- 
President,  be  bound  to  present  himself  before  going  out  and  after  his  return,  before  one  or 
other  of  the  Deans. 

And  whereas  neatness  and  cleanliness  should  appear  in  all,  it  will  not  be  unseasonable  to 
direct  here  that  the  walls  of  the  chiimbors  or  the  floors  should  not  be  disfigured  by  the 
students,  and  that  they  should  not  appear  in  public  with  torn  garments  ; that  they  should 
shun  rustic  negligence. 

Finally,  in  their  domestic  duties  and  conduct,  in  their  conversations  among  themselves 
or  with  externs,  in  all  those  matters  which  will  regard  the  discipline  of  piety,  tiio  promotion 
of  learning,  and  the  preservation  of  good  order,  let  all  scnipnlously  show  obedience  to  the 
President,  and  to  tho  other  officers  subject  to  him;  let  them  always  look  up  to  them,  and 
speak  with  them  on  all  occasions  with  reverence  and  modesty.  Let  them  bear  with  patience 
that  they  should  be  admonished  by  them,  or  even  reprimanded  ; or  whenever  it  may  be 
necessary,  that  they  should  be  punished  when  guilty  of  any  offence. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  minds  of  young  men,  from  inexperience  of  the  world,  are 
disturbed  mtliout  reason,  nor  are  there  wanting,  on  some  occasions,  turbulent  and  factious 
individuals,  who  are  dissatisfied  not  only  -vshth  others,  but  likewise  with  themselves.  Let 
all,  then,  follow  the  same  course  of  life  with  their  fellows;  let  them  conform  to  the  usages 
and  rules  of  the  College  ; and  let  them  not  use  any  thing  particular  at  table,  or  in  any  other 
circumstances,  in  order  that  all  occasion  of  complaints,  that  worst  banc  of  social  life,  may  be 
enthely  removed.  Let  the  distribution  of  the  places  at  table,  or  oi  the  classes,  or  other  mat- 
ters of  this  kind,  be  at  the  discretion  of  the  President  or  of  the  officers  subject  to  him  ; who, 
hound  as  they  are  to  consult  for  the  common  good,  will  judge  in  the  Lord  wliat  should  be 
done  or  observed,  more  correctly  than  young  men,  who  might  be  disposed  to  indulge  their 
own  caprice  too  much,  or  to  consult  only  their  own  convenience. 
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Appendix,  No.  5.'  Omnes  dcniquo  intDlligant,  tanto  SC  aptiorc^  huic  futures  esse  Collegio,  et  ad  finem 

pr®scriptum  consequendum  magis  idoncos.  quanto  ad  ])ietatem  comparand  am  alacrioree, 

Syn?oScolieee  ^d  obteinpcranduin  promptiores,  et  ad  discipHnarum  studia  capcssenda  diligentiores  se  ex- 
^ ’ hibucrint.  Unusquisqne  'igitur  Apostoli  vocibus  pbodiens,  qu-1  vo.cationc  a Deo  vocatus 
' cst,  in  o'l  Domino  paoifice,  et  alacritcr  inserviat.  -Mutuain  omnes  inter  se-  charitatem  et 

benevolentiam  in  vinculo  pads,  nemini  dantes  ullam  ofensionenv,  diligenti  studio  foveant: 
modestiara  atque  liumilitatem  colant,  cOntentioncs  et'  cemulationes  vitent,  quee  cum  opera 
carnis  sint,  eodem  Apostolo  testantc,  maximomm  sajpe  malorum  causa  existunt.  uEmu- 
lantes  igitur  charismata,  meliora,  quas  in  aliis  virtutes  cernunt,  eas  insemetipsia  exprimero 
contendant.  et  oximise  "virtutis  c.xempla  vicissira  suinant : vitia  autem  si  qu®  forte  in  aliis 
eonspexerint,  vitare  oinnino  studeant,  et  qua?  sibi  in  aliis  displicent,  admittere  reformident. 


Declorationes  Alumnornm  Collegii  Romano-Caiholici  apud  Maynooth. 

Ego  infra  scriptus  polliceor  et  spondeo  me  nec  ullam  conjurationis  latentem  societatem 
coire,  ncque  alias  coitiirnm,  fncqne  diligenter  ot  summ'i  fide  servaturum  omnia  et  singula 
Statuta  ct  Constitutioncs  hujus  Collegii,  quamdiii  in  illo  commorabor : nihilque  ex  animo 
facturu7n  dictui'umve  quo  dicta  Statuta  et  Constitutiones  quidquam  detrimenti  capiant,  vel 
ad  corum  violationcra  aut  coutcmptiim  ceeteri  ^Uurnni  inducantur.  In  quorum  fidem  hiace 
subscripsi. 

“ Sapientiam  et  Disciplinam  qui  abjicit,'  infelix  est ; et  vacua  est  spes  illorum,  et  laboreg 
sine  fructu,  et  inutilia  opera  eorum.” — Sap.  cap.  3.  v.  11. 


Appendix,  No.  6.  . APPENDIX,  No.  6. 

Coji-MUNiCATioN  fi'oin  tbo  C'irdinal  Prefect  of  tbe  Propaganda  at  Rome  to  the  Trustees 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  College  of  Maynooth;  dated  9th  July,  1796. 

Cum  sequens  S.  Congregationis  de  Propaganda  Fide  I'pistola,  ad  Curatores  Ecclesiasticos 
Regalis  Catholici  Collegii  S.  Patricii,  Reipublicm  Ecclesiasticee  in  Hibernia  plurimum 
intersit ; illam  typis  odendam  sanxerunt  Curatores  prmdicti,  simul  cum  eorundem 
Rosponso. 

Per  Illustres  ac  Reverendissimi  D.  D. 

Ea  semper  fuit  finna,  constansque  hujus  S.  Congregationis  in  Eccicsiam  Itibernire,  avitro 
Sanctitatis  laude  spcctatissiraam  summa  cum  existimationc  cosijuiicta  dilcctio.  ut  quemad- 
inodiun  ex  aclver.sis,  quee  qnan.iocimquc  ipsi  acciderint,  raagmim  semper  tristitiam,  mag- 
nuinquc  dolorcm  corde  hauserit,  sic  nunc  vicissim.  vestraj  consors  Imtitisi  suminopere 
gaudet,  ncc  sibi  minus  quam  Vobis  do  optatissimo  mmtio  gratulatnr,  quod  littorarum  Vestra- 
rum  signiiicatione  niipcr  accepit ; Potentissimi  nempe,  Clemcntissimique  Regis,  Augustique 
Senatus  eximia  liberalitatc,  ac  munificentia,  copiam  Vobis,  facultatemque  factam  esse 
instituendi.  erigciulique  peramplmn  Seminarium  pro  Adolescentibus  ad  Sacrum  Ministerium 
informandis.  Dc  quo  tali  tamque  prospero  eventu,  cum  ante  omnia  iimnortales  largitori 
bonorum  omnuim  Deo.  Opt.  Max.  gratias  habere  debcmiis,  tiini  et  istud  vehementer  expe- 
tendnm,  quod  sedulo  a Vobis  preestitum  iri  non  dubitamiis,  in  hoc  tarn  insigiii  accepto 
bencficio,  omiii  qua  ]>ar  est,  grati  et  ohsequentis  aihmi  signiiicatione  dignos  Vos  luisse 
coraprobetis.  Quod  si  nefas  debito  huic  ofiicio  erga  eos  doessc,  quos  adversaries  patimur, 
quid  non  iis  dobcamus,  per  quos  dat  Nobis  Dous,  ut  liorum  benigiiitato  sublevati  quietam, 
et  tranqnillam  vitam  in  omni  pictate  degere  valcamus  ? 

Atque  id  quidem  co  folicius  cessumra  Vobis,  propitiante  Deo,  confidimus,  quo  pro  per- 
spccta  jamduclum,  plancque  cognita  preostanti  Vestra  virtute  certior-es  sumiis,  nunquam  vos 
desituros,  in  hroc  duo  potissirae  Pastoralis  vestrm  solicitudinis  rauucra  incumbere  ; primum 
ut  Juvcncs  in  fortem  Domini  vocatos  curetis  dignis  hac  sacra  vocationo  prmceptis,  et 
moribus  imbaeiidos,  ut  qucraadinodura  pr^cipit  Apostolus,  proficiant  in  fide,  et  dilectione, 
di.scant  sobrii  esse,  prudentes,  pudici,  modcsti,  iron  cupidi,  non  vinolenti,  non  litigiosi, 
nemini  dantes  ullam  offensionem,  solicit!  servare  paccra  in  unitate  Spiritus,  turn  iusuper 
S£ope  seduloque  admonendi  principibus,  ot  potestatibus  subditos  esse,  ut  nuuquara  istos 
pccnitcat,  immo  sibi  potius  co  magis  in  dies  plaudenduin  existiment  de  insigni  hoc  suo  in 
Catholicos  collato  bcneficio,  quo  certius  ip.sis  constiterit  insitum  illud  erga  sublimiores 
2>otcstates  inviolatte  fidclitatis  obsequium,  Catholicm  Professionis  inaxime  proj^rium,  quod 
Apostolico  inandato  Divinitus  prsescri^itum,  probe  nostis,  quara  sancto,  quam  sedulo  fuerit 
a S.  Congregatione  Aluinnis  suis  ubivis  terrarum  degentibus  omni  tempore  commeudatum. 
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In  a word,  all  sliould  bo  sensible  that  tbcy  will  be  the  iittci-  for  this  College,  and  the 
better  ejualified  to  attain  the  cnil  prescribed,  in  proportion  as  they  shall  exhibit  themselves 
more  willing  to  acquire  piety,  more  promijt  to  obey,  and  more  diligent  in  the  prosecution 
of  tlioir  studies.  Let  each,  therefore,  obedient  to  the  words  of  tlio  Apo.stle,  peacefully  and 
cheerfully  be  subject  to  the  Lord  in.that  calling  in  which  he  has  been  called  by  God.  Let 
all  carefully  clicri.sh  mutual  charity  and  good  will  in  the  bond  of  ]->eace,  diving  offence  to  no 
\nan .-  let  them  cultivate  modesty  aiid  humility,  let  them  shun  contentions  and  disputes, 
which,  being  the  works  of  the  flesh,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  same  Apostle,  are 
oftentimes  the  cause  of  the  greatest  misfortunes.  Emulating,  therefore,  the  better  gifts, 
let  them  endeavour  to  form  in  themselves  the  virtues  which  they  see  in  others,  and  in 
their  turn  let  them  adopt  the  examples  of  distinguished  excellence  ; at  the  same  time  lot 
them  .study  to  shun  the  vices  which  they  happen  to  see  in  others,  and  let  them  dread  to 
commit  what  displeases  them  in  others. 

Declarations  of  the  Students  of  the  Roman  Catholic  College  of  Maynooth. 

I,  the  undersigned,  promise  and  engage,  That  I am  neither,  at  present  concerned  in  any 
latent  conspiracy,  and  that  I will  not  bo  concerned  at  any  other  time  in  such,  and  that 
I will  carefully  and  faifhfiilly  preserve  all  and  every  one  of  the  statutes  and  regulations  of 
this  College  as  long  as  I shall  remain  in  it,  and  that  1 shall  not  intentionally  say  or  do 
any  thing  by  'which  the  said  statutes  and  regulations  may  sustain  any  detriment,  or  by 
which  tlic  other  students  may  bo  led  to  their  violation  or  contempt ; to  the  truth  of  which 
1 have  liero  subscribed. 

“ For  lio  that  rojectetli  wisdom  and  discipline  is  unhappy ; and  their  hope  is  vain  and 
their  labours  without  fruit,  and  their  works  iinpn-ofitable.”  Sap.  chap.  3,  v.  li. 


I consider  this  Translation  of  the  Statutes  and  Rcgula  Pietatis,  &c.,  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Collcu'O  of  Maynooth,  to  be  perfectly  correct;  and  to  render  faithfully  the  sense  of  the 
original. 

(Signed)  B.  Ckutty,  rresident. 


APPENDIX,  Ko  G. 

TiiAXSCA-noN  of  a Letter  from  the  Cardinal  Prefect  of  the  Propaganda  at  Rome,  to  the 
'J'rustees  of  the  Royal  Catholic  College  of  Maynooth;  dated  July  Dth,  1700. 

Ykry  Illustrious  and  Most  Rkverexd  Lords, 

Such  has  ever  been  the  strong  and  constant  affection,  and  very  groat  esteem  of  tins 
Sacred  Congregation  for  the  Climmb  of  lreland~a  Church  renowned  for  its  ancient  sanctity— 
that  as  it  felt  groat  grief  and  heartfelt  sorrow  in  all  its  adversities,  so  now  sharing  in  its 
joys  the  Sacred  Congregation  is  delighted  exceedingly,  and  congratulates  at  once  itself  and 
vou  upon  the  very  pleasing  intelligence  which  your  letter  imparts— namely,  that  the 
singular  liberality  and  muniflcencc  of  the  most  powerful  and  most  clement  King,_and  of 
the  aii'^^ust  Parliament,  have  given  to  you  the  opportunity  and  the  means  of  instituting  and 
erecting  a very  ample  seminary  for  the  preparation  of  young  men  for  the  Sacred  ^Ministry. 

For  *an  event  so  important  and  so  auspicious  never-ceasing  tlianks  arc  due  above  all  to 
the  sreat  and  good  God,  the  Giver  of  all  good  gifts.  It  is  also  most  desirable,  and,  doubt- 
Icssrshall  be  sedulously  attended  to  by  you,  that  you  shall  show  yourselves  worthy  of 
so  great  a favour  by  every  becoming  acknowledgment  of  grateful  minds.  If  kind  oHices 
are'^duo  to  our  adversaries,  what  must  be  our  obligations  to  those,  who,  under  Providence, 
kindly  come  to  our  aid  and  enable  us  to  lead  a quiet  and  tranquil  life  in  all  picty._  And 
we  the  more  confidently  trust  that,  through  God^s  mercy,  this  favour  shall  prove  felicitous 
to  yon,  as,  from  our  long  experience  and  thorough  knowledge  of  yonr  virtues,  vve  ieel 
a'Siu'od  that  you  shall  never  be  wanting  in  attention  to  these  two  duties  of  your  pastoral 
care.  First,  that  you  take  care  that  the  youth  called  to  the  inheritance  of  the  j.ord  be 
imbued  with  precepts  and  morals  worthy  of  thoir  vocation,  that,  as  the  Apostle  ordains, 
tliev  advance  in  faith  and  charity,  that  they  learn  to  be  sober,  prudent,  chaste,  modest,  not 
avaricious,  not  given  to  wine,  not  litigious,  giving  no  offence  to  any  man,  careful  to  keep 
peace  in  the  unity  of  the  spirit,  and  particularly  that  you  frequently  and  earnestly  admonish 
them  to  be  obedient  to  princes  and  powers,  that  these  may  never  have  to  repent,  hut  rather 
have  to  congratulate  themselves  every  day  for  having  conferred  tliis  singular  favour  on 
Catholics,  as  they  become  more  and  more  convinced  that  obedience  of  an  inviojabie 
fidelity  to  higher  powers  is  especially  inculcated  by  Catholics — which  obedience,  divinely 
taught  by  apostolic  mandate,  has  ever  been  solemnly  and  sedulously  recommended,  as  you 
wc-11  know,  by  theSacred  Congregation  to  its  own  alumni,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places.  Your 
other  duty,  and  one  ever  attended  to  with  the  greatest  care  by  the  pastors  of  the  Church, 
is  to  see  that  the  youth  devoted  to  Sacred  Discipline  bo  taught  good  and  sound  doctrine, 
which,  'when  occasion  requires  it,  they  may,  as  the  apostle  admonishes,  faithfully  impart 
to  others that  you  diligently  provide  by  caution  and  every  other  means  against  the  intro- 

duction and  spreading  of  the  pernicious  opinions,  or  what  may  be  more  properly  called  the 
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- 6.  Alterr.m  osfc,  in  quo  snmmo  semper  studio  ciira  evigilavit  Pasforum  Ecclesia;,  ut  qui 
Sacris  DiscijAinis  addicti  fimt  Adolesccntos,  bonte,  sana3que  doctrinaj  verbis  criidiantur,  qua> 
, e.  dein  ubi  opus  fuei-ifc,  potentos  sint,  aliis,  ut  monet  Apostolus,  Meliter  tradero,  qua  etiam, 
da  diligenti  cautionc,  ut  et  omni  alia  ope  providomliim  est,  ne  in  grcgcm  irrcpant  aliquando, 

aut  serpant  latius  perniciosarum  02>inionum.  sen  j)otiu.s  en-orum  portenta,  quaj  miseiis  bisce 
prassevtiin  temporibus  insana  qutedam  plnlosopbandi  libido  in  liumajii  generis  perniciem 
invcxit,  quam  ea  mox  consecuta  est  flagitiorutn.  scelerum,  imjdetatum  generis  cujusque 
fteda,  tetnaque  colluvies,  jam  ut  nemini  obscurura  esse  queat,  qitiii  dilapsasemel  ex  hominum 
menti!)us  notitia  Supremi  Xurninis,  simul  cum  extincta  rcligione  sensus  omnis  huinanitatis 
extinguatur. 

Neque  minus  cnrandura,  ne  sint  inter  Vos,  qui  falsa  zcli  specie  inducti,  licere  sibi  2>utent 
Sacra  Dogmata,  Dogmatumve  consocrata  vocabula  cmollire,  quo  facilius  discissas  Sectas  ad 
concordiam  cum  Catholicis  inoundani  alliccre  valeant,  quasi  non  secus  ac  si  de  forensi  lite 
ageretur,  fas  esset  deVerboDeitransigevc,  cujus  depositum  Ecclesite  credituin  cstincorrupta 
fide  custodiendum : Imprudentes  sane,  qui  non  advertant  in  mundanarum  rerum  omnium 
perpotua  inconstautia,  ot  mutabilitate,  hanc  plane  unam  Catbolici  Dogmatis  inviolalam  ab 
origine  integritatem,  non  nisi  una  quoque  Divini  Sui  Conditoris  adrairabili  virtute  sustentari 
potuissG,  in  qua  uua  proinde  immutabili  constantia  Digitus  ipse  Dei  patentem  omnium 
oculis,  oandcmqne  splendidissimani  notam  impvcssorit,  qua  una  Divina  Eeligio  se  sua  luce 
a ceteris  Sectarum  quarumeunque  variantibus  commentis  sccerneret. 

Quo  majori  repreheiisiono  digni  so  produut,  qui  Catholicos  sese  profiteutes,  dum  suo 
imtu,  ot  arbitratu,  spreta  coinmuni  Eccicsiamm  auctoritate  Doctores  Legis  esse  volunt,  iu 
profana,  ct  vaniloquia  convertuutur,  quibus  otiani  dum  agnoscunt,  ultroque  fatentur  dissen- 
siones.  jurgia,  contcnfcioues  oriri,  in  his  tamon  obfirmato  aniino  persistuut,  baud  satis 
attendentes,  quo  instinctu  concitetur  spiritus  iste  contciitionis.  cujus  consuetudinem  non 
habet  I'lcclcsia  Dei,  per  quern  turbata  Ecclesite  pace  Spiritus  veritatis  contristatur,  Spiritus 
Dei,  qui  Deus  est  pacis,  ct  non  dissensionis. 

Cui  gliscenti  inalo  comprimendo  cum  alia  multa,  turn  et  istud  pro  Vosti-a  Sapientia 
intelligitis,  quod  paullo  ante  indicatuni  ost,  valdc  profuturum,  si  Juvenes,  qui  Vobis  com- 
mendautur,  sauaa  doctrinaj  pabulo  enutriendi.  discant  in  primis  non  altum  sapere,  sod  sapere 
ad  sobrietatem,  ne  ct  ipsi  juvenili  quodam  impetii  animi  elati,  sese  cupidius  illis  implicent 
peregrinis,  novitcr  inductis,  ad  exquisitioris  cujusdam  eriiditionis  fallacera  spcciein  com- 
positis,  ct  adornatis  opinionura  commentis,  quibus  non  paucos  reprobas,  suspectsevo  notaa 
Scriptore.s  audiant  ad  aliquam  ut  nomini  certe  Catholico  invidendam  nominis,  et  famaj 
• cclebritatem  pervenisse.  Jliscri,  qui  sese  Auctoribus  temerc  conimittant,  quos  scire  debcant 
ct  falli,  ct  failcre  potuis.se : Sspius  2>i’<^inde  admonondi,  quod  prfeclarc  dictum  est  ab 
Augustino,  ductrinam  veritatis  positam  esse  a Deo  in  Cathedra  Unitaiis  ; utquitutura  se  ab 
omni  errandi  peiiculo  prajstarc  velit,  ad  illius  Apostoliere  Catbedvie  auctoritatem  se  conferat, 
quam  sciat  sic  a diobus  antiquis  dispositam  esse,  ut  per  Os  Petri  pcvpetuo  in  ea  victuri 
audiront  Gentes  Verbum  Evangelii,  et  crederent,  Absit  proptorca,  ut  Catbolicus  quisjnam 
satis  sapiens  sibiinetipsi  videri  velit,  ut  cum  ]>udeat  cx  ejus  Sedis  ilagistcrio  pcndei'e,  a qua 
una  niaximus  Doctor  Hieronymus,  ut  sentiendi  ita  et  loquendi  normam  dari  sibi  summis 
jjrecibus  efflagitabat. 

Vernm  cum  ct  iionnullm  ad  hue  supersint  qutestiones,  qiijc  in  Scbolaimm  disputationibus 
in  utrainquc  i)artcin  salva  fide,  et  pace  versantur,  magni  quoque  rofert  statuere,  quibus 
potissimuin  Diicibus,  ac  Magbstris  in  earum  explicatione  utendum  sit.  Quo  in  deleetu  ne 
diiitius  liifisitanduin  sit,  faciunt  duo  ilia,  qure  sc  statira  omnium  oculis  offerunt  splcndi- 
dis.sima  Ecclcsias  lamina,  et  ornamenta  Augustinus  ct  Thomas,  quorum  oxccllciiti  doetrince 
Orbem  prqpe  totiim  Tlicologica)  Discipliufe  conqjloctenti.  eo  tutius  fidcre  quisque  valeat, 
quo  amplipra  illis  omni  rotate,  Sapiontium  omnium  consensu,  Summorura  Pontiticum 
notissiniis  Dccretis  tributa  sunt  plena  laudis,  et  commendationis  insignia. 

Ilorum  ductu  nimia  quorundam,  nimiumque  dissoluta  in  tradendis  morura  regiilis  facilitas 
ita  vitabitur.  ut  bivangelicce  Caiitatis  mansuetudo,  et  suavitas  ab  ea  qum  propria  est  Cbris- 
tiaiuo  iostitutiouis  salutari  severitate  nunquam  disjungatur. 

Ilis  tot  tantisque  adjumentis  cum  Pastoralis  Vestri  Ministerii  viva  vox  accesserit  plena 
gravitatis,  ot  sapientim  miniino  profecto  dubitanduin,  quin  ex  fioreute  ista  loctissimonun 
Adqleseontum  corona,  quos  in  spera  Ecclcsise  Curce  Vestrm  corameiidatos  Sacra  Congre- 
gatio  amantissime  complcctitur,  quam  plures,  juvantc  Doo  idonoi  prodituri  sint  Ministri 
CiiinsTi  Jesu,  qui  provideiitos  bona  eoram  Deo,  et  hominibus,  doctrinie  veritatom  Saiic- 
titatc  vit»  illustrent.  et  comprobent : Quorum  conversatio  c Coclis  in  terrain  deducta  vel 
ijjsos  nostros  Obtrectatorcs  in  sui  admirationem  rapiat,  eosquo  ad  glovificaiiduin  Deum  in 
veritatis  agnitiune  facilius  adducat. 

Intorca  dum  Sacra  Congregatio  sua  Vobis  omnia  Studia,  et  officia  defort  oxanimo,  Deum 
Opt.  ilax.  summis  prccibus  rogare  non  dcsinifc,  ut  Vos  Vestri  sompor  sirnillimos  Sibi, 
EcclesLvque  imivcrsm  quam  diutissime  servet  incolumes. 

A.  A.  V.  V.  _ ^ H.  Card,  Gerdil  Prmf. 

Romm,  9 .Tnlii,  1796.  C^lsau  Archiep.  Visibenus,  See. 

Per  Illustribus  ac  Reverendissimis  D.  D. 

Arcbiepiscopis,  et  Episcopis  Prmfectis,  sen  Commissaviis 

Reoaus  Collegii  Catholici  S.  Patiucii  in  Hibernia. 
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monstrous  errors,  which  in  those  evil  clays  especially  have  been  introduced  by  a licentious  Ari’tsuix,  No.  6. 
passion  for  philosophizing — errors  Iraught  with  the  ruin  of  luanhind,  and  cpiickly  followed  ■: — 

by  a black  and  hideous  train  of  crime,  of  excess,  and  of  e\‘ery  species  of  impietj',  'wliich,  froni”cardinar  Pre 
as  every  one  may  plainly  see,  has  overthrown  religion,  extinguished  the  knowledge  of  the  feet  of  Propnganda 
Supreme  Deity,  and  destroyed  every  feeling  of  humanity.  Nor  are  you  to  be  less  careful  toTms- 

iii  seeing  that  there  be  none  amongst  you,  wlio,  induced  by  a false  zeal,  would  suppose  them-  Mayuootli 
selves  at  liberty  to  smooth  down  the  Sacred  Dogmas,  or  the  cor.sccrated  language  of  tliese 
Dogmas,  with  a view  to  induce  dissenting  Sects  to  return  the  more  readily  to  the  Catholic 
Church,  as  if  it  were  allowed  to  treat  as  a matter  of  more  forensic  litigation  the  "Word  of 
God,  the  deposit  of  which  was  committed  to  the  Church,  and  must  be  preserved  with 
inviolable  fidelity.  Such  persons  are  indeed  devoid  of  refiection  who  do  not  consider  tliat, 
whilst  every  thing  human  is  inconstant  and  ever  changing,  the  one  inviolate  integrity  of 
Catholic  Dogma  which  has  continued  from  the  beginning,  is  to  be  attributed  solely  to  the 
one  admirable  virtue  of  its  Divine  Founder,  and  that  the  Finger  of  God  1ms  in  this  immut- 
able constancy  impressed  a sign  visible  to  every  eye,  and  a splendid  characteristic  whereby 
the  one  True  Religion  is  distinguished  by  its  o’i\'n  lustre  from  the  varying  fictions  of  all  other 
Sects  whatsoever.  Wherefore  are  those  persons  worthy  of  severer  reprehension,  who, 
professing  themsolvos  to  be  Catholics,  yci  desj)ise  the  common  authority  of  tlio  Church, 
and  by  their  own  arbitrary  choice  constitute  ther.iselves  Doctors  of  the  Latv,  and  embrace 
profane  and  vain  doctrines,  to  which  they  obstinately  adhere,  even  w hilst  they  freely  admit 
such  doctrines  to  be  the  source  of  dissension,  and  disputation,  and  strife;  and  they  seem  to 
forget  the  author  of  that  spirit  of  contention  which  is  foreign  to  the  Church — Avhich,  by 
disturbing  the  peace  of  the  Church,  contristates  the  Spirit  of  'i'mth — the  Spirit  of  God,  who 
is  the  God  of  peace  and  not  of  dissension.  This  growing  evil,  you  are  aware,  can  he 
repressed  by  many  remedies,  and  in  particular  by  that  already  refeiTed  to,  namely,  that  the 
youth  intrusted  to  your  care  be  nurtured  with  ihe  food  of  soniid  doctrine,  and  be  taught 
in  the  first  place  not  to  be  more  wise  than  it  hehoveth  to  bo  wise,  bud  to  be  wise  unto 
sobriety,  lest,  prompted  by  juvenile  ardour,  they  engage  rashly  in  the  study  of  strange  and 
modern  opinions  wliich  are  dressed  out  in  the  deceitful  garb  of  a refined  erudition,  and 
whose  abandoned  or  susjiccted  authors  may  be  reported  to  have  acquired  a certain  cele- 
brity, but  a celebrity  such  as  no  Catholic  can  envy. 

Unhappy  are  those  who  entrust  themselves  rashly  to  authors  who,  they  ought  to  know, 
can  both  deceive  and  be  deceived. 

They  are  therefore  to  be  frequently  admonished  tliat,  as  Augustine  has  very  well 
expressed  it,  “ tka  doctrine  of  irvtk  is -placed  by  God  in  the  Chair  of  Unity,”  so  that  he 
who  wishes  to  be  secure  from  all  danger  of  error  should  repair  to  the  authority  of  that 
Apostolic  Chair  which  he  knows  to  be  so  constituted  from  the  ancient  days  that,  from  the 
mouth  of  Peter  always  living  in  tliat  chair,  the  Gentiles  should  hear  the  word  of  the 
Gospel  and  beliei'e.  Wherefore  let  no  Catholic  wish  to  seem  to  himself  so  wise  as  to  be 
ashamed  to  depend  on  the  Magistracy  of  that  See  from  w'hich  alone  Jerome,  that  illustrious 
Doctor  of  the  Church,  earnestly  sought  for  the  rule  by  which  to  judge  and  speak.  Yet, 
since  there  are  some  questions  discussed  in  the  schools  without  jirejudice  to  faith  or  peace, 
it  is  also  of  great  importance  to  state  what  guides  and  masters  are  to  be  used  in  the  expla- 
nation of  such  questions.  In  making  the  selection,  we  cannot  hesitate  in  our  choice,  for  at 
once  the  eyes  of  all  turn  towards  those  two  siilendid  lights  and  ornaments  of  the  Church, 

Augustine  and  Thomas,  to  whose  excellent  doctrines,  which  embrace  almost  tlie  whole 
course  of  Theological  Discijiline,  one  may  the  more  confidently  trust,  as  the  highest  tributes 
of  praise  and  marks  of  commendation  have  at  all  times,  and  witli  approbation  of  all  wise 
men,  been  bestowed  upon  them  in  the  well  known  decrees  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiffs. 

Under  such  guidance  the  excessive  and  wanton  liberality  of  some  in  laying  down  the  rules 
of  morals,  sliall  be  so  avoided,  that  the  mildness  and  suavity  of  Evangelical  Charity  shall  never 
be  disassociated  from  that  salutary  severity  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Christian  institution. 

When  to  aids  so  numerous  and  so  great  shall  be  joined  the  living  voice  of  your  pastoral 
Ministry — a voice  full  of  gravity  and  wisdom — there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  from  the  pro- 
mising collection  of  chosen  youth  commended  to  your  care  for  the  hope  of  the  Church,  and 
whom  tlic  S.  Congregation  affectionately  embraces,  very  many,  with  God’s  aid,  shall  go  forth 
fit  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ ; who  providing  good  things  before  God  and  men,  shall,  by  the 
sanctity  of  their  lives,  recommend  and  shed  ahistre  U2)on  the  truth  of  their  doctrine — whose 
conversation,  brought  clown  to  eavtli  from  Heaven,  shall  Avin  tlie  admiration  even  of  our 
calumniators,  and  lead  them  the  more  easily  to  glorify  God  in  the  knowledge  of  truth. 

In  the  meantime  av hilst  the  S.  Congrogation  cordiailypresents  you  AA’ith  its  best  Avislies  and 
sei-A’ices,  it  ceasos  not  to  earnestly  supplicate  the  great  and  good  God  to  long  preserve  you 
ever  like  to  Avhat  you  are,  and  in  safety  for  onrsclvos,  and  tor  tlic  universal  clturch. 

A.  A.  V.  V.  H.  Caiid,  Gcrclil  Prmf. 

At  Rome,  9th  of  July,  179(5.  C.'esau  Archij.  Visibenus,  Sec. 

To  the  Very  Illustrious  and  Most  RcA-crend  Lords, 

Archbishops  and  Bishops,  Prefects  or  Commis.sioners  of  the 
Royal  Catholic  College  of  Sx.  P.\thick,  in  Ireland. 
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Al-’PEKDIX  TO  REPORT 


Al'l*EK»IX,  No.  13. 

Heply  to  communica- 
tion from  Cardinal 
Prefect  of  Propa- 
j^nda  at  Uoiibc,  to 
Trustees  t>f  College 
of  Maynootli. 


Responsum. 

Eminentissime  et  Heverndissimk  Domine,  _ , • . „ 

Post  acceptam  ab  Avdiiepiscopo  Dubliniensi  pergratam  Eminontia?  tu®  nobis  iiifra- 
seriptis  Rcgalis  Collogii  Catholici  S.  Patvitii  Curatoribiis,  ad  diein  !)  Meiisis  Julii,  proximo 
prtetoriti  inscriptam  Epistolam,  iionnisi  hisce  diebus  una  convenirc  potuimus.  Nulla  inter- 
posita  mora,  perlecta  est  in  ipso  pvassentis  iiostri  Conventus  exordio,  cum  omnium  nostrum 
Icetitia  et  plausu  siugulari.  In  ilia  namqne  cognovimus  turn  consiiioriim  gravitatem  summam, 
turn  eximiam  pnulentiam  doctriiuc  sacrie  ct  cloquentiEe  luminibus  ornatam,  denique  caritatem 
illam,  qua  S.  Coiigregatio  sibi  semper  constans  et  par  rebus  nostris  studere  et  patrocinari 

non  ccssat.  _ , . „ i-.  , » 

Pro  tarn  insigni  E E.  P P.  in  nos  et  hanc  Ilibcrnife  Ecclesiam  Stnan  et  Amoris  momi- 
monto,  gratias  agimus  quam  maximas,  simulque  spondemiis  ac  polliceimir,  nihil  nos,_opitu. 
lantc  i)co,  pro  viribus  nostris  non  actnvos,  u6  quaj  tarn  sapienter  et  opportune  ab  Emincntia 
tua  nobis  commendantur,  pro  religionis  bono,  et  sacri  nostri  Ministerii  decore,  ad  effectum 
perducantur. 

Hoc  a nobis  exigit  misera,  qua  utimur,  temporuni  conditio,  siquidcra  compertum  est, 
divinas  humanasque  leges  ab  impiis  faideratis  bominibus  pliilosopliorum  tituio  proterve 
abutentibus  jacere  palam  spretas  et  conculcatas,  illorumque  conatus  et  molimina  go  omnia 
spectarc,  ut  obliteratis,  si  fieri  possit,  in  liominum  raentibus  religionis  principiis,  quibus  vel 
ipsa  totius  civilis  Societatis  funclamenta  iimituntur,  corrupts  Natuvte  ciipiditatibus  liberius 
indulgoaiit,  et  obsequium  spiritualibus  ct  terreiiis  potestatibus  debitum  oinnino  excutiant. 
Qua)  inde  secuta  sint  omnis  generis  Calamitates  et  ilala  quis  ignoref?  Quis  neget?  Quis 
bonus  non  deilcat  ? ....  . . , . . 

Nostrum  profecto  est  prmcipue,  immo  cujusvis  ovdinis  Ecclesiasticorum,  lusceingeiitibus 
mails  ox  novoruin  errorum  portentis  scaturientibus,  agiuine  facto  ct  in  aciem  iiistructo, 
quantum  possumus,  oceurrere  Vorbo  Vitas  in  doctrina  Sana,  et  exemplo  irreprebonsibili ; ut 
eos  qui  contradicuut  officacitcr  arguere  valeamus. 

Ad  juvencs  in  sovtein  Domini  vocatos  atque  sacris  disciplinis  in  Collegio  imbuendos  quod 
attinet,  maxime  interest,  uti  sapienter  inoiiot  Eminentia  tna,  ut  same  doctrinas  pabulo 
enutriantur,  atque  a noxio  vel  suspecto  arccantur  : Caveiulum  item  ab  inutilibus  ofc  stultis 
quaistionibus  qu£C  lites  generant.  In  dubiis  vero  do  quibus  salva  fide  et  pace  in  Sebolis  liiiic 
indo  disputatur  cum  Nobis  exploratum  sit  quot,  et  quam  eximiia  prtccoiiiis  Summi  Poiitifices 
et  Ecclcsia  universa  omni  tevo  cxornaverint  doctrinam  S.  Augiistini,  et  S.  'Ihoinas  fidelissimi 
ejus  interpretis,  bos  tanquain  duces  ct  Magistros  in  ejusmodi  quEestionibus  ainplectcndos 

et  seqnendos  curabimus.  _ ■ 

Ncque  minus  nobis  corcli  crit,  omni  qua  par  est  grati  et  obsequentis  animi  significations, 
di<rnos  nos  comprobare  iiisignis  aceepti  boncficii  a Screnissimi  llegis  nostri  Augustiquo 
Senatua  libcralitate  et  Munificentia ; itemque  pro  tali  tamque  prospcio  eventu  bonorum 
omnium  largitori  Deo.  Opt.  Max.  immortales  gratias  baberc. 

Ingemisciimis  profecto  vel  inter  eos  qui  Catholicos  se  profitentui-,  nonnullos  reperiri,  qui 
vol  falsEO  pictatis  specie  vel  ingenii  luxuriantis  illecebris  adducti,  dogmata  dogmatuniquo 
ab  Ecclesia  Doi  saiicita  vocabula  cmollire  et  extenuare  conantur ; et  spreta  communi 
Ecclesiaruin  omnium  auctoritatc,  Doctores  legis  se  exhibontes,  ad  vaiiiloquia  ct  jirofana 
convertuntur ; non  satis  attoiulcntes  coiicitari  inde  Spiritum  Contentionis  cujus  consuetu- 
diiiem  non  Iiabet  Ecclesia  Dei.  His  constanter  opponemus  prEeclarmn  Augustini  effatum — ■ 
doctrinam  Veritatis  positara  esse  in  Cathedra  Unitatis — proindequo  vere  Catbolicorum 
Nemini  licere  a Sedis  ApostolicEe  Mixgisterio  se  subducere,  a qua  una  Maximus  Doctor 
Hieronymus  ut  sentiendi  ita  ct  loquendi  norniam  dari  sibi  sunimis  prccibus  efilagitabat. 

Hanc  salutarem  sentiendi  ct  loquendi  rcgulam  a Majoribus  nostris  accepimus,  quibus 
nulli  priores  unquam  fuere  in  agnoscenda  tuendaque  Romani  Pontifieis  suprema  in  universos 
Cliristi  fidcles  divinitus  iiistituta  jurisdictione  et  auctoritatc : Cujus,  ut  et  emterorum 
CatliolicED  fidci  dogmatura  sacratissimum  depositum  nobis  commissum,  fidoliter  custodiemus 
inviolatuin,  Succcssoribus  nostris  tradeiidura. 

Interim,  Nos  et  Collegium  cui  prmsumus  S.  Congregationis  patrocinio  enixe  commen- 
dantes  nccnon  Deum  Ojit.  Max.  indefinenter  exorantes  ut  Eminentiah  Toam,  ad  EcclesiiD 
bonum  ct  decus,  quam  diutissime  sospitet  sorvetquo  incoluraem,  siugulari  cum  obsequio  ex 
auimo  subscribimur. 

Eniinentissirae  Domine, 

Vestri  Immillimi  et  addictissimi  in  Domino  Servi, 
Dublinii,  17  Nov.,  1796. 


F.  Jon.  Tiio.  Arebiep.  Dublinicnsis,  &c. 
Bos.  Arebiep.  Tuaraonsis. 

P.  J.  Plunkett,  Ejms.  Midensis. 
PiiiLippcs,  Derronsis  Epus. 

Daniel,  Epus.  Darensis  et  Leigblinien. 
Thomas  Hussey,  Collegii  PrEBScs. 

Concordant  cum  Autograpbis, 

F.  Joii.  Tiio.  Dublinieii. 


Richardus,  Armacanus,  &c. 

Tno.  Arebiep.  Casselicnsis. 

Filvn.  Moylan,  Epus.  Corcagiensis. 
Geilxrdus  Teahan,  Epus.  Korriensis. 
Edjiundus  French,  Epus.  Elpbinensis. 
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Answer.  Appendix  No.  6. 

Reply  to  eommunica- 

SfosT  E.\unent  and  Most  Reverend  Lord,  tRm  from  Cardinal 

Since  the  receipt  of  yom- very  welcome  letter,  bc.aring  date  tbe  9tli  of  July  last,  and 
which  was  lianded  to  us  by  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  wo  could  not  assemble  together  of  CoU^^ 

before  the  present  day.  Forthwith,  at  the  very  opening  of  our  yjrescnt  meeting,  the  letter  of  i\I.aynootli. 
was  read,  to  the  great  joy  and  singular  satisfaction  of  all  of  us  ; for  in  it  we  have  recognised, 
at  the  same  time,  coniwcls  of  the  greatest  moinent,  and  singular  prudence  adorned  with  the 
ii>vhts  of  sacred  doctrine  and  eloquence,  and,  finally,  that  charity  with  which  the  Sacred 
Congregation  has  ever  uniformly  continued  to  attend  to  and  watch  over  our  interests.  For 
so  rcmiwhable  a monument  of  tiie  zeal  and  aifcction  of  your  eminence  towards  oursedves 
and  the  Church  of  Ireland  wo  tender  our  most  grateful  thanks,  and.  at  the  same  time, 
engage  and  promise  that,  with  God's  assistance,  as  i'ar  as  in  us  lies,  we  shall  make  every 
exertion  to  give,  for  the  good  of  religion  and  the  honour  of  our  iioly  ministry,  offcct  to  the 
wise  and  o])portunc  suggestions  of  your  Eminence. 

The  unhappy  state  of  tlio  times  in  which  we  live  demands  thi.s  of  us,  as  it  is  manifest 
that  the  Divine  and  human  laws  su-o  openly  despised  and  trampled  on  by  impious  confede- 
rated men,  who  wantonly  abuse  the  name  of  philosophers — whose  encleavouvs  and  exer- 
tions all  aim  at  obliterating,  if  possible,  from  the  minds  of  men,  the  principles  of  i-eligion 
on  which  the  very  foundations  of  all  civil  society  are  based,  that  they  may  more  freely  gra- 
tify the  passions  of  corrupt  nature,  and  entirely  shake  off  the  obedience  due  to  spiritual 
and  temporal  authority.  And  who  is  ignorant  of  the  calamities  and  evils  of  every  sort  that 
have  been  the  result  ? 1Vho  denies  their  existence?  What  good  man  does  not  mourn 
over  them?  It  is,  truly,  our  duty  iu  particular,  as  it  is  also  that  of  Ecclesiastics  of  every 
order,  to  oppose  those'gigantic  evils,  engeiidereil  by  recent  portentous  crroi's,  in  enm- 
pact  body,  and  firm  array,  with  the  Wor^  of  Life,  in  sound  doctrine  and  irreproachable 
example,  so  that  wo  may  be  able  to  reprove  effectively  those  who  gainsay.  In  reference  to 
the  youth  who  are  called  to  the  inheritance  of  the  Lord,  and  to  bo  trained  up  in  the  Col- 
lege in  sacred  discipline,  it  is,  as  your  Eminence  wisidy  remarks,  a matter  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  have  them  nourished  with  the  food  of  sound  doctrine,  and  restrained  from  noxious 
or  suspected  food.  They  must  also  he  guarded  against  those  useless  and  foolish  questions 
which  generate  disputes,  But  in  matters  of  opinion  which  are  discussed  in  the  schools 
without  prejudice  to  faith  or  charity,  since  wc  arc  aware  of  the  many  and  singular  encomiums 
which  the  sovereign  Pontiffs  and  the  entire  Church  have  at  all  times  bestowed  on  the  doctrine 
of  St.  Augustine,  and  of  St.  Thomas,  his  most  faithful  interpreter,  wc  shall  take  care  tliat  those 
he  adopted  and  followed  as  guides  and  masters  iu  such  questions.  Nor  shall  we  be  less  soli- 
citous about  approving  ourselves,  by  every  suitable  expression  of  grateful  and  dutiful  feeling-, 
worthy  of  the  illustrious  favour  received  from  the  liberality  and  munificence  of  our  most 
serene  King  and  august  Parliament,  and  also  of  rendering,  for  an  event  so  great  and  so 
auspicious,  unceasing  thanks  to  tho  groat  and  good  God.  the  Giver  of  all  good  gifts.  M e 
deeply  deplore,  indeed,  that,  even  amongst  thr.so  who  profess  themselves  Catholics,  arc  found 
some  who,  led  on  by  the  appearance  of  a false  piety,  or  by  tho  allurements  of  licentious 
genius,  endeavour  to  smooth  down  and  weaken  the  dogmas  of  the  Cliurch  and  the  conse- 
crated language  of  these  dogmas,  and,  despising  the  common  authority  of  all  the  Churches, 
have  constituted  themselves  doctors  of  the  law,  and  given  themselves  up  to  profane  and 
foolish  speech,  not  sufficiently  considering  that  thereby  the  spirit  of  contention  is  awakeiKnl 
—a  spirit  so  foreign  to  the  Church  of  God.  To  such  we  shall  constantly  oppose  that  re- 
nowned saying  of  Augustine,  That  the  doctrine  of  truth  is  placed  in  the  chair  of  unity,” 
and  that,  therefore,  it  is  not  lawful  for  any  true  Catholic  to  withdraw  himself  from  tho 
teaching  of  the  Apostolic  See,  from  which  alone  that  great  doctor,  Jerome,  earnestly 
desired  to  receive  the  rule  by  which  to  judge  and  spealt.  This  salutary  rule  of  judging 
and  speaking  we  have  received  from  our  predecessors,  who  wore  ever  foremost  in  acknow- 
ledging and  defending  the  divinely  instituted  supreme  jurisdiction  and  authority  of  the 
Roman  Pontiff  over  all  the  faithful  of  Christ ; the  most  sacred  deposit  of  which  dogma,  as 
well  as  of  the  other  dogmas  of  Catholic  faith,  was  committed  to  us,  and  we  shall  I'aitlifully 
guard  it  inviolate,  to  bo  so  transmitted  to  our  .successors.  In  the  meantime,  earnestly 
commending  ourselves,  and  the  College  over  which  we  preside,  to  the  protection  of  the 
Sacred  Congregation,  and  also  unceasingly  imploring  the  great  and  good  God  to  protect 
and  preserve  for  a very  long  time  your  Eminence  in  safety,  for  the  good  and  glory  of  the 
Church,  we  subscribe  ourselves,  with -profound  reverence, 

Most  Eminent  Lord, 

Your  most  Imrable  and  devoted  Servants  in  tho  Lord, 
at  Dublin,  17th  November,  179C. 
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APPENDIX,  No.  7. 

Papers  of  Questions  addressed  by  the  Commissioners  to  the  Superiors  and 
Officers  of  the  College. 

Paper  A. — Questions  addressed  to  the  President  and  Bursar. 

1.  hat  was  the  income  of  Maynooth  College,  arising  from  parliamentary  grant,  land, 
]ioiise.s,  interest  of  money,  burses,  fees,  or  deposits  from  students,  or  other  sources,  in  the 
financial  years  of  1844,  and  1852,  respectively  ? 

^ yums  has  the  College  received  from  bequests  or  private  gifts  since  November 

3.  flow  much,  and  what  parts,  respectively,  of  its  annual  income,  derived  from  all 
sources,  are  legally  apjilicable  to  iho  general  purposes  of  the  College,  at  the  discretion  of 
tlio  Timstees,  or  any  other  person  ; anil  how  much  can  be  lawfully  applied  to  certain,  and 
what  specific  objects? 

4.  How,  and  by  whom,  is  the  anmial  expenditure  of  the  College  audited,  and  what  is 
the  nature  of  the  control  exercised  by  the  Trustees  over  tbe  details  of  such  expenditure  ? 

5.  Is  any  account  of  tlie  annual  expenditure  of  the  College  submitted  to  the  Visitors  at 
their  annual  visitation? 

6.  State  the  expenditure  of  and  for  the  College,  out  of  all  sources  of  income,  in  every 
yeai' from  the  year  1844  to  the  year  1852,  inclusive,  under  the  several  heads  of  outlay, 
distinguishing,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  expenditure  out  of  funds  supplied  by  the  State  ii'ora 
the  expenditure  out  of  the  income  from  other  sources,  and  the  yiurposes  to  which  the 
income  last  mentioned  has  been  applied. 

7.  Give  an  account  of  the  sums  expended  in  the  erection  of  new  buildings  at  Maynooth 
College  since  1825,  distinguishing  the  funds  respectively  furnished  from  the  general 
rc.sources  of  the  College,  and  from  specific  parliamentary  grants,  or  from  the  Board  of 
'W^’orks, 

8.  What  has  been  the  amount  expended  by  the  College  itself,  year  hy  year,  since  the 
year  1825,  in  the  repairs  or  extension  of  their  lecture-rooms,  library,  museum,  and  other 
builchugs,  respectively,  and  in  the  purchase  of  books,  instruments,  fui'iiitiire,  and  other 
rciiuiremcnts  lor  the  same  ? From  what  sources  are  such  funds  procured  ; and  are  you  of 
opinion  that  a sufTicicnt  proporticii  of  the  funds  of  the  College  is  applied,  or  legally 
applic.ahle  to  such  purposes? 

!).  State  tlie  names  and  salaries  of  the  present  President,  Vice-President,  Professors, 
and  other  oflicei'S  of  the  College,  also  what  fees,  allowance  for  commons,  or  collateral 
advantages  arc  attached  to  the  said  offices. 

10  State  the  number  and  salaries  of  the  servants  of  the  College,  and  the  total  expense 
incurred  by  the  College  for  their  services. 

1 1.  IIow  many  students  were  on  the  books  of  the  College  on  the  16th  of  April,  1844, 
and  on  the  Ititli  of  April,  1853,  distinguishing  them  into  Dunboyne  students,  and  the 
several  classes  of  the  other  students,  senior  and  junior,  respectively,  students  holding 
burses  or  cxliibitions,  and  pensioners,  or  students  making  annual  or  otlier  paymeuts  to  the 
College  ? 

12.  How  many  students  entered  College  in  each  of  the  years  from  1844  to  185.3,  inclu- 
sive, respectively  ; and  how  many  in  each  and  the  same  years  have  obtained  priest’s  orders  ? 

13.  flow  many  have  been  expelled  or  otherwise  removed  from  the  College  within  the 
same  period,  and  how  many  have  loft  it  from  unwillingness  to  enter  into  holy  orders,  or 
from  any  other  cause  ? 

_ 14.  liow  many  students  of  the  College  have  died,  or  been  by  ill  health  permanently 
disabled  from  prosecuting  their  studies  within  tlie  same  period  in  each  year? 

^ 15.  State  the  mimber,  names,  and  amounts  of  the  different  burses  established  in  the 
College,  and  the  conditions  upon  which  tiicy  have  been  granted. 

1().  Are  any,  and  which  of  the  said  busses  held  by  students,  enjoying  any  other,  and 
wliat  moans  of  support  from  the  College  ? Is  there  any  case  in  which  more  than  one  burse 
is  lield  by  one  person,  or  in  wliich  one  burse  is  divided  among  two  or  more  students  ? 

17.  In  vs  bat  manner  is  the  income  which  arises  from  a burse  cliu’ingits  vacancy  disposed 
of?  Is  it  applied  to  any  special  purpose,  or  to  the  general  funds  of  the  College? 

J8.  By  wJiom  is  a student  selected  to  receive  a burse,  and  on  what  principle  is  such 
selection  made  from  among  the  persons  competent  to  rcceii’c  it  ? Is  it  usually  given  to  a 
student  on  his  entrance  into  College,  or  at  a more  advanced  period  of  his  course,  as  a 
reward  for  distinguislicd  merit,  or  upon  what  principle  is  the  selection  made  ? 


Appendix,  No,  7. 
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^ Paper  A. 
Bursar. 


ITMfe-'sm  Paper  B. — Questions  addressed  to  the  Professors. 

1.  IVliat  professorsliip  do  you  bold  ? IIow  long  have  you  held  it  ? What  arc  its  emolu- 
ments, salary,  or  fees?  When  was  it  founded  ? 

2.  What  arc  the  duties  performed  by  you  as  professor?  IIow  many  lectures  do  you 
give  during  the  year,  and  for  what  period?  What  examinations  do  you  hold?  Are  your 
lectures  chiefly  catechetical  or  in  tbe  form  of  prelections  ? Out  of  what  books,  and  on 
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•wFat  subjects  do  you  lecture  or  oxamiuo?  What  classes  of  students  .attend  your  lectures 
and  examinations  ? and  what  is  the  aver.age  number  of  such  attendants  ? Is'such  attend- 
ance on  the  pai-t  of  the  students  voluntary  or  compulsory;  and  do  the  students  or  any  of 
them  pay  any  fees  for  attendance  on  your  lectures  or  oxaininatious,  or  for  obtaining  ccrt’li- 
cates  of  such  attendances  ? ° 

3.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  any  alterations  might  be  made  in  the  nnmher  of  lecturers  or 
professors  in  your  department,  or  in  the  duties  connected  therewith,  or  the  statutes  and 
arrangements  relating  tliereto,  whicli  might  advance  the  studies  of  the  subjects  comiected 
mth  your  professorship,  and  promote  the  general  interests  of  the  College. 

4.  What  is  the  state  of  the  College  with  respect  to  its  library,  lecture-rooms,  and  other 
material  meaus  of  promoting  the  studies  connected  with  your  department?  and  state  what 
effects  the  increased  income  of  the  College,  since  the  year  1845,  has  had  irpon  those 
studies  geiiei'ally. 


Paper  C. — Questions  addressed  to  the  President  and  Professors.  Paper  c. 

Prosiiieru  and 

1.  What  is  the  age  at  whicli  students  usually  enter  the  College  of  Maynooth,  and  is 

there  any  limitation  of  age  ? ’ 

2.  Ha^  the  average  ago  increased  nr  diminished  since  the  year  1845? 

3.  How,  and  by  whom,  are  the  500  free  students  selected  ? Are  any  parties  considered 

to  be  entitled  exclusively  to  recommend  ? and  if  so.  in  what  proportions  ? lias  a bishop 
the  right  to  recommend  to  the  College  any  additional  number  of  students  who  arc  ivillinn- 
to  pay  their  expenses,  and  are  otherwise  qualified  ? ® 

4.  What  is  the  average  preliminary  expense  incurred  by  a student  previous  to  his 
entrance,  distinguishing  his  education,  outfit,  boobs,  travelling  expenses,  &c.  ? 

5.  Is  any,  and  what,  entrance  fee  or  other  sum  paid  by  each  student  to  the  Colleo-e- 

and,  if  so,  at  what  times  ? ® ’ 

6.  What  is  the  eutr.ance  course,  or  in  what  books  or  subjects  is  each  student  required  to 

be  pi-epared  previous  to  his  entrance  ? ■* 

_ 7.  When,  and  by  whom,  and  in  wliose  presence,  and  in  what  manner,  is  that  oxamina-. 
tiou  conducted ; and,  in  particular,  whether  it  is  usual  that  he  should  bo  examiued  by  only 
one  professor,  or  by  more,  and  how  manv  ? j a 

8.  Are  the  candidates  for  entrance  cx.amined,  in  all  cases,  carefully  as  to  their  know- 
ledge of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  or  are  they  usually  required  merely  to  translate 
portions  of  some  of  the  books  of  the  entrance  course?  Describe,  as  well  as  vou  can,  the 
degree  of  proficiency  required  from  the  candidates,  and  how  tested  ? 

9.  Are  they  examined  in  English  composition,  or  as  to  their  knowlodge  of  the  En<^lish 
language  ; and  by  whom,  and  in  whose  presence,  and  in  wliat  manner,  is  tliat  examination 
conducted  ? 

_ 10.  Hovy  many  candidates  have  been  rejected  in  each  year  since  the  year  1S44,  respec- 
tively specifying  the  districts  from  which  such  eaiididates  presented  themselves? 

] i.  Have  any  instances  occurred,  since  the  year  1845,  inclusave,  in  which  any  pLace  h.as 
been  left  unoccupied  for  one  year  or  more,  or  during  any  considerable  portion  of  one 
year  s study  ? State  the  number  and  instances  in  which  places  have  remained  unoccupied 
after  the  annual  examination  in  each  year  and  period,  and  how  long  each  place  has 
remained  so  unoccupied  ? 

12.  In  case  of  such  rejection  of  a candidate,  does  the  bishop  by  whom  he  was  sent  up 
get  ail  opportunity  of  proposing  another  candidate  who  may  be  in  time  to  save  the  current 
year  ? 

13_.  What  is  the  commencement  of  the  academical  year,  and  at  what  time  are  the 
eandid.ates  for  enti-ance  examined  .and  selected  ? 

14.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  to  require  a higher  stand.ird  of  attainments  for  the  candi- 
dates for  entrance  ? What  improvements  do  vou  consider  desirable  in  that  respect?  Is 
such  improvement  impracticable  or  difficult  ? If  so,  from  what  causes,  and  are  you  .able  to 
suggest  how  these  causes  could  be  removed  ? 

15.  Of  how  many  years  does  the  complete  course  of  collegiate  study  consist? 

1845'^^^^^  what  change  in  this  res^iect  been  made  since  the  increased  grant  of 

_ 17.  What  number  of  the  students,  since  1845,  have  commenced  their  studies  in  Collco-e 
in  eacli  several  class  ? ° 

18.  When  a can_did.ato,  at  his  entrance,  is  desirous  of  being  admitted  to  any  class,  except 
the  lowest,  immediately  on  his  entrance  into  College,  is  ho  examined  in  the  subjects  of  tlio 
classes  wliich  he  thus  passes  over  ? 

_ 19.  Is  any  credit  given  to  the  candidate  for  entr.ance,  either  irrespective  of,  or  in  addi- 
tion to  bis  acquirements  appearing  on  his  examination  for  the  course  of  studies  in  which 
.he  has  been  previously  engaged  under  former  instructors  ? and  if  so,  how  is  the  fact  of 
his  having  been  so  engaged,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  such  previous  course  of  studies 
certified  or  ascert.ained  ? 

20.  What  is  the  subject  and  course  of  study  for  each  year  of  the  complete  collegiate 

course  ? ^ i o 

21.  Is  a student  of  more  than  usual  ability  or  industry  permitted  to  compress  the 
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subjects  of  two  year’s  courses  into  one  year,  and  tims  to  shorten  the  duration  of  his  College 
course  ? or  is  he  ever  promoted  so  as  to  shorten  the  duration  of  his  College  course  ? 

2*2.  IIow  many  e.xaminations  in  each  year  are  iield  for  tlie  students  of  each  class,  and  at 
what  periods  of  the  year  do  tliosc  e.xaminations  take  place  ? 

23.  Are  any,  and  what  prizes  or  rewards  given  to  the  students  for  distinguished  answer- 
ing at  such  examinations  ? 

24.  What  is  the  usual  or  average  number  and  value  of  the  premiums  given  at  each 
examination  ? 

25.  \Vho  are  the  examiners  of  each  class,  and  what  is  the  usual  duration  of  each  exami- 
nation, and  how  are  tlio  same  conducted? 

26.  What  consequence  follows  in  the  ease  of  a student  who,  on  his  examination,  does 
not  display  sucii  proficiency  as  might  be  expected  from  ordinary  abilities,  and  moderate 
industry? 

27.  Is  there  any  provision  made  in  such  a case  to  compel  a student  to  remain  a second 
year  in  the  same  class,  or  does  each  student  at  the  lermination  of  the  year,  proceed,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  to  the  studies  and  subjects  appointed  lor  the  succeeding  year  ? 

2-<.  What  provisions  exist  to  compel  or  induce  the  students  of  the  senior  classes  to 
retain  or  increase  their  knowledge  of  the  subjects  of  the  preceding  classes:  as,  for 
instance,  to  induce  a divinity  student  to  keep  up  his  knowledge  of  Greek,  luathcinatics,  or 
natural  philosophy  ? 


Paper  I).  Paper  D. — Questions  audressed  to  the  President. 

rrebiJein. 

1.  IIow  long  have  you  hedd  the  olheo  of  President  ? 

2.  Did  you  hold  any,  and  what,  office  in  College  previously  to  your  appointment  as 
President ; and  how  long  did  you  hold  such  office  ? 

3.  Describe  generally  yonr  duties  as  President? 

4.  Describe  generally  your  ])owcrs  as  President? 

5.  Of  whom  does  the  Council  of  the  President  consist? 

6.  Describe  generally  the  duties  and  powons  uf  the  Proiddont  and  his  Council  ? 

T.  Have  you  any  and  wliat  power,  alone,  or  in  conjunction  with  the  Council,  of  making 
bye-laws  for  the  nianagcmont,  government,  and  discipline  of  the  College  ? 

8.  By  wdiom,  and  in  what  manner,  arc  bye-laws  made  in  cases  where  you  have  not  that 
power  ? 

9.  Arc  the  bye  laws  of  the  College  printed?  and  what  means  are  taken  to  comiminieatc 
them  to  the  Vh'itors,  to  the  Trustees,  and  to  the  students  of  the  College  respectively? 

10.  Arc  tlic  bvc-laws  in  any  respect  at  variance  with  the  statutes?  Do  they  in  any 
respect  modify,  qualify,  or  interpret  the  statutes  ? 

n.  Are  there  any,  and  what,  stated  times  of  meeting  for  the  President  and  his  Council? 

12.  Do  YOU  take  any,  and  what,  part  in  the  half-yearly  examinations  of  the  students? 
Are  you  invariably  present  at  such  examinations  ? 

13.  Do  you  take  any,  and  what,  part  in  the  literary  or  theological  instruction  of  the 
students  ? Are  you  frequently  present  at  the  lectures  given  by  the  professors  ? 

14.  Have  any.  and  whidi,  of  the  oificers  or  ])vofcssors  been  absent  from  the  College, 
within  the  last  five  years,  for  any  longer  period  tlian  that  proscribed  by  the  statutes  ; and 
if  so,  under  what  circmnsfaiiocs  ? 

1 5.  Are  the  buildings  of  the  College  adequate  for  their  pnr])oscs  ? Are  they  sufficiently 
numerous,  spacious,  dry,  warmed,  ligiitcd,  and  vontihited?  Idcaso  to  answer  this 
question  more  fully  as  to  tlie  new  buildings,  the  chapel,  library,  infirmaries,  and  the  apart- 
incnls  for  the  junior  students? 

16.  Suggest  any  improvements  which  occur  to  you  relating  to  the  government,  manage- 
ment, discipline,  or  studios  of  the  College,  which  might  increase  its  efficiency  for  the 
object  for  wliich  it  was  founded? 

17.  Arc  all  tlio  powers  of  the  President  exercised  by  the  Vice-President  during  the 
absence  or  illness  of  the  President?  If  not,  which  of  them  can  he  not  exercise,  and  what 
provision  is  made  to  prevent  any  inconvenience  from  the  dormancy  of  those  powers  ? 

18.  Please  to  mark  w'ith  the  letter  in  the  accompanying  catalogue,  so  far  as  you  arc 
able,  the  names  of  the  bishops  and  priests  who  have  been  educated  at  Maynootli. 

19.  Do  you  think  the  list  so  marked  will  accurately  represent  the  number  of  the  priests 
who  have  boon  educated  at  Maynootli,  and  arc  now  resident  in  Ireland? 

20.  Vithin  avhat  limits  do  you  su]>poso  it  may  be  defective? 

21.  Have  the  goodness  to  extract  from  the  hooks  of  the  College  the  number  of  the 
students  who  have  quitted  Maynooth  after  receiving  Holy  Orders,  during  the  liust  twenty 
years  preceding  December  31,  1852. 
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Paper  E. — (Questions  addressed  to  the  Deans. 

1 . Vliat  office  do  you  bold  in  the  College  of  ilaynooth,.  and  how  long  have  you  hold  the 
same  ? 

2.  Did  yon  hold  any,  and  what  office,  previously  to  your  pi'csent  appointment,  and  how 
long  did  you  hold  the  same  ? 
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3.  At  what  time  was  the  office  establislied  which  you  now  hold  ? 

4.  Describe  your  ordinary  daily  duties  as  Dean  ? 

5.  Describe  any  additional  duties  which  you  perform  on  special  occasions? 

C.  In  what  manner  is  the  duty  of  superintending  the  discipline  of  the  students  distributed 
among  the  four  Deans  ? 

7.  In  bow  many  and  wiiat  classes  are  the  students  distributed  in  relation  to  discipline, 
residence,  and  mutual  intercourse? 

8.  In  what  manner,  and  by  w’hose  sentence,  is  a student  punished  for  neglect  of  discipline 
or  for  any  graver  offence  ? 

9.  Have  any  of  the  statutes  relating  to  the  discipline  of  the  College  fallen  into  disuse, 
or  are  tliey  all  invariably  enforced? 

10.  How  many  of  the  studont-s  have  been  absent  during  vacation  in  each  of  the  last  five 
years  ? 

] t.  Do  the  authorities  of  the  College  discourage  such  absence  either  in  the  students 
generally,  or  in  any  particular  body  of  thorn  ? 

!2.  Is  any  allowance  made  to  the  students  for  travelling  expenses,  or  for  maintenance 
during  their  absence  ? 

]3.  Is  it  your  duty  to  take  any,  and  what  part,  .in  the  literary  or  theological  instruction 
of  the  students,  or  in  the  examinations,  or  to  be  present  at  the  lectures  or  examinations? 

14.  In  what  way  do  you  direct  or  assist  the  students  in  the  exercises  practised  oitt  of  class? 

1 5.  Did  any,  and  what  change,  take  place  in  the  duties  of  the  Deans  or  in  the  manner  of 
performing  them,  or  in  the  mode  of  distributing  them,  consequent  upon  the  increase  which 
was  lately  made  in  the  number  of  junior  Deans? 

1 f).  Are  the  buildings  of  the  College  and  their  distribution  well  adapted  to  the  discipline 
of  the  students,  or  can  you  suggest  any  alteration  in  this  respect  ? 

] 7.  Can  you  make  any  suggestion  with  regard  to  the  discipline  of  the  students,  and  more 
especially  with  regard  to  tlie  time  allowed  them  for  relaxation,  which,  in  your  opinion, 
would  be  likely  to  promote  the  general  interests  of  the  College,  and  the  objects  for  which 
it  w.Ts  founded  ? 

18.  Are  the  buildings  of  the  College  adequate  for  their  purposes?  Are  they  sufficiently 
numerous,  spacious,  dry,  warmed,  lighted,  and  ventilated  ? Please  to  answer  this  question 
snore  fully  as  to  the  new  buildings,  the  chapel,  library,  infirmaries,  and  tlic  apartments  for 
the  junior  students. 

19.  Suggest  any  improvements  which  occur  to  you  relating  to  the  government,  manage- 
inont,  discipline,  or  studies  of  the  College,  which  might  increase  its  efficiency  for  the  object 
for  which  it  was  founded  ? 


Paper  F. — Questions  addressed  to  the  Vice-President. 

1.  How  long  have  you  hold  the  office  of  Vicc-Prosidoiit? 

2.  Did  you  hold  any,  and  what,  office  in  College  previously  to  your  appointment  as 
Vice-President ; and  how  long  did  you  hold  such  office  ? 

3.  Describe  generally  your  duties  as  Vice-President? 

4.  Describe  generally  your  powers  as  A^ico-President  ? 

5.  Are  the  bvc-laws  of  the  College  printed?  and  what  means  are  taken  to  communicate 
ilic  bye-laws  to  the  visitors,  to  the  Trustees,  and  to  the  students  of  the  College  respec- 
tively ? 

b.  Are  the  bye-laws  in  any  respect  at  variance  with  the  Statutes  ? Do  they  in  any 
respect  modify,  ([ualify,  or  interpret  tlie  Statutes? 

7.  Do  you  take  any,  and  what,  part  in  the  half-yearly  examinations  of  the  students? 
Are  you  invariablv  present  at  such  c-vaminations  ? 

8.  Do  you  take  any,  and  what,  part  in  the  literary  or  theological  instruction  of  the 
students?  Are  you  frequently  present  at  the  lectures  given  by  the  ijrofessors? 

9.  Do  you  take  any  and  what  part  in  the  moral  and  religious  instruction  of  the  students  ? 

1 1).  Arc  the  buildings  of  the  College  adequate  for  their  purposes  ? Are  they  sufficiently 

mimorous,  spacious,  dry,  M-arraed,  lighted,  ami  ventilated?  Please  to  ansu’er  this  question 
more  fully  as  to  the  new  buildings,  the  chajicl,  library,  infirmaries,  and  the  apartments  for 
the  junior  students  ? 

i i.  Suggest  any  improvomonts  which  occur  to  you  relating  to  the  govoriiment,  manage- 
ment, discipline,  or  studies  of  the  College,  Avhich  might  increase  its  efficiency  for  the 
object  for  which  it  was  founded. 

12.  Are  all  the  powers  of  the  President  exorcised  by  the  A^ice-President  during  tbe 
absence  or  illness  of  the  President  ? If  not,  which  of  them  can  he  not  exercise,  and  what 
provision  is  made  to  prevent  any  inconvcnionco  from  the  dormancy  of  those  powers  ? 

13.  Please  to  mark  with  the  letter  M in  the  accompanying  catalogue,  so  fur  as  you  are 
able,  the  names  of  the  bishops  and  priests  who  have  been  educated  at  Maynooth. 

14.  Do  you' think  the  list  so  marked  will  accurately  represent  the  number  of  the  priests 
who  have  been  educated  at  Maynooth,  and  arc  now  resident  in  Ireland  ? 

15.  Within  what  limits  do  you  suppose  it  may  be  defective  ? 

lb.  Have  the  goodness  to  c.xtract  from  the  books  of  the  College  the  number  of  the 
students  wlio  have  quitted  Maynooth,  after  receiving  Holy  Orders,  during  the  last  twenty 
years  preceding  December  31,  1S52. 


Appekdix,  No.  7. 

rapors  of  Questions- 
Paper  E. 
Deans. 


Paper  F. 
Vice-President. 
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' — 1 ' ’ Paper  G. — Questions  addressed  to  the  President,  Vice-President,  Deans,  and 

Papers  of  Questions.  PliOFESSORS. 

Paper  G. 

?6nerally,  what  separation  is  made  between  the  several  classes  of  students,  and 
Protcs’sui'I'^"^’  ■what  cominunicatioii  is  permitted  between,  tlie  classes  so  separated  ; and  under  what  cii-cum- 
staiiccs  *? 

2.  What  are  the  hours  of  rising  for  the  students,  stating  the  variations  (if  any)  at  the 
different  periods  of  the  year,  and  between  the  several  classes  of  students  ? 

3.  State  the  distribution  of  the  several  hours  of  the  daj",  from  the  time  of  rising  till  that 
of  retiring  to  rest,  with  tiie  distinctions  (if  any)  that  exist  in  this  respect  between  the 
several  days  of  the  ■week,  and  also  between  the  several  classes  of  the  students? 

4.  What  is  the  rule  of  the  College  with  respect  to  silence,  and  during  what  periods  of 
the  day  is  conversation  permitted  among  the  students  ? 

5.  State,  generally,  what  kinds  of  recreation  are  permitted  within  the  College,  and  ■what 
are  the  kinds  of  recreation  usually  adopted  by  the  students? 

6.  What  are  the  specific  duties  of  the  monitors,  and  by  whom  are  they  appointed? 

7.  Are  there  any  baths  within  the  College  for  the  use  of  the  students,  and  what  regula- 
tions exist  as  to  bathing  ? 

8.  What  is  the  period  of  the  College  vacation,  and  what  holidays  are  allowed  in  the 
College  in  addition  to  this  period  ? 

9.  Is  it  competent  for  the  students,  if  they  please,  to  remain  in  College  during  the  vaca- 
tion, and  if  so,  on  what  terms  ? 

10.  In  what  manner  is  tlie  time  of  the  students  who  so  remain  employed?  and  what 
assistance  or  direction  do  they  receive  in  their  studies  ? 

11.  What  classes  of  the  students  are  admitted  to  read  in  the  library?  Are  any 
members  of  the  College  permitted  the  use  of  books  out  of  the  library,  and  on  what 
terms  ? 

12.  What  arc  the  Jiours  of  opening  and  closing  the  library,  and  what  portion  of  the 
day  is  it  in  the  power  of  a student  to  spend  there,  marking  the  distinctions  (if  any)  which 
exist  in  tliis  respect  between  the  several  days  of  the  week,  and  also  between  the  several 
periods  of  the  year? 

13.  Are  any,  and  what,  restrictions  imposed  upon  the  students  who  are  admitted  to  the 
library  in  their  choice  of  books  for  reading  ? 

14.  Are  the  students  permitted  to  possess  books  for  their  private  reading;  and  if  so, 
under  what  restrictions,  if  any  ? Is  there  any  rule  obliging  the  students,  or  any  part  of 
them,  to  possess  a Bible,  or  any  other,  and  what  book  or  books  ? Docs  any,  and  what, 
restriction  exist  as  to  the  admission  of  newspapers  into  the  College;  and  if  so,  is  such 
restriction  enforced  strictly  or  otherwise  ? 

15.  Arc  tliere  any  regulations  as  to  the  corrcspondcuce  of  tJie  students  with  persons 
outside  the  College?  Is  there  any  power  vested  in  the  College  authorities  of  inspecting 
the  letters  written  or  received  by  them  ? if  so,  in  what  cases  ? Has  sucli  power,  to  your 
knowledge,  been  ever  exercised  ? 

16.  what  regulations  exist  as  to  visits  of  the  students  in  one  another’s  rooms  ? 

1 7.  What  is  the  provision  made  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  students,  distinguish- 
ing, in  this  respect,  the  senior  and  junior  classes  ? How  often  in  the  week,  and  for  what 
period,  and  by  whom,  and  in  what  manner,  is  such  religious  instruction  given? 

IS.  State,  generally,  what  means  are  taken  to  form  the  minds  of  the  students,  from  the 
times  of  their  entrance  into  College,  to  a spiritual  and  devout  chai'acter,  by  means  of 
c.xhortations,  religious  exercises,  practices  of  devotion,  or  otherwise;  and  whether,  in  your 
opinion,  any  deficiency  exists  in  tliis  respect ; and  if  so,  what  change  you  would  suggest. 


tr-  Paper  II. — Questions  addressed  to  Visitors,  Trustees,  .\nd  Eojian  Catholic  Bishops. 

Visitors,  Trustees, 

Catholic  Whether  it  is  desirable  or  ])racticahle,  in  your  opinion,  to  raise  the  standard  of  )iroficiency 
roepired  at  present  on  admission  to  the  College  of  Mayiiooth,  regard  being  had  to  the 
condition  of  the  preparatory  schools?  Whether  the  standard  of  general  instruction  in 
the  junior  department  is  satisfactory?  and  whether  in  that  department  the  s[)here  of 
instruction  is  sufficiently  comprehensive,  and  the  staff  of  instructors  sufficiently  large,  for 
the  purpose  of  a good  general  education?  Whether  it  is  desirable,  in  jour  opinion,  to 
make  any  alteration  in  the  course  of  instruction  cither  as  to  the  subjects  themselves  or  the 
time  devoted  to  them? 


Taper  I.  Paper  I. — Questions  addressed  to  the  Bursar. 

Ihivsar. 

You  are  requested  to  furnish  to  the  Commissioners  the  following  particular.?  relating  to 
the  buildings  erected  with  the  funds  granted  for  that  puriiose  by  l*arliament  in  the  year 
1845,  viz.;—  r i j .1 

!.  The  situation,  length,  depth,  height,  and  general  dc.scription  of  tlio  edifice  ? 

2.  The  number  and  names  of  the  public  rooms  therein,  and  the  length,  height,  and 
breadth  of  the  lecture-rooms,  reading-room,  rcfectoiy,  library,  and  any  other  important 
room  therein  ? 
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3.  The  nutnber  of  students  who  can  receive  accommodation  in  it,  giving  every  student 
a separate  bedroom ; and  the  average  accommodation  whicli  is  given  to  each  student,  stating 
the  height,  length,  and  breadth  of  his  bedroom  ? 

4.  Was  any,  and  what  sum  expended  by  the  College  in  aid  of  the  Parliamentary  grant 
of  £30,000,  in  the  erection  of  the  new  buildings,  and  out  of  what  fund  did  the  same, 
come  ? 

5.  Was  any,  and  what  sura  expended  by  tlie  College  in  the  furniture  of  tho  kitchen, 
refectory,  or  other  public  rooms  in  the  new  buildings  ? 

6.  Any  other  particular  that  you  think  material  connected  with  the  now  buildings,  and 
the  suras  expended  on  their  erection,  repairs,  and  furniture  ; also  oil  the  general  condition 
of  all  the  College  buildings,  and  the  probable  annual  average  expense  of  keeping  them  in 
proper  repair  ? 

7.  Describe,  as  well  as  you  can,  tlie  state  of  the  College  witii  respect  to  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  students,  and  their  condition  and  comforts  generally,  as  it  exists  at  present, 
and  as  it  existed  before  the  grant  of  1845  ? 

8.  Wliat  furniture  is  now  usually  supplied  to  each  student,  and  what  was  the  practice  in 
this  respect  before  the  grant  of  1845  ? 

9.  Are  the  buildings  of  the  College  insured  against  fire  for  any  and  what  sums,  and  what 
provisions  are  made  to  prevent  loss  by  fire : and  are  these  provisions,  in  your  opinion, 
adequate;  and  can  you  suggest  any  improvements  in  this  respect? 

1 0.  What  annual  sura  is  assigned  out  of  tho  College  funds  for  the  supjiort  of  the  College 
chapels  ? 


Paper  J. — Questions  addressed  to  the  Secretary  to  Trustees. 

1.  How  long  have  you  held  the  office  of  Secretary  to  the  Trustees? 

2.  What  are  your  present  duties,  and  what  clianges  have  taken  place  in  them  since  your 
appointment  ? 

3.  What  is  your  present  salary,  and  what  additions  have  been  made  to  it  since  your 
appointment  ? 

4.  How  often  do  the  Trustees  meet  in  each  year  ? 5.  How  often  have  they  held  meet- 
ings since  the  1st  of  January,  1826,  their  dates  and  duration  ? 6.  State  the  dates  of  each' 

meeting  since  1st  of  January.  1844,  and  the  names  of  the  Trustees  who  attended  same. 
Also  state  the  average  duration  of  the  meetings  of  the  Trustees. 

7.  Be  so  good  as  to  furnish  to  the  Commissioners  a copy  of  all  the  statutes,  rules  of 
piety,  &c.,  enacted  by  the  Trustees  since  the  1st  of  January,  1827,  i.e.,  of  all  the  existing, 
rules  and  Statutes  other  than  those  contained  in  a document  entitled  “ Statuta  Collegii 
et  regulm  pietatus  Coll.  H.  Catholic!  apud  Maynooth,”  which  was  presented  by  Dr.  CroUy, 
when  President,  to  the  Commissioners  of  Education  Inquiry  ? 

8.  Also  furnish  a copy  of  every  statute,  decree,  warrant,  order,  or  other  document  issued 
by  the  Trustees  in  consequence  of,  or  connected  with  the  increased  grant  made  by  Parlia- 
ment in  the  year  184.5  ? 

y.  What  records  have  you  of  leave  of  absence  given,  within  the  last  ten  years,  by  the 
Trustees  to  the  President,  Vice-President,  professors,  or  any  other  officers  of  the  College  ? 

10.  Can  you  suggest  any  improvement  in  the  relation  of  the  Trustees  to  the  College,  or 
in  the  manner  in  ivhich  their  business  is  usually  conducted  ? 


Paper  K. — Questions  addressed  to  the  Theological  Professors. 

1.  What  doctrine  is  taught  by  you  on  the  subject  of  an  oath  pledged  to,  or  a contract 
made  with  a heretic  by  a Roman  Catholic  ; whether  it  is  of  equal  validity  and  equal  obli- 
gation with  an  oath  pledged  to,  or  a contract  made  with  a Roman  Catholic  in  the  same 
matter? 

2.  Whether  the  doctrine  is  still  taught  in  Jlaynooth  College,  which  is  found  Tn  a note 
appended  to  the  evidence  of  Rev.  Dr.  Sievin,  in  the  Appendix  to  tho  ISighth  Report  of  the 
Coiumissioncr.5  of  Irish  I'iducation  Enquiry,  p.  222,  to  wit: — ^“Tlie  spiritual  compulsion  of 
which  tho  Pope  speaks,  and  the  physical  coercion  employed  by  the  laws  in  some  countries 
against  heretics,  both  regard  a state  of  things  wheu  one  or  more  would  attempt  to  intro- 
duce heresy,  and  form  a sect  in  a purely  Catholic  country.  This  appears  evidently  from 
the  Pope’s  words  quoted  above  (in  his  Bull  ‘Ad  tuas  manus,’  dated  August  8,  1748,  and 
addressed  to  tho  Primate,  Archbishops,  and  Bishops  of  Poland),  in  whicli  he  distinctly 
states,  that  compulsion  of  any  sort  cannot  he  employed,  when  tliey  are  tolerated  by  tlio 
laws.  It  is  not  fair,  therefore,  to  wrest  a law,  or  an  observation,  that  regards  only  heretics 
who  are  disturbers  of  social  order,  and  endeavour  to  apply  it  to  Protestants  incorporated 
into  a nation,  or  forming  a sect  tolerated  by  the  laivs.” 

3.  What  is  the  doctrine  tauglit  in  Maynooth  u])on  the  question,  wlietlior  the  Pope  cau 
decide  as  to  the  right  or  duty  of  revolt  against  the  civil  power,  so  as  to  bind  the  consciences 
of  Roman  Catholics  ? 

4.  Do  you  teach,  or  how  do  you  deal  with  those  chapters  iu  the  course  of  moral  theology, 
which  treat  of  the  duties  of  tho  married  state?  What  is  the  class-book  or  house  treatise 
in  use  iu  Alayiiooth  College  on  these  subjects  ? 

5.  In  what  manner  do  the  in-ofcssors  who  lecture  in  dogmatic  theology,  execute  tho 
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Appendix,  No.  7.  provision  of  the  Statutes,  c.  .0,  s.  3 : — “ Let  the  i’rofessor  of  Dogmatic  Theology  strenuously 
Papers  oT^uestions  himself  to  impress  on  his  class,  that  the  allegiance  -\vhich  they  owe  to^  the  Iloyal 

Paper  K.  * Majesty  cannot  be  relaxed  or  unmilled  by  any  power  or  authority  whatsoever?”  In  what 
Theological  Profes-  -way  is  this  doctrine  specifically  inculcated  ? 

6.  In  what  manner  arc  the  provisions  of  tho  Statute,  c.  5,  s.  2,  carried  into  effect : — • 
“ Let  the  course  of  theology  for  the  year  bo  arranged  at  a previous  deliberation  by  the 
President,  Vice-President,  Theological  Professors,  Counsel  being  previously  entered  into, 
soil,  the  heads  of  sacred  science  to  be  explained,  the  authors  to  be  used,  the  books  to 
be  consulted ; but  if  the  professor  shall,  by  Jiis  own  industry,  have  compiled  any  portion  of 
this  course  of  instruction,  we  order  that  such  should  be  submitted  to  the  same  Council,  and 
a decision  bo  waited  for  ?”  Is  it  the  practice  for  tbo  professors  to  submit  treatises  of  tlieir 
own  compilation  to  such  a Council,  and  how  is  the  decision  given?  Are  there  any 
house  treatises  in  moral  as  in  dogmatic  theology  ? and  if  not,  why  not  ? _ 

7.  In  what  manner  are  the  provisions  of  the  Statute,  c.  5,  s.  4,  carried  into  effect: — 
“ All  the  Masters  being  convened  by  the  President,  and  the  Council  being  unanimous,  let 
tablets  be  drawn  up,  setting  forth  the  subject  matter  and  order  of  instruction,  the  authors 
required  and  adapted  to  tho  several  classes;  and  let  those  tablets,  unless  changed  by  the 
Trustees,  servo  as  received  formularies  ?”  Is  it  the  practice  for  the  authors  required  and 
adapted  to  the  several  classes  to  be  submitted  to  the  Council  of  the  President  and 
Master.^,  and  their  unanimous  ai)proval  to  bo  taken  before  the  tablets  are  drawn  up  and 
adopted  as  formularies  ? 

8.  In  what  maimer  do  the  Professors  mingle  with  the  students  out  of  lecture  ? Do  they 
exercise  any  formal  authority  over  them  ? In  what  mode  are  they  enabled  to  secure  that 
their  pupils  shall  bo  modest  and  docile?  Have  they  any  opportunities  of  directing  tlieir 
conduct  by  their  example  in  the  refectory,  the  praycr-lialls,  tho  qiublic  walks,  and  during 
the  hours  of  recreation?  and  if  not,  might  such  opportunities  be  aftorded  with  advantage 
to  the  students,  and  without  inconvenience  to  the  Professors? 


Paper  L. 

PliysicioQ  and  Sur- 
geon. 


Paper  L Questions  addressed  to  the  Physician  and  Scroeon. 

1.  IIow  long  have  you  been  [Physician  or  Surgoon]  to  the  College  of  Maynootli  ? What 
is  the  mode  of  your  remuneration  ? If  by  salary,  has  that  salary  received  any  and  what 
increase  within  the  last  ton  years ; and  if  so,  when  was  that  increase  made  ? 

2.  IIow  many  visits  do  you  pay  to  the  College  of  Maynooth  in  each  year  in  pursuance 
of  the  ordinary  duties  of  your  office  without  any  special  summons  ? How  many  extra- 
ordinary visits,  or  visits  in  pursuance  of  any  special  summons  or  invitation  do  you  make 
on  an  average  in  each  year?  What  fee  do  you  receive  for  such  extraordinary  visits? 

3.  Do  the  students  generally  seem  to  bo  previously  aware  of  your  ordinary  or  extra- 
ordinaiy  visits,  so  as  to  bo  ready  to  consult  you  on  such  occasions  ? Have  they,  generally, 
full  opportunity  of  consulting  you  without  previously  communicating  with  Mr.  O'Kclly,  or 
informing  him  that  they  are  about  to  consult  you?  On  whoso  authority,  or  by  whose 
advice,  or  at  whose  request,  are  you  generally  called  in  or  specially  summoned  ? 

4.  To  what  diseases  are  the  students  of  tho  College  chiefly  subject  ? Is  there  any  pre- 
disposing cause  to  disease  among  the  students,  arising  from  their  diet,  lodging,  discipline, 
the  site  of  the  College,  or  otherwise  ? 

o.  Do  tho  infirmaries  require  any,  and  what  alterations  or  additions,  to  make  them  fit  for 
tho  roceiJtion  and  accommodation  of  the  students  ? Arc  the  infirmary  arrangements  well 
calculated  to  secure  adequate  medical  and  surgical  assistance  to  tho  students,  or  can  you 
suggc.st  any  iraprovemeuts  therein  ? 

6.  Please  to  make  any  suggestions  that  occur  to  you  as  likely  to  promote  the  general 
health  of  the  students,  and,  in  particular,  are  you  of  opinion  that  the  use  of  cocoa  by  tho 
students  at  their  morning  and  evening  meals  is  likely  to  be  injurious  to  the  health  of  any 
of  them,  or  to  make  them  less  capable  of  studying  ; and  state  whether,  having  regard  to 
their  necessary  studies  and  sedentary  lives,  tea  would  not  be  a better  breakfast  beverage 
than  cocoa. 


Paper  M Paper  M. — QUESTIONS  ADDRESSED  TO  Dr,  O’Kelly,  Rosidoiit  Mcdical  Attendant. 

1 • What  is  your  profession  ? Have  you  been  examined  and  admitted  a Surgeon  by  any, 
and  what  College  ? Are  yon  a Bachelor  or  Doctor  in  Medicine  ? If  so,  state  in  what 
college  or  university  you  obtained  such  degree,  and  at  what  time? 

2.  Have  you  boon  licensed  to  practise  as  an  apothecary  by  the  Apothecaries’  HaU,  or  by 
any  other,  and  what  body  ? and  if  so,  when  did  you  obtain  such  licence  ? 

3.  IIow  long  have  you  been  the  Jledical  Attendant  at  Maynooth  College  ? “What  are 
your  ordinary  duties  as  sucli  Medical  Attendant  ? 

4.  Do  you  visit  the  infirmary  at  the  same  hour  every  day  ? Is  any,  and  what  fixed  hours 
for  your  ordinary  visits  prescribed  by  tho  Trustees  or  other  authoi-itics  of  the  College  ? Do 
you  attend  punctually  at  such  hours,  or  are  you  so  much  as  half  an  hour  late  oilce  in  the 
•week,  on  an  average  ? Are  you  so  often  as  once  a month,  on  an  average,  one  hour  or  two 
hours  later  than  the  regular  time  for  paying  such  visits  ? 

5.  MTiat  salary  or  other  fees  do  you  receive  for  your  attendance  on  the  students? 
Has  your  salary  received  any,  and  what  iucreaso,  within  the  last  ten  years ; and  if  so 
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when,  and  why  was  such  increase  made  ? Docs  your  said  salary  include  all  charges  for  Appendix,  No.  7. 
medicines  furnished  to  the  students  by  you ; and  if  not,  state  what  sums  you  have  p oT^icstions. 
received  for  medicines  furnished  to  the  students  witlnn  each  of  the  last  five  years  ? 1 lave  ^ Paper  M. 

you  any,  and  wliat  assistants  in  your  said  office  ? and  if  you  have,  state  the  names  and  the  Dr.O'Kelly, Resident 
nature  of  the  duties  performed  by  such  assistants,  and  their  respective  qualifications  as  ant. 

physician,  surgeon,  or  apothecary,  and  the  college  or  hall  in  which  they  obtained  such 
qualifications  ? State  whether  such  assistants  are  paid  hy  the  College  or  by  you '? 

6.  Do  you  receive  any.  and  what  fees  or  annual  sums  from  the  Professors  or  other 
authorities  of  the  College? 

7.  Who  is  the  surgical  attendant  on  the  students  of  the  College  ? Have  you  authority 
to  determine  in  what  cases  it  is  necessary  to  call  in  surgical  assistance  ? if  not,  on  whose 
advice  or  recommendation  is  it  usual  to  require  such  assistance  ? Have  you  ever  known 
of  an  instance  in  which  a student  with  a fractured  limb  was  not  attended  by  tbc  regular 
Surgeon  of  the  College  ; and  if  so.  can  you  state  why  you  did  not  require  the  assistance  of  • 
the  Surgeon  ? State  on  what  occasions,  and  how  often,  you  have  required  the  Consulting 
Physician  of  the  College  to  pay  any  visits  beyond  his  ordinary  monthly  visits  in  each  of 
the  last  five  years  ? 


Paper  hJ — Geker.'VL  Questions,  addressed  to  Foreign  Seminaries  or  Colleges  professedly  „ ^wr^no.iB 
^ destined  to  the  Education  of  Secular  Clergy.  for'porcign  Colleges. 

General  Government. 

1.  Is  your  Seminary  or  College  under  the  immediate  government  of  a bishop?  Who  is 
chiefly  charged  with  its  superintendence  ? 

2.  What  officers  are  employed  in  the  teaching  and  management  of  vour  Seminary  or 
College  ? 

3.  Do  the  professors  take  part  in  the  management  or  direction  ? 

4.  What  is  the  number  of  students,  and  the  number  annually  oi'daitiod  from  your 
Seminary  or  College  ? 

5.  At  what  ago  are  the  students  admitted,  and  what  studies  must  they  have  made 
before  admission  ? 

6.  IIow  many  years  may  students  remain  in  your  Seminary  or  College  ? Arc  they 
generally  pensioners  or  bnrscholders ; and  if  bnrscholdors,  have  the  burses  which  they 
hold  been  founded  hy  the  State,  or  by  individuals  ? 

7.  Who  has  the  right  of  admitting  or  expelling  students  ? Is  the  power  of  expulsion 
limited  to  certain  specified  cases,  or  is  it  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  directors  or  supe- 
riors; and  if  so,  to  what  number  of  them,  and  under  what  restrictions? 

8.  Are  there  any  extern,  or  any  lay,  professors  or  teachers?  Arc  there  any  extern 
students  ? 

Discipline. 

1.  Are  the  students  forbidden  by  the  rules  of  the  Seminary  or  College  to  go  outside 
its  bounds  ? 

2.  Can  the  students  pay  or  receive  visits  at  their  o-nur  discretion;  and  if  not,  is  permis- 
sion in  this  matter  readily  given  ? 

3.  How  are  the  hours  of  the  day  distributed  for  the  several  functions  of  prayer,  study, 
lectures,  recreation,  meals,  repose,  &c.  ? 

4.  Do  the  directors  and  professors  take  their  meals  in  company  with  the  stuclents  ?— 

Do  they  associate  with  them  in  recreation  ? — Do  they  join  them  in  religious  exorcises  ? 

5.  W'hat  is  the  length  of  the  vacation? — Are  there  both  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
days  of  recreation  ? 

6.  Are  the  students  permitted  to  possess  hooks  for  their  private  reading;  and  if  so, 
under  what  restrictions,  if  any  ? 

7.  Have  you  a public  library  within  your  Seminary  or  College? — What  classes  of 
students  are  admitted  to  read  in  the  library? — Are  any  members  of  the  Seminary  or 
College  permitted  the  use  of  books  out  of  the  library,  and  on  what  terms? 

Teaching. 

].  What  arc  the  subjects  of  the  .special  theological  course  in  your  Seminary  or  College, 
such  as  dogmatic  and  moral  theology,  Sacred  Scripture,  ecclesiastical  history,  &c.  ? 

2.  Do  lectures  in  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  language  form  any  part  of  the  special  theolo- 
gical course  ? 

3.  Is  any  encouragement  given  to  the  jDursuit  of  general  studies,  concurrent]}'  with  the 
special  theological  course  ? 

4.  Are  any  lectures  given  on  any  branch  of  philosophy  or  letters  ? 

6.  Are  any  lectures  given  in  chemistry,  or  medicine,  or  architecture,  or  agriculture  ? 

6.  How  many  years  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  theology,  philosophy,  or  letters, 
respectively,  if  such  are  studied  in  your  Seminary  or  College  ? 

7.  What  authors  or  text  books  are  principally  followed  in  the  public  lectures? Are 

any  house  treatises,  or  manuals  specially  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  students,  cm^doyed 
in  such  lectures  ? 

8.  In  each  department  how  many  lectures  are  given  in  the  week,  or  other  period  of 
time? 
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Ai'PtNuix,  No.  7.  9.  Do  the  professors  or  lecturers  give  any  private  instruction  to  individual  students  ? 

Papers  oF^uestions  instruction  permitted  or  encouraged  ? 

Paper  N.  ’ 10-  Is  natural  philosophy  studied  concurrently  with  moral  philosophy,  or  is  a distinct 

General  (tuesiions.  period  of  the  course  of  study  devoted  to  natural  philosophy  exclusively  ? 

11.  Is  the  lecture  of  each  class  conducted  by  interrogation,  or  exposition,  or  dictation, 
or  by  some  or  all  of  these  methods  ? — What  language  is  employed  in  the  lecture  room  ? 

12.  Wliat  are  the  exercises  by  way  of  examination,  disputation,  written  dissertation,  or 
otlierwise,  in  which  the  students  are  required  to  take  part  ? 

16.  Arc  such  exorcises  in  Latin,  or  in  the  vernacular  tongue? 

14.  Are  rewards  given  for  distinguished  merit? — Do  you  confer  degrees,  or  honorary 
distinctions,  in  theology,  philosophy,  or  letters  ? 

Religious  Education. 

1.  What  are  tlie  exercises  of  piety  or  devotion  prescribed  by  the  rules  of  the  Seminary 
or  College  ? 

2.  Wliat  special  means  are  taken  to  instruct  your  students  in  the  Christian  virtues,  and 
in  the  duties  of  a Christian  life  ? 

3.  What  special  exercises  or  other  means  are  practised  to  form  the  students  to  a 
spiritual  life,  and  to  the  holiness  of  the  clerical  cliaractcr  ? 


Paper  0 (1).  Paper,  0 (I) Special  Questions  for  the  Empire  of  France. 

Rpceial  Questions  ' ' 

for  tlic  Empire  of  jg  education  of  the  secular  clergy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  conducted  in 

Roininaries  exclusively,  or  partly  in  seminaries  and  partly  in  schools  and  colleges  open  to 
the  laity? 

2.  Is  there  a seminary  in  every  diocese,  and  how  far  are  the  diocesan  seminaries 
under  the  oxclusivo  direction  of  the  bishop? 

3.  Are  the  siudies  in  the  serninaries  conducted  according  to  rules  and  regulations 
emanating  from  the  State  through  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction?  Is  the  fabric  of 
the  seminaries  maintained  by  the  State? 

4.  Are  students  destined  for  the  clerical  order  allowed  or  required  to  make  their 
studies  in  letters  or  humanity  in  the  public  schools,  or  ggumases,  open  to  llio  laity  ? 

f).  Arc  such  students  allowed  or  required  to  make  their  studies  in  philosophy  in  the 
public  colleges,  or  hjeees,  open  to  the  laity? 

6.  Do  such  students  ever  proceed  to  the  universities  and  there  graduate  in  theology 
before  entering  a seminary?  Does  this  frequently  occur ? 

7.  Are  the  studies  in  the  gymnases,  lycees,  and  universities  under  the  management  of, 
or  subject  to,  the  approval  of  the  State? 

8.  Does  the  Irish  College  still  exist  in  Paris?  Is  it  in  any  manner  connected  with  the 
University  of  Paris  ? What  number  of  students  are  there  at  present  therein  ? 

9.  Is  it  ])ormitted  for  Irish  students  to  live  as  pensioners  in  French  seminaries  ? Are 
any  returns  made  by  the  seminaries  to  tlie  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  from  which  the 
mimher  of  such  Irish  students  may  be  ascertained? 

1 0.  Are  the  “Petits  Seminaires”  branches  of  the  diocesan  seminaries,  or  separate  institu- 
tions ? 

11.  Is  there  an  Irish  College  at  St.  Omor  or  at  Bordeaux,  at  the  present  time;  and  if 
so,  what  is  its  present  condition  ? Does  it  receive  any  contribution  from  the  State  ? 


rapiT  O (2), 
Special  Questions 
fur  tlic  Kingdom  tif 
Spain, 


Pai^er  0 (2). — Special  Questions  for  the  Kingdom  of  Spain. 

1.  Is  the  education  of  the  secular  clergy  conducted  in  seminaries  exclusively,  or 
partly  in  seminaries  and  partly  in  schools  and  colleges  open  to  the  laity  ? 

2.  Is  there  a seminary  in  every  diocese,  and  arc  the  diocesan  seminaries  under  the 
exclusive  direction  of  the  bishop  ? 

3.  Arc  the  studies  in  the  seminaries  conducted  according  to  rules  and  regulations 
emanating  from  or  approved  by  tlic  Slinistcr  of  Public  Instruction  ? Is  the  fabric  of  the 
seminaries  maintained  by  the  State? 

4.  Are  students  destined  for  the  clerical  order  allowed  to  make  thoir  studies  in 

letters  or  philosophy  in  schools  or  colleges  open  to  the  laity  ? ’ . • 

5.  Do  such  students  ever  proceed  to  tiio  universities,  and  there  graduate  in  theology, 
before  entering  a seminary?  Docs  this  often  occur? 

().  Is  it  permitted  to  Irish  students  to  live  as  pensioners  in  Spanish,  seminaries  ? Are 
am-  returns  made  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  from  which  the  number  of  such 
student-;,  if  anv,  mav  bo  ascertained  ? 

7.  What  is'tlie  present  state  of  the  Irish  College  in  Salamanca?  What  number  of 
students  arc  there  now  therein?  Does  it  receive  any  contribution  from  the  State  ? 

S.  Do  such  students  generally  graduate  in  theology  in  the  University  of  Salamanca?^ 

9.  Are  institutions  analogous  to  the  Petits  SeminaiTes”  of  France  established  in 
Spain  ? If  so,  what  is  their  constitution  ? 
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Paper  0 (3).~Special  Questions  for  the  Austrian  Empire, 

1.  Is  tlio  education  of  the  secular  clergy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  conductod  in 
geminaries  exclusivelyj  or  partly  in  seminaries  and  partly  in  schools  and  colleges  open 
to  the  laity? 

2.  Is  there  a seminary  in  every  diocese,  and  how  for  are  the  diocesan  seminaries  under 
the  exclusive  direction  of  the  bishop  ? 

3.  Are  the  studies  in  the  seminaries  conducted  according  to  rules  and  regulations 
emanating  from  tho  State  through  the  Minister  of  Public  instruction  ? Is  the  i'abric  of  the 
seminaries  maintained  by  the  State  ? 

4.  Are  students  destined  for  the  clerical  order  required  or  allowed  to  make  tlieir 
studies  in  letters  or  humanity  in  tlio  public  schools,  or  gymnascs,  open  to  tlje  laity  ? 

5.  Are  such  students  required  or  allowed  to  make  their  studies  in  philosophy  in  the 
public  colleges,  or  lycees,  open  to  tlie  laity  '? 

6.  Do  such  students  ever  proceed  from  tho  lycees  to  the  universities,  and  there 
graduate  in  theology,  before  entering  a seminary  '?  Does  this  frequently  occur? 

7.  Are  the  studies  in  the  yymnases,  lycees,  and  universities  under  the  management 
of,  or  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  iState? 

8.  Are  there  any  institutions  specially  devoted  to  the  education  of  secular  clergy, 
whicli  unite  within  themselves  the  instruction  of  the  gymnase,  lycee,  and  diocesan 
seminary  ? 

9.  What  are  the  numbers  of  students  for  holy  orders  educated  within  the  Abbeys  of 
Mblk  and  Kvems-munster  respectively?  Are  there  any  institutions  of  alike  character 
on  a larger  scale  within  the  Austrian  dominions? 

10.  Are  there  any  institutions  in  the  Austrian  Empire  analogous  to  the  “Petits  Semi- 
naires”  in  France?  If  so,  what  is  their  constitution  ? 

11.  Do  students  destined  for  the  clerical  order,  whilst  resident  at  an  university  live 
together  in  Convictoria,  or  Colleges  set  apart  exclusively  for  such  students,  or  bow,  if 
otherwise  ? 

1 2.  Is  it  permitted  to  Irish  Students  to  lii'^e  as  pensioners  in  Austrian  Seminaries  ? Are 
any  returns  made  by  the  Seminaries  to  the  Jlinistcr  of  Public  Instruction,  from  which  the 
number  of  such  Irish  Students,  if  any,  may  be  ascertained  ? Is  there  an  Irish  College 
at  Vienna? 


Paper  0 (4). — Special  Questions  for  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia. 

1.  Is  the  education  of  the  secular  clergy  of  tho  Roman  Catholic  Church  conducted 
in  Seminaries  exclusively,  or  partly  in  seminaries,  and  partly  in  schools  and  colleges 
open  to  the  laity  ? 

2.  Is  there  a seminary  in  each  diocese,  and  how  far  are  the  diocesan  seminaries  under 
the  exclusive  direction  of  the  bishop  ? 

3.  Arc  students  destined  for  the  clerical  order  exempted  from  the  general  law  of  the 
state  in  respect  of  their  general  education,  or  are  they  required  to  make  tlieir  studies  in 
letters  and  philosophy  in  the  public  schools  and  colleges  in  common  with  the  laity,  before 
commencing  their  special  education? 

4.  Arc  such  students  required  to  graduate  in  theology  in  an  university  before  enter- 
ing a seminary  ? 

5.  Do  students  destined  for  the  clerical  oi'der,  whilst  resident  at  the  university,  live 
together  hi  Convictoria,  or  colleges  set  apart  exclusively  for  such  students ; or  how,  if 
otherwise  ? 

6.  Aro  there  any  institutions  in  the  Prussian  dominions  analogous  to  the  “ Petits 
Seminaires”  in  France?  If  so,  what  is  their  constitution? 

7.  Are  tlie  studies  in  tho  seminaries  conducted  according  to  rules  and  regulations 
emanating  from  or  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  State? 

S.  Is  it  permitted  to  Irish  students  to  live  as  pensioners  in  the  Prussian  seminaries  ? 
Arc  any  returns  made  by  the  seminaries  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  from 
which  the  mimbor  of  such  students,  if  any,  may  be  ascertained  ? 

9.  Is  the  fabric  of  the  seminaries  maintained  by  the  State  ? Are  they  in  any  way 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction? 


Paper  0 (5). — Special  Questions  for  the  Kingdom  of  Eelgium. 

1.  Is  the  education  of  the  secular  clergy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  conducted 

exclusively  in  seminaries,  or  partly  in  seminaries  and  partly  in  schools  and  collesres  ouen 
to  the  laity?  ^ ^ 

2.  Is  there  a seminary  in  every  diocese,  and  arc  the  diocesan  seminaries  under  the 
exclusive  direction  of  the  bishop  ? 

3.  Is  the  fabric  of  tho  seminaries  maintained  by  the  State  ? Arc  they  in  any  way 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior? 

4.  Are  students  destined  for  the  clerical  order  allowed  to  make  tlieir  studies  in 
letters  or  philosophy  in  schools  or  colleges  open  to  the  laity  ? 


Ai'pekdix,  No.'  7.  , 

Papers  of  Questions. 

Paper  0 (3). 
Special  Questions 
for  tile  Austrian 
Empire. 


Paper  0 (4). 
Special  Questions 
for  the  Kingdom  of 
Prussia. 


Paper  0 (5). 
Special  Questions 
for  the  Kingdoin  of 
Beigium. 
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Paper  O (o). 
Special  Questions, 
for  the  Kinfjijorn  of 
Belgium. 


Paper  0 (G). 
Special  Qucsiinns 
for  tlie  Kingdom  of 
Portugal. 


Paper  0 <J  j. 
Special  Questions 
for  the  dominions 
the  Holy  See. 
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5.  Do  sucli  students  ever  proceed  to  the  imiversities,  and  there  graduate  in  theology 
hefove  entering  a seminary  ? Docs  this  frequently  occur  ? ^ _ • • o » 

(i.  Is  it  permitted  to  Irish  students  to  live  as  pensioners  in  Belgian  sominanes . Are 
any  returns  made  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  from  which  the  number  of  such  stu- 
dents, if  any,  may  be  ascertained  ? T,  • O'  • • 

7.  j\re  institutions  like  those  known  in  France  by  the  name  of  “Petits  oemmaires” 
established  in  Belgium  ? If  so.  what  is  their  constitution  ? 


Paper  0 (6). Special  Questions  for  the  Kingdom  of  Portugal. 

1.  Is  the  education  of  the  secular  clergy  conducted  in  seminaries  exclusively,  or 
partly  in  seminaries  and  partly  in  schools  and  colleges  open  to  the  laity? 

-2.Ts  there  a seminary  in  each  diocese,  and  are  the  diocesan  seminaries  under  the 
exclusive  direction  of  the  bishop  ? . 

3.  Arc  the  studios  in  the  seminaries  conducted  according  to  rules  and  regulations  ema- 
nating from  or  approved  by  the  Minister  ot  Ecclesiastical  Affairs'?  Is  the  fabric  of  the 

seminaries  maintained  by  the  State  ■?  .... 

4.  Are  students  destined  for  the  clerical  order  allowed  to  make  their  studies  m letters 

and  philosophy  in  schools,  or  colleges,  open  to  the  laity  ? -i  • i i 

5.  Do  such  students  ever  proceed  to  the  univei-sities,  and  there  graduate  m theology 
before  entering  a seminary  ? Docs  this  frequently  occur  ? 

6.  Is  it  permitted  to  irksh  students  to  live  as  pensioners  in  Portuguese  seminaries, 
and  are  any  returns  made  to  the  Minister  of  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  from  which  the  number 
of  such  students,  if  any,  may  be  ascertained? 

7.  Wbat  is  the  condition  of  the  Irish  College  in  Tdshon  ? What  number  ot  students 
is  there  now  therein  ? Docs  it  roccivu  any  conttihiition  from  the  state? 

8.  Do  such  students  annually  graduate  in  Theology  in  the  University  of  Eishon,  or 

9.  Are  institutions  analogous  to  the  “Petits  Seniinaires”  in  France  established  in 
Portugal?  and  if  so,  what  is  tlieir  Constitution? 


Paper  0 (7). — Spijcial  Questions  for  the  Dominions  of  the  Holy  See. 

1.  Is  the  education  of  the  scenlav  clergy  conducted  in  seminaries  c.xclusively,  or  partly 
in  seminaries  and  partly  in  schooE  and  colleges  open  to  the  laity  ? 

2.  Are  students  destined  for  the  clerical  order  allowed  to  make  their  studies  in  letters 
and  philosophy  in  schools  or  colleges  open  to  the  laity  ? 

3.  Do  such  students  over  iiroeced  to  tbe  universities  and  there  graduate  in  theology 
before  entering  a seminary?  Does  tliis  frequently  occur? 

4.  Is  it  permitted  to  Irish  students  to  live  as  pensioners  in  Roman  seminaries?  Can 
the  number  of  such  studonis,  if  any,  be  ascertained  from  any  returns  made  to  the  govern- 
inciit  of  the  Holy  See? 

5.  What  is  the  number  of  Irish  students  at  present  in  the  College  of  the  Propaganda  at 
Rome?  Is  any  contribution  made  by  the  government  of  the  Holy  Sec  to  their  support? 

().  What  is  t he  condition  of  the  Irish  College  at  Rome,  and  what  number  of  Irish  students 
does  it  at  present  contain  ? 

7.  Arc  clcriry  destined  for  the  Irish  Mission  educated  in  the  College  of  the  Propaganda? 
and  if  so,  wluit  is  the  annual  miinbor  smit  forth  to  the  Irish  Mission? 

H.  Arc  Iri.sh  students  destined  for  the  clerical  order,  or  clergy  destined  for  the  Irish 
Mission,  educated  in  the  Cullegio  Romano?  What  is  the  average  number  of  such  Irish 
students  or  clergy  ? 


APPENDIX,  No.  8. 


Answers  to  Questions  .addressed  by  the  Comjiissioners  to  the  Superiors  and 
Oi'riCERS  of  the  College. 

Answers  of  the  Rev.  L.  F.  R eneiian,  President,  to  the  Questions  in  Paper  A. 


1.  What  was  the  income  of  Jlaynooth  College,  arising  from  parliamentary  grant,  land, 
houses,  interest  of  money,  burses,  fees,  or  deposits  from  students,  or  other  sources,  in  the 
financial  years  of  1844  and  1852,  respectively? 

The  income  of  Maynooth  College,  arising  from  parliamentary  grant  and  all  other  sources, 
in  the  financial  years  1844  and  1S52,  respectively,  w'as — 


rai'liaineiitary  grant 
Rout  of  lam],  &i\. 

Interest  of  .stock  for  burses. 
Entrance  fees  of  students. 
Pensions  of  students,  . 


In  IKW. 
i£8,928  0 0 
447  5 1 
fltS  15  3 
035  3 3 
2,609  5 C 


In  lKi)3. 

£20,360  0 0 
447  5 1 
597  18  1 
033  7 G 


Total  iiieomc, 


£13,118  9 


1 


,938  10  8 
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2.  M'liat  suras  has  the  College  received’froin  bequests  oi*  private  gifts  since  November 
2T.  182(5? 

The  ]>vinciparbequests  or  gifts  to  the  College  since  November  27,  1S26,  were,  the 
library  of  tlie  late  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Crotty,  formerly  President  of  the  College,  presented  by 
Ills  own  order  ; and  the  Irish  manuscripts  (a  collection  of  100  volumes)  and  printed  Irish 
books  of  the  late  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Murphy,  of  Cork,  presented  by  his  brothers.  The  College 
received  no  bequest  or  gift  in  money,  except  the  suras  funded  for  burses,  a statement  of 
which,  drawn  up  by  the  Bursar,  is  herewith  transmitted. 

3.  How  much,  and  what  parts,  respectively,  of  its  annual  income,  derived  from  all 
sources,  are  legally  applicable  to  the  general  purposes  of  the  College,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Trustees  or  any  other  person  ; and  how  much  can  be  lawfully  applied  to  certain,  and 
what  specific  objects  ? 

The  sum  arising  from  the  students’  entrance  fees,  which  annually  varies,  is  the  only  por- 
tion of  the  College  income  legally  applicable  to  the  general  purposes  of  the  College,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Trustees  or  any  other  person.  The  income  arising  from  burses  can 
be  apjjlied  only  to  tlie  specific  purposes  for  which  sucli  burses  were  founded — the  educa- 
tion of  students.  The  Dunboync  estate,  though  originally  bequeathed  without  restric- 
tion or  condition  to  tho  Trustees,  and  still,  in  mere  law,  at  their  disposal,  may  now’  be  con- 
sidevod  as  practically  applicable  only  to  the  “ twenty  senior  students  on  tho  Dunboyne  Estab- 
lishment,” according  to  the  oth  clause  of  tlie  Act  8 and  9 Vic.,  c.  25.  That  act,  too,  leaves 
no  part,  liowever  small,  of  the  endowment  it  grants  to  the  discretional  application  of  the 
Trustees  tor  the  general  wants  of  the  College,  hut  ap2>ropriates  a fixed  maximum  sum  for 
tliesjiecific  objects  therein  recited,  to  whicli  alone  these  sums  can  be  legally  applied. 

4.  llow,  and  by  whom,  is  the  annual  expenditure  of  tho  College  aiMited,  and  what  is 
the  nature  of  tho  control  exercised  by  the  Trustees  over  the  details  of  such  expenditure  ? 

The  accounts  of  the  receipt  and  e.xpenditure  of  tho  parliamentary  grant  liave  been  for- 
warded annually,  as  the  Act  8 and  9 Vic.  c.  25,  sec.  12,  prescribes,  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Her  Majesty’.?  Treasury,  and,  on  their  reference,  arc  annually  audited  by  the  Commis- 
sioners for  Auditing  Public  Accounts.  Tlie  Trustees  examine  the  Bursar’s  accounts  before 
they  are  thus  forwarded  to  the  auditors  appointed  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury; 
and  not  only  is  the  expenditure,  iii  all  its  details,  of  the  income  at  their  own  disposal  regu- 
lated and  directed  by  them,  but  no  considerable  sum,  beyond  tho  ordinary  outlay  for  food 
and  other  such  matters  of  necessity,  can  be  expended  in  any  department  without  the 
previous  sanction  or  order  of  the  Tiustccs. 

5.  Is  any  account  of  the  annual  expenditure  of  the  College  submitted  to  the  Visitors  at 
their  annual  visitation  ? 

The  accounts  of  the  College  have  never  boon  submitted  to  the  Visitors,  nor  have  they, 
who,  of  course,  lU'cseribe  the  order  and  proceedings  of  the  visitation,  ever  intimated  any 
disposition  to  examine  these  accounts,  iiresuming,  jierhaps,  that  this  task  might  be  safely 
intrusted  to  tho  Commissioners  for  Auditing  the  Public  Accounts. 

().  State  tlie  expenditure  of  and  for  the  College,  out  of  all  sources  of  income,  in  every 
year  from  the  year  1844  to  the  year  1852,  inclusive,  under  the  several  heads  of  outlay, 
distinguishing,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  expenditure  out  of  funds  supplied  by  tlie  State 
from  the  expenditure  out  of  the  income  from  other  sources,  and  the  purposes  to  which  the 
income  last  mentioned  has  been  apijlied.  7.  Give  an  account  of  the  sums  expended  in 
tlu!  erection  of  new  buildings  at  Maynootli  College,  since  1S25,  distinguishing  the  funds 
respectively  furnished  from  the  general  resources  of  the  College,  and  from  specific  parlia- 
mentary grants,  or  from  the  Board  of  Worics.  8.  What  has  been  the  amount  expended  by 
tlie  College  itself,  year  by  year,  since  the  year  1825,  in  tho  repairs  or  extension  of  their 
lecture-rooms,  library,  museums,  and  other  buildings,  respectively,  and  in  the  purchase  of 
books,  instruments,  furniture,  and  other  requirements  for  the  same?  From  what  sources  are 
such  funds  procured  ; and  are  you  of  oihnion  that  a sufficient  proportion  of  the  funds  of 
the  College  is  applied,  or  legally  applicable,  to  such  purposes?  9.  State  the  names  and  sala- 
ries of  tlie  present  President,  Vice-President,  professors,  and  other  officers  of  the  College; 
also  wliat  fees,  allowance  for  commons,  or  collateral  advantages  are  attached  to  the  said 
offices.  10.  State  the  number  and  salaries  of  the  servants  of  the  College,  and  the  total 
expense  incuiTcd  by  tho  College  for  their  services. 

The  several  statements  required  have  been  drawn  up  by  the  Bursar,  and  accompany 
these  answers.  I entertain  considerable  doubts  whether  a sufficient  proportion  of  tho 
public  funds  of  tho  College  he  legally  apidicablc — I feel  confident  it  is  not  applied — to  the 
purposes  enumerated  in  the  query  No.  8.  How  far  the  Slaynooth  Act  of  1 845  would  war- 
rant the  ap])licatiou  of  any  |)art  of  its  grant  to  the  repairs,  or  to  furnishing  even  the])uhlic 
halls  of  the  College,  or  the  expenditure  of  a sum  sufficient  for  constructing,  fitting  up, 
and,  even  on  the  most  moderate  scale,  stocking  a new’  museum  (for  there  is  none,  as  yet, 
111  tiie  College),  or  a sufficient  annual  sum  for  the  purchase  of  books,  instruments,  and 
museuin  requisites,  are  legal  questions  on  which  I would  desire  abetter  opinion  than  my  own. 

The  limited  spaces  vacant  in  the  old  library,  the  additional  deraiigoment  of  its  order  to 
W’liicli  the  introduction  of  large  new  purchases  would  tend,  and,  especially,  the  near  approach 
of  the  time  at  which  all  the  books  of  the  old  should  be  transferred  to  the  now  library, 
contributed  to  lessen  the  quantity  of  books  that  might  otherwise  with  propriety  have  been 
purchased  for  the  College  the  last  two  years. 

I I.  How  many  students  w'ere  on  the  books  of  tho  College  on  the  IGth  of  April,  1844, 
and  on  the  16th  of  April,  1853,  distinguishing  them  into  Duuboync  students,  and  the  sove- 

II 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT 


ArpENDix,  ^’0.  8.  ral  classes  of  the  other  students,  senior  and  junior,  respectively,  students  holding  burps  or 
■p  • 7 exhibitions,  and  pensioners,  or  students  making  anmial  or  other  paynients  to  the  College  . 

A return  of  stidents  on  the  books  of  the  CoDege,  according  to  their  several  classes,  &c., 
on  April  16,  1844,  and  April  16,  1853 : — 

Dunboyne  Students, 

Divinity  Students  of  4Ui  year,  1st  senior  class, 

„ „ of  3rd  year,  1st  „ „ 

„ „ of  2nd  year,  2nd  „ „ 

„ „ of  1st  year,  3rd  „ „ 

Students  in  Class  of  Physics,  io.,  1st  junior  class, 

„ „ of  Logic,  &c.,  2nd  „ „ 

„ of  Rhetoric,  &c.,  3rd  „ „ 

„ „ of  Humanity,  &c.,  4th  „ „ 

Total, 


April,  16,  1844. 

April  16,  1853. 

. 13 

19 

. 4 

49 

, 58 

75 

. 72 

78 

. 80 

76 

64 

59 

. 79 

76 

40 

47 

. 29 

40 

. 438 

519 

The  Bursar  status  that  there  wore  but  515  students  actually  witiin  the  College  on  the 
16th  of  April,  1853  ; and  informs  me  that  in  his  books  they  are  thus  distinguished  : 


Dunboyne  Students,  .... 
Students  on  fall  free  places, 

„ paying  full  pensions,  . 

„ oh  half  places,  paying  half  pensions, 
„ on  burses,  . . . • • 

Total,  ..... 


In  1844. 

April,  1853. 

12 

19 

183 

491 

100 

— 

116 

- 

27 

5 

438  515 


12.  How  many  students  entered  College  in  each  of  the  years  from  1844  to  1853,  inclu- 
sive respectively ; and  how  many  in  each  and  the  same  years  have  obtained  priests’  orders  ? 

A return  of  the  number  of  students  that  entered  College  in  each  academical  year  from  1844 
to  1 853,  inclusive,  the  academical  year  in  this  respect  commencing  on  the  25th  of  August : — 


In  1844,  entered  College, 

„ 1845,  „ 

„ 1846,  „ „ 

„ 1847,  „ 

„ 1848,  „ 

„ 1849,  „ „ 

„ 1850,  „ „ 

„ 1851,  „ » 

„ 1852,  „ 

„ 1853,  „ „ 


69 

142 

93 

90 

73 

105 

81 

93 

89 

85 


The  College  register  contains  lists  only  of  those  who  receive  holy  orders  in  the  College 
chapel.  Some  few,  however,  of  the  students  who  become  priests,  receive  no  holy  orders 
within'the  College,  and  very  many  of  them  do  not  there  receive  priests’  orders ; being 
called  away  from  College  by  their  respective  bishops  to  be  ordained  elsewhere,  and 
employed  in  the  ministry.  Of  these  latter  ordinations  ■ im  record  is  kept  in  College, 
because  it  very  often  has  no  authentic  or  official  information  when  or  where  they  take 
place.  Lest,  however,  a return  of  the  numbers  on  the  College  register,  as  annually 
ordained  priests  within  the  establishment,  would  not  afford  Her  Majesty’s  Commis- 
sioners all  the  information  sought  by  this  question,  I have,  with  much  trouble,  pompiled 
a full  return  of  the  numbers  also  ordained  outside  the  College,  which  I here  subjoin  m a 
separate  column.  v 

A return  of  the  numbers  of  Maynooth  students  who  have  received  priests  orders  in  each 
year  (commencing  on  1st  January)  from  1844  to  1853 


Students 

In 

Outside 

Total. 

ordnined  Priests. 

College. 

College. 

lu  1844 

27 

15 

42 

1845 

20 

20 

40 

1846 

35 

25 

60 

1847 

24 

43 

67 

1848 

27 

36 

63 

Students  In  Outside 

ordained  Priests.  Coliege.  College. 

In  1849  29  40  69 

1850  19  41  60 

1851  36  34  70 

1852  34  34  68 

1853  38  30  68 


13.  How  many  have  been  expelled  or  otherwise  removed  from  the  College  within  the 
same  period;  and  how  many  have  loft  it  from  unwillingness  to  enter  into  holy  orders,  or 
from  any  other  cause? 

No  student  has  been  expelled  from  College,  or  rusticated,  within  the  penod  from 
1844  to  185.3,  inclusive.  One  student,  however,  was  not  allowed  to  re-enter  College,  and 
resume  his  place  there.  Of  those  who  otherwise  left  the  College  without  completing  their 
studios,  at  times  chosen  by  themselves,  some  retired  only  because  they  knew  they  were 
considered  persons  not  likely  to  be  ever  well  qualified  for  the  sacred  ministry,  and  because 
they  were  therefore  advised  to  adopt  some  other  state  of  life ; others  rethod,  not  through 
want  of  intellectual  or  moral  qualifications,  hut  because  they  believed  themselves  not  called 
by  God  to  the  priesthood.  The  motives  of  those  that  leave  College  are  generally  unknown, 
and  never  registered.  All  those,  then,  that  left  the  College  being  distinguished  into  those 
deemed  by  others  unworthy,  or  deemed  by  themselves  uncalled,  the  numbers  were — 
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In  1844 

Of  Umrortky. 
4 

Of  Uncalled. 
8 

1845 

6 

4 

1846 

5 

12 

1847 

7 

17 

1848 

S 

12 

Of  Unworthy.  Of  Uncalled. 


In  1849  4 24 

1850  - 14 

1851  3 14 

1852  1 7 

1853  1 12 


Appendix,  No.  8. 

Pi'csident’s  Answers 
to  Paper  A. 


14.  How  many  students  of  the  College  have  died,  or  been  by  ill  health  permanently 
disabled  from  prosecuting  their  studies  within  the  same  period  in  each  year  ? 

Durino-  the  ten  years  from  1844  to  1853  inclusive,  onlyfive  students  died  in  the  College. 
The  first  column  of  the  following  return  shows  the  number  of  students  who,  while  their 
names  were  still  on  the  books,  died  either  in  the  College  or  elsewhere  ; the  second  column 
gives  the  number  of  those  whom  sickness  obliged  permanently  to  relinquish  their  collegiate 
studies. 


In  1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 


Died. 
2 
2 
• 6 
2 
■5 


DisaLled  l)y 
Sickness. 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 


In  1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 

1853 


Died. 

4 
2 

5 
4 


Disabled  by 
Sickness. 

2 

2 

4 

5 
2 


15.  State  the  number,  names,  and  amounts  of  the  different  burses  established  in  the 
College,  and  the  conditions  upon  which  they  have  been  granted  ? 

The  statement  of  the  number,  names,  and  amounts  of  the  different  burses,  &c.,  is 
fui'iiished  by  the  Bursar,  who  keeps  the  College  accounts. 

1C.  Are  any,  and  which  of  the  said  burses  held  by  students,  enjoying  any  other,  and 
what  means  of  support  from  the  College?  Is  there  any  case  in  which  more  than  one 
burse  is  held  by  one . person,  or  in  which,  one  burse  is  divided  among  two  or  more 
students  ? • • _ 

No  burse  is  held  by  a student  who  enjoys  any  other  means  of  support  from  the  College ; 
and  in  no  case  is  more  than  one  burse  held  by  any  one  person,  or  is  a burse  divided 
between  two  or  more  students. 

1 7.  In  what  manner  is  the  income  which  arises  from  a hm’se  during  its  vacancy  disposed 
of  ? Is  it  applied  to  any  special  purpose,  or  to  the  general  funds  of  the  College  ? 

The  income  arising  from  a burse  during  its  vacancy  since  1845  has  been  reinvested  in 
Oovernment  SJ  per  cent,  stock,  with  the  view  of  being  applied  exclusively  to  tbe  special 
purpose  for  which  that  burse  was  founded,  namely,  the  education,  in  Maynooth,  of  a can- 
didate for  the  sacred  ininistry  in  some  specified  diocese  or  district  in  Ireland. 

18.  By  whom  is  a student  selected  to  receive  a burse,  and  on  what  principle  is  such 
selection  made  from  among  the  persons  competent  to  receive  it  ? Is  it  usually  given  to  a 
student  on  his  entrance  into  College,  or  at  a more  advanced  period  of  his  course,  as  a 
reward  for  distinguished  merit,  or  upon  what  principle  is  the  selection  made  ? 

The  elector,  or  appoiuter  to  a burse  is  fixed  by  the  founder,  either  under  or  without  a 
defined  principle  of  selection.  The  bishop  is  almost  universally  the  elector,  and  his  prin- 
ciple of  selection  is  (except  when  some  local  or  family  interests  of  the  founder  claim  atten- 
tion), to  provide  the  most  meritorious  candidate  he  can  find  for  his'clergy.  Burses,  being 
foundations  for  the  education  of  ecclesiastical  students  beyond  the  number  to  which  the 
parliamentary  endowment  extends,  are  given  to  students  only  on  their  entrance,  and  never 
as  a reward  of  merit  in  College. 

L.  F.  Renehan,  President. 


A Return  of  the  Names  of  all  the  Students  now  on  the  Books  of  Maynooth  College, 
distinguishing  the  Dioceses  from  which  they  come,  and  the  Classes-  in  which  they  stand. 


Bunboyss  Establishment. 


Name. 

Diocese. 

Name. 

Diocese. 

Patrick  Lavelle, 

Michael  O’SuUivan,  . 

Charles  Flanagan, 

Timothy  Brosnan, 

Michael  O’Connor, 

James  Carpenter, 

Michael  Malony, 

John  Flood, 

Edward  Fagan,  . . 

Tuara.  . 
Kerry. 
Elphin. 
Korry. 
Bnblin. 
Kildare. 
Clonfert. 
Meath. ' 
Ditto. 

Patrick  O’Donnell,  1 

Thomas  Cahill,  i 

Andrew  Campbell,  1 

Michael  Cody, 

Peter  Foley, 

John  Good,  , . 

Charles  M'Auley, 

John  Rafferty,  . . 

Cashel. 

Kildare. 

Derry. 

Ossory. 

Killaloe. 

Galway. 

Down. 

Armagh. 

II  2 
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Fonnin  Tear’s  Ditixes. 


X.»e. 

Diocese. 

Diocese. 

Colman  Galvin, 

Clonfort. 

John  Quinn, 

Armugli. 

Cliarles  Flanagan, 

James  Monaghan, 

Patrick  Kcariic}', 

Ditto. 

James  Moran,  . 

Patrick  Cron-e, 

Killaloe. 

George  Taafl'e,  . 

Armagh. 

Tiiiiotliv  Geoirhegan,  . 

Kilmacduagh. 

Thomas  Mulkorn, 

James  Flanneliy, 

Tiiam. 

Edward  O’Donucll, 

Patrick  Hurley, 

Killaloe. 

Philip  Connelly, 

Cloyher. 

Edward  Griffen, 

1 Tuam. 

Jame.s  Germain, 

Dublin. 

Daniel  Slattery, 

John  Ryan, 

Cashel., 

Patrick  CKeclic, 

Cioyiie. 

Pierce  Power,  . 

James  Parry,  . 

Ditto. 

John  Lonergan, 

Cashel. 

i intiin  Piielan, . 

John  O’Hricii,  . 

David  Quinn,  . 

Limericlc. 

George  M'Douough, 

Thomas  O’Malley, 

Tuam. 

Robert  Garhcrry, 

Cloyno. 

James  Gcraglity, 

Ditto. 

Angnstiu  Kinseiia,  . 

Daniel  Lyden,  . 

Tuam. 

Wiliiaiii  Mailer, 

Daniel  Cavanagh, 

Ossory. 

Fintan  Phelan, 

Joscjdi  Flanagan, 

Duhiiii. 

James  Chadwick, 

Janies  Conncliy, 

Jilpliin. 

Philip  Scanlon, 

Andrew  Hanrahan, 

Kilraacduagh. 

Michael  Hume, 

John  M'Gann,  . 

Elphin. 

John  Clancy, 

j Matthias  Nagliton, 

Ditto. 

Jolm  Tuohy, 

Patrick  Lowry, 

Ditto. 

Robert  Meyler, 

Patricit  O’Eegan, 

Cork. 

•Tolin  M'Ardle, 

James  Murray, 

Elphin. 

John  Moliimby, 

Cashel. 

Ilichard  Raftery, 

Clonfert. 

John  Meyers. 

Michael  Guilfoyle, 

Meath. 

Third  Ye, 

r’s  Divines. 

John  Madden,  . 

Eaphoe. 

Michael  Warren, 

Patrick  Donaher, 

Elphin. 

Michael  Buckly, 

Cork. 

Thomas  Daly,  . 

Raphoe. 

John  Grogan, 

Joliu  Madden,  . 

Kilmacduagli. 

George  Cummins, 

Richard  Kean,  . 

Ditto. 

Micliael  Kellv,  . 

Raphoe. 

Patrick  Sheridan, 

Andrew  Phew,  . 

Galway. 

Patrick  M'Cartan, 

James  O’Dunncll, 

Kildare. 

.John  Wood, 

Cashel. 

John  O’Brien,  . 

Raphoe. 

Michael  Gofferty, 

William  Ryan,  . 

Tuam. 

Timothy  O’Goniiell, 

Tliomas  Newell, 

Kilmacdiiagh. 

William  Cahill,  . 

Charles  M'Nally, 

Cloghcr. 

John  Hor.an, 

John  M'Kenna, . 

Ditto. 

James  Donegan, 

Ditto. 

Michael  Tracy, 

Patrick  Cliilbrd, 

Ditto. 

Richard  Quinn, 

Oort 

Francis  O’Bcirne, 

Ardagh. 

Andrew  Phelan, 

Martin  Erenan, 

Kilmacduagli. 

Denis  Dunlca,  . . . 

Thomas  Walsh, 

Clonfert. 

John  Conway,  . . 

Tcrcnco  Doherty, 

Achonry. 

Patrick  Ahern,  . 

Patrick  Brophy, 

Ossory. 

Edward  M'Loiighliii, 

John  M'Quaid,  . 

Cloghcr. 

John  Gribbin,  . 

Charles  Wcany, 

Armagh. 

James  Rooney,  . 

Dublin. 

Jolm  Leonard, 

Dublin. 

Patrick  M'Ginncss, 

Kilmorc. 

John  Phelan, 

Thomas  Ilamiaoud, 

Limerick. 

Edward  Brown, 

Jolm  Iloare, 

Ferns. 

William  Ryan,  . 

David  Clavin,  . 

Meath. 

David  M'Enii'v, 

James  Cavanagh, 

Ferns. 

William  Synnoct, 

John  iurlong,  . 

Ditto. 

Charles  Davis,  . 

Jevomias  M’Evily, 

Tuam. 

Jeremiah  Lowry, 

John  M'Auley,  . 

Down. 

Patrick  Dunne,  . 

Tliomas  Meade, 

Meath. 

James  Foran,  . 

William  yiiauaJian, 

Waterford. 

Daniel  Casey,  . 

James  O’Hara,  . ; 

Down. 

Christopher  Nolan, 

Dublin. 

Laurence  O’Meara,  . 

Watei'lbrd. 

John  Ilcany,  . , 

Tuam. 

Second  Year’s  Ditines.  | 

1 Christopher  Carroll, 

Kilmacduagli. 

Francis  Casey,  . . 

Cork. 

1 John  Griffen, 

Killala. 

Jliles  Tempony,. 

Killala. 
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Second  Year’s  Divines — conihnied. 


Appendix, 


s™.. 

Diocese. 

K,™., 

Diocese. 

Tiinofliy  Shanalian, 
Patrick  Bambreck, 
John  Kennedy,  . 
tVilliam  JIurphy, 
Hugh  Cullen,  . 
Denis  M'Gralh, 
Michael  Mullen, 
James  Madden, 

John  Sellers,  . 
Patrick. Clarke, . 
Timothy  Murray, 
John  Gorman,  . 
Patrick  Kearney, 
Barnabas  Kelly, 
Alexander  Kinsella, 
Thomas  Bcrgan, 
Peter  Kellnhan, 
Edward  Walsli, 
Gerald  Molloy,  . 
Michael  Cavanagh, 
Walter  Breiian, 
Richard  Roohford, 
Daniel  O’Reilly, 
Patrick  Siieridan, 
John  Skelly, 

Patrick  Phillips, 
Thomas  Morriii, 
Michael  Cafirey, 
Patrick  Magee, 
Denis  Cleary,  . 
Michael  Maher, 
Morgan  O’Brien, 
Richai-d  Mamer, 

! Limerick, 
i Elphiii. 
j WLaterford. 
! Cork. 

! Raphoe. 
Killiiloe. 
Clonfcrt. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

1 Cork. 

1 Droinore. 
j Ardagh. 
Duhl'in. 
Ferns. 
Ossoiy. 
Meath. 
Ossory. 
i Dublin. 
Ossory. 

Ditto. 

Ferns. 

Kilmore. 

Ardagh. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Kildare. 

Meath. 

Derry. 

Killaloc. 

Ditto. 

Armagh. 

Down. 

William  Close,  . 
Mark  M’Gucken, 
Patrick  Gnlligan, 
Thomas  Maher, 
Michael  'iVaters, 
Fleiiry  M’Kee,  . 
.John  O’Reilly,  , 
Jjiiko  I'kirrclly,  . 
•John  Doran, 
Michael  Tally,  . 
Thoiim.s  Tynan, 
John  Rooney,  . 
Dominick  Grogan, 
Peter  Everard,  . 
Michael  Walsh, 
Peter  Molloy,  . 
Eilmond  Maher, 
•Jolin  Walsh, 
ErlwarU  O’Shea, 
Michael  Qiiillinan, 
Patrick  M'Donncll, 
Andrew 'Walsh, 
John  Ryan, 
Bernard  0’Ha"-an, 
W'illiam  Wall,  . 
Edward  Hayden, 
Joseph  Dunphy, 
Richard  Devett, 
Joseph  Delaliuiity, 
Patrick  Phelan, 
‘William  Martin, 
John  J..andy, 

John  Donief, 

Down. 

Armagh. 

Kilmore. 

Cashel. 

Meath. 

Armagh. 

Kilmore. 

Meath. 

Ferns. 

Ai'magh. 

Kildare. 

Meath. 

Armagh. 

Meath. 

Limerick. 

Meath. 

Cashel. 

Ossory. 

Ditto. 

Cashel. 

Kildare. 

Waterford. 

Elphin. 

Dromore. 

Cashel. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Killala. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ossory. 

First  Year’s  Divines. 

Thomas  O'Connor,  , 

Bcniar<l  O’Reilly, 

William  M'ifn.niara, 

Ulic  Burke, 

Thomas  M'Walters, 

Patrick  Featly,  ■ 

Peter  Madden,  . 

John  Pine, 

Eugene  O’Sullivan, 

Cornelius  Scully, 

James  Loftus,  . 

Thomas  M‘Donougb, 

James  M'Grorty,' 

George  ^Yood,  . • 

James  Hughes, 

Patrick  O’Donohoe, 

James  Connefry, 

Joseph  Dawson, 

Thomas  Lynam, 

James  Davis,  . 

William  Keen,  . 

Thomas  Stack,  . . . i 

Frederick  Donovan, 

Nicholas  Walsh, 

James  Daniel,  . 

Janies  M'Dcvett, 

William  Dillon, 

James  Bodkin,  . 

Patrick  Fitzgerald, 

Martin  Waldron, 

James  Reynolds, 

Mortimer  Fitzgerald,  . 

Patrick  Neary,  . 

Elphin. 

Ditto. 

Tiiam. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Elphin. 

Ditto. 

Kerry. 

Ditto. 

Timm. 

Ditto. 

Raphoe. 

Dublin. 

Kildare. 

Tuam. 

Ardagh. 

Ditto, 

Elphin. 

Tuam. 

Dublin. 

Limerick. 

Dublin. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Raphoe. 

Dublin. 

Clonfert. 

Ardagh. 

Tuam. 

Ardagh. 

Limerick. 

Ossory. 

EdwaiM  M-'Kenna, 

Patrick  Kelly,  . 

Edward  O’Bj-ien, 

Patrick  Parker, 

John  SmitI), 

Laurence  O'Reilly, 

Thomas  O’Sullivan, 

.John  Galvin, 

James  Meagher, 

James  JIagee,  . 

John  Clancy, 

Paul  Coyne, 

Thomas  M'Crystal, 

John  O’Hara,  . 

Felix  M'Kcating, 

•Jolm  M'Alindcu, 

Martin  O’Connor, 

W illiam  Elancy, 

Terence  Carey,  . 

Jame.3  O’Keeffe, 

Nicholas  Fitzsimons, 

James  Barry,  . . 

I’atrick  Cavanagh,  . . 

W’altcr  Morrin, 

Philip  Cummins, 

Gerald  Dillon,  . 

Michael  Cregan,  . 

Patrick  Ryan,  . 

Michael  Delay,  . 

Laurence  Dempsy,  . 

John  Boyle, 

Daniel  Byrne,  . 

Derry. 

Elphin. 

Deny. 

Ferns. 

Kilmore. 

Ditto. 

Cork. 

Ditto. 

Killaloe. 

Armagh. 

Kildare. 

Ossory. 

Ai-magh. 

Kilmore. 

Down. 

Ditto. 

Galway. 

Down.  1 

Corlt. 

Ditto. 

Down. 

Ferns.  j 

Kildare. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ulonfcrt. 

Limerick. 

Cashel. 

Cork. 

Kildare. 

Elaphoc. 

Kildare. 

President’!?  Answers 
to  Paper  A. 
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Appenbix,  No.  8. 

President's  Answers 
to  Paper  A . 


PfltSICIANS. 


Name. 

Diocese. 

Name. 

Diocese. 

Kerry. 

John  Behan,  . • 

Dublin. 

Limerick. 

George  Carroll,  . 

Ditto. 

Tuam. 

Matthias  Leonard, 

Achonry. 

Kerry. 

John  Smith,  . • 

Kilmore. 

EIpbin. 

Andrew  0 Farrell, 

F erns. 

Tuam. 

William  Synnott, 

Ditto. 

iiaplioe. 

Matliew  Russell, 

Dromore. 

Tuam. 

Hugh  Smith,  . 

Kilmore. 

Kerry. 

John  Wyer,  . . 

Meath. 

Ossory.' 

Peter  Tenilin,  . . 

Killala. 

Dinicrick. 

James  Behan,  . • 

Dublin. 

Dromore. 

John  Barry, 

Cork. 

Ditto. 

Martin  Kelly,  . 

Ossory. 

Kilmacduagb. 

Michael  Shenkwin,  . • 

Cork. 

Tuam. 

Michael  Mooney, 

W'’aterford. 

Elphin. 

Simon  Clarke,  . • 

Meath. 

Killaloe. 

Philip  O’Goiinell, 

Kilmore. 

Killala. 

Patrick  Feiinclly, 

Cashel. 

Aclionry. 

ThoniEis  Phelan, 

Killaloe. 

Waterford. 

Matthew  Ferguson, 

Kilmore. 

Killala. 

Christopher  Morgan, 

Meath. 

Dublin. 

Thomas  Monaghan, 

Ardagb. 

Ardagb. 

Thomas  Brady, . 

Kilmore. 

Tuam. 

Richard  Lynch, 

Meatli. 

Elphin. 

John  Lennon,  . 

Down. 

Limerick. 

Ricliard  Kelly,  . . • 

Ferns. 

Ross. 

Michael  Fox, 

Meath. 

Kerry. 

Fiuncis  O’Neill, 

Armagh. 

Oloyne. 

John  Crowley,  . 

Cork. 

William  M'Auley, 

Derry. 

Bernard  Kelly,  . 

Raphoe. 

Cornelius  Murphy, 

Kerry. 

James  Ryan, 

W'  aterford. 

James  Ca.sey,  . 

EIpbin. 

James  Tracy,  . . • 

Down. 

James  Hanly, 

Down. 

Limencli. 

Patrick  Curtis, 

Armagh. 

Peter  Barrett,  . 

Kerry. 

Thomas  Murphy, 

Ditto. 

Cloyne. 

John  Green, 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

John  Kinsella, 

Kildare. 

James  Gcraglity,  . . 

Elphin. 

William  Delany, 

Ditto. 

James  Walsh,  . 

Ferns. 

Bartholomew  Smyth, 

Elphin. 

Logicians. 

Myles  Tobin, 

Dublin. 

Patrick  Lennon, 

Down. 

Patrick  O’Malley, 

Tuam. 

John  Lennon,  . 

Armagh. 

John  Concannou,  . 

Ditto. 

Hugh  M'Dermott, 

Achonry. 

Martin  Corbett, 

Kilmacduagb. 

Thomas  Neville, 

Oloyne. 

Thomas  Judge, . 

EIpbin. 

Michael  Givney, 

Dublin. 

James  M'Cafl'erty, 

Derry. 

James  O’Ccnnell,  . 

Kerry. 

Patrick  Daly,  . 

Killaloe. 

Geoffrey  M'Carthy,  . 

Ditto. 

Philip  Carberry, 

Dublin. 

Callaghan  Scully, 

Ditto. 

Hugh  Conway,  . 

Killala. 

John  Hanly, 

Cashel. 

John  Lawler,  . 

Kerry. 

Patrick  Fitzsiinons,  . 

Kildare. 

John  Plielan, 

Killala.. 

John  M'Keagny, 

Armagh. 

Patrick  M'Dermott, 

Dublin. 

Daniel  Monaghan, 

Meath. 

William  M'Gowan, 

Ditto. 

Thomas  Martin, 

Ditto. 

Andrew  Dungan, 

Ditto. 

Luke  Hope, 

Ditto. 

Thomas  Miinuclly,  . 

Kilniaccluagfi. 

Michael  Gray,  . 

Ditto. 

Gei-ald  limit,  . 

Dublin. 

Laurence  Johnson, 

Armagh. 

Richard  Morris, 

Achoury. 

John  Burke, 

Achonry. 

John  Quinn, 

Limerick. 

James  Horgan,  . . 

Cloyne. 

Joliii  M'Dcrmott, 

Achonry. 

Denis  Ryan, 

Cashel. 

Killaloe. 

Denis  Forrest,  . 

Cork. 

John  Shannon,  • 

Limerick. 

Patrick  Kennedy, 

Waterford. 

Edward  Thomas, 

Tuam. 

John  Cleary, 

Ferns. 

William  Joyce,  . . 

Ditto. 

James  Flood, 

Meath. 

Thomas  Murphy, 

Cloghcr. 

Dominick  M'Brein, 

Kilmore. 

John  Lawler, 

Kildare. 

Hugli  Farrelly, . 

Meath. 

John  O’Bricii,  . 

Elphin. 

Terence  Brenan, 

Kilmore. 

Hush  IIiuTon,  . 

Raphoe. 

Hugh  M'Oorraack,  . 

Meath. 

Patrick  O’Mara, 

Killaloe. 

i!'rancis  Kiernan,  . 

Ditto. 

Thomas  Fitzpatrick, 

Dublin. 

Michael  Higgins, 

Ditto. 
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Name. 

Diocese. 

Name. 

Diocese. 

Richai'd  ALern,  , , 

Thomas  Hardy, 

Andrew  M'Kenna,  . 

Hugh  Murphy,  . , 

Michael  M‘Girr,  . 

Peter  Murphy,  . , 

George  Rickard,  * . 

Cloyne. 

Armagh. 

Kilmore. 

Armagh. 

Tuam, 

Killaloe. 

Ferns. 

James  Maddiok, 

Edward  Cavauagh, 

.John  O’Connor, . 

Thomas  Palmer, 

James  Mahon,  . . . 

Mathew  Garry,  . 

Bernard  Murphy, 

Ditto. 

Kilmore. 

Cork. 

Kildare. 

Ditto. 

Armagh. 

Rhetoricians. 

James  Ennis,  , . 

Dublin. 

Andrew  Mannion, 

Elphin. 

John  Moyes, 

Derry. 

Peter  O’Kane,  . 

iiillaJa. 

George  O’Hanlon, 

Dublin. 

Eugene  Canning, 

Ditto. 

Martin  Darby,  . 

Ditto. 

Eichard  W'^alsh, 

Limerick. 

Thomas  O’Reilly,  . 

Ditto. 

Michael  King,  . 

Dromore. 

Peter  M'Devitt, 

Raphoe. 

John  Kelly, 

Clogher. 

James  O’Kane,  . . 

Killaloe. 

W'illiam  Lees,  . 

Ditto. 

Matthew  Donovan, 

Ross. 

Martin  O’Gara,  . . 

Acbonry. 

Timothy  Goulding, 

Cloyne. 

Thomas  Rice,  . . 

Cloyne. 

Peter  Donahoe, 

Achonvy. 

Patrick  M‘Cullagh, 

Clogher. 

John  M'Cormaok, 

Killaloe. 

Thomas  Burke, 

Killala. 

John  Naghton,  . , 

Limerick. 

William  U'Donnell, 

Raphoe. 

Daniel  M'Leer,  . 

William  Coleman, 

Cloyne. 

Patrick  Peehan, 

Waterford. 

John  Coghlan,  . 

Cork. 

Patrick  Conway, 

liilJaioe. 

Edmoiul  Barry, 

Cloyne. 

John  Kingston, . 

Ditto. 

Robert  Murphy, 

Armagh. 

Thomas  Bennett, 

Dublin. 

James  O’Reilly,  . 

Ardagh. 

Christopher  Monaghan, . 

Ditto. 

Thomas  W'alsh, 

Tuam. 

John  Dowling,  . 

Limerick. 

Patrick  Boyle,  . 
Michael  O’Riordan, 

Derry. 

Martin  Slattery, 

Ditto. 

Cloyne. 

James  Smith, 

Ardagh. 

James  Quinn,  . 

Dublin. 

John  M'Manus,  . 

Cloglier. 

James  M’Kenna,  . 

Clogher. 

Thomas  Davis, 

Kerry. 

Joseph  Hickey, 

Dublin. 

Daniel  Murray, 

Dromore. 

John  O’Hanlon, 

Ditto. 

Hugh  Murphy,  . . 
Patrick  Guideiu, 

Ditto. 

Killaloe. 

Martin  Soden,  . 

Achonry. 

Humanists. 

Henry  Hewson,  . 

Killala. 

William  Healy,  ' 

Cloyne. 

Peter  O’Reilly,  . 

Ardagh. 

Michael  Davern, 

Galway. 

John  M‘Naniee, 

Derry. 

Timothy  Monaghan, 

Kerry. 

Thomas  Kelly,  . 

Ossory. 

James  Maher,  . . 

Killaloe. 

Jeremiah  Gallagher, 

Ross. 

Daniel  J’itzgerald, 

Limerick. 

John  Melvin, 

Killala. 

John  Fitzgerald, 

Ditto. 

Michael  Howley, 

Killaloe. 

Arthur  Fagan,  . 

Dromore. 

William  M'Cavthy, 

Kerry. 

John  Egan,  . . . 

Killaloe. 

Martin  Horan,  . 

Galway. 

Patrick  Clai-ke,  . . 

Down. 

Thomas  Dclahunty, 

Ossory. 

Mark  Cook, 
Patrick  Davy,  . 

Acbonry. 

Patrick  M'Dounell, 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

John  Felly, 

Clonfert. 

Michael  Walsh, 

Ossory. 

James  Staunton, 

Kilmore. 

I’rancis  O’Beirne,  . 

Ardagh. 

Edward  Coleman, 

Ditto. 

James  O’Doherty, 

Kerry. 

William  Savage, 

Kerry. 

James  Mooney, 

Clogher. 

John  Smith, 

Ardagh. 

Francis  Lennon, 

Ditto. 

Thomas  Healy,  . 

Killaloe. 

Edmond  Foran, 

Waterford. 

Patrick  White,  r 

Ditto. 

Denis  Hanly, 

Ditto. 

Edmond  Kealy, 

Michael  Breen,  . ■ 

Ossory. 

Killaloe. 

William  Brady, 

Ardagh. 

L.  F.  Renehan,  President. 
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Appesdix,  No.  8.  ANSWERS  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Farrelly,  Bursar,  to  the  Questions  in  Paper  A. 


Biirser’s  Auawers  to 
Paper  A. 


1.  What  was  the  income  of  Ma3mooth  College,  avisiiig  from  parliamentarj-  grant,  land, 
houses,  interest  of  mone}-,  bnrse.s,  fees  or  deposits  from  students,  or  other  sources,  in  the 
financial  years  of  1844  and  1852,  re.spoctively? 

The  total  income  of  Maynooth  College  for  the  financial  year  ended  31st  March,  1844, 
was : — 


Parliamentary  Grant. 

Rent  of  Dunhoyiie  Estate,  net. 
Interest  of  Funds  for  Burses,  &c., 
Pensions  from  students, 

Entrance  fees  from  do., 


:P  0 
8,928  0 o' 
44T  5 1 

548  15  3 

2,659  6 6 
535  3 3 


Total  income  of  the  same  for  the  financial  year 

Parliamentary  Grant,  . 

Rent  of  the  Dunboync  Estate,  net, 
Interest  of  Funds  for  Burses,  &c., 
Entrance  fees  from  students. 


£13,118  9 1 

ended  3ist  March,  1852: — 

£ s.  d. 
. 26,360  0 0 
447  5 1 
597  18  1 

. ■ . 533  r G 


£27,938  10  S 

2.  What  sums  has  the  College  received  from  bequests  or  private  gifts  since  November 
27,  1826  ? 

The  College  does  not  appear  to  have  received  any  bequests  or  private  gifts  since 
November  27,  1826.  There  have,  however,  been  some  foundations  established  for 
burses,  &c.,  since  that  period,  a list  of  which  is  annexed. 

3.  How  much,  and  wliat  parts,  respectively,  of  its  amnial  income,  derived  from  all  sources 
are  legally  applicable  to  the  general  purposes  of  the  College,  at  the  discretion  of  tlie  Trustees 
or  any  other  person  ; and  how  much  can  be  lawfully  applied  to  certain,  and  what  specific 
objects  ? 

Tlie  annual  income  of  the  College  may  he  classed  under  four  heads,  as  derived 

First,  from  the  Parliamentary  Grant. 

>Secondly,  from  the  rent  of  the  Dunboync  estate. 

Thirdly,  from  the  foundations  for  hui'ses ; and, 

Fourthly,  from  the  “entrance  fees”  paid  by  the  students  on  admission  to  tlie 
College. 

First. — With  reference  to  the  parliamentary  grant,  the  j'.ct  8 and  9 Viet.,  cap.  xxv.,  is 
very  precise  in  defining  the  objects  to  which  each  portion  is  applicable.  I am,  tliereforo 
of  opinion,  that  the  parliamentary  grant  can  be  legally  applied  to  no  other  than  the 
specific  objects  enumerated  in  the  act  itself. 

Secondly The  rent  of  the  Dunboync  estate,  though  originally  an  unconditional  bequest 

to  the  Trustees,  cannot,  under  the  present  arrangement,  be  applied  to  any  otlier  than  the 
specific  object  mentioned  in  tlio  fiftli  section  of  the  act — i.e.,  as  long  as  the  Trustees 
receive  from  the  public  grant  £40  per  annum  for  each  of  the  Dunboyne  students,  so  long 
are  they  under  the  obligation  of  applying  the  proceeds  of  the  Dunboync  estate  to  the  use 
of  the  said  Dunboyne  students. 

Thirdly. — The  foundations  for  burses  must,  of  course,  be  applied  to  the  specific  objects 
for  which  they  wore  intended  by  the  donors,  namely,  the  maintenance  of  students  in  the 
College. 

Fourthly — The  remaining  source  of  the  College  revenues,  arising  from  the  “entrance 
fees”  paid  by  students,  would  appear  to  me  to  be  the  only  fund  over  which  the 
Trustees  can  exercise  the  discretionary  power  of  applying  to  the  general  pui'poses  of  the 
College  as  they  may  see  fit.  Of  course,  unconditional  donations  or  bequests  to  the 
College,  if  any  such  wore  made,  would  be  applicable  to  the  general  purposes  of  the 
College  at  the  discretion  of  the  Trustees. 

4.  How,  aud  by  wliom,  is  the  annual  expenditure  of  the  College  audited,  and  what  is  the 
nature  of  the  control  exercised  b}'  the  Trustees  over  the  details  of  such  exjjeuditure  ? 

The  audit  of  tlie  annual  expenditure  of  the  College  is  provided  for  by  the  twelfth  sec- 
tion of  the  act.  Tiie  auditors  appointed  by  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  are  the  “ Commis- 
sioners for  auditing  the  Public  Accounts,”  to  whom  the  College  accounts,  including  that 
of  the  last-financial  year,  ended  3ist  March,  1853,  have  been  regularly  forwarded,  and 
the  audit  completed  up  to  31st  March,  1852. 

With  reference  to  the  Trustees,  the  Bursar  is  obliged  to  furnish  each  member  of  the 
Board  with  a copy  of  the  abstract  of  the  accounts  of  the  College  tea  days  previously  to 
their  meeting.  This  enables  them  to  see  beforehand  the  precise  amount  of  expenditure 
under  each  head.  At  their  Juno  meeting,  the  details  of  such  expenditure,  with  all  tire 
vouclicrs  connected  thorewitli,  arc  submitted  to  them,  and  examined  previously  to  re- 
ceiving their  approval,  which  it  is  necessary  for  the  Bursar  to  obtain  before  he  can  transmit 
them  to  tile  audit  office.  An  examination  of  the  amounts  charged  under  the  different 
heads  in  the  classified  “abstract,”  is  always  sure  to  direct  attention  to  any  excessive 
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outlay.  A sitnilar  course  is  followed  by  the  Trustees  with  reference  to  all  the  four  sources  ArPEs-mx,  No,  a. 

of  revenue  cmuiievated  in  answer  to  query  No.  3.  , -x.  j w , Bvirsai-’s'Iirswcrs  to 

5 Is  any  account  of  the  annual  expenditure  of  the  College  submitted  to  the  Visitors  at  paper  A. 

tiieir  annual  visitation  ? t • i i 

No  account  of  the  annual  expenditure  of  the  College  has  been  ever  submitted  to  the 
Visitors  of  the  College,  or  has  ever  been  asked  for  by  them.  At  the  period  when  the 
visitation  is  usually  held,  the  annual  accounts  of  the  College,  with  all  their  vouchers, 
are  already  in  the  hands  of  the  “ Commissioners  of  Audit.” 

6 State  the  expenditure  of  and  for  the  College,  out  of  all  sources  of  income,  m every 

year  from  tlie  year  1844  to  the  year  1832,  inclusive,  under  the  several  heads  of  outlay, 
clistin'’'uishin",  as  far  as  practicable,  the  expenditure  out  of  funds  supplied  by  the  State 
from  the  expenditure  out  of  the  income  from  other  sources,  and  the  purposes  to  which 
tlic  income  hist  mentioned  has  been  applied.  ,,,,,,  i • 

Classified  abstracts  of  the  College  accounts  for  every  year  from  1 844  to  1 852,  inclusive, 
nre  transmitted  herewith.  The  “discharge”  portion  of  these  abstracts  will  show  tho 
expenditure  under  the  several  heads  of  outlay.  The  “charge”  part  will  show  what 
portions  of  such  expenditure  has  been  derived  from  the  State,  and  what  from  other 
sources.  From  June,  1845,  to  March,  1852,  tho  expenditure  of  monies  issued  under  _8th 
and  9th  Viet.,  cap.  xxv.  and  those  derived  from  other  sources  are  given  in  two  distinct 
»ets  of  abstracts,  so  that  from  their  inspection  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining 
to  what  purpose  funds  supplied  by  the  State,  and  those  derived  from  other  sources,  have 
been  respectively  applied.  , , .n-  * xi, 

7 Give  an  account  of  tho  sums  expended  in  the  erection  of  now  buildings  at  Maynooth 
Colicf^e  since  1825,  distinguishing  the  funds  .respectively  furnished  from  tho  general 
resources  of  tho  College,  and  from  specific  parliamentary  grants,  or  from  theBoavd  of  Works. 

From  the  College  accounts  in  iny  possession,  it  appears  tliat  the  total  sum  expended 
oil  new  buildings  at  Maynooth  College  since  1825  (exclusive  of  that  yem-,  when  £6,-500 
aiipoars  to  have  been  expended)  is  £23,737  8^.  lOti.  Of  this  sum  £18,639  12^  8d.  was 
suiiplied  out  of  the  general  resources  of  the  College  previously  to  the  passing  of  the  late 
act  (June  1845).  Since  the  passing  of  that  act  £5,097  IGs.  ‘Id.  have  been  expended  on 
the  now  buildings  lately  erected,  the  sum  of  £30,000,  granted  for  that  purpose,  being 
found  totally  inadequate  to  complete  them.  Of  this  £5,097  16.s.  2d.,  the  sum  of  £2,227 
ITs  4d.  was  paid  from  an  unexpended  balance  remaining  to  the  credit  of  the  late  Trus- 
tees, on  closing  their  final  account  to  June,  1845;  the  remaining  £2,869  ISs.  jOd.  was 
supplied  from  the  fund  created  by  the  “ entrance  fees”  of  students  received  since  30th 
Juii"  1845.  For  a further  explanation  the  Commissioners  are  referred  to  the  tabular 
statement  annexed.  No  portion  of  the  £26,360  per  annum,  issued  under  8th  and  9th 
Viet.,  has  been  at  anytime  applied  to  tbe  purpose  of  building.  I am  not  aware  that 
any  specific  parliamentary  grant  has  been  made  for  building  since  1826.  _ The  Board  of 
Works  alone  can  supply  information  as  to  the  suras  expended  by  them  in  building  and 
repairs  at  tho  Coliego.  I have  written  to  their  secretary  on  tho  subject,  and  am  informed 
that  such  returns  arc  in  course  of  preparation,  and  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Commissioners 
of  tho  Maynooth  Inquiry. 

8.  What  has  been  the  amount  expended  by  the  College  itself,  year  by  year,  since  the 
year  1825  in  the  repairs  or  extension  of  their  lecture-rooms,  library,  museum,  and  other 
vespoctively,  and  in  the  purchase  of  books,  instruments,  furniture,  and  other 


ii'O  such  funds  procured  ; and  are  you 


building!,,  .... 

requirements  for  the  same?  From  what  sources  i . ^ , -n 

of  opinion  that  a sufficient  proportion  of  the  funds  of  the  College  is  applied,  or  legally 
apidicable,  to  such  purposes  ? , i y x 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  College  has  no  such  appendage  as  a museum,  a defect 
which,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  remedied  as  soon  as  possible.  The  College  accounts  in 
my  possession  do  not  distinguish  between  repairs  done  to,  or  furniture  supplied  for  the 
use  of  the  lecture-rooms,  library,  and  other  buildings — all  repairs  being  under  the  general 
head  of  “repairs,”  and  ail  furniture,  for  whatever  portion  of  the  Coliego  it  may  be 
required,  being  charged  under  the  general  head  of  “furniture.'  Hence  it  is  altogether 
impossible  for  me  to  distinguish  these  heads  of  expenditure  from  one  another  previously 
to 'the  date  -of  my  appointment  (June,  1843),  But  being  personally  conversant  with 
the  matter  since  then,  I am  enabled  to  subjoin  a general  statement  of  the  gross  suras 
expended  on  “furiiimre”  during  that  period,  which  may  be  taken  as  a very  close 
approximation.  The  gross  amount  expended  on  “furniture,”  from  March,  1843,  to 
March,  1853,  amounts  to  £8,036  19s.  2irf.,  and  may  he  thus  clasafied:—  _ 

£ s.  a. 

For  the  use  of  the  refectory  and  kitchen, 

For  the  students’  rooms, 

For  the  new  prayer  hall. 

For  tlie  chapel,  about  .... 

For  tlie  philosophy  hall. 

Of  this  last  sum,  £250  was  for  new  philosophical 
- apjiaratus,  the  rest  for  current  expenses, 

The  remaining  sum  for  the  general  use  of  the 
College,  . , . ■ . • • • 

£8,036  19  2i 

I 


2,783 

4 

0 

3,168 

12 

9 

108 

8 

3 

450 

0 

0 

350 

0 

0 

1,176 

14 

2| 
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Appendix,  No.  8.  Tlie  “repairs”  of  ono  portion  cannot  bo  easily  separated  from  those  of  another  the 
Bursar’s  Answers  to  engaged  in  repairs  of  various  portions  of  the  College  at  the  kme 

Paper  A.  time.  ‘With  reference  to  the  entire  period  from  1825,  I subjoin  a statement  of  the  sums 

expended  in  each  year,  under  the  heads  of  “ fiu-nitm-e,”  “ repairs,”  and  “ books.” 

From  this  statement,  it  appears,  that  during  the  period  referred  to,  the  gross  expenditure 
was— for  furniture,  £11,743  18s.  bd. ; repairs,  £8,219  Is.  4fZ.;  and  for  books,  £l  j ,153  Is. 

As  regards  the  lecture-rooms,  chapel,  and  old  refectory,  it  must  be  observed,  that  very 
considerable  improvements  have  been  effected  in  them,  in  the  way  of  flooring,  wainscoting 
painting,  &c.,  by  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  the  cost  of  which  improvements  are  not 
included  in  the  sums  set  down  in  the  annexed  table,  but  I suppose  will  be  furnished  to  the 
Commissioners  by  the  Board  itself.  The  annexed  statement  wOl  also  show  the  sources 
from  which  such  funds  are  procured. 

I am  certainly  of  opinion  that  a sufficient  proportion  of  the  funds  of  the  College  is 
legally  applicable  to  the  various  purposes  enumerated  in  the  query,  with  the  exceptio”^n  of 
“repairs,”  which  the  Act  of  1845  seems  to  leave  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  “ Board  of 
Works.” 

It  would  therefore  appear  to  me,  that  a suificieiit  proportion  of  the  College  funds  is 
neither  applied  nor  intended  by  the  act  of  parliament  to  be  applied  to  the  “repairs”  of  the 
College.  This  taken  in  connexion  with  the  late  vote,  refusing  to  the  Board  of  Public  Works 
tho_  necessary  means  of  upholding  tlie  College  buildings,  would  seem  to  leave  their  preser- 
vation to  mere  chance.  I am  further  of  opinion  that  a sufficient  proportion  of  the  funds 
of  the  College  is  not  applied  to  the  purchase  of  books  ior  the  library— much  of  the  sums 
for  books  in  the  annexed  table  being  expended  for  books  to  bo  afterwards  sold  out  of  the 
library,  or  given  in  premiums,  and  not  for  modern  publications  or  standard  works  to  be 
retained  therein. 

9.  State  the  names  and  salaries  of  the  present  President,  Vice-President,  Professors 
and  other  officers  of  the  CoUege ; also  what  fees,  allowance  for  commons,  or  collateral 
advantages  are  attached  to  the  said  offices. 

The  names  and  salaries  of  the  present  President,  Vice-President,  officers,  and  profes- 
sors are  given  in  the  annexed  statement.  There  are  no  fees  whatever  attached  to  any  of 
these  offices.  Out  of  the  £6,000  per  annum  appropi-iated  to  them  by  the  act,  £30  per 
annum  for  each  is  allowed  to  meet  the  expense  of  commons,  attendance,  and  other  neces- 
saries for  their  use,  under  which  are  included  rooms  for  their  residence.  They  have  no 
other  collateral  advantages. 

10.  State  the  number  and  salaries  of  the  seivants  of  the  College,  and  the  total  expense 
incurred  by  the  College  for  their  services. 

The  total  number  of  servants  in  the  College  is  63  ; their  services  cost  the  College  about 
£1,586  per  annum,  as  appears  from  the  enclosed  statement,  to  which,  however,  must  be 
added  £70_  per  annum,  the  salary  of  the  house  steward,  wlio  is  charged  with  their  insijec- 
tion,  and  is  responsible  to  the  Bursar  for  the  due  performance  of  their  several  duties 
making  the  whole  expense  incurred  by  the  College  for  servants  £1,656.  ’ 

11.  How  many  students  were  on  the  books  of  the  College  on  the  16th  of  April,  1844, 
and  on  the  16th  of  April,  1853,  distinguishing  them  into  Dunfaoyne  students,  and  the 
several  classes  of  the  other  students,  senior  and  junior,  respectively,  students  holding 
burses  or  exhibitions,  and  pensioners,  or  students  making  annual  or  other  payments  to  the 
College?  12.  How  many  students  entered  College  in  each  of  the  years  from  1844  to 
1853,^ inclusive,  respectively;  and  how  many  in  each  and  the  same  years  have  obtained 
priest  s orders  ? 13.  How  many  have  been  expelled  or  otherwise  removed  from  the  College 
within  the  same  period,  and  how  many  liave  left  it  from  unwillingness  to  enter  into 
holy  orders,  or  from  any  other  cause  ? 14.  How  many  students  of  the  College  have  died 
or  been  by  ill  health  permanently  disabled  from  prosecuting  their  studies  within  the  same 
period  in  each  year  ? 

Nos.  II,  12,  1^3,  and  14  do  not  come  within  my  province,  with  the  exception  of  the 
latter  part  of  No.  II,  which  regards  the  mode  in  which  the  students  were  supported 
With  reference  to  this  latter  portion  of  No.  11,  on  the  16th  April,  1844,  there  were  in  the 
College — 

Dunboyne  students,  , 

Students  enjoying  free  places  on  the  establishment,  • 

Students  partly  on  the  establishment,  and  partly  paying  pensions, 

Students  on  burses,  ...... 

Pensioners,  ....... 


. 12 
. 183 

. 116 
. 2T 
. 100 


On  the  16tb  of  April, 1853 — 

Dunboyne  students, 

Students  sujiported  by  the  parliamentary  grant, 
Students  on  burses,  .... 


. 438 

. 19 

. 491 
5 


There  were  no  students  paying  pensions. 

15.  State  the  number,  names,  and  amounts  of  the  different  burses  established  in  the 
College,  and  the  conditions  upon  which  they  have  been  granted  ? 

A statement  of  the  number,  names,  and  amount  of  the  different  burses  established  in 
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the  College  is  hereunto  annexed.  They  are  all  in  the  Governincnt  3^  per  cents.  From  Appehdix,  No.  s. 
June,  1845,  to  September,  1852,  no  student  has  been  admitted  on  any  of  these  bui-ses,  Bursar's'X^swers  to 
but  the  interest  has  been  regularly  received  half-yearly,  and  immediately  invested  again  Faper  A. 
in  the  same  per  cent.  Stock  to  the  credit  of  the  original  fuud.  The  annexed  state- 
ment gives  the  number  of  burses  annexed  to  each  fund  under  the  old  system,  the  amount 
in  stock  of  the  original  foundation,  the  annual  interest  on  such  original  foundation,  and 
the  present  increased  interest  on  each  (calculated  to  Oct.,  1852);  also,  the  present  number 
of  burses  such  interest  is  capable  of  providing  for,  at  the  rate  of  £28  per  annum  ; and  a 
column,  headed  “ Residue  of  Interest,”  into  which  is  transferred  any  annual  interest  that 
may  remain,  after  allowing  £28  ])er  annum  for  one  or  more  burses,  according  to  the  amount 
of  the  annual  interest.  Mhere  the  total  interest  of  any  foundation  is  inadequate  for  one 
burse,  the  interest  is  left  in  the  column  headed  “ Present  increased  interest.”  The  con- 
ditions upon  which  these  burses  were  founded  are  sufBciently  obvious  : they  all  ha^-e  had 
for  their  object  the  education  of  Irish  students  for  the  ecclesiastical  state.  • The  only 
change  since  their  foundation  is,  that  they  are  not  now  sufficient  to  su))port  so  large  a mim~ 
her  of  students,  in  consequence  of  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  College ; but  this  will 
be  ultimately  remedied  by  the  several  bishops  having  consented  to  reinvest  the  interest 
half-yearly,  until  the  intei'est  of  each  foundation  shall  amount  to  £28  per  annum  for  each 
burse. 

16.  Are  any,  and  which,  of  the  said  burses  hold  by  students  enjoying  any  other,  and 
what  means  of  sujiport  from  the  College  ? is  there  any  case  in  which  more  than  one  burse 
is  held  by  one  person,  or  in  which  one  burse  is  divided  among  two  or  more  students? 

There  are  no  burses  held  by  students  enjoying  any  other  means  of  support  from  the 
College.  More  than  one  burse  is  never  held  by  one  person ; and  under  the  present 
arrangement,  no  burse  can  be  divided  between  two  or  more  students.  I say  “ under  the 
present  arrangement,”  because  before  1845  this  might  have  been  done. 

17.  In  what  manner  is  the  income  which  arises  from  a burse,  during  its  vacancy,  dis- 
posed of?  Is  it  applied  to  any  special  purpose,  or  to  the  general  funds  of  the  College? 

In  1845,  the  Tinistees  directed  that  the  interest  of  the  funds  for  all  vacant  burses  should 
be  half-yearly  invested  in  the  3^  per  cents.,  and  added  to  the  original  foundation ; that 
by  thus  accumulating,  it  might,  ill  process  of  time,  become  adequate  to  the  support  of  a 
student,  at  the  rate  of  £28  per  annum.  This  regulation  has  been  strictly  carried  out,  and 
is  still  in  force,  so  that  the  income  derived  from  a burse  during  its  vacancy  is  not  applied 
to  the  general  purposes  of  the  College,  but  to  the  special  purpose  of  augmenting  the 
original  foundation. 

18.  By  whom  is  a student  selected  to  receive  a burse,  and  on  wliat  principle  is  such 
selection  made  from  among  the  persons  competent  to  receive  it  ? Is  it  usually  given  to  a 
student  on  his  entrance  into  College,  or  at  a more  advanced  period  of  his  course,  as  a 
rewai-d  for  distinguished  merit,  or  upon  what  principle  is  the  selection  made? 

I apprehend  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  to  which  the  burse  belongs  is  the  proper  autho- 
rity to  select  a person  to  receive  it.  I am  not  awai-e  of  any  general  principle  by  which 
they  are  aU  influenced  in  making  such  selections.  A burse  is  generally  given  to  a student 
on  his  entrance  into  College,  but  I do  not  see  anything  to  prevent  his  receiving  it  at  any 
other  time  during  his  collegiate  course.  A burse,  under  the  present  system  of  the  Col- 
lege, when  no  pensioners  are  admitted,  could  scarcely  he  given  as  a reward  for  distinguished 
merit.  A burse,  being  nothing  else  than  a “ fund  or  foundation  for  the  support  of  a stu- 
dent during  his  collegiate  course,”  it  matters  little  to  the  student  whether  his  means  of  sup- 
port be  derived  from  the  parliamentary  grant  or  from  a burse,  provided  he  have  nothing 
to  pay  for  bis  maintenance.  The  great  reward  for  distinguished  merit  iu  the  College, 
abstracting  from  the  acquisition  of  premiums,  and  the  consequent  character  which  a 
student  may  bring  from  the  College  to  bis  diocese,  is  appointnrent  to  the  Dunboyne 
Establishment,  to  secure  which,  distinction  in  both  conduct  and  studies  is  an  essential 
requisite. 

Thoiias  Farrellt,  Bursar. 


Maynooth College,  Octobers,  1853. 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT 


Appendix,  No. 

JJurpar’s  Answers 
i’aper  A. 


Papers  referred  to  by  the  Rev.  Thom.\s  Farrelly,  Bursar,  in  his  Answers  to  the 
Questions  in  Paper  A. 

Return  referred  to  in  Answer  to  Question  2. 

Foundations  for  Burses  since  November  27,  1820. 


Prin 

ipa! 

Interust  .a 
2.1  jK'r  Ceil 

S. 

d. 

£ 

S. 

d. 

1 587 

8 

4 

19 

1 

10 

1 612 

8 

11 

19 

18 

1 

500 

0 

16 

r, 

0 

902 

14 

5 

29 

6 

462 

11 

15 

0 

8 

461 

10 

9 

15 

461 

10 

9 

1.5 

0 

571 

10 

0 

18 

11 

1,000 

0 

44 

32 

10 

0 

.544 

2 

U 

17 

13 

8 

500 

0 

0 

16 

0 

586 

7 

0 

19 

1 

7,190 

104 

233 

13 

6 

221 

0 

7 

3 

8 

136 

0 

4 

8 

6 

Por  Armagh, 
For  Meath, 
For  Connor, 


Rev.  Mr.  Levins’s, 

Mulligaii’.s, 

M'Guincss’, 

/ Co^^'a^’s,  . 

( Gilinor’s,  . 

' Right  Rev.  Dr.  M'Louglilin’s, 
Right  Rev.  Dr.  M’Gcttigan's, 
Right  Rev.  Dr.  M'Gettigan’s,  2nd, 
Right  Rev.  Dr.  M'Loughlhi’s, 

Dr.  Dunne’s, 

For  Dublin,  Dr.  Russell’s, 

Dr.  Kenrick’s,  . 


Foundations  for  otuer  Purposes. 

Dr.  Dunne,  for  the  Hebrew  Premium, 

Do.  for  the  purchase  of  an  Organ,  . 


Maynooth  College,  October  5,  1853. 


, Thomas  Parkelly,  Bursar. 


Returns  referred  to  in  Answer  to  Question  6. 


Abstract  of  Accounts  of  the  Trustees  of  Maynooth  College,  under  the  old  Act,  from 
31st  Alarch,  1843,  to  30th  June,  1845,  when  the  new  Act  came  into  operation. 


For  the  Financial  Year  ended  31st  March,  1844. 


F/ie  Charc/e. 


Balance  of  last  account,  . . 1,183 

The  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Treasury,  . . . 8,928 

Rent  of  the  Dunboyne  Estate,  to 

1st  May,  1843,  one  year,  . 461 

Rent  of  AJ'Cormack’s  farm,  . . 21 

Pensions  from  students,  . . 2,659 

Fees  of  admission  from  do.,  . . 535 

Books  sold,  ....  76 

Fat,  stuff,  skins,  hides,  &c.,  . . 1,164 

Swine,  .....  139 

Day, 21 

Interest  of  funded  property,  . 548 

Bread,  compcn.sation,  & restitution,  14 


s.  d. 


0 0 

10  9 
9 0 
5 6 
3 3 
18  6 
8 1 
8 10 
9 6 
15  3 
17  11 


Tlic  Charge, 


£15,754  14 


The  Discharge. 


Meat,  . . . 

Fish,  .... 

£ 

. 3,584 

19 

4 

d. 

8 

4 

Bread,  .... 

. 1,139 

Potatoes,  .... 

. 244 

11 

Butter,  .... 

. 399 

10 

6[- 

Milk,  .... 

. 673 

4 

]l' 

Beer,  .... 

. 630 

14 

Wine,  .... 

63 

13 

Groceries,  .... 

. 325 

9 

Eggs,  .... 

. 135 

7 

10" 

Fowl,  .... 

Oatmeal,  fruit,  <tc.,  . 

54 

6 

. 187 

11 

Coals,  .... 

. 352 

3 

Candies,  .... 

. ICO 

15 

Oats  and  straw,  . 

42 

G 

24 

Books  and  stationery, 

. 436 

1 

10-1 

Rent  and  taxes,  . 

. 229 

12 

OJ 

Insurance, 

42 

10 

0 

Labour,  manure,  and  seeds, 

77 

19 

7 

Furniture, 

. 245 

4 

0 

Repairs,  .... 

. 311 

12 

4-4 

Salaries  and  allowances. 

. 3,042 

3 

Wages,  .... 
Washing,  .... 

. 398 

. 116 

5 

o| 

Premiums, 

18 

11 

Contingencies,  . 

. 597 

12 

10 

The  Discharge, 

. 13,587 

0 

0 

The  Charge, 

. 15,754 

14 

Balanceinfavourofthepublic,  2,167  14  2 
Add — Corrections  of  Audit 
Office,  ....  110 


£2,168  15  2 
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For  the  Financial  Year 

ended  31st  March,  1845. 

Bursar's  Answers  to 

The  Charge. 

The  Discharge, 

Paper  A. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Balance  of  last  account. 

2,168 

15 

2 

jHcat,  .... 

. 3,774 

3 

01 

The  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her 

Fish,  .... 

91 

6 

2^ 

Jlajesty’s  Treasury,  . 

8,928 

0 

0 

Bread,  .... 

. 1,194 

12 

7 

Rent  of  the  Dunboyne  estate,  to 

Potatoes,  .... 

. 336 

14 

6-4- 

1st  May,  1844,  one  year,  . 

461 

10 

0 

Butter,  .... 

455 

2 

Bent  of  M'Cormack’s  farm,  rcceived,_ 

16 

2 

0 

Milir,  .... 

. 676 

4 

3' 

Pensions  from  students. 

2,522 

15 

11 

Beer,  .... 

. 645 

3 

0 

Fees  of  admission  from  do.,  . 

488 

13 

11 

Wine,  .... 

. 101 

14 

10 

Books  sold,  .... 

103 

10 

0 

Groceries,  .... 

. 343 

7 

7 

Fat,  stuff,  skins,  bides,  Jic.,  . 

1,228 

1 5 

7i 

Eggs,  .... 

. 146 

6 

8 

Swine,  ..... 

168 

6 

o' 

Fowl,  .... 

62 

17 

1-2- 

Hay, 

152 

17 

S 

Oatmeal,  fruit,  &c., 

. 156 

5 

1 

Interest  of  funded  property, 

531 

12 

4 

Coals,  .... 

. 336 

11 

9 

Oats,  ...... 

24 

4 

0 

Candies,  .... 

. 158 

8 

44 

Bread,  compensation,  dr  restitution. 

13 

7 

11 

Oats  and  straw,  . . . 

36 

6 

11 

Books  and  stationery. 

. 367 

12 

7* 

Bent  and  taxes, 

. 224 

8 

O' 

Insurance,  . . 

42 

10 

0 

Labour,  manure,  and  seeds, 

87 

5 

104 

Furniture,  .... 

. 137 

8 

llcpairs,  .... 

. 308 

12 

io| 

Salaries  and  allowances,  . 

. 3,119 

14 

Wages,  .... 

. 417 

13 

0 

Washing,  .... 

. 119 

17 

6i 

Premiums, 

18 

11 

2' 

Contingencies,  . 

77 

3 

5 

The  Charge,'  . . £16,808 

11 

34 

The  Discharge, 

. 13,436 

1 

Hi 

The  Charge, 

. 16,808 

11 

3i 

Balance  in  favour  of  the  public,  3,372 

9 

4 

Deduct — Corrections  of  Audit 

Office,  . . . 

2 

6 

9 

£3,370  2 7 


For  tre  Fixaxcial  Quarter  ended  30tu  June,  18i5. 


The  Charge. 

The  Discharge. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Balance  of  last  account, 

3,370 

2 

Meat,  ..... 

1,268 

1 

71 

The  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her 

Fish 

17 

3 

5i 

Majesty’s  Treasury,  . . . 

2,232 

0 

0 

Bread, 

157 

IS 

Bent  of  the  Dunboyne  Estate,  half- 

Potatoes,  ..... 

45 

1 

4 

year  to  November,  1844,  . _ . 

230 

l5 

4'i 

Butter,  ..... 

77 

14 

Pensions  from  students, 

515 

10 

10" 

Milk, 

176 

14 

0 

Pees  of  admission  from  do.,  . 

83 

14 

5 

Beer,  ..... 

174 

0 

Pat,  stuff,  skins,  hides,  &c.,,  . ^ . 

367 

18 

94 

Groceries,  ..... 

94 

0 

94 

Swine,  ... 

' 40 

0 

0' 

Eggs, 

29 

4 

9' 

Hay,  . . 

5 

11 

Fowl,  ..... 

15 

19 

Interest  of  funded  property, 

220 

12 

Oatmeal,  fruit,  ic.. 

22 

13 

04 

Bread,  compensation,  .&  restitution, 

4 

8 

5 

Candles,  ..... 

5 

16 

10' 

Oats  and  straw,  .... 

7 

18 

Books  and  stationery. 

147 

5 

Labour,  nmnure,  and  seeds,  . 

21 

12 

34 

Furniture,  .... 

41 

11 

2i 

llepairs,  ..... 

25 

1 

2i 

Salaries  and  allowances,. 

732 

6 

0 

Wages,  ..... 

109 

13' 

3 

Washing,  ..... 

33 

17 

■H 

Premiums,  .... 

18 

11 

2 

Contingencies,  .... 

0 

10 

0 

The  Charge,  . . i 

7,070 

13 

7 

The  Discharge,  . . 

3 222 

19 

8 

The  Charge, 

7’070 

13 

7 

33alanccinfaTOuroftliopul(lic,£3,847  13  11 


Thomas  Paerellt,  Bursar. 

Mayiiooth  College,  Octobers,  1853, 
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Appendix,  No.  8. 

Bursar’s  Answers  to 
Paper  A. 


An  Abstract  of  the  Final  Account  of  the  late  Trustees  of  Maynooth  College,  shomng 
the  several  sums  of  money  received  and  paid  on  their  account  from  30th  June,  1845,  to 
20th  September,  1846. 


The  Charge. 

Balance  of  last  account,  .......... 

Bent  of  Dunboyne  estate,  half-year,  to  1st  jVIay/1845,  .... 

Bent  of  M'Corniack’s  farm,  in  full,  to  same  period,  ..... 

Arrears  of  pensions  due  by  students  on  SOtli  June,  1845,  and  since  received. 
Arrears  of  fees  of  admission,  do.,  do.. 

Interest  of  funds,  half-year’s  interest  due  on  10th  April,  1845,  and  received  since 
last  account,  viz. : — 

Principal.  Interest. 

Sawey,  for  Down,  Government  per  cents.,  . £854  19  8 £13  10  lOJ 
Dr.  Keenan,  for  Professor  of  the  Irish  Language, 


in  Government  3^  per  cents., 

Do.,  do.,  in  Grand  Oaual  Debentures, 

Do.,  do.,  in  scrip,  .... 

Dr.  Dunne,  for  the  Hebrew  Premium, 

Do.,  for  the  purchase  of  an  organ,  . 

Interest  of  funds. 


182 
923 
36  18 
221  3 
136  2 


1 2 


6 V 20  17 


£ s.  d. 
3,847  13  11 
230  15  4i 
21  8 
477  14 
111  3 


3 11  lOi 
2 4 s| 


H 


The  Charge, 


. £4,729  0 4 


T/ie  Discharge. 


Meat,  .... 
Potatoes,  .... 

Butter 

Groceries,  .... 
Oatmeal,  fruit,  Ac., 

Provisions, 


£ s.  d. 
20  19  11 

7 19  7 

8 16  SJ 
2 7 4 
5 5 8i 


Candles, 1 1 11^ 

Oats  and  straw,  824 

Books  and  stationery,  1,061  7 0 

Bent  and  taxes,  .............  Ill  3 9 

Furniture,  52  13  3 

Bcpairs, 6 13  10^ 

Salaries,  18  7 6 

Contingencies: — 

Pensions  paid  hy  students  in  advance,  previous  to  30th  June, 

1845,  and  since  returned,  ......  .£199  15  11 

Interest  on  loans,  ........  255  17  11 

Stamps  to  Garnett,  . . . . . . . . 0 8 0 

Accountant-Gcneiul’s  fees,  . . . . . . . 0 6 2 

Contingencies, 456  8 0 


The  Discharge, 1,761  6 11 

The  Charge,  as  above,  .....  4,729  0 4 


Balance  in  favour  of  the  public,  . . » 2,967  13  5 

Deduct — Corrections  of  Audit  Office,  . . 0 15  8^ 


True  balance, £2,966  17  8J 

Disposal  of  the  balance : — 

1847,  March  31,  Transferred  to  credit  of  the  new  Trustees,  by  order 

of  PL  M.  Treasury, £764  17  8^ 

1849,  March  31,  Do.  do.  do.  2,202  0 0 

£2,966  17 


Tuomas  Faeeellt,  Bursar. 


Maynooth  College,  October  5,  1853. 
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Appesdix,  No.  8. 


Bursivr’s  Aaswora  to 
Paper  A. 


Abstracts  of  Accounts  of  the  Trustees  of  Maynooth  College,  under  Stii  and  9tli  Vic., 
cap.  25,  from  30tli  June,  1845,  to  31st  March,  1852. 

For  Nine  Months  ending  31st  Maech,  1846. 

TAe  Charge.  ^ ^ ^ j y;,,  Discharge. 

The  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Treasury,  . . 19,745  0 0 

Rent  of  M'Oormack’s  farm  received,  6 10  3 

Fat,  stuff,  skins,  heads,  hides,  &c.,  1,120  14  11 
Hay,  farm  produce,  &c.,  . , 34  15  4| 


The  Charge, 


£20,907  0 6i| 


President,  officers,  and  professors’ 


3,883  12  0 


Dunloyne  Estalli^ment. 
Stipends  to  senior  students  on 
Dunboyne  Establishment,  . < 

Three  Senior  Classes. 
Stipends  to  students  of  three 
senior  classes, 


Moat,  , i£3,692  12 

^'ish,  . . 87  14  9 

Bread,  . . 1,299  7 2 

Potatoes,  . . 342  13  OA 

Butter,  . . 419  g 9 

Milk,  . . 547  10  54 

Beer,  . . 495  16  0 

WjDe,  . . 71  3 8 

Groceries,  . . 790  13  9-1- 

Bggs,  . . . 130  1 5‘ 

Bowl,  . . . 80  9 3j> 

Oatmeal,  fruit,  &c.,  151  8 1 
Coals,  . . . 462  10  0 

Candles,  oil,  and 
lamps,  . . 239  10  81- 

Oats  and  straw,  . 59  1 41. 

Books  & stationery,  228  6 3” 
Rent  and  taxes,  . 115  3 84 
Insurance,  . . 42  10  0 

Labour,  manure, 
and  seeds,  . 83  16  4A 

Furniture,  . ,1,591  10  $1 

Repairs,  . . 326  11  o|- 

Medicalattendauce,  269  6 6 
Miscellaneous  al- 
lowances, . 88  16  9 

Wages,  . . 413  16  11 

Washing,  . . 313  17  7 

Contingencies,  . 2 19  0 


3,719  7 10 


Commons,  attendance,  ifec.,  . 12,346  9 3^ 


The  Discharge, 
The  Charge, 


. 20,859  10  94 
. 20,907  0 6i 


Balance  in  favour  of  the  public,  £47  9 9 
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Appendix,  ifo.  S. 

Bursar’s  Answers  to 
Paper  A. 


For  Twelve  Months 
Tlie  Charge. 


Balance  of  last  account,  . . 4 ( y 

Tbc  Lord  Commissioners  of  Her 

Majesty’s  Treasury,  . . .26,350  0 

Rout  of  Dull boyne.estate,  one  year, 

to  Lst  May,  184G,  . . - 4G1  10 

Rout  of  M'Cormack’s  farm  received,  ^22  8 

Fat,  stuff,  skins,  heads,  hides,  &c.,  1,714  9 

Hay,  farm  produce,  &c.,  . • 202  3 

Balance  from  account  of  latc  Trus- 
tees,  by  order  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Treasury,  11th  July,  1846,  • ^04  17 


ENDING  31st  Maecu,  1847. 

The  Discharge. 


The  Charge, 


President,  officers,  and  professors’ 
salaries,  . . . • • 


5,342  0 0 


£5,449 

04 

. 150 

17 

6 

.2.109 

14 

1 

. 259 

11  104 

. 812 

14 

54 

. 809 

11 

0 

. 805 

14 

0 

. 74 

15 

34 

. 1,351 

14 

5i 

. 199 

16 

8 

. 73 

5 

»tc.,  314 

3 

0 

. 517 

13 

9 : 

and 

. 296 

0 

8 

r,  . 86 

10 

64 

tion- 

. 253 

1 

4 

s,  . 220 

0 

2 

. 42 

10 

0 

4,999  19  8 


Dunioyne  Esiahlishment. 

Stipends  to  senior  students  on 

Bunboyue  Establishment,  . 1,234  13  4 

ThreeEenior  Classes. 

Stipends  to  stuiients  of  three 
senior  classes. 

Meat, 

Fish, 

Bread, 

Potatoes, 

Butter, 

Milk, 

Beer, 

Wine,  _ 

Groceries 

Eggs, 

Fowl, 

Oatmeal,  fruit,  ic. 

Coals, 

Candles,  oil 
lamps, 

Oats  and  straw. 

Books  and  station- 
ery, 

Rent  and  taxes, 

Insurance,  . 

Labour,  manure, 

and  seeds,  . 162  19  5 


Furniture,  . 

775 

8 

Repairs, 

236 

3 

0-4 

Mcdicalattcndancc, 
Miscellaneous  al- 

341 

5 

0 

lowances. 

88 

0 

Wages, 

788 

10 

6-i- 

Washing, 

975 

18 

9" 

Premiums,  . 

18 

11 

Contingencies, 

32 

15 

£29,562  19  0 | 


Commons,  attendance,  die.,  .17,247  0 51 


The  Discharge, 
The  Charge,  ^ 


.28,823  13  54 
. 29,562  19  0 


Balance  in  favour  of  the  public,  £739  5 04 
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Appendix,  No. 

Bursar’s  Ansivcrs 
Paper  A. 


For  Twelve  Months  endins  31st  March.  1848. 


Tim  Charge. 

£ s.  d. 

Balance  of  last  .account,  . . 739  5 6i 

The  Lords  Oomnussioncrs  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Treasury,  . . .2C,3G0  0 0 

Rent  of  Dunboyne  estate,  one  year, 
to  1st  May.  1847,  . . . 461  10  9 

Rent  of  M'Cormack’s  farm  received,  12  0 0 
Pat,  stuff,  skins,  heads,  hides,  &c,,  1,705  6 1| 
Hay,  farm  produce,  &c.,  . . 134  C 0 


The  Charge,  . . £29,412  8 5 


The  Discharge. 

£ s.  d. 

President,  officers,  and  professors’ 

salaries,  ....  5,408  0 0 

Dunhogne  Establishment. 

Stipends  to  senior  students  on 

i)unboyue  Establishment,  . 1,179  12  2 

Three  Senior  Classes. 

Stipends  to  students  of  three 
senior  classes,  . . . 4,997  15  9 


Meat,  . £6,002 

16 

2 

Fish, 

91 

7 

Bread, 

2,090 

2 

3 

Potatoes, 

305 

11 

li 

Butter, 

1,077 

4 

Milk, 

858 

13 

Beer, 

800 

12 

0 

Wine, 

95 

0 

8 

Groceries, 

1,286 

3 

H 

liggs, 

238 

12 

0 

Fowl, 

93 

11 

5 

Oatmeal,  fruit,  &c., 

235 

13 

9 

Coals, 

Candies,  oil,  and 

514 

18 

6 

lamps. 

290 

19 

4 

Oats  and  straw. 
Books  and  station- 

79 

12 

3 

ery. 

179 

1 

6 

Rent  and  taxes,  . 

248 

18 

9 

Insurance,  . 
Labour,  manure. 

42 

10 

0 

and  seeds. 

140 

2 

7^ 

Furniture, 

431 

16 

8 

Repairs, 

Medicalattendanco, 
Miscellaneous  al- 

238 

11 

4 

388 

10 

0 

lowances. 

98 

9 

0 

Wages, 
Washing, 
Premiums,  . 

796 

6 

44 

1,013 

9 

0| 

18 

11 

2 

Contingencies, 

47 

0 

11 

Commons,  attendance,  &c.,  .17,704  6 0 


The  Discharge,  . . . 29,289  13  11 

The  Charge,  . . . 29,412  8 5 


Dalance  in  favour  of  the  public,  £122  14  6 


K 
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Appendix,  No.  8. 

Bursar's  Answers  to 
Paper  A. 


Poe  Twelve  Months  ending  31st  March,  1849. 


The  Charge. 

£ s.  d. 

Balance  of  last  account,  . . 122  14  6 

The  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her 

Majesty’s  Treasury,  . . 26,360  0 0 

Rent  of  Dunboyne  estate,  one  year, 

to  1st  May,  1848,  . . . 461  10  9 

Rent  ofM'Cormack’s  farm  received,  18  8 6 

Pat,  stuff,  skins,  heads,  hides,  ifec.,  1,613  11  11^ 

Hay,  farm  produce,  &o.,  . . 81  10  8g 

Transferred  from  account  of  late 

Trustees,  by  order  of  Her  Majes- 
ty’s Treasury,  ....  2,202  0 0 


The  Charge,  . . £30,859  16  5 


The  Discharge. 

£ s.  d. 

President,  officers,  and  professors’ 

salaries,  ....  5,266  13  8 

Dunioyne  Bstablishment. 

Stipends  to  senior  students  on 

tlunboyne  Establishment,  . 990  12  4 

Three  Senior  Classes. 

Stipends  to  students  of  three 
senior  classes,  . . . 5,000  0 0 

Meat,  . £5,486  5 ii 

Pish,  . . 119  17  5 

Bread,  . . 1,891  6 6 

Potatoes,  . . 352  8 6 

Butter,  . . 990  8 4^ 

Milk,  . . 772  5 14 

Beer,  . . 851  2 0 

Wine,  . . 86  18  6 

Groceries,  . . 1,171  15  0^ 

Eggs,  . . 227  9 1 

Fowl,  . . 100  3 9^ 

Oatmeal,  fruit,  &c.,  240  13  1 
Coals,  . . 412  7 4J 

Candles,  oil,  and 

lamps,  . . 299  2 2 

Oats  and  straw,  . 84  12  0 

Books  and  station- 
ery, . . 2SS  12  9 

Rent  and  taxes,  . 221  0 10 
Insurance,  . . 42  10  0 

Labour,  manure, 

and  seeds,  . 164  6 4 

Purniture,  . . 367  1 5^ 

Repairs,  . . 123  0 Sj 

Mcdicalattendance,  426  6 0 
Miscellaneous  al- 
lowances, . 118  9 0 

Wages,  . . 779  IS  0 

Washing,  . . 974  7 3^ 

Premiums,  . . 18  11  2 

Contingencies,  . 68  13  2^ 

Commons,  attendance,  &c.,  .16,679  11  8^ 

The  Discharge,  . . . 27,936  17  84 

The  Charge,  . . .30,859  16  5" 

Balance  in  favour  of  the  public,  £2,922  18  8 
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Appendix,  No.  8. 

Bursar’s  Answers  to 
Paper  A. 


The  Charge, 

£,  s. 

Balance  of  last  account  . . 2,922  18 

Tlie  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her 

Majesty’s  Treasury,  . . 26,360  0 

Bent  of  Hunboyne  estate,  one  year, 

to  1st  May,  1849,  . . . 442  18 

Pat,  stuff,  sldns,  beads,  hides,  &c.,  1,611  3 
Hay,  farm  produce,  (fee.,  . . 64  15 


The  Charge,  . . £31,401  15  4^1 


. 5,593  6 4 

Dunboyne  Establishment. 

Stipends  to  senior  students  on 

Dunboyne  Establishment,  . 1,060  1 9 

Three  Senior  Classes. 

Stipends  to  students  of  three 

senior  classes,  . . . 5,000  0 0 


Meat,  . £5,662 

16 

2-i 

Fish, 

120 

15 

10 

Bread, 

1,502 

9 

9 

Potatoes, 

272 

10 

Butter, 

925 

10 

5 

Milk, 

784 

17 

8 

Beer, 

933 

6 

0 

Wine, 

101 

4 

9 

Groceries, 

1,019 

0 

11 

Eggs, 

202 

12 

6 

Fowl, 

103 

17 

3 

Oatmeal,  fruit,  &c. 

254 

8 

3 

Coals, 

Caudles,  oil,  an( 

424 

4 

lamps. 

283 

19 

Oats  and  straw. 
Books  and  station 

150 

2 

ery, 

Bent  and  taxes. 

242 

11 

2 

223 

7 

5 

Insurance,  . 
Labour,  manure 
and  seeds. 

42 

10 

0 

216 

1 

7 

Furniture,  . 

1,508 

16 

Hi 

Repairs, 

174 

16 

Medical  attendance 
Miscellaneous  a 

372 

15 

0 

Iowan  ces, 

108 

9 

0 

Wages, 
Washing,  . 

807 

3 

979 

10 

9 

Premiums,  . 

18 

11 

2 

Contingencies, 

242 

16 

2 

Commons,  attendance,  &c.,  . 17,679  5 3J 


The  Discharge,  . . . 29,332  13  4J 

The  Charge,  ....  31,401  15  4| 


Balance  in  favour  of  the  public,  £2,069  2 0 


PoB  Twelve  Months  endino  31st  Maech,  1850. 

The  Discharge. 

President,  officers,  and  professors’ 
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Appendix,  No.  8. 

Bursar's  Answers  to 
Paper  A. 


For  twelte  Months  ending  31st  Makch,  1851. 


The  Charge. 

£ s.  d. 

Balance  of  last  account,  . . 2,069  2 0 

!rhe  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her 

Majesty’s  Treasury,  . . 26,360  0 0 

Bent  of  Dunboync  estate,  one  year, 

to  1st  Majr,  1850,  . . . 445  16  1 

Fat,  stuff,  skins,  heads,  hides,  &e,,  1,551  11  ,3j 
Hay,  farm  produce,  &e.,  . . 741  5 4 

Swine,  .....  122  2 0 

Contingencies,  . . . . 113  3 4^ 


The  Charge,  £31,403  0 1 


T]ie  Discharge. 

£ s.  d. 

President,  olEcers,  and  professors’ 

salaries,  ....  5,384  0 0 

Dunboyne  Establishment. 

Stipends  to  senior  students  on 
Bunboyne  Establishment,  . 1,161  0 4 

Three  Senior  Classes. 

Stipends  to  students  of  three 
senior  classes,  . . . 4,998  IG  11 

Meat,  . . .5,332  1 0 

Fish,  . . .126  12  3J 

Bread,  . .1,426  12  0 

Potatoes,  . . 475  9 4 

Butter,  . , 980  8 11^ 

Milk,  , . . 778  11  3 

Beer,  . . . 957  2 0 

Wine,  . . . 70  13  7 

Groceries,  . .1,171  16  0 

Eggs,  . . . 231  6 8^ 

Fowl,  . . .100  15  74- 

Oatmeal,  fruit,  &o.,  277  5 7| 

Coals,  . . .399  12  9^ 

Candles,  oil,  and 
lamps,  . . 256  1 0 

Oats  and  straw,  . 123  12  74 
Books  & stationery,  617  17  64 
Rent  and  taxes,  . 489  8 1 
Insurance,  . . 42  10  0 

Labour,  manure, 
and  seeds,  . 244  12  3 
Furniture,  . . 486  13  6 

Repairs,  . . 284  19  5 

Medical  attendance,  375  18  0 
Miscellaneous  al- 
lowances, . 127  4 0 
Wages,  . . 902  17  3 

Washing,  . . 972  13  OJ 

Premiums,  . . 18  11  2 

Contingencies,  .2,111  3 0 

Commons,  attendance,  &o.,  . 19,382  8 0^ 

The  Discharge,  . . . 30,926  5 9^ 

The  Charge,  ...  31,403  0 1 

Balance  in  favour  of  the  public,  £476  14  31- 
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Boxsav’s  Ausw(2rs  to 
Paper  A. 


Foe  Ttelte  Mostus  ending  31st  Maecii.  1852. 


The  Charge. 

£ s.  d. 

Balance  of  last  account,  . . 476  14  3J 

Tlie  Lords  Oommissioners  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Treasury,  . . 26,360  0 0 

Rent  of  Hunboyne  estate,  one  year, 
to  1st  May,  1851,  . . . 447  5 1 

Fat,  stuff,  skins,  heads,  hides,  &c.,  1,597  18  1.', 
Hay,  farm  produce,  (fee.,  . . 1,142  1 8 

Swine,  .....  146  9 0 

Contingencies,  . . . . 8 16  3 


The  Charge,  . . £30,179  4 5 


Jlaynooth  College,  September  24,  1853. 


The  Discharge. 

£ 8.  d. 

President,  officei's,  and  professors’ 

salaries,  ....  5,368  7 10 

Dunloyne  Estaili^menl. 

Stipends  to  senior  students  on 

llunboyne  Establishment,  . 1,226  14  6 

Three  Senior  Classes. 

Stipends  to  students  of  three 

senior  classes,  . . . 5,000  0 0 

Moat,  , . .5,502  17  8 

Fish,  . . . 148  2 6^ 

Bread,  . . 1,273  6 9 

Potatoes,  . . 412  17  9 

Butter,  . . 996  9 5i 

Milk,  . . . 696  7 2 

Beer,  . . .1,032  15  0 

Wine,  . . . 82  16  9 

Groceries,  . . 1,035  5 6i 

Eggs,  . . . 233  8 ll' 

Fowl,  . . . 106  17  2i 

Oatmeal,  fruit,  &c.,  283  8 94 
Coals,  . . . 381  3 Oi 

Candles,  oil,  and 

lamps,  . . 261  9 61- 

Oats  and  straw,  . 130  14  8 

Books  <fe  stationery,  324  14  3 

Rent  and  taxes,  . 525  4 7-| 

Insurance,  . . 84  12  6 

Labour,  manure, 
and  seeds,  . 498  12  1^ 

Furniture,  . . 427  3 11 

Repairs,  . . 520  16  9^ 

Medical  attendance,  388  10  0 

Miscellaneous  al- 
lowances, . . 118  9 0 

Wages,  . . 896  11  Oi 

Washing,  . . 998  15  4| 

Premiums,  . . 18  11  2 

Contingencies,  . 37  10  2 

Commons,  attendance,  <kc.,  .17,416  11  9 

The  Discharge,  . . .29,011  14  1 

The  Charge,  . . .30,179  4 5 

Balance  in  favourof  the  public,  £1,167  10  4 


Thomas  Fareelly,  Bursar. 
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Bursar’s  Answars  to 
Paper  A. 


Abstracts  of  Accounts  of  the  Trustees  of  Maynooth  College  for  all  sums  to  their 
credit,  not  issued  under  8th  & 9th  Vic.,  cap  ‘25,  from  30th  June,  1845,  to  31st 
March,  1852. 

For  Twelve  Months  ending  30tu  June,  1846. 


The  Charge. 

£ s.  d. 

Fees  of  admission  from  students,  . 1,409  5 0 

Books  sold,  ....  114  18  0 

Interest  of  funded  property,  . 481  9 2 

The  Charge,  . £2,005  12  2 


The  Discharge. 

£ 5.  d. 

Invested  in  Government  3^  per 
cent,  stock,  to  be  added  to  foun- 
dation for  Burses,  . . . 358  6 5 


Balance,  favour  of  the  public,  £1,647  5 9 


Foe  Nine  Months  ending  31st  MAiicn,  1847. 


The  Charge. 

£ s.  d. 

Balance  of  last  account,  . . 1,647  5 9 

Fees  of  admission  from  students,  . 719  14  2 

Books  sold,  ....  121  10  8 

Interest  of  funded  property,  . 307  0 6 


The  Charge,  . £2,795  11  1 


The  Discharge. 

Invested  in  Government  3;J  per 
cent,  stock,  £236  Is.  6d.,  to  be 
added  to  foundation  for  Burses, 
Accountant-General’s  fees,  . 


227  11  10 
0 18  9 


The  Discharge, 
The  Chai-ge, 


. 228  10  7 

. 2,795  11  I 


Balance,  favour  of  the  public,  £2,567  0 6 


For  Twelve  Montes  ending  31st  Marge,  1848. 
The  Charge. 


£ s. 

Balance  of  last  account,  . . 2,567  0 

Fees  of  admission  from  students,  . 721  1 

Books  sold,  . . . . 77  14 

Interest  of  funded  property,  viz,  : — 

£ s.  d. 

On  original  invest- 
ments, . . 521  14  0 

On  investments  made 
since  June,  1845,  25  19  0 


Interest  of  Doyle’s  Grand  Canal 
debentures,  .... 


The  Charge, 


547  13 
168  0 


The  Discharge. 


Invested  in  Government  3^  per 
cents.,  £683  9s.  6d.  stock. 
Furniture  for  students, 

Books,  printing  Irish  Catechisms, 
Legacy  duty  paid  on  Levin’s 
foundation,  .... 
Overpayment  of  pensions  returned 
to  students,  .... 
Accountant-General’s  fees,  . 


1 4 

2 0 
0 0 

■ 16  0 

i 2 9 
I 12  6 


The  Discharge, 
The  Charge, 


Balance,  favour  of  the  public,  £2,875  14  9 


. 1,205  ] 
. 4,081 


For  Twelve  Monies  ending  31st  March,  1849. 


The  Charge. 

£ s.  d. 

Balance  of  last  account,  . . 2,87.5  14  9 

Fees  of  admission  from  students  . 473  1 4 

Books  sold,  . . . . 56  1 6 

Interest  of  funded  property,  viz. ; — 

£ s.  d. 

On  original  invest- 
ments, . . 503  13  11 

On  investments  made 

since  June,  1845,  46  12  C 

550  6 5 


The  Discharge. 

Invested  in  Government  3-^  per 
cents.,  £669  16s.  8c7.  stock,  . 
Furniture  to  students’  rooms, 
Books,  printing  Theology  Tracts 
and  Breviai’ies, 
Accountant-General’s  fees,  . 


£ s.  d. 

656  12  9 
436  5 0 

350  16  0 
0 12  6 


The  Charge, 


£3,955  4 


0 


The  Discharge, 
The  Charge, 


. 1,344  6 3 
. 3,955  4 0 


Balance,  favour  of  the  public,  £2,610  17  9 
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Foe  Twelve  Months  exeing  31st  March.  1850. 


Th.e  Charge. 

& s.  d. 

BaJance  of  last  account,  . . 2,610  17  8 

Fees  of  admission  from  students,  . 624  7 4 

Books  sold,  . . . . 86  2 0 

Interest  of  funded  property,  viz. 

£ s.  d. 

On  original  invest- 
ments, . . 499  0 1 

On  investraentsmade 

since  June,  1845,  68  0 1 

567  0 1 


The  Charge,  . . £3,888  7 2 


The  Discharge. 

£ s.  d. 


Invested  in  Government  3J  per 


cents.,  £588  10s.  td.  stock,  . 

543 

3 

11 

Books,  ..... 

197 

12 

6 

Eev.  A.  Quinn,  representative  of 

the  late  Bev.  Michael  Doyle, 

for  interest  on  his  Grand  Canal 

debentures,  since  June,  1845,  . 

420 

0 

0 

AccountantrGenerars  fees,  . 

0 

12 

6 

The  Discharge, 

. 1 

,161 

8 

11 

The  Charge, 

■ 3 

,888 

7 

2 

Balance,  favour  of  the  public. 
Deduct — Error  in  calculating  in- 
terest in  “ Charge,” 

2 

726 

18 

3 

0 

1 

10 

Balance, 

£2, 

,726 

16 

5 

Foe  Twelve  Months  ending  31st  Maech,  1851. 


The  Charge, 

£ s.  d. 

Balance  of  last  account,  . . 2,726  16  5 

Fees  of  admission  from  students,  . 623  6 0 

Books  sold,  . . . . 53  12  8 

Interest  of  funded  property,  viz. : — 

£ s.  d. 

On  original  invest- 
ments, . . 488  2 11 

Oninvestments  made 
since  June,  1845,  86  9 0 

574  11  11 


The  Charge,  . . £3,978  7 0 


The  Discharge. 

£ s.  d. 

Invested  in  Government  3-^  per 

cents.,  £586  14s.  3(7.  stock,  . 574  11  11 

Books,  . . . . . 50  0 0 

Commissioners  of  Public  Works 
for  glazing  the  cloister  windows, 
and  staining  the  wood-work  of 
new  buildings,  . . . 700  0 0 


The  Discharge,  . . . 1,324  11  11 

The  Charge,  . . . 3,978  7 0 


Balance,  favour  of  the  public,  £2,653  15  1 


Poe  Twelve  Months  ending  SIst  March,  1852. 


The  Charge. 

£ s. 

d. 

Balance  of  last  account. 

. 2,653  15 

1 

Pees  of  admission  from  students. 

. 533  7 

6 

Books  sold, 

65  7 

6 

Interest  of  funded  property,  viz. : 

— 

On  original  invest- 
ments, . . 491  14  5 

On  investments  made 
since  June,  1845,  106  3 8 

597  18  1 


The  Discharge. 

£ s.  d. 

Invested  in  Government  3J  per 
cents.,  £601  7s.  OJ.  stock,  . 590  14  5 

The  Commissioners  of  Public 
Works  for  additional  works  at 
new  buildings,  viz.,  guttei’s, 
down-pipes,  and  sewers,  per 
order  of  the  Trustees,  . , 1,000  0 0 

Books, 8 7 6 


I he  Charge, 


£3,850  S 2 


The  Discharge, 
The  Charge, 


. 1,599  1 11 
. 3,850  8 2 


Balance,  favour  of  the  public,  £2,251  6 3 


Maynooth  College,  October  5,  1853. 


Thomas  Paeeellx,  Bursar. 
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Bursar's  Answers  to 
Paper  A. 
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ArpENBix,  No.  8. 

Bursar’s  Answers  to 
•Paper  A.. 


Tabular  Statement  referred  to  in  Answer  to  Question  No.  7. 


Statement  of  the  Suras  expended  in  the  Erection  of  New  Buildings  at  Maynooth  College 
since  1825,  distinguishing  the  sources  from  wliich  Funds  were  derived  for  erecting 
- the  same.  


. Year. 

Anionnt. 

Sources  from  which  the  Funds  were  derived. 

■'  £• 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

182G 

1,351 

7 

n 

1827) 

18281 

1,120 

10 

4-ij 

214 

15 

0 

No.  1. — Amount,  £18,639  12s.  8d — From  thcgeneral 

1831 

5,842 

4 

0 

resources  of  the  College  between  the  years  1825 

18.32 

4-52 

IG 

8 

and  1837. 

1833 

6,573 

13 

10 

380 

7 

10 

No.  2.— Amount,  £2,227  17s.  4<^.— Out  of  an  unex- 

1835 

1,527 

13 

8 

pended  balance  of  £2,966  17s.  S^-d.  remaining  to 

1836 
No.  1, 

1850 

1,176 

3 

8 

18,039 

12 

8 

the  credit  of  the  late  Trustees  on  closing  their 
final  Account  to  30th  June,  1845. 

No.  3. — Amount,  £2,869  18s.  lOJ. — From  the  fund 

166 

0 

1851 

2,061 

17 

created  by  the  “ Entrance  Fees”  paid  by  students 

No.  2, 
1851 

17 

700 

0 

0 

1852 

1,000 

0 

1853 
No.  3, 

1,169 

18 

10 

2,869 

18 

10 

( Total  Amount  expended  on  Now  Buildings  since 
182.5,  exclusive  of  the  expenditure  made  under 

2.3,737 

8 

10 

( the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Works. 

Maynooth  College,  Septernhor  30,  1833.  Thomas  Faerelly,  Bursar. 


Tabular  Statement  referred  to  in  Answer  to  Question  No.  8. 

Statement  of  the  Amount  expended  by  the  College  of  Maynooth,  year  by  year,  since  the 
year  1825,  in  the  Repairs  or  E.xtension  of  the  Lecture  Rooms,  Library,  and  other  Build- 
ings, respectively,  and  in  the  purchase  of  Books,  Instruments,  Furniture,  and  other 
requirements  for  same  ; together  with  the  sources  from  which  the  Funds  for  such  pur- 


Year. 

Furni 

Re,rairs. 

Booi;s. 

Sources  from  which  Funds  were  derived. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

1826 

258 

0 

214 

4 

651 

lb 

10 

1827 

173 

8 

273 

5 

674 

7 

8 

1828 

IGG 

7 

257 

6 

101 

10 

2 

1829 

218 

16 

6 

256 

17 

6 

687 

2 

0 

1830 

106 

2 

147 

16 

7 

2,012 

11 

3 

1831 

200 

14 

0 

223 

5 

11 

101 

G 

r 

From  the  general  resources  of  the 

1832 

201 

17 

8 

222 

3 

100 

8 

7 

College  in  every  case  where  some 

1833 

193 

10 

289 

16 

3 

251 

13 

10 

particular  fund  is  not  here  specified. 

1834 

231 

5 

5 

335 

12 

9 

244 

S 

1 

1835 

222 

ly 

2 

366 

4 

3 

227 

13 

11 

Of  the  sums  expended  for  Furniture 

1836 

425 

19 

3 

497 

16 

11 

1G9 

12 

9 

in  1848,  . . £312  2 0 

1837 

232 

3 

6 

582 

13 

4 

107 

0 

2 

And  in  1849,  . 436  5 0 

1838 

309 

15 

6 

415 

10 

9 

13G 

11 

3 

1839 

280 

0 

3 

228 

0 

2 

111 

2 

1 

Amount,  . £748  7 0 

1840 

219 

9 

3 

318 

10 

2 

84 

7 

7 

Was  for  students’  rooms,  aud  paid 

1841 

139 

4 

279 

19 

0 

142 

8 

10 

from  the  “ Entrance  Pees.” 

18-12 

165 

15 

200 

6 

10 

78 

19 

5 

1843 

62 

2 

190 

19 

10 

85 

5 

2 

Of  the  sums  expended  for  Books — 

1844 

245 

4 

311 

12 

436 

1 

10 

In  1848,  . . £225  0 0 

1845 

137 

8 

4 

308 

12 

10 

3G7 

12 

7 

„ 1849,  . . 350  16  0 

1846 

1,685 

15 

0 

358 

6 

1,436 

18 

6 

„ 1850,  . . 197  12  0 

1847 

775 

6 

8 

236 

3 

0 

253 

1 

4 

„ 1851,  . . 50  0 0 

1848 

743 

18 

8 

238 

11 

4 

404 

1 

6 

„ 1852,  . . 8 7 6 

1849 

803 

C 

5 

123 

0 

8 

639 

8 

9 

1850 

1,508 

17 

0 

174  16 

6 

440 

3 

8 

£831  15  6 

1851 

486 

13 

6 

284  19 

5 

667 

17 

6 

Was  paidirom  the  “Entranco  i‘'ecs,' 

18.52 

427 

3 

11 

520 

16 

9 

333 

1 

9 

1853 

1,223 

5 

9 

355 

19 

4 

206 

8 

10 

11,743 

18 

5 

8,219 

1 

4 

11,153 

1 

5 

Maynooth  College,  October  6,  1853. 


Thomas  Faekblet,  Bursar. 
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List  referred  to  in  Answer  to  Question  No.  9. 

A List  of  the  names  of  the  President,  Officers,  and  Professors  of  Maynoot: 
with  their  Annual  Salaries. 

Very  Rev.  L.  P.  Reniliaa,  d.d.,  Prcsklent,  . . 

Rev,  R.  F.  Whitehead,  d.d,,  Vice-President, 

Rev.  M.  (iaffney,  h.d-,  Senior  Dean, 

Rev.  W.  Lee,  d.d.,  Junior  Dean,  . . 

Rev.  James  O’Kane,  do.  ... 

Rev.  Richard  Hackett,  do. 

Rev.  .1.  O’llanlon,  D.n.,  Prefect  of  Dunboyne  Establishment,  and 
Rev,  Thomas  Farrelly,  Bursar,  .... 

Rev.  Laurence  Gillie,  Professor  of  Sacred  Scriptures,  ic., 

Rev.  Patrick  Murray,  d.d.,  Professor  of  Theology, 

Rov.  George  Orolly,  do. 

Rev.  Thomas  Furlong,  do. 

Rev.  Henry  Neville,  do. 

Rev.  0.  W.  Russell,  d.d.,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History, 

Rev.  Nicliolas  Cailan,  d.d.,  do.  Natural  Philosophy, 

Rev.  William  Jennings,  do.  Logics,  Metaphysics,  &c.. 

Rev.  Daniel  M'Cartliy,  do.  Rhetoric,  . 

Rev.  D.  Gargan,  do.  Humanity, 

Rev.  Matthew  Kelly,  do.  English  Rhetoric,  &c.. 

Rev.  J.  Tally,  do.  the  Irish  Language, 

Rev.  Matthew  Flanagan,  n.n.,  Secretary  to  Trustees, 


Maynooth  College,  September  24, 1853. 


£ s. 
-591.12 
326;  1-2 
264  12 
241  12 
•241  12 
241  12 
SOS  12 
264  12 
264  12 
264  12 
264  12 
264  12 
264  12 
264  12 
241  12 
241  12 
241  12 
241  12 
241  12 
241  12 
150  0 


£5,671  12 
Thomas  FAEKEr-Lt,  Bursar. 


Statement  referred  to  in  Answer  to  Question  No.  10. 

Statement  of  the  Number  and  Salaries  of  the  Servants  of  the  College,  and  the  Total 
Expense  incuiTed  by  the  College  for  their  services. 


1 Butcher, 

1 Cook, 

1 Gardener, 

1 Butlei',  . 

1 Baker,  . 

1 Do.,  . 

1 President’s  Servant, 

3 Professors’  do., 

1 Hall  Porter,  . 

1 Gate  do., 

1 Dunboyne  Servant, 

1 Laboratory  do., 

1 Dublin  Carter, 

1 House  do., 

1 Pantry  Servant, 

1 House  Messenger,  . 

.11  Rofectoiy  Servants, 

21  Servants  attending  Stiiden 
5 Kitchen  Servants, 

1 Lamplighter,  . 

1 Infirmary  Servant, 

1 Stableman, 

1 Fireman, 

4 Nursetenders, 

Salaries, 

Commons  of  62  Servants,  estimated  each 
Do.  of  House  Steward,  . , 


i’  rooms,  corridors,  cleanin; 


ig  shoes,  &o. 


Salary  each, 
per  year. 

1 Total  Amount. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

d. 

.50 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

12 

12 

0 

12 

12 

0 

24 

0 

24 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

14 

0 

14 

0 

0 

12 

12 

12 

12 

0 

12 

12 

0 

37 

16 

0 

12 

12 

0 

12 

12 

0 

9 

6 

0 

9 

6 

0 

9 

6 

0 

9 

6 

0 

9 

0 

9 

6 

0 

9 

0 

9 

6 

0 

8 

0 

8 

0 

0 

S 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

88 

0 

8 

0 

0 

168 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

6 

6 

0 

25 

4 

0 

- 

636 

0 

0 

930 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

|.S50 

0 

0 

1,586 

0 

0 

Maynooth  College,  October  5,  1853. 


Thomas  Faebellt,  Bursar. 
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Appendix,  No.  S. 


Buwar's  Ans-rers  to  Tabular  STATEiiENT  refeixed  to  in  Answer  to  Question  Xo.  15. 


Statement  of  the  Number,  Names,  and' Amounts  of  the  different  Burses  established  in 
the  College,  with  the  Dioceses,  to  tvhich  they  respectively  belong,  their  Original  Annual 
.'Interest,  and  their  present  Increased  Annual  Interest. 


j Z-g 
111 
i M 

. 1 o ° 

Original  Principal. 

Original  An 
Interest 

"*i 

Pi'cseiit  Increased 

Present  No. 
of  Burses. 

Residue  of 
Interest, 

Armagh. 

2 

£ 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ S. 

d. 

Moat  Kev.  JJr.  U'Keilly's; 

1. 

616 

18 

U 

16 

16 

0 

22 

10 

0 

- 

_ 

Rev.  Mr.  Levins’s,  . ' 

587 

8 

4 

19 

1 

10 

21 

8 

0 

- 

- 

Meath. 

1 

Mulligan’s,  . . ' . 

612 

8 

11 

19 

18 

1 

26 

12 

0 

- 

- 

AiiMAGn  AND' Meath; 

2 

Ivory’s  Fund,  '.  . ' . 

969 

4 

7 

31 

10 

0 

42 

4 

0 

1 

14  4 

0 

Down  and  Conkok. 

M’Qinness’s,  for  Connor,  ' 

500 

0 

0 

16 

5 

0 

0 

2 

” 1 

Sawey’s,  for  Down,  . ' 

- 

854 

19 

8 

26 

13 

3 

Deomohe. 

Cowan’s,  .... 

_ 

902 

14 

5 

29 

6 

9 

1 ro 

p 

2 

Gilinor’s,  .... 

- 

462 

11 

4 

16 

0 

8 

J 

■ 

Raphoe. 

3 

Right  Rev.  Dr.  M'Loughlin’s, 

- 

461 

10 

9 

15 

0 

0 

) 

„ M'Gettigan’s, 

_ 

461 

10 

9 

15 

0 

0 

^ 65 

0 

2 

9 2 

0 

j,  Do.,  2nd, 

- 

571 

10 

0 

18 

11 

5 

) 

Derby. 

2 

Right  Rev.  Dr.  M'Longhlin’s, 

- 

1,000 

0 

u 

32 

10 

0 

43 

11 

0 

1 

15  11 

0 

DtiBLiir. 

3 

544 

9, 

0 

17 

13 

8 

) 

„ Russell’s, 

_ 

500 

0 

0 

16 

0 

1 » 

1 

0 

2 

2 15 

1 

„ Kenrich’s, 

- 

586 

7 

19 

i 

1 

) 

Kerry. 

9 

O’Sullivan’s  Fund,  , 

- 

4,899 

15 

159 

4 10 

213 

9 

7 

17  9 

0 

27 

14,431 

2 

2 

- 467 

17 

623 

7 

O' 

17 

64  11  1 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  tliat  from  the  10th  October,  1854,  the  per  cents,  shall  he 
rodueccl  to  3 per  cent,  per  annum,  -which  will  reduce  the  above-Annual  Interest  hy  per  cent,  per 


annum. 

Maynooth  College,  October  5,  1853. 


Thomas  Faekellt,  Bnrsar. 


Fresidenfa  Answers 
to  Paper  C. 


Answers,  of  the  Eev.  L.  F.  Renehan,  to  Questions  in  Paper  C. 

1.  What  is  the  age  at  which  students  usually  enter  the  College  of  Maynooth,  and  is. 

there  any  limitation  of  age  ? 

Students  usually  euter  the  College  of  Maynooth  at  the  age  of  eighteen  or  nineteen 
years,  hut  some  enter  a few  years  older  or  younger.  No  candidate  who  has  reached  the 
age  of  twenty  is  admissible  to  examination'  for  the  class  of  humanity,  or  second  class  of 
Greek  and  Latin.  But  if  he  be  qualified  for  rhOtorib  in  classics,  or  for  any  of  the  higher 
classes,  he  maybe  received,  notwithstanding  his  age.  In  the  year  1808,  the  Trustees 
resolved  not  to  admit  any  students  under  the  age  of  seventeen.  But  the  object  and  spirit 
of  this  resolution  having  been  subsequently  much  better  secured  by  a considerable 
enlargement  of  the  entrance  exaraina.tion  courses,  its  more  letter  has  not  been  rigidly 
enforced — nay,  has  been,  in  several  in^ances,  relaxed  in  favour  of  otherwise  well-qualified 
candidates  of  special  promise.  In  1834,  the  Trustees  themselves  reduced  the  age  required 
to  sixteen  years.  . . - . 

2.  Has  the  average  age  increased  on  diminished  since  the  year  1845  ? 

The  average  age  of  candidates  for  admission  to  College  has  rather  diminished  than 
increased  since  the  year  1845 ; but  the  change  has  not  been  very  considerable.  The 
average  age  of  the  142  students  matriculated  in  1845  was  twenty  years;  the  average  of 
those  that  entered  in  1852  and  1853  did  not  exceed  nineteen. 

3.  How,  and  hy  whom,  are  the  500  free  students  selected?  , Are  any  parties  considered 
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to  be  entitled  exclusively  to  recommend?  and  if  bo,  in  what  proportions?  Has  a bishop 
the  right  to  recommend  to  the  College  any  additional  number  of  students  who  ai-e  willing 
to  pay  their  expenses,  and  are  otherwise  qualified  ? 

The  students  are  selected  to  fill  the  600  free,  places  by  the  Irish  Catholic  bishops,  sub- 
ject, however, _ to  the  condition  of  the  candidates  being,  on  examination,  found  qualified ; 
and  the  selection  is  made,  with  very  few,  if  any,  exceptions,  after  an  open  public  competi- 
tion, previously  notified,  among  all  the  candidates  who  wish  to  present  themselves.  No 
candidate  can  be  admitted  to  College  unless  he  be  recommended  by  his  own  bishop.  The 
Irish  bishops  are  considered  exclusively  entitled  to  recommend,  each  to  a definite  number 
of  free  place's.  The  statutes  fix  the  distribution  of  places  among  the  ecclesiastical 
provinces  in  the  proportion  of  150  each  to  Armagh  and  Cashel,  100  each  to  Dublin  and 
Tuam.  The  number  assigned  by  agreement  for  each  diocese  individually,  is  : 

36  free  places  for  Dublin. 

29  „ for  Meath. 

28  „ for  Tuam. 

24  „ each  for  Kildare  and  Elpbin. 

22  „ for  Killaloe. 

21  „ for  Armagh. 

20  „ eacli  for  Cashel,  Cork,  Ferns,  Ossory,  Kerry,  Limerick,  and  Waterford  with 

Lismore. 

18  „ for  Oloyne. 

17  „ each  for  Ardagh  and  Kilmore. 

16  „ each  for  Clogbcr,  and  Down  with  Connor. 

14  „ each  for  Derry  and  Killala. 

12  „ each  for  Raphoc,  Achonry,  Clonfert  and  Kilfenora,  with  Kilraacduaeh, 

8 „ for  Dromore.  * 

4 „ each  for  Galway  and  Ross. 

No  additional  number  of  students  beyond  those  on  free  places  or  burses  is  at  present 
admissible  to  College,  however  recommended  or  well  qualified  the  applicants  may  be,  or 
however  prepared  to  pay  their  own  expenses. 

4.  “What  is  the  average  preliminary  expense  incun-ed  by  a studeiit  previous  to  his  en- 
trance, distinguishing  his  education,  outfit,  hooks,  travelling  expenses,  &c.  ? 

I am  unable  to  state,  with  accuracy,  the  average  preliminary  expense  incurred  by  a stu- 
dent previous  to  his  entrance  into  Maynooth  College,  distinguishijig  his  education,  outfit, 
books,  &c.  The  expense  immediately  previous  to  entrance,  for  outfit,  books,  travelling, 
&c.,  cannot  very  widely  vary,  and  may,  I think,  be  fairly  estimated  at  £l5  or  £20,  exclu- 
sive of  the  expense  immediately  after  admission,  which  amounts  to  about  £15  more. 
But  the  cost  of  education  and  of  acquiring  the  necessary  knowledge  of  classics  and  science 
must  very  much  vary  with  circumstances  and  opportunities.  Some  have  an  excellent 
opportunity  of  learning  Greek  and  Latin,  &c.,  in  their  native  towns,  without  exchanging 
the  parental  board ; others  can  do  so  only  by  paying  from  £20  to  £40  a-year  at  some 
hoarding  school  or  college : some  qualify  themselves  only  for  the  class  of  humanity ; 
others  prepare  themselves  by  a long  course  for  entering  the  class  of  logic,  &c.  If  board 
be  in  every  case  taken  into  calculation,  the  expense  of  preparatory  education  alone  would 
vary  between  a short  course,  costing  about  £00,  and  a full  classical  course  at  a seminary, 
which  would  cost  about  £250  : and  considering  the  large  number  of  dioceses  from  which 
seminary  pupils  alone  are  selected  for  Maynooth,  I would  be  disposed  to  estimate  the 
average  expense  of  preparatory  education  alone  at  about  £150. 

5.  Is  any,  and  what,  entrance  fee  or  otlier  sum  paid  by  each  student  to  the  College ; and 
if  so,  at  what  times  ? 

Each  student  is  required  to  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  eight  guineas  on  his  admission  to 
College,  and  he  pays  at  the  same  time  nineteen  shillings  and  six  pence  for  some  class  hooks, 
a Bible,  and  some  small  books  of  religious  instruction. 

6.  What  is  the  entrance  course,  or  in  what  books  or  subjects  is  each  student  required  to 
he  prepared  previous  to  his  entrance? 

The  entrance  examination  course,  in  every  hook  or  subject  of  which  the  student  requires 
to  be  prepared  and  is  liable  to  be  examined,  varies  in  extent  with  the  class  to  which  the 
candidate  aspires  to  be  admitted.  There  are  thus  three  entrance  examination  courses  in 
Greek  and  Latin  classics. 


Enti-ance  Course  for  acini  is-sion  to  tlic  Class  of  Humanity. 

Latin,— Ca3sar’s  Comm,  do  Bello  Gall.,  1st  and  2nd  Books;  Virgil’s  Eclogues;  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  and4th 
Books  of  iEneid ; Horace’s  Epistles ; Sallust ; Cicero’s  four  Orations  against  Cataline. 

Greek. — Greek  Grammar— Gospel  of  St.  John;  Lucian’s  Dialogues,  1st  Book  ■ (Murphy’s  or 
Walker’s) ; Xenophon’s  Oyroprodia,  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  Books. 

Also  Murray’s  Abrid.gmcnt  of  English  Grammar,  a short  system  of  Geography,  and  the  elements  of 
Arithmetic, 

Entrance  Course  for  admission  to  the  Rhetoric  Class. 

The  whole  of  the  examination  course  for  admission  to  Humanity,  and  besides — 

Aj  Ciceros  Orations  on  the  Manilian  Law,  Arcliias,  Milo,  Marccllus,  and  Ligarius;  Horace’s 

Udes  and  Satires;  Livy,  three  1st  Books ; Virgil’s  iEneid,  5th,  6tli,  7th,  and  8th  Books  ; Juvenal, 
1st,  3rd,  4th,  and  lOtii  Satires. 

Greek.— Enchiridion  of  Epictetus ; Xenophon’s  Anabasis,  1st  and  2nd  Books  ; Homer’s  Iliad,  1st, 
2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  Books.  ...  ’ 

Also  Grecian  History,  Roman  History,  and  Algebra,  as  far  as  Quadratic  Equations  inclusive. 

L 2 
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Ai'Pesuix,  No. 

Presitlciifa  Ans'.' 
to  Paper  0. 


g.  Entrance  Course  for  admission  to  the  Class  of  Logic. 

The  rvhole  of  the  two  preceding  examination  courses,  and,  moreover — 

Latin.— Tacitus,  first  five  Books  of  the  Annals ; Livy,  4th  and  5ih  Books ; Virgil’s  Georgies,  ami 
the  four  last  Books  of  the  .ffineid;  Horace’s  Art  of  Poetry. 

Gkeek. Homer’s  Iliad,  5th,  Cth,  7th,  and  8ih  Books  ; Demosthenes’  Philippics,  and  De  Corona  ; 

Longinus  de  Siibiiini. 

Also  English  and  Irish  History;  and  Euclid,  six  hooks,  or  the  whole  of  Darres  Geometry,  including 
Surfaces  and  Solids. 

7.  ‘Wlicn,  and  by  whom,  and  in  whose  presence,  and  in  what  manner,  is  that  examina- 
tion conducted ; and,  in  particular,  whether  it  is  usual  that  he  should  be  examined  by  only 
one  professor,  or  by  more,  and  how  many? 

The  general  entrance  examinations  annually  commence  on  the  25th  August,  and  are  con- 
tinued during  nearly  four  hours  each  day  until  all  the  candidates  present  are  examined. 
But  candidates  that  present  themselves  at  any  time  between  the  25tb  August  and  the  follow- 
ing Easter  Sunday,  are  examined  when  they  come,  in  the  same  form  and  by  the  same  per- 
sons. The  President,  in  either  case,  invites  by  public  notice  all  the  superiors  and  profes- 
sors to  attend  the  examination.  All  that  do  attend  arc  equally  examiners,  with  equal 
rights  to  interrogate  and  to  judge.  No  examination  can  proceed  without  at  least  tlirce 
examiners,  and  no  candidate  can  be  admitted  without  a majority  in  his  favour  of  the  votes 
of  the  examiners  attending,  whatever  their  number  may  be.  Usually  six  or  eight  examiners 
attend  ; four,  or  at  the  least  two,  interrogate ; all  are  attentive,  and  judge  of  the  answer- 
ing; but  the  principal  part  of  the  examination  is  conducted  generally  by  the  professor  of 
the  class  to  which  the  candidate  aspires,  or  of  the  class  immediately  preceding,  in  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  which  the  candidate  is  examined. 

8.  Are  the  candidates  for  entrance  examined,  in  all  cases,  carefully,  as  to  their  know- 
ledge of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  or  are  they  usually  required  merely  to  translate 
portions  of  some  of  the  hooks  of  the  entrance  course  ? Describe,  as  well  as  you  can,  the 
degree  of  proficiency  required  from  the  candidates,  and  how  tested  ? 

The  candidates  for  entrance  are  examined,  in  my  opinion,  very  carefully  as  to  their 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  They  are  required  not  merely  to  translate 
correctly  the  portion  of  whatever  books  on  the  entrance  course  may  be  put  before  them; 
but  also  to  parse  it  satisfactorily,  to  account  for  the  grammatical  accidents  (declensions, 
comparisons,  tenses,  conjugations,  &c.)  of  almost  every  word  in  the  passages  they  trans- 
late; and  in  proportion  to  the  class  for  which  a candidate  stands,  he  is  interrogated  more 
or  less  strictly  on  the  rules  of  Prosody,  the  history,  geography,  and  mythology  hearing  upon 
his  text,  and  is  required  to  explain  the  argument,  the  meaning,  or  the  beauties  of  bis  pas- 
sage, and  to  compare  its  terms  and  phraseology  with  others  synonymous,  or  of  similar  import. 
I cannot  describe  more  minutely  the  degree  of  proficiency  required  for  admission,  nor  the 
manner  of  testing  it.  1 am  under  the  impression  that,  at  least,  a higher  degree  is  not  re- 
quired at  any  public  college  or  university  that  I know.  Of  the  students  who  ^vci■e 
examined  for  admission  to  Maynooth,  within  a year  after  their  matriculation  in  the 
London  University,  the  greater  number  were  judged  at  their  examinations  for  entrance 
scarcely  qualified  for  even  the  class  of  humanity;  none  was  fomid  qualified  for  the  class 
of  logic. 

9.  Are  they  examined  in  English  composition,  or  as  to  their  knowledge  of  the  English 
language  ; and  by  whom,  and  in  whose  presence,  and  in  what  manner,  is  that  examination 
conducted? 

Candidates  for  entrance  are  not  examined  in  English  composition.  Their  knowledge  of 
the  English  language,  and,  to  some  extent,  their  powers  or  aptitude  for  composition,  too, 
are  tested  by  the  exact  observance  of  English  concords  and  syntax,  by  the  taste,  accuracy 
and  elegance,  or  the  contrary,  evinced  in  their  translations  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
classics  into  English,  and  in  their  free,  unbroken  narrative  of  Grecian,  Roman,  or  British 
liistovy. 

1 0.  How  many  candidates  have  been  rejected  in  each  year  since  the  year  1844,  respec- 
tively, specifying  the  districts  from  which  such  candidates  presented  themselves? 

The  number  of  candidates  rejected  from  the  classes  for  which  they  offered  themselves 
and  were  first  examined,  and  the  number  totally  rejected  and  refused  admission  into  any 
class,  in  each  of  the  academical  years  specified  in  the  question,  were  respectively — 


In  1844, 

Bejected  from  a liiglicr 
to  a lower  class. 

. Number  not  recorded. 

Totally 

rejected. 

4 

In  1849, 

Ecjected  from  a liigher 

Totally 
rojoettfd. 
. 11 

1845, 

. 55 

11 

1850, 

. 39 

. 8 

184C, 

. 46 

6 

1851, 

. 36 

. 6 

1847, 

. 39 

r 

1852, 

. 41 

. 4 

1848, 

. 41 

9 

1853, 

. 35 

. 5 

Of  those  totally  rejected,  18  presented  themselves  from  Dublin,  8 from  Jleatb,  7 each 
from  Ardagh  and  Elphin,  5 from  Kilmore,  4 from  Achonry,  3 each  from  Limerick  and- 
Kilmacduagh,  2 each  from  Armagh,  Cashel,  Tuara,  Down,  Kildare,  and  Galway,  and  1 each 
from  Clogher,  Dromore,  Clonfert,  and  Ferns. 

11.  Have  any  instances  occurred,  since  the  year  1845,  inclusive,  in  which  any  place  has 
been  left  unoccupied  for  one  year  or  more,  or  during  any  considerable  portion  of  one  year’s 
study  ? State  the  number  and  instances  in  which  places  have  remained  unoccupied  after 
the  annual  examination  in  each  year  and  period,  and  bow  long  each  place  has  remained  so 
unoccupied  ? 
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No  instance,  that  I can  remember  or  find  recorded,  has  ocenrred  since  the  year  1845,  Appesdix,  No.  8. 
inclusive,  in  which  any  place  was  left  unoccuined  for  one  year  or  more.  But  I remember  n"t^ 

eio-ht  or  ten  instances  (and  there  probably  were  more)  in  which  [daces  remained  unoccupied  to^^paper  C. 
for  two,  three,  or  four  months,  from  the  inability  of  tlic  bishop  to  find  candidates  for  the 
pvicstliood  sufficiently  advanced  in  the  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  otherwise 
qualified  for  admission  into  the  lowest  class  in  Maynooth.  I have  no  records  or  private 
entries  from  which  I could  answer  with  accuracy  the  latter  part  of  this  question;  the 
Bursar  may  possibly  be  able  to  answer  for  some  years.  My  impression  is,  that  on  an 
avera"c  of  years,  there  were  about  three  places  vacant  for  about  throe  weeks  after  the 
commencement  of  studies  each  year,  besides  the  few  instances  of  longer  vacancy  just 

specified. 

12.  In  case  of  such  rejection  of  a candidate,  does  the  bishop  by  whom  he  was  sent  up 
get  an  opportunity  of  proposing  another  candidate  who  may  be  in  time  to  save  the  current 


year ! 

"When  a candidate  is,  upon  examination,  rejoefod  from  any  class  in  the  College,  his 
bishop  gets  notice  thereof  without  delay,  in  order  that  ho  may  recommend  another  candi- 
date, who  may  easily  ho  in  time  to  save  the  current  year,  if  the  rejection  occur  at  the 
general  e.xaminations  for  entrance. 

13.  What  is  the  comraonccmeiit  of  the  academical  year,  and  at  what  time  are  the  can- 
didates for  entrance  examined  and  selected  ? 

The  general  examination  of  candidates  for  entrance' — and,  in  this  one  respect,  the  aca- 
demical year — commences  on  the  25th  August:  for  the  students  already  received,  and  in 
all  other  respects,  the  academical  year  commences  on  the  1st  of  September. 

14.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  to  require  a higher  standard  of  attainments  for  the  candi- 
dates for  entrance  ? What  improvements  do  you  consider  desirable  in  that  respect?  Is 
such  improvement  impracticable  or  difficult  ? Jf  so,  from  what  causes  ; and  are  you  able 
to  suggest  how  these  causes  could  bo  removed  ? 

Considering  matters  only  in  the  abstract,  I would  think  it  desirable  to  raise  the  standard 
of  attainments  required  for  admission  to  Maynooth  College ; and  if  the  country  could 
afford  a sufficient  supply  of  better  qualified  candidates,  I would  think  it  desirable  also  iix 
practice.  But  when  I remember  that  the  present  standard  bears  so  favourable  a compa- 
rison with  that  adopted  in  more  favoured  institutions — that  very  great  difficulty  is  expe- 
rienced (particularly  since  the  anger  of  the  Lord,  and  emigration,  have  reduced  the  comfort 
and  numbers  of  the  people)  in  finding  candidates  qualified  even  according  to  the  present 
standard — that  sometimes  that  difficulty  is  found  totally  insuperable,  and  free  places 
remain,  in  consequence,  for  months  unoccupied,  and  that  at  this  moment  there  are  four 
places  thus  vacant,  which  the  most  advanced  candidates  to  be  found  in  the  district,  after 
publishing  notices,  invitations  to  competition,  &c.,  will  not  be  qualified  to  fill  before  next 
Januarv — these  reflections  make  me  iiesitate  as  to  the  ]>rudcnce  of  just  now  raising  tlie 
entrance  standard,  and  thus  depriving  of  the  benefit  of  their  places  in  Maynooth  the  very 
districts  that  stand  in  greatest  need  of  additional  clergymen,  and  are  not  the  best  able  to 
procure  them  elsewhere.  Could  the  condition  of  the  eounlry  generally  be  improved,  and 
the  opportunity  of  a more  extensive  and  polished  education  be  diffused  through  many  re- 
mote districts,  where  that  blessing  is  at  present  generally  unattainable,  then  1 should  unhesi- 
tatingly require  higher  attainments  for  entrance  into  College  ; but  until  then  I would  rather 
entirely  confide  in  the  wisdom  and  zeal  of  the  Trustees,  who  are  so  much  better  acquainted 
with  tlie  capabilities  and  opportunities  of  every  part  of  the  country,  and  are  so  interested 
in  having  the  young  clergy  educated  as  perfectly  as  possible,  than  venture  an  opinion 
of  my  own,  or  suggest  apparent  improvements,  which  might  be  very  unwise  or  impracticable. 

15.  Of  how  many  years  does  the  complete  course  of  collegiate  study  consist? 

The  complete  course  of  collegiate  study  at  Maynooth  consists  of  eight  years.  TheDuu- 
boyne  students  read  a second  course  which  occupies  three  additional  years. 

16.  Has  any,  and  what  change  in  this  respect  been  made  since  the  increased  grant  of  1845  ? 

Until  the  grant  was  increased  in  1845,  the  full  course  required  but  seven  years  for  its 

completion ; no  change,  however,  was  then  made  in  the  years  of  the  Dunboyne  course. 

17.  What  number  of  the  students,  since  1845,  have  commenced  their  studies  in  College, 
in  each  several  class  ? 

A return  of  the  number  of  students  who  annually,  since  1845,  commenced  their  studies 
in  Maynooth,  in  each  of  the  classes  : — ■ 


— 

iS4d. 

1846. 

1847. 

1848.  1849.  1850. 

1851,  1852.  1853.  Total. 

The  number  in  Humanity,  . 

46 

40 

34 

30  37  : 30 

25  40  39  321 

34 

19 

22 

11  21  18 

33  21  14  193 

„ Logic,  &C;  . 

36 

15 

22 

17  28  17 

13  20  22  190 

„ Physics,  . 

4 

8 

6 

4 11  5 

8 3 5 54 

„ Theology,  1st  year, 

IS 

6 

4 

5 7 9 

11  5 4 69 

„ Theology,  2nd  year. 

_ 

4 

2 

G - 1 

1 - - 14 

„ Theology,  3rd  year, 

4 

1 

- 

- 1 1 

2 - 1 10 

„ Theology,  4th  year. 

- 

- 

- 

“ - - 

_ _ - - 

Total, 

143 

93 

90 

73  jl05  81 

93  89  85  851 
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78.  APPENDIX  TO  DEPOHT 

Appenuix,  No.  8.  18.  When  a candidate,  at  liis  entrance, -is  desirous  of  l(eing  admitted  to  any  class  excent 

presidenTTAnswers  lowest,  immediately  on  his  entrance  into  College,  is  ho  examined  in  the  subjects  of  the' 
to  Paper  6.  classes  which  he  thus  ]>asses  over  ? 

When  a candidate  seeks  to  be  admitted,  at  entrance,  to  any  class  above  the  lowest,  he  is 
examined  in  the  subjects,  at  least,  of  the  class — sometimes  of  the  two  classes — immediately 
below  tliat  to  which  he  aspires.  The  entrance  examination  course  for  the  class  of  logic 
includes  the  whole  matter  of  examination  for  the  class  of  humanity  and  the  class  of  rhe- 
toric. A candidate  ]>roposing  to  enter  for  t!;e  Divinity  Class  of  the  first  yeai-  is  examined 
in  the  subjects  of  both  the  Physics  Class  and  the  Logic  Class. 

19.  Is  any  credit  given  to  the  candidate  for  entrance,  either  in  respect  of,  or  in  addition 
to,  his  acquirements  appearing  on  his  examination  for  the  course  of  studies  in  which  be 
has  been  previously  engaged  under  former  instructors?  and  if  So,  how  is  the  fact  of  his 
having  been  so  engaged,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  such  previous  comse  of  studios, 
certified  or  ascertained  ? 

Wlien  a candidate  comes  for  entrance  to  Jlaynooth  from  some  other  ecclesiastical  col-' 
lege,  lie  must  bring  with  Iiim  a letter  of  recommendation  from  his  bishop,  who  usually 
eertilios  therein  in  what  college,  how  creditably,  and  bow  far  the  candidate  had  already 
proceeded  in  the  higher  studies  (for  unless  he  has  read  one  year’s  philosophy  the  matter  is 
seldom  noticed  at  all),  and  the  candidate  commonly  brings  a similar  certificate  from  the 
president  of  bis  former  college;  blit,  notwithstanding,  credit  is  not  given  liim  for  these 
studies,  irrespective  of  the  examination  specified  in  the  preceding  answer,  and  which  alone, 
wliatevcr  certificates  he  may  produce,  must  decide  into  what  class  he  should  be  admitted, 
or  whether  be  should  be  totally  rejected. 

20.  "What  is  the  subject  and  course  of  study  for  each  year  of  the  complete  collegiate 
course  ? 

The  subject  and  course  of  study  for  each  year  of  the  complete  collegiate  course  arc  : — 
The  first  year,  the  student  applies  himself  to  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin,  also  of  algebra 
under  the  Professor  of  Humanity  ; of  English  elocution  and  composition  under  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Ihiglish  ; and  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Bible,  and  tlie  Catechism,  under  the. 
Vice-President.  The  second  year,  devoted  chiefly  to  rhetoric,  the  student  continues  his 
study  of  Greek  and  Latin,  chiefly  from  authors  in  those  languages  that  delivei’  or  illustrate 
the  rules  of  rhetoric,  and  attends  the  instructions  of  the  Professor  of  Rhetoric,  also  in  the, 
whole  of  Darre’s  Geometry ; he  also  continues  the  study  of  English,  the  Bible,  and  the 
Catechism  under  the  same  instructors  as  iu  the  preceding  year.  The  third  year  is 
employed  iu  the  study  of  logic,  metaphysics,  and  ethics,  under  one  professor,  and  of 
French  under  another,  and  sometimes  also  of  English.  The  foiurth  year,  the  student 
devotes  himself  to  the  study  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  and  attends  two 
lectures  weekly  in  ecclesiastical  liistory.  In  the  fifth  year,  the  student  commences  his 
course  of  sacred  prolessional  studies,  attending  this  year  to  tlieology  and  ecclesiastical 
history,  which  arc  continued  during  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  years  of  the  course, 
together  with  the  study  of  the  Sacred  Scrijjtures  for  three  years,  of  the  Irisli  language  for 
one  year,  if  he  belong  to  a district  where  that  language  is  much  in  use,  and  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  at  discretion,  for  either  one  or  two  years.  I abstain  from  entering  at  greater 
length  into  the  details  of  business  in  the  several  classes,  because  I doubt  not  their  profes- 
sors have  explained  their  work  and  studios  respectively  with  satisfactory  miir.iteness. 

21.  Is  a student  of  more  than  usual  ability  or  industry  permitted  to  compress  the  sub-, 
jects  of  two  years’  courses  into  one  year,  and  thus  to  shorten  the  duration  of  his  College 
course  ? or  is  he  ever  promoted  so  as  to  shorten  the  duration  of  his  College  course  ? 

. A student,  however  talented  and  industrious,  cannot,  by  compressing  the  subjects  of  two 
years’  courses  into  one  year,  shorten  tlie  duration  of  his  College  course.  AVhen  the  peo- 
ple are  suli'ering  from  a deficiency  of  priests  in  his  native  diocese,  the  student  is  sometimes 
permitted,  but  only  at  the  urgent  request  of  his  bishop,  to  shorten,  somewhat,  the  full 
collegiate  course. 

22.  How  many  examinations  in  each  yeai',  are  held  for  the  students  of  each  class;  and  at 
what  periods  of  tlie  year  do  those  examinations  take  place  ? 

. Tlierc  are  two  examinations  for  all  the  students  every  year : the  first  commencing  on 
the  2nd  January,  and  continued  to  about  the  14th  of  the  same  month,  for  every  class  but' 
Englisli ; the  second  is  hold  for  every  class  without  any  exception,  in  the  end  of  May,  or 
early  in  June.  After  tliis  second  oral  examination  for  all,  there  is  a third  examination  in 
written  composition,  which  is  common-to  all  in  some  classes,  aud  in  others  is  confined  to 
about  (50  per  cent,  of  the  most  deserving  of  each  class. 

23.  Are  a,ny,  and  wliat  prizes  or  rewards  given  to  the  students  for  distinguished  answer- 
ing at  such  examinations  ? 

Prizes  are  given  to  the  students  for  distinguished  abilities  and  proficiency  in  their 
studies,  as  evinced  iu  their  answerings  at  the  classes  or  lectures  during  the  year,  and 
at  the  three  examinations ; but  there  are  not  separate  prizes  or  premiums  given  for  each 
examination.  The  premiums  are  given  to  the  Duuboyne  Class  in  money,  to  all  the  other 
classes  in  very  well  bound  books. 

24.  'What  is  the  usual  or  average  number  and  value  of  the  premiums  given  at  each 

examination  ? . 

The  usual  number  of  premiums  is  fifty-eight,  which  are  distributed  thus  among  the 
several  classes: — In  tlie  Class  of  Sacred  Scripture,  nine;  in  English,  five;  in  the  Dunhoyne, 
Rhetoric,  and  Ilumanity  Classes,  each  four;  iu  Hebrew,  only  two;  and  in  all  the  other 
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classes,  each  throe.  The  fom*  Dunhoyne  premiums,  given  in  cash,  .amount  to  £!8  I Is.  Appesbix,  No.'s. 

the  two  Hebrew  premiums  cost  £7  3s.  8d ; the  value  of  the  other  fiftj'-two  premiums  ^ . '“r~. 
varies  between  £.3  15s.  and  £l  10s.  each.  The  average  cost  of  all  the  premiums  may  be  to^piper^C. 
accurately  enough  set  down  at  £130.  - , ' 

■ 25.  Who  are  the  e.xaminers  of  each  class,  and  what  is  the  usual  duration  of  each  exami- 
nation, and  how  are  the  same  conducted? 

The  President,  superiors,  and  professors  are  all  examiners.  The  present  arrangcmcat 
is,  tliat  four  of  these  attend  the  examinatioti  of  each  class..  The  three  classes  of  fourth 
year’s  theology,  Sacred  Scripture,  and  rhetoric,  are  examined  each  by  the  "Vice-President 
and  the  professors  of  those  classes  conjointly;  the  third  year’s  theology,  ecclesiastical 
histoi’j,  and  Immanity  classes  are  examined  by  the  Senior  Dean  and  these  three  profes- 
sors; tile  second  year's  theology,  physics,  and  French  classes  are  ex.amined  by  a Juniot 
Dean  and  their  professors;  and  the  first  year’s  theology,  logic,  and  Irish  classes  are  to  be 
examined  each  by  the  Prefect  of  the  Dnnhoyne,  and  the  professors  of  these  three  depart- 
ments conjointly.  The  examination  of  each  student  in  almost  every  class  occupies  ten 
minutes,  and  the  whole  examinations  continue  about  eight  days.  Each  Dunboync  student’s 
examination  lasts  for  half  an  hour  together.  Entertaining  no  doubt  that  the  professors 
have  fully  and  minutely  explained  all  the  mattei-s  to  which  this  question  refers,  I abstain 
from  a tedious  repetition  of  the  details  concerning  each  class,  as  unnecessary  .and  useless.' 

26.  'What  consequence  fellow's  in  the  case  of  a student  who,  on  his  examination,  does  not 
display  such  jiroficiencyas  might  be  expected  from  ordinary  abilities,  and  moderate  industry  ? 

If  a student  at  bis  examination  do  not  display  such  proficiency  as  might  be  expected 
from  ordinary  abilities  and  moderate  industry,  the  statutes  (cap.  9)  thus  prescribe  the  con- 
sequences:— “ Earn  rera  Judex  ad  Socios  Questionis  referto.  Hi,  citato  reo,  causaquo  con- 
junctim  recognita,  si  aut  cuncti  aut  certe  melior  pars  secundum  delata  juclicaverint,  Prmscs 
delinquentem  conceptis  verbis  admoneto,  magistris  circumstantibus : li£ec  voro  admonitio 
ad  earn  rem  valebit,  ut  si  judiciis  proxime  secuturis  idem  asque  turpifer  se  gesserit,  extem- 
plo  amoveatur.”  This  statute  is  enforced  regularly  by  the  President  whenever  a case 
arises  to  which  it  is  applicable.  But  when  the  want  of  jjroficiency  arises  without  fault, 
from  intellectual  duiuess,  or  other  causes  tliat  cannot  be  removed;  tire  student,  if  his  de- 
ficiency amount  to  incompetence,  is  informed  thereof,  then  seriously  admoiiished  of  his 
unfitness  for  the  sacred  ministry,  and  strongly  advised  to  choose  some  other  state  of  life. 

It  thus  becomes  gener^vlly  unnecessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  more  public  and  painful 
process  warranted  by  the  statutes. 

27.  Is  there  any  provision  made  in  such  a case  to  compel  a student  to  remain  a second 
year  in  the  same  class,  or  does  each  student  at  the  termination  of  the  year,  proceed,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  to  the  studios  and  subjects  appointed  for  the  succeeding  year  ? 

In  such  cases  the  President  can,  and  occasionally  does,  compel  the  student  to  remain  a 
second  year  in  the  same  class.  This  course  is  more  generally  adopted  when  the  deficiencies 
of  the  student  do  not  amotmt  to  incompetence,  and  seem  to  arise  rather  from  -want  of 
industry,  than  from  any  irremovable  causes. 

28.  What  provisions  exist  to  compel  or  induce  the  students  of  the  senior  classes  to  retain 
or  increase  their  knowledge  of  the  subjects  of  the  preceding  classes : as,  for  instance,  to  induce 
a divinity  student  to  keep  up  his  knowledge  of  Greek,  mathematics,  or  natural  Philosophy  ? 

There  exist  no  provisions  to  compel  any  student  to  apply  himself  to  .any  studies  of  any 
kind  but  those  which  form  the  business  of  the  class  to  which  at  the  time  ho  belongs  : much 
less  is  there  any  provision  to  force  students  to  withdraw  too  much  of  their  time  and  atten- 
tion from  the  higher  to  the  lower  studies,  from  those  more  sacred,  important,  and  profes- 
sionally necessary  or  indispensable,  to  others  more  worldly,  and  though  more  popular 
and  attractive,  yet  much  less  indispensably  necessary  for  the  poor  ministers  of  the 
Gospel  among  the  poor  people  of  poor  Ireland.  But  though  there  be  no  compulsory  pro- 
vision, there  are  many  inducements  to  move  the  students  of  the  senior  classes  to  retain 
and  increase  their  knowledge  of  those  studies  which  alone  are  duly  appreciated  in  secular 
society.  The  love  of  knowledge,  the  value  that  is  set  upon  what  costs  us  much,  and  the 
eagerness  one  feels  not  to  have  his  labour  lost,  and  not  to  let  slip  from  him  the  fi'uits  of 
toil  and  industry;  the  very  complacency  which  fallen  nature  feels  in  excelling  otlicrs  in 
Ie<arning,  tlie  duty  in  prospect  of  looking  after  scliools  and  teachers,  and  of  not  dislibnonr- 
ing  the  sacred  ministry  by  a culpable  want  of  those  portions  of  college  learning  winch 
alone  can  appear  or  are  valued  in  common  life;  all  these  must  he  of  thcmsblVes  strong 
inducements  to  students  to  keep  up  and  improve  the  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin 
classics,  and  of  natural  philosophy,  which  they  acquire  with  much  labour  during  the 
years  they  devote  to  these  studios.  The  pressing  exhortations  to  this  effect,  usually 
addressed  to  the  students  when  leaving  the  Khctoiic  and  Physics  Classes,  must  also  have 
some  beneficial  influence  in  directing  their  advertence  to  these  considerations.  The  neces- 
sity, too,  of  learning  logic,  metaphysics,  and  ethics,  as  well  as  theology,  from  Latin  text- 
books and  books  of  reference,  and  of  speaking  Latin  fluently  in  order  to  display  in  their 
answering  the  knowledge  they  had  acquired,  necessarily  preserves  the  students’  acquaint- 
ance, nay  increases  their  famili.irity  with  the  Latin  language : and  the  necessity  for  success 
in  the  Scripture  Class  of  studying  the  Test.ament  from  the  Greek  text,  and  sometimes  of 
evincing  a somewhat  critical  Icnowledge  of  that  language  in  the  interpretation  of  several 
passages,  must  influence,  if  not  all  the  senior  students,  at  least  all  those  wlio  exjioct  distinc- 
tion in  the  Class  of  Scripture,  to  keep  alive  and  extend  their  knowledge  also  of  Greek. 

_ L.  F.  Eeneiun,  President; 
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APPEIS^DIX  TO  REPORT 


Answers  of  the  Rev.  John  O’PIanlon,  d.d..  Prefect  of  the  Dunboyne  Establishment,  to 
the  Questions  in  PajDer  B. 

1 .  What  professorslii])  do  you  hold  ? IIow  long  have  you  held  it  ? What  are  its  emo- 
luments, salary,  or  fees  ? When  was  it  founded  ? 

1.  I hold  the  office  of  Prefect  of  the  Dunboyne  Establishment,  and  that  of  Librarian. 

2.  I have  held  the  two  offices  since  November  16,  1843.  3.  As  Librarian  I have  no  salary, 
fees,  or  emoluments  of  any  description.  As  Prefect  of  the  Dunboyne  Establishment  my 
salary  is  £308  12s.  Sd.,  without  fees  or  emoluments,  except  an  allowance  for  commons,  of 
£30  per  annum.  4.  The  office  of  Librarian  was  founded  in  the  year  1800,  that  of  Prefect 
of  the  Dunboyne  Establishment  in  1823. 

2.  What  are  the  duties  performed  by  you  as  professor?  Bow  many  lectures  do  you 
give  during  the  year,  and  for  what  period  ? What  e-vaminations  do  you  liold  ? Are  your 
lectures  chiefly  catechetical  or  in  the  form  of  prelections?  Out  of  what  boohs,  and  on 
what  subjects,  do  you  lecture  or  examine  ? What  classes  of  students  attend  your  lectures 
and  examinations  ? and  what  is  the  average  number  of  such  attendants  ? Is  such  attend- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  students  voluntary  or  compulsory  ; and  do  the  students  or  any  of 
thorn  pay  any  fees  for  attendance  on  your  lectures  or  examinations,  or  for  obtaining  certi- 
ficates of  such  attendances  ? 

1.  My  duty,  as  professor,  is  to  superintend  the  studies  and  public  exercises  of  the 
Dunboyne  students,  in  divinity,  canon  law,  and  ecclesiastical  history.  2.  Excepting  the 
weelcs  which  arc  included  in  the  Christmas  and  Easter  vacation  1 lecture  four  times  a 
week,  from  the  18th  of  September  to  the  end  of  the  academical  year.  3.  I hold  two 
examinations,  one  at  Christmas,  and  the  other  at  the  close  of  the  year.  In  addition  to  the 
two  examinations,  such  of  the  Dunboyne  students  as  are  most  distinguished  for  abilitv  and 
proficiency  in  their  studios,  arc  required,  at  the  end  of  the  academical  year,  to  defend,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Trustees,  and  of  the  entire  community,  a “ thesis,”  consisting  of  a certain 
number  of  propositions,  extracted  from  the  theological  treatises  which  they  read  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  4.  ily  h'ctures  are  partly  catechetical,  and  partly  in  the  form  of  pre- 
lections. 5.  The  books  out  of  which  I lecture  in  theology  arc,  besides  the  class-books 
used  by  the  other  professors  of  theology,  the  works  of  St.  Thomas  of  Aquiii,  Bellarmiiie, 
Suarez,  Vasquez,  Joannes  de  S.  Thomas,  Sylvius,  Estius,  Do  Lugo,  and  Arriaga.  The  books 
from  which  I collect  inatter  for  my  lectures  in  canon  law  arc,  in  addition  to  Cabassutiiis, 
tho  class-book  appointed  by  the  Trustees,  the  works  of  RoiiFenstuol,  Fagnan,  Krimcr, 
Schmalzgruobcr,  Giraldi  a St.  Cajetano,  Devoti,  Bingham,  and  Maschat.  The  works 
from  which  I prepare  my  lectures  on  ecclesiastical  history  arc : — Natalis  iiloxanders 
“ Historia  Ecclesiastica,”  Biner’s  “Apparatus,”  “The  Annals  of  Baronins,”  Mosheim’s 
“Ecclesiastical  History,”  Alzog’s  “Ilistoire  de  I’Eglisc,”  Dupiu’s  “ Bibliotheque,”  &c., 
“ Magdeburg  Ccuturios,”  &c.  6.  The  subjects  on  which  I lecture  and  examine  are  all  the 

important  questions  which  arc  to  ho  found  in  an  extensive  course  of  moral  and  dogmatical 
theology,  of  canon  law,  and  ecclesiastical  history.  7.  The  Dunboyne  students  exclu- 
sively attend  my  lectures.  8.  The  number  of  students  who  attended  my  lectures,  from  the 
year  184.5  to  the  end  of  tho  last  academical  year,  has  been  ordinarily  twenty.  The  number 
this  year  is  reduced  to  seventeen.  9.  Attendance  on  the  part  of  the  Dunboyne  students 
is  not  voluntary,  but  compulsory.  10.  No  student  paj-'s  any  fees  for  atten'clauce  on  my 
lectures  or  examinations,  or  for  obtaining  certificates  of  such  attendance. 

3.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  any  alterations  might  be  made  in  the  number  of  lecturers  or 
professors  in  your  department,  or  in  the  duties  connected  therewith,  or  the  statutes  and 
arrangements  relating  thereto,  which  might  advance  the  studies  of  the  subjects  connected 
with  your  professorship,  and  promote  tho  general  interests  of  the  College. 

1.  I am  unable  to  suggest  any  alterations  on  the  several  matters  specified  in  the  proposed 
question,  which  might  advance  the  studies  of  the  subjects  connected  with  my  professorship, 
and  promote  the  general  interests  of  the  College. 

4.  What  is  the  state  of  the  College  witli  respect  to  its  library,  lecture-rooms,  and  other 
material  means  of  promoting  the  studies  connected  with  your  department?  and  state  wliat 
effects  the  increased  income  of  the  College,  since  the  year  1845,  has  had  upon  those  studies 
generally. 

1.  With  respect  to  the  library,  it  is  far  from  being  furnished  with  all  the  standard  books 
connected  with  the  studies  of  my  department.  It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that 
a large  and  valuable  accession  has  been  made,  since  1845,  to  our  works  on  divinity,  canon 
law,  and  ecclesiastical  history.  2.  My  lecture-hall  is  sufficiently  commodious,  and  all 
the  other  material  means  of  promoting  the  studies  connected  with  my  department  are  as 
effective  as  they  can  be  in  any  ecclesiastical  college.  3.  The  increased  income  has  had 
the  effect  of  exciting,  among  the  students  generally,  and  particulai-Iy  among  those  most 
distinguished  for  talent,  a great  desire  to  obtain,  at  tho  expiration  of  their  ordinary  course, 
places  in  the  Dunboyne  Establishment.  It,  therefore,  tends  to  stimulate  their  industry,  to 
advance  the  general  studies  of  the  College,  and  to  secure  for  the  dopai'tment  with  which  I 
am  connected  a superior  class  of  students.  Previous  to  the  year  1845  it  was  a matter  of 
considerable  difficulty  to  induce  young  men  to  become  members  of  the  Dunboyne  Establish- 
ment, or  to  continue  their  connexion  with  it  for  more  than  a year  ; since  that  period  there 
has  been  a general  anxiety  to  be  appointed  to  it,  aud  instead  of  a desire,  there  has  been  a 
repugnance  to  leave  it,  even  after  the  expiration  of  the  full  course  of  thi-ee  years.  I must 
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adfl,  that  the  gentlemen  who  have  belonged  to  the  establishment  since  1S45  have,  almost 
without  exception,  prosecuted  their  studies  with  great  ardour  and  success. 

John  O’Hanlon,  d.d., 

Pi'efect  of  the  Dunboyne  Establishment,  and  Librarian. 


Answers  of  the  Rev.  John  O’Hanlon,  d.d..  Prefect  of  the  Dunboyne  Establishment,  and 
Librarian,  to  the  Questions  in  Paper  C. 

1.  What  is  the  age  at  which  students  usually  enter  the  College  of  ifaynooth,  and  is 
there  any  liimtation  of  age  ? 

The  age  at  which  students  usually  enter  Maynooth  College  is,  I should  think,  from 
seventeen  to  twenty.  2.  By  a regulation  of  the  Trustees,  in  the  year  1808,  no  student 
was  admissible  into  the  College,  until  he  had  completed  his  seventeenth  year;  but  that 
regulation  has  long  since  fallen  into  disuse,  and  instances  have  occurred  in  which  students 
of  not  more  than  fourteen  years  of  ago  wore  permitted  to  enter  the  College. 

2.  Has  the  average  age  increased  or  diminished  since  the  year  1845? 

Judging  from  appearances,  I should  say  that  the  average  age  has  diminished  considerablv 
since  lS4o.  •' 

3.  How.  and  b}'  whom,  are  the  500  free  students  selected?  Are  any  parties  considered 
to  be  entitled  exclusively  to  recommend?  and  if  so,  in  what  proportions?  Has  a bishop 
the  right  to  recommend  to  tiie  College  any  additional  number  of  students  who  are  willing 
to  pay  their  expenses,  and  ai-c  otherwise  qualified  ? 

['  students  are  generally  selected  in  consideration  of  their  superior  merit 

and  amlities,  winch  are  easily  ascertained  in  those  dioceses  in  which  there  are  iiroparatory 
seminaries.  In  a diocese  where  there  is  no  seminary,  the  bishop  usually  holds  a concursus, 
by  means  of  winch  he  is  enabled  to  discover  the  relative  merits  of  the  voting  men  who 
offer  themselves  as  candidates  for  Maynooth.  2.  The  500  free  students  are  selected  bv 
the  bishops.  .1,  Ihe  Irish  Catholic  Bishops  and  tlic  Vicars  Capitular,  when  episcopal  sees 
are  vacant,  arc  the  only  parties  considered  to  be  entitled  to  recommend.  4.  The  bishops 
of  the  province  of  Armagh  are  entitled  to  recommend  150 ; the  bishops  of  the  province  of 
Uslicl  the  same  number  ; the  bishops  of  the  province  of  Dublin,  1 00  ; and  the  bishops  of 
the  province  of  luam,  100.  I cannot  state  exactly  the  number  which  each  bishop  is 
empowered  to  recommend.^  The  President  or  Bursar  will  afford  information  on  that 
point,  0.  Ihe  bishop,  iirevious  to  1845,  was  acknowledged  to  have  that  right;  and  as  he 
Jias  not  boon  deprived  of  it  by  any  enactment  since  that  period,  I must  conclude  that  he  is 
still  vvaiTanted  to  recommciid  to  the  College  any  additional  number  of  students  who  are 
willing  to  pay  their  expenses,  and  are  otherwise  qualified;  provided,  of  course,  that  the 
toJlcgc  be  ablo  to  afford  them  accommodation.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  this  question 
las  not  been  raised  since  1845,  and  there  has  been  no  instance  of  a bishop  recomniending 
any  student  of  the  description  referred  to. 

4.  What  is  the  average  preliminary  c.xpense  incurred  by  a student  previous  to  his 
entrance,  distinguishing  his  education,  outfit,  books,  travelling ‘expenses,  &c.? 

lu  ' 1 ^ dioceses  which  are  provided  with  preparatory  seminaries,  such  as  Armagh 
lUeatli,  Uoghor  Down  and  Connor,  Derry,  Dromoro,  Kilmorc,  Dublin,  Ossory,  Kildare, 
erns,  Cashel,  Watei-ford,  luam,  Cloiifcrt,  and  Killala,  the  expense  incurred  by  a student 
lor  Ins  education  alone,  cannot,  in  ray  opinion,  be  less  than  £150  on  an  avera-'e.  The 
Btuc  ent  IS  ordinarily  required  to  spend  four  or  five  years  in  the  seminary,  and  I am  inclined 
to  tlnnk  that  the  expense  of  each  year  cannot  amount  to  less  than  from  £30  to  £40.  In 
tiose  p.arts  of  Ireland  where  there  arc  no  diocesan  seminaries,  the  expense  of  a student’s 
education  is  undoubtedly  loss ; but  when  it  is  considered  that  the  scarcity  of  good  classical 
ools  111  those  districts  not  unfrequently  renders  it  necessary  for  the  young  man  who  intends 
0 jn-eparo  for  Maynooth  to  betake  himself  from  his  parent’s  residence  to  some  distant 
locality,  where  ho  is  obliged  to  pay  for  his  board  and  lodging,  as  well  as  for  his  instruction, 

, be  perceived  tliat  the  expense  of  tiieir  preliminai-y  education  incurred  by  students 
even  ot  this  descnption  is  not  inconsiderable.  2.  The  outfit,  books,  traveUing, . and  other 
e.xpenses,  cannot  amount  to  less  than  £S0  or  £40. 

Is  any,  and  wliat,  entrance  fee  or  other  sum  paid  by  each  student  to  the  College  ? 
aiKb  It  so,  at  what  times  ? •'  & 

is  obliged  to  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  £8  Ss.  before  his  examination  takes 
^ fi  wi  1 bo  rejected,  the  fee  is  immediately  returned  to  him. 

. What  IS  the  entrance  course,  or  in  what  books  or  subjects  is  each  student  required  to 
be  prepared  previous  to  his  entrance  ? l 

The  entrance  course  is  the  following ; 

j For  Humanity. 

nn,l  'iT  1 2nd  Books  do  Bello  Gallico  ; Virgil’s  Eclogues,  1st,  2nd. 

ana  4th  Books  of  .^ueid  ; Horace  s Epistles ; Sallust ; Cicero’s  four  Oratious  against  Cataline 

1 . Gospel  of  St.  John  ; Lucian’s  Dialogues,  1st  book  (Murphy’s  orWal- 

Jvers);Xenoi)hou’sCyropodia,lst,  2nd,  and  3rd  Books.  V W 

T For  llhetoric,  besides  the  foregoing  authors. 

OdBs^Sy  Atchias,  Milo,  Marcellos,  LigatiuS;  Horace’s 

S;‘S;  »'  ^ 
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GM,K,-E.cl.iridio.  of  Epictolus  ; SooopW,  Ao.toois,  1st  ..d  2nd  books  ; Homer’s  Iliad,  1st, 
2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  books.  ^ • v * 

Longinus  do  Sublimi. 

Ev  a resolution  adopted  by  tbs  Trustees  in  tbe  year  1841,  no  student  is  admipible  into 
Je  Humanity  Class,  „ho 

rlnttKt?u“ : i»s5roTemlt;“TrUbes,  togetber  with  lloman  and 
Grecian  bistory  and  Algebra,  as  far  as  quadratic  equations,  mclusively,  are  deelaied  to  be 
noceirrrfm  entrance  into  Khetoric;  and  for  admission  into  Logie,  in  addition  to  these 
two  elemeiitaiy  oonrses,  Eiiglisb  or  Irisb  bistory,  and  six  books  of  Euclid,  Danes 

®7”£n”a n?by  whom,  and  in  whoso  presence,  and  in  what  manner,  is  that  examine 
tion  conducted  ; aJ d,  in  particular,  whether  it  is  usual  that  lio  should  be  examined  by  only 

Th^gSeSl  M^Stton  rf  admission  into  the  College,  cpmeuces 

srentlemen  at  every  examination  for  entrance,  is  required  by  the  statutes,  d.  ilie  student 
fs  usually  examined  by  more  than  one  of  the  professors.  It  happens  frequently  that  he  is 

“rlArt  aeSid'^STfor  entrance  examined,  in  all  cases,  eareMy  as  to  their  knowledge 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  or  are  they  J 

of  some  of  the  books  of  the  entrance  eonrso  ? Describe  as  well  as  you  can,  tue  dcgiee  ot 
ni’ftfif’ipncT  reauired  from  the  candidates,  and  how  tested.  , . • n 

^ The  candidates  for  entrance  into  humanity,  rhetoric,  logic,  and  physics,  are  m all  cases 
oaiefuUy  exaSed  as  to  their  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  langnagos.  The  exami- 
neiraro  MWi  content  with  the  mere  translation  of  some  portions  of  the  books  of  the 
entrance  conrse.  The  student  is  required  to  explain  the  meaning  of  tho  author,  to  p^ 
thp  sentences  he  translates,  and  to  point  out  the  concord  and  government  of  the  -woids. 
He  is  also  examined  in  prosody.  If  his  answering  on  these  several 

proficiency  is  considered  to  be  sufficiently  tested  for  his  admission  into  the  J 

^ 9 Are  they  examined  in  English  composition,  or  as  to  their  knowledge  ot  the  LnglisJi 
language  ; and  by  whom,  and  in  whose  presence,  and  in  what  manner,  is  that  examination 

^°They ^-e  not  examined  in  English  composition,  or  as  to  their  knowledge  of  the  English 

language^^  many  candidates  have  been  rejected  in  each  year  since  the  year  1844,  re- 
spectively, specifying  the  districts  from  which  such  candidates  presented  therasehes  IE 
S anJiiiLncis  icurred,  since  tbe  year  1845,  inclusive  m 

left  unoccupied  for  one  year  or  more,  or  during  any  considerable  poition  ot  ® 

■study  ? site  the  number  and  instances  in  which  places  have  remained  ^[2 

the  annual  examination  in  each  year  and  period,  and  how  long  each  place  has  lemaiiied 

to  tee  two  iuterrogatote  I must  refer  the  CommWoners  to  the  President 
or  Bursar,  as  they  are  the  only  parties  who  keep  a record  of  those  matters. 

13.  Ill  case  of  such  rejection  of  a candidate,  does  the  bisliop  by 
got  an  opportunity  of  proposing  another  candidate  who  may  hem  time  to  sai  e the  cull  ent 

^°The  Bishop  does  get  an  opportunity  of  proposing  another  candidate,  who  may  bo  in  time 

to  cZmeiioement  of  tbe  academical  year,  and  at  what  time  are  the  can- 

didates  for  entrance  examined  and  selected  ? , - ot.+vgucp 

The  academical  year  commeneos  on  tho  let  of  Soptemher.  The  candidates 
are  examined  and  ilooted,  as  has  been  already  stated,  during  the  six  or  seven  last  days 
the  month  of^Au|nst^ 

didates  for  entrance  ? What  improyements  do  yon  eonsidor  desirable  in  te  ■ 

such  improvement  impracticable  or  difficult?  If  so,  from  what  causes,  and  aie  you 
to  suggest  how  these  causes  could  be  removed  ? j 

If  ate  resolutions  of  the  Trustees,  already  referred  to  were  fully  omried  into  effect  I 
ot  opinion,  tliaylie  standard  of  attainnionts  tor  the  candidates  for  entrance  woiiffi  be  sutt 
ciently  high.  A strict  eomplianee  with  those  resolutions  appears  to  mo  to  be  neitnc 
impracticable  nor  difficult.  , 9 

15.  Of  how  many  years  does  the  complete  course  of  collegiate  ^ ^ of 

The  eompleto  comE  of  the  great  body  of  the  students  consists  ot  eight  years , that 

the  Dunboyne  students  consists  of  three  additional  years.  _ _ „+ofi845‘'' 

16.  Has  my,  and  what  change  in  this  respect  been  made  smee  the  increased  grant  ot  184= 
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One  year  has  been  added  to  the  ordinary  course  of  the  students. 

17.  What  number  of  the  students,  since  1845,  have  commenced  their  studies  in  CoIle<^e 

in  each  several  class  ? ® 

For  an  answer  to  this  question  I must  again  refer  the  Commissioners  to  the  President. 

18.  When  a candidate,  at  his  entrance,  is  desirous  of  being  admitted  to  any  class,  except 
the  lowest,  immediately  on  his  entrance  into  College,  is  he  examined  in  the  subjects  of 
the  classes  which  he  thus  passes  over  ? 

If  the  candidate  be  desirous  of  being  admitted  to  the  Rhetoric,  Logic,  or  Physic  Class, 
he  is  examined  in  the  subjects  of  the  classes  which  he  passes  over.  If  the  candidate  be 
desirous  of  being  admitted  to  the  Class  of  Theology,  his  examination  is  confined  to  the 
subjects  of  the  Logic  and  Physic  Classes. 

19.  Is  any  credit  given  to  the  candidate  for  entrance,  either  irrespective  of,  or  in  addi- 
tion to  his  acquirements  appearing  on  his  examination  for  the  course  of  studies  in  which 
he  has  been  previously  engaged  under  former  instructors  ? and  if  so,  how  is  the  fact  of  his 
having  been  so  engaged,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  such  previous  course  of  studies, 
certified  or  ascertained  ? 

I have  never  given  credit  to  the  candidate  for  entrance,  for  the  course  of  studies  in 
which  he  had  been  engaged  under  former  instructors.  I am  influenced  solely  by  his 
ansivering  at  his  entrance  examination,  and  I am  disposed  to  think  the  other  profe^ors 
act  on  the  same  principle. 

20.  What  is  the  subject  and  course  of  study  for  each  year  of  the  complete  collegiate 
course  ? 

The  Dunboyne  course  of  study  for  each  year,  consists  of  a third  part  of  the  entire  body 
of  theology,  canon  law,  and  ecclesiastical  history.  The  Commissioners  will  learn  from 
the  other  professors  their  respective  courses  of  study  for  each  year. 

21.  Is  a student  of  more  than  usual  ability  or  industry  permitted  to  compress  the  sub- 
jects of  two  years’  courses  into  one  year,  and  thus  to  shorten  the  duration  of  his  College 
course  ? or  is  he  ever_  promoted  so  as  to  shorten  the  duration  of  his  College  course  ? 

A student,  in  consideration  of  his  superior  ability  or  industry,  is  never  permitted  to 
compress  the  subjects  of  two  years’  courses  into  one  year,  nor  is  he  ever  promoted  so  as 
to  shorten  the  duration  of  his  College  course. 

22.  How  many  examinations  in  each  year  are  held  for  the  students  of  each  class,  and  at 
what  periods  of  the  year  do  those  examinations  take  ]>laco  ? 

Two  examinations  in  each  year  are  held  for  the  students  of  each  class.  One  takes  place 
at  Christmas,  and  the  other  at  the  end  of  the  academical  year. 

23.  Are  any,  and  what  prizes  or  rewards  given  to  the  students  for  distinguished  answering 
at  such  examinations  ? 

_ Prizes  consisting  of  books,  and,  in  one  instance,  of  money,  are  given  to  the  students  for 
distinguished  answering  at  the  examinations. 

il4.  What  is  the  usual  or  average  number  and  value  of  the  premiums  given  at  each 
examination  ? 


Four  prizes  of  the  value  of  £I8  are  given  to  the  Dunboyne  students — one  for  divinity, 
■one  for  canon  law,  one  for  ecclesiastical  history,  and  one  for  the  best  written  essay  on 
some  interesting  and  comprehensive  subject  proposed  to  them  by  the  Prefect.  The  Bursar 
will  state  precisely  what  is  the  usual  or  average  number  and  value  of  the  premiums  awarded 
to  the  other  classes. 

25.  Who  are  the  examiners  of  each  class,  and  what  is  the  usual  duration  of  each  exami- 
nation, and  how  are  the  same  conducted  ? 

The  examiners  of  the  Dunboyne  Class  are  the  Prefect,  President,  Vice-President,  the 
four  Professors  of  Theology,  and  the  Professor  of  Sacred  Scripture.  The  examiners  of  the 
first  section  of  the  first  class  of  Theology,  of  the  class  of  Sacred  Scripture,  and  of  the 
Rhetoric  Class,  are  the  Vice-President,  and  the  professors  of  those  three  classes.  The 
e.xamiuers  of  the  second  section  of  the  first  class  of  Theology,  of  the  class  of  Ecclesiastical 
History,  and  of  the  Humanity  Class,  are  the  tln-ee  professors  of  those  classes  and  the  Senior 
Dean.  The  examiners  of  the  second  class  of  Theology,  of  the  Physic  Class,  and  of  the 
French  Class,  are  the  professors  of  those  classes,  and  one  of  the  junior  deans.  The 
examiners  of  the  third  class  of  Theology,  of  the  Logic  Class,  and  of  the  Irish  Class,  are  the 
professors  of  those  classes  and  the  Prefect  of  the  Dunboyne  Establishment.  2.  The  usual 
duration  of  the  Dunboyne  examination  is  two  days  ; that  of  each  of  the  Theology  Classes 
from  two  to  three  days.  The  examination  of  the  Scripture  Class  occupies  five,  and  that 
of  each  of  the  junior  classes  from  two  to  three  days.  3.  In  theology  and  logic  tho 
oxarainer  usually  commences  by  proposing  a certain  number  of  question's  connected  with 
the  more  important  portions  of  the  matter  of  examination.  He  then  calls  on  the  student 
to  prove  some  one  of  the  propositions  laid  down  in  the  class-book,  and  rcquii’es  from  him 
the  solution  of  such  objections  as  he  may  think  proper  to  urge  either  against  the  aforesaid 
proposition,  or  against  the  arguments  by  which  the  student  endeavoured  to  establish  it.  The 
examinations  in  the  other  departments  are  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  such  exami- 
nations are  conducted  in  Trinity  College  or  Cambridge. 

26.  Wbat  consequence  follows  in  tbe  case  of  a student  who,  on  bis  e.xamination,  does 

pot  display  such  proficiency  as  might  be  expected  from  ordinary  abilities,  and  moderate 
industry  ? • 

If  tbe  examiuation  be  such  as  to  aiFord  strong  and  clear  grounds  for  concluding  that  tlio 
student  is  deficient  in  ability,  or  that  he  has  greatly  misapplied  his  time,  the  President  -is 
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directed  by  the  Statutes  to  announce  to  him,  that  he  must  be  removed  from  the  College, 
if  his  answering  at  the  subsequent  general  examinations  shall  not  be  satisi'actorj. 

27.  Is  there  any  provision  made  in  such  a case  to  compel  a student  to  remain  a second 
year  in  the  same  class;  or  does  each  student  at  the  termination  of  the  year,  proceed,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  to  the  studies  and  subjects  appointed  for  the  succeeding  year  ? 

It  has  been  always  understood,  that  the  Professor  is  empowered  to  compel  a student  to 
remain  a second  year  in  his  class. 

28.  What  provisions  exist  to  compel  or  induce  the  students  of  the  senior  classes  to 
retain  or  increase  their  knowledge  of  the  subjects  of  the  preceding  classes : as,  for  instance, 
to  induce  a divinity  student  to 'keep  up  his  knowledge  of  Greek,  mathematics,  or  natural 
philosophy  ? 

There  is  no  provision  to  compel  the  senior  classes  to  retain  or  increase  their  knowledge 
of  Greek,  Matliematics,  or  natural  Philosophy.  But  the  senior  students  have  a strong 
inducement  to  keep  alive  and  improve  their  knowledge  of  Greek  in  particular,  for  they 
must  be  persuaded  that  their  success  in  the  Scripture  Class  depends,  to  a great  extent, 
upon  their  knowledge  of  that  language.  Such  of  the  senior  students  as  aspire  to  a place 
on  the  Ltunboyne  Establishment,  and  subsequently  to  a professorship,  either  in  Maynooth 
or  in  the  Irisli* College  in  Paris,  must  obviously  talce  an  interest  in  preserving  and  enlarging 
their  knowledge  of  the  Mathematics  and  of  natural  Philosophy,  as  these  two  branches 
form  an  important  portion  of  the  matter  of  the  concursus  or  examination  to  which  candi- 
dates for  a professorship  are  subjected.  As  young  men  are  not  unfrequently  found  to 
estimate  their  own  abilities  too  highly,  the  students  of  this  description  are  more  numerous 
than  might  be  imagined. 

John  O’Hanlon,  d.d.. 

Prefect  of  the  Dunboyno  Establishment,  and  Librarian. 


Answers  of  the  Rev.  P.  Murray,  d.d.,  Professor  of  Theology,  to  the  Questions  in 
Paper  B. 

1.  What  professorship  do  youhold?  How  long  have  you  held  it  ? What  arc  its  emo- 
luments, salary,  or  fees  '?  When  was  it  founded? 

1.  There  are  four  classes  of  dogmatic  and  moral  theology.  I hold  tlic  professorship 
of  the  first  of  those  classes.  I first  became  professor  in  September,  1838,  when  1 obtained 
the  chair  of  English  literature.  I continued  in  that  department  for  tliree  ^’’cars,  until 
September,  1841,  when  I became  professor  of  theology.  I was  appointed  to  botli  chairs 
after  public  concursus  for  each.  The  rule — a most  reasonable  rule — has  always  l>ecn.  that 
when  a higher  chair  of  theology  becomes  vacant,  the  professors  of  the  theological  chairs 
below  that  arc  moved  up,  and  the  now  professor  is  appointed  to  the  lower  chair.  Accord- 
ing to  this  rule  I first  became  professor  of  tiie  lower  chair  of  theology,  and,  as  vacancies 
occurred  in  the  higher  chairs,  I gradually  ascended  to  my  present  place,  2.  My  yearly 
salary  is  £264  12s.  8rf.,  the  same  as  that  of  the  other  professors  of  the  senior  cla^ses — 
namely,  the  remaining  three  professors  of  theology,  the  professors  of  Scripture  and 
ecclesiastical  history.  I receive  no  foes  or  emoluments  whatsoever,  except  in  sucli 
amount  of  “commons,  attendance,  and  other  necessaries”  as  are  supplied  to  me.  Beside 
the  salaries,  the  sum  of  £30  is  allotted,  out  of  the  grant  made  in  1845  for  the  purpose,  to 
cover  the  annual  expense  of  those  commons,  &c.,  for  each  professor.  Wo  pay,  just  as 
before  the  increase  of  grant  in  1845,  for  the  groceries  and  wine  used  at  our  common  table; 
and  the  price  of  those  articles  is  deducted  from  our  salaries.  I omit  further  details  on 
this  matter  at  present,  as,  I take  for  granted,  it  will  be  inquired  into  under  some  other 
head.  3.  Maynooth  being  a purely  ecclesiastical  College,  the  professional  study  of 
theology,  of  course,  existed  from  the  beginning.  Until  1828,  there  were  but  two  theolo- 
gical professors,  one  of  dogmatic,  the  other  of  moi’al,  each  lecturing  all  the  divinity  students 
for  one  hour  in  the  day.  In  that  year  a third  chair  was  established,  and  tlic  divinity 
students  divided  into  three  classes,  each  confined  to  one  of  the  three  professors  for  tlic 
wliolc  year,  and  lectured  by  him  in  both  dogmatic  and  moral  theology.  A number  of 
students  always  remained  in  college,  some  for  the  whole,  some  for  part,  of  one  year  after 
the  termination  of  the  three  years’  theological  course,  under  regulations  varying  from  time 
to  time  as  to  the  particular  class  they  might  attend.  In  1845,  a fourth  chair  of  theology 
was  created.  Since  that  year  no  student  has  remained  in  College  after  the  terra  of  liis 
regular  course,  except  tliose  promoted  to  the  Dmiboyne  Establishment. 

2.  What  arc  the  duties  performed  by  you  as  professor?  How  many  lectures  do  you 
give  dm-ing  the  year,  and  for  what  period?  What  examinations  do  you  hold?  Are  your 
lectures  chiefly  catechetical,  or  in  the  form  of  prelections  ? Out  of  what  books,  and  on 
what  subjects,  do  you  lecture  or  examine  ? What  classes  of  students  attend  your  lectures 
and  examinations  ? and  what  is  the  average  number  of  such  attendants  ? Is  such  attend- 
ance on  the  part  of  tlie  students  voluntary  or  compulsory ; and  do  the  students  or  any  of 
them  pay  any  fees  for  attendance  on  your  lectures  or  examinations,  or  for  obtaining  certi- 
ficates of  such  attendances  ? 

1.  Tlic  summer  vacation  terminates  on  the  first  of  September  each  year,  and  all  the 
students  are  obliged  to  be  in  College  on  that  day.  The  distribution  and  ai'rangement  of 
rooms,  the  spiritual  retreat  of  four  days,  and  a variety  of  other  preliminaiy  details  .fill  up 
the  time  between  the  1st  and  11th  of  September,  on  which  latter  day  the  classes  open. 
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dav'they  close.  The  first  half-yearly  examinations  commence  on  the  2nd  of  January,  and  p.  Moray’s  - 

continue  so  long  as  to  allow  seven  or  eight  days  vacant  before  the  re-opening  of  class,  Answers  to  Paper  B. 

which  takes  place  on  the  23rd  of  January.  The  final  termination  of  class  is  not,  and  owing 

to  the  variation  of  the  time  in  which  Pentecost  occurs,  could  not  be  fixed  to  any  day  or 

week : it  is  determined  each  year  by  the  College  Council.  During  the  week  following 

Pentecost  Sunday,  the  public  ordinations  are  hold.  The  classes  generally  close  before 

that  day ; sometimes  a part,  occasionally — when  the  festival  occurs  at  a comparatively 

late  period— the  whole  of  the  second  half-yearly  public  examinations  are  gone  through 

before  Pentecost.  But  whether  the  classes  close  before  or  after  Pentecost,  tbo  amount  of 

work  on  the  part  of  the  students  is  the  same.  This  latter  point  I may,  perhaps,  as  well 

explain  briefly  here  as  farther  on. 

The  occupation  of  the  theological  students  is  severe  and  incessant  enough  while  the 
classes  are  going  on  : nine  hoars  a day.  and  after  Easter  ten  hours,  between  private  com- 
pulsory study  and  attendance  (also  compulsory)  at  class,  on  every  Monday,  Tuesday, 

Thursday,  and  Friday ; four  and  a-half  hours  every  Wednesday  ; and  about  six  hours  every 
Saturday,  all  over  and  above  tiieir  other  duties.  But  it  would  be  a great  mistake  to 
suppose  that  their  labours  are  suspended  with  the  suspension  of  class.  ^ The  direct  contrary 
is  the  case  for  at  least  a considerable  portion  of  the  time  during  which_  class  is  not_  hold. 

Thus,  1st.  There  is  the  morning  and  evening  study  on  every  vacant  clay  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  the  year,  except  on  four  non-class  days  at  the  end  of  Lent.  2nd.  On  those  four 
days,  attendance  at  the  public  ceremonies  of  the  Church  and  other  exercises  of  religion — 
considering  the  attention  and  concentration  of  mind  required  for  the  proper  fulfilment 
of  those  sacred  offices — fully  equals  the  work  of  so  many  class  days.  3rd.  From  the 
closing  of  class  on  the  21st  of  December  till  the  January  examinations  arcj  over  for 
each  student,  he  is  engaged  in  much  more  intense  study  than  while  attending  class ; 
for  he  has  to  prepare,  during  those  days,  the  whole  matter  of  the  classes  he  may  have 
been  attending  for  the  preceding  part  of  the  academical  year ; he  is  similarly  engaged 
during  the  days  that  intervene  between  the  termination  of  class  and  the  summer  examin^ 
tion.  4tb.  After  the  summer  examinations,  all  the  students  who  expect  to  be  named  in 
what  is  called  “ first  class,”*  study  very  closely  until  the  day  on  which  they  are  summoned 
to  the  written  exercise  of  that  “ first  class.”  This  is  a voluntary  study,  but  premiums, 
distinctions,  and  promotion  to  the  Dunboyne  Establishment  may  depend  on  it.  The  only 
hona  fide  days  which  the  students  have,  from  the  commencement  of  business  in 

September  till  the  termination  thereof  at  the  end  of  June,  are  those  that  intervene  between 
the  close  of  the  January  examinations  and  the  23rd  of  that  month,  and  Easter  week 
(during  both  of  which  periods  they  attend  for  an  hour  each  clay  lectui’cs  on  elocution, 
delivered  by  K.  SI.  Stack,  Esq.,  and  have  also  the  daily  morning  and  evening  study) 
the  two  days  preceding  Ash-Wednesday  and  a few  other  isolated  vacant  clays. 

I have  stated  in  the  preceding  paragraph  the  periods  of  holding  class  betoro  and  after 
Christmas.  During  both  periods  I give  eight  lectures  in  the  week,  of  an  hour’s  length 
each,  viz.,  two  on  every  Alonclay,  Tuesday,  and  Thursday,  and  one  on  every  Friday  and 
Saturday.  The  morning  lecture  is  from  half-past  ten  till  half-past  eleven;  the  afternoon 
lecture  from  two  till  three. 

I hold  each  year  tho  two  public  examinations  already  alluded  to.  _ The  first  examination 
commences  on  tlie  2nd  of  January  with  the  Dunboyne  Class,  which  is  examined  alone,  and 
generally  occupies  two  full  clays.  Then  come  on  the  four  Divinity  Classes  together:  the 
Scripture,  and  the  next  in  order  succeed  as  these  terminate.  With  the  oxbop tion  named, 
there  are  ahvays  four  classes  undergoing  examination  at  the  same  time  in  their  respective 
lecturc-halls.  The  summer  examinations  coinraencc  fbur  clays  after  the  closing  ot  class, 
and  proceed  in  the  same  order.  The  matter  of  the  January  examinations  comprises  all 
the  business  gone  through  in  class  from  its  opening  in  September:  the  matter  ot  the  sum- 
mer examinations  comprises  all  tho  business  gone  through  from  the  23rd  of  January. 

Formerly  the  summer  examinations  comprised  the  business  of  the  whole  year ; but  since 
tho  time  of  revision  was  reduced  to  four  clays,  it  has  been  justly  thought  by  the  professors 
too  hard  to  exact  so  much.  At  the  exercise  of  first  cLass,  however,  the  students  called  to 
it  must  be  prepared  to  answer  in  any  part  of  the  whole  year’s  course. 

We  examine  for  five  hours  each  clay.  The  students  answer  from  a pulpit,  into  which 
they  ascend  one  after  the  other,  accorcimgto  seniority.  Ten  minutes  is  the  time  regularly 
allowed  to  each,  the  time  occupied  by  the  professor  (which  is  generally  very  brief)  in 
putting  questions,  &c.,  included. 

The  mode  in  which  we  ordinarily  conduct  tho  examination  in  dogmatic  theology  is  tins: 

A proposition  is  given  to  the  student  to  bo  proved  by  him  {e.g.,  the  proposition  which  I 
happen  just  now  to  bo  lecturiiig  on,  in  the  treatise  de  Religione,  or  the  Evidences  of  tho 
Christian  Religion,  &c.,  PossihUis  atque  Utilis  est  Revelatio  Mysteriorum).  The  student 
goes  through  the  proof,  in  wdioio  or  in  part,  feebly  or  forcibly,  according  to  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  subject,  or  his  own  knowledge  and  capabilities  of  thought  and  expression. 

One  or  more  objections  are  then  proposed  (such  as,  e.g.,  from  the  aforesaid  matter,  Mysteriis 
T<^iignant  principict  rationis  evidentia' — Mysterhim  non  potest  intelligi,  alioguin  noJi  esset 
inysterium,  &c.),  generally  in  syllogistic  form,  and  the  remainder  of  the  time  is  occupied  in 
urging  and  answering  the  objection.  Frequently  one  or  two  interrogatories  are  put  at  the 
commencement  or  close  of  tlie  examination ; sometimes  the  greater  part  of  an  examination 
* See  below. 
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consists  of  them,  according  as  the  professor  may  think  it  necessary  to  test  the  general 
knowledge  of  a particular  student.  The  examination  in  moral  theology  is  chiefly  in  the 
catechetical  fo2'm — ^tlie  nature  of  the  subject  excluding  long  speculative  reasonings  in  the 
way  of  proof  or  objection.  These  public  e.xaminations  are  always  carried  on  in  Latin,  on 
the  part  of  both  examiner  and  student. 

After  the  close  of  all  the  public  summer  examinations,  at  which  the  professors  of  theoloffy 
attend  as  assessors,  each  of  us  makes  up  a list  of  those  who,  in  our  respective  classes,  have 
most  distinguished  themselves  at  the  various  calls  during  the  year,  and  at  tlie  two  public 
examinations : the  number  being  limited  to  about  one-third  of  the  whole  class.  Their 
names  are  read  publicly  before  all  the  students  after  morning  prayer,  and  they  are  required 
to  meet  the  professors  at  a certain  hour  in  the  lecture-halls.  We  then  give  them  four  or 
five  questions,  selected  from  different  parts  of  the  year’s  course,  to  write  on.  We  give 
them  from  two  to  four  hours  for  this  exercise.  They  are  not  allowed  to  communicate  with 
each  other  during  this  time,  nor  are  they  allowed  to  bring  any  treatise  into  the  hall  with 
them.  I liave  always  permitted  a Bible  to  my  class,  for  reference  to  texts  which  they  may 
not  accurately  remember  word  for  word — as  the  best  informed  person  will  sometimes  forget 
the  precise  wording  of  a text.  I know  not  what  the  other  professors  do  in  this  respect. 
I bring  those  written  compositions  to  my  room,  read,  and  re-read,  and  compare  them ; and 
then  1 form  my  judgment  from  them,  and  from  the  answering  on  all  other  occasions  durinn- 
the  year,*  and  draw  up  the  list  of  premiums  and  distinctions  accordingly.  Persons  called 
in  to  write  in  this  way  are  said  to  be  called  to  “ First  Class.” 

Our  theological  lectures  are  partly  catechetical  and  partly  in  the  form  of  prelections.f 
Confining  myself  now  to  dogmatic  theology — in  which  we  have  a great  deal  more  of  formal 
lecture  thair  in  the  moral — there  are  in  nearly  all,  but  especially  in  the  more  difficult  and 
important  questions,  three  things  which  I have  to  consider  and  explain,  more  or  less,  pre- 
viously to  inteiTOgating  or  concurrently  with  it  or  after  it : — 1st.  There  are  the  terms  and 
exact  stating  of  the  question  : what  is  the  exact  point  to  bo  established  ? What  is  it  wo 
are  not  called,  or  do  not  undertake  to  establish  ? What  is  the  common  ground  between 
us  and  our  opponents  ? &c.,  &c.  I attach  gi-eat  importance  to  this  stating  of  the  question ; 
for  1 have  found  that,  in  theology  as  elsewhere,  many  discrepancies  are  reconciled  and 
many  difficulties  vanish,  when  the  disputants  come  to  see  precisely  what  they  are  and  what 
they  are  not  talking  about.  2nd.  There  is  the  selection,  arrangement,  and  e\’olution  of  the 
several  arguments  which  are  adduced  as  proofs  of  the  propositio)!.  3rd.  There  are  the 
opposite  arguments,  which  actually  have  been  or  may  be  advanced  against  the  proposition 
or  against  the  proofs  of  the  proposition. 

On  all  difficult  questions — and  most  leading  theological  questions  are  so — I explain, 
before  I interrogate,  the  stating  of  the  question,  and  give  at  least  an  outhiie  of  the  proof. 
For  tlic  advanced  class  over  which  I now  preside  I do  not  think  it  necessary  to  give  ample 
and  detailed  expositions  on  every  question,  previous  to  interrogation,  as  I thought  it  expe- 
dient to  do  when  teaching  in  a lower  class  who  were  but  commencing  to  learn  theological 
science  ajid  the  method  of  theological  study.  When  I think  the  students  able  to  make  up 
their  views  and  arguments  from  the  class  book  or  other  easily  accessible  books,  I prefer  to 
stimulate  and  aid  their  research,  rather  than  supersede  the  necessity  of  it  by  previously 
offering  them  tiic  fruits  of  my  own.  I very  rarely  explain  objections  beforehand,  I leave 
them  to  exercise  the  acumen  of  the  students.  But  concurrently  with  the  interrogation,  or 
rather  after  the  student  has  given  his  proof  or  his  answer,  whether  satisfactoiy  or  not,  I 
always  explain  myself  fully,  adding,  correcting,  enforcing,  illustrating,  &c.,  to  such  extent 
as  the  magnitude  of  the  subject,  the  deficiency  of  the  students’  answering,  or  the  poverty 
of  the  text  or  reference  books  may  demand. 

We  inten-pgate  the  students  at  random  until  we  go  through  the  whole  class— no  student 
not  already  interrogated  knowing  when  he  may  be  called  on.  When  I have  exhausted  the 
number  of  students  in  the  class  I recommence  another  round,  earned  on  in  the  same  way, 
and  so  onground  after  round  until  the  end  of  the  year.  I generally  keep  each  student  on 
this  examination  (or  call  as  it  is  termed  here)  for  half  an  hour,  sometimes  for  an  hour, 
especially  when  I have  to  throw  in  a good  deal  of  filling  up  matter  myself.  Sometimes  I 
call  two  students  in  the  hour,  sometimes  only  one  for  half  an  hour,  and  lecture  myself  for 

the  remaining  half  hour,  sometimes  I lecture  for  the  whole  hour,  sometimes — but  rarely 

for  two  or  three  hours  in  succession.  I do  not  insist  neaa'  so  strictly  on  the  use  of  Latin  at 
these  calls  as  at  the  public  examinations — especially  in  explaining  the  answers  to  objec- 
tions. _ lVlicno\-er  I find  that  a student  has  a difficulty  of  explaining  himself  on  a particular 
point  in  Latin,  1 allow  him  to  do  so  in  English. 

In  moral  theology  the  previous  loctufc  is  rarely  given  by  me:  but  I have  always  a great 
deal  to  explain  concurrently  with  the  interrogation  of  the  student. 

Eacii  divinity  professor  lectures  on  the  whole  course  of  dogmatic  and  moral  theology 
read  in  this  college.  It  is  divided  into  four  parts ; we  have  each  a different  part  every 
year  until  wo  go  round  the  four  year's  curriculum.  For  example,  I teach  during  the 
present  academical  year,  the  treatises  de  Religione,  de  Trinitate  (dogmatic  treatises,  and 
read  before  Christmas) ; de  Actibus  Humanis,  de  Conscientia,  de  Legibus,  de  Jure  et  Justitia, 
de  Contractibus  (moral  treatises,  and  read  after  Christmas).  From  the  peculiar  position  of 
my  class  I have  no  selection  as  to  the  treatises  1 have  to  read;  for  there  being  just  four 

* The  Professors  take  notes  of  the  answering  of  students  on  ail  occasions. 

“• professorial  and  tutorial  systems,  if  I riglitly  understaud  tiie  meaning 
attached  to  tlioso  terms  ra  the  Universities  of  tliese  countries. 
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divisions,  three  of  which  the  students  have  jJassed  througli  when  they  came  into  my  hands.  Appendix,  No.'S. 
I have  therefore  to  teach  them  the  course  which  they  have  not  hitherto  read.  I believe  b.  Murray’s  ' 
that  next  year  I shall  have  the  treatises  de  Gratia,  de  Baptismo,  de  Conjirmatione,  de  Answers  to  Pa^r  B. 
Extrema  XJnetione,  de  Ordine,  de  Obligationibus  Statuvm,  &c.,  as,  I hear,  this  is  the 
portion  of  the  course  which  the  present  second  class  of  theology  has  yet  to  read. 

As  to  text-books,  we  are,  and  long  have  been,  in  a most  painful  and  disgraceful  condition 
with  regard  to  them.  On  the  greater  portion  of  the  dogmatic  and  some  of  the  morab 
course  we  have  treatises  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Delahogue,  a Frenchman  and  refugee  of  the 
hrst  French  Kevolution.  He  was  for  many  years  Professor  of  Dogmatic  Theology  in  this 
College.  Jlost  of  his  books  are  respectable,  some  of  them  very  much  so,  and  quite  suited 
for  any  college.  But  others  require  great  and  substantial  alterations  in  the  way  of  addi- 
tion, retrenchment,  and  substitution,  to  suit  them  to  the  present  state  of  theological  science 
especially  in  these  countries:  his  treatise  de  Eeelesia*  is — thougli  perhaps  as  good  as  most 
other  'manuals  I know  of  on  the  subject — overloaded  in  some  places,  defective  in  others, 
not  well  an-anged,  sometimes  not  well  reasoned.  On  the  part  of  the  course  not  treated 
of  by  Delahogue,  tliat  is,  a part  of  the  dogmatic  and  nearly  all  the  moral  theology,  we 
had  until  recently  tlie  works  of  Bailly,  another  French  divine,  and  also  a refugee  of  the 
first  Revolution  in  Switzerland.  His  treatises  were  in  their  method  and  arrangement  very 
good,  indeed  excellent  as  mere  text-books,  but  they  require  thorough  revision  and 
emendation  throughout.  For  example,  his  pages  ai’e  strown  all  over  with  references  to 
old  French  laws  that  had  been  swept  away  upwards  of  60  years  ago,  cxti’acts  from  them, 
and  reasonings  about  them.  In  all  the  modern  French  editions  those  old  laws  are 
expunged,  and  the  new  put  in  their  place : but,  to  the  immortal  glory  of  Louis  XIV.,  they 
held  their  place  in  the  Maynooth  reprints  to  the  very  last.  Last  year,  however,  Bailly’s 
Tlieology  was  put  on  the  Index  Lihromm  Prohibitorum  by  the  authorities  at  Rome,  and 
the  Trustees  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board  expunged  it  from  our  course.  Tlie  moral 
theology  of  a living  writer  named  Scavini  has  been  substituted  for  the  time  being,  with 
the  exception  of  the  subject  de  Matrimonio,  on  which  we  have  no  class-book  as  yet.  Bailly 
having  been  the  class-book  in  the  whole  of  the  moral  course  I shall  have  to  teach  after 
Christmas,  I inquired  of  the  students  at  the  opening  of  class,  the  other  week,  whether 
they  had  been  provided  with  Scavini:  the  answer  was  that  they  had  not. 

However,  whatever  may  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be  our  text-books,  my  system  of 
instruction  has  always  been  to  hold  fast  and  firm  by  the  defined  doctrine  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  in  matters  of  opinion  to  speculate  myself  and  allow  others  to  specu- 
late with  perfect  freedom — adopting,  however,  in  those  cases  wherein  it  is  necessary  or 
expedient  to  take  some  fixed  conclusion,  that  side  on  which  the  weight  of  argument  clearly 
preponderates. 

I have  already  stated  the  class  of  students  that  attend  my  lectures — the  divinity  students 
in  their  last  year. 

It  is  not  quite  two  years  since  I became  professor  of  the  first  class  of  divinity.  The 
number  of  students  with  me  at  the  opening  of  class  in  Septcmbei’,  186’2,  was  sixty-seven. 

About  twenty-fom*  were  ordained  priests,  and  called  out  to  parochial  duties  between  that 
time  and  the  last  summer  examinations.  The  number  of  my  present  class  is  now  fifty-five. 

The  attendance  at  my  lectures  is  compulsory. — No  fees  for  attendance.  I give  no 
certificates. 

3.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  any  alterations  miglit  he  made  in  the  number  of  lecturers  or 
professors  in  your  department,  or  in  the  duties  connected  therewith,  or  the  Statutes  and 
arrangements  relating  thereto,  which  might  advance  the  studies  of  the  subjects  connected 
with  your  professorship,  and  promote  the  general  interests  of  the  College  ? 

I am  very  decidedly  of  opinion  that  changes,  and  most  important  changes,  too,  are 
demanded  by  the  interests  of  the  College  in  the  theological  department. 

First  — The  Professors  of  Theology  should  have  but  one  lecture  in  the  day.  1 . This  is  the 
system,  so  far  as  1 have  ascertained  by  diligent  inquiry,  in  all  the  largo  colleges  on  the 
Continent.  It  is,  and  has  always  been,  tlie  system  in  every  ecclesiastical  college  having 
funds  enough  to  support  a sufiBcienf  staff  of  Professoi’s — Maynooth  alone  excepted  : and  it 
was,  as  already  stated,  the  system  in  Maynooth  till  1828.  This  fact — the  universal  preva- 
lence of  the  system — is  of  itself  a strong  a priori  argument  in  its  favour. 

2.  The  Professors  of  Theology  are  greatly  over-wrought.  The  mere  work  of  the 
two  lecture  hours  in  the  day  is,  of  itself,  heavy  enough ; hut  it  is  only  a fragment  of 
our  actual  labours.  I say  nothing  of  the  attendance  at  the  public  examinations  of  our  own 
classes,  and  of  tho  other  classes  at  which  we  assist  as  assessors,  or  the  examination  of  the 
first  class  written  exercises.  It  is  the  private  preparatory  study  for  the  daily  lectures 
which  presses  so  severely  upon  us ; incessant  reading,  incessant  wear  and  tear  of  the  mind, 
working,  like  a mill,  from  uprising  till  bed-time,  day  after  day,  for  such  long,  unbroken 
periods  of  the  year.  Theological  science,  I need  not  inform  the  leaimed  Commissioners, 
abounds  in  wide  and  intricate  questions,  generally  requiring  extensive  and  varied  reading 
and  reference,  always  requiring  prolonged  and  deep  thought ; at  least  in  any  one  who 
wishes  to  know  and  teach  like  a master.  I know  that  just  so  much  theology  as  is  neccs- 

* It  seems,  however,  to  enjoy  some  reputation  in  France.  It  has  been  reprinted  there,  and  is  quoted  with 
respect  by  C.irriere  and  other  French  divines.  A still  bettor  testimony  in  its  favour  is  that  Claris,  a professor 
of  theology  in  one  of  the  French  seminaries,  published  a treatise  on  the  Church  in  1848,  almost  every  page  of 
whicli  is  taken  word  for  word,  without  the  least  acknowledgment,  from  Delahogue.  There  are  certainly  some 
things  in  his  book  very  weU  executed,  e.  g.,  his  Annotationes  Generates  on  decrees  of  fiiith  and  discipline. 
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Appen^  No.  0.  sary  for  the  mass  of  ecclesiastical  students  to  learn,  may  be  taught  witli  far  less  lal>our  o,i 
Kev.  P.  Murray's  of  professor,  than  I suppose.  1 know  that  theology  -was  so  taught  bv 

An.wers  to  Paper B.  worthy  and  able  moil  in  tho  good  old  times,  when,  partly  from  want  of  means  to  m 
chase  them,  and  partly  from  the  diinculty  of  procuring  them  at  that  time,*  even  with 
means,  hardly  a single  copy,  if  even  a single  copy,  of  Suarez,  De  Lugo,  Vasouez  anrl 
many  others  of  our  great  divines,  existed  in  the  public  library  or  in  any  private  librarv  n 
the  College;  and  when  a professor  would  be  thought  particularly  fortuiiate,  if  iu  soml 
years,  he  was  able  to  extend  his  collection  beyond  a few  common  theological  courses  for 
the  most  part  compendious  coimscs,  too.  But  I think,  and  I have  little  doubt  the  Com 
missioners  will  unanimously  agree  with  me,  that  the  professors  of  such  a college  as 
Maynooth,  eBpecially  those  m the  primary  and  professional  dcjiartments  of  theolomcal 
literature,  should  be  men  of  eminent  attainments,  extending  far  beyond  what  is 
essentialbj  required  for  a low  and  perfunctory  manner  of  discharging  the  mere  work 
01  tuition,  ^ Now,  _as  things  are,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  tlie  Professor  of  The- 
ology to  rise  to  this  eminence,  without  an  amount  of  sustained  labour,  to  which  unless 
in  a case  of  unavoidable  necessity  (which  I shall  show  does  not  exist)  no  man  ou^ht  to 
be  subjected.  To  speak  of  oneself  is  generally  disagreeable  to  reader  or  listener : but  her 
Majesty  s Commissioners  have  asked  mo  for  suggestions  as  to  the  improvement  of  the 
department  with  which  I am  ininicdiately  connected,  and  they  have  asked  mo  to  statn 
my  duties  as  professor,  of  winch  duties  the  private  preparation  for  public  lectures  is  T 
conceive,  a primary  one.  Every  Wednesday  is  anon-class  clay  with  the  Profe.-^sors’ of 
Iheology,  the  theological  students  attending  either  the  class  of  Scripture  or  ecclesiastical 
history,  togotlier  with  an  exercise  m sacred  music,  on  a portion  of  that  day,  and  beini? 
for  another  portion,  engaged  in  recreation.  Now,  speaking  of  myself  alone,  and  of  myself 
merely  as  Professor  of  Iheology,  and  with  reference  only  to  those  studies  of  mine  which 
boar  on  the  matter  of  my  lectures  and  instructions,  tliis  Wednesday,  which  is  set  anart  as 
our  one  vacant  day  m every  week,  has  always  been  forme,  since  I became  Divinity  Profes 
sor  to  the  present,  my  great  clay  of  work.  Of  course,  I turn  an  occasional  Wednesday  to 
Its  proper  u.se  in  recreation  ; but  1 speak  of  my  habitual  employment  on  that  day.  The 
time_  of  the  wCcture  ckys  is  so  broken  up  by  the  forenoon  and  afternoon  classes,  the  neces- 
sity IS  so  urgent  of  taking  recreation  after  each  lecture,  on  account  of  the  labour  of  iiiterro 
pting,  objecting,  oxpiaimiig  to  say  nothing  of  the  tension  of  mind  required  in  shaping  the 
form  of  mj  own  thoughts  and  language,  and  in  attending  to  the  answering  of  the  students- 
the  constant  succe.ssion  of  new  matter— if  not  a now  question,  a now  part  or  aspect  of  the 
question,  at  every  succeeding  lecture  hour— all  tliesc  tilings  together  render  it  impossible 
for  me,  at  least  on  any  of  the  days  of  two  lectures,  to  sit  down  and  grasp  a groat  cmestiou 
“Vw  M ednesdays  and  other  vacant(?)  days  that  I can  venture  on 

a task  of  this  kind  with  anv  hope  of  success.  Hence,  there  are  questions  which  I have 
gone  over  a second,  and  a third,  and  a fourth  time,  and,  from  want  of  sufficient  leisure 
ha\c  not  vet  been  able  to  get  to  tlic  bottom  of.  I have  hardly  over  been  able  to  take  copious 
notes  a,s  Ijiass  along;  sometimes  I have  been  able,  but  the  utmost  1 can  regularly  do  is  to 

of  PO^'-er.  Last  year,  in  conimoncing 
to  teach  tlie  ticatiso  rfe  I set  vigorously  and  determinedly  about  takiii<r  copious 

^ w u difficult  for  even  a tenacious  memory 

in  tw‘  ^ up  ; no  constitution  could  stand  it.  Even 

on  those  questions  on  which  I may  have  been  able  to  take  such  notes,  my  labour,  though 
romo  Idk  ^ ' ''  n?  oonsidorablo.  What  has  been  written  requires  revisiol 

rcnouldin  .retouching  lilliiig-up,  addition.  New  books  come  out  every  day  for  and 

bfreiVa-i  n ‘"‘"as  thi  that  have  heeJi-ead  must 

be  rcada  a n.  As  the  miiul  grows  m knowledge  and  in  power,  now  views  come  in  and 

fir  iitn  1 ^ prominent  conviction  a few  years  ago,  recedes 

far  into  the_ background  now,  or,  perliajis,  before  the  glance  of  a more  miure  and  piercin ' 
reason,  vanishes  into  airy  nothing.  I have  felt  all  thfs  in  my  own  self,  over  and  overtS 
T hi  theolon'ical  science  arc  endless,  and  tlie  study  itself  is  an  endless  stlidv. 

in  il  ^ therein,  tho  move  clearly  will  he  sec  this  ; and  if  I were 

tlin  ? ^ ^ forcibly  than  I do.  Then  though 

S,W  the  same,  there  is  an  immense  mass  undefined— probabi- 

loosely  round  those  fixed  points;  and  what  k itself 
1 unchangeable,  must  be  clothed  in  new  outward  forms  to 

to  LltTveTsfti  oTib  ""V  O'"  difforeiit  raiment 

nmt  if,  diversity  of  climates  and  seasons.  Theological  study  is,  it  is  true,  far  easier  to  me 
now  than  it  was  m ray  first  years  as  professor— easier,  because  of  the  facility  which  habit 

^^oause  I now  sec  better  ffiSent  5 
ing  now  i Then,  what  I am  teach- 

eSi  SvVlWn  ^ f * 1 '"^0^0  ’ meantime,  I shall  be  travelling  over 

entiicly  different  ground  every  day,  until,  after  those  four  years,  I come  round  again  to  the 

tailos,  &c.,  on  the^Sacred*SLTiimire  of  very  valuable  theological  works  and  conimen- 

in  i'rance,  Bclgiunrand  otUw  extremely  d.fflcult  to  get  a copy  before,  have  been  reprinted 

so  many  religious  houses  in  Spain  witliik  tint  nwi^i  pnerally  in  pretty  choip  forms.  The  dissolution  of 
theological  libraries,  threw  on  the’ world  bm.nrttrt  consequent  scattering  of  so  many  richly  stored 

reprint.  Tlie  aviditv,  howeVer  wi  ifwlbb  rf  f voluminous  works,  too  expensive  to 

during  the  ferment  of  the  Tractiiriau  niovem'nt  Vuse  Wbn'nnVo^  liought  up  by  the  Oxford  scholars,  .ttc,, 

liiivo  been.  niovem,.nt,  r.used  the  price  of  them  lai-  beyond  what  it  would  otherwise 
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•point  of  the  curriculum  in  which  I am  at  present.  I am  sorry  that  I have  had  to  say  so 
niucli  of  iny  own  private  labours,  but  the  nature  of  the  case  compelled  me  to  do  so,  and 
I am  glad  that  it  is  over. 

3.  The  new  system  would  tend  to  the  improvement  of  theological  study  among  the 
students  themselves.  Whatever  improves  the  professor,  eceteris  parib^ls,  improves  the 
students  under  his  charge;  that  such  sj'stem  would  be  beneficial  to  the  professor  I think  I 
have  sufficiently  proved.  Throe  important  changes  for  the  better  would  be  brought  about. 
First,  a professor  having  but  one  hour’s  lecture  in  the  day,  having  fair  work— "iiot  over- 
uTOUght,  as  wo  are  now — would  address  himself  to  his  lecture  with  infinitely  more  relish, 
more  elasticity  and  vigour  of  mind.  The  labour  would  not  be  felt,  as  it  now  is,  an  oppres- 
sive and  almost  intolerable  burden.  It  would  be  a labour  of  love — as  some  one  said  of  the 
service  of  God,  Aut  non  laboratur,  aut  si  laboratur,  labor  amatur.  Even  the  removal  of 
the  forenoon  lecture  on  Friday  from  the  divinity  professors  of  the  three  first  classes  to  the 
Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  has  had  a most  beneficial  effect  upon  us  for  that  day,  as 
I liavo  felt  myself  and  have  often  heard  from  the  two  other  professors.  What  removes  the 
duliicss  and  languor  that  arc  the  natural  effects  of  over-labour  necessarily  tends  to  improve 
the  professor’s  manner ; and  every  one  conversant  with  the  subject  knows  how  much  effec- 
tive teaching  depends  on  the  manner  of  the  teacher.  Secondly.  I need  add  nothing  to  what 
I have  said  as  to  the  immense  improvement  that  would  ensue  from  the  professor’s  having 
so  much  more  time  for  private  study — for  digesting  as  well  as  collecting  his  materials — and 
also  from  his  having  only  one-half  of  his  present  annual  course  to  go  through.  Thirdly, 
under  the  proposed  system,  the  professors  would  be  able  to  take  copious  3iotes — not,  cer- 
tainly, the  full  lectures  as  they  would  be  delivered  to  tlie  class,  but  the  substance  of  them ; 
so  that  nothing — at  least  nothing  of  importance — w'ould  be  left,  as  it  now,  of  course,  is, 
to  the  frail  custody  of  memory.  From  this  would  follow  much,  very  much  greater  pre- 
cision and  order  in  the  actual  lecture.  “ Reading,”  says  Bacon,  iu  a passage  known  to 
every  schoolboy,  “ reading  maketli  a full  man,  conference,  a ready  man,  and  writing,  an 
e.vact  man.”  In  the  few  cases  in  which  I have  been  able  to  take  notes  of  the  kind  I am 
speaking  of,  and  lecture  from  them,  I have  not  only  found  this  effect  in  myself,  but  I have 
found  a corresponding  exactness  and  method  in  the  answering  of  the  students  at  their  private 
calls  and  public  examinations.  As  the  type  is,  so  is  the  impression  it  makes. 

4.  The  students  would,  in  the  proposed  system,  attend  exactly  the  same  number 
of  lectures  each  day  as  they  now  do.  It  is  proposed  that  Professor  Crolly’s  class  and  mine 
should  be  thrown  into  one,  and  Professor  Furlong’s  and  Professor  Neville’s  classes  into 
another.  The  four  senior  classe.«,  so  far  as  attending  at  lectures,  would  be  combined  into 
two,  the  first  consisting  of  the  divines  of  the  fourth  and  third  year,  the  second  of  the 
divines  of  the  second  and  first  year.  There  would  be  two  professors  over  each  of  the 
(then  but)  two  classes  : one  of  those  professors  would  teach  the  dogmatic  part  of  the  year’s 
coui'se,  the  otlier  the  moral,  for  the  wliole  year : the  students  of  each  of  those  two  classes 
would  attend  their  own  professor  of  dogma  at  the  forenoon  lecture,  and  of  moral  at  the 
afternoon  lecture,  for  one  week ; tlie  professor  of  moral  at  the  forenoon  lecture,  and  of 
dogma  at  the  afternoon  lecture,  for  the  succeeding  week,  and  so  on  alternately.  This  was 
the  system  before  1828,  and  therefore,  at  the  time  of  tlie  last  inquiry  into  Maynooth,  which 
took  place  in  1826 — the  difference  being  in  this  very  important  point,  that  all  tlie  divinity 
students  then  constituted  but  one  class,  and  had  but  one  professor  of  dogma  and  one  of 
moral,  whereas  now  that  there  are  four  Divinity  Professoi's,  they  would  form  tvr’o  classes 
and  have  two  professors  of  dogma,  and  two  of  moral. 

The  onhj  objection  worth  notice  I have  ever  heai'd  to  this  plan — i.e.,  to  tlic  plan  itself  (for 
objections  from  party  feeling  are  not  answered  by  reasoning)  is  this : — The  students  would 
not  bo  interrogated  so  often  under  tlie  proposed  system  as  they  are  under  the  present,  as 
there  would  be  a larger  uuraber  in  each  of  the  two  classes  than  arc  now  in  any  one  of  the 
present  four. 

To  this  I answer,  first,  granting  the  truth  of  this  statement — they  would  not  be  interro- 
gated so  often,  but  they  might  be  interrogated  often  enough.  There  are  inconveniences 
in  cither  system  (as  in  all  human  systems),  but  those  of  the  present  are  positive  evils,  sub- 
stantial, permanent,  intolerable  : that  of  the  proposed  one  is  of  a negative  character, 
admitting  of  a corrective  in  the  number  of  interrogations  that  can  be  given  under  that 
system,  and  in  the  two  public  examinations  and  the  written  examination  of  first  class,  which 
would  remain  just  as  they  are. 

I answer,  secondly,  the  apprehended  evil  admits  of  a remedy,  at  once  easy  and  com- 
plete. The  present  period  for  interrogation — at  least  half  an  hour — is  too  long,  much  too 
long : the  knowledge  and  abilities  of  the  student  could  bo  tested  sufficiently  in  half  the 
time.  I know'  this  from  actual  and  repeated  experiment.  It  has  happened  sometimes  that 
in  the  last  round  of  calls,  sufficient  time  was  not  left  to  give  each  student  half  an  hour, 
and  so  I was  obliged  to  call  more  than  two  in  the  hour.  Now  I invariably  found  that  such 
calls  answered  their  purpose  quite  well : things  went  on  more  briskly,  there  was  no  time 
lost,  no  loose  talking.  In  the  interrogations  on  moral  theology  an  abridgment  of  the 
time  would  be  particularly  easy  to  accomplish,  and  a decided  improvement. 

There  are^  other  ways  of  meeting  the  difficulty,  but  I liavo  said  quite  enough  on  this 
first  suggestion  of  improvement. 

Second. — The  four  Theological  Classes  should  not  be  undergoing  public  examination  toge- 
ther: not  more  than  two  should  proceed  concurrently.  Since  the  present  system  was 
introduced,  some  years  ago,  the  public  examinations  have  lost  entirely  the  solemnity  that 
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Afpesdix,  mo.  s.  formerly  surrounded  tliein,  and,  of  course,  very  much  of  their  utility.  The  first  class  of  theo- 
. logy  is  peculiarly  fortunate  in  having  a respectable  number  of  examiners  assisting  the  profes* 
At«'wers\o  Paper  B.  sor,  and  in  constant  attendance;  and  I,  therefore,  have  no  ground  of  .complaint  on  this  score. 

as  I had  previously  to  my  becoming  professor  of  this  class,  and  as  the_  other  professor's  still 
have.  But  the  interest  which  the  students  used  to  talce  in  the  examinations  is,  if  we  are 
to  judge  by  their  attendance,  greatly  diminished.  Formerly  the  halls  wore  always  pretty 
well  filled  during  the  whole  examinations  : this  is  not  the  case  now ; and  often,  hour  after 
hour  rolls  wearily  on  with  an  audience  of  three,  or  four,  or  half  a dozen  of  students,  scattered 
over  a row  of  otherwise  empty  benches.  This  will  continue  to  be  the  state  of  aftairs  so 
long  as  the  four  classes  are  undergoing  examination  together.  To  have  but  one  class 
going  on  at  a time  would  protract  the  examinations  too  far,  and  render  them,  especially 
towards  the  close,  quite  a dull  and  dismal  proceeding.  There  should  be,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  two  classes  under  examination  at  once,  and  but  two.  Whether  even  a revival 
of  this  custom  would  be  now  accompanied  by  a revival  of  the  interest  of  former  times, 
I should  not  venture  to  determine.  A return  to  an  old  system  is  not  nccessai'ily  a 
returii  to  the  old  feelings  and  habits  that  existed  under  it,  even  where  they  had  been 
generated  by  it. 

Third. The  period  allotted  for  private  revision  before  the  summer  examinations,  i.e.,  the 

time  tliat  elapses  between  the  closing  of  class  and  the  commencement  of  examinations,  is 
too  sliort.  At  ('liristmas  there  are  ten  clear  days  (exclusive  of  Christmas  day),  at  summer 
there  are  but  four  days  allowed ! Nor  let  it  be  said  that  some  of  those  ten  days  may  be 
considered  as  holidays — days  of  pure  relaxation.  They  may  be  called  by  any  name,  but 

revision  days days  of  hard  worl< — they  notoriously  are,  and  always  have  been.  When  I 

was  a student,  there  was  about  a fortnight  allowed  for  revision  before  the  summer  exami- 
nations. Wc  then  bad  time  to  go  over  all  the  preceding  half-year’s  course,  to  elaborate 
our  proofs  of  the  various  propositions,  to  discuss  difficult  points  with  each  other,  the 
weaker  students  receiving  help  from  the  stronger : in  short,  we  were  able  to  bring  back 
the  half-year’s  course  in  all  its  parts  and  proportions  fully  and  freshly  before  our  minds. 
Under  the  present  system  this  cannot  be  <lono.  This  time  of  preparation  for  the  public 
examinations  is  that  in  which  the  students  are  thrown  on  their  own  resources:  during  the 
rest  of  the  stadif  seasons  of  the  year,  they  are  under  the  professor’s  guidance  as  listeners 
and  learners,  talcing  in  whatever  they  can  get,  and  storing  it  np  in  tlieir  memory,  or  in 
short  notes,  or  in  both  together.  Though  by  no  means  puredy  passive  recipients,  they 
partake  much  more  of  tliat  character  during  class  time  than  diuring  revision  time.  After 
the  course  has  been  gone  through  with  the  professor,  they  arc  now  able,  and  left  to  them- 
selves they  arc,  by  the  prospect  of  the  impending  public  examination,  compelled  to  work 
more  by  themselves,  to  bring  the  active  powers  of  tlie  mind  into  freer  operation,  and 
thereby  to  invigorate  those  powers.  This  I conceive  to  be  a most  important  exercise,  and 
I liave  always  thought  that  the  opportunity  which  the  system  of  instruction  pursued  in 
the  Dunboyno  Establisliment  so  largely  affords  for  it,  is  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the 
greatest,  of  the  advantages  of  that  Establishment.  Of  course,  there  are  persons  incapable 
of  thus  exercising  their  minds  in  a high  degree,  and  others  incapable  in  almost  any  degree. 
Hence,  on  tlie  other  hand,  so  far  as  my  observation  enabled  me  to  judge,  I never  knew  a 
genuine  blocklicad  to  get  into  the  Dmiboyne  Class  who  did  not  leave  it  a greater  block- 
head than  he  entered.  Of  course  men  must  first  acquire  learning  as  humble  disciples,  if 
they  are  unable  to  acquire  it  by  independent  private  study,  before  they  can  set  their 
minds  to  work  on  it  in  this  way.  This  is  exactly  what  I propose.  1 he  students  are  mere 
learners  under  a master  from  January  till  the  end  of  class : give  them,  then,  at  least  ten  or 
twelve  days  to  their  own  thinking  over  what  they  have  learned.  They  have  been  for  some 
months  filling  the  mind  with  knowledge;  give  tliem  sufficient  time  to  digest  that  know- 
ledge, and  assimilate  it  with  the  mind.  A student  who  goes  through  his  course  always 
merely  learning  under  another’s  teaching,  always  under  tlie  operation  of  mere  cramming, 
will,  in  the  end,  resemble  a loan  glutton ; lie  has  an  overloaded  stomach,  hut  a thin  body. 
I have  no  doubt  that  the  abbreviation  of  the  time  for  revision  has  had  an  unfavourable 
effect  on  the  theological  studies  of  the  College. 

Fourth. — With  the  exception  of  those  treatises  of  Delaliogue,  which  I have  already 
alluded  to,  as  sufficiently  suited  to  their  object,  at  least  after  revision  and  partial  improve- 
ment— we  should  have  an  entirely  new  set  of  theological  treatises  composed  by  the  profes- 
sors of  tlio  College.  Most,  if  not  all  largo,  and  some  small  colleges  on  the  Continent,  have 
their  own  theological  courses,  written  by  their  own  professors.  It  is  not  creditable  that  a 
college  like  that  of  Jiaynooth  should  have  to  borrow  second-rate  compilations  from  some 
little  diocesan  seminary  in  Italy,  or  France,  or  Belgium.  Besides,  there  is  not  one  of  those 
foreign  courses  exactly  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  our  theological  schools.  Some  are 
full  of  antiquated  discussions,  some  full  of  foreign  laws,  foreign  customs,  and  foreign  ideas ; 
some  arc  too  long,  some  too  short,  some  imperfect ; some  contain  moral  decisions,  e.g.,  on 
equivocation  and  mental  reservation,  which,  however  applicable  they  may  or  may  not  be  in 
other  countries,  would  be  intolerable  in  this.  Then,  it  would  be  so  absurd  to  have  a kind  of 
patched-up  course,  composed  of  different  works  by  different  foreign  writers — resembling  a 
beggarman's  coat,  and  exhibiting  to  the  world  a standing  sign  of  the  intellectual  poverty 
of  Maynootli.  I have  been  rejjcatcdly  asked  the  question — “ \Vhy  do  you  (the  Professors  of 
Tlioology)  not  write  a coui'so  of  your  own,  as  they  do  in  every  other  large  college  ? ” The 
answer  is,  that  with  our  two  lectures  in  the  day  we  are  an  exception  to  every  such  college ; 
and,  while  this  system  lasts,  the  thing  is  simply  impossible.  Moreover,,  I must  say,  and  I 
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^ very  soitj  to  have  to  saj-,  that  encouragement  is  not  given,  but  rather  very  much  the  Appendix,  No.  & 

reverse,  by  some  of  those  from  whom  we  should  expect  it.  

Fifth.— The  students  should  have  occasionally,  during  the  heavy-work  portions  of  the  AnsVers 
year,  hona  fide  recreation  days.  The  old  usage  of  the  College  was  this.  Ifow  and  then, 
during  the  time  of  (otherwise)  unbroken  study,  an  entire  vacant  day  and  public  walk, 
especially  if  a fine  day  occurred  after  a w'eck  or  two  of  dull  or  inclement  weather — were 
given  by  the  President  to  the  students,  they  asking.  The  same  indulgence  was  invariably 
granted  on  the  appointment  of  a new  professor  : so  also  very  often  when  a bishop  visited 
the  College  for  the  first  time.  Those  pleasant  days,  flashing  so  unexpectedly,  and  therefore 
the  more  joyously  through  our  settled  and  protracted  toils,  are  among  the  very  ha^jpiest 
and  still  fresh  recollections  of  my  early  college  life.  The  sound  of  the  little  old  bell— (it 
went  to  pieces  not  long  after  the  change  of  system) — breaking  in  on  the  half  hour’s  study 
before  the  morning  lecture,  to  announce  a holiday,  infused  a buoyancy  into  many  a heart 
that  remained  for  days  after.  IVc  studied  all  the  more  for  it ; we  were  in  many  ways  the 
better  and  in  none  the  worse  for  it.  Dr.  Montague,  soon  after  he  became  President,  about 
nineteen  years  ago,  procured  a rule  to  be  enacted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  depriving  him 
of  the  power  of  granting  those  indulgences,  and  so  things  have  since  remained.  I am 
very  far,  indeed,  from  wishing  to  recommend  a substantial  change — or,  indeed,  anything  that 
might  he  called  a change  at  aU— in  the  system  of  discipline  so  necessary  to  form  the  habits 
and  the  character  of  a priest ; but  I believe,  and  indoed  I know,  that  the  present  iron 
system  of  drill— drill— work— work  has  not  tended  to  augment  the  trustful  aud  affectionate 
as  well  as  reverential  feelings  which  it  is,  for  many  reasons,  so  important,  to  cultivate  in  the 
breasts  of  ecclesiastical  students  towards  those  that  are  placed  over  them,  whether  in  the 
professorial  department  or  in  that  of  discipline.  The  morning  and  evening  study  should 
be,  undoubtedly,  continued  as  it  is  now,  on  every  day  whether  otherwise  vacant  or  not ; but 
between  those  two  periods  of  morning  and  evening  study  the  students  have  not  in  reality 
a single  entire  vacant  day  from  the  opening  of  class  in  September,  till  the  close  of  their 
respective  examinations  in  January.  There  is  a public  walk — weather  permittiug— on  every 
Wednesday:  but  all  the  theological  and  mathematical  students,  besides  the  half  hour  at 
sacred  music,  have  to  attend  an  hour  and  a-halfs  lecture  aud  inteiTogatioii,  one  portion  of 
them  in  Scripture,  and  the  other  in  ecclesiastical  history.  They  attend  two  lectures-,  on 
every  other  day  of  the  week,  Sunday  excepted : and  on  Sunday  there  are,  besides  the 
common  morning  and  evening  occupations,  mass  at  8 o’clock,  neai’ly  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  ; solemn  high  mass  at  10,  generally  upvrards  of  an  hour  ; sermon  at  12,  half  an  hour ; 
vespers  at  2,  about  ono  hour.  The  first  of  November,  and  the  day  preceding  and  fol- 
lowing, are  non-class  days.  But  the  first  is  a sacred  holiday  of  obligation,  being  the 
Feast  of  All  Saints,  and  is  spent  exactly  like  Sunday,  the  day  preceding  it  is  a day 
of  confession  for  all  the  students ; and  the  professors  and  other  priests  of  the  College 
are  engaged,  some  of  them  for  several  hours,  in  hearing  those  confessions.  The 
morning  of  the  day  following  is  occupied  in  the  solemn  service,  performed  through  the 
whole  Catholic  Church  on  that  day,  for  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful  departed.  Last  year 
the  greater  part  of  those  three  days  was  occupied  iii  the  forty  hours’  adoration — one  of  the 
most  awful  and  absorbing  acts  of  religion  in  which,  according  to  our  faith,  a created  being 
can  be  engaged.  I would  not  abiidge  those  sacred  functions  by  one  tittle,  either  in 
number  or  length— if  I made  any  suggestion  regarding  them,  it  would  be  to  have  them 
increased,  at  least  in  number ; but  I would  give  the  students  now  and  then  a hona  fide 
and  entire  day  of  relaxation,  just  to  promote  the  two  sacred  w'orks  of  religious  and  intel- 
lectual culture.  I have  already  described  their  occupation  from  the  closing  of  class  till 
that  of  the  public  examinations.  It  has  been  an  old  custom  of  the  College  that  when 
two  successive  Wednesdays  are  so  wet  that  the  public  walk  cannot  be  taken  on  cither  of 

them,  the  latter  half  of  next  dry  day — i.e.,  after  tlio  first  lecture,  and  from  twelve  o’clock 

is  given  for  the  purpose.  I would  give  this  indulgence  on  the  first  fine  day  after  eve^'y  wet 
Wednesday. 

Other  suggestions  occur  to  me  : but  I have,  I fear,  trespassed  too  far  on  the  patience  of 
Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners. 

4.  What  is  the  state  of  the  College,  with  respect  to  its  library,  lecture-rooms,  and  other 
material  means  of  promoting  the  studies  connected  with  your  department?  and  state 
what  effects  the  increased  income  of  the  College,  since  the  year  1845,  has  had  upon  those 
studies  generally. 

1. 1 very  rarely  enter  the  public  library.  I do  not  think  that  I have  studied  twelve  hom-s 
there  for  the  last  twelve  years.  I am  so  accustomed  to  study  in  my  own  apartments  that 
I cannot  study  with  comfort  elsewhere.  If  I want  a book  to  read  or  refer  to,  I generally 
buy  it,  or  borrow  it,  or  do  without  it ; but  I am  told  by  other  professors,  who  do  go  to  the 
library  ii-om  time  to  time,  that  the  books  there  are  in  a disorderl}'-  condition,  aud  that 
silence  is  not  sufficiently  observed.  There  is,  I believe,  no  library  in  the  junior  portion 
of  the  College  (which  is  confined  to  the  students  of  the  Logie  and  the  two  Greek  and  Latin 
Classes).  1 think  tliere  should  be  a little  library  there,  of  philosophical,  classical,  English, 
literary,  French,  and  other  works — such,  I of  course  suppose,  as  arc  fit  reading  for  young 
ecclesiastics.  The  professors  of  the  logic,  classical,  and  English  rhetoric  departments,  who 
arc  those  that  lecture  in  that  quarter  of  the  College,  should  have  the  principal  share  in 
selecting  the  books  for  such  a library. 

• Commissioners  have  visited  and  inspected  our  lecture-balls.  They  arc  constructed 

in  the  Gothic  style,  and  not  well  lighted ; but,  I doubt  not,  the  Goths  would  have  been 

N2 
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greatly  pleased  at  their.  It  is  a Tery  deckled  improvement,  which  we  owe  to  the  increased' 
grant,  to  have  lecture-halls  distinct  from  the  study  halls. 

3.  The  increased  income  of  the  College  has  had  considerable  effects  for  the  better  on  the 
theological  studies  and  the  theological  students.  1st — A new  chair  of  theology  has  been 
established,  and  thus  w’e  are  enabled  to  include  in  the  regular  course  the  treatise  de  Gratia, 
and  other  important  treatises,  formerly  excluded  from  it.  2nd — The  annual  stipend  oT 
ii'iO  to  each  of  250  theological  students,  aboutwhich  I had  at  first  a good  deal^of  appro-, 
hension,  has  had,  in  my  opinion,  and  at  least  hitherto,  salutary  effects  on  them.  They,  and, 
indeed,  all  the  students,  dress  much  move  decently,  and  are  every  way  much  move  respect- 
able in  their  whole  appearance — though  with  exceptions,  which  must  always  exist  in  so' 
large  a community,  drawn  from  all  parts  of  the  Idiigdora.  Their  bearing  is  much  more 
gentlemanly,  and  has  been,  in  this  respect,  gradually  improving  since  1845.  Pelicving  all 
the  students  from  tlio  necessitv  of  any  menial  offices  for  themselves— such  as  sweeping  out 
their  rooms,  cleaning  their  shoes,  &c has  had,  I have  no_  doubt,  a great  share  m bring- 

ing about  this  very  pleasing  result,  the  importance  of  w’hich,  not  only  in  itself,  but  still 
more  in  its  relation  to  biglior  purposes,  it  would  be  difficult  to  overrate.  3rd — llie  appli- 
cation of  the  students  to  their  business  was  never  greater  at  any  former  period  within  my^ 
memory  : it  is  so  great,  that  I would  not  desire  to  see  it  greater.  Still,  the  character  of 
their  answering,  at  calls  and  examinations,  is  not  improved;  on  the  contrary,  the  appear- 
ances of  the  clever  students  on  those  occasions  are  more--often  a good  deal  more— -crude, 
and  less  masterly  and  full  than  they  used  to  be  in  older  times.  The  zeal,  the  application, 
the  attention,  are  as  great — for  the  body  of  the  students,  perhaps,  greater — but  the  fruits 
are  stunted  by  the  operation  of  the  causes  which  I have  already  pointed  out. 


P,  Murray, 

Professor  of  the  First  Class  of  Theology. 


Rev.  V.  Murray’s  Answers  of  the  Rev.  P.  SIurray,  Professor  of  Theology,  to  the  Questions  in 

Answers  10  ru])orC.  Paper  C. 

Several  of  the  questions  in  this  paper  I am  unable  to  ans'wer  ; others  will,  no  doubt,  be 
answered  by  those  'W'ho  are  more  immediately  conversant  with  the  matter  of  them : somo 
I have  anticipated,  ■wholly  or  in  part,  in  the  answers  to  the  Paper  B.  As  to  the  rest 

2.  Has  the  average  age  of  the  students  entering  College  increased  or  diminished  since 
the  year  1845?  . , , . 

I have  observed,  before  as  well  as  since,  but  much  more  since  1845,  that  the  number  of 
students  entering  College  at  too  advanced  an  age  (I  mean  too  advanced  for  students)  was 
gradually  diminishing.  I think  that  very  few,  if  any,  now  enter,  at  least  for  the  junior 
classes,  at  that  rather  mature  age  which  was  common  enough  upwards  of  twenty  years 
a"o,  and,  I believe,  still  more  common  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  College.  This  is,  for 
obvious  reasons,  a very  manifest  improvement.  . 

7.  IVlicn,  and  by  whom,  and  in  whose  presence,  and  in  what  manner,  is  the  entrance 
examination  conducted  ; and,  in  particular,  whether  it  is  usual  that  he  should  be  examined 
by  only  one  professor,  or  by  more,  and  how  many? 

All  the  professors,  and  otlior  heads  of  the  College,  are  authorized  to  assist  at  the  entrance 
examination,  to  examine  and  to  vote  on  the  admissibility  of  the  candidates.  The  statute 
requires  the  presence  of  at  least  three  examiners ; but  the  number  is  hardly  ever  confined 
to  this,  and  is  in  general  considerably  beyond  it.  Some  one  professor  ordinarily  under- 
takes the  office  of  principal  examiner — one  for  one  student,  another  for  the  next;  the 
classical  professors,  liowcvcr,  wlieii  present  at  the  classical  examination,  very  properly 
taking  the  chief  part;  but.  generally,  questions  are  put  by  one  or  more  of  the  other 
examiners,  according  as  they  deem  it  necessary  to  test  further  the  candidate  s knowledge 
and  capacity.  _ . p ,,  i • i 

8.  Arc  the  candidates  for  entrance  examined,  in  all  cases,  careruliy,  as  to  their  know- 
ledge of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  or  are  they  usually  required  merely  to  translate 
portions  of  somo  of  the  books  of  the  entrance  course  ? Describe,  as  well  as  you  can,  the 
degree  of  proficiency  required  from  the  candidates,  and  how  tested  ? 

The  examinations  in  classics  at  which  1 have  been  present,  have  certainly  been  conducted 
with  a good  deal  of  care.  The  candidate  is  always  required  hot  merely  to  translate  the 
given  passage  in  Latin  and  Greek,  but  also  to  account  for  its  grammatical  construction ; 
and  a gross  deficiency  in  either  would  he  a sure  bar  to  his  admittance.  Tlie  existing 
standard,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  strictly  enforced;  and,  owing  to  the  imperfection,  in  many 
places,  of  the  preparatory  training,  I doubt  w’hether,  if  a higlier  standard  were  required, 
a sufficient  number  of  qualified  candidates  would  be  found.  There  is,  especially  among 
those  who  enter  the  Logic  Class,  a considerable  number  whose  classical  attainments  are 
respectable— some  highly  so— but  tlio  majority,  especially  among  those  who  enter  either  ot 
the  two  Latin  and  Greek  classes,  come  under  the  denomination  of  middling.  , 

9.  Aro  they  examined  in  English  composition,  or  as  to  their  knowledge  of  the  English 

language ; and  by  whom,  and  in  whose  presence,  and  in  what  manner,  is  that  examination 
conducted?  _ , , , . , , , 

English  composition  forms  no  part  of  the  entrance  examination.  I think  it  would  oe 
inexpedient  to  require  at  that  examination  a proficiency  in  English  literature  or  English 
composition,  as  to  style,  at  least  in  the  higher  conception  of  the  term.  First,  because  the 
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study  of  pln-ase  and  sentence  maldng  is,  I apprehend,  a dangerous  exercise  for  hoys  until  Appesdix,  No.  8. 

they  hav'e  got  materials  to  work  upon.  It  is  apt  to  generate  a tendency  to  look  after  Murray’s 

■words  before  things.  I know  that  this  danger  does  not  exist,  or  exists  in  a niueh  less  de-  Answers  to  Paper  C. , 

oTce,  with  regard  to  clever  hoys,  who  have  materials  in  the  natural  fecundity  of  their  own 

minds;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  these  are  tho/ete.  Again,  there  aro  persons 

clever 'in  their  own  way,  to  a degree,  but  who  are  utterly  and  naturally  deficient  in  literary 

taste  ' It  would  be  hard  to  establish  an  entrance  test  for  them  in  a matter  that  lies  so 

entirely  within  the  province  of  taste.  Finally,  the  irapeifoction  of  preparatory  training,  to 

which  ! have  just  alluded,  in  the  classical  department,  exists  to  a much  greater  degree  in 

this.  It  is  well  known,  tiiat  previously  to  the  establishment  of  tlie  National  System  of 

education,  provision,  such  as  Roman  Catholics  could  conscientiously  accept,  for  English 

literary  training  was,  to  say  the  least,  very  scanty  in  many  parts  of  Ireland.  I ratlier  think 

that  very  few,  if  any,  of  our  students  have  frequented  the  National  Schools.  This,  however, 

I say  conjecturally  and  hesitatingly. 

But  I am  of  opinion  that,  without  aiming  so  high,  an  important  improvement  might  be 
made  in  this  direction.  It  is  not  necessary,  nor  is  it  possible  for  all  the  young  candidates 
for  admission  to  write  ^vell:  this  they  will  learn  to  do — or  rather,  as  things  arc,  begin  to 
learn— after  they  have  become  students  of  the  College,  under  the  d.rection  of  the  Professor 
of  English  Literature.  But  it  is  both  possible  and  expedient  that  they  should  know  how 
to  spell  correctly,  how  to  use  ordinary  words  and  phrases,  Irow  to  put  tliem  together  gram- 
matically on  a plain,  cvery-day  topic;  tliat  they  should  he  able  to  write  a letter  after  this 
manner  on  subjects  that  have  engaged  their  minds,  such  as  those  they  write  about  to  their 
former  teachers  or  former  companions.  There  would  he,  of  course,  a good  deal  of  the 
schoolboy  in  the  cast  of  thouglit  and  expi-ession  ; but  only  gross  misspelling  or  gross  viola- 
tions of  grammar,  especially  if  constantly  recurring,  or  a gross  want  of  sense— c.^.,  if  a 
composition  were  a tissue  of  more  nonsense  from  beginning  to  end— only  such  faults  should 
be  taken  into  serious  accoujit. 

The  present  entrance  examination  in  history  might  as  well  he  dropped.  It  is  a mere 
matter  of  form,  and  will,  I have  no  doubt,  continue  to  be  so.  No  one  wire  answers  well  in 
classics  is  rejected,  or,  in  my  humble  opinion,  should  be  rejected  because  of  his  ignorance 
of  history.  A short  W'rittcn  e.xercise  in  English,  of  the  kind  I have  just  described,  might 
be  usefully  substituted.  Even  the  mere  writing  of  a sentence  or  two  from  dictation,  as  a 
test  of  good  spelling,  would  be  an  improvement  not  contemptible.  But  the  test  should  be 
a real  and  practical  one  ; so  that  a candidate  exliibiting  at  least  great  deficiency  should  bo 
rejected. 

13.  What  is  the  commencement  of  the  academical  year,  and  at  what  time  aro  the  candi- 
dates for  entrance  examined  and  selected  ’? 

Tlic  regular  annual  entrance  examination  commences  on  the  2.')th  of  August,  and  con- 
tinues for  two,  or  throe,  or  more  days,  until  all  the  candidates  then  presenting  themselves 
are  examined.  But  any  candidate  provided  with  the  requisite  documents  will  be  examined 
at  any  time  till  the  follo^ving  Easter  : and  many  students  are  thus  examined  and  admitted 
every  academical  year,  at  least  until  after  the  opening  of  the  classes  in  January.  There 
is  one  serious  inconvenience — to  say  nothing  of  others — in  this  custom.  ^ A student  who 
has  never  been  in  an  ecclesiastical  college  before,  enters  upon  his  ecclesiastical  training, 
commences  a life  so  now  to  Mm,  without  the  light  and  aid  which  the  public  spiritual 
retreat  would  impart.  There  is  one  case  in  which  it  might  be  inconvenient  to  abolish  the 
present  usage,  viz.,  when  <a  place  becomes  vacant  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  by  the 
death  of  a student,  or  his  ordination  for  parochial  duties,  or  his  renunciation  of  the  eccle- 
siastical state.  In  such  case,  if  a fresh  candidate  were  not  allowed  to  enter,  the  place 
should  remain  vacant  till  the  end  of  the  year  ; and  this  might  be  inconvenient,  especially 
if  the  place  belonged  to  a diocese  not  having  an  abundant  supply  of  parochial  clergy. 

14.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  to  require  a higher  standard  of  attainincnts  for  the  candi- 
dates for  entrance  ? What  improvements  do  you  consider  desirable  in  that  respect  ? Is 
such  improvement  impracticable  or  difficult?  It  so,  from  what  causes  ; and  are  you  able  to 
suggest  how  these  causes  could  be  removed  ? 

I have  already  stated  what  I think  regarding  the  utility  of  an  entrance  examination  in 
English.  I have  also  pretty  clearly  intimated  my  opinion  that  the  classical  attainments 
of  a large  proportion  of  the  students  do  not  come  up  to  that  point  which  it  would  be 
desirable  for  all  to  reach.  And  I have  stated  what  I conceive  to  be  one  of  the  causes  of 
this,  namely,  the  imperfect  pre2>aratory  training  previously  to  entering  college.  ^ In  some 
dioceses  there  is  a diocesan  seminary,  in  others  there  is  none,  and  the  young  candidates  are 
left  to  pick  up  a knowledge  of  the  classics  at  schools,  which,  in  most  places  out  of  tbclarge 
towns,  are  thinly  scattered,  and  therefore  not  easily  accessible,  and  very  often  conducted 
by  incompetent  teachers.  Some  of  the  seminaries  have  excellent  classical  teachers,  but 
the  state  of  others  is,  in  this  respect,  very  unsatisfactory.  It  sometimes  happens  that  a. 
young  clergyman,  of  but  average  abilities  and  attainments,  is,  at  the  termination  of  his 
college  course,  set  to  teach  classics  in  one  of  those  seminaries.  For  the  five  or  six  years 
previous  he  has  been  employed  in  the  study  of  philosophy,  theology,  Scripture,  &c.,  aiid 
perhaps  has  not  opened  a Greek  or  Latin  classic  during  all  that  time.  At  the  best,  his 
classical  attainments  were  probably  of  an  ordinary  description  ; but  even  in  a case  wdiere 
they  had  been  above  the  ordinary,  they  must  have  suffered  not  a little  in  the  long, 
laborious,  and  absorbing  journey  of  so  many  years,  through  syllogisms  and  mathematical 
diagrams  and  voluminous  Scripture  commentaries,  and  still- more  voluminous  treatises  of 
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Appen^No,  e.  dogmatic  and  moral  tlieology,  -vvitli  their  technical  phraseology  and  thoroughly  scholastic 
Ber.  !p.  Murray’s  Latinity.  A remedy — a very  efficient  remedy — for  tliis  occurred  to  me,  not  to-day  or 
AiKwers  to  Paper  C.  yesterday,  but  long  before  a Maynooth  Inquiry  was  thought  of;  but  as  it  ap2>ears  to  me 
at  least  at  the  present  time,  quite  impracticable,  I abstain  from  pro2)osing  it. 

24.  What  is  the  u-sual  or  average  number  and  value  of  the  premiums  given  at  each 
examination  ? 

The  number  of  premiums  in  each  of  the  Divinity  Classes  is  three.  The  number  of 
students  called  to  each  premium  is  ordinarily  three  ; tliat  is,  nine  in  all  Sometimes  only 
two  are  called  to  tlio  same  jiremium,  e.ff.,  when  there  is  a marlced  superiority  on  the  part 
of  those  two  above  any  of  those  who  come  iie.'ct  in  order.  Sometimes,  for  an  opposite 
reason,  four  are  called  to  the  same  premium  ; but  both  these  cases  are  exceptional,  and 
occur  but  occasionally.  After  the  premiums  come  the  distinctions.  The  best  way,  per- 
haps, of  giving  the  Commissioners  an  exact  idea  of  tliis  business  would  be  by  transcribing 
a list  of  tile  premiums  aud  distinctions  in  tlie  class  whicli  passed  through  mv  hands  last 
academical  year : — 

In  Tlieologia  Dogmatica  et  Morali ; in  Prima  Classe.  Primum  prjcmium  ex  aquo  merit!  et  coa- 
sequuti  sunt — 

Carolus  JPAuley,  Dunonsis.  Jacobus  Brennan,  Cloynensis. 

Andreas  Campbell,  Berriciisis.  Petrus  Nolan,  Alladcnsis. 

Jacobus  O’Eeilly,  Kilmoreiisis.  Johannes  Condon,  Waterforuiensis. 

Secundum,  &c.  Proximo  accesserunt. 

Johannes  Rafferty,  Armacanus.  Carolus  O’Donnell,  Rapliotensis. 

Petrus  b oley,  Laoneiisis.  Patricius  Quinn,  Armacanus. 

Thomas  Cahill,  Kildareiisis.  Johannes  Goode,  Galvieiisis. 

Patricius  Cullen,  Galviensis. 

Tertium,  &c.  . Michael  Cody,  Ossoviensis. 

Johannes  Timlin,  Alladeiisis. 

Jacobus  O’Neill,  Cloynensis.  llicliardus  Dufticy,  Elphinensis. 

Tlie  students  called  to  the  same  premium  cast  lots  for  the  premium  books  : the  successful 
individual  carries  off  the  books,  the  otlier  two  or  three  get  each  a small  volume ; some- 
times a little  trumpery  book,  not  wortli  the  binding.  In  this  way  it  may  happen  that  a 
student  wliO  holds  the  third  or  second  place  in  any  premium  list  may  have  tlie  premium 
boolcs  each  year,  while  he  who  holds  the  first  may  be  jjut  off  year  after  year  with  the 
“ little  boolc.  ’ I thinlc  that  at  least  tliose  who  are  called  to  the  first  premium  should  each 
bo  sure  of  substantial  premium  books — certainly  the  student  who  is  called  first  to  the  first 
premium  should  be  sure.  As  to  the  value  of  the  premiums,  I can  offer  no  opinion : I 
have  never  been  consulted  in  the  selection  of  premium  books  for  my  own  or  any  other 
class. 

25.  Who  are  the  examiners  of  each  class  ? and  what  is  the  usual  duration  of  each  exami- 
nation, and  how  are  the  same  conducted? 

This  qiiostion  I have  ali'oady,  for  the  most  part,  anticipated.  It  is  only  necessary  for 
me  to  add  lierc,  tliat,  according  to  the  present  system,  with  the  four  Divinity  Classes 
undergoing  examination  togethci’,  no  Professor  q/  Theology  can  he  present  at  the  exami- 
nation of  any  Theological  Class  except  his  own. 

P.  Mdrray. 


Kcv.  George  Crolly’s  ANSWERS  of  the  Rcv.  George  Crolly,  Professor  of  Theology,  to  the  Questions  in  Paner  B 
Answers  to  Paper  B.  o.<  i 

1.  WJiat  professorship  do  you  hold  ? How  long  have  you  held  it  ? What  are  its  emolu- 
ments, salary,  or  I'ees  ? When  was  it  founded? 

I am  Professor  of  Theology.  I was  appointed  to  this  office  in  .January,  1844.  My  salaiy 
is  £’26-l  12s,  8(Z.  per  annum.  I am  also  allowed  £30  per  annum  for  commons  ; but  because 
this  sum  is  said  to  be  insufficient,  I am  obliged  to  pay  from  £12  to  £l5  per  annum  addi- 
tional for  tea  at  breakfast  and  wine  at  dinner.  The  professorship  whicli  I hold  existed 
since  tlic  foundation  of  tlie  College. 

2.  What  arc  the  duties  performed  by  you  as  professor?  How  many  lectures  do  you  give 
during  tlio  year,  and  for  what  period?  WJiat  examinations  do  you  hold?  Are  your  lectures 
chiofiy  catechetical,  or  in  the  form  of  prelections?  Out  of  what  books,  and  on  what  subjects, 
do  you  lecture  or  examine  ? What  classes  of  students  attend  your  lectures  and  examina- 
tions, aud  wliat  is  the  average  number  of  such  attendants  ? Is  such  attendance  ou  the 
part  of  the  students  voluntary  or  compulsory  ? and  do  the  students,  or  any  of  them,  pay 
any  fees  for  attendance  on  your  lectures  or  examinations,  or  for  obtaining  certificates  of 
such  attendances  ? 

There  are  four  Professors  of  Theology.  Thoir  rank  in  relation  to  each  other  is  determined 
by  seniority— that  is,  the  person  who  has  becnlongestamemberof  the  Theological  Faculty 
is  the  first  ].h-ofcssor  of  Theology,  and  so  with  regard  to  the  others.  The  theological  course 
occupies  four  years,  but  not  exclusively,  as  during  the  first  of  those  four  years, *the  theolo- 
gical students  study  ecclesiastical  history,  and,  during  the  remaining  three.  Sacred  Scripture. 
It  is,  moreover,  after  they  have  entered  on  the  study  of  divinity  that  the  students  are 
instructed  in  the  Iiish  language ; and  such  of  thorn  as  have  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
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early  part  of  tlieir  tlieological  studies  may  enter  the  HehreTV  Class — a piivilege  of  which.  Appendix,  No.'S. 

I regret  to  say,  but  few  of  them  have  hitherto  availed  themselves.  Every  student  who  ^ 
completes  his  College  course  attends  the  lectures  of  each  of  the  four  Professors  ofTlieology  ADs^vers^toP.'ipwB. 
for  one  academical  year,  beginning  with  the  junior  professor,  and  ending  with  the  senior. 

Necessity,  however,  often  compels  the  bishops  to  ordain  students  who  have  only  read  two 
or  three  years’  divinity.  I am  now  the  second  Professor  of  Theology,  but,  of  course,  I com- 
menced my  lectures  in  the  lowest  chair  of  the  faculty,  to  which,  after  a public  competition, 
which  lasted  for  four  days,  I was  elected  all  but  unanimously,  Every  student  who  attends 
.my  lectures  must  have  completed  his  classical  and  philosophical  studies  ; he  must  also  have 
gone  through  a course  of  ecclesiastical  history,  and  have  spent  one  year  in  the  Scripture 
Class.  Our  academical  year  occupies  from  the  1st  of  September  until  very  near  the  end 
of  June.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  at  the  end  of  each  of  which  all  the  theological  students 
are  subjected  to  a public  examination.  The  lectures  for  the  first  half  of  the  academical 
year  do  not  commence  until  the  11th  of  September,  the  early  part  of  the  month  being 
devoted  to  the  religious  training  of  the  students,  in  which  the  professors,  as  well  as  the 
other  heads  of  the  College,  are  then  engaged.  The  lectures  continue — with  the  interrup- 
tion of  only  two  days,  whicii  are  devoted  to  the  discharge  of  lahonous  duties — until  the  21st 
of  December.  During  this  time  it  is  my  duty  to  lecture  the  students  wlio  have  reached 
their  third  year’s  divinity  eight  times  in  the  week — twice  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Thui'S- 
day,  and  once  on  Friday  and  Saturday.  'When  the  lectures  close,  on  the  21st  of  December,  the 
studies  are  not  relaxed,  but  intensified,  as  tlie  students  are  obliged  to  collect  the  scattered 
knowledge  which  they  have  acquired  during  tlie  entire  term,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  answer  at 
the  public  examinations,  which  commence  on  the  2nd  of  January.  Tlie  examinations  con- 
tinue until  about  the  15th  or  16th,  and  the  lectures  recommence  on  the  23rd  of  the  same 
month.  From  this  period  the  lectures  are  continued,  with  the  exception  of  a short  inter- 
ruption at  Easter,  until  the  end  of  klay  or  beginning  of  June.  The  number  of  lectures  in 
the  week  is  the  same  as  in  the  first  part  of  the  academical  year.  Tlie  second  public 
examinations  commence  on  the  6th  of  June,  or  as  near  it  as  convenient,  and  are  succeeded 
shortly  aftcrwai-ds  by  what  is  called  First  Class.  This  consists  of  a selection,  made  by  the  pro- 
fessor of  each  class,  of  such  students  as  have  particularly  distinguished  themselves  by  the 
superiority  of  their  answering  during  the  academical  year.  He  calls  these  together  in  their 
lecture-hall,  aud  gives  them  a number  of  questions  connected  with  the  studies  of  the  pre- 
vious academical  year,  and  requires  them  to  write  answers  iii  Latin,  in  his  own  presence, 
without  any  communication  with  each  other.  This  composition  generally  occupies  from 
three  to  four  hours.  The  object  of  the  exercise  is  to  enable  the  professor  to  select  the 
persons  to  whom  he  shall  award  premiums  and  distinctions.  The  reading  and  comparing 
of  these  compositions  fully  occupy  the  professor  until  the  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
College,  ill  whose  presence  the  premiums  arc  distributed,  some  timoabout  the  25th  of  June. 

It  is  my  duty  to  assist  in  examining  the  students  of  the  Dunboyne  Establishment.  As 
soon  as  this  business  is  concluded,  the  four  classes  of  theology  come  on  in  a heap.  Each 
class  assembles  in  its  own  iecture-hall,  and  is  presided  over  by  its  own  professor.  Certain 
other  persons — professors  and  deans — are  supposed  to  sit  with  each  of  the  professors,  to 
relieve  him  of  some  part  of  the  labour  of  examination,  and  to  act  as  assessors.  But  the 
truth  is,  that  the  professor  often  presides  alone  over  his  own  class  during  a great  part  of 
the  time  that  it  is  under  examination.  This  necessarily  deprives  the  examinations  of  all 
solemnity.  There  is  an  established  order  in  each  class,  so  that  the  same  individual  is  per- 
manently first,  another  permanently  second,  and  so  on.  This  order  has  nothing  to  do  with 
merit.  It  is  established  for  convenience  when  students  enter  as  freshmen,  and  is  j)re- 
served  during  the  entire  course.  In  theology  the  examination  is  conducted  in  Latin. 

The  examiner  first  interrogates  tlie  student ; he  then  asks  him  to  prove  some  point  in  the 
study  of  which  he  has  been  engaged  during  the  past  year — as,  for  instance,  the  utility  of 
revelation,  the  resurrection  of  our  Saviour — and  finally  proposes  some  objections  to  his 
proof,  which  he  is  required  to  solve.  The  time  allowed  for  examination  in  the  Theology 
Classes  is  ten  minutes  for  each  student.  The  examination  commences  with  the  first  in 
order ; he  is  succeeded  by  the  second,  and  so  on  until  the  end  of  the  class.  All  the  exam- 
inations are  compulsory;  nothing  but  physical  inability  will  excuse  a studeiitfrom  present- 
ing himself  for  examination.  Each  student  knows  the  time  at  which  he  will  bo  called  up 
for  examination,  and  as  be  is  not  obliged  to  be  present  at  any  other  examination,  and  more- 
over, as  he  often  knows  that  the  only  examiner  he  will  meet  will  be  his  own  professor,  who 
is  already  acquainted  with  his  abilities  aud  acquirements,  he  generally  comes  to  tho  hall 
barely  in  time  for  his  own  examination,  and  leaves  as  soon  as  it  has  concluded.  Thus,  a 
public  examination  is  often  fiu*  less  solemn  than  an  interrogation  during  the  ordinary 
lecture,  because  all  the  students  of  the  class  are  obliged  to  be  present  at  every  lecture, 
and  tho  student  is  thus  obliged  to  answer  in  presence  of  from  sixty  to  eighty  persons ; 
whereas  the  examination  is  frequently  conducted  between  tho  professor  and  his  own  pupil 
with  an  audience  which  does  not  amount  to  half  a dozen.  Now  tliis  intolerable  abuse  will 
never  be  remedied  until  the  number  of  classes  whose  examinations  shall  take  place  simul- 
taneously shall  be  reduced  to  two.  By  the  present  miserable  arrangement  no  one  professor 
of  theology  can  ever  have  the  assistance  of  another  professor  of  his  own  department  at  his 
examinations.  It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  there  arc  twenty  superiors  in  College,  which 
would  allow  four  assistants  to  each  of  the  four  professors ; for,  in  the  fu'st  place,  the  Deans 
and  Bursar  are  otherwise  employed — some  have  been  exempted  from  attendance  at  the 
examinations  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  some  are  absent,  and  some  prevented  from  assist.. 
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'APPENDIX. TO  REPORT 

Appeiidix,  No.  8.  ing  cTii  •these ‘‘oce^ions  by  bad  Irealth  and  other  causes.  But  there  is  no  use  in  arguing 
Rer  Gooiw  Crolly’s  '^here  facts. Speak  s6  plainly.  Since  the  introduction  of  this  system  of  examining  four 
Aaswers  to  Paper  B.  classes  at  the  same  time,  I have  myself  (and  others  can  say  the  same  tiling),  been  left  alone 
iivonc'.bf  the  highest  classes  in  the  College  during  almost  the  entire  time  of  my  examiiia- 
ytions.*-  When  I entered  College,  each  class  was  examined  singly,  and  in  succession,  from. 
• the-  highest  to  the  lowest.  The  halls  were  then  crowded  with  students,  aud  the  bench 
. . t?ith  processors.  Tire  examinations  were  then  a Tory  serious  matter,  and  the  lectures 

' were  concluded  at  a much  earlier  jDeriod  than  at  present,  in  oi'der  to  allow  the 
• indents  to  digest  their  knowledge,  and  to  prepare  for  them.  But  in  order  to  allow 
tho  lectures  to  be  continued  for  a longer  period,  a rule  was  obtained  from  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  without  tho  knowledge  and  against  tho  wish  of  the  professors,  that 
three  classes  should  be  examined  simultaneously;  and  from  that  moment  the  solemnity 
and  importance  of  the  e.xaminations  have  rapidly  declined.  I think  the  transition 
from  one  e.xainination  to  three  at  once,  took  place  without  any  intermediate  stage: 
the  reason  for  fixing  this  number  being,  I presume,  that  aU  the  theological  students 
might  conclude  their  examinations  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  same  time. 

After  the  endowment  of  Maynooth  College  by  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  Act,  a fourth  chair  of 
theolo.gy  was  estahlishod ; and  at  tlio  end  of  tho  following  academical  year — I think  it  was 
1846 — the  President  brought  a veibal  message  from  the  Board  of  Trustees,  that  the  num- 
ber of  examinations  which  should  go  on  simultaneously,  should  be  four  instead  of  three.  I 

and  others  strongly  objected  to  this  rule,  which  had  not  even  been  committed  to  writing 

which  oven  the  professors,  who  were  members  of  the  Council,  had  never  before  Imard  of— 
which,  it  was  foreseen,  would  utterly  ruin  the  examinations,  and  which  was  a clear  violation 
of  the  Statute,  cap.  IX.,  s.  2,  which  gives  the  Council  of  the  College  power  to  divide  the 
judges  of  the  examinations  at  Christinas,  but  requires  them  all  to  bo  present  at  every  exa- 
mination at  tho  end  of  the  academical  year.  This  remonstrance  was  entirely  disregarded. 
The  examinations  of  the  four  classes  of  theology  commence  at  the  same  time  ; as  soon  as  the 
smallest  of  these  classes  finishes,  the  Scripture  examinations  commence  ; the  next  smallest 
is  succeeded  by  ecclesiastical  history;  the  next  by  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy, 
and  the  nc.xt  by  logic  and  metaphysics:  so  that  the  examinations  of  four  distinct  classes 
arc  constantly  kept  up  at  the  same  time.  Indeed  I have  been  told  that  as  many  as  five 
examinations  sometimes  take  place  at  once  in  five  of  the  lecture-halls.  On  one  occasion 
the  examinations  of  six  classes  went  on  at  the  same  time. 

In  dogmatic  theology,  which  1 teach  during  the  finst  half  of  each  academical  year,  my 
lectures  partake,  in  a great  measure,  of  the  nature  of  prelections.  I always  deliver  one  or 
more  lectures  on  a subject  before  calling  on  a student  to  explain  it.  Tho  number  of 
students  attending  my  lectures  is  about  70  : it  is  sometimes  larger,  hut  the  present  number 
may,  I think,  be  taken  as  a fair  average.  All  students  on  the  class  roll  arc  obliged  to  attend 
every  lecture.  In  dogm.atic  theology  I always  lecture  on  a subject  myself,  in  the  first 
instance,  and  afterwards  interrogate  the  students  upon  it.  In  tho  moral  riieology  course  I 
also  frequently  explain  the  subject  before  calling  on  a student  to  respond;  but  in  this  part 
of  the  course  I often  require  the  students  to  answer  without  previous  explanation.  The 
interrogatories  are  not  confined,  cither  in  form  or  in  substance,  to  those  contained  in  the 
class-book.  1 prepare  3nyself  as  carefully  to  interrogate  as  to  lecture,  and  of  the  two  I 
consider  Iccttiring  the  easier  duty.  1 prepare  mj-scif  carefully,  by  study  and  reflection,  to 
propose  such  questions  as  will  host  explain  or  illustrate  the  question.  Eveiy  student  knows 
that  he  must  support  his  answering  by  arguments  from  reason,  or  revelation,  or  authority,  and 
that  it  will  be  no  defence  of  a false  principle  to  say  that  lie  found  it  in  the  class-book.  Even 
when  I bchevc  the  answ’or  given  by  the  student  to  bo  correct,  I almost  invariably  exqjlain  and 
illustrate  it ; and  when  I think  it  wrong  1 impugn  it,  and  deliver  my  own  02>inion,  which  I 
endeavour  to  sustain  by  arguments  drawn  from  reason  and  revelation. 

The  clas.s-books,  until  last  year,  consisted  of  the  treatises  composed  by  Dr.  Delahogue, 
whilst  Professor  of  Theology  in  Jlaynooth  College,  and  of  part  of  the  course  of  theology 
written  by  Mr.  Bailly.  The  works  of  tlie  latter,  having  been  put  upon  the  Roman  Index, 
wore  ordered  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  be  discontinued  as  class-books  in  Maynooth. 
The  part  of  the  course  which  I taught  last  year,  being  contained  in  Dr.  Delahogue’s  trea- 
tise, 1 made  no  change  in  my  class-books,  nor  were  any  new  class-books  prescribed  during 
tho  past  academical  year.  It  was  agreed  in  last  ,lune  that,  for  this  year  only,  the  moral 
treatises  of  an  author  called  Scavini  should  be  substituted  for  those  of  Bailly.  This  act 
did  not  imply  the  slightest  approbation  of  the  peculiar  opinions  of  this  author:  I even 
publicly  objected  to  some  ])art  of  his  teaching.  Of  course,  in'  this  work  as  well  as  in  every 
other,  I not  only  do  not  follow,  but  reprobate  what  I believe  to  be  false.  The  professors 
of  theology  could  not,  in  fact,  find  any  one  compendious  work  wliich  they  could  recommend 
as  a permanent  class-book  for  tlic  studeiits,  They  represented  to  the  Board  of  Tmstees, 
when  they  mot  in  Maynooth,  last  June,  that  they  did  not  know  any  compendious  treatise  on 
theology  which  they  could  recommend  as  a class-book  : that  the  opinions  put  forward  in 
some  were  objectionable — that  others  were  filled  with  the  civil  laws  of  tho  countries  in 
which  they  were  written — that  their  moral  decisions  in  matters  of  justice  and  contracts  w'ere 
often  founded  on  these  laws,  which  were  thus  calculated  to  embarrass  and  even  to  mislead 
our  students.  The  professors  of  theology,  therefore,  proposed  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  to 
write  a course  of  theology  for  the  use  of  the  students,  if  their  condition  were  made  tho 
same  as  it  was  when  Dr.  Delahogue  composed  his  “ Tracts,”  and  as  it  still  is  in  every  large 
college  in  the  world.  They  represented  the  impossibility  of  writing  tracts  whilst  they  had 
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• to  lecture  twice  during;  the  same  day.  They  wished  the  divinity  students  tp  be  divided 
into  two  instead  of  four  classes,  which  would  allow  two  pi’ofessors  to  each  class,’  oife  of 
whom  would  lecture  from  half-past  10  until  half-past  1 1,  a.m.,  and  the  other  froni  two  until 
throe,  They  represented  that  this  would  not  make  either  of  the  theology  classes  so 
larcc  as  the  classes  of  Scripture  and  history,  each  of  wliich  is  presided  over  by"a  single 
professor — tiiat  it  would  be  advantageous  to  the  students,  because  it  would  enable  the 
professors  to  prepare  their  lectures  more  maturely — that  it  would  permit  them  to  endeavour, 
at  least,  to  remove  the  charge  of  incapacity  wliich  was  preferred  against  them  in  ednsequeuee 
of  tiu-ir  silence — and  that  it  would  enable  them  to  tell  the  public  what  they  really  taught, 
instead  of  being  made  scapegoats  for  the  sins  of  Dens  and  Eailly.  This  proposal  waS  . 
neither  admitted  nor  rejected,  but  deferred  until  October. 

The  subject  ou  which  I am  at  present  lecturing  is  the  Evidences  of  Cln-istianity.  ' Dr. 
Delahogue  has  written  on  this  subject,  and  his  treatise  is  my  class-book.  I can  assure  the 
Commissioners  that  it  is  not  for  ostentation,  but  simply  to  illustrate  the  kind  of  reading  by 
which  I pro]iai'e  myself  for  my  lectures,  that  I set  down  some  of  the  books  which  I 'find 
upon  my  table,  and  which  1 am  in  the  habit  of  consulting  very  extensively  : — Hooke  De 
Vera  lleligionc  ; Valsecchi  Specimen  Ilistorim  Eeligionis,  et  hostium  et  bciloruni  adversus 
earn;  Idem  De  Fontibus  Inijiiotatis;  Idem  De  Possibilitate  et  Necessitate  Revolationis ; 
Thoologia  llotomagensis,  Prejudicite  adversus  Incroclulitatcra ; Do  Notis  ilevolationis  et  de 
lieligioiie  Priniitiva;  Keith  Scriptura  Sacra  contra ineredulos  propngnata  ; William  Carpen- 
ter's Natural  History  of  the  Scriptures;  Lardnor’s  Credibility  of  the  Gosjici  History; 
Trait6  Historique  et  Dogmatiqiie  do  la  vrai  religion  par  JI.  I'Abbe  Beigier  ; Chalmers  on 
tlio' Miraculous  and  Internal  Evidences  of  the  Cliristian  Revelation  ; LeJaud’s  View  of  the 
principal  Deistical  Writer.s  ; Watson’s  Apology  for  Christiaiuty  and  for  the  Bible ; Paley’s 
V'orks  ; Jenyn’s  View  of  the  Intomal  Evidences  of  the  Christian  Religion;  Leslie’s  Truth 
of  Christianity  Demonstrated,  and  his  Short  and  Easy  Method  with  the  Deists  and  the  Jews; 
Chandler's  Plain  Reasons  for  being  a Christian  ; Murray  on  Miracles;  Campbell's  Disser- 
tation on  Miracles;  Cardinal  Wisemati’s  Connexion  between  Science  and  Revealed  Religion; 
.lalni's  Archfoologia  Bildica  and  Hebrew  Commonwealth ; Buckland’s  Bridgewater  Treatises; 
Pye  Smitli's  Relation  between  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  some  parts  of  Geological  Science ; 
Bullet's  Responses  Critiques  a plusieurs  diffieultes  proi^osees  par  les  noveaux  incredules  ; 
Shci'Iock’s Trial  of  the  Witnesses,  with  the  Sequel  to  the  Trial;  Hay  on  Miracles ; Marchini 
do  Divinitate  et  Canonicitate  SS.  Biblioruni;  Alen — Fr.  Barbie  du  Barage  Dictionaire 
Geographhjuo  do  la  Bible;  Calinct’s  Commentaries  and  Dissertations,  &c.,  &o.  I also 
think  it  my  duty  to  make  myself  acquainted  with  the  views  of  the  Rationalists,  which  are 
1)ropouiuied  by  Wegsclicidcr,  Fictho,  Koppen,  Strauss,  and  in  Kinnoel's  Commentary  Novi 
Testamenti  libri  liistorici  Grasco,  Textui  recepto  appositsc  sunt  Icctioncs  Gricsbachianac, 
cum  commentariis,  &c. 

1 hog  to  say,  that  I am  chiefly  engaged  in  the  study  and  exposition  of  Sacred  Scriptures. 

I often  devote  many  consecutive  lectures  to  the  exposition  of  considerable  portions  of  the 
Bil.de  ; I think  I never  go  into  class  without  quoting  and  illustrating  some  portions  of  it ; 
ami  i constantly  impress  upon  the  students  the  necessity,  not  only  of  committing  accu- 
rately to  memory  the  texts  which  they  adduce  to  prove  any  proposition,  but  also  of  not 
taking  them  at  second  hand  out  of  profane  works.  X constantly  urge  them  to  refer  to  the 
inspired  volume,  and  1o  read  the  entire  passage  in  which  the  texts  quoted  by  them  occur, 
so  that  they  may  be  able,  from  its  whole  drift  and  bearing,  to  ascertain  their  true  meaning. 

I practise  this  method  in  my  own  lectures.  I frequently  take  up  the  sacred  volume,  and 
road  the  entire  context  of  the  passages  in  which  the  verses  to  which  I refer  occur ; and 
even  when  time  will  not  permit  mo  to  act  in  this  manner,  I repeat  the  context  from 
memory,  and  afterwards  interrogate  the  student  upon  it.  He.  will  seldom  be  able  to 
answer  accurately,  unless  he  has  in  the  meantime  had  recourse  to  his  Bible. 

Tlie  students  pay  no  fees  for  attendance  on  my  lectures  or  examinations.  I am  never 
aslced  for  any  certificate  of  attendance  ; every  student  who  passes  through  his  curriculum 
of  studies  being  obliged  to  attend  my  lectures  during  one  academical  year — the  third  of 
his  divinity  course. 

3.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  any  alterations  might  bo  made  in  the  number  of  lecturers  or 
]>rofcssors  in  your  department,  or  in  the  duties  connected  therewith,  or  the  statutes  and 
arrangements  relating  thereto,  which  might  advance  the  studies  of  the  subjects  connected 
■witli  your  professorship,  and  q>romote  the  general  interests  of  the  college  ? 

It  must  be  obvious,  from  my  previous  answers,  that  I think  great  alterations  should  be 
made  in  the  theological  department.  I do  not  think  that  any  change  should  bo  made  in 
the  number  of  professors;  but  for  the  reasons  already  stated,  I think  that  the  four  classes  of 
theology  should  be  divided  into  two,  and  that  each  professor  should  be  obliged  to  give  only 
one  lecture  in  the  day.  When  there  were  only  two  professors  of  theology  in  the  College, 
all  the  tlieologians  formed  but  one  class,  and  each  of  the  professors  was  only  required  to 
deli\’er  one  lecture,  in  any  one  day.  All  tlic  divinity  students  could  not  be  put  into  one 
class,  but  they  arc  not  at  all  too  numerous  for  two  ; and  it  seems  monstrous  that  when  there 
are  four  professors  of  theology,  each  of  them  should  be  required  to  deliver  two  lectures  on  the 
same  day,  whereas,  when  there  were  only  two  professors,  they  never  gave  more  tlian  one 
lecture.  I may  roinark  that,  in  addition  to  the  Professors  of  Theology,  there  are  three  other 
seiiior  professors,  the  Prefect  of  the  Dunboyne  Establisbment,  the  Professor  of  Scripture, 
and  the  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  one  of  whom  gives  four,  and  the  other  two  three 
lectures  each  in  the  week.  I need  not  say  that  none  of  them  ever  lectures  twice  on  the 
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Appesmx,  No.  8.  sanie  day.  For  these,  and  other  more  important  reasons  already  stated,  I think  that  the 
Itcv  GeoT^Croll ’s  vv-liich  I have  ventured  to  recommend  should  be  made  at  once.  If  this  reform, 

Answers' to  Pa^rfi!  'which  is  very  much  required,  for  its  ow3i  sake,  were  effected,  it  would  neccssai-iiy  involve 
another  of  equal  importance  ; because,  if  there  were  only  two  theology  classes,  only  two 
examinations  could  go  on  at  the  same  time.  For  instance,  as  the  students  of  the  first 
class  would  then  read  dogmatic  theology  vtnder  one  professor,  and  moral  under  another, 
it  is  obvious  that  they  should  be  examined  first  in  dogmatic,  and  afterwards  in  moral  theo- 
logy ; for  the  same  individual  could  not  be  in  two  places  at  once.  The  examinations  of  the 
two  classes  of  dogmatic  would  be  succeeded  by  those  of  the  two  classes  of  moral  theology. 
The  classes  of  Scripture  and  ecclesiastical  history  would  come  after  the  theology,  and  these 
would  bo  followed  by  the  two  philosophy  classes.  This  method  should  be  followed 
throughout,  so  that,  on  no  pretext  whatever,  should  more  than  two  public  examinations  be 
allowed  to  be  held  at  the  same  time.  The  professors,  and  other  examiners,  should  be 
equally  divided,  so  that  one  half  of  them  should  constantly  attend  every  examination.  I 
think  this  should  be  made  an  imperative  duty,  so  that  none  of  the  judges  should  be  per- 
mitted, on  any  pretext  whatever,  to  absent  himself  from  tlie  examinations  of  the  classes  to 
which  he  shall  have  been  appointed.  It  is  obvious  that  this  division  should  he  made  by 
the  Council  of  the  College,  which,  being  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  individuals,  would 
be  able  to  appoint  each  person  to  the  department  in  which  he  would  be  most  useful.  To 
make  a permanent  appointment  of  two  or  three  individuals  to  assist  a professor  in  his 
examinations  is  a mere  mockery ; for  one  may  be  absent,  another  sick,  and  a third  incapa- 
citated from  some  other  cause.  On  the  day  on  which  lectures  cease,  previous  to  the 
Christmas  examinations,  a meeting  of  the  Council  should  take  place,  at  which  hona  fide 
examiners  should  bo  appointed  to  assist  the  professor  of  each  class.  It  would  be  absurd 
to  divide  the  examiners  into  two  hatches,  and  then  to  assign  an  equal  number  of  clashes  to 
each;  for  in  this  way  individuals  would  be  necessarily  excluded  from  examinations  at 
■which  their  presence  would  be  most  advantageous.  A particular  set  of  examiners  should  be 
assigned  to  each  class,  and  this  arrangement  should  be  in  force  for  one  academical  year ; 
that  is,  the  examiners  appointed  as  I have  mentioned,  should  assist  at  the  examinations  of 
the  same  classes,  both  at  Christmas  and  at  June.  Tliey  should  take  notes  during  the 
examinations,  so  as  to  he  able  to  assist  the  professors  of  tlie  classes  at  "whose  examinations 
they  preside,  in  the  distribution  of  prizes  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

I think  it  would  be  very  desii-able  that  all  the  divinity  students  should  be  obliged  to 
devote  a jmrtion  of  their  time  to  the  study..x>f  Biblical  Greek,  and  that  such  of  them  as 
exhibit  superior  abilities  should  apply  themselves  to  Hebrew.  I am  frequently  obliged,  in 
the  course  of  my  lectures,  to  refer  to  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  texts,  and  I cannot  but  feel 
that  this  cannot  be  done  at  present  mth  as  much  advantage  as  if  these  languages  were 
made  a part  of  the  studies  of  the  divinity  students.  For  my  own  part,  1 would  be  willing, 
if  necessary,  to  take  part  in  teaching  these  languages. 

4.  "What  is  the  state  of  the  College  with  respect  to  its  library,  lecture-rooms,  and  other 
material  means  of  promoting  the  studies  connected  ‘with  your  department  ? and  state  what 
effects  the  increased  income  of  the  College,  since  the  year  1845,  has  had  upon  those 
studies  generally. 

The  College  library  is  in  a very  miserable  condition.  The  books  are  so  scattered  in  all 
directions,  that  I have  gone  to  Trinity  College  library  to  consult  a book  wliicb  I knew  to 
be  in  our  own,  but  which  I in  vain  endeavoured  to  find.  The  room  in  which  the  hoofe 
arc  kept  at  present  is  also  quite  unsuited  to  the  purpose.  I,  therefore,  think  that  the  new 
library  should  be  fitted  u]3  without  delay.  The  hooks  should  be  catalogued,  and  placed 
as  in  Trinity  College ; and  a system  should  be  adopted  by  wbicb  any  person  not  returning 
a book  to  the  place  from  which  lie  took  it,  should  be  excluded  from  the  library.  It  would 
be  mucli  bettor,  for  obvious  reasons,  that  the  tables  for  study  should  be  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  library  tlian  in  the  recesses.  A certain  su5n  should  be  expended  on  boolcs 
annually.  The  selection  of  books  to  be  purchased  should  be  entrusted  to  a committee, 
consisting  of  the  President,  Librarian,  and  two  professors.  I thiuk  this  arrangement  quite 
essential, 

There  have  boon  two  additional  professorships  established  for  the  benefit  of  the  divinity 
students  since  1845.  One  of  those  is  a professorship  of  divinity,  and  the  other  of  ecclesi- 
astical history.  I have  already  pointed  out  other  necessary  improvements,  to  effect  which 
I am  quite  powerless.  The  changes  which  I have  ventured  to  suggest  appear  to  me  to  be 
highly  advantageous  to  the  College;  and  1 think  every  effort  should  be  made  now  to 
effect  such  reforms,  as  if  they  are  not  made  now,  it  is  probable  that  they  will  not  be  made 
at  all. 

George  Crolly. 


iiev.  George  Croiiy’s  ANSWERS  of  the  Rev.  George  Crot-ly,  Profcssor  of  Theology,  to  the  Questions  in  Paper  C. 
Answers  to  Taper  C. 

1.  '\Yliat  is  the  age  at  which  students,  usually  enter  the  College  of  Maynooth,  and  is 
there  any  limitation  of  age  ? 

I do  not  know ; I entered  myself  as  a student  at  the  age  of  16 ; there  is  a limitation 
whieli  1 shall  not  weary  the  Commissioners  by  explaining,  as  it  will,  I am  sure,  be  men- 
tioned by  the  President. 

a.  lias  the  average  age  increased  or  dimiiiisbed  since  the  year  1845  ? 
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I do  not  know  ; every  student  must  produce  a certificate  of  baptism  at  bis  entrance,  Appendix,  No.  8. 
from  which  his  age  is  known,  but  the  President  takes  charge  of  it.  

d.  How,  and  by  whom,  are  the  500  free  students  selected?  Are  any  parties  considered  AMwc^toPaper^ 
to  be  entitled  exclusively  to  recommend  ? and  if  so,  in  what  proportions  ? Has  a bishop 
the  rio’ht  to  recommend  to  the  College  any  additional  number  of  students  who  are  willing 
to  pay  their  expenses,  and  are  otherwise  qualified  ? 

The  500  free  places  are  distributed  among  all  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  of  Ireland  ; 
the  number  for  each  is  regulated  by  the  extent  of  the  dioceses ; each  bishop  sends  up 
students  as  vacancies  occur  in  his  places ; they  are  examined,  and  if  qualified,  immediately 
enter  on  the  vacant  places.  If  a bishop  should  not  require  all  his  places,  he  will  generally 
lend  them  to  another  ; formerly  all  bishops  were  allowed  to  send  studejits  to  college,  who 
paid  their  own  expenses ; they  were  called  pensioners;  but  when  the  free  places  were 
increased  to  -500,  there  was  barely  room  for  these  in  the  College,  until  the  opening  of  the 
new  part  of  tho  College,  which  only  took  place  last  year. 

4.  What  is  the  average  preliininar)'  expense  incurred  by  a student  previous  to  his 
enti'ance,  distinguishing  his  education,  outfit,  books,  travelling  expenses,  &c.  ? 

I do  not  know ; I entered  College  as  a pensioner,  and  my  expenses  for  the  first  two  years 
amounted  to  about  £100;  I presume,  that  as  the  opening  of  the  new  square  affoi’ds  abund- 
ance of  room,  the  old  rule  of  admitting  pensioners  will  be  re-established. 

5.  Is  any,  and  what,  entrance  fee  or  other  sum  paid  by  each  student  to  the  College?  and 
if  so,  at  what  times  ? 

The  entrance  foe  is,  I believe,  £8  8,«. ; when  I entered  it  was,  I think,  £11. 

6.  What  is  the  entrance  course,  or  in  what  books  or  subjects  is  each  student  required  to 
be  prepared  previous  to  liis  entrance  ? 

The  entrance  course  is  printed  in  Coyne’s  Directory  every  year  ; it  will,  of  course,  he 
explained  by  the  President. 

7.  When,  and  by  whom,  and  in  whose  presence,  and  in  what  manner,  is  that  examina- 
tion conducted;  and,  in  particular,  whether  it  is  usual  that  he  should  be  examined  by  only 
one  professor,  or  by  more,  and  how  many  ? 

The  usual  time  for  admitting  freshmen  is  from  tho  25th  of  August  until  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember, but  as  vacancies  occur  during  the  academical  year,  they  are  received  until  Easter ; 
the  mode  of  examination  will,  I presume,  be  explained  by  the  President ; but  if  any  further 
explanation  be  required  from  me,  I shall  be  most  happy  to  give  it. 

8.  Are  the  candidates  for  entrance  examined,  in  all  cases,  carefully  as  to  their  knowledge 
•of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  or  are  they  usually  required  merely  to  translate  portions 
of  some  of  the  books  of  the  entrance  course  ? Desenbe,  as  well  as  you  can,  the  degree 
of  proficiency  required  from  the  candidates,  and  how  tested  ? 

Tlie  candidates  for  philosophy  are  usually  examined  in  Longinus  and  the  Annals  of 
Tacitus;  for  rhetoric,  in  Homer  and  Livy;  and  for  humanity, in  Cicero’s  Orations  and  Lucien’s 
Dialogues.  They  are  allowed  a few  minutes  (ton  or  fifteen)  to  look  over  the  passages, 
witliout  a dictionary  or  translation  ; they  are  examined  on  the  parsing  and  grammar  with 
considerable  minuteness ; the  pi’oficiency  required  for  rhetoric,  and  especially  for  logic,  is 
very  considerable.  I think  it  would  be  desirable  to  examine  on  more  books. 

9.  Are  they  examined  in  English  composition,  or  as  to  tliefr  knowledge  of  the  English 
language;  and  by  whom,  and  in  whose  presence,  and  in  what  manner,  is  that  examination 
conducted  ? 

Tliey  are  not  at  all  examined  in  English  composition,  or  as  to  their  knowledge  of  the 
English  language.  I consider  this  to  be  a gross  defect ; a subject  should  be  given  to  them 
on  which  they  should  be  obliged  to  write  a brief  composition,  which  would  at  once  test 
their  knowledge  of  spelling  and  of  grammar. 

10.  How  many  candidates  have  been  rejected  in  each  year  since  the  year  1844, 
respectively,  specifying  the  districts  from  which  such  candidates  presented  themselves? 

1 do  nob  know. 

11.  Have  any  instances  occurred,  since  the  year  1845,  inclusive,  in  which  any  place  has 
been  left  unoccupied  for  one  year  or  more,  or  during  any  considerable  portion  of  one 
year’s  study  ? State  the  number  and  instances  in  which  places  have  remained  unoc- 
cupied after  the  annual  exarainatiou  in  each  year  and  period,  and  how  long  each  place  has 
remained  so  unoccupied  ? 

I do  not  know. 

12.  In  ease  of  such  rejection  of  a candidate,  does  tho  bishop  by  whom  he  was  sent  up  get 
an  opportunity  of  propo.sing  anotlier  candidate  who  may  be  in  time  to  save  tlie  current  year  ? 

When  a candidate  is  rejected  the  bislioj)  can  send  another  as  soon  as  he  pleases ; students 
are  admitted  until  very  near  the  end  of  tho  academical  year.  Tho  candidate  is  put  into 
the  class  for  which  he  is  thought  to  be  qualified,  considering  the  time  at  which  he  enters, 
and  in  that  class  ho  goes  through  his  eutke  course. 

13.  What  is  the  commencement  of  the  academical  year?  and  at  w’hat  time  are  the 
candidates  for  entrance  examined  and  selected  ? 

The  first  day  of  September  is  the  commencement  of  the  academical  year.  I have 
already  explained  the  time  at  which  candidates  are  admitted  in  reply  to  No.  7. 

14.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  to  require  a higher  standard  of  attainments  for  tho 
candidates  for  entrance?  What  improvements  do  you  consider  desirable  in  that  respect? 

Is  such  improvement  impracticable  or  difficult  ? If  so,  from  what  causes,  and  are  you  able 
to  suggest  how  these  causes  could  be  removed  ? 
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Appendix,  No.  8.  I think  a knowledge  of  geography,  of  English  composition,  and  of  English,  Irish,  Greek 
Rev  Ge^eCrol!  's  Roman  history,  should,  if  possible,  form  a hona  fide  part  of  the  entrance  e.vamiuatiou. 
Answers  to  Paper  C.  I 3-lso  think  it  very  desirable  that  students  before  entering  should,  if  possible,  acquire  a 
sufficient  knowledge  of  classics  to  enable  them  to  enter  one  of  the  higlier  classes ; because 
I think  that  the  professorial  system — that  is,  the  system  of  mere  lectures — is  not  -well 
calculated  to  teach  young  men  the  rudiments  of  Greek  and  Latin. 

15.  Of  how  many  years  does  the  complete  course  of  collegiate  study  consist? 

The  number  of  years  required  to  complete  the  course  varies  according  to  the  class  tlie 
student  enters  on  coming  to  College.  Some  bishops  require  the  students  sent  by  tliciu  to 
pass  for  logic  : for  these  the  course  is  six  years.  A good  many  enter  for  rhetoric,  who.<e 
course  is  seven  years.  A smaller  number  enter  the  lowest  class,  and  these  require  ciglit 
years  for  their  complete  course. 

It).  lias  any,  and  what  change  in  this  respect  been  made  since  the  increased  grant  of 
1845? 

An  additional  year  has  been  added  to  the  course,  in  consequeneo  of  tho  appointment 
of  a fourtl)  year’s  theology,  and  of  the  chair  of  ecclesiastical  history. 

17.  What  number  of  the  students,  since  1S45,  have  commenced  their  studies  in  College 
in  each  several  class  ? 

I cannot  tell  this  ; the  President  can. 

18.  When  a candidate,  at  his  entrance,  is  desirous  of  being  admitted  to  any  class, 
except  the  lowest,  immediately  on  his  entrance  into  College,  is  he  e.xamiued  in  the  subjects 
of  the  classes  which  lie  thus  passes  over  ? 

He  is  not;  and  this  is  a very  great  defect.  Suppose  a student  coming  from  another 
college,  as  frequently  happens,  proposes  for  the  second  class  of  theology,  he  is  only 
examined  on  the  business  of  the  first ; and  if  he  pass  on  this,  he  is  admitted  into  the 
class  for  which  he  proposes  without  any  examination  in  either  classics  or  philosophy. 

1 9.  Is  any  credit  given  to  the  candidate  for  entrance,  either  irrespective  of,  or  m addition 
to  his  acquirements  appearing  on  his  examination  for  the  course  of  studies  in  which  ho  has, 
been  previously  engaged  under  former  instructors  ? and  if  so,  how  is  the  fact  of  liis  having 
been  so  engaged,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  such  previou,s  course  of  studies  ccrtilicd 
or  ascertained? 

There  is  no  credit  given  for  any  course  of  studies  in  which  the  candidate  may  have  been 
previously  engaged. 

20.  What  is  the  subject  and  course  of  study  for  each  year  of  the  complete  collegiate 
course  ? 

First  year,  classics,  algebra,  English;  second  year,  classics,  geometry,  English;  third 
year,  logics,  metaphysics,  ethics,  French,  and  for  freshmen,  English;  fourth  year,  natural 
philosophy,  mathematics,  ecclesiastical  history ; fifth  year,  theology,  ecclesiastical  history ; 
sixth  year,  tlieology,  Scripture,  Irish ; seventh  and  eighth  years,  theology  and  Sacred 
Scripture.  A few  students  also  study  Hobrew. 

21.  Is  a student  of  more  than  usual  ability  or  industry  permitted  to  compress  the  subjects 
of  two  years’  courses  into  one  year,  and  thus  to  shorten  the  duration  of  his  College 
course  ? or  is  he  ever  promoted  so  as  to  .shorten  the  duration  of  his  College  course  ? 

No  student  is  ever  permitted  to  compress  the  subjects  of  two  ycai's’  courses  into  one,  nor 
is  lie  over  promoted  so  as  to  shorten  tho  duration  of  his  course. 

22.  How  many  examinations  iir  each  year  are  held  for  the  students  of  each  class?  and  at 
what  periods  of  the  year  do  those  examinations  take  jrlace? 

There  are  two  examinations  in  each  year  for  all  the  classes  in  College,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Senior  Class  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  and,  I believe,  the  English  Class,  •which, 
as  far  as  ray  memory  serves  me,  has  only  one  examination  in  the  year  ; the  examinations 
for  the  first  lialf  of  the  academical  year  commence  on  tho  2nd  of  January,  and  tlioso  for 
tire  entire  year  about  the  bth  of  June.  I have  cxplamcd  this  matter  at  length  in  reply  to 
the  questions  proposed  in  “ Paper  B.” 

23.  Arc  any,  and  ■ndiat  prizes  or  rewards  given  to  tire  students  for  distinguished 
answering  at  such  examinations  ? 

There  are  premiums  given  in  each  class  at  the  end  of  the  academical  year ; but  as  tlio 
books  are  selected  without  any  regard  to  tho  wishes  of  the  students,  a vast  number  of 
copies  of  a work  Init  little  thought  of  being  often  purchased  at  once,  the  prizes  are  much 
less  valuable  than  they  might  be.  As  many  as  two  or  thi.-ee  hundred,  and  soraetinres  even 
a thousand  copies  of  a work  have  been  purchased  at  once  for  premiuins. 

24.  W'hat  is  tire  usual  or  average  number  and  value  of  the  premiums  given  at  each 
exatninatioir  ? 

Not  more  than  fifteen  or  sixteen  copies  of  those  works  'was  ever  given  as  premiums  in 
one  year,  so  that,  in  fact,  the  mere  interest  of  the  money  would  give  more  valuable  prizes 
than  those  actually  distributed. 

25.  WGio  are  the  examiners  of  each  class,  and  wlrat  is  the  usual  duration  of  each  exami- 
nation, and  ho-w  are  tiio  same  conducted? 

There  are  nominally  examiners  for  each  class,  but,  in  fact,  the  ordinary  professor  is  often 
the  only  person  presort.  I have  explained  this  matter  fully  in  reply  to  the  questions  pro- 
posed in  “Paper  B.” 

26.  What  consequence  follows  in  tire  case  of  a student  who,  on  his  examination,  does  not 
display  such  prolicieircy  as  might  be  expected  from  ordinary  abilities,  and  moderate 
industry? 
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By  Statute  he  should  be  admonished  on  the  first  occasion,  and  removed  from  College  on 
the  second;  but,  in  fact,  the  only  consequence  is,  that  the  Professor  of  his  class  may 
report  him  to  the  President  as  unfit  for  orders,  or  even  may  recommend  his  remo\aI  from 
the  College. 

27.  Is  there  any  provision  made  in  such  a case  to  compel  a student  to  remain  a second 
rear  in  the  same  class,  or  does  each  stuclcnt  at  the  termination  of  the  year,  proceed,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  to  the  studies  and  subjects  appointed  for  the  succeeding  year  ? 

Formerly  students  who  failed  in  their  public,  were  obliged  to  undergo  a private  exami- 
nation before  the  President  and  professors,  the  result  of  which  sometimes  was,  that  they 
were  obliged  to  remain  at  least  a part  of  a second  year  in  the  same  class.  But  no  instance 
of  this  kind  has  occurred  since  I became  professor,  whicli  is  now  nearly  ten  years.  , 

28.  What  provisions  exist  to  compel  or  induce  the  students  of  the  senior  classes  to 
retain  or  increase  their  knowledge  of  the  subjects  of  the  preceding  classes : as,  for  instance, 
to  induce  a divinity  student  to  keep  up  his  knowledge  of  Greek,  mathematics,  or  natural 
philosophy  ? 

There  is  no  inducement  for  a divinity  student  to  keep  up  his  knowledge  of  mathematics 
or  natural  philosophy,  unless  he  intends  to  ott'or  himself  as  a candidate  for  a chair  in  the 
Collc2:o.  Greek  is  often  quoted  in  the  lectures  both  on  theology  and  Scripture,  but  1 doubt 
very  jnucli  if  this  induces  the  students  to  turn  their  attention  to  that  language.  Indeed,  I 
am  sure  it  docs  not.  I think  that  the  study  of  Biblical  Greek,  as  well  as  of  Hebrew,  should 
accompany  the  theological  teaching;  and  I have  elsewhere  c.xpressed  my  willingness  to 
take  part,  if  necessary,  in  this  instruction.  I think  that  the  Hunboync  students  could 
render  great  assistance  in  promoting  the  study  of  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  modern  languages 
in  our  College.  I have  thought  of  a plan  by  which  I think  their  services  could  be  rendered 
most  advantageous,  both  to  themselves  and  the  College,  and  I am  prepared  to  dcvelo])  it 
when  called  upon  by  the  Coinmissionere. 

George  Crolly. 


Answers  of  the  Bov.  Thomas  F urlong.  Professor  of  Theology,  to  the  Questions  in 
Paper  B. 

1.  What  professorship  do  you  hold?  How  long  have  you  held  it?  What  are  its  emo- 
luments, salary,  or  fees  ? When  was  it  founded  ? 

I am  professor  of  the  class  of  second  year’s  divinity.  I have  filled  that  situation  since 
the  commencement  of  the  year  18.52.  I may  refer  the  foundation  of  this  chair  to  the 
year  1828.  Its  annual  salary  is  £254  12.v.  8cZ.,  with  an  allowance  of  £30  for  commons. 
It  has  no  fees  or  additional  emoluments. 

2.  What  are  the  duties  performed  by  you  as  professor  ? How  many  lectures  do  you 
give  during  the  year,  and  for  w'hat  period?  What  examinations  do  you  hold?  Are  your 
lectures  chiefly  catechetical  or  in  the  form  of  prelections?  Out  of  what  books,  and  on 
what  subjects,  do  you  lecture  or  examine?  Wliat  classes  of  students  attend  your  lectures 
and  examinations  ? and  w'hat  is  the  average  number  of  such  attendants  ? Is  such  attend- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  students  voluntary  or  compulsory  ; and  do  the  students,  or  any  of 
them,  pay  any  fees  for  . attendance  on  your  lectures  or  examinations,  or  for  obtaining  certi- 
ficates of  such  attendances  ? 

Jly  duties  as  professor  consist  in  giving  lectures,  in  conducting  the  examination  of  my 
own  class,  and  assisting  at  the  examination  of  otliers.  The  course  of  lectures  commences 
on  the  lith  of  Septembei’,  and  extends  through  a period  of  nine  months.  I give  eight 
lectures  each  week  during  that  period,  excepting  the  time  of  Christmas  examinations, 
which  occupy  about  a fortnight — excepting  also  six  or  seven  days  which  are  devoted  to 
private  study,  previously  to  the  examinations — also  the  time  of  Christmas  vacation,  wliich 
lasts  for  seven  or  eight  days,  and  a short  interval  of  cessation  from  class  business  at 
Easter.  The  summer  examinations,  which  are  of  the  same  duration  witlr  those  at  Christmas, 
succeed  the  course  of  lectures  after  an  interval  of  four  days,  In  my  class  the  greater 
number  of  lectures  is  catechetical ; I occasionally  give  previous  explanatory  lectures — 
frequently  recapitulate  matter  pre\'ionsly  treated  in  class — and  very  often,  during  cate- 
chetical lectures,  dwell  on  some  point  that  requires  fuller  development  or  greater  elucida- 
tion. The  subject  matter  of  lecture  is  contained  in  those  treatises  of  dogmatic  and  moral 
theology  which,  according  to  the  regular  rotation  of  treatises  observed  in  the  Divinity 
Classes,  fall  to  my  lot,  and  which,  in  four  successive  years,  corapiasc  nearly  tlio  whole  range 
of  dogmatic  and  moral  theology.  I follow  the  order,  and,  as  i'ar  as  possible,  the  views  and 
opinions  of  the  text-books,  which  are,  in  dogmatic  theology,  the  treatises  compiled  for  tlie 
use  of  the  College  by  the  late  Dr.  Dolahoguc  ; in  moral  theology,  at  present,  the  compila^ 
tion  of  Seavini.  I consult  other  tlieologians,  such  as  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  Suarez,  de  Lugo, 
Bellarmine,  the  Salmanticonses,  Benedict  XIV.,  Liguori,  Collet,  Tournely,  &c.  I select 
from  them  what  appears  to  mo  most  accurate,  solid,  and  useful,  which  I ondeavour  to  com- 
municate during  lecture.  My  class  is  attondod  by  the  divines  of  the  second  year.  The 
average  number  I would  estimate  at  seventy-five.  The  attendance  of  the  students  is  com- 
pulsory. No  fees  are  paid  on  any  account  whatevoi-. 

3.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  any  alterations  might  be  made  in  the  number  of  lecturers 
or  professors  in  your  department,  or  in  the  duties  connected  therewitli,  or  the  statutes 
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and  arrangements  relating  thereto,  TThich  might  advance  the  studies  of  the  subjects  con- 
nected  with  yotir  professorship,  and  promote  the  genei'al  interests  of  the  College. 

A plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  studies  in  the  Divinity  Classes  was  adopted  unani- 
mously by  the  profes.sors  of  that  department,  and  submitted  to  the  considei'ation  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  at  their  last  meeting  in  the  College  ; at  present  it  a'n’aits  their  decision. 
It  recommended  that  the  four  classes  of  divinity  should  be  formed  into  two,  one  consisting 
of  the  divines  of  the  first  and  second  years,  the  other  of  the  divines  of  the  third  and 
fourth.  Instead  of  devoting  (as  at  present)  one  half  the  academic  year  to  dogmatic,  and 
tlie  other  half  to  moral  tlieology,  it  -was  proposed  that  the  lectures  in  dogmatic  and 
moral  theology  should  proceed  together,  pari  passu;  that  two  professors  should  take 
charge  of  each  class,  and  divide  between  them  the  daily  labour,  which  now  devolves  on 
each  singly  ; so  that  one  slioiild  lecture  in  the  morning  in  dogmatic  theology,  the  other  in 
the  afternoon  in  moral.  It  was  next  suggested  that  evening  classes  should  be  held,  in 
whieli  tlie  stu<lent8  would  be  divided  into  groups  or  circles,  and  tlius  discuss  amongst 
themselves,  according  to  a prescribed  method,  and  under  the  superintendence  of  a Dun- 
bcync  student,  tlie  subjects  previously  treated  during  lecture  in  the  early  part  of  the  day. 
The  adoption  of  this  plan  appeared  to  the  professors  of  theology  very  desirable  : first,  be- 
cause it  is  conformable  to  the  system  adopted  in  foreign  schools  of  theology;  secondly,  be- 
cause it  -n-ould  afford  the  professors  of  that  department  more  time  fer  study  and  reflection; 
and  finally,  because,  from  the  subdivision  of  the  students  into  smaller  groups,  it  would 
afford  them  constant  exercise  in  theological  discussion,  the  '?\-ant  of  which  is  a serious  de- 
fect in  our  present  system.  This  arrangement  the  professors  of  theology  are  unanimous 
in  regarding  as  most  conducive  to  the  advancement  of  the  theological  studies  of  the 
College. 

4.  Wiiat  is  the  state  of  the  College  -with  respect  to  its  library,  lecture-rooms,  and  other 
material  means  of  promoting  the  studies  connected  -with  your  department  ? and  state  what 
effects  the  increased  income  of  the  College,  since  the  year  1845,  has  had  upon  those 
studios  generally. 

With  regard  to  the  library,  I do  not  feel  myself  competent  to  give  the  Commissioners 
as  satisfactory  an  answer  as  I could  desire  ; as,  having  endeavoured  to  provide  myself  with 
nearly  all  tlie  works  whicli  I rec|uire  in  my  department,  I rarely  visit  the  libraiy  wuth  the 
view  of  consulting  writers  on  divinity.  I am  quite  of  opinion  that  it  contains  nearly  all 
the  tlioological  works  necessary  for  the  use  of  the  divinity  students,  as  discursive  reading 
would  he  by  no  means  useful  to  those  who  are  going  through  a course  of  elementary  theo- 
logical instruction  ; but  1 am  at  the  same  time  aware  that  it  is  not  furnislied  with  theolo- 
gical works  by  any  means  as  fully  as  the  library  of  such  an  important  ecclesiastical 
establishment  ought  to  bo.  Several  valuable  works  on  theology  have  been  added  to  its 
collection  of  late;  but,  as  by  the  provisions  of  the  increased  grant  to  the  College,  no  sum 
was  specially  appropriated  to  tlie  purchase  of  books  for  tho  librar3’,  and  therefore  any 
exptMiditure  of  money  for  that  purpose  must  be  made  from  the  allowance  for  the  support 
of  tho  members  of  tlie  College,  a deficiency  of  means  must  always  prove  an  effectual 
obstacle  to  an  adequate  supply  of  books  in  any  department  of  science  or  literature,  ily. 
lecture-room  appears  to  me  sufficiently  commodious;  it  lias  been  provided  vvith  suitable 
furniture,  vvith  the  exception  of  the  pnljiit,  which,  I believe,  it  is  intended  afier  some  time 
to  replace  by  a new  one.  The  increased  grant  has  enabled  the  Trustees  to  add  another 
year  to  tiic  course  of  tlieology,  and  thereby  to  make  considerable  progress  towards  a per- 
I’ect  system  of  theological  instruction. 

Thomas  Furlong, 

Professor  of  the  Class  of  Second  Year’s  Divinity. 


Answers  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Furlong,  Professor  of  Divinity,  to  the  Questions  in  Paper  C. 

[I  bog  leave  to  premise  that  there  are  several  matters  referred  to  in  the  queries  contained 
in  Paper  C,  of  which,  as  not  being  immediately  connected  vvith  ray  department  or  its  duties, 
I do  not  pretend  to  have  an  accurate  knowledge,  and,  therefore,  cannot  vouch  for  the 
entire  correctness  of  the  answers  given  to  such  queries.] 

1 . What  is  the  age  at  whicli  students  usually  enter  the  College  of  Maynootli,  and  is  there 
any  limitation  of  age? 

Students  usually  enter  Maynootli  College  between  sixteen  and  twentj'-one  years  of  age. 
Tlioro  is  no  limitation  of  age,  except  in  one  case  : — a candidate  for  admission  who  has  com- 
])lctcd  his  twenty-first  year,  is  not  admitted,  unless  ho  is  qualified  to  enter  the  class  of 
riictovic,  at  least. 

2.  lias  the  average  age  increased  or  diminished  since  tho  year  1845  ? 

I am  under  the  impression  that  the  average  age  of  entrants  has  diminished  since  the  year 
1845. 

3.  How,  and  by  whom,  are  the  500  free  students  selected  ? Are  any  parties  considered 
to  bo  entitled  exclusively  to  recommend?  and  if  so,  in  what  proportions?  Has  a bishop 
tho  right  to  recoinmciul  to  the  College  any  additional  number  of  students  who  arc  willing 
to  pay  their  expenses,  and  are  otherwise  qualified? 

Tlioy  are  selected  generally,  I believe,  by  examination  or  concursus.  The  bishop  of 
the  diocese  has  the  exclusive  right  to  recommend  to  tho  free  places  that  belong  to  it. 
Tho  clergymen  appointed  by  tho  bishop  to  examine  the  candidates  communicate  the, 
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result  to  him,  and  recommend  the  most  meritorious  to  his  choice.  No  bishop  has  a richt 
to  send  an  additional  inimher  of  students  to  the  College,  unless  it  is  permitted  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  Whether  such  a permission  has  been  given  since  the  time  of  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  free  places,  I am  not  aware. 

4.  What  is  tlie  average  preliminary  expense  incurred  by  a student  previous  to  his 
entrance,  distinguishing  his  education,  outfit,  boohs,  travelling  expenses.  &c.  ? 

To  answer  the  question  would  require  a general  knowledge  of  the  preliminary  education 
of  young  candidates  for  the  ministry,  which  1 do  not  possess.  I happen  to  know  three  or 
four  schools  where  young  lads  are  educated  for  Maynooth  College,  and  I would  say  that 
the  average  expense  of  education  in  these  schools  is  £l50.  Tho  outfit  of  a young  student 
prepai’ing  for  entrance  into  College  might  cost  from  £l2  to  £15.  The  books  indispensably 
necessary  immediately  on  his  entrance  should  not  exceed  in  pi-ice  £2  or  £3.  Travelling 
e.vpenses  must,  it  is  clear,  vary  in  amount  with  the  distance  of  the  yoitng  man’s  home  from 
the  College,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  facilities  of  traveihug,  are  an  item  gene- 
rally scarce  worth  calculation. 

5.  Is  any,  and  what,  entrance  fee  or  other  sum  paid  by  each  student  to  the  College  ? and 
if  so,  at  what  times  ? 

An  entrance  fee  of  eight  guineas  is  paid  by  each  student  before  he  is  admitted  into  the 
College. 

6.  What  is  the  entrance  course,  or  in  what  books  or  subjects  is  each  student  required 
to  he  prepared  previous  to  his  entrance  ? 

A candidate  for  admission  into  the  first  class  of  divinity  is  examined  in  natural  philosojdiy 
and  mathematics  ; a candidate  for  admission  into  the  latter  class  is  examined  in  logic,  meta- 
])hysics,  and  ethics.  With  regard  to  the  classes  of  logic,  &c.,  rlietoric,  and  humanity,  the 
details  of  the  preparatory  courses  would  be  a mere  transcript  of  the  entrance  card,  -which, 
of  course,  the  President  will  feel  happy  to  furnish  to  the  Commissioners. 

7.  When,  and  by  wiiom,  and  in  whose  presence,  and  in  what  manner,  is  that  examina- 
tion conducted  ; and,  in  particular,  whether  it  is  usual  that  he  should  be  examined  by  only' 
one  pi-ofessor,  or  by  more,  and  how  many  ? 

The  Statutes  of  the  College  require  that  at  least  three  masters  attend  at  the  examina- 
tion of  each  student  at  entrance  ; a greater  number  is  usually  ])resent.  The  examination 
is  conducted  principally  by  the  Professors  of  Rhetoric  and  Humanity,  but  each  of  the 
masters  present  may  propose  questions  to  the  candidate,  and  they  frequently  do  so.  All 
the  masters  of  the  College  are  competent  to  attend,  and  to  vote  at  the  entrance  examina- 
tions, but,  for  gi-eater  convenience,  three  arc  specially  selected  to  conduct  the  examination 
in  mathematics,  for  entrance  into  the  two  classes  of  logic  and  rhetoric. 

8.  Are  the  candidates  for  entrance  examined,  in  all  cases,  carefully,  as  to  their  Icnow- 
ledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  or  are  they  usually  required  merely  to  translate 
portions  of  some  of  the  books  of  the  entrance  course  ? Describe,  as  well  as  you  can,  the 
degree  of  proficiency  required  from  tlie  candidates,  and  how  tested  ? 

Tiie  candidates  for  entrance  are  required  not  only  to  translate  correctly  portions  of  a 
Greek  and  Latin  book  selected  from  the  entrance  course,  hut  are  also  examined  in  tlie 
rudiments  of  both  languages.  Passages  selected  by  chance  are  pointed  out  to  each  candi- 
date, and  a short  interval  of  time  allowed  him  to  peruse  them;  he  is  then  required  to 
render  the  sense  of  the  passages  accurately,  and  examined  also  carefully  in i^arsing. 

9.  Are  they  examined  in  English  composition,  or  as  to  their  knowledge  of  the  English 
language ; and  by  whom,  and  in  whose  presence,  and  in  what  manner,  is  that  examination 
conducted  ? 

No. 

10.  How  many  candidates  have  been  rejected,  in  each  year,  since  tho  year  1844,  respec- 
tively specifying  the  districts  from  whicli  sucli  candidates  presented  themselves  ? 

I cannot  inform  the  Commissioners,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  on  these  points. 

11.  Have  any  instances  occurred,  since  the  year  1845,  inclusive,  in  which  any  place  has 
been  left  unoccupied  for  one  year  or  more,  or  during  any  considerable  portion  of  one  year’s 
study  ? State  the  number  and  instances  in  wdiich  places  have  remained  unoccupied  after 
the  annual  examination  in  each  year  and  period,  and  how  long  each  place  has  remained  so 
unoccupied  ? 

The  President  alone,  it  seems  to  me,  could  furnish  to  the  Commissioners  precise  and 
correct  information  on  these  matters. 

12.  In  case  of  such  rejection  of  a candidate,  does  the  bishop  by  whom  he  was  sent  up  get 
an  opportunity  of  proposing  another  candidate  who  may  he  in  time  to  save  tho  current 
year  ? 

_ 13.  What  is  the  commencement  of  the  academical  year,  and  at  what  time  are  the  can- 
didates for  entrance  examined  and  selected? 

The  academical  year  commences  in  September.  The  entrance  e.xaminations  are  held  on 
the  25th  of  August  and  following  days,  continuously,  till  the  candidates  are  examined. 
Individual  candidates  present  themselves  occasionally  during  the  course  of  the  year,  as  free 
places  become  vacant,  and  are  admitted  until  Easter. 

14.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  to  require  a higher  standard  of  attainments  for  the  candi- 
datos  for  entrance?  What  improvements  do  you  consider  desirable  in  that  respect?  Is 
such  improvement  impracticable  or  difficult?  If  so,  from  what  causes,  and  are  you  able 
to  suggest  how  these  causes  could  be  removed  ? 
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The  standard  of  classical  education  appears  to  me  sufficiently  higli.  I would  deem  it 
most  desirable  to  adopt  a liigher  tost  of  proficiency  in  the  knowledge  and  use  of  the  English 
lan<rua"Ctlian  the  mere  translation  of  a t^reek  or  Latin  author  aftords,  and  also  to  retjinre 
strictly^  the  historical  and  geographical  knowledge  winch  the  entrance  course  presenbes. 
How  far  this  is  practicable  I am  not  prepared  to  state.  Much  has  been  done  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  prelates,  in  tlieir  respective  dioceses,  to  raise  the  standard  of  prelnnmary  education 
for  the  young  candidates  for  the  ministry,  but  they  have  had  to  contend  with  many  diffi- 
culties and  many  counteracting  infinonccs.  which  have  not  alloweu  them  to  reap  all  the 

fruit  that  might  bo  derived  from  their  zealous  exertions. 

15  Of  howmany  years  does  the  complete  course  of  collegiate  study  consist  ! _ 

For  those  who  commence  tlicir  collegiate  course  with  moral  philosophy  it  consists  of  six 
years.  Several,  however,  at  entrance,  are  admitted  into  the  classes  of  rhetoric  or  humanity, 
and  thereby  a year  or  two  ai-o  added  to  their  collegiate  course. 

IG.  Has  any,  and  what  change  in  this  res])Oct  been  made  since  the  increased  grant  of 
] 845  ? ... 

Since  the  increased  grant,  afourth  year  hashcen  added  to  the  course  of  divinity. 

17.  What  number  of  the  students,  since  1845,  have  commenced  their  studios  in  College 
in  each  sweral  class  ? 

I cannot  say.  , i ^ ^ 

18  When  a candidate,  at  his  entrance,  is  desirous  of  heing  admitted  to  any  class,  except 
the  lowest,  immediately  on  his  entrance  into  College,  is  he  examined  in  the  subjects  of  the 

classes  which  he  thus  passes  over  ? _ 

lie  is  examined  in  the  subjects  appertaining  to  the  class  immediately  preceding  that  for 
which  he  presents  himself.  If  a candidate  propose  for  admission  in  the  Logic  Class,_  ho 
is  liable  to  bo  examined  in  any  of  the  authors  named  in  the  entrance  course  lor  admission, 
not  onlv  into  that  class,  but  also  the  classes  of  rhetoric  and  humanity.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  Rhetoric  Class,  with  regard  to  the  entrance  course  specified  for  admission  into 
the  class  of  humanity.  ^ • ->t,- 

19.  Is  any  credit  given  to  the  candidate  for  entrance,  either  irrespective  ol.  or  in  addition 
to  his  acfTiiiremcnts  appearing  on  his  examination  for  the  course  ot  studies  in  which  he  has 
been  previously  engaged  iimler  former  instructors  ? and  if  so,  how  is  the  fact  of  lus  having 
been  so  engaged,  and  tlio  nature  and  extent  of  such  previous  course  of  studies,  certified  or 

^His  mSfc'or  capabilities  arc,  I may  say,  almost  exclusively  determined  by  the  character 
of  his  examination.  i n • a.  o 

20  What  is  the  subject  and  course  of  studyfov  each  year  of  the  complete  collegiate  course . 

It  is  the  President  of  the  College  who  can  furnish  the  Commissioners  accurate  intorma- 

tion  on  that  head.  . .it 

21.  Is  a student  of  more  than  usual  ability  or  industry  permitted  to  compress  tlie  sub- 
iects  of  two  years’  courses  into  one  year,  and  thus  to  shorten  the  duration  of  his  College 
course  ? or  is  he  ever  promoted  so  as  to  shorten  the  duration  of  his  College  course  . 

It  has  sometimes  happened  that  students  have  been  allowed  to  pass  over  the  Rhetoric 
Class  and  the  class  of  natural  philosophy.  The  latter  permission,  as  far  as  I know,  is 
rarely  conceded  ; the  former  more  frequently,  in  consideration  of  .^upenor  merit,  or,  per- 
haps, a pressing  demand  for  clergymen  in  the  diocese  to  which  the  individual  belongs. 

22.  IIow  many  examinations  in  each  year  are  held  for  the  students  of  each  class,  and 
at  what  periods  of  the  year  do  those  examinations  take  place? 

I’wo—one  ill  the  month  of  January,  the  other  in  the  month  of  Jnno._  _ 

23.  Arc  any,  and  what,  prizes  or  rewai’ds  given  to  the  students  ior  distiugmslicd  answer- 
ing at  such  examinations  ? 

Yes  • books  arc  given  as  prizes  to  the  most  distinguished  students  in  each  class.  In 
one  iiistance  a sum  of  monoy  is  given,  as  a reward  for  the  best  essay  written  on  a given 
suhioct  The  competition  for  this  prize  is  confined  to  the  students  on  the  Dunboyne  Estab- 
lishment. What  the  prizes  generally  given  are,  and  their  value,  I am  not  able  precisely 
to  state.  , • • . 1, 

24.  Wliat  is  the  usual  or  average  number  and  value  of  the  premiums  given  at  each 


examination  ? 

I do  not  know.  , , i i 

25.  Who  are  the  examiners  of  each  class,  and  what  is  the  usual  duration  oi  each  exami- 
nation, and  how  are  the  same  conducted?  _ , . 

The  examinations  arc  held  at  the  same  time  in  four  different  classes.  The  acting  supe- 
riors and  professors  arc  aiijiortioned  in  a certain  order  to  each  class.  In  the  Divinity  Classes 
ten  minutes  are  aUowod  for  the  examination  of  eacli  student.  The  matter  of  examination 
consists  of  the  subjects  that  have  been  treated  in  the  public  lectures  during  the  preceding 
portion  of  the  academic  year.  . . , 

26.  What  consequence  follows  in  the  case  of  a student  wdio,  on  lus^  examination,  does 
not  display  such  proficiency  as  might  he  expected  from  ordinary  abilities  and  moderate 

industry  ? • 1 1 1 1 i 

The  orders,  to  which  he  maybe  entitled  by  his  position  in  the  College,  are  withlickl,  ana 
he  may,  in  certain  cases,  be  removed  altogether  from  the  College. 

27.  Is  there  any  provision  made,  in  such  a case,  to  compel  a student  to  remain  a secoiul 
year  in  the  same  class,  or  does  each  student,  at  the  termination  of  the  year,  proceed,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  to  the  studies  and  subjects  appointed  for  the  succeeding  year? 
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A student  who  has  acquitted  himself  badly  in  any  of  his  classes  may  be  compelled  by  the 
President  to  remain  in  the  same  class  a second  year.  It  has  been  sometimes  done. 

28.  What  provisions  exist  to  compel  or  induce  the  students  of  the  senior  classes  to  retain 
or  increase  their  knowledge  of  the  subjects  of  the  preceding  classes : as,  for  instance,  to 
induce  a divinity  student  to  keep  up  his  knowledge  of  Greek,  mathematics,  or  natm-al 
philosophy? 

I am  not  aware  of  any  provision  made  expressly  for  that  purpose,  but  the  use  of  the 
Latin  language  by  almost  all  Catholic  writers  on  divinity,  in  the  classes  of  theology  and 
moral  philosophy,  and  in  the  liturgy  of  the  3:toman  Catholic  Church,  ensure  the  retention 
of  at  least  a competent  knowledge  of  that  language ; whilst  the  frequent  references  made 
in  the  iheology  and  Scripture  Classes  to  the  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament,  and  also 
occasionally  to  tlie  Septiiagint  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  furnish  an  inducement  to  the 
divinity  students  to  cultivate  the  knowledge  once  acquired  of  the  Greek  language. 


Appendix,  No.  8. 

Eov.  T.  Furlong’s 
Answers  to  Paper  C. 


Thomas  Furlong, 

Professor  of  the  Class  of  Second  Year's  Divinity. 


Answers  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Neville,  Professor  of  Theology,  to  the  Questions  in  Henry  Neville’s 

Paper  B Answers  to  Papers. 

1.  What  professorship  do  yon  hold?  IIow  long  have  yon  held  it?  What  are  its 
emoluments,  salary,  or  fees  ? When  was  it  founded  ? 

I hold  the  Professorship  of  Firet  Year's  Theology  since  January,  1852:  my  salary  is 
£’264  a year,  and  there  are  no  fees.  The  theological  professorships  have  been  increased 
ou  two  different  occasions : a third  chair  was  added  to  the  two  which  previously  existed, 
about  six-and-twenty  ycai-s  ago : after  the  grant  in  1845  their  number  was  increased  to 
four ; of  these  1 hold  the  junior  professorship. 

2.  Wliat  are  the  duties  performed  by  you  a.s  professor?  How  many  lectures  do  you 
give  duiing  the  year,  and  for  what  period?  What  examinations  do  yon  hold?  Are  your 
lectures  chiefly  catechetical  or  in  the  form  of  prelections?  Out  of  what  books,  and  on 
what  subjects,  do  you  lecture  or  examine  ? What  classes  of  students  attend  your  lectures 
and  c.\aminatioiis  ? and  what  is  the  average  number  of  such  attendants?  Is  such  attend- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  students  voluntary  or  compulsory ; and  do  the  students,  or  any  of 
thorn,  pay  any  fees  for  attendance  on  your  lectures  or  examinations,  or  for  obtaining  certi- 
ficates of  such  attendances  ? 

kly  chief  duty  as  professor  is  confined  to  the  teaching  of  theology.  I hold  nine 
classes,  cacii  of  an  hour’s  duration,  during  every  week  of  the  academical  vear,  and  two 
examinations.  My  teacliing  is  neither  exclusively  prolectionary  nor  catechetical.  At 
each  lecture  one  or  two  students  are  called  upon  to  explain  a portion  of  the  treatise  pre- 
viously appointed.  I correct  any  mistakes  into  which  they  may  fall,  and  explain  more 
fully  the  points  not  sufficiently  dwelt  upon  by  them.  I also  occasionally  give  explanatory 
lectures  when  the  business  happens  to  be  more  than  ordinaidly  difficult,  or  when  the  trea- 
tise appears  to  me  not  sufficiently  full  or  satisfactory.  The  house  treatises  arc  Delahogue’s 
“Theologia  Dogmatica,”  and  Scavini’s  “Thcologia  Moralis.”  1,  however,  refer  to  other 
writers  on  dogmatic  theology,  such  as  Suarez,  Do  Lugo,  Becanus,  Toumely — and  recom- 
mend the  study  of  St.  Lignori’s  Moral  Theology.  Tlie  subjects  of  my  lectures  are  the 
complete  course  of  Dogmatic  and  Moral  Theology.  The  average  number  of  students  in 
my  class  is  about  70,  and  their  attendance  is  of  obligation.  I receive  no  fees  vvhatsoever. 

3.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  any  alterations  might  be  made  in  the  number  of  lecturers 
or  professors  in  your  department,  or  in  the  duties  connected  therewith,  or  the  Statutes  and 
arrangements  relating  thereto,  which  might  advance  the  studies  of  the  subjects  connected 
with  your  professorship,  and  promote  the  general  interests  of  the  College. 

An  alteration  is  now  looked  for  by  the  Professors  of  Theology,  which,  I am  con- 
vinced, would  he  attended  with  advantage  to  tlie  studies,  whilst  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  professors,  in  order  to  efficiently  discharge  their  duties,  without  injury  to  their 
boalth.  It  is,  that  each  of  the  Professors  of  Theology  should  give  but  one  lecture  daily.  This 
arrangement  is  quite  compatible  with  the  present  disposition  of  the  tlieological  course  : for 
two  of  the  present  classes  could  be  combined,  and  the  two  professors  who  lecture  each  of 
them  twice  in  the  day  at  present,  might  lecture  them  conjointly,  one  in  the  morning,  the 
other  in  the  mid-day.  This  would  afford  an  opportunity  of  conducting  the  Jloral  and 
Dogmatic  Classes  distinctly,  but  pari  passu,  which  appears  to  be  the  system  prevailing  in 
all  other  Catholic  colleges. 

4.  What  is  the  state  of  the  College  with  respect  to  its  library,  lecture-rooms,  and  other 
material  means  of  promoting  the  studies  connected  wiih  your  department  ? and  state  what 
effects  the  increased  income  of  the  College,  since  the  year  1845,  has  had  upon  these 
studios  generally. 

Some  improvements  have  been  made  in  these  matters  since  the  increased  grant  of 
1845,  others  are  contemplated,  but  a good  deal  remains  yet  to  be  done. 

Henry  Neville, 

Professor  of  First  Year’s  Divinity. 
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Al'PENDIX,  No.  8. 

Ilev.  Henry  Neville’s 
Answers  to  Paper  C. 


Answers  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Keville,  Professor  of  Theology,  to  the  Questions  in 
Paper  C. 


1.  What  is  the  age  at  which  students  usually  enter  the  College  of  Maynooth,  and  is 
there  any  limitation  of  age  ? 

The  average  age  is,  I think,  about  17.  There  is  no  limitation  of  age  observed. 

2.  Has  the  average  age  increased  or  diminished  since  the  year  1845? 

The  Freshmen,  as  a body,  are  younger  now  than  those  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
since  ; I could  not,  however, "^fix  the  time  when  this  change  commenced — at  the  year  1845. 
I think  it  began  earlier,  and  arose  from  the  establishment  of  seminaries  through  the 
country. 

3.  How,  and  by  w’hom,  are  the  500  free  students  selected  ? Are  any  parties  considered 
to  be  entitled  exclusively  to  recommend  ? and  if  so,  in  what  proportions  ? Has  a bishop 
the  right  to  recommend  to  the  College  any  additional  number  of  students  who  are  wilUng 
to  pay  their  expenses,  and  are  otherwise  qualified. 

The  500  places  have  been  divided  between  the  Bishops  in  proportion  to  the  wants  of 
their  dioceses.  Each  bishop  exclusively  appoints  to  his  own  places.  I do  not  think  a 
bishop  can  recommend  extra  studems,  even  though  they  be  willing  to  meet  the  expenses. 

4.  What  is  the  average  preliminary  expense  incurred  by  a student  previous  to  his 
entrance,  distinguishing  his  education,  outfit,  books,  travelling  expenses,  &c.? 

It  is  very  hard  to  set  down  an  average,  the  facilities  of  education  differ  so  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  Tlio  expenses  are  much  the  same  as  are  incurred  in  the  preliminary 
education  of  a student  for  the  universities. 

5.  Is  any,  and  what,  entrance  fee  or  other  sum  paid  by  each  student  to  the  College?  and, 
if  so,  at  what  times  ? 

Eight  pounds  are  paid  as  entrance  fee. 

6.  What  is  the  entrance  course,  or  in  what  books  or  subjects  is  each  student  required  to 
bo  prepared  previous  to  his  entrance  ? 

For  answer  to  this  I must  refer  the  Commissioners  to  the  entrance  card,  which  I have 
been  told,  will  be  submitted  to  them  by  the  College  authorities. 

7.  When,  and  by  whom,  and  in  whoso  presence,  and  in  what  manner,  is  that  examina> 
tion  conducted ; and,  in  particular,  whether  it  is  usual  that  he  should  be  examined  by  only 
one  professor,  or  by  more,  and  how  many  ? 

The  first  part  of  tliis  question  will  be  answered  under  question  13.  As  to  the  second, 
all  professors  and  officers  of  the  house  are  entitled  to  examine.  A quorum  consists  of 


8.  Are  the  candidates  for  entrance  examined,  in  all  cases,  carefully,  as  to  their  know- 
ledge of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  or  are  they  usually  required  merely  to  translate 
portions  of  some  of  the  books  of  the  entrance  course?  Describe,  as  well  as  you  cau,  the 
degree  of  proficiency  required  from  the  candidates,  and  how  tested? 

The  examination  is  strict,  and  not  confined  to  translation  merely.  I cannot  better 
state  my  idea  of  the  proficiency  of  the  candidates  than  l>y  saying  that  the  successful  ones 
arc  well  made  up  in  the  books  appointed  for  examination.  As  to  the  manner — each  can- 
didate is  examined  apart  from  the  othert,  and  is  allowed  about  a quarter  of  an  hour  for 
preparation,  without,  however,  the  assistance  of  lexicon  or  grammar. 

9.  Are  they  examined  in  F.nglish  composition,  or  as  to  their  knowledge  of  the  English 
language  ; and  by  wlioin,  and  in  whose  presence,  and  in  what  manner,  is  that  examination' 
conducted  ? 

Ko.  _ . . 

10.  How  many  candidates  have  been  rejected  in  each  year  since  the  year  1844,  respec- 
tively specifying  the  districts  from  which  such  candidates  presented  themselves  ? 

I am  unable  to  answer  this  question. 

11.  Have  any  instances  occurred,  since  the  year  1845,  inclusive,  in  which  any  place  has 

been  left  unoccupied  for  one  year  or  more,  or  during  any  considerable  portion  of  one  year  s 
study?  State  the  number  and  instances  in  which  places  have  remained  unoccupied  after 
the  annual  examination  in  each  year  and  period,  and  how  long  each  place  has  remained  so 
unoccupied.  i i ^ 

A few  instances  have  occurred,  but  I cannot  exactly  state  them  number,  or  the  length  oi 
time  the  places  continued  vacant. 

12.  In  case  of  such  rejection  of  a candidate,  does  the  bishop  by  whom  lie  was  sent  up 
get  an  opportunity  of  proposing  another  candidate  who  may  be  in  time  to  save  the  current 
year  ? 

Ho  does.  _ • -u  j- 

13.  What  is  the  commencement  of  the  academical  year,  and  at  what  time  are  the  candi- 


dates for  entrance  examined  and  selected?  _ _ 

The  academic  year  commences  on  September  11.  The  entrance  examinations  are  held 
on  25th  August  and  following  days. 

14.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  to  require  a higher  standard  of  attainments  for  the  candi- 
dates for  entrance?  What  improvements  do  you  consider  desirable  in  that  respect  ? Is 
such  improvement  impracticable  or  difficult  ? If  so,  from  what  causes,  and  are  you  able  to 
suggest  how  these  causes  could  be  removed  ? 

A higher  standard  of  attainments  does  appear  desirable.  There  is  at  present  no  exam- 
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ination  to  test  the  candidate’s  knowledge  of  the  English  language  : this  should  be  remedied. 
The  examination  in  Algebra  and  Geometry  might  be  made  stricter — for  instance,  by 
requiring  for  entrance  such  knowledge  of  those  branches  as  would  render  it  unnecessary 
for  them  to  form  any  part  of  the  College  course. 

15.  Of  how  many  years  does  the  complete  course  of  collegiate  study  consist  ? 

Of  eight  years. 

16.  Has  any,  and  what  change  in  this  respect  been  made  since  the  increased  grant  of 
1845? 

One  year  has  been  added  to  the  course.  The  theological  course,  at  present,  extends 
over  four  years,  before  1845  it  was  completed  in  three. 

17.  What  number  of  the  students,  since  1845,  have  commenced  their  studies  in  College 
in  each  several  class  ? 

This  I am  not  informed  on,  and  could  discover  only  by  application  to  the  President’s 
books,  which  I tliink  unnecessary,  as  this  question  has  been  proposed  to  himself. 

18.  When  a candidate,  at  his  entrance,  is  desirous  of  being  admitted  to  any  class,  except 
the  lowest,  immediately  on  his  entrance  into  College,  is  he  examined  in  the  subjects  of  the 
classes  wlhcli  he  thus  passes  over  ? 

For  entrance  to  the  Class  of  Rhetoric  or  Philosophy  the  candidate  is  examined  in  the 
subjects  of  the  class  or  classes  passed  over:  for  entrance  to  the  Class  of  Physics,  he  is 
examined  in  philosophy : for  entrance  into  theology,  in  physics,  unless  he  be  prepared  in 
at  least  a year’s  portion  of  the  theological  course. 

19.  Is  any  credit  given  to  the  candidate  for  entrance,  either  irrespective  of,  or  in  addi- 
tion to  his  acquirements  appeai-ing  on  his  examination,  for  the  course  of  studies  in  which 
he  has  been  previously  engaged  under  former  instructors?  and  if  so,  bow  is  the  fact  of  bis 
having'  been  so  engaged,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  such  previous  course  of  studies 
certified  or  ascertained  ? 

No. 

20.  What  is  the  subject  and  course  of  study  for  each  year  of  the  complete  collegiate 
course  ? 

The  first  two  years  are  occupied  in  the  study  of  classics,  algebra  and  geometry,  and 
Belles  Lettres.  The  course  of  first  year’s  philosophy  comprehends  logic,  metaphysiesy 
and  ethics.  In  this  year  French  also  is  read.  In  the  fourth  year  some  science  is  read, 
together  with  natural  philosophy.  The  students  of  this  class  commence  the  study  of 
ecclesiastical  history,  and  continue  it  to  the  end  of  their  course.  The  four  remaining  years 
are  devoted  to  the  study  of  theology ; to  which  is  added,  during  the  three  last,  the  study 
of  the  Sacred  Scripture. 

21.  Is  a student  of  more  than  usual  ability  or  industry  permitted  to  compress  the 
subjects  of  two  years’  courses  into  one  year,  and  thus  to  shorten  the  duration  of  his 
College  course?  or  is  he  ever  promoted  so  as  to  shorten  the  duration  of  his  College 
course  ? 

No. 

2’2.  How  many  examinations  in  each  year,  are  held  for  the  students  of  each  class,  and  at 
what  periods  of  the  year  do  those  examinations  take  place  ? 

Two,  one  at  Christmas,  the  second  in  June,  at  the  close  of  the  academical  year. 

23.  Are  any,  and  what  prizes  or  rewards  given  to  the  students  for  distinguished  answer.. 
ing  at  such  examinations  ? 

Prizes  are  given  publicly,  at  the  end  of  the  academical  year,  to  those  students  whom  the 
professors  deem  most  deserving,  regard  being  had  not  only  to  the  two  examinations,  but 
also  to  the  answering  in  class  throughout  the  year. 

24.  What  is  the  usual  or  average  number  and  value  of  the  premiums  given  at  each 
examination  ? 

Three  premiums  are  awarded  to  each  class:  their  average  values  are,  of  the  first,  about 
£2;  of  the  second,  £l  10a.,  and  of  the  third,  £1. 

25.  Who  are  the  examiners  of  each  class,  and  what  is  the  usual  duration  of  each  exami- 
nation, and  how  are  the  same  conducted  ? 

The  principal  examiner  in  each  class  is  the  professor  of  that  class : one  or  two  others 
sometimes  attend,  but  he  is  frequently  without  any  assistants. 

26.  What  consequence  follows  in  the  case  of  a student  who,  on  his  examination, 
does  not  display  such  proficiency  as  might  be  expected  from  ordinary  abilities,  and 
moderate  industry? 

If  a student  at  the  eud  of  a year’s  course  should  prove  incompetent,  ho  is  excluded  from 
orders,  and  in  some  cases  obliged  to  read  that  year’s  business  again. 

27.  Is  there  any  provision  made  in  such  a case  to  compel,  a student  to  remain  a 
second  year  in  the  same  class,  or  does  each  student  at  the  termination  of  the  year, 
proceed,  as  a matter  of  coin-se,  to  the  studies  and  subjects  appointed  for  the  succeed- 
ing year? 

Answered  under  question  26. 

28.  What  provisions  exist  to  compel  or  induce  the  students  of  the  senior  classes  to 
retain  or  increase  their  knowledge  of  the  subjects  of  the  preceding  classes : as,  for  in- 
stance, to  induce  a divinity  student  to  keep  up  his  knowledge  of  Greek,  mathematics, 
or  natural  philosophy  ? 

No  such  provisions  have  hitherto  been  made. 

N.B. — In  answering  these  questions  I have  occasionally  referred  the  Commissioners  to 
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other  parties  for  information,  presuming  that  I tvas  expected  to  answer  only  those  queg- 
tions  connected  with  my  own  department,  or  of  which  I had  personal  knowledge. 

This  observation  applies  also  to  my  answering  of  the  questions  in  paper  B. 

Henry  Neville, 
Professor  of  First  Year’s  Divinity. 


Answers  of  the  Rev.  S.  Gillic,  Professor  of  Sacred  Scripture  and  Hebrew,  to  the  Questions 
in  Paper  B. 

1.  What  professorship  do  you  hold?  _ How  long  have  you  held  it?  What  are  its 
emoluments,  salary,  or  fees  ? When  was  it  founded  ? 

I hold  the  Professorship  of  Sacred  Scripture  and  Hebrew.  I received  my  appointment 
on  the  18th  of  January  last*  My  salary,  as  professor,  is  £264  a year,  with  £3U  a year  for 
commons,  attendance,  &c.  I have  no  other  emoluments,  and  receive  no  fees.  The  Pro- 
fessorship of  Sacred  Scripture  was  founded  in  1795,  the  year  in  which  the  College  was 
established  ; the  class  of  Hebrew  was  assigned  to  the  Professor  of  Sacred  Scripture  in  the 
year  1818.  ’ 

2.  What  are  the  duties  performed  by  you  as  professor?  How  many  lectures  do  you 
give  during  the  year,  and  for  what  period  ? What  examinations  do  you  hold  ? Are  your 
lectures  chiefly  catechetical  or  in  the  form  of  prelections?  Out  of  what  books,  and  on 
what  subjects,  do  you  lecture  or  examine  ? What  classes  of  students  attend  your  lectures 
and  examinations  ? and  what  is  the  average  number  of  such  attendants  ? Is  such  attend- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  students  voluntary  or  compulsory  ; and  do  the  students  or  any  of 
tliera  pay  any  fees  for  attendance  on  your  lectures  or  examinations,  or  for  obtaining  certi- 
ficates of  such  attendances  ? 

My  duties  are  to  give  four  lectures  a week  : two  in  Sacred  Scripture,  and  two  in  Hebrew, 
during  the  entire  course  of  the  academical  year.  These  lectures  are  interrupted  only 
durin"  the  periods  at  which  the  general  examinations  are  held,  a few  days  allowed  the 
students  to  prepare  for  these  examinations,  a week  in  January,  at  Easter,  and  at  Pentecost, 
and  three  days  in  November,  and  the  beginning  of  Lent.  1 hold,  annually,  two  public 
examinations  of  the  Scripture  Class,  and  two  of  each  of  the  Hebrew  Classes.  Those  exami- 
nations are  oral.  Besides  I hold  two  examinations  in  the  Scripture  Class,  conducted  in 

writing one  in  the  month  of  March,  to  which  all  the  students  in  the  class  arc  subjected ; 

and  an  examination  for  honors,  which  is  held  at  the  close  of  the  academical  year,  and  in 
which  only  the  more  distinguished  students,  about  one-third  of  the  whole,  arc  allowed  to 
compete.  ’ My  lectures  in  Hebrew  are  entirely  catechetical,  those  in  Sacred  Scripture  are 
partly  catechetical,  and  ]jartly  in  the  form  of  prelections.  The  Scripture  lectures  are  given 
on  Wednesday  and  Saturday.  The  Saturday  lecture  lasts  an  hour,  and  that  on  Wednesday 
an  hour  and  a-half.  The  hour  on  Saturday,  and  the  first  hour  on  Wednesday,  are  devoted 
to  the  critical  examination,  the  inter])retation  and  exposition  of  tlie  sacred  text.  I take 
the  chapter  appointed  on  the  xn-oceding  class  day,  and  call  upon  a student  (without  any 
previous  notice  given  him)  to  comment  upon  a portion  of  the  chapter.  If  there  be  difierent 
readings  of  the  text,  I interrogate  him  on  them.  I pass  then  to  the  meaning  of  the 
passage — the  context — the  general  bearing  of  the  chapter,  &c.  ^ When  any  point  of  doc- 
trine can  be  proved  from  a text,  or  is  confirmed  by  it,  I always  direct  attention  to  this,  and 
dwell  upon  the  text  more  particularly.  Should  the  answering  appear  unsatisfactory,  I 
explain  the  ]>assago  myself;  I give  ray  own  opinion,  and  the  reasons  for  it,  on  every 
doulitful  or  disputed  text.  I am  obliged  to  call  upon  four  students  during  every  class,  in 
order  to  havo  an  opportunity  of  interrogating  all  before  the  close  of  the  year.  During  tlie 
last  half  hour  of  Wednesday’s  class  I deliver  a prelection  on  the  prolegomena  of  Scripture, 
general  questions  connected  with  the  history,  genuineness,  divinity,  &c.,  of  the  sacred 
writings.  Thus  I am  at  present  engaged  in  a scries  of  lectures  on  the  nature  and  extent 
of  inspiration.  Last  year  1 treated  of  the  authors,  language,  style,  &c.,  of  the  hooks  of  the 
Old  Testament.  I use  in  class  the  vulgate  edition  of  the  Scriptures,  but  references  are 
constantly  made  to  the  original  text  and  the  difTereiit  versions.  The  commentary  of 
Menochius  is  the  class-book  appointed  by  the  board  ; but  this  commentary  being  much  too 
short  and  meagre,  the  students  do  not  confine  themselves  to  it.  The  works  in  general  use 

among  thcniaro : Cornelius  a Lapide,  Estius,  Maldonatus,  Jansenius,  Bornardindo  Pcquiguy, 

Mauduit,  Calinct,  Bonfrerius,  &c.,  &c. 

The  divinity  students  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  years  are  obliged  to  attend  the 
lectures  and  examinations  in  Sacred  Scripture.  I am  not  in  a position  to  state  tlic  average 
number  of  students  attending  the  Scripture  Class.  The  number  at  present  is  194. 

The  Hebrew  lectures  are  open  to  members  of  the  Scripture  Class,  but  attendance  on  the 
part  of  these  students  is  altogether  voluntary.  Studonts  on  the  Dmiboyne  Establishnient 
are  obliged  to  two  years’  attendance,  unless  they  havo  attended  the  class  during  their 
ordinary  course.  Last  year  there  were,  in  the  more'  advanced  class,  but  two  students  ; in  the 
lower  class,  twelve.  The  numbers  are  now  twelve  and  fourteen  respectively. 

3.  Arc  you  of  opinion  that  any  alterations  might  bo  made  in  the  number  of  lecturers  or 
professors  in  your  department,  or  in  the  duties  connected  therewith,  or  the  Statutes  and 

* Having  been  so  recently  appointed  professor  in  tlic  College,  and  having,  therefore,  very  little  experience  in 
its  actual  nianngement,  my  aiisn'ors  cannot  be  so -full  nor  so  salisl'aetory  as  I could  wish. 
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arrangements  relating  thereto,  which  miglit  advance  tlie  studies  of  the  subjects  connected 
with  your  professorship,  and  promote  the  general  interests  of  the  College. 

I conceive  that  considerable  alterations  arc  called  for  in  my  department,  and  that  by 
such  alterations  the  studies  connected  with  my  professorship  would  be  materially  advanced. 
The  number  of  students  who  attend  my  Hebrew  lectures,  as  may  be  seen  from  my  answer 
to  the  second  question,  is  very  small.  Students  of  the  Divinity  Classes,  having  nothing  to 
make  them  interested  in  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  language,  attend  in  very  small  numbers. 
Hence  the  class  is  principally  composed  of  the  Dunboyne  students,  who  thus  commence 
the  study  after  their  promotion  to  that  Establishment.  When  there  are  few  in  a class 
there  can  be  but  little  emulation  amongst  its  members,  and  the  study  of  the  rudiments  of 
a language  must  be  irksome  and  distasteful  to  tliose  who  have  just  completed  a long 
course  of  theological  studies.  The  result  is,  that  the  benefit  of  the  Hebrew  lectures  is 
confined  to  few,  and  the  study  of  the  language  is  not  prosecuted  witli  that  zeal  and 
diligence  which  it  requires.  Again,  tliree  years  must  elapse  between  a student’s  leaving 
the  classes  in  which  Greek  is  taught,  and  his  entering  the  class  of  Scripture.  During  this 
interval,  occupied  in  severe  study,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  he  must  have  forgotten  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  previous  knowledge.  Hence  he  must  find  great  difficulty  in  the 
critical  study  of  the  Greek  Scriptures. 

Now,  I do  not  thinlc  it  advisable  to  insist  upon  all  divinity  students  learning  the  Hebrew 
language.  Neither  do  I think  it  wise  to  enforce  upon  all  a deep  study  of  the  Greek  text. 
The  study  of  theology  is  so  arduous  as  to  require  students  of  but  moderate  abilities  to 
devote  to  it  all  their  energies.  What  I suggest,  then,  is  this.  I give  at  present,  on  every 
Thursday,  two  Hebrew  lectures,  of  from  haJt'  to  three  quarters  of  an  hour  each.  I propose 
to  give  two  lectures  of  an  liour  each.  Of  four  lectures  thus  delivered,  fortnightly,  two 
would  be,  as  at  present,  lectures  on  the  Hebrew  language;  one  on  the  application  of  the 
Hebrew  language  to  the  resolution  of  scriptural  difficulties  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  one 
on  Biblical  Greek.  I would  make  attendance  on  the  Greek  lectures  during  the  second 
divinity  year,  and  on  the  two  ordinary  Hebrew  lectures  during  tlie  third  and  fourth  divinity 
years,  a necessary  qualification  for  students  aspiring  to  the  Dunboyne  Establishment.  The 
necessity  of  such  a qualification  would,  I ant  confident,  secure  the  attendance  of  at  least 
one-third  of  each  of  the  Divinity  Classes.  The  remaining  lecture  I would  have  attended  by 
the  Dunboyne  students  during  the  first  year  of  their  Dunboyne  course.  The  students  of 
the  second  year  Divinity  Class  would  thus  receive  their  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language, 
and  would  be  initiated  in  the  study  of  tlie  Greek  text,  in  the  first  year  of  their  Scripture 
course.  The  knowledge  thus  gained  would,  I am  sure,  be  kept  up  by  them  during  the 
two  remaining  Scripture  years.  Students  of  the  second  and  third  divinity  years  would 
receive  an  hour’s  lecture,  in  Hebrew,  every  fortnight;  and  I am  of  opinion,  that  taking 
into  account  the  increased  lengtli  of  the  lecture,  and  the  taste  which  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment would  not  fail  to  create  for  Helirew  studies  genei-ally.  the  students  would  malce  more 
progress  than  they  do  under  the  present  system.  The  Dunboyne  students  would  have 
acquired  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  language,  and  would  profit  greatly  by  the 
lectures  which  I propose  they  should  attend. 

I am  of  opinion  that  the  pui)lic  examinations  are  conducted  in  too  summary  a way,  and 
without  sufficient  solemnity.  But  seven  and  a-half  minutes  are  allowed  for  the  exami- 
nation of  each  student ; and  from  the  fact  of  four  examinations  going  on  at  the  same  time, 
and  oLher  reasons  as  well,  the  number  of  examiners  is  small  and  precarious — sometimes 
the  professor  is  left  alone.  This  objection  applies  to  all  the  examinations,  except  that  of  the 
Dunboyne  students ; but  in  the  case  of  the  Scripture  Class  it  holds  with  peculiar  force. 
From  tlie  number  in  the  class  I can  interrogate  each  student  hut  once  during  the  year,  and 
that  for  fifteen  minutes  only  (althougli  all  are  obliged  to  be  prepared  in  the  matter  appointed 
for  class) — the  examination  lasts  but  half  that  time  ; and  yet  this,  with  two  compositions, 
are  tlie  only  means  I have  of  judging  the  comparative  merits  of  students — means,  I need 
not  say,  quite  insufficient. 

But  four  days  are  allowed  the  students,  between  the  close  of  class  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  midsummer  examinations,  to  revise  the  subjects  they  have  been  engaged  in 
during  the  preceding  half  year.  Four  days  arc  so  plainly  insufficient  to  go  over  the 
immense  mass  of  theology,  Scripture,  and  ecclesiastical  history  they  have  learned  duriiig 
the  half  year,  that  the  mention  of  the  fact  shows  the  absolute  necessity  of  change. 

4.  \Vhat  is  the  state  of  the  College  with  respect  to  its  library,  Icctui-e-rooms,  and  other 
material  means  of  promoting  the  studies  connected  with  your  department  ? and  state  what 
effects  the  increased  income  of  the  College,  since  the  year  1845,  has  had  upon  those 
studies  generally. 

The  library  is  open  to  all  the  members  of  my  classes.  My  lecture-hall  is  spacious,  and 
sufficiently  ventilated.  This  hall  has  been  enlai-gcd  since  the  year  1S45. 

S.  Gillic, 

Professor  of  Sacred  Scripture  and  Hebrew. 
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Answers  of  the  Rev.  S.  Gillic,  Professor  of  Sacred  Scripture  and  Hebrew,  to-  Questions 
in  Paper  C. 

I am  not  sufficiently  informed  on  Questions  1,  2,  10,  1 1,  17. 

3.  How,  and  by  whom,  are  the  500  free  students  selected  ? Are  any  parties  considered 
to  be  entitled  exclusively  to  recommend  ? and  if  so,  in  what  proportions?  Has  a bishop 
the  right  to  recommend  to  the  College  any  additional  number  of  students  who  are  wdling 
to  pay  their  expenses,  and  ai-e  otherwise  qualiiied? 

Candidates  fur  entrance  are  recommended  exclusively  by  their  respective  bishops.  I 
cannot  say  whether  bishops  have  a right  to  recommend  pensioners. 

4.  What  is  the  average  preliminary  expen.se  incurred  by  a student  pi'eviousto  his  entrance, 
distinguishing  his  education,  outfit,  books,  travelling  expenses,  &c.  ? 

The  expense  of  a student's  previous  preparation  is  different  in  different  parts  of  the 
cou?rtry.  In  Meath,  the  course  of  preparatory  studies  is  usually  pursued  in  the  diocesan 
seminary,  and  lasts  (in  the  case  of  candidates  for  the  Logic  Class)  about  five  or  six  years — 
sometimes  longer.  Tlie  pension  in  the  seiirinary  is  £20  or  £25  a-year;  other  expenses 
amount,  I should  say,  to  £10  or  £15  a-year  additional. 

5.  Is  any,  and  what,  entrance  fee  or  other  sum  paid  by  each  student  to  the  College?  and 
if  so,  at  what  times  ? 

Each  student,  on  entering  the  College,  is  obliged  to  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  8 guineas. 

G.  What  is  the  entrance  course,  or  in  what  books  or  subjects  is  each  student  required  to 
be  prepared,  previous  to  his  entrance? 

The  entrance  course  is  set  forth  in  the  published  card,  which  will  bo  found  elsewhere. 

7.  When,  and  by  whom,  and  in  whose  presence,  and  in  what  manner,  is  that  examina- 
tion conducted  ; and,  in  particular,  whether  it  is  usual  that  he  should  be  examined  by  only 
one  professor,  or  by  more,  and  how  many? 

The  manner  in  wliich  the  entrance  examination  is  conducted  is  regulated  by  Statute. 
The  rule  is,  “Turn  ingenii  doctrmmque,  qua?  in  candidate  sit,  judicium  habetor  a tribus 
saltern  Magistris,  publico  edicto,  nulla  multa,  a Pra3side  convocatis  ; nec  is  recipitor,  quin 
prmsentiuin  suffragiis  vicerit  videri  se  idoneura  qui  infimarum  saltern  olassium  in  subselhis 
versetur." — Statutes,  cap.  8,  par.  4. 

8 Are  the  candidates  for  entrance  examined,  in  all  cases,  carefully  as  to  their  knowledge 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  or  are  they  usually  required  merely  to  translate  portions 
of  some  of  the  books  of  the  entrance  course  ? Describe,  as  well  as  you  can,  the  degree  of 
proficiency  required  from  the  candidates,  and  how  tested  ? 

Each  candidate  is  given  a passage  in  one  of  the  Latin,  and  another  in  one  of  the  Greek 
boolis  contained  in  the  entrance  course.  He  is  required  to  translate  these  passages,  to> 
account  for  the  construction  of  them,  and  to  answer  whatever  questions  may  be  put  him' 
in  Latin  and  Greek  grammar. 

9.  Are  they  examined  in  English  composition,  or  as  to  their  knowledge  of  the  English 
language ; and  by  whom,  and  in  whose  presence,  and  in  what  manner,  is  that  examination 
conducted. 

Candidates  are  not  examined  in  English  composition,  nor  as  to  their  knowledge  of  the 
Englisli  language. 

12.  In  case  of  such  rejection  of  a candidate,  does  the  bishop  by  whom  he  was  sent  up 
get  an  opportunity  of  proposing  another  candidate  who  may  be  in  time  to  save  the  current 
year  ? 

Yes. 

13.  What  is  the  commencement  of  the  academical  year,  and  at  what  time  are  the  candi- 
dates for  entrance  examined  and  selected? 

The  academical  year  commences  on  the  1st  of  September.  The  general  examinations 
for  entrance  arc  held  every  year,  on  the  25th  of  August  and  the  following  days.  Candi- 
dates -who  present  themselves  during  the  course  of  the  academical  year  are  examined  as 
the}'  come. 

14.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  to  require  a higher  standard  of  attainments  for  the  candi- 
dates for  entrance  ? What  improvements  do  you  consider  desirable  in  that  respect?  Is 
such  i.nprovoraont  impracticable  or  difficult  ? If  so,  from  what  causes,  and  are  you  able  to 
suggest  how  these  causes  could  be  removed  ? 

J.  think  it  very  desirable  that  a practically  higher  standard  of  mathematical  knowledge 
should  be  required  for  entrance.  If  the  students  who  enter  the  Logic  Class  were  obliged 
to  exhibit  a thorough  knowledge  of  algebra  and  geometry,  and  those  who.  enter  the  Rhe- 
toric and  Humanity  Classes  such  a proficiency  as  would  insure  a competent  knowledge  of 
these  subjects  belbre  commencing  the  logic  year,  the  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy 
would  be  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  devoting  six  weeks  to  the  teaching  of  these  cle.nent- 
ary  branches,  and  would  thus  be  enabled  to  extend  considerably  his  course  of  experi- 
mental physics.  I am  of  opinion,  also,  that  the  English  language  should  form  part  of  the 
entrance  course.  Such  improvements  I conceive  to  be  neither  impracticable  nor  difficult. 

15.  Of  how  many  years  does  the  complete  course  of  collegiate  study  consist  ? 

The  complete  course  of  studies  extends  over  eight  years.  Students  elected  to  the  Dun- 
boyne  establishment  devote,  in  addition,  tlrroc  years  to  the  studies  of  the  Dunboyne  course. 

IG.  lias  any,  and  what,  change  in  this  respect  been  made  since  the  increased  grant  of 
1845? 

The  course  has  been  lengthened  by  a year. 

18.  When  a candidate,  at  his  entrance,  is  desirous  of  being  admitted  to  any  class,  except 
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the  lo'vest,  immediately  on  his  entrance  into  College,  is  he  examined  in  the  subjects  of  the 
classes  which  he  thus  passes  over  ? 

Candidates  who  propose  for  the  Class  of  Natural  Philosophy  are  examined  in  Logic, 
Sletaphysics,  and  Ethics,  and  are  not  required  to  answer  in  classics.  Candidates  desii-ous 
of  entering  the  Theology  Classes,  if  they  have  read  any  portion  of  theology  before,  are 
examiued  in  theology  alone ; if  not,  they  are  examined  in  natural  philosophy,  and  have 
usually  a few  questions  put  them  in  logic  and  metaphysics. 

19.  Is  any  credit  given  to  the  candidate  for  entrance,  either  irrespective  of,  or  in 
addition  to  his  acquirements  appeariiig  on  his  examination,  for  the  course  of  studies  in  which 
ho  has  been  previously  engaged  under  former  instructors  ? and  if  so,  how  is  the  fact  of  his 
having  been  so  engaged,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  such  previous  course  of  studies,  cer- 
tified or  ascertained  ? 

Having  been  very  recently  appointed  to  a professorship  in  the  College,  I cannot  say,  from 
my  own  experience,  whether  such  credit  is  given  or  not. 

20.  What  is  the  subject  and  course  of  study  for  each  year  of  the  complete  collegiate 
course? 

The  course  of  study  for  each  year  is  as  follows : — 

First  year — Latin,  Greek,  English  literature,  algebra,  Bible  history. 

Second — Bhetoric,  English  literature,  geometry,  Bible  history. 

Third — Logic,  metaphysics,  ethics,  French  (those  who  have  entered  for  logic  read  in 
class  of  English  literature). 

Fourth — Natural  philosophy,  ecclesiastical  history. 

Fifth — Theology,  ecclesiastical  history. 

Sixth,  Seventh,  Eighth — Theology,  Sacred  Scripture,  and  ecclesiastical  history.  Stu- 
dents in  the  three  senior  classes  of  theology  may  enter  the  Hebrew  Class. 

21.  Is  a student  of  more  than  usual  ability  or  industiy  permitted  to  compress  the 
subjects  of  two  years’  courses  into  one  year,  and  thus  to  shorten  the  duration  of  his  College 
course  ? or  is  he  ever  promoted  so  as  to  shorten  the  duration  of  his  College  course  ? 

No  student  is  allowed  to  compress  the  subjects  of -two  years’  courses  into  one  year. 
Sometimes — but  very  rarely,  and  for  special  reasons — a student  is  permitted  to  omit  tlie 
study  of  natural  philosopliy,  or  the  studies  of  the  rhetoric  year. 

22.  How  many  examinations  in  each  year  are  held  for  the  students  of  each  class,  and  at 
what  period  of  the  year  do  those  examinations  take  place  ? 

Two  examinations  are  annually  held — one  in  the  month  of  Januaiy,  and  another  at 
the  close  of  the  academical  year. 

23.  Are  any,  and  what,  prizes  or  rewards  given  to  the  students  for  distinguished  answer- 
ing at  such  examinations? 

24.  What  is  the  usual  or  average  number  and  value  of  the  premiums  given  at  each 
examination  ? 

Distinguished  answering  at  Examinations  not  being  the  sole  test  of  merit,  premiums 
are  not  awarded  for  such  answ’enng  exclusively,  liegard  is  also  had  to  answering  in 
class  dui'ing  tlie  year,  and  to  written  compositions  on  subjects  proposed  by  the  professor. 
The  average  number  of  premiums  given  in  each  cla^s  is  3.  I cannot  state  accurately  their 
average  value. 

25.  Who  are  the  examiners  of  each  class,  and  what  is  the  usual  duration  of  each  exami- 
nation, and  how  are  the  same  conducted  ? 

The  examination  of  each  class  is  conducted  by  the  professor,  and  those  of  the  other 
professors  or  officers  of  the  College  who  may  attend  to  assist  him.  Each  student  is  called 
in  his  turn,  and  is  interrogated  by  one  of  the  examiners  on  tlie  subjects  read  in  class.  The 
time  allotted  to  each  student  is,  in  some  classes,  10  minutes,  in  other  classes  7^  minutes, 
in  others  still  less.  The  examinations  of  four  classes  are  proceeded  with  at  the  same  time, 
so  that  all  the  classes  in  the  College  ai'e  examined  in  about  fifteen  days. 

26.  What  consequence  follows  in  the  case  of  a student  who,  on  his  examination,  does 
not  display  such  proficiency  as  might  be  expected  from  ordinary  abilities  and  raodei-ate 
industry  ? 

2T._  Is  there  any  provision  made,  in  such  a case,  to  compel  a student  to  remain  a second 
year  in  the  same  class  ; or  does  each  student,  at  the  termination  of  the  year,  proceed,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  to  the  studies  and  subjects  appointed  for  the  succeeding  year  ? 

Students  in  the  lower  classes,  who  do  not  display  ordinary  proficiency  are  usually  obliged 
to  remain  in  the  class  another  year.  Divinity  students  are  punished  by  exclusion  from 
Orders.  Should  a student  be  found  incapable  of  acquiring  such  an  amount  of  knowledge 
as  the  duties  of  the  ecclesiastical  state  require,  notice  is  given  to  his  bishop,  who  usually 
withdraws  the  student  from  the  College. 

28,  What  provisions  exist  to  compel  or  induce  the  students  of  the  senior  classes  to  retain 
or  increase  their  knowledge  of  the  subjects  of  the  preceding  classes:  as,  for  instance,  to 
induce  a divinity  student  to  keep  up  liis  knowledge  of  Greek,  mathematics,  or  natural 
philosophy  ? 

No  such  provisions  exist. 

S.  Gillic, 

Professor  of  Sacred  Scripture  and  Hebrew, 
Maynooth  College. 
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Appendix,  No.  8. 

Eev.  C.  W.  RiisseU’s 
Answers  to  Paper  B. 


Answers  of  the  Rev.  C.  IV.  Russell,  d.d.,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  to  the 
Questions  in  Paper  J3. 

1.  What  professorship  do  you  hold  ? How  long  have  you  held  it?  What  are  its  emo- 
luments, salary,  or  fees?  When  was  it  founded? 

I hold  the  professorship  of  ecclesiastical  history ; I was  appointed  in  June,  1845;  my 
salary  is  £26+  12.?.  8t^.  per  annum,  with  commons  and  apartments,  but  without  any  fees 
or  further  emoluments ; the  professorship  of  ecclesiastical  history  was  founded  in  June 
1845. 

2.  What  are  the  duties  performed  by  you  as  professor?  How  many  lectures  do  you 
give  during  the  year,  and  for  what  pi-riod  ? What  examinations  do  you  hold  ? Are  your 
lectures  chiefly  catechetical  or  in  the  form  of  prelections?  Out  of  what  books,  and  on 
what  subjects,  do  you  lecture  or  examine  ? What  classes  of  students  attend  your  lectures 
and  examinations  ? and  what  is  the  average  number  of  such  attendants  ? Is  such  attend- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  students  voluntary  or  compulsory;  and  do  the  students  or  any  of 
them  pay  any  fees  for  attendance  on  your  lectures  or  examinations,  or  for  obtaining 
certificates  of  such  attendances  ? 

I have  charge  of  the  studies  in  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  divinity  students  and  the 
students  of  natural  philosophy;  I deliver  three  lectures  (one  of  an  hour  and  a half,  the 
others,  an  hour,  in  duration)  in  each  week,  from  the  11th  September,  till  the  commencement 
of  the  following  Juno.  These  lectures  are  interrupted  during  the  term  occupied  by  the 
Christmas  examination  and  recess  (from  December  21st  till  January  23rd),  and  during  the 
Easter  recess,  from  Wednesday  in  Holy  Week,  till  Low  Sunday  ; J have  the  charge  of  two 
classes,  the  lower  of  which  comprises  tlie  divinity  students  of  the  first  year,  and  the  students 
of  natural  philosophy ; the  higlior,  the  divinity  students  of  the  fourth,  third,  and  second 
year.  The  former  attend  two  lectures — one  for  an  hour  and  a half,  on  Wednesday,  the 
other  for  an  hour,  on  Saturday  ; the  latter  attend  one  lecture  each  week,  for  an  liour,  ou 
Friday.  Thus  each  student  attends  lectures  in  ecclesiastical  history  during  five  years  of 
his  course. 

I hold  two  examinations  annually,  in  each  of  those  classes.  The  examination  of  the 
junior  class  is  oral ; that  of  the  senior  class  is  in  writing.  In  both  cases  the  subject  matter 
of  the  examination  embraces  the  studies  of  the  entire  year.  The  students  in  both  classes 
are  also  required  on  one  day  in  the  year  (usually  during  the  Lent,  but  aj^pointed  by  the 
professor  without  previous  notice),  to  write  for  an  hour  and  a half  on  tlie  subject  fixed  for 
tbo  lecture  of  the  day. 

In  the  junior  class  the  lectures  are  partly  catechetical,  partly  in  the  form  of  prelections. 
Half  an  hour  each  week  (on  Wednesday)  is  sot  aside  for  pix'loction;  occasionally  the  whole 
time  is  given  to  it;  and  oven  during  the  interrogation  of  the  pupils,  a considerable  amount 
of  lecture  is  introduced,  partly  by  the  very  form  of  tbe  interrogatories,  partly  in  the  shape  of 
supplement,  criticism,  commentary,  or  explanation  of  the  answers  of  the  pupil.  Each  stu- 
dent is  interrogated  for  a quarter  of  an  hour.  In  the  senior  class  the  lectures  are  entirely 
in  the  form  of  prelections.  The  lectures  iu  the  junior  class  follow  the  chronological  order 
of  the  history  of  the  Church;  those  in  the  senior  class  are  on  special  subjects,  and  the 
lectures  of  each  year  are  arranged  as  a connected  course: — f»r  example,  the  subject  of  the 
present  course  is  “ The  newly  discovered  Treatise  against  all  Heresies,  ascribed  to  St. 
Hippolytus.”  Former  courses  have  comprised  ‘‘The  Primacy  during  the  first  four  cou- 
turics,”  “ The  Greek  Schism,”  The  Council  of  Trent,”  “ The  Liturgies  of  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Church,”  ” The  Inquisition,”  and  one  or  two  other  subjects. 

In  the  junior  class  the  text-book  (chosen  chieliy  on  account  of  its  compendiousness  and 
convenient  arrangement  for  teaching)  is  a French  translation  (3  vols.  8vo.)  of  the  “ Universal 
Church  History  ” (“  Universal  Kirchen-Gcschichte,”  Mainz,  1 844),  of  Dr.  Alzog,  Professor 
in  the  Archiepiscopal  Seminary  of  Posen.  The  students,  however,  in  preparing  for  class, 
use  some  more  comprehensive  history,  generally  speaking,  the  “ Histoire  de  I’Eglise 
(9  vols.,  12mo.)  of  M.  I'Abbe  llocoveur,  Professor  in  the  Soi'bonne,  or  Wouters’  “llistoria 
Ecclesiastica  ” (3  vols.,  8vo.) ; they  also  consult  Henrion’s  edition  of  the  “ Histoire  de 
I’Eglise,”  of  Berault-Bercastel  (13  vols.,  8vo.)  ; the  “ Historia  Ecclesiastica”  of  Pere 
Gravoson  (3  vols.,  4to.) ; or  the  “ Ilistoina  Ecclesiastica  Veteris  Novique  Testamenti,”  of 
Natalis  Alexander  (20  vols.,  4to.).  Neither  they  nor  the  professor  are  supposed  to  be 
obliged  to  folIo\v  implicitly  the  opinions  of  any  of  these  authors. 

In  the  senior  class  the  students  make  notes  of  the  professor's  lecture ; but  in  the  com- 
mencement of  each  course  they  are  directed,  for  private  study,  to  the  original  sources  of 
information;  and  (in  addition  to  the  authors  above  named  and  the  more  voluminous  church 
historians),  to  whatever  the  professor  may  deem  the  best  and  safest  special  treatises  oil  the 
subject  of  the  course. 

The  number  of  inipils  in  the  junior  class,  taking  the  average  of  seven  years,  has  been 
150  ; that  of  tbe  senior  class,  for  the  same  period,  200.  The  attendance  on  the  part  of  the 
students  is  coinpulsoi'y ; it  is  quicc  regular.  No  fees  are  paid  either  for  attendance  or 
certificates  of  attendance. 

3.  Arc  you  of  ojnnion  that  any  alterations  might  be  made  in.  the  number  of  lecturers  or 
professors  in  your  department,  or  in  the  duties  connected  therewith,  or  the  Statutes  and 
arrangements  relating  thereto,  which  miglit  advance  the  studies  of  the  subjects  connected 
with  your  professorshij),  and  promote  the  general  interests  of  the  College  ? 

As  the  Statutes  have  not  been  remodelled  since  the  foundation  of  this  2>rofessorsliip, 
there  is  no  notice  whate\’cr  of  it  in  the  present  code.  It  is  desirable  that  this  omission 
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slioulcl  be  supplied.  I do  not  tliink,  considering  the  other  literary  requirements  of  the 
College,  that  any  increase  of  professors  or  lecturers  in  this  department  is  necessary.  The 
oiilv  suggestion  I n-ould  offer  is,  that  the  number  of  premiums  (only  three  in  each  class  of 
1 od  and  200  students  respectively)  is  qnite  inadequate  to  render  the  emulation  among  the 
pupils  as  general  as  I consider  desirable. 

4.  Wliat  is  the  state  of  the  College  with  respect  to  its  library,  lecture-rooms,  and  other 
material  means  of  jn'omoting  the  studies  connected  with  your  department  ? and  state  what 
effects  the  increased  income  of  the  college,  since  the  year  1 S45,  has  had  upon  those  studies 
generally. 

The  college  lilwary,  although  tolerably  well  supplied  with  the  older  standard  authors  in 
church  liistory,  is  utterly  unprovided  in  the  modern  literature  of  this  department.  The 
lecture-room  accommodation,  as  regards  space,  is  sufReieutly  satisfactory,  but  tbe  furnitm'e 
is  far  from  being  convenient  or  suitable.  Many  of  the  students  are  without  desks  or  benches 
oil  which  to  -write  their  notes  of  the  professor’s  lecture. 

The  department  of  Church  History  has  been  introduced  siuce  the  increased  endowment 
of  the  college. 

(Signed,)  C.  W.  Russell,  d.d.. 

Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History. 


Answers  of  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Russell,  d.d.,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  to  the 
Questions  in  Paper  C. 

[I  wish  to  ]>vemise  that,  as  there  are  several  of  the  interrogatories  in  this  paper,  on  wliich, 
as  requiring  reference  to  the  College  records,  and  in  other  ways  relating  to  matters  which 
do  not  come  under  iny  cognizance.  I do  not  feel  competent  to  offer  satisfactory  informa- 
tion, I must  beg  to  refer  the  Commissioners  on  those  points,  to  the  answers  of  the 
President.  Of  this  class  are  interrogatories  2,  3,  4,  5,  10,  II,  17,  and  20h 

1.  Wliat  is  the  age  at  which  students  usually  enter  the  College  of  Maynooth,  and  is 
there  any  limitation  of  ago  ? 

The  average  age  of  admission  I suppose  to  bo  about  seventeen.  Candidates  rarely 
jiresent  themselves  before  the  age  of  si-Kteen ; ]>ut  there  are  instances  of  admission  at 
fourteen,  and  even  at  thirteen.  The  only  limitation  in  point  of  age  is,  that  no  one  is 
admitted  to  the  Humanity  Class  above  the  age  of  twenty. 

6.  What  is  the  entrance  course,  or  in  what  books  or  subjects  is  each  student  i-equireclto 
bo  prepared  jirevious  to  his  entrance  ? 

The  entrance  course  is  detailed  in  tbe  published  card,  which  will  bo  found  elsewhere. 

7.  Wlien,  and  by  whom,  and  in  whose  presence,  and  in  what  manner,  is  that  examina- 
tion conducted  ; and,  in  particular,  whether  it  is  usual  that  he  sliould  bo  examined  by  only 
one  professor,  or  by  more,  and  how  many  ? 

The  principal  entrance  examination  is  held  on  the  25tli  August  and  following  days, 
ill  the  presence  of  the  President,  Vice-President,  Deans,  and  Professors,  any  three  of  whom 
however,  may  form  a quorum.  Every  one  of  those  named  is  at  liberty  to  examine  ; but  the 
examination  of  each  student  is  usually  conducted  by  a single  ijrofcssor,  although  any  of  the 
others  may  interpose  a question,  should  he  deem  it  desirable-  The  candidates  are  admit- 
ted or  rejected  by  a ballot,  in  which  tlie  President  has  acasting  vote.  The  entrance 
G-xaniination  in  science  is  conducted  by  the  Vice-President,  and  the  Professors  of  Natural 
Pliilosoph3'  and  of  Iluinanity. 

8.  Are  the  candidates  for  entrance  examined,  in  all  cases,  carefully  as  to  iheir  knowledge 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  or  arc  they  usually  required  merely  to  translate  portions 
of  some  of  the  books  of  the  entrance  course?  Describe,  as  well  as  you  can,  the  degree  of 
proficiency  required  from  the  candidates,  and  how  tested  ? 

The  entrance  e.xamination  is  never  confined  to  mere  translation.  It  is  further 
required  of  the  candidate  to  exj^Iain  the  passages  translated,  and  to  render  an  account  of 
their  grammatical  construction.  A tolerable  acquaintance  with  the  rudiments  of  Greek  and 
Latin  is  required  for  entrance  into  the  lowest  class.  But,  in  consequence  of  the  defective 
state  of  the  schools  in  a largo  portion  of  the  country,  the  standard  is  considerably  lower 
th:m  I should  desire  to  see.  The  answering  of  the  candidates  in  liistory  is  found  especially 
deficient.  Each  candidate  is  also  examined  in  the  Catechism. 

9.  Are  they  examined  in  English  composition,  or  as  to  their  knowledge  of  the  English 
language  ; and  by  whom,  and  in  whose  prosoncej  and  in  wbat  manner,  is  that  examination 
conducted  ? 

Candidates  are  not  examined  in  English  composition,  nor  as  to  their  knowledge  of 
the  English  language.  A rule  was  made  iu  1829,  requiring,  as  a condition  for  admission,  a 
competent  knowledge  of  English  grammar  and  geograpliy.  But,  probably  from  the  causes 
already  alluded  to,  it  had  been  disused  before  I was  appointed  Professor,  and  it  has  never 
been  revived. 

12.  In  case  of  such  rejection  of  a candidate,  does  the  bishop  by  whom  he  was  sent  up 
get  ail  opportunity  of  proposing  another  candidate  who  may  be  in  time  to  save  the  cuixent 
year  ? 

The  bishop,  ill  such  case,  may  send  up  a new  candidate. 

1 3.  "What  is  the  commonceraont  of  the  academical  year  ? and  at  what  time  are  the  candi- 
dates for  entrance  examined  and  selected  ? 

The  academic  year  begins  on  September  1st.  The  pidncipal  entrance  examiuation 
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is  held,  as  I hare  already  stated,  on  August  25th  ; but  candidates  are  admitted  to  exami, 
nation  at  any  subsequent  day,  up  to  the  Easter  Recess.  I think  it  desirable  tliat  certain 
periods  should  bo  fixed  lor  entrance  examinations,  outside  of  which  ho  caudidate  should  be 
admitted  to  examination. 

14.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  to  require  a higher  standard  of  attainments  for  the  can- 
didates for  entrance  ? What  improvements  do  you  consider  doshable  in  that  respect  ? Is 
such  improvement  impracticable  or  difficult  ? If  so,  from  what  causes,  and  ate  you  able 
to  suggest  how  these  'causes  could  be  removed  ? 

I am  strongly  of  opinion  that  this  would  be  most  desirable.  I think  both  that  the 
standard  of  knowledge  in  the  de2>artments  already  required  should  he  raised,  and  that  in 
addition,  a competent  knowledge  of  the  ordinary  branches  of  English  education,  and  an 
acquaintance  with  the  ordinary  rules  and  practice  of  English  composition — at  least  to  the 
extent  of  exact  orthography  and  correct  grammatical  construction — should  be  strictly 
required. 

There  will  be  great  difficulty  in  carrying  out  these  improvements  to  the  extent  which 
we  should  desire,  owing  to  the  defective  2>rovisioii  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the 
middle  class  in  a great  part  of  Ireland.  As  regards  candidates  for  Maynooth,  something 
might  be  done  towards  remedying  this  (and,  indeed,  towards  raising  the  general  standard 
of  knowledge),  by  offering  exhibitions  at  entrance,  as  the  reward  of  superior  answering  in 
these  branches.  But  in  order  to  do  it  effectually,  the  bishops  should  be  enabled  to 
establish  really  good  schools,  with  an  endowment  for  thoroughly  efficient  and  permanent 
professors,  on  the  j)lan  of  the  Petits  Seminaires  in  France.  I remember  to  have  lieard 
that  tliis  formed  a part  of  the  general  plan  of  education  for  Ireland,  devised  by  the 
lamented  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

15.  Of  how  many  years  does  the  complete  course  of  collegiate  study  consist  ? 

The  complete  collegiate  course  consists  of  eight  years.  The  Dunboyne  course  extends 
to  three  yeai’s  further. 

16.  lias  any,  and  what  change  in  this  respect  been  made  since  the  increased  grant  of  1845? 

A fourth  year  of  divinity  has  been  added. 

18.  When  a candidate,  at  his  entrance,  is  desirous  of  being  admitted  to  any  class,  except 
the  lowest,  immediately  on  his  entrance  into  College,  is  he  examined  in  the  subjects  of 
the  classes  which  he  thus  passes  over  ? 

In  the  case  of  the  classes  of  rhetoric  and  logic,  the  ordinary  usage  is  to  examine  the 
candidate  in  the  books  required  for  entrance  to  these  classes ; but  candidates  are  not  unfre- 
qucntly  examined  also  in  the  hooks  of  the  lower  course.  In  tlie  case  of  the  higher  classes, 
as  of  natural  philosophy  and  divinity,  the  practice  is  to  examine  in  the  subject  of  the 
studies  of  the  year  iininediatcly  preceding — as,  a candidate  for  natural  philosophy,  in  logic 
and  metaphysics ; a candidate  for.  divinity,  in  natural  philosophy.  But  there  is  an  under- 
stood right  to  carry  the  examination  back  into  the  studies  of  previous  years,  which  is 
occasionally  enforced. 

19.  Is  any  credit  given  to  the  candidate  for  entrance,  either  irrespective  of,  or  in 
addition  to  his  acquii'ements,  appearing  on  his  examination,  for  the  course  of  studios  in 
which  ho  lias  been  previously  engaged  under  former  instructors  ? and  if  so,  how  is  the  fact 
of  his  having  been  so  engaged,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  such  previous  course  of  studies 
certified  or  ascertained  ? 

No  credit  is  given  to  a student  for  anything  beyond  what  appears  on  his  examination. 
It  was  once  proposed  to  make  the  presentation  of  the  certificates  of  certain  colleges  a title 
to  the  same  status  in  the  College  of  Maynooth.  But  the  Trustees  did  not  accede  to  the 
proposal. 

21.  Is  a student  of  more  than  usual  ability  or  industry  permitted  to  compress  the  subjects 
of  two  years’  courses  into  one  year,  and  tlius  to  shorten  the  duration  of  his  College  course? 
or  is  he  over  promoted  so  as  to  shorten  the  duration  of  his  College  course  ? 

No.  The  exigencies  of  some  dioceses  compel  the  bishops  occasionally  (with  the  consent 
of  the  President)  to  permit  the  students  to  drop  a year  altogether ; but  there  is  no  instance 
of  two  years  being  compressed  into  one. 

22.  How  many  examinations  in  each  year,  are  hold  for  the  students  of  each  class  ? and  at 
what  ])eriods  of  the  year  do  those  examinations  take  qilace  ? 

Two  ; in  January  and  in  June. 

23.  Arc  any,  and  what  prizes  or  rewards  given  to  the  students  for  distinguished  answer- 
ing at  such  examinations  ? 

Premiums  arc  awarded  at  the  end  of  the  academical  year,  in  consideration  of  the  aggre- 
gate merit  of  the  answering  during  the  entire  year,  both  at  lecture  and  at  the  two  exami- 
nations, 

24. _  What  is  the  usual  or  average  number  and  value  of  the  premiums  given  at  each 
examination  ? 

The  usual  number  of  premiums  is  three.  In  tbe  Scripture  Class,  which  comprises  three 
classes  of  divines,  the  number  is  nine.  In  the  History  Class  (which  consists  of  the  same 
pupils)  it  is  but  three.  I am  unable  to  state  the  precise  value  of  the  premiums.  With  the 
exception  of  tiioso  in  the  Dunboyne  Class  (which  are  in  money),  they  all  consist  of  books. 

25.  Who  are  the  examiners  of  each  class,  and  what  is  the  usual  duration  of  each  exami- 
nation, and  how  are  t!ie  same  conducted  ? 

Tile  examination  of  each  class  is  conducted,  in  public,  by  the  professor  of  the  class, 
assisted  by  two  other  jirofessors,  wiio  are  assigned  to  him  as  assessors,  according  to  a 
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gclierae  which,  as  it  will  jn-obably  be  given  by  the  President,  I shall  not  iieedlessly  repeat. 
Tlie  assessors  in  ecclesiastical  history  are  the  second  Professor  of  Divinity  and  the  Professor 
of  Humanity ; each  examines  in  rotation.  The  examination  of  each  student  occupies  about 
seven  minutes. 

26.  ‘What  consequence  follows  in  the  case  of  a student  who,  on  his  examination,  does  not 
displaysuch  proficiency  as  might  be  expected  from  ordinary  abilities,  and  moderate  industry? 

In  such  case  the  professor  is  required  to  report  him,  as  deficient,  to  the  President,  who 
is  to  caution  him  in  the  presence  of  the  professor  and  assessors.  If,  at  the  next  examina- 
tion, his  answering  should  be  equally  unsatisfactory,  he  is  to  be  removed  from  the  College. 

27.  Is  there  any  provision  made  in  such  a case  to  compel  a student  to  remain  a second, 
year  in  the  same  class,  or  does  each  student  at  the  termination  of  the  year-,  proceed,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  to  the  studies  and  subjects  appointed  for  the  succeeding  year  ? 

There  is  such  a power  vested  in  the  president.  It  is  occasionally,  but  not'  often  exorcised. 

28.  What  provisions  exist  to  compel  or  induce  the  students  of  the  senior  classes  to  retain 
or  increase  their  knowledge  of  the  subjects  of  the  preceding  classes  : as,  for  instance,  to 
induce  a divinity  student  to  keep  up  his  knowledge  of  Greek,  mathematics,  or  natural 
philosophy? 

None  w'hatever. 

(Signed,)  C.  W.  Russell,  u.d., 

Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History. 


Answers  of  the  Rev.  Nicholas  Callan,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  to  the  Questions 
in  Paper  B. 

1.  What  professorship  do  you  hold  ? How  long  have  you  held  it  ? What  are  its 
emoluments,  salary,  or  foes  ? When  was  it  founded  ? 

1.  I hold  the  Professorship  of  Natural  Philosophy.  2.  I have  held  it  for  twenty-seven 
years.  3.  The  salary  of  my  professorship  is  £241  I2s.  Scl  a year,  along  with  an  albwance 
of  £30  per  annum  for  commons.  4.  There  are  neither  emoluments  nor  fees  of  any  kind 
annexed  to  the  professorship  which  I hold.  5.  It  was  founded  in  1795. 

2.  What  are  the  duties  performed  by  you  as  professor  ? How  many  lectures  do  you 
give  during  the  year,  and  for  what  period?  What  examinations  do  you  hold?  Are  your 
lectures  chiefly  catechetical,  or  in  the  form  of  prelections  ? Out  of  what  books,  and  on 
what  subjects  do  you  lecture  or  examine  ? What  classes  of  students  attend  your  lectures 
and  examinations?  and  what  is  the  average  number  of  such  attendants  ? Is  sudi  attendance 
on  the  part  of  the  students  voluntary  or  compulsory;  and  do  the  students,  or  any  of  them, 
pay  any  fees  for  attendance  on  your  lectures  or  examinatious,  or  for  obtaining  certificates 
of  such  attendances  ? 

1.  The  duties  which  I perform  as  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  consist  in  giving  nine 
lectmCib  a week,  each  of  an  hour,  for  about  thirty  or  thirty'-two  weeks  in  each  academical 
year,  and  in  holding  two  examinations.  2.  My  lectures  are  partly  catechetical,  and  partly 
111  the  form  of  prelections  : about  two-thirds  of  them  are  catechetical.  3.  The  books  out 
of  which  I lecture  are,  Wood's  Algebra,  Darres  Geometry,  Plano  and  Spherical  Trigo- 
nometry, Vineo’s  Conic  Sections,  Wood’s  Mechanics  and  Optics,  Yinee’s  Astronomy,  and  a 
small  Treatise  on  Electricity,  published  for  the  use  of  our  students.  The  subjects' of  the 
lectures  and  examinations  are  those  that  arc  treated  in  these  books,  along  with  hydro- 
statics, hydraulics,  pneumatics,  and  electro-magnetism.  4.  The  students  who  have  finished 
their  course  of  logic  and  metaphysics  attend  my  lectures  and  examinations.  The  avorao-e 
number  of  attendants  is  about  seventy.  Tbe  number  varies  from  sixty  to  eighty.  5 
Tlie  attendance  of  tlie  students  at  my  lectures  and  examinations,is  compulsory  6.  No 
student  pays  fees  for  attending  the  lectures  or  examinations,  or  for  obtaining  certificates 
of  such  attendance. 

3.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  any  alterations  might  be  made  in  the  number  of  lecturers 
or  professors  in  yonr  department,  or  in  the  duties  connected  therewith,  or  the  Statutes  and 
arrangements  relating  tliereto,  which  might  advance  the  studies  of  the  subjects  connected 
witli  your  professorship,  and  promote  the  general  interests  of  the  College  ? 

I am  of  opinion  that  no  alteration  in  the  number  of  professorships  in  my  department, 
or  in  the  duties  connected  therewith,  is  necessary.  But  I think  that  a resolution  passed 
by  theTrustees  in  June,  1847,  should  be  rigorously  enforced,  viz : ‘-'That  candidates  for 
admission  into  the  classes  of  logic  and  pliysics  bo  examined  in  algebra  and  geometry, 
and  that  for  admission  into  the  class  of  humanity  and  rhotonc,  after  the  openino-  of 
lectures,  the  knowledge  of  as  much  algebra  and  geometry  as  shaU  liavc  been  taught  at 
that  date  in  the  class  to  -which  the  candidate  aspires,  be  required.”  Wei-e  this  resolution 
strictly  enforced,  the  students  in  the  class  of  natural  philosophy  might  begin  plane  tri<^o- 
nometry  at  the  commencement  of  the  academical  year,  and  then  the  course  of  natm-al 
philosophy  might  be  extended,  and  a course  of  chemistiy  sufficient  for  our  students  mi»'ht 
bo  taught.  It  might  also  be  advisable  that  the  students  in  tlie  Natural.  Philosophy  Class 
should  not  attend  the  lectures  in  ecclesiastical  history.  They  would  then  have  more 
tune  for  the  study  of  natural  philosophy.  During  the  hour  of  lecture  in  ecclesiastical 
iiistory,  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  one  of  the  Dunboyne  students  might  be  appointed 
to  examine  the  students  in  the  Natural  Philosophy  Class,  on  the  subject  of  the  professor's 
til®  two  or  throe  preceding  days.  This  was  done  in  the  ycai’s  1827  and 
t<528,  and  with  great  advantage  to  the  students. 

Q 2 • 
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4.  “^Yhat  is  the  state  of  the  College  with  respect  to  its  library,  Iccturo-roonis,  and  other 
material  means  of  promoting  the  studies  coiiiieeted  ■with  your  department?  and  state  what 
effects  the  increased  income  of  the  College,  since  the  year  1845,  has  had  upon  those 
studies  generally. 

1.  The  students  of  my  class  are  not  admitted  into  the  College  library.  2.  My  lecture- 
room  is  a good  deal  out  of  repair.  3.  About  £'250  were  e.Npendcd  on  philosophical  instru- 
ments since  1845.  The  only  effects  which  the  increased  income  of  the  College  liavo  had 
on  the  studies  connected  with  my  department  are  those  wliich  might  result  from  my 
having  better  means  of  showing  experiments  to  my  class,  and  of  making  experiments  lor 
private  research. 

Nicholas  Cali.an, 

Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy. 


Answers  of  the  Rev.  Nicholas  Callan,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  to  the  Questions  in 
Paper  C. 

1.  Wliat  is  the  age  at  which  students  usually  enter  the  College  of  'Maynooth,  and  is 
there  any  limitation  of  age  ? 

The  President  alone  keeps  the  registry  of  the  age  of  the  students,  and,  therefore,  lie 
alone  can  tell  the  age  at  which  they  usually  enter.  I am  not  aware  of  any  limitation  of  ago. 

2.  lias  the  average  age  increased  or  diminished  since  the  year  1845  ? 

lam  not  able  to  say  whether  the  average  age  has  increased  or  diminished  since  1845. 

3.  How,  and  by  whom,  are  the  500  free  students  selected?  Are  any  parties  considered 
to  be  entitled  exclusively  to  recommend  ? and  if  so,  in  -what  proportions  ? Has  a bishop 
the  right  to  recommend  to  the  College  any  additional  number  of  students  who  are  willing 
to  pay  their  expenses,  and  are  otherwise  qualified  ? 

1.  The  500  free  students  are  selected  by  the  bishops.  In  some  dioceses  the  selection  is 
made  by  concursus;  in  others,  I believe,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  parish  priests. 
2.  Each  bishop  has  the  exclusive  right  to  recommend  the  studeihs  of  his  own  diocese.  3. 1 
helicve  that  the  bishops  do  not  at  present  send  to  the  College  any  additional  numher  of 
students  who  are  willing  to  pay  their  expenses. 

4.  What  is  the  average  preliminary  expense  incurred  hy  a student  pi-eviotis  to  his 
entrance,  distinguishing  his  education,  outfit,  books,  travelling  expenses,  &c.  ? 

I have  not  sufficient  means  of  knowing  the  average  preliminary  expense  incurred  by 
a student  before  entrance. 

5.  Is  any,  and  what,  entrance  fee  or  other  sum  paid  by  each  student  to  the  College,  and, 
if  so,  at  what  times  ? 

Each  student  pays  an  entrance  fee  of  £8  8.?.,  and  no  other. 

6.  What  is  the  entrance  course,  or  in  what  books  or  subjects  is  each  student  required  to 
bo  prepared  previous  to  his  entrance  ? 

The  entrance  course  is  detailed  in  the  published  card. 

7.  When,  and  by  whom,  and  in  whose  presence,  and  in  what  manner,  is  that  examination 
conducted ; and,  in  particular,  whether  it  is  usual  that  he  should  be  examined  by  only  one 
professor,  or  by  more,  and  how  many  ? 

The  time  for  examinations  for  entrance  commences  on  the  2oth  of  August,  and  termi- 
nates on  tlie  day  before  Easter.  These  examinations  are  conducted  by  as  many  of  ihe 
superiors  and  professors  as  wish  to  attend.  No  one  can  be  admitted  without  an  examina- 
tion before  three  of  the  examiners.  Candidates  for  admission  arc  usually  examined  by  the 
professor  of  the  class*for  which  they  propose ; but  the  other  examiners  frequently  put 
questions. 

8.  Are  the  candidates  for  entrance  examined,  in  all  cases,  carefully  as  to  their  Imowlodgo 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  or  arc  they  usually  required  merely  to  translate  portions 
of  some  of  the  books  of  the  entrance  course  ? Describe,  as  well  as  you  can,  the  degree  of 
proficiency  required  from  the  candidates,  and  how  tested. 

I ^ain  one  of  the  examiners  in  mathematics,  and,  therefore,  I have  been  very  seldom 
present  at  the  examinations  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

9.  Arc  they  examined  in  English  composition,  or  as  to  their  knowledge  of  the  English 
language ; and  by  whom,  and  in  whose  presence,  and  in  what  manner,  is  that  examination 
conducted  ? 

I believe  the  candidates  for  admission  are  not  examined  in  English  composition,  or  as  to 
their  knowledge  of  the  English  language. 

10.  How  many  candidates  have  been  rejected  in  each  year  since  the  year  1844, 
respectively  specifying  the  districts  from  which  such  candidates  presented  themselves  ? 1 1 • 
Have  any  instances  occurred,  since  the  year  1845,  inclusive,  in  which,  any  place  has  been 
left  imoccupied  for  one  year  or  more,  or  during  any  considerable  portion  of  one  years 
study?  State  the  number  and  instances  in  which  places  have  remained  unoccupied  after 
the  annual  examination  in  each  year  and  period,  and  how  long  each  place  has  remained  so 
unoccupied  ? 

I believe  the  President  and  Bursar  only  can  answer  the  t(mth  and  eleventh  questions. 

12.  In  ease  of  such  rejection  of  a candidate,  does  the  bishop  hy  whom  he  was  sent  up 
get  an  opportunity  of  proposing  another  candidate  who  may  he  in  time  to  save  the  current 
year  ? 
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When  a student  is  rejected,  his  bishop  can  immediately  send  another  in  his  place.  Appehbis,  No.  8. 

13.  What  is  tlje  commencement  of  the  academical  year,  and  at  what  time  are  the  candi-  ^ev.  N.  Cullau's 

dates  for  entrance  examined  and  selected  ? Answers  to  Taper  0. 

The  academical  year  commences  on  the  first  of  September.  The  second  part  of  the 
q^uestion  is  answered  in  Paper  B. 

14.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  to  require  a higher  standard  of  attainments  for  the  candi- 
dates for  entrance '?  Wliat  improvements  do  you  consider  desirable  in  that  respect?  Is 
such  improvement  impracticable  or  difficult?  if  so,  from  what  causes,  and  are  you  able  to 
su2'°'cst  how  these  causes  could  be  removed? 

I think  the  examination  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  mathematics,  should  be  stricter  than  it 
has  been. 

15.  Of  how  many  years  docs  the  complete  course  of  collegiate  study  consist? 

The  complete  course  of  collegiate  study  is  eight  years. 

IG.  Has  any,  and  what  change  in  thisi'espcct  been  made  since  the  increased  grant  of  1845? 

In  1845,  the  course  of  divinity  was  extended  from  three  to  four  years.  This  is  the  only 
chan^'e  made  in  the  duration  of  the  course  of  studies. 

17.  What  number  of  the  students,  since  1845,  have  commenced  their  studies  in  College 
ill  each  several  class  ? 

I am  not  able  to  state  the  number  of  students  who  commenced  their  studies  in  each  class 
since  1845. 

1 8.  When  a candidate,  at  his  entrance,  is  desirous  of  being  admitted  to  any  class,  e.xcopt 
the  lowest,  immediately  on  his  entrance  into  College,  is  ho  examined  in  the  subjects  of  the 
classes  which  he  thus  passes  over  ? 

I believe  that  students  are  sometimes  admitted  into  divinity  without  an  examination  in 
tho  ]>revious  part  of  the  course;  and  sometimes  into  logic,  without  being  e.xamined  in 
the  algebra  and  geometry  taught  in  the  class  of  rlietoric  and  humanity. 

19.  Is  any  credit  given  to  the  candidate  for  entrance,  either  irrespective  of,  or  in  addi- 
tion to  his  acquirements  appearing  on  his  examination  for  the  course  of  studies  in  which  he 
has  been  previously  engaged  under  former  instructors?  and  if  so,  how'  is  the  fact  of  his 
having  been  so  engaged,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  such  .previous  com'sc  of  studies  cer- 
tified or  ascertained  ? 

1.  I believe  that  credit  is  given  to  candidates  for  entrance  for  studios  in  which  they  have 
been  previously  engaged.  2.  The  fact  of  their  having  been  previously  engaged  in  these 
studies,  is  ascertained  by  the  letter  of  their  bishop,  or  of  the  superior  of  tho  College  from 
which  they  came. 

21.  Is  a student  of  more  than  usual  ability  orindustry  permitted  to  compress  the  subjects 
of  two  years’  courses  into  one  ycai’,  and  thus  to  shorten  the  duration  of  his  College  course  ? 
or  is  ho  ever  promoted  so  as  to  shorten  the  duration  of  his  College  course  ? 

1.  A student  is  never  allowed  to  compress  the  subjects  of  two  years’  courses  into  one. 

2.  Students  are  sometimes  promoted  to  priesthood  before  the  end  of  their  College  course, 
by  their  bishop,  when  he  is  in  need  of  priests. 

22.  How  many  examinations  in  each  year,  arc  held  for  the  students  of  each  class,  and  at 
what  periods  of  the  year  do  those  examinations  take  place  ? 

1 . There  are  two  examinations  each  year  for  each  class,  except  the  class  of  English  ; for 
this  there  is  but  one.  2.  One  of  the  examinations  is  in  January,  and  the  other  in  Juno. 

23.  Are  any,  and  what  prizes  or  rewards  given  to  the  students  for  distinguished  answer- 
ing at  such  examinations  ? 

There  are,  I believe,  three  prizes  given  in  each  class  after  the  Juno  examinations ; and 
none  after  the  examinations  in  January. 

24.  What  is  the  usual  or  average  nuinber  and  value  of  the  premiums  given  at  each 
examination  ? 

I don’t  know  the  value  of  the  2>rizcs.  I believe  their  value  is,  to  a great  extent,  deter- 
mined by  the  President  and  Bursar. 

25.  Who  are  the  e.xamiucrs  of  each  class,  and  what  is  the  usual  duration  of  each  exami- 
nation, and  how'^  are  the  same  conducted? 

1.  The  examiners  in  each  class  are,  the  professor  of  the  class,  one  of  tho  superiors,  and 
two  or  three  of  the  other  professors.  2.  In  general  each  student  is  examined  for  ten 
minutes,  and,  therefore,  tho  duration  of  the  examination  depends  on  the  munber  of  students 
in  the  class.  3.  In  my  class,  tho  examiners  propose  as  many  questions  as  they  please,  from 
the  subjects  of  the  previous  lectures,  and  generally  require  of  the  student  to  demonstrate 
a theorem  or  to  solve  a problem. 

26.  What  consequence  follows  in  the  ease  of  a student  who,  on  his  examination,  does  not 
display  such  proficiency  as  might  be  expected  from  ordinary  abilities,  and  moderate  industry? 

When  a student  docs  not  display  such  jDroficiency  as  might  be  expected  from  ordinary 
abilities  and  moderate  industry,  the  professor  of  the  class  gives  an  account  of  his  want  of 
proficiency  to  the  President,  who  excludes  tho  student  from  the  order  or  orders  to  which 
his  standing  in  tho  College  may  entitle  him,  or  punishes  him  in  some  other  way. 

27.  Is  there  any  provision  made  in  such  a case  to  compel  a student  to  remain  a second 
yeai’  in  the  same  class,  or  does  each  student  at  tho  termination  of  tho  year,  proceed,  as  a 
matter  of  coui'se,  to  the  studies  and  subjects  appointed  for  the  succeeding  year  ? 

The  Pi-csident  may,  in  such  a case,  compel  a student  to  remain  a second  year  in  the  same 
class ; he  can  at  least  compel  him  to  remain  a second  year  in  the  class  of  logic,  and  of 
natural  philosophy,  and  has  sometimes  done  so. 
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28.  What  provisions  exist  to  compel  or  induce  the  students  of  the  senior  classes  to 
retain  or  increase  their  knowledge  of  the  subjects  of  the  yjreceding  classes : as,  for  instance 
to  induce  a divinity  student  to  keep  up  his  knowledge  of  Greek,  mathematics,  or  natural 
philosophy  ? 

Tiiere  are  no  provisions  to  compel  or  induce  a divinity  student  to  keep  up  his  knowled'^e 
of  Greek,  mathematics,  or  natural  phiiosopliy. 

Nicholas  Callan, 
Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy. 


ilNswERS  of  the  Picv.  WiLLi-.i.M  Jenni.ngs,  Professor  of  Logic,  to  the  Questions  m 
Paper  B. 

1 . What  professorship  do  you  hold  ? 11  ow  long  have  you  held  it  ? What  are  its  emo- 
luments, salary,  or  fees?  When  was  it  founded  ? 

1 hold  the  Professorship  of  Logic,  Jletaphysics,  and  Ethics.  I have  held  it  since  June, 
18.52.  My  salary  is  £240  yearly.  1 receive  no  other  fees  or  emoluments.  This  professor- 
ship has  been  established  since  the  foundation  of  the  College. 

2.  What  are  the  duties  performed  hy  you  as  professor?  How  many  lectures  do  you 
give  during  the  year,  and  for  what  period  ? What  examinations  do  you  hold?  Are  your 
lectures  chiefly  catechetical  or  in  the  form  of  prelections?  (nit  of  what  books,  and  on 
wliat  subjects,  do  you  lecture  or  examine  ? What  classes  of  students  attend  your  lectures 
and  examinations  ? and  what  is  the  average  number  of  such  attendants  ? Is  such  attend- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  students  voluntary  or  compulsory?  and  do  the  students  or  any  of 
them  pay  any  foes  for  attendance  on  your  lectures  or  examinations,  or  for  obtaining  certifi- 
cates of  such  attendances  ? 

My  duties  as  professor  are  to  give  lectures  in  logic,  metaphysics,  and  ethics.  I give 
nine  lectures  each  week  during  the  year  for  a period  of  about  thirty  weeks,  each  lecture 
occupying  an  hour.  I hold  two  general  examinations,  one  in  January,  and  another  in 
Juno  : all  the  students  of  my  class  are  examined  on  both  these  occasions  In  January 
each  student  is  examined  for  ten  minutes  in  any  portion  of  the  previous  half-year’s  reading 
that  1 or  any  assistant  c.xaminor  may  choose  to  select.  The  June  examination  is  con- 
ducted in  the  same  way ; but  the  subject  matter  comprises  the  reading  of  the  whole  year. 
I always  explain  (by  a prelection)  the  particular  subject  under  consideration,  before  inter- 
rogating the  students  in  it.  At  an  average — three  classes  each  week  are  given  to 
])rcloctions,  the  remaining  six  classes  to  a catechetical  examination  of  the  students  cn 
the  subject  of  these  prelections.  The  text-book  used  in  my  class  on  logic  is  a portion 
of  a work  first  published  in  France,  called  “ Philosophia  Liigduncnsis.”  It  was  compiled  by 
Jefeeph  Valla,  a priest,  and  published,  by  authority  of  the  Ai-chbishop  of  Lyons,  in  1782. 
The  treatises  on  metaphysics  and  ethics  used  iu  my  class  were  compiled  by  F.  Angladc, 
formerly  a professor  in  Mayuooth  College. 

My  lectures  and  examinations  are  attended  only  by  students  of  the  logic  class.  The 
number  of  attendants  last  year  was  seventy-four;  this  year  it  is  seventy-one.  Their  attend- 
ance on  lectures  and  examinations  is  compulsory ; and  I do  not  receive  fees  from  them  on 
any  title  whatever. 

3.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  any  alterations  might  ho  made  in  the  number  of  lecturers  or 
professors  in  your  department,  or  in  the  duties  connected  therewith,  or  the  Statutes  and 
arrangements  relating  thereto,  which  might  advance  the  studies  of  the  subjects  coimocted 
with  your  professorship,  and  promote  the  general  interests  of  the  College  ? 

I am  of  opinion  that  students  should  he  required  to  ha-\'e  learned  French  before  being 
admitted  to  my  class.  A year  given  exclusively  to  the  study  of  logic,  metaphysics,  and 
ethics,  appears  to  be  little  enough,  considering  the  extent  and  importance  of  these  subjects. 
According  to  the  existing  arrangement,  students  are  obliged  to  attend  lectures  in  French 
for  two  hours  in  each  week  of  the  same  year-  in  which  they  make  the  course  of  logic, 
metaphysics,  and  ethics. 

4.  What  is  the  state  of  the  College  with  respect  to  its  library,  lecture-rooms,  and  other 
material  moans  of  promoting  the  studies  connected  with  your  department?  and  state  wluit 
effects  the  increased  income  of  the  College,  since  the  year  1845,  has  had  upon  those  studies 
generally. 

'i'hc  students  in  ray  class  have  not,  at  present,  access  to  any  public  hbrary.  The 
furniture  of  my  Icctiirc-i-oom  is  in  need  of  repair.  The  increased  income  of  the  College 
has  had  tlic  effect  of  considerably  enlarging  the  number  of  free  students  admitted  to  my 
class.  It  also  has  tlic  effect  of  enabling  a professor,  at  least  in  tlio  first  years  of  his 
professorship,  to  acquire  and  communicate  to  his  class  a much  larger  amount  of  philo- 
sophical knowledge  than  tlie  same  professor  could,  in  the  same  time,  have  communicated 
or  acquired  under  the  old  arrangement. 


Answers  of  the  Rev.  William  Jennings,  Professor  of  Logic,  to  the  Questions  in 
Paper  C. 

3.  Iloiy.  and  hy  whom,  are  the  500  free  students  selected  ? Are  any  parties  considered 
to  be  entitled  exclusively  to  recommend?  and  if  so,  in  what  proportions?  Has  a bishop 
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-the  right  to  recoimnend  to  the  College  any  additional  number  of  students  who  are  willing 
to  pay  their  expenses,  and  are  otlierwise  qualified  ? 

The  500  free  students  are  selected  and  recommended  by  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of 
Ireland ; each  of  the  four  ai'chbishops,  and  each  bishop  having  an  exclusive  right  to 
recommend  a certain  proportion  of  students  from  his  oivn  diocese.  The  Primate  and 
bishops  of  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Ulster  have  the  right  to  recommend  150  students; 
150  also  may  be  recommended  from  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Munster  ; and  from  eacli 
of  the  other  two  provinces  100  may  bo  recommended. 

4.  What  is  the  average  preliminary  expense  incurred  by  a student  previous  to  his 
entrance,  distinguishing  his  education,  outfit,  books,  travelli^ig  expenses,  &c.  ? 

Students  coming  from  the  diocese  with  wliich  I am  best  acquainted,  generally  pass 
tlorec  years  in  a preparatory  College,  at  an  average  expense  of  about  £30  yearly.  1 think 
that  about  £60  would  cover  the  remaining  preliminary  e.xponses. 

5.  Is  any,  and  what,  entrance  foe  or  otlaer  sum  paid  by  each  student  to  the  College  ? and, 
if  so,  at  what  times  ? 

Each  student  is  obliged  to  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  eight  guineas.  By  a rule  of  the  Board 
made  last  June  this  fee  must  henceforth  be  paid  before  admission. 

6.  What  is  the  entrance  coarse,  or  in  what  books  or  subjects  is  each  student  required  to 
be  prepared  previous  to  his  entrance? 

The  entrance  course  is  set  forth  in  detail  on  the  card. 

7.  When,  and  by  whom,  and  in  whose  presence,  and  in  what  manner,  is  that  examina- 
tion conducted  ; and,  in  particular,  whetlier  it  is  usual  that  be  should  be  examined  by  only 
one  professor,  or  by  more,  and  how  many? 

Entrance  examinations  arc  held  each  day  from  the  25th  of  August  to  the  1st  of  Septem- 
ber. At  other  periods  they  are  hold  whenever  a candidate,  duly  recommended,  pi'esems 
himself  for  entrance.  After  a few  minutes  given  for  revision,  the  candidate  is  examined 
in  the  presence  of  at  least  three  superiors  or  professors.  It  is  usual  that  candidates  for 
entrance  should  be  interrogated  by  more  than  one  examiner;  they  are  generally,  as  far  as 
I have  seen,  interrogated  by  two  or  three.  The  admission  of  a candidate  depends  upon  a 
majority  of  the  votes  of  the  examiners,  but  in  all  cases  three  votes /or  the  admission  of  the 
candidate  must  bo  recorded. 

8.  Are  the  candidates  for  entrance  examined,  in  all  cases,  carefully  as  to  their  knowledge 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  or  are  they  usually  required  merely  to  translate  portions 
of  some  of  the  books  of  the  entrance  course  ? B escribe,  as  well  as  you  can,  the  degree  of 
proficiency  required  from  the  candidates,  and  how  tested? 

As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  more  than  a mere  translation  is  required  in  all  cases.  A 
knowledge  of  grammar,  more  or  loss  intimate,  as  the  candidate  proposes  for  a higher  or 
lower  class,  is,  moreover,  insisted  upon.  But  I am  not  aware  tliat.mor'e  than  an  average 
knowledge  of  the  rules  of  syntax  and  prosody — such  as  a student  of  ordinary  ability  might 
acquire  by  reading  in  a good  classical  schoolfor  three  years,  is  demanded  in  any  case.  This 
knowledge  is  tested  by  oral  questions  put  by  the  examiners. 

9.  Are  they  examined  in  English  composition,  or  as  to  their  knowledge  of  the  English 
language;  and  by  whom,  and  in  whose  presence,  and  in  what  manner,  is  that  examination 
conducted  ? 

I have  never  seen  candidates  examined  in  English  composition. 

12.  In  case  of  the  rejection  of  a candidate,  docs  the  bishop  by  whom  he  w'as  sent  up 
get  an  opportunity  of  proposing  another  candidate  who  may  be  in  time  to  save  the  current 
year  ? 

Yes;  provided  he  avails  himself  of  such  opportunity  before  Easter.  No  candidate  is 
received  after  Easter. 

13.  What  is  the  commencement  of  the  academical  year,  and  at  what  time  are  the  candi- 
dates for  entrance  examined  and  selected  ? 

The  academical  year  commences  on  the  1st  of  September,  and  closes  on  the  20th  of  June 
following.  Candidates  for  entrance  are  examined  at  the  times  stated  above. 

14.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  to  require  a higher  standard  of  attainments  for  the  candi- 
dates for  entrance?  What  improvements  do  you  consider  desirable  in  that  respect?  Is 
such  improvement  impracticable  or  difficult  ? If  so,  from  what  causes,  and  are  you  able  to 
ugge^t  bow  these  causes  could  be  removed? 

I think  that  it  would  not  bo  advisable  to  insist  upon  a higher  standard  of  attainments — 
at  least  for  entrance  to  logic — than  that  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  rule  of  the 
Board  might  be  more  rigidly  enforced;  but  in  the  i^rcscnt  depressed  condition  of  this 
country,  and  with  the  facilities  for  a good  primary  education  unimproved,  au  exact  and 
literal  enforcement  of  the  rule,  I think,  would  be  impracticable.  I am  unable  to  suggest 
any  other  means  of  obviating  this  inconvenience  than  the  establishment  of  preparatory 
schools  in  the  several  dioceses,  each  school  to  be  maintained  wholly  or  partially  by  the 
Government,  and  placed  under  the  control  of  the  several  bishops. 

15.  Of  how  many  years  does  the  complete  course  of  collegiate  study  consist? 

Of  eight  years.  Students  promoted  to  the  Dunboync  Establishment  read  for  three 
additional  years. 

184^'?^^^^  3.ny,  and  what  change  in  this  respect  been  made  since  the  increased  grant  in 


One  year  has  been  added. 

19.  Is  any  credit  given  to 'the  candidate  fOr  entrance,  either  irfospcctive  of,  or  in  addi- 
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tion  to  ])is  acquirements  appearing  on  liis  examination,  for  the  course  of  studies  in  which 
he  has  been  previously  engaged  under  former  instructoi  s ? and  if  so.  how  is  the  fact  of  his 
having  been  so  engaged,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  such_  previous  course  of  studies 
certified  or  ascertained? 

Each  candidate’s  proficiency,  as  appearing  on  his  entrance  examination,  is  alone  attended 
to. 

21.  Is  a student  of  more  than  usual  ability  or  industry  permitted  to  compress  the  subjects 
of  two  years’  courses  into  one  year,  and  thus  to  shorten  the  dnration  of  his  College  course? 
or  is  ho  ever  promoted  so  as  to  shorten  the  duration  of  his  College  course? 

Such  permission  is  not  given.  Students  are  sometimes,  but  in  very  few  cases,  and  always 
at  the  desire  of  the  bishop  by  wbom  tlioy  have  been  recommended,  allowed  to  pass  from 
the  second  class  of  humanity  to  logic,  or  from  logic  to  theology,  but  not  on  the  ground  of 
superior  ability. 

22.  How  many  examinations  in  each  year  are  lield  for  the  students  of  each  class,  and  at 
what  periods  of  the  year  do  those  examinations  take  place? 

There  are  two  general  examinations  each  year  in  each  class — one  in  January,  the  second 
at  midsummer. 

23.  Are  any,  and  what  prizes  or  rewards  given  to  the  students  for  distinguished  answer- 
ing at  such  examinations? 

Towards  tlie  close  of  eacli  academical  year,  there  are  boobs  given,  in  presence  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  for  distinguished  answering;  but  to  obtain  those  premiums  the  answering 
must  be  distinguished  throughout  the  year,  as  well  as  at  tlie  examination. 

25.  Who  are  the  examiners  of  each  class,  and  what  is  the  usual  duration  of  each  exami- 
nation, and  how  arc  the  same  conducted? 

TJio  Prefect  of  tlie  Dunhoyno  Establishment,  one  of  the  deans,  and  one  of  the  Professors 
of  Divinity  arc  examiners  in  tlie  Logic  Class.  Tlie  examination  of  tiiis  class  is  completed 
in  three  days.  Each  student  is  examined  in  the  manner  stated  above. 

26.  What  consequence  follows  in  the  ease  of  a student  who,  on  his  examination,  does  not 
display  such  proficiency  asmiglit  be  cx])eetedfrom  ordinary  abilities,  and  moderate  industry? 

Such  student  is  not  promoted  to  orders. 

2T.  Is  there  any  provision  made  in  such  a case  to  compel  a student  to  remain  a second 
year  in  the  same  class,  or  does  each  student  at  the  termination  of  the  year,  proceed,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  to  the  studies  and  subjects  appointed  for  the  succeeding  year? 

Such  student  may  be  compelled  to  remain  a second  year  in  the  logic  class. 

28.  What  provisions  exist  to  compel  or  induce  the  students  cf  the  senior  classes  to 
retain  or  increase  their  knowledge  of  the  subjects  of  the  preceding  classes  : as,  for  instance, 
to  induce  a divinity  student  to  keep  up  liis  knowledge  of  Greek,  mathematics,  or  natural 
philosojihy  ? 

Abundant  provision  is  made  to  compel  all  the  students  to  retain  their  knowledge  of 
Latin,  this  being  the  language  used  in  the  divinity  classes.  No  express  provision  is  made 
in  the  instances  referred  to. 

William  Jennings. 


Answers  of  the  Ecv.  Daniel  M'Carthy,  Professor  of  Ehetoric,  to  the  Questions 
ill  Paper  B. 

1.  What  professorship  do  you  hold?  How  long  have  you  held  it?  What  are  its  emolu- 
ments, salary,  or  fees  ? When  was  it  founded  ? 

I am  Professor  of  llhetoric.  I was  appointed  ill  November,  1 845.  My  salaryis  £24 1 1 2s.  Sd. 
per  annum.  There  are  no  fees  of  any  kind.  I believe  the  professorship  I hold  c.\isted 
from  the  foundation  of  tlie  college,  1795. 

2.  What  are  the  duties  performed  by  you  as  professor?  How  many  lectures  do  you 
give  during  the  year,  and  for  what  period?  What  examinations  do  you  hold?  Are  youi 
lectures  ebiefly  catechetical  or  in  the  form  of  prelections?  Out  of  what  hooks,  and  on 
what  subjects,  do  you  lecture  or  examine?  What  classes  of  students  attend  your  lectures 
and  examinations  ? and  what  is  the  average  number  of  such  attendants  ? Is  such  attend- 
ance on  the  part  of  tlio  students  voluntary  or  compulsory;  and  do  the  students  or  any  of 
them  pay  any  fees  for  attendance  on  your  lectures  or  examinations,  or  for  obtaining  certifi- 
cates of  such  attendances  ? 

I give  lectures ; I attend  the  entrance  examination  and  the  public  examinations  of  the 
students  in  Sacred  Scripture  and  theology.  I give  nine  lectures  each  week  during  the 
academical  year — about  nine  months,  exclusive  of  examinations.  The  general  examinations 
arc  held  twice  every  year,  and  continue  about  a montii,  a fortnight  each  term,  and  about 
five  hours  each  day.  During  that  time,  I examine  in  the  classes  of  Sacred  Scripture  and 
theology,  in  the  first  place,  and  then  in  my  own  class.  The  lectures  are  chiefly  the  former; 
the  latter,  when  necessary,  once  a week,  on  an  average.  As  the  selection  of  books  is  left 
entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  professor,  the  Commissioners  can  fonn  a fair  estimate  of 
the  studies  generally,  from  the  course  of  last  year.  The  text-books  were  : — • 

Edilions  rccumnioiidod  and  used  Sy  myself. 

Cicero  (lie  Oratcrc)  ....  Dolphin,  Greenwood. 

Quintilian,  • . . . . Bollin,  Capperonier. 

Virgil  (Georgies),  ....  Heyuc,  Forbiger. 
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Editions  rocoiunicndcd  aud  used  l>y  myself. 

Tacitus  (Agvicola),  ....  Brotier,  Delpliiu,  Smith,  (N.  S.),  Smith,  (W.) 

Lonirinii?,  .....  Pearce,  Weishe. 

Arist''t!e  (Rhetoric),  . . . .Du  Vail,  Parsons,  &c.,  Ac. 

Demosthenes  (Je  Corona),  . . . Wolf,  Brougham,  Dobson,  Ac,,  Ac. 

Thucv<liilos  (2nd  Book),  . . . Wasso,  Arnold,  Bloomfield,  Ac.,  Ac. 

Durre’s  Geometry,  including  Lines,  Surfaces,  and  Solid.s. 

Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  grammars,  and  to  composition  in  both 
lau'ruages.  ( n Latin  grammar  I refer  to  Scheller,  l^ort  Royal,  Grant,  lluddiman,  Schmitz, 
Arnold,  &c. ; and  on  the  Greek,  to  Matthices,  Thiersch,  Kuhner,  Port  Royal,  J3uttman, 
Donaldson,  Arnold,  &c.,  &c.  Prosody,  Latin  and  Greek,  is  carefully  studied  ; Alvary’s 
rules  are  committed  to  memory,  and  explained  by  reference  to  some  of  the  writers  aircadv 
naniccl,  Carey’s  Latin  Prosody,  &c. ; on  the  elements  of  Greek  prosody,  too  often 
nefflected  in  the  previous  education,  I consult  Morcll,  Spitzner,  Anthon,  &c.,  &c.  Some 
of  die  compositions,  whether  Greek  or  Latin,  or  written  translations,  a frequent  exercise, 
are  read  always  in  class,  the  necessary  corrections  suggested,  and  the  name  of  the  writer 
announced  publiclj',  if  deserving  of  praise.  When  I am  asked  “ out  of  what  books  I 
lecture,”  I feel  it  very  difficult  to  answer  the  question  directly.  On  antiquities  I refer  to 
Bojesen,  Adams,  Potter,  and  Smith;  on  history,  to  Rollin,  Crevier,  Niebuhr,  Arnold, 
Milford.  Thirlwall,  Grote.  &c. ; on  the  precepts  of  i-hetoric,  among  modern  writers,  to 
Blair,  Campbell,  Karnes,  Whately,  &c. : so  in  general  on  every  subject  connected  with  my 
department.  I trust  1 feel  it  my  first  duty  to  make  myself  acquainted  with  all  tlie  sources 
of  information  within  my  reach.  The  works  1 here  name  are  rather  more  frequently 
consulted ; tliey  cannot  be  adduced  as  a list  of  the  books  out  of  which  I lecture,  nor  of 
those  I recommend  for  general  use. 

3.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  any  alterations  might  be  made  in  the  number  of  lecturers 
or  professors  in  your  department,  or  in  the  duties  connected  therewith,  or  the  statutes  and 
arrangements  relating  thereto,  which  might  advance  the  studies  of  the  subjects  connected 
witii  vour  professorship,  and  promote  the  general  interests  of  the  College  ? 

J will  suggest  in  another  place  the  alterations  I would  recommend. 

4.  "W'hat  is  the  state  of  the  College  with  respect  to  its  library,  lecture-rooms,  and  other 
material  means  of  promoting  the  studies  connected  with  your  department?  and  state  what 
eil'ects  the  increased  income  of  the  College,  since  the  year  1845,  has  bad  upon  those  studies 
generally. 

Tiio  students  who  attend  my  clas.s  are  not  permitted  to  enter  the  library.  I cannot 
regret  tliis,  because  the  College  library  is  intended  for  students  of  Sacred  Scripture 
ami  theology’;  and  though  supplied  with  select  authorities  on  these  subjects,  it  con- 
tains very  few  modern  classical  works  of  any  value  or  practical  benefit  to  young 
students.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that,  up  to  1845,  owing  to  the  poverty  of 
the  college,  the  library  was  not  well  furnished  with  the  indispensable  aids  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  those  studies  for  which  it  was  even  mainly  intended;  that,  since  then,  great 
exertion  has  been  made  to  remedy  this  defect ; and  that,  hitherto,  the  new  buildings  not 
being  available,  though  some  improvement  was  always  felt  to  be  most  desirable,  no  room 
could  be  conveniently  provided.  I am  sure  the  coilegiatc  body  will  take  active  measures, 
now  that  almost  every  difiiculty  has  been  removed,  to  adopt  some  meajis  by  which  all  the 
students  may  have  free  access  to  a collection  of  the  best  books  connected  with  their  diffe- 
rent studies.  There  is  a more  pressing  necessity  for  such  a change  with  regard  to  the 
classical  department,  because  the  most  valuable  works  on  that  subject,  all  recently  pub- 
lished, are  iiecossarily  the  most.costly,  aud  above  the  means  of  our  students  during  their 

course,  and,  indeed,  daring  their  lives,  The  effects  of  the  increased  income  are  these  : 

the  professor,  having  a larger  salary,  can  procure  the  latest  and  best  editions  of  the 
classics — a very  important  advantage,  having  regard  to  the  deficiency  just  noticed  ; the 
luinihcr  of  students  is  increased ; any  means  at  their  disposal,  being  now  provided  with 
free  places,  can  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  books;  and  the  course  of  studies  has  been 
considerably  extended.  We  cannot  appreciate  fully  the  benefits  of  the  Act  of  1845. 
without  calling  to  mind  the  poverty  of  the  country  for  the  last  few’  years,  and  comparing 
the  improved  condition  of  the  College,  not  w’ith  what  it  was  before,  but  with  what  it 
would  have  been  ever  since,  had  no  change  boon  then  effected. 

Daniel  M'Carthy. 
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Answers  of  the  Rev.  Daniel  M‘Carthy,  Professor  of  Rhetoric,  to  the  Questions  in  M'Cartiiy’s 

Paper  C Answers  to  Paper  C. 

1.  What  is  the  age  at  which  students  usually  enter  the  College  of  Maynooth,  and  is 
tliere  anj’  limitation  of  age? 

The  average  age  seems  to  be  between  eighteen  and  nineteen.  A candidate  over  twenty 
years  of  age  is  not  permitted  to  enter  the  College  unless  he  is  qualified  by  his  classical 
examination  to  enter  the  Rhetoric  Class.  There  is  no  other  limit  to  age  precisely  that  I 
know  of. 

2.  Has  the  average  age  increased  or  diminished  since  the  year  1845? 

I have  not  noticed  from  my  own  observation  any  change. 

S.  How,  and  by  whom,  are  the  500  free  students  selected?  Are  any  parties  considered 
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to  be  entitled  exclusively  to  recommend?  and  if  so,  in  wliat  proportions?  Has  a bisbop 
the  right  to  recommend  to  the  College  any  additional  number  of  students  -who  are  tvilling 
to  pay  their  expenses,  and  are  otherwise  qualified? 

The  selection  of  a fixed  number,  estimated  according  to  the  population,  &rc.,  is  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  bishops  of  the  respective  dioceses.  I believe  the  fairest  test  of  merit, 
a public  concursus,  is  that  most  usually  applied.  No  bishop  has  a right  to  recommend  a 
greater  number  of  students,  though  they  should  he  willing  to  pay  £28  a year,  the  neces- 
sary expense  since  the  year  1845:  but,  as  a favour,  I think  the  advantage  would  not  be 
denied  if  suitable  accommodation  could  be  provided. 

4.  What  is  the  average  preliminary  expense  incurred  by  a student  previous  to  his  en- 
trance, distinguishing  his  education,  outfit,  books,  travelling  expenses,  &c.? 

It  is  very  difficult  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  average  expense  incurred  by  a student 
previous  to  his  entrance.  One  has,  let  me  suppose,  an  opportunity  of  attending  a day- 
school,  while  living  with  his  parents  ; another  has  no  such  opportunity,  boards  in  a seminary, 
&c.  In  tho  former  instance  the  expenses  may  not  exceed  £14  or  £15  a year;  in  the 
latter,  they  will  vary  from  £35  to  £45,  during  a period  of  four  years. 

5.  Is  any,  and  what,  entrance  fee  or  other  sum  paid  by  each  student  to  the  CoUege?and 
if  so,  at  what  times  ? 

There  is  a fee  of  eight  guineas  to  bo  paid  before  the  entrance  examination. 

6.  What  is  the  entrance  course,  or  in  what  hooks  or  subjects  is  each  student  required  to 
he  prepared  previous  to  his  entrance? 

No  candidate  can  be  admitted  into  the  classes  of  logic,  rhetoric,  and  humanity,  who 
is  not  capable  of  answering  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors  prescribed  for  each  class  by  a 
resolution  of  the  Trustees.  Tho  entrance  course  is  published  annuaRy  in  all  the  Irish 
directories.  [Copies  have  been  supplied  to  the  Commissioners.]  There  is  no  rule  with 
regard  to  candidates  who  propose  to  enter  the  other  classes ; but  the  invariable  custom  is 
to  examine  in  logic  and  metaphysics  for  admission  into  the  class  of  natural  philosophy, 
and  in  both  courses,  or  at  least  in  the  science  itself,  for  admission  into  theology. 

7.  When,  and  by  whom,  and  in  whose  presence,  and  in  what  manner,  is  that  examination 
conducted  ; and,  in  particular,  whether  it  is  usual  that  he  should  be  examined  by  only  one 
professor,  or  by  more,  and  how  many  ? 

The  general  examinations  for  entrance  commence  on  the  25th  of  August,  and  continue 
for  about  seven  days,  four  hours  each  day.  Should  a place  remain  vacant,  or  a vacancy 
occur  during  the  year,  any  candidate,  duly  recommended,  can  present  himself  for  examina- 
tion on  any  day  before  Easter  Sunday.  Any  officer  in  the  College  may  be  present  and 
vote  for  the  ad”mission  of  a student,  and  ask  any  question  he  thinks  proper.  The  e.\amina- 
tions  in  algebra  and  geometry  are  conducted  by  tlie  Vice-President  and  the  professors  of 
natural  philosophy  and  liumanity.  The  candidates  are  elected  by  ballot,  the  President 
having  a casting  vote ; and  three  votes,  at  least,  must  be  recorded. 

8.  Are  the  candidates  for  entrance  examined,  in  all  cases,  carefully  as  to  their  knowledge 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  or  are  they  usually  required  merely  to  translate  portions 
of  some  of  tho  hooks  of  the  entrance  course?  Describe,  as  well  as  you  can,  the  degree  of 
proficiency  required  from  the  candidates,  and  how  tested  ? 

For  entrance  into  logic,  the  candidates  are  examined  very  carefully  in  the  rudiments  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  It  is  expected  that  they  will  translate  accurately  any 
passage  of  the  authors  named  in  the  card ; that  they  will  explain  the  different  forms  of  any 
verb ; that  they  will,  in  Latin  particularly,  display  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  rules 
of  syntax  and  of  prosody ; and  any  obvious  mistake  on  these  subjects  would  disqualify 
them  for  that  class.  For  the  Rhetoric  Class,  the  examination  is  not  so  strict  nor  so  exten- 
sive ; and  for  entrance  into  humanity,  the  degree  of  proficiency  required  is  still  more 
moderate.  We  expect  from  every  candidate  a correct  translation  of  the  authors  pre- 
scribed, an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  rules  of  both  grammars,  and  a good  manner, 
indicating,  at  least,  ordinary  ability. 

9.  Are  they  examined  in  English  composition,  or  as  to  their  knowdedge  of  the  English 
language ; and  by  whom,  and  in  whoso  presence,  and  in  what  manner,  is  that  examination 
conducted  ? 

There  is  no  examination. 

10.  How  many  candidates  have  been  rejected  in  each  year  since  the  year  1844,  respec- 
tively specifying  the  districts  from  which  such  candidates  presented  themselves? 

The  President  alone  is  competent  to  answer  this  question.  It  is  his  duty  to  examine 
the  testimonials,  age,  diocese,  &c.  The  professor  will  examine  the  hterary  qualifications 
of  the  candidate — nothing  more.  The  rejection  of  candidates  is  often  no  proof  of  absolute 
deficiency.  They  may  be  excluded  by  rcstiictions  imposed  by  their  own  bishop. 

1 1.  Have  any  instances  occurred,  since  the  year  1845,  inclusive,  in  which  any  place  has 
been  left  unoccupied  for  one  year-  or  more,  or  during  any  consideralde  portion  of  one  year’s 
study  ? State  the  number  and  instances  in  which  places  have  remained  unoccupied  after 
the  annual  examination  in  each  year  and  period,  and  how  long  each  place  has  remained  so 
unoccupied  ? 

I ratlior  think  no  instance  occurred,  since  1845,  in  which  a place  has  remained  unoccu- 
pied during  the  entire  year.  At  what  period  places  became  vacant,  and  how  long  they  re- 
mained so,  I cannot  tell,  as  it  is  never  part  of  my  duty  to  make  any  inquiry  on  the  subject. 

12.  In  case  of  such  rejection  of  a candidate,  docs  tho  bishop  by  whom  he  was  sent  up  get 
an  opportunity  of  proposing  another  candidate,  who  may  be  in  time  to  save  the  cruTcnt  year  ? 
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I have  stated  already,  that  any  student  can  be  admitted  who  presents  himself  for  exami-  Appendix,  No  s 
nation  before  Easter  Sunday.  

13.  What  is  the  commencement  of  the  academical  year,  and  at  what  time  are  the  candi- 

dates  for  entrance  examined  and  selected?  Answers  to  Paper  0. 

Answered,  No.  7. 

14.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  to  require  a higher  standard  of  attainments  for  the  candi- 
dates for  entrance  ? What  improvements  do  you  consider  desirable  in  that  respect  ? Is 
such  improvement  impracticable  or  difficult  ? If  so,  from  what  causes,  and  are  you  able  to 
suggest  how  these  causes  could  be  removed  ? 

I would  recommend  a higher  standard  ? 

First — Four  or  five  standing  examiners  should  bo  appointed.  The  standard  of  admission 
would  tlien  be  more  uniform,  and  the  loetures  of  the  professor,  consequently  more  generally 
useful. 

Second — Certain  days  should  be  fixed  for  entrance  during  the  year  : the  attendance  of 

professors  would  be  more  regular.  It  is  very  hard  to  expect  tliat  a professor devoting 

his  whole  time  to  class  duties — will  bo  ready  at  a moment’s  warning  to  assist  whenever  a 
candidate  j^rosents  himself. 

Tlm-d.— For  admission  into  any  class,  even  theology,  every  candidate  should  be  examined 
in  classics  and  in  Enghsh  composition. 

15.  Of  how  many  years  does  the  complete  course  of  collegiate  study  consist  ? 

The  longest  course — except  for  Dunboyne  students,  who  can  remain  three  additional 
years — consists  of  eight  years. 

1 r>.  Has  any,  and  what  change  in  this  respect  been  made  since  the  increased  grant  of  1 845  ? 

One  additional  year  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  theology. 

1 8.  When  a candidate,  at  his  entrance,  is  desirous  of  being  admitted  to  any  class,  except 
the  lowest,  immediately  oii  his  entrance  into  College,  is  ho  examined  in  the  subjects  of  the 
classes  which  he  thus  passes  over  ? 

The  card  of  admission  must  be  followed.  I may  think  proper  to  extend  the  course  of 
studies  in  my  own  class,  or  to  alter  it,  the  entrance  course  will  be  still  the  same — that 
already  described. 

19.  Is  any  credit  given  to  tlie  candidate  for  entrance,  either  irrespective  of,  or  in  addition 
to  his  acquirements  appearing  on  his  examination,  for  tiie  course  of  studies  in  which  he  has 
been  previously  engaged  under  former  instructors?  and  if  so,  how  is  the  fact  of  his  having 
been  so  engaged,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  such  previous  course  of  studies,  certified  or 
ascertained  ? 

Tire  examination  is  the  only  test,  and  no  credit  is  given  irrespective  of  it. 

20.  What  is  the  subject  and  course  ofstudy  for  each  year  of  the  complete  collegiate  course? 

I have  given  the  best  answer  I could  to  this  question,  as  it  regards  the  Rhetoric  Class. 

If  the  Commissioners  desire  to  have  a detailed  account  of  luy  own  studies  in  the  College, 

I shall  be  most  happy  to  give  them  the  fullest  information ; and  I have  no  doubt  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  different  departments  will  explain,  at  length,  their  several  duties. 

21.  Is  a student  of  more  than  usual  ability  or  industry  permitted  to  compress  the  subjects 
of  two  years’  courses  iiito  one  year,  and  thus  to  shorten  the  duration  of  his  College  course  ? 
or  is  he  ever  promoted  so  as  to  shorten  the  duration  of  his  College  com-se  ? 

No  student,  whatever  may  be  bis  abilities,  is  ever  permitted  to  compress  the  subjects  of 
two  years’  courses  into  one.  Some  ai-e  allowed  (very  rarely)  to  sliorten  the  duration  of  their 
College  course,  not  for  extraordinary  merit,  but  by  the  special  leave  and  intercession  of 
their  bishop. 

22.  How  many  examinations  in  each  year  are  held  for  the  students  of  each  class,  and  at 
what  periods  of  the  year  do  those  examinations  take  place  ? 

The  general  examinations  are  held  twice  every  year,  in  January  aud  in  June.  TheEnglish 
Class  is  examined  in  Juno  only. 

_ 23.  Are  any,  and  what  prizes  or  rewards  given  to  the  students  for  distinguished  answer- 
ing at  such  examinations  ? 

_ Prizes  are  given,  not  for  distinguished  answering  at  examinations  precisely,  hut  for  dis- 
tinguished answering  during  the  entire  year,  including  tlie  examinations.  There  are  four 
premiums  given  in  the  Rhetoric  Class — the  first  as  a “solus”  for  the  best  original  essay 
in  Greek  or  Latin  (alternatoly),  on  a subject  proposed  by  the  professor,  and  connected 
always  with  classical  literature.  I have  selected,  for  instance,  “ the  decline  of  Greece,” 

“the  influence  of  the  Ampliictyonic  council;”  and  the  compositions  of  the  successful  can- 
didates would  reflect  credit  on  any  college. 

24.  What  is  the  usual  or  average  number  and  value  of  the  premiums  given  at  each 
examination  ? 

The  pecuniary  value  of  these  premiums  is  very,  small  indeed,  yet  they  are  much  esteemed 
as  honorary  distinctions.  Careful  training  in  habits  of  study  and  piety,  frequent  puhhc 
interrogation,  and  vigilant  superintendence,  are  the  most  powerful  incentives  to  study  in 
Ju  There  are  no  prizes  of  any  permanent  value,  aud  the  prospect  of  a place  on 

the  Dunboyne  Establishment — the  higliost  distinction  attainable  in  the  College,  is  too 
remote  to  excite  ambition.  I am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  nothing  but  a large  and  hberal 

system  of  prizes — awarded  for  classical  attainments  exclusively,  as  in  other  colleges will 

stimulate for  classical  pursuits ; nothing  else  -will  react  so  favourably  on  the  public 
schools  in  this  country. 

R 2 
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25.  Who  are  the  examiners  of  each  class,  and  what  is  the  usual  duration  of  each  exaiui- 

nation,  and  how  are  the  same  conducted  ? , 

In  the  Rlietoric  Class  the  examiners  appointed  by  the  Trustees  are  : the  Vice-President, 
the  Professors  of  Sacred  Scripture,  and  of  the  fourth  yearns  Theology,  and  the  Profe.ssor  of 
the  department.  Fifteen  minutes  (nearly)  are  allowed  for  each  student — in  the  otimr  oiusscs, 
ten  minutes.  One  copy  of  each  author  read  in  class  is  provided  by  the  professor,  without 
note  or  other  aid  of  any  hind,  and  from  this  every  student  is  examined.  A particular 
passage  is  then  selected,  and  a correct  translation  required.  The  various  readings  and 
interpretations  of  different  writers  are  briefly  reviewed  with  reference  to  history,  geor 
grapliy,  chronologv,  antiquities,  &c. 

26.  What  consequence  folloAVS  in  the  case  of  a student  who.  on  his  examination,  does  not 
display  such  proficiency  as  might  he  e.vpcctcd  from  ordinary  abilities,  and  moderate  industry? 

The  professor  can  recommend  tliat  the  student  ho  subjected  to  a public  examination 
before  all  the  officers  iti  the  College,  or  even  compelled  to  remain  another  year  in  the  same 
class,  and  the  President  will  abvays  act  accordingly. 

27.  Is  there  any'  provision  made  in  such  a case  to  compel  a student  to  remain  a second 
year  in  the  same  class,  or  docs  each  student  at  the  termination  of  the  year,  proceed,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  to  the  studies  and  subjects  appointed  for  the  succeeding  year  ? 

Yes : and  no  student  can  proceed  farther  without  the  approbation  of  his  professor. 

28.  What  provisions  exist  to  compel  or  induce  the  students  of  the  senior  classes  to  retain  or 
increase  their  knowledge  of  the  subjects  of  the  prcccdiog  classes : as,  for  instance,  to  induce  a 
divinity  student  to  keep  up  his  knowledge  of  Greek,  mathematics,  or  natural  philosophy  ? 

Latin  becomes,  of  course,  quite  familiar,  being  spoken  habitually  in  many  of  the  classes. 
The  frequent  allusions  on  controverted  questions  to  the  Greek  version  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures, and  the  early  Greek  leathers  must  tend  to  keep  itp  a knowledge  of  the  Greek 
language,  and  convince  the  divinity  student  at  least  of  its  importance  ; but,  I regret  to  say, 
there  is  no  express  provision  for  that  purpose.  One  class  each  week  devoted  to  Biblical 
Greek  would  be,  in  every  respect,  most  useful. 

Daniel  M'Cautiiy. 


Answers  of  the  Rev.  Denis  Gargan  to  the  Questions  in  Paper  B. 

1.  What  professorship  do  you  hold  ? How  long  have  you  held  it  ? What  are  its  emo- 
luments, salary,  or  fees  ? When  was  it  founded  ? : 

1.  1 hold  the  Professorship  of  Humanity,  or  the  Second  Class  of  Greek  and  Latin  Lite- 
rature. 2.  1 have  held  it  since  September,  1845.  3.  The  salary  is  £241  12s.  8</.  per 

annum;  there  are  no  fees  nor  emoluments,  except  £30  a-year  allowed  for  commons. 
4.  In  the  year  1795.  , i • 

2.  What  are  the  duties  performed  by  you  as  professor  ? How  many  lectures  do  you  give 

during  the  year,  and  for  what  period?  What  examinations  do  you  hold?  Are  your 
lectures  chiefly  catechetical  or  in  the  form  of  prelections?  Out  of  what  books,  aud  on 
wiiat  subjects,  do  you  lecture  or  examine?  What  classes  of  students  attend  your  lectures 
and  examinations?  and  what  is  the  average  number  of  such  attendants?  Is  such  attend- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  students  voluntary  or  compulsory ; and  do  the  students,  or  any 
of  tlicm,  pay  any  fees  for  attendance  on  your  lectures  or  examinations,  or  for  obtaining 
certificates  of  such  attendances?  . 

1.  It  is  my  duty,  as  Professor  of  Humanity,  to  give  a course  of  instruction  m Greek 
and  Latin  literature,  and  in  tlie  elements  of  algebra,  as  far  as  logarithms,  inclusively. 
2.  I give  nine  lectures  every  week,  during  the  whole  period  of  the  academical  year,  the 
time  of  Christmas  and  summer  examinations,  and  the  Easter  and  Christmas  recess  weeks 
excepted.  3.  1 hold  two  examinations  eacli  year — one  in  January,  the  other  in  Juno. 
In  addition  to  these  examinations,  there  is  a monthly  revision  day.  4.  JJy  lectures  arc 
chiefly  catechetical,  but  frequently,  too,  in  the  form  of  prelections.  5.  Cicero,  Li\’\’, 
Horace,  Xenophon,  Epictetus,  and  Homer,  and  Wood’s  Algebra,  are  the  appointed  class- 
books  ; out  of  these  books,  and  upon  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat,  or  which  they  imme- 
diately suggest,  whether  critical,  explanatory'^,  metrical,  historical,  biographical,  or  geo- 
gi’aphical,  it  is  my  duty  to  lecture  aud  examine.  The  teaching  of  Greek  and  Latin  compo- 
sition also  forms  part  of  niy  course  of  instruction.  Several  of  my  students  write  a Gre^ek  or 
Latin  composition  every  day.  All  of  them  are  required  to  write  one  composition  in  Greek 
or  Latin,  and  frequently  in  Greek  and  Latin,  every  week.  After  having  c.xamincd  these 
compositions,  I read  some  of  them,  and  comment  upon  them  publicly  in  class.  _ As  books  of 
reference  on  grammar,  philology,  and  composition,  I generally  recommend  Sdiiller,  Roddi- 
inan,  Zumpt,  Claude  Lancelot,  Lconliard  Schmitz,  Augustus  Matthim,  Buttman,  Xlincks, 
Killiner,  llorinann,  Iloogcvcen,  Crombie’s  Gymnasium,  Valpy’s  Elegantim  Latina;,  Arnold  s 
Practical  Introduction  to  Latin  Prose  and  Verse  Composition ; the  Greek  Exercises  of 
Arnold,  Kciirick,  Ncilson,  and  Dunbar  ; the  Classical  Dictionary  of  Dr.  Smith  ; Potter  and 
Smith  and  Ramsay  on  Antiquities,  &c.  1 give  a preference  to  the  above  works,  not  only 

on  account  of  their  excellence,  but  also  on  account  of  their  being  more  accessible  to  tiie 
students  tbau  other  works  of  a similar  character.  In  teaching  the  course  of  algebra,  I 
explain,  by  prelections,  all  the  more  difficult  parts,  and  interrogate  the  students  in  subse- 
quent lectures.  6.  The  Junior  Freshmen,  or  Ilumamsts.  7.  The  average  number  is  35. 
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8.  The  attendance  on  the  part  of  the  students  is  compulsory.  The  students  do  not,  nor 
any  part  of  them,  pay  any  foes  for  attendance  on  my  lectures  or  examinations,  or  for  obtain- 
ing certificates  for  such  attendances. 

3.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  any  alterations  might  be  made  in  the  number  of  lecturers 
or  professors  in  your  department,  or  in  the  duties  connected  therewith,  or  the  Statutes  and 
arrangements  relating  thereto,  trhieh  might  advance  the  studios  of  the  subjects  connected 
with  your  professorship,  and  promote  the  general  interests  of  the  College. 

I am  of  opinion  that  the  elementary  course  of  algebra,  which  I am  required  to  teach 
my  class,  interferes  with  the  studies  of  Greek  and  Latin.  Any  arrangement  by  which  a 
knowledge  of  the  elementary  course  of  algebra  could  be  acquired  by  the  Junior  Freshmen, 
otherwise  than  by  reading  that  course  in  the  Humanity  Class,  woidd  advance  the  important 
studios  of  Greek  and  Latin. 

4.  What  is  the  state  of  the  College  with  respect  to  its  library,  lecture-rooms,  and  other 
material  means  of  promoting  the  studies  connected  with  your  department  ? and  state  what 
eifects  the  increased  income  of  the  College,  since  the  year  1845,  has  had  upon  those 
studies  generally. 

A select  library  is  at  present  accessible  to  tbo  humanity  students.  The  state  of  my 
lecture-room  is  excellent.  Although  the  standard  of  attainments  of  candidates  for 
admission  into  the  Humanity  Class  was  not  raked  at  or  after  the  period  of  the  increased 
income  of  the  College,  nor  any  change  made  in  the  books  appointed  for  that  class,  I am  of 
opinion  that  tlic  increased  value  of  the  prizes  given  iii  the  class  since  that  period,  and  the 
gre.ater  facility  which  the  Ilumanists  now  possess  of  procuring  the  books  recommended  by 
tlie  professor,  have  tended  to  promote  the  studies  of  my  department. 

Denis  Gaugan. 

Professor  of  Humanity. 


Answers  of  the  Ptev.  Denis  Gargan,  Professor  of  Humanity,  to  the  Questions  in  Paper  C. 

1.  What  is  the  age  at  which  students  usually  enter  the  College  of  Maynooth,  and  is  there 
any  limitation  of  age? 

I should  say  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years  of  age. 

2.  Has  the  average  age  increased  or  diminished  since  the  year  1845  ? 

I should  say  that  it  has  rather  diniiiiished. 

3.  IIow',  and  by  whom,  arc  the  500  free  students  selected?  Are  any  parties  considered 
to  be  entitled  exclusively  to  recommend,  and  if  so,  in  what  proportions?  lias  a bishop 
tho  right  to  recommend  to  the  College  any  additional  number  of  students  who  are  willing 
to  pay  their  expenses,  and  are  otherwise  qualified  ? 

The  students  are  selected  and  recommended  by  the  several  bishops  of  Ireland  in  their 
respective  dioceses. 

4.  What  is  the  average  preliminary  expense  incurred  by  a student  jn-evious  to  his  entrance, 
distinguishing  bis  education,  outfit,  books,  travelling  expenses,  &c.  ? 

Tho  preliminary  expenses  must  vary  very  nmcli,  according  to  circumstances.  I am  of 
opinion  that  the  average  preliminary  expense  is  about  £180. 

5.  Is  any,  and  what,  entrance  fee  or  other  sum  paid  by  each  student  to  the  College?  and 
if  so,  at  what  times? 

Each  student  pays  the  sum  of  £3  85.,  as  entrance  foe,  at  tho  time  of  his  admission  into 
College. 

6.  What  is  the  entrance  course,  or  in  what  books  or  subjects  is  each  student  required 
to  be  prepared  previous  to  his  entrance  ? 

Tho  entrance  course  is  stated  in  the  card  of  admission,  by  which  it  appears  that  the 
examination  of  a student,  before  be  can  be  admitted,  varies  in  its  character,  according  to 
the  class  into  which  ho  proposes  to  be  admitted.  For  admission  to  the  second  class  of 
Greek  and  Latin,  a student  must  be  found  capable  of  ansivering  in  the  following  Authors  : 

L.vtix. — Caesar’s  Com.,  1st  and  2nd  books  dc  Bello  Gallico;  Virgil’s  Eclogues,  and  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  and 
4tli  books  of  iEneid  ; Horace’s  Epistles — Snllust;  Cicero’s  Four  Ovations  against  Cataline. 

GitEEK — Greek  Grammar — Gospel  of  St.  John ; Lucian’s  Dialogues,  1st  book  (Murphy’s  or 
Walker’s) ; Xeneplion’s  Cyropcedia,  1st,  2nd,  aud  3rd  books. 

It  is  also  required  that  no  student  be  admitted  into  humanity  who  shall  not  bo  found 
capable  of  answering  in  Murray’s  Abridgment  of  English  Grammar,  a short  system  of  geo- 
graphy, and  the  elements  of  arithmetic. 

7.  When,  and  by  whom,  and  in  wdiose  presence,  and  in  what  manner,  is  that  oxamina- 
tion  conducted  ; and,  in  particulai',  whether  it  is  usual  that  be  should  be  examined  by  only 
one  professor,  or  by  more,  and  how  many  ? 

The  general  entrance  examinations  are  hold  each  year  on  and  after  tho  25th  of  August, 
and  continue  for  six  or  seven  days.  All  tho  officers  of  the  College  are  examiners.  It  is 
usual  that  eight  or  ten,  or  more,  of  the  examiners  assist  at  the  entrance  examinations. 
The  presence  of  three  examiner.?,  at  least,  is  required  by  the  Statutes  of  the  College.  The 
candidate  is  interrogated  more  particularly  by  some  oiio  examiner,  but  questions  are 
commonly  proposed  by  tho  other  examiners  present.  The  entrance  examinations  in  science 
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i.  are  conducted  by  three  of  the  officers  of  the  College  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

These  officers  are  the  Vice-President,  the  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  and  the  Pro- 
q'  fessor  of  Humanity. 

8.  Are  the  candidates  for  entrance  examined,  in  all  cases,  carefully,  as  to  their  knowledge 
of  the  Greelc  and  Latin  languages,  or  are  they  usually  required  merely  to  translate  portions 
of  some  of  the  books  of  the  entrance  course '?  Describe,  as  well  as  you  can,  the  degree  of 
proficiency  required  from  the  candidates,  and  how  tested? 

Tlie  candidates  for  entrance  into  any  class,  except  the  class  of  divinity,  are  examined 
carel'ully  as  to  their  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  They  are  not  only 
required  to  translate  and  e.'cplain  portions  of  the  books  of  the  entrance  course,  but  their 
degree  of  proficiency  is  further  tested  by  requiring  of  them  to  parse  and  explain  the  quan- 
tities of  the  passages  which  they  have  translated. 

9.  Are  they  examined  in  English  composition,  or  as  to  their  knowledge  of  the  English 
language  ; and  by  whom,  and  in  whose  presence,  and  in  what  manner,  is  that  examination 
conducted? 

Tlie  only  means  by  which  their  knowledge  of  the  English  language  is  ascertained  is  by 
their  general  answering,  and  by  their  acquaintance  with  liistory.  Tliis  is  not  a satisfactory 
means. 

1 0.  How  many  candidates  have  been  rejected,  in  each  year,  since  the  year  1 844,  respect- 
ively, specifying  the  districts  from  which  such  candidates  presented  themselves  ? 

11.  Have  any  instances  occurred,  since  the  year  1845,  inclusive,  in  which  any  place 
has  been  left  unoccupied  for  one  year  or  more,  or  during  any  considerable  ijortion  of  one 
year’s  study  ? State  the  number  and  instances  in  which  places  have  remained  unoccupied 
after  the  annual  examination  in  each  year  and  period,  and  how  long  each  place  has  remained 
60  unoccupied  ? 

I must  refer  the  Commissioners  to  the  President  for  information  on  the  subject  of  these 
queries. 

12.  In  case  of  such  rejection  of  a candidate,  does  the  bishop  by  whom  he  was  sent  up 
get  an  02)portunity  of  proposing  another  candidate  who  may  be  in  time  to  save  the  current 
year  ? 

In  case  of  such  rejection,  the  bishop  may  send  up  another  candidate  who  may  be  in  time 
to  save  tlie  current  year. 

13.  What  is  the  commencement  of  the  academical  year?  and  at  what  time  are  the  candi- 
dates for  entrance  e.\amiiied  and  selected  ? 

The  academical  year  commences  on  the  1st  of  September.  The  candidates  for  entrance 
arc  c.xamincd  and  selected  on  the  25th  of  August  and  the  six  or  seven  days  immediately 
following,  of  each  year.  A few  candidates  may  be  presented  during  the  year  for  entrance 
examinations. 

14.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  to  require  a higher  standard  of  attainments  for  the  candi- 
dates for  entrance?  Wljat  improvements  do  you  consider  desirable  in  that  respect?  Is 
sucti  improvement  impracticable  or  difficult?  If  so,  from  what  causes,  and  are  you  able 
to  suggest  how  these  causes  could  be  removed  ? 

I tliink  it  jjracticable  and  desirable  to  require  of  all  candidates  for  entrance  an  acquaint- 
ance with  English  and  Latin  composition. 

15.  Of  how  many  years  does  the  complete  course  of  collegiate  study  consist  ? 

The  complete  course  consists  of  eight  years.  Eor  the  Dunboyne  students  there  are  thi-ec 
years  additional. 

1().  Has  any,  and  what  change  in  this  respect  been  made  since  the  increased  grant  of 
1845? 


Previous  to  the  increase  of  the  grant,  in  1845,  the  complete  course  consisted  of  seven 
years ; since  the  increase  of  the  grant  the  complete  course  extends  over  eiglit  years. 

17.  What  number  of  the  students,  since  1845,  have  commenced  their  studies  in  College 
ill  each  several  class? 

I can  answer  only  for  my  own  class.  The  total  number,  from  the  commencement  of 
the  academical  year  in  1845  to  the  present  time,  is  318. 

IS.  W ben  a candidate,  at  liis  entrance,  is  desirous  of  being  admitted  to  any  class,  except 
the  lowest,  immediately  on  his  entrance  into  College,  is  he  examined  in  the  subjects  of  the 
classes  which  he  thus  passes  over? 

Every  candidate  desirous  of  being  admitted  to  the  Humanity,  Rhetoric,  Logic  or  Physic 
Class  is  liable  to  be  examined  in  the  subjects  of  the  classes  which  he  passes  over,  livery 
candidate  desirous  of  being  admitted  into  the  Divinity  Class  is  examined  in  the  subjects  of 
the  Logic  and  Physics  Classes. 

19.  Is  any  credit  given  to  the  candidate  for  entrance,  either  irrespective  of,  or  in  addition 
to  his  acquirements,  appearing  on  Ihs  examination,  for  the  course  of  studies  in  which  he 
has  been  previously  engaged  under  former  instructors  ? and  if  so,  how  is  the  fact  of  his 
hai'iiig  boon  so  engaged,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  such  previous  course  of  studies 
certified  or  asccrtaiiiod  ? 

The  candidate  for  entrance  gets  credit  only  for  the  acquirements  appearing  on  his 
examination. 

20.  What  is  the  subject  and  course  of  study  for  each  year  of  the  complete  collegiate 
course  ? 

This  question,  as  far  as  it  regards  me,  is  answered  in  my  reply  to  No.  2,  Paper  B. 
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21.  Is  a student  of  more  than  usual  ability  or  industry  permitted  to  compress  the  subjects 
of  two  years’  courses  into  one  year,  and  thus  to  shorten  the  duration  of  his  College  course  ? 
or  is  he  ever  promoted  so  as  to  shorten  the  duration  of  his  College  course  ? 

A student  cannot,  in  any  case,  compress  the  subjects  of  two  3'ears’  courses  into  one  year, 
nor  is  he  ever  promoted  so  as  to  shorten  tlic  duration  of  )iis  College  course. 

22.  How  many  examinations  in  each  year,  are  held  for  the  students  of  each  class,  and  at 
what  periods  of  the  year  do  those  examinations  take  place? 

There  are  two  examinations  in  each  year  for  tlie  students  of  each  class,  one  in  January, 
the  other  in  June. 

23.  Ai-e  any,  and  what  prizes  or  rewards  given  to  the  students  for  distinguished 
answering  at  such  examinations  ? 

Prizes,  consisting  of  books,  are  given  to  the  students  for  distinguished  answering  at 
such  examinations. 

24.  What  is  the  usual  or  average  number  and  value  of  the  premiums  given  at  each 
examination  ? 

There  are  four  premiums  given  in  my  class.  These  vary  in  value  from  £l  10s.  to  £l. 

25.  Who  are  the  examiners  of  each  class,  and  wliat  is  tlie  usual  duration  of  each  exami- 
nation, and  how  are  the  same  conducted  ? 

The  professor  of  each  class  is  an  examiner  of  his  own  class.  He  is  assisted  by  three 
assessors,  officers  of  the  College.  Two  of  the  assessors  are  always  professors.  The  usual 
duration  of  the  examination  of  each  student  of  my  class  is  a quarter  of  an  hour.  The 
esatniiiation  of  my  class  is  chiefly  catechetical. 

26.  What  consequence  foUows  in  the  case  of  a student  who,  on  his  examination,  does 
not  display  such  proficiency  as  might  bo  expected  from  ordinary  abilities  and  moderate 
industry  ? 

Ho  is  reported  to  the  President ; is  then  subjected  to  a special  examination,  and  admon- 
ished that  in  case  his  future  exaininations  do  uot  prove  satisfactory,  ho  shall  be  liable  to 
be  withdrawn  from  the  College. 

27.  Is  there  any  provision  made  in  such  a case  to  compel  a student  to  remain  a second 
year  in  the  same  class,  or  does  each  student  at  the  termination  of  the  year,  proceed,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  to  the  studies  and  subjects  appointed  for  the  succeeding  year  ? 

There  is  such  a provision,  and  it  is  not  a matter  of  course  that  each  student,  at  the 
termination  of  the  year,  proceeds  to  the  studies  appointed  for  the  succeeding  year. 

28.  What  provisions  exist  to  compel  or  induce  the  students  of  the  senior  classes  to  retain 
or  increase  their  knowledge  of  the  subjects  of  the  preceding  classes  : as,  for  instance,  to 
induce  a divinity  student  to  keep  up  his  knowledge  of  Greek,  mathematics,  or  iiatural 
philosophy  ? 

The  senior  student  has  many  inducements  to  retain  his  knowledge  of  Greek.  His 
successful  study  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  is  known  to  depend,  in  a great  measure,  upon 
such  a knowledge,  and  tlie  several  examiners  in  Grcolc  urgently  recommend  the  students 
to  preserve  and  increase  their  knowledge  of  a language  so  important  for  them. 

Dknis  Gargan. 

Professor  of  Humanity, 


Answers  of  the  Rev.  Matthew  Kelly,  Professor  of  English  and  French,  to  the  Questions 
in  Paper  B. 

1.  What  professorship  do  you  hold  ? How  long  have  you  held  it  ? What  are  its  emo- 
luments, salary,  or  fees  ? When  was  it  founded  ? 

I hold  the  Professorship  of  English  and  French.  I have  held  it  since  November,  1S41. 
My  salary  is  £241  I2s.  8t^.,  with  an  allowance  of  £30  per  annum  for  commons.  There 
are  no  fees  or  other  emoluments.  The  professorship  of  English  was  established  at  the 
foundation  of  the  College,  in  1795 ; the  first  appointment  to  the  professorship  of  French 
was  in  July,  1802.  n tt 

2.  What  are  the  duties  performed  by  you  as  professor?  How  many  lectures  do  you 

give  during  the  year,  and  for  what  period?  What  examinations  do  you  hold?  Are  your 
lectures  chiefly  catechetical  or  in  the  form  of  prelections?  Out  of  what  books,  and  on 
what  subjects,  do  you  lecture  or  examine?  What  classes  of  students  attend  your  lectures 
and  examinations?  and  what  is  the  average  number  of  such  attendants?  Is  such  attend- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  students  voluntary  or  compulsory;  and  do  the  students  or  any 
of  tliem  pay  any  fees  for  attendaiieo  on  your  lectures  or  examinations,  or  for  obtaining 
certificates  of  such  attendances  ? i 

I direct  the  course  of  studies  in  the  French  and  English  departments.  I give  six  lecti^es, 
of  one  hour  each,  every  week,  during  the  academical  j'car : four  iu  English,  on  Slonday,  Tues- 
day, Thursday,  and  Friday ; and  two  in  French,  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday.  I hold  two 
half-yearly  examinations  in  French  ; in  English,  I hold  one  in  June,  on  the  studies  of  the 
whole  preceding  year.  In  French,  my  lectures  arc  almost  exclusively  catechetical;  more 
than  onVthird  of  students  entering  my  class  being  unacquainted  with  oven  the  rudiments 
of  the  language.  During  the  second  half  of  the  year,  at  every  lecture  there  are  exercises  in 
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Appesdix,  No.  8.  tlie  grammatical  construction  and  conversational  forms  of  the  French  tongue,  and  all  are 
Eov  M ”^ly’s  obliged  to  write  a French  composition.  Bossuefs  Universal  Histor}'  has  generally  been  the 
ABswers  to  Paper  B.  class-book. 

The  order  of  studies  in  English  is  still  substantially  the  same  as  that  described  by 
one  of  my  predecessors,  the  Kcv.  X.  Boylaii,  in  his  examination  before  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Irish  Education  Inquiry  in  182(i.  In  the  commencement  of  the  year,  all  the  students 
in  the  class  are  obliged  to  write  two  or  more  compositions  in  the  lecture-hall,  on  subjects 
pro])osed  to  them  : these  compositions  are  carefully  examined ; some  of  the  best  are  read 
publicly  by  the  writers,  those  that  specially  require  it  are  corrected,  and  their  defects 
pointed  out.  Public  exercises  of  this  kind  arc  I'cpeated  at  least  once  a month  during  the 
whole  year,  and  all  are  obliged  to  write  a prize  essay  before  the  examinations,  on  a subject 
proposed  to  them  some  months  before.  By  a rule  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  first  pre- 
mium in  the  English  and  French  classes,  must  he  awai-ded  to  the  best  prize  essay.  These 
essays  are  read  by  the  authors  in  presence  of  tiie  Board  and  the  collegiate  body,  at  the 
general  distribution  of  premiums  in  June.  There  are  also  private  compositions  during  the 
year,  on  subjects  selected  by  the  students  themselves.  I give  every  possible  facility  and 
encouragement  to  these  compositions,  consistent  with  the  general  interest  of  the  class. 
Kcarly  one  lecture  every  week  is  devoted  to  them  ; I read  them  for  the  class,  and  as  occa- 
sion requires  point  out  their  merits  and  defects. 

A rule  of  the  Board  requires  that  the  students  of  this  class  shall  bo  exercised  in  public 
reading  ill  the  Icoturc-hall  during  the  year;  I select  for  that  purpose  standard  English 
authors,  c.spccially  those  that  either  treat  of  the  Inisiness  of  the  ICnglish  department,  or 
best  illustrate  by  example  the  subjects  that  hapjion  at  the  time  to  be  discussed  in  my  lec- 
tures. Exercises  in  puljiit  delivery  occupy,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  nearly  one 
lecture  every  week.  I give,  moreover,  a course  of  instruction  in  grammar  during  the  first, 
and  in  rhetoric  during  the  second  lialf  of  the  year.  The  former  is  so  conducted,  tliat  while  it 
enables  the  very  small  number  that  may  be  deficient  in  elementary  knowledge  to  supply 
that  defect,  it  is  made  for  the  students  at  largo  a means  of  ]n-actica!ly  illustrating  the  pro- 
gressive changes  and  idiom  of  the  English  language,  the  construction  of  sentences,  and 
the  general  rules  of  composition,  In  tlic  second  half  of  the  year,  a very  considerable  part 
of  the  time  is  necessarily  devoted  to  instructions  on  the  composition  of  a sermon,  there  being 
no  class  for  that  purpose  iu  the  succeeding  part  of  the  collegiate  course.  My  lectures 
also  comprise  the  usual  topics  of  a course  of  Engli.sh  rhetoric,  the  history  of  the  English 
language  and  its  more  distinguished  periods  and  writers,  style  and  its  general  properties, 
the  figures  of  rhetoric,  &c.  Murray’s  Grammar  is  the  text-book  commonly  used  by  the 
students  during  the  first  lialf  of  the  year  ; during  the  second  they  answer  principally  from 
Jamieson’s  Grammar,  or  from  a dictate  compiled  by  myself. 

The  lectures  and  examinations  in  the  French  Class  are  attended  by  the  members  of  the 
Logic  Class;  those  in  the  Englisli  are  attended  by  the  students  who  enter  tlic  College  for 
logic,  and  by  the  Khetoric  Class  and  class  of  humanity.  'J’ho  average  number  in  the  French 
class  is  about  70  ; this  year  it  is  71.  The  average  number  in  the  English  is  nearly  100  ; 
this  year  it  will  be  more  than  1 10.  The  attendance  of  the  students  in  both  the  French 
and  English  departments  i.s  compulsory.  Neither  the  students  nor  any  of  them  pay 
any  fees  for  attendance  on  my  lectures  or  examinations,  or  for  certificates  of  such 
attendance. 

3.  Arc  you  of  opinion  that  any  alterations  might  he  made  in  the  mmibor  of  lecturers  or 
professors  in  your  department,  or  in  t!ie  duties  connected  therewith,  or  the  Statutes  and 
arrangements  relating  thereto,  which  might  advance  the  studies  of  the  subjects  connected 
witli  your  professorship,  .and  promote  the  general  interests  of  the  College? 

Tlic  French  Professorship  is  not  known  to  our  Statutes  by  that  name;  it  is  styled  in 
tlicm  (published  in  1800)  a chair  of  Modern  Languages.  Should  such  a chair  be  at  any 
future  time  established,  the  Professor  of  English  thus  relieved  from  t!ie  French  lectures, 
could,  in  my  opinion,  with  great  benefit  to  his  department,  give  additional  lectures  either 
to  his  present  class  or  to  any  more  advanced  class  the  Board  might  determine.  But  I feel 
convinced,  from  long  experience,  that  any  extension  of  the  English  course  which  would 
increase  the  numbers  of  the  present  class,  already  too  large,  must  inevitably  result  in  dis- 
appointment. I am  of  O])inion  tluat  the  enforcement  of  the  rule  of  the  Board,  made  in  1829, 
and  revived  in  1841,  subjecting  all  students  at  entrance  to  an  examination  in  the  English 
language,  would  be  useful ; for  though  it  would  not  affect  materially  the  order  or  substance 
of  my  lectures  during  the  year  (those  whom  it  would  exclude  being  generally  so  few),  yet 
it  would  direct  the  attention  of  all  candidates  to  .English  composition,  and  relieve  the 
professor  from  very  great  trouble  at  the  commencement  of  the  year.  The  rule  could  be 
enforced  by  an  arrangement  similar  to  that  by  which  the  entrance  examinations  in  algebra 
and  geometry  are  at  present  conducted. 

4.  What  is  the  state  of  the  College  with  respect  to  its  library,  lecture-rooms,  and  other 
material  moans  of  promoting  the  studies  connected  with  your  department  ? and  state  what 
effects  the  increased  income  of  the  College,  since  the  year  1845,  has  had  upon  those  studies 
generally. 

The  increase  of  the  number  of  students  in  the  French  and  English  classes,  consequent 
on  the  increased  income  of  the  College,  affected  injuriously  their  library  accommodation ; 
but  I am  assured  that  the  measures  already  taken  to  remedy  the  evil  will  be  efficiently 
carried  out. 
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The  increased  income  of  the  College  has  given  free  places  to  all  the  members  of  the 
French  and  English  Classes,  the  great  majority  of  rvhom  were,  before  1845,  obliged  to 
defray  their  own  expenses.  It  has  also  raised  my  salary  ifom  what  was  hardly  the  average 
emolument  of  a curate,  then  nine  years  my  junior,  in  my  native  diocese.  The  professor 
can  now  aftbrd  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  age ; and  man^'^  of  the  students 
have  more  ample  pecuniary  means  for  their  im])rovement  in  studies,  which  they  have 
been  ever  taught  to  regard  as  eminently  useful  to  a Catholic  priest. 

Matthew  Kelly. 


Answers  of  the  Rev.  Matthew  Kelly,  Professor  of  English  and  French,  to  the 
Questions  in  Paper  C. 

6.  What  is  the  entrance  course,  or  in  what  books  or  subjects  is  each  student  required  to 
be  prepared  previous  to  his  entrance? 

Tiiere  is  no  special  entrance  com-.se  required  for  the  French  or  English  Class. 

T.  When,  and  by  whom,  and  in  whoso  ])resencc,  and  in  what  manner,  is  that  examina- 
tion conducted;  and,  in  particular,  whether  it  is  usual  that  he  should  be  examined  by  only 
one  professor,  or  by  move,  and  how  many? 

The  general  entrance  c.xamination  is  conducted  on  the  25th  of  August,  and  succeeding 
days,  by  the  President,  professors,  and  deans.  The  candidate  is  interrogated  by  the  Presi- 
dent, commonly,  and  by  two  or  more  professors. 

8.  Are  the  candidates  for  entrance  examined,  in  all  cases,  carefully,  as  to  their  knowledge 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  or  are  they  usually  required  merely  to  traiislate  portions 
of  some  of  the  books  of  the  entrance  course  ? Describe,  as  well  as  you  can,  the  degree  of 
proficiency  required  from  the  candidates,  and  how  tested? 

The  candidates  are  carefully  examined  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  for  entrance 
into  the  Logic  Class,  the  Rhetoric  Class,  and  the  class  of  Inimanity.  If  a candidate  does  not 
display  such  a knowledge  of  these  languages  (in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term)  as  might  be 
expected  from  ordinary  abilities  and  moderate  industry,  he  is  not  admitted,  even  into  the 
second  class  of  humanity. 

9.  Arc  they  e.xamined  in  English  composition,  or  as  to  their  knowledge  of  the  English 
language  ? and  by  whom,  and  in  whoso  presence,  and  in  what  manner,  is  that  examination 
conducted  ? 

They  are  not  examined  in  English  composition,  or  as  to  their  knowledge  of  the  English 
language,  A rule  passed  in  1829,  requiring  an  examination,  was  to  come  into  force  in 
1831 : it  was  not  observed  then,  nor  after  its  revival  in  1841.  I have  oflercd  some  sugges- 
tions on  this  point  in  my  answers  to  Paper  B. 

13.  What  is  the  commencement  of  the  academical  year,  and  at  what  time  arc  the  candi- 
dates for  entrance  examined  and  selected  ? 

Lectui-es  commence  on  the  1 1th  of  September. 

14.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  to  require  a higher  standard  of  attainments  for  the  candi- 
dates for  entrance  ? What  improvements  do  you  consider  desirable  in  tliat  respect  ? Is 
such  improvement  impracticable  or  difficult  ? If  so,  from  wiuit  causes,  and  are  you  able 
to  suggest  how  these  causes  could  bo  removed  ? 

I do  not  think  it  desirahle  to  require  a higher  standard  of  attainments  for  entrance  in 
general.  But  a knowledge  of  the  French  language  ought.  I think,  and  easily  could  be 
required  from  those  who  enter  College  for  the  Logic  Class.  This  year,  for  instance,  twenty- 
one  have  entered,  (a  number  a little  above  the  yearly  average)  and  of  tliose  seventeen  know 
French.  I have  found  that  tlio  sarno  proportion  of  freshmen  logicians  during  the  last- 
eleven  years  know  French.  Thus,  the  rule  which  I suggest  could  prudently  be  made;  and 
its  effects  would  be.  that  lectures  in  Italian,  or  some  other  modern  language  could  be 
given  to  the  Logic  Class,  during  part  of  the  two  hours  each  week,  wbicli  arc  now  devoted  to 
French  exclusively.  Were  this  arrangement  adopted,  one  lecture  each  week  should  be 
given  in  French  to  the  Klietoric  Class,  to  prejiaro  them  for  a more  extended  couree  of 
reading  in  that  language,  and  the  acquisition  of  another  during  their  logic  year. 

18.  IVlien  a candidate,  at  his  entrance,  is  desirous  of  being  admitted  to  any  class,  except 
the  lowest,  immediately  on  bis  entrance  into  College,  is  ho  examined  in  tiic  subjects  of  the 
classes  which  he  thus  passes  over  ? 

Candidates  admitted  to  the  class  of  natural  philosophy  or  of  theology,  are  not  examined 
ill  the  subjects  of  the  English  or  French  Class,  uor  are  they  required  to  attend  the  lectures 
in  those  classes. 

19.  Is  any  credit  given  to  the  candidate  for  entrance,  either  irrespective  of,  or  in  addi- 
tion to  his  acquirements  appearing  on  his  e.xamination  for  the  course  of  studies  in  wliich 
he  has  been  previously  engaged  under  former  instructors  ? and  if  so,  bow  is  tlie  fact  of  his 
having  been  so  engaged,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  such  previous  course  of  studies 
certified  or  ascertained  ? 

No  such  credit  is  given  the  candidate. 

20.  What  is  the  subject  and  course  of  study  for  each  year  of  the  complete  collegiate 
course  ? 

In  answers  to  Paper  B.  I have  described  the  course  of  study  in  the  French  and  English 
departments. 

21.  Is  a student  of  more  than  usual  ability  or  industry  permitted  to  compress  the 
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ArPENDix,  No.  8.  subiects  of  "two  years’  courses  into  one  year,  and  thus  to  shorten  the  duration  of  his  College 
Ilev  M 1^1  ’s  course  ? or  is  he  ever  promoted  so  as  to  shorten  the  duration  of  his  College  course  ? 
Ajjswers  to  i-ai^or  C.  Studentsentering  for  the  second  class  of  humanity  attend  my  lectures  in  English  for 
two  years : a few  of  these  occasionally  may  be  promoted  to  the  Logic  Class,  omitting  the 
first  class  of  humanity,  and  thus  may  attend  the  English  ioctures  only  one  year;  but  it  is 
not  for  unusual  industry  or  ability  in  the  English  department  that  their  College  course  is 
thus  sliortcned. 

22.  IIo'.v  many  examinations  in  each  year  are  held  for  the  students  of  each  class,  and  at 
what  periods  of  the  year  do  those  examinations  take  place  '? 

Tlio  examinations  in  Englisli  arc  in  June,  those  in  French  in  January  and  June. 

23.  Are  any,  and  wliat  prizes  or  rewards  given  to  the  students  for  distinguished  answer- 

, ■ ing  at  such  examinations  ? 

Books  are  given  as  prizes  to  tho  students  of  the  French  and  English  Classes,  not, 
however,  for  distinguished  answering  at  examinations  alone,  but  for  their  literary  merits, 
tried  and  proved  by  the  professor  during  the  year. 

2 L Wlmt  is  the  usual  or  average  number  and  value  of  the  premiums  given  at  each, 
examination  ? 

TJirec  prizes,  the  average  number  for  all  the  classes  arc  given  to  the  French  Class;  five 
are  given  to  tlie  English;  their  money- value  is  not  considerable. 

25,  Who  are  the  examiners  of  each  class,  and  what  is  tho  usual  dui'ation  of  each 
examination,  and  how  are  the  same  conducted  ? 

The  usual  duration  of  the  examination  of  students  in  English  or  French  is  nearly  the 
same -as  that  of  an  examination  in  Latin  or  Greek.  Examinations  in  tljo  English  and 
French  are  by  interrogation.  The  examiners  arc  the  Professors  of  Natural  Philosophy 
and  of  Second  Year’s  Theology,  and  one  of  the  deans. 

26.  What  consequence  follows  in  tho  case  of  a student  who,  on  his  examination,  does 
not  display  such  proficiency  as  might  be  expected  from  ordinary  abilities,  and  moderate 
industry  ? 27.  Is  there  any  provision  made  in  such  a case  to  compel  a student  to  remain, 
a second  year  in  the  same  class,  or  does  each  student  at  the  termination  of  the  year,  pro- 
ceed, as  a matter  of  course,  to  the  studies  and  subjects  appointed  for  the  succeeding  year  ? 

Tho  Professor  of  English  and  French  has  substantially  the  same  powers  for  enforcing 
attention  to  his  lectures,  as  the  professors  in  tiio  otlmr  departments. 

28.  What  provisions  exist  to  compel  or  induce  the  students  of  the  senior  classes  to 
retain  or  increase  their  knowledge  of  the  subjects  of  the  preceding  classes ; as,  for 
instance,  to  induce  a divinity  student  to  keep  up  his  knowledge  of  Greek,  mathematics,  or 
natural  philosophy? 

There  is  uo  provision  to  compel  the  students  of  tho  senior  classes  to  retain  or  increase 
their  knowledge  acquired  in  tho  French  and  English  Classes.  There  is  no  inducement  to 
keep  up  a knowledge  of  French,  except  the  conviction  whidi  any  respectable  student  must 
soon  feel,  that  without  Fronch  he  is  but  half  educated.  In  the  Dunboyne  class,  and  in 
the  first  class  of  ecclesiastical  history,  prizes  arc  given  for  dissertations  composed  in 
English  ; tho  students  are  also  obliged  to  ])reach  twice  before  they  leave  College,  and  to 
criticise  in  presence  of  some  superior,  and  of  two  or  more  classes  the  sermons  so  preached. 
All  tlicse  are  strong  inducements  to  retain  and  increase  the  knowledge  acepirod  in  tiie 
English  Class ; and  so  far  as  that  Iciiowlodgc  is  necessary  or  useful  iov  pulpit  eloquence, 
every  student  fools  that  it  is  a sacred  duty  to  retain  it. 

In  these  answers  I have  restricted  myself  diicfly  to  my  own  departments,  not  wishingto 
ti'ouble  the  Commission  with  facts  which  I should  get  from  others,  who  themselves  have 
been  called  on  to  answer,  or  with  opinions  on  questions  which  do  not  directly  ati'ect  my 
duties. 

Matthew  Kelly. 


President’s  Answers  Answers  of  the  PRESIDENT  to  Questions  in  Paper  D. 

to  I’liijcr  D. 

1 . ITow  long  have  yon  lield  the  oflice  of  Prosidont  ? 

I have  held  the  office  of  President  in  Maynootli  College,  since  the  25th  of  June,  18-b5. 

2.  Did  yon  hold  any,  and  what,  office  in  College  previously  to  your  appointment  as 
President;  and  how  long  did  yon  hold  such  office? 

Previously  to  my  appointment  as  President,  I held  the  office  of  Yieo-President,  since 
Juno.  183-1,  after  having  held,  tho  seven  preceding  years,  since  1827,  the  Professorship  of 
Sacred  Scripture  and  TIchrew. 

3.  Descrii)e  generally  your  duties  as  President-  4.  Describe  generally  yonr  powers  as 
President. 

The  College  Statutes,  (cap.  2),  describe  generally  tbe  duties  and  powers  of  the  President 
interwoven  together,  for,  in  that  office,  every  power  implies  a duty.  The  chief  duties  and 
powers, referred  to  in  tliat  chapter,  and  incidentally  in  other  chapters  of  tho  Statutes,  are; 
to  superintend,  and  carefully  oliservo.  the  different  departments  in  the  College,  that  no  per- 
son may  neglect  the  duties  assigned  him  ; to  preside  at  literary  exercises  ; to  distribute 
among  the  deserving  prizes  and  other  rewards  of  distinguished  merit ; to  admit  among  the 
students  candidates  I'ouncl  worthy  of  matriculation  ; to  e.xjjcl  those  guilty  of  offences  to 
which  tho  Statutes  annex  that  penalty  ; to  estimate  o.nd  enforce  other  penalties  for  other 
offences;  to  decide,  after  liaving  consulted  with  the  Vice-President  and  Deans,  coucevning 
the  candidates  for  Holy  Orders  ; to  observe  an  impartiality  above  all  suspicion  of  bias. 
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and  to  devote  himself  to  ]3roinoting  in  the  College  the  good  of  religion  and  of  the  State. 
Another  very  laborious  and  engrossing  duty  arises  from  the  amount  of  epistolary  corres- 
pondence attaching  to  his  office. 

5.  Of  whom  does  the  Council  of  the  President  consist  ? 

The  President’s  Council  consists  of  the  Vice-President,  the  Deans,  the  Prefect  of  the 
Dunfaoyne  Establishment,  and  the  Professors  of  Theology  and  Sacred  Scripture. 

6.  Describe  generally  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  President  and  lus  Council. 

The  principal  duties” and  powers  of  the  President  and  his  Council  conjointly,  are,  to 
examine  the  qualifications  of  candidates  for  vacant  profcssorslii])s,  and  if  there  be  competi- 
tors for  the  chair,  to  judge  of  their  relative  merits  at  the  public  concursus,  and  to  vote  for 
the  most  deserving ; to  elect  students  to  vacancies  on  the  Dunboync  Establishment ; to 
determine  when  tlie  half-yearly  examinations  should  commence,  and  how  long  they  s-hould 
continue ; and  to  interpret  the  Statutes.  ...  ( ■ ^ t 

7.  Have  you  any  and  what  power,  alone,  or  in  conjunction  with  the  Council,  of  malcing 
hye-laws  for  the  management,  government,  and  discipline  of  the  College  ? 

Neither  alone,  nor  in  conjunction  with  the  Conncil,  have  1 any  power  of  making  bye- 
laws for  the  management,  government,  and  discipline  of  the  College. 

8.  By  whom,  and  in  what  inanucr,  aro  bye-laws  made  in  cases  where  you  have  not  that 

power  ? , , , , 

If  I rightly  understand  the  Act,  So  Geo.  111.,  c.  21,  bye-laws  can  bo  maue  only  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  with  the  express  or  tacit  approval  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

9.  Arethebye-lawsof  the  College  printed?  and  what  means  arc  taken  to  commnnicatp 
them  to  the  Visitors,  to  the  Trustees,  and  to  the  students  of  the  College  respectively  ? , 

The  principal,  if  not  the  only,  bye-laws  of  the  College  are  printed  under  the  title, 
“ Eegula  pietatis  et  disciplinai  doinesticie  in  Collcgio  li.  C.  Sancti  Patritii,  &c.”  Copies 
of  them  are  given  to  the  Visitors  or  Trustees,  if  ever  they  desire  them,  and  a copy  is  pre- 
sented to  every  student  on  his  admission  to  tho  College.  A short  page  of  instructions,  written 
in  English,  and  containing  some  prohibitions  relating  to  matters  of  very  minute  detail, 
forbidden,  also,  for  the  most  part,  explicitly  or  implicitly,  in  the  “ Regula  pietatis,  &c.  ’ is 
publicly  read  every  year  for  the  students,  after  tlie  Statutes  and  the  rule  of  piety  and 
discipline.  Perhaps  it  is  chiefly  on  this  account,  that  these  little  proliibitions  are,  with  I 
know  not  what  accuracy,  sometimes  called  bye-laws.  Tiiese  are  not  printed,  nor  are  the 
resolutions  of  tho  Trustees,  tlie  routine  usages  and  customs  of  the  College,  all  of  which, 
though  they  serve  as  guides  of  action  in  some  particulars,  are  seldom,  if  ever,  called  bye- 


Ai’i’Esniv  No.  S. 

President’s  Answers 
to  Paper  D. 


10.  Are  the  bye-laws  in  any  respect  at  variance  with  the  Statutes?  Do  they  in  any 
respect  modify,  qualify,  or  interpret  the  Statutes  ? 

The  bye-laws  are  not,  in  any  way,  at  variance  with  the  Statutes,  nor  am  I aware  that  they 
modify,  qualify,  or  interpret  the  Statutes  in  any  respect. 

1 1 . Ar  e there  any,  and  what,  stated  tiirres  of  meeting  for  the  President  and  his  Council  ? 

The  stated  times  of  meeting  for  tho  President  and  his  Council  are,  at  present,  the 

Tuesday  next  after  the  23rd  of  January,  the  first  convenient  day  after  the  annual  distribu- 
tion of  prizes  in  June,  ami  the  day  immediately  bei'ore  the  commencement  of  a concursus 
for  a vacant  profcssovsliip.  They  may  meet  at  any  other  time  that  circumstances  may 
require  the  President  to  convoke  a meeting. 

12.  Do  you  take  any,  and  what,  part  in  tho  half  yearly  examinations  of  the  stu;lents? 
Are  you  invariably  present  at  such  examinations? 

I take  some  little  part  in  tho  half-yearly  examinations  of  the  students.  My  usual  practice 
is  to  visit  as  many  as  possible  of  the  halls  in  which  the  examinations  are  conducted,  and 
in  each  to  examine  the  students  tliere,  in  rotation  with  the  other  examiners  that  may  bo 
then  in  attendance.  During  the  twenty-eight  years  that  I have  held  some  office  in  Jlay- 
uootli  College  1 have  never  once  been  absent  from  cither  of  the  half-yearly  e.xaminations. 

13.  Do  you  take  any,  and  what,  part  iu  tho  literary  or  theological  instruction  of  the  stu- 
dents ? Are  you  frequently  present  at  the  lectures  given  by  the  professors  ? 

I deliver  no  literary  or  theological  lectures  to  the  studonts,  nor  am  I ever  present  at 
the  prelections  of  the  professors.  I do,  however,  attend,  as  often  as  I can,  the  monthly 
exercises,  at  which  each  professor  interrogates  bis  pupils,  to  test  their  progress  during  the 
preceding  month. 

14.  Have  any,  and  which,  of  tho  officei-s  or  professors  been  absent  from  the  College, 
within  the  last  five  years,  ibr  any  longer  period  than  that  prescribed  by  tho  statutes ; and 
if  so,  under  what  circumstances  2 

Within  the  last  five  ycai-s,  the  Vice-President,  two  of  the  deans,  and  four  of  the  pro- 
fessors, labouring  under  senous  indisposition  or  sickness,  were  absent  from  College  for  a 
longer  period  than  tho  statutes  allow  for  vacation.  Leave  of  absence  was  regularly  ob- 
tained, as  prescribed  by  the  statutes,  in  all  these  cases,  unless  where  the  necessity  for  such 
leave  was  not  anticipated,  and  the  return  to  College  was  prevented  by  sudden  illness  or 
uiie.xpected  accidents. 

l.'i.  Ai-e  the  buildings  of  the  College  adequate  for  their  purjioscs  ? Are  they  sufficiently 
numerous,  spacious,  dry,  warmed,  lighted,  and  ventilated?  Please  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion more  fully  as  to  the  new  buildings,  tho  chapel,  library,  infirmaries,  and  tho  apartments 
for  the  junior  students.  . , ^ , 

Deeply  grateful  for  the  large  additional  amount  of  aceoramodaticn  provided  in  the  Col- 
lege by  the  Act  of  1845,  1 regret  being  required  to  notice  the  deficiencies  still  remaining. 
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Appendix,  No.  8.  and  -would  nnicli  prefer  to  bc  allowed  to  appeal  tbereon  to  the  ineraoncs  and  jud^iments 
Presitlcnt^^uswcrs  Majesty's  Oonimissioners  tlieraselvcs.  But  I cannot,  -witli  candour,  answer  tho  ques- 

to  Paper  D.  t'0»  proposed,  in  its  several  details,  without  acknowledging  that  some  of  the  buildings  of  the 

College  are  not  at  all  adequate  for  their  purposes.  The  old  infirmary,  chapel,  and  visitation 
liall.  too  small  for  their  purposes  before  1845,  are  utterly  unable  to  accommodate  the  now 
largely  augmented  numbers;  and  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  felt  necessitated 
by  the  insufficiency  of  funds  at  their  disposal,  to  cancel  the  provision  for  a now  chapel,  avia 
maxima,  and  infirmary  designed  in  the  architect’s  plan  for  the  new  buildings.  The  iiifir- 
niary,  built  for  a boys’  school  about  1798,  has  seven  rooms,  averaging  fourteen  feet  long, 
by  sixteen  and  a-half  foot  wide,  and  eight  and  a-half  feet  high,  the  whole  space  from  which 
infirmary  accommodation,  particularly  a sitting  and  dining  room  for  convalescents,  and 
sleeping  rooms  for  bed-ricldcn  and  other  patients,  even  in  cases  of  fever  or  epidemic 
diseases,  have  to  bc  provided.  This  old  house  is  not  only  too  small,  and  badly  furnished, 
and  uncomfortable ; it  is  also  now  sinking  fast  into  decay,  ill-situated,  exceedingly  gloomy, 
dark,  damp,  and  unwholesome.  The  chapel  is  so  inadequate  for  its  purposes,  that,  though 
at  present  about  170  students  are  withdrawn  from  it  to  attend  mass  and  prayersin  another 
hall  less  than  fifteen  feet  high,  it  is  not  sufficiently  large  for  the  remaining  number  of  the 
students.  The  apartments  for  the  junior  students  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  afford 
in  every  case  a separate  room  for  each.  Tho  new  library  is  not  furnished  to  any  e.\tcnt, 
not  even  with  a shelf,  a seat,  or  any  other  requisite  whatcvoi' ; and,  of  course,  remains  for  the 
present  useless.  'The  students’  apartments,  in  tho  new  buildings,  are  sufficiently  numerous 
and  spacious.  They  are  generally  well  ventilated,  and  well  lighted.  But  they  are  neither 
dry  nor  warm,  particularly  those  on  the  western  side.  The  ceiling  has  already  fallen  down 
in  several  places,  and  serious  injury  to  health  has  resulted  from  the  cold  and  damp  of 
these  rooms,  an  evil  which  the  suspension  of  tho  common,  repairs  of  broken  glass,  slates, 
sashes,  &c.,  is  daily  aggravating  very  considerably. 

16.  Suggest  any  improvements  which  occur  to  you  relating  to  the  government,  manage- 
ment, discipline,  or  studios  of  the  College,  which  might  increase  its  efficiency  for  tlic 
object  for  which  it  was  founded. 

No  improvements  occur  to  me  more  manifestly  conducive  to  the  good  management  of 
the  College,  the  health  and  efficiency  of  its  inmates,  than  those  suggested  by  the  last 
question  with  regard  to  the  buildings,  namely,  a suitable  infirmary,  chapel,  and  a large 
hall,  capable  of  receiving  all  the  students  together,  when  they  require  to  be  so  assembled, 
for  visitation,  distribution  of  prizes,  &c.,  &c.  ; to  enable  the  Commissioners  of  Public 
Works  to  fit  up  the  library  and  other  public  halls  with,  at  least,  the  furniture  essential  to 
the  purposes  of  each  respectively  ; to  attach  shutters  to  tho  bed  room  windows;  to  light  the 
College  with  gas,  and  to  introduce  some  efficient  moans  for  keeping  the  library  and  bed 
rooms  dry,  and  at  least  mitigating  the  cold  to  which  they  arc  now  exposed.  1 may,  per- 
liaps,  venture  to  add,  that  I think  it  exceedingly  desirable  that  the  College  should  have  a 
museum  moderately  stocked,  for  a beginning,  with  requisites  for  illustrating  archico- 
logy,  geology,  mineralogy,  and  natural  history. 

17.  Are  all  the  powers  of  the  President  exercised  by  the  Vice-President  during  the 
absence  or  illness  of  tlie  President  ? If  not,  which  of  them  can  ho  not  exerose,  and  what 
provision  is  made  to  prevent  any  inconvenience  from  the  dormancy  of  those  powers  ? 

I know  of  no  power  belonging  to  the  President’s  office  which  lies  dormant  during  his 
absence  or  illness,  or  whicli  tho  Vice-President  cannot  then  exorcise. 

18.  Please  to  mark  in  the  accompanying  catalogue,  so  far  as  you  arc  able,  the  names  of 
tho  bishops  and  priests  who  have  been  educated  at  Maynooth.  19.  Do  you  think  the  list 
so  marked  will  accurately  re])resent  the  number  of  the  priests  who  have  been  educated  at 
hlaynooth,  and  arc  now  resident  in  Ireland?  20.  Within  what  limits  do  you  suppose  it 
may  bo  defective? 

1 have  prefixed,  in  the  catalogue  forwarded  by  the  Commissioners,  an  asterisk  to  the 
names  of  all  tho  bishops  and  priests  therein  who  were  educated  at  Maynooth,  including 
even  those  who  came  to  complete  their  studies  there  only  after  they  had  received  the 
greater  part  of  their  ecclesiastical  education  in  other  colleges  ; but  that  mark  is  not  pre- 
fixed to  the  names  of  the  very  few  priests  who  retired  from  Maynooth  through  sickness 
or  other  causes,  and  subsequently  prosecuted  their  studies  elsewhere.  The  list  so  marked 
contains  the  names  of  23  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  and  of  nearly  1,220  (almost  half  the 
total  number  of  priests  in  Ireland),  parish  priests  and  curates,  besides  some  others  em- 
ployed in  colleges,  or  as  chaplains.  Notwithstanding  the  utmost  diligence  in  comparing 
the  catalogue  of  priests  with  the  College  books,  and  a groat  deal,  also,  of  personal  inquiry, 
it  may  yot  bc  too  much  to  jmosume  that  in  so  extensive  a classifying  list  mistake  has  been 
altogether  avoided,  particularly  in  cases  where  several  priests  of  the  same  name  wei'e 
educated,  some  in  Jlaynooth,  and  some  in  other  colleges.  Presupposing,  however,  that 
the  catalogue  selected  by  the  Commissioners  is  correct,  the  list  marked  as  was  requested 
docs,  I think,  pretty  accurately  represent  the  number  of  priests  educated  at  Maynooth 
who  wore  resident  in  Ireland  when  that  catalogue  was  prepared  for  publication  in  the 
“Catholic  Directory”  for  the  year  1853.  Some  changes  must  have  since  occuiTcd  by 
death  and  otherwise  ; but  the  mistakes  in  the  list  for  that  date,  if  any,  cannot,  I think, 
exceed  ten,  or,  at  the  irtmost,  twenty. 

21.  Have  the  goodness  to  extract  from  the  books  of  tho  College  tlie  number  of  the  stu- 
dents who  have  quitted  Maynooth  after  receiving  Holy  Orders,  during  the  last  twenty 
years  preceding  December  31,  1852. 
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Tlie  booliS  of  the  College  contnin  no  catalogues  or  entries  from  wliich  “ the  number  of  Appesdix,  No.  8. 
the  students  who  have  quitted  Maynooth  after  receiving  Holy  Orders  during  the  last  twenty  , — 

years  preceding  December  31,  1852,”  could  now  be  accurately  ascertained.  The  registries 
contain  the  names  only  of  those  who  received  Orders  witliin  the  College.  Many  of  tho 
students  do  not  receive  priesthood  until  after  they  have  left  College ; but  as  few 
students  receive  subdcaconship  or  deaconship  outside  tho  College,  and  as  those  who 
receive  these  orders,  if  not  prevented  by  cleatli  or  sickness,  are  ordained  priests  in  the 
College  or  elsewhere  when  they  have  completed  their  studies,  I extract  from  the  College 
register  the  number  of  students  annually  ordained  subdcacons  and  deacons,  as  the 
number  of  subdeacons,  particularly,  is  tho  nearest  approximation  doducible  from  the 
College  books  to  the  return  contemplated  by  this  question. 


A Return  of  tho  Nu.mber  of  ilAYNooiH  Students  Ordained  in  the  College  during  the 


last  twenty  years. 

I’eaT. 

SuliOeacons. 

Deacons. 

Priests.  I 

Year. 

Subdeacons. 

Deacons. 

Priests. 

1834, 

64 

5!i 

29  ! 

In  1844, 

39 

36 

87 

1835, 

42 

38 

30 

1845, 

46 

41 

20 

1836, 

59 

39 

24 

1846, 

55 

42 

35 

1837, 

63 

50 

44 

1847, 

52 

41 

24 

1838, 

61 

61 

44 

1848, 

44 

47 

27 

1839, 

54 

44 

44 

1849, 

54 

46 

29 

1840, 

■ 57 

50 

28 

1850, 

53 

60 

19 

1841, 

73 

00 

4.5 

1851, 

52 

43 

36 

1843, 

64 

56 

43 

1852, 

64 

51 

34 

1843, 

57 

62 

37 

1853, 

81 

74 

38 

In  the  ordinai'y  course,  the  students  arc  ordained  subdcacons  after  two  years’  study  of 
theology,  deacons  after  the  third  year,  and  priests  when  they  have  completed  their  College 
education. 

L.  F.  Renehan,  President. 


Catalogue  of  tho  Roman  Catholic  Archbishops,  Bishops,  and  Priests  of  Ireland. 
The  prefix  * designates  those  who  were  educated  at  ilaynooth. 
Archbishops  and  Bishops. 


Names. 

Dioceses. 

Residences. 

Consecrated. 

Ulster. 

•Most  Eov.  Jos.  Dixon,  Abp., 

Armagh,  . 

Armagh, 

Nov.  21,  1852. 

•Right  Rev.  J.  3M‘Laug!ilm, 

Derry, 

Deny, 

Cons.  July  16,  1837:  sue. 

* ,,  Francks  Kelly,  coad., 

Ditto,  . 

Ditto, 

Dr.  M‘LaughIiu,  i840. 
Cons.  Oet.  21,  1849. 

* „ Charles  M'Nally,  . 

Cloglier, 

Ciogher,  . 

Nov.  5,  1843:  sue.  Dr.  Kcr- 

* „ Patrick  51‘Gettigan, 

Raphoc, 

Letterkenny,  . 

iian,  Feb.  20,  1844. 
Sept.  17,  1820. 

* „ Cornelius  Deuvir,  . 

Down  and 
Connor,  . 

Belfast,  . 

Nov.  22,  1 835. 

* „ James  Browne, 

Kilinove, 

Cavan,  . 

June  10,  1827. 

„ William  O’Higgins, 

Coadjutor  not  yet  appointed. 

Ardagh, 

Ballymahon,  . 

Nov.  23,  1829. 

•Right  ilev.  John  Cantwell, 

Meath, 

Mullingar, 

Sept.  ?1,  1830. 

„ Michael  Blake, 

Dromore, 

Newry,  . 

March  17,  1833. 

Leinster. 

Most  Rev.  Paul  Cullen,  Apostolic 

Delegate  and  a.b 

Dublin, 

3,Belviderc-pl., 

March,  1850:  sue.  Dr.Mur- 

•Right  Rev.  Francis  Haly, 

Kildare  and 

ray,  Aug.  15,  1852. 
March  25,  1 838. 

Lcighlin,  . 

Cai-low,  . 

„ Edmund  Walsh,  . 

Osoory, 

Kilkenny, 

July  26,  1846. 

* „ M.  Miu-phy, 

Ferns, . 

Enniseorthy,  . 

March  10,  1850. 

Munster. 

Most  Rev.  Ml.  Sl.attery,  Abp.  . 

Cashel, 

Tlinrles,  . 

Feb.  24,  1834. 

•Right  Rev.  AYilliam  Delany,  . 

Cork,  . 

Cork, 

Aug.  15,  1847. 

• „ Daniel  Vaughan, 

Killaloe, 

Birr, 

Cons.  1851. 

* „ Cornelius  Egan,  . 

Kerry, 

Killarncy, 

July  25,  1824. 

* „ John  Ryan,  . 

Limerick,  . 

Limerick, 

Dec.  11,  1825. 

* „ Nicholas  Foran, 

Waterford  & 
Lismore,  . 

Waterford, 

Aug.  24,  1837. 

* T.  Murphy,  , 

Cloyne, 

Fermoy,  . 

Sept.  16,  1849:  sue.  Dr. 

„ W.  Keane,  < » 

Ross,  . 

Skibbereen,  > 

lYalsh. 

Cons.  Feb.  2,  1851. 
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Aechbishops  and  Bishops — continued. 


President's  Answers 
to  Pai>er  IX 


Dioeesos. 

Consecrated. 

Connaught. 

*Most  Rev.  John  MacHale,  Abp,, 

Tuam, . 

Tuam, 

June  12,  1825,  of  Kilkla; 
s.  Dr.  Kelly,  Aug.  8, 1834 

*Right  Rev.  John  Deny, 

Clonfert, 

Louglirca, 

Sept.  21,  1847. 

* „ Patrick  Durcan,  . 

Achonry,  . 

Ballaqhdrcen,  . 

Nov.  30,  1852;  sue.  Dr 

jM‘NicIiolus. 

* „ G.  J.  Browne, 

Elphin,  . 

Atlilone, . 

Oct.  23,  1831 ; trans.  from 
Galway,  March  26,  1844. 

• ,,  P.  Fallon, 

Kilmacdiingb 

and  Kilfe- 

norn, 

Gort, 

* ,,  L.  V.  O’Donnell, 

Galway, 

Galway,  . 

October  28,  1845. 

* „ T.  Feeny, 

KiOala, 

Ballina,  . 

October  13,  1839. 

Peo%tnce  of  Ulstee. 

There  are  Nine  Dioceses  in  this  Province,  viz.: — I,  Armagh,  the  Arcli<Iioeese  ; 2,  Meath; 
3,  Derry  ; 4,  Ciogher  ; 5,  Rapiioe  ; 6,  Down  and  Connor  ; 7,  Kilmore  ; 8,  Ardagh  • 
9,  Dromoiie. 

Archmocese  of  Armagh,  Primatial  See  of  all  Ireland. 

In  this  Ai’chdiocese  thei-e  are  54  Parishes. 


Ilis  Graee  Slost  Rev.  Joseph  Dixon,  d.-d.,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  Primate  of  all  Ii-eland. 
Residence,  Armagh  and  Drogheda. 


Parishes. 

Parisli  Priests. 

Curates. 

Post  Towns. 

Armagh  .... 

Bishop’s  parish 

•Cologly,  John . 

Crinion,  J. 
•Campbell,  James 

Armagh 

Drogheda  ... 

Do.  . 

•Hanratty,  Patrick  . 
•Montague,  Francis 
•O’Sullivan,  Hichai'd 
•Mackin,  James 

Drogheda 

Ardboe 

M'Kenna,  Thomas  . 

M'Elhoiie.  Jliclmel  . 

Stewartstown 

Ardee 

*Bevins,  John  . 

•Levins,  Jolin  . 
•Dooley,  Fdward 

Ardee 

Ardti'Ca  SIi 

*Quinn,  Patrick 

Moneymore 

Aiiglialoo  .... 

•O’Brien,  C. 

•Mullen,  Patrick 

Augbnacloy 

Bailinderry  .... 

M'Geogh,  J.  . 

•Smith,  John  . 

Ballyronan,  Magh- 
erafelt 

Ballymakenny 

Torris,  James  . 

•Harman,  Thomas  . 

Drogheda 

Ballymacnab .... 

Rooney,  P.,  Ad. 

•O’Toole,  Ar.  . 
•Fitzpatrick,  M. 

Armagh 

Beragh 

Murphy,  Hugh 

Slane,  Patrick 

Beragh 

Carlingford  and  Clogherney  . 

•Muliin,  John  . 

•Lougliraii,  Patrick  . 

Carlingford 

Ciogher  .... 

•Markcy,  Patrick 

Boylan,  James 

Drogheda 

Cionoe  ..... 

•Weeney,  Bernard  . 

•Muilan,  Blatthew 

Coal  Island 

Cioni’eaclc  .... 

Coyne,  Michael 

Breshm,  James 

Moy 

Coilon 

•Cavenagli,  H.  J. 

Collon 

Cooleiigh  .... 

•Gossan,  Anthony  . 

«M‘Vey,  J. 

Carlingford 

Creggan,  lower 

Lamb,  Patrick 

•M'Pai'land,  James  . 

Newtownhamilton 

Creggiin,  upper 

•Lennon,  Michael 

Camj'bell,  J.  . 
Loy,  Thomas 

Crossmaglcn 

Castletown  .... 

Kearney,  John 

Dundalk 

Darvar 

*Callan,  Thomas 

Malone,  T. 

Castlebellingham 

Derrynoose  .... 

Kelly,  F.,  Ad. 

Byrne,  P. 

Kcady 

Dosertercat  and  Derryloran  . 

*M‘ConviIlo,  W. 

Campbell,  Janies 
MTvenna,  James 

Cookstown 

Donaghmoro  .... 

Devlin,  Francis 

Muigrow,  John 
Tall}'',  John 

Donaghmore 

Di'oinintce  or  Forklull  . 

M'Parlaiul,  JI. 

P'inegan,  P. 

Forkhill 

Dundalk  .... 

•Kicran,  M.,  V.  Rev., 
V.  G. 

•M'Giiiity,  Frs. 
* W eir,  G-. 
•Kiearan, 

Dundallc 

Drumglass,  Killyman,  Tuliy- 

■ Shine,  F.,  V.  Rev., 

•Ilarbison,  H.  . 

Dungannon 

V.G. 

M'Crystal,  James 

Dunicev  .... 

M.agee,  Thomas 

Corrigan,  Thomas  . 

Dunleer 

Ejrli-^1> 

O’Neil,  Peter  . 

Dungannon 

EiTiglckciran 

Ferion,  James . 

•Mooney,  Patrick 

Ballygawley 

Foghart  . . . . 

M‘Arclle,  P.  . 

Diiggan,'I-Ieniy 

Dundalk 

Forkhill  .... 

Mulligau,  I-Iugli  . 

•M'Shane,  C.  . 

Forkhill 

KlUeeshill 

Vacant  , . ■ . 

•Devine,  Joseph 

Castlecaulfield 
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AucimiocEsr-  op  ATtMAoir — contiiiued. 


Lissan  . 

Maglicrafelt  and  . 

Pomeroy 

Poftadown 

Stewartstown 

Tallaiistown  . 

Taiuleragee  . 

Termon 


Patij’i  Piiests. 


*J\rarmion.  Jolm 
Idurpliy,  Pei-iuird 
*Pentony,  Michael 
Murphy,  Michael 
Irwin,  John 
“Lmighran,  Thomas 
lil'Kcown,  Michael 
Keating,  John 
Daly,  j.,  Ad.  . 
*Banan,  Patrick 

Kelly,  James  . 
**Quinn,  John  . 

Hughes,  Michael 
*Crolly,  Eugene 
Vacant  . 
"Tierney.  James 
"Campbell,  lidward 
Vincent,  Patrick 


Maginn,  T.  . 
M'Grurk,  Artluiv 
M‘Evitt,  Felix 
*M‘Shane.  John 
Malone,  C. 
"Hardman,  Thomas 
"Hughes,  Nicholas 
Quin,  Bernard 
"O’Caliaghan,  F. 
"Clarke,  John  . . 
Pentony,  Thomas 

"Kelly,  John 

"O’Toole,  Daniel 
"Hughes,  Michael 
"Ekens,  William 
Daly,  Peter  . 
M‘Crystal,  Hugh 


Dundalk 

Cookstowii,  Tyr. 

Carnlough 

Newry 

Portadown 

Castlebellingliam 

Dundalk 

Longbgall 

Momitnorris 

Louth 

Cookstown,  Tyr. 
hlagherafelt 
Pomeroy 
Portadown 
Stewartstown 
Ix)uth 
Tanderagee 
Carrickmorc  and 
Dungannon 


Termonfecldn 

Togher  .... 

Tullyallen  .... 
Tynan  

M‘Keon,  B.,  Ad.,  . 
"Rogers,  Andrew 
"Trainor,  Thomas 
"Quinn,  ^Villiam 

"Flanigan,  Richard  . 
"Kverard,  Richard  . 
"Kearney,  Mattli. 
"Montague,  Charles  . 

Drogheda 

Dnnleer 

Drogheda 

Tynan 

II Diocese  of  Meath 

68  Parislies. 

Most  Rev.  John  C.aktwell,  d.d.,  Bishop,  Mullingar. 

Parkhes. 

Parish  Priests. 

CuRites. 

Post  Towns, 

Mullingar  .... 

Bishop’s  parish 

"Masterson,  Bernard 
"Nicolls,  John 
"Niilty,  Thomas 
"Barton,  Henry 

Mullingar 

Ardcath  .... 

"Langnn.  .John  . 

"Langan,  Thomas 

Garristown 

Athboy 

"hPCulliigh,  Thomas 

Vacant 

Athboy 

Ballymore 

Hope,  M”. 

Ballymorc,  Louth 

Balliver  .... 

Halligan,  Patrick  . 

Athboy 

Batterstown  .... 

Miuster.son,  John 

Vacant  . 

Maynootli 

Blacklyon  .... 

"Lynch,  Thomas,  Ad. 

"Cogan,  A. 

Slane 

Boliermien  and  Conrtown 

"O’Reilly,  Terence  . 

Kiernan,  Patrick 
"Daly,  Jolm 

Navan 

Carolanstown 

Dillon,  Thomas 

Kells 

Carnacross  .... 

Sheridan,  John 

IvelLs 

Castlejordan  .... 

"Kicly,  Patrick 

*]M‘Keon,  Laurence  . 

Kinnegad 

Castlepollard 

Castlepollard . . . ■ 

"Murtagh,  Walter 

"Kemia,  Nicholas 

Castletown  .... 

Gibiicy,  Patridc 

Stein,  J.  . 

Nobber 

Castletowndelvin  . 

"Savage,  James 

"hPGranc,  Charles  . 

Castlctowndclvin 

Castletowngeoghegan 

Byrne,  Patrick 

"Carey,  Edward 

Clonagh,  Ballina- 
gore 

Ciiurehtown  .... 

Maguire,  Andrew  . 

iMullingar 

Clara  ..... 

"Barry,  Patrick 

"Guinan,  Thomas 

Clara 

Clonmellon  .... 

"Dowling,  Very  Rev. 
J. 

"Mullen,  Robert 
"Duncan,  .John 

Clonmellon 

Cros.ses,  Robinstown 
Courtown  (united  with  Baker- 
mien) 

"O’Reilly,  Terence  . 

O’Reilly,  John 

Robinstown, Navan 

Curraha  .... 

Gough.  Patrick 

Ashbourne 

Drogheda,  St.  hlary’s 

"Matiiews,  Very.  Rev 
Tliomas 

"Wheeler,  .James 
"Cassidy,  T. 

Drogheda 

Di'umcondra  .... 

O’Brien,  Edward 

Ardeo 

Dnimrauey  .... 

Malinn,  Patrick 

"Barton,  Luke  . 

hloate 

Duleek 

"Hanlon.  Slatthew  . 

Flood,  Bernard 

Duleek 

Duiiboyno  .... 

"Grennan,  Wilimm  . 

"JInrray,  Edtvard 

Clonee 

Dumlevry  . . . . 

"O’Rcily,  Terence 

Lvnch,  John  . 

Trim 

Dunshaughlin 

O’ Roily,  Robert 

"Slioridan,  B.  . 

Dunshaughlin 

Eglisli 

"Murray,  James 

"Farrclly,  William  . 

Frankibrd 

Fore 

"Coglilan.  Jlichael  . 

"Cantwell.  John  . 

Collinstown 

Fi'iinkford  . . . . 

"Lynch,  Walter 

Bcggan,  PaU'ick 

Fninkford 

Grangegcitli  . . . . 

Finnegan,  Thomas  . 

Shine 

Johnstown  . . . . 

Reid,  Alichael . 

Gogarty,  John 

Navan 

Kells 

*M‘Evoy,  Very  Rev. 
F.  Nicholas,  Ad. 

"Geoghegan,  Michael 
O’Reilly,  Peter 

Kells 

Al  PEKDIX,  No.  8. 

’resident’s  Answers 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT 


Appehdis,  No.  8. 


Diocese  of  Meath — continued. 


President's  Answers 
to  Paper  D. 


Parishes. 

Parish  Priests, 

Curates. 

Post  Towns. 

Kilbarry  . . . . 

*Kelsli,  Slatthew 

Kelsh,  R.  J.  . 

Navan 

Kilbe-rgan  . . . . 

•Pierce.  Matthew 

•Seorv,  Phlward 

Kilbeggan 

Kilbride  . . . . 

il'Carthy,  Thomas  . 

•O’Fnrrcll,  Thomas  . 

Mountnugent 

Kildalkey  . . . . 

Grogan,  .John  . 

Athboy 

KilHiia  or  Eahan  . 

•Fitzgerald,  Jo?epli  . 

•Lynch,  Alatthew 

Tullamore 

Killucan  . . . . 

•O’Rorke,  Eugene  . 

♦Colgan,  Patrick  . 

Killucan 

Kiime.sson  . . . . 

Jones,  hliehacl 

Kelly,  Robert  D. 
Tiinmon,  Terence  . 

Dun.shaiighlin 

Kinpscourt  . . . . 

DiifF,  Nicholas 

Kingseourt 

Kiiinegad  .... 

•M’Alroy,  Andrew  . 

• Reynolds,  Charles  . 

Kinnegnd 

Kilskyre  .... 

•Kelly,  Patrick . 

•Smith,  Laui’ence 

Crossakiel 

Lobinsto'vn  .... 

•Gaiighran,  James  . 

•Dunne,  Patrick 

Ardee 

Longwood  .... 

Haekett,  -lohn 

•M'Giew,  .John 

Clonard 

lililltown  .... 

•Fullani,  Matthew  . 

•Conran,  .Joseph 

Bnllinacarfy 

Moyvore  .... 

*Fo.v,  Thomas  . 

Moyvore 

Moynalty  .... 

Ginty,  Patrick 

•Sheridan,  E.  . 

Kells 

Moynalvy  .... 

•Gerrard,  K. 

•Gaiighran,  Patrick  . 

Summerbill 

Multifarnham 

•M'Alroy,  .AT  . 

AlnltH’arnliani 

Navan  

•O’Reilly,  Very  Rev. 
Eugene,  V.G. 

•Kelly,  John  . 
•C.allery,  Patrick 
•O’i'arrall,  Patrick 
Kelly,  Jolm 

Navan 

Naiigliville  .... 

•Ivoarnev,  Very  Rev. 
.Jolm' 

•Murray,  Alichael 
•Wheeler,  Tliomns 

Glasson 

Nobber 

Bi'agiiy,  Joseph 

Newman,  Charles  . 

Nobber 

Oldcastle  .... 

Sliechan,  Josci>h 

Byj'iie,  Thomas 

01dca,«tle 

Rathinolion  .... 

Enni.s,  Ricliard 

•Riillam,  John  . 

Enfield 

Ratoal.il 

•■Slieridaii,  Richard 

•Deignan,  Simon 

Asliboiirne 

Roclifoi'Lbridge 

•Robins,  Gerald 

•Hope,  William 

Uocbi'ortbi'idge 

Ro.snarce  .... 

Diiffv,  Michael 

Rkrync  ..... 

•O’Connor.  Patrick 

Kearney,  Thomas  . 

Diinshaughlin 

Slone 

O’Brien,  Denis 

•Mni'pliy,  William  . 

Slane 

Soiina 

•iMullcn,  Alichael 

•Colgan,  IMichael  . 

Ballinacargy 

Summeilnll  .... 

ICeenen,  ALnUhew 

•Smitti,  William 

Sumnicrliili 

Stiiimillen  .... 

•Nmvlan.  Patrick 

•Suilivan,  Patrick  . 

Balbriggan 

'J'ubber 

•O’Loughlin.  J. 

•51‘Cormick,  William 

Aloato 

Ti-iin 

•O’Connell,  Very  licv 
John 

•Slierlock,  Patrick  . 
Moore,  Nicholas 

Trim 

Tiillamorc  .... 

•O’Kafferfy.Vo.ry  Ret 
James,  V.G. 

•Jlathows,  VVilliam  . 
•Keane,  Patrick 
•Fegan,  Thomas 

Tnllamoi-e 

Turbotstou'n  .... 

•Levy.  John 

•Corcoran,  .James 

Castlepollavd 

Turin 

Bermingliain,  T. 

Midlingar 

Ill Diocese  of  Derby — 38  Pm-ishes. 

lliglit  Rev.  John  M‘Lauciilin,  d.h.,  Bisliopj  Derry. 


Riglit  Rev.  F.  KeI/LY,  i>.o..  Coadjutor,  Derry.  Consecrated  October  21st,  1849. 


Curates. 

Post  Towns. 

Temj)lcmorc  .... 

Bi.shop’s  parish 

AI’Bride,  Edward  . 

Londondeny 

•Nugent,  Hugh,  Ad. . 

•M'Lonshlin,  .T. 

Ardsl.raw,  casl 

O’Doheriv,  Anthony 

SI'Langhlin,  J. 

Newfownstewart 

Ardstraw,  west 

Kelly,  Edward 

•.M'SIcnemon,  P. 

Castlederg 

Badoney,  upper 

•Coneghuid,  James  . 

Conegland,  William 

Gortiii 

Badone}",  lower 

•Bradley,  Paul . 

O’Doherty,  John 
•Conway,  Frederick 

Gortiii 

Ballynacrccn  .... 

•O’Lougiilin,  V.  Rev. 

Collins,  James 

Draperstown 

Patrick,  y.G. 

ATNamic,  James 

Ballysenllion  .... 

O’Doherfy,  John 

M'Gilligan,  John  . 

Bellaghy 

Balteagh,  Drumacliois,  and 
Aghanloo 

*iVi‘Eldowney,  Patrick 

•Conway,  .Tames 

N ewtownlimavady 

Banaghcr  and  part  of  Bovovagh 
Burst  and  Inch 

•O’Doherty,  John 

Poland,  David 
Kearney,  John 

Feeney 

M‘Leer,  James 

Cappagh  .... 

•O’Doliorty,  Daniel  . 

O’Flalierty,  .John 
Taggart,  T. 

Omagh 

Cloiicha  .... 

•Porter,  Philip  . 

•O’Doherty,  William 
•O’Doherty,  R.  P. 

Altdin 

Clonleigb  and  Canuis 

•Quin,  Jeremiah 

Browne,  William 

•APCrossan,  Charles  . 

Clonmaiiy  .... 

•O’Donnell,  William. 

O’Donnell,  W. 
Devlin,  James 

■''traid 
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Diocese  of  Deert — continued. 


Parish  Priests. 


Culdaff ..... 

Cumber,  upper,  nnd  Learmont 
Dysertegny  and  Lower  Fahy 

Deserf  martin  andKilcronaglian 

Donagh ..... 

Donagheady  and  Leckpatrick 

Donaghmore  .... 

Drumragh  .... 

Dunboe,  Macosquin,  and 
Agbadoey 

Dungiven  and  part  of  Bove- 
Tagb 

Errigle  ..... 
Faban,  upper 

Faugbanvale  .... 

Glendermott  and  Lower  Cum- 
ber 

Iskaheen  .... 

Kilrea  and  Desertogbill . 

Langfield  . , . . 

Maghera  . . * . 


llorille,  upper  and  lower 


Tamlaghtocrilly  , 

Tamlaghtard . . . . 

Termony  and  part  of  Magbera 
Termonamongan  . . 

Umey  . . > • . 


*M‘Divitt,  Very  Rev. 
James 

*M‘Donough,  James  . 
Magill,  Bernard 

Donnelly,  Very  Rev. 
Edward 

*M‘Cafferty,  Very 
Rev.  W.,  Dean 
M'Kenna,  Bernard  . 

* Boyle,  Edward  . 

*0’Kane,  Manus 

Flanagan,  Charles  . 

M'Feely,  Patrick  . 

O’Doherty,  James  * 
M'Eldowny,  E.,  Ad. 
M'Cosker,  James  . 

*M‘Carron,  Alex.  J., 

V.A.D. 

M'Laughlin,  Very 
Rev.  William 
Auterson,  Very  Eev. 
Samuel 

*M ‘Hugh,  Very  Rev.F. 
Donnelly,  Very  Rev. 
James 


Hassan,  Patrick 
*0’Dogherty,  Edward 
M‘Kenna,  James 
M‘CuUogh,  John 

M‘Glincliy,  Michael 


M'Geown,  Peter 
M‘Nulty,  T. 
Kearney,  John 
*Hegarty,  William 
*Devlin,  P. 

*Magee,  Daniel 

M'Gill,  Michael 
*Divin,  Neal 
M‘Connelogue,  B. 
M'Keague,  John 
Boyle,  John  . 
*M‘Grorty,  John 
*Coulhoun,  James 
•M‘Namee,  B. 
O’Doherty,  J.  . 
*M‘Loughlin,  John 
Shiel,  James  . 
Rogers,  Michael 
O’Loughlin,  Janies 


Hughes, Michael,  Aii. 
M'Feely,  Denis 
M‘Auley,  Charles  . 
*M‘Laughlin,  W. 
•Campbell,  Patrick 
O’Neill,  Francis 

•Dempsey,  Thomas  . 

Morris,  Charles 
•Conway,  Michael 
M'Geoghegan,  A. 
Donnelly,  James 
M‘Henry,  Neal 
O’Doherty,  Edward 
•M'Kcnna,  Michael 


Mooney,  Daniel 
Logue,  William 
M'Closky,  Patrick 
*M‘CoIlum,  James 
Connolly,  W. 


Cumherclaudy 

Buncrana 

Magherafelt 

Cardonagh 

Strabane 

Stranorlar 

Omagh 

Coleraine 

Dungiven 

Garvagh 

Fahan 

Muff  (Derry) 
Waterside  (Derry) 

Muff  (Donegal) 

Kilrea 

Dmmquin 

Maghera 


Portglenone 

Newtownlimavady 

Maghera 

Castlederg 

Strabane 


IV. — Diocese  of  CLoanER — 39  Parishes. 


Most  Rev.  Charles  3I‘Nallt,  d.d.,  Bishop,  Cloglier  and  Monaghan. 


Farislies. 

Parisli  Priests. 

Cura.tes. 

Post  Towns. 

Clogher  , , , . 

Bishop’s  parish 

•M'Donnell,  James  . 
Traynor,  Patrick 
•Rooney,  John 

Clogher 

Carrickmacross  . , . 

Do.  , 

•M’Nally,  Thomas  . 
•Keen,  Edward 
•Cassidy,  Thomas 

Carrickmacross 

Aghnamullen,  west  . 

•Brennan,  Philip 

•Forde,  James  . 

Cootehill 

Aghnamullen,  east  . . 

*M‘Clusky,  Charles  . 

•M'Malion,  Patrick  . 

Sliantona,  Castle* 
blayney 

Amatras  .... 

Gartland,  Thomas  . 

Rockcorry 

Aughabog  .... 

•Kellaghan,  Francis  . 

Newbliss 

Brookborough 

Monaghan,  James  . 

•Ward,  H. 

Brookborough 

Rlackbos  and  Edernev  . . 

Reilly,  John  . 

•Smollen,  Corraack  . 

Ederney 

Clenish  .... 

Magennis,  John 

Goodwin,  James 

Enniskillen 

Clontibret  .... 

•Dutfy,  James  . 

•Cassidy,  James  . 

•Donegan,  Philip 

Castleblayney 

Clones  

•Smyth,  James 

•Smith,  John  . . 

Clones 

Currin 

M'Cosker,  John 

•Beggan,  John  . 

Clones 

Donagh 

•Jloynagli,  Patrick  . 

•M'Kenna,  E.  . 

Derrygonnelly 

Berrygonnelly 

•M'Mahon,  Ross 

•Carney, . 

Glasslough 

Donaghmoyne  « , 

Duffy,  James,  Ven. 
Archdeacon 

M'Veagb,  Francis  . 
•Geraghty,  Owen 

Castleblayney 

Donecavy  . » , . 

•Kelly,  James  . 

M'Gennis,  James  . 

Fintona 

T 

Appendix,  No.  9. 

President’s  Answers 
to  Paper  D. 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT 


Appendix,. No.  8. 

Diocese  of  Clogher — continued. 

PrCSBlulH'S  Allh'HJl'S 
toTiporD; 

Parish  Priests. 

Curates. 

Post  Towns. 

Dromorc  .... 

*Gordon,  Peter 

“Hughes,  Peter 

Drom,  Omaeh 

Drummelly  .... 

*Clarke,  James 
*Duffy,  Peter  . 

“Donnelly,  John 

Newtownbutler 

Drumsnat  . L ' . 

Tierney,  John 

Monaghan  •'> 

Enniskillen  .... 

*Boylan,  Daniel, Very 

Carney,  Andrew 

Enniskillen 

Rev.  D. 

“Smith,  Patrick 
*Hoey,  John 

Errigle  Truagh  , . 

Mullen,  John  . 

Kelly,  James  . 

Emyvale, 

. Monaghan  • ’ 

Garrison  .... 

M‘Mahon,  Ter. 

M‘Mahon,  Thomas  . 

Beileek 

Iniskeen  • i . . . 

*KindeIan,  Andrew  . 

. “Carroll,  Patrick 

Carrickmacross'  ' 

Inisraacsaint  .... 

*Maguirc,  Francis  . 
Murphy,  Patrick 

*M‘Donald,  James  . 

Hallyshannon 

Killany  . . • . 

Smyth,  D.  ... 

Carrickmacross  ' 

Killevan  .... 

*Deary;  James  . 

Callan,  James  . 

Newbliss 

Kilskerry  . . • . 

*Traynor,  Thomas  . 
Carolan,  Patrick 

“Shell,  James  . - . 

.Trillick . . ' 

Magheracloone  . . . 

M‘Caul,  Eugene 

Uarriclimacross 

Maguiresbridge 

"M'Guire,  Peter 

Leonard,  E. 

Maguiresbridge  'Z 

Monaghan  ... 

(The  Bishop) 

“M'Kenna,  Peter 

Monaghan 

' 

Herbert,  William 
Smyth,  Daniel 

Muckna  '■  i . • . i 

*M‘Meel,  James 

Smith,  Pati-ick  • . 

M‘Kcnnn,  P. 

Ca.stleblayney  - 

Pettigoe  . - . . 

*Ryan,  Neil 

Keary,  M.  • 

Pettigoe  ; . 

Roslca 

*Caulficld,  John 

Duffy,  Bernard 

Clones 

Tempo  . . . • . 

Tullycorbet  .... 
Tydavnet  .... 

*Keirens,  Michael 

“Gleeson,  William  . 

Tempo  • J 

*Goodwin,  John 

“Goodwin,  Edward  . 

Ballybay 

*M‘Mahon,  Peter 

Kerr,  Francis  . 
“M'Mahon,  Peter 

Monaghan 

Tyholland  .... 

Mulligan,  James 

Monaghan 

Whitehill  ' . . - . 

*M‘Cusker,  Paul 

M'Loughlin,  John  . 

Irvinstown.  .'  ... 

V. — Diocese  of  Rafuoe — 34  Parishes. 

Right  Rev.  Patrick  M'Gettigan,  i>.b.,  Bisliop,  Letterkenny. 


Consecrated  17th  Septcmbej-,  1820. 


Parishes. 

Parish  Priests. 

Curates. 

Post  Towns. 

Conwal,  Leek 

Bishop’s  parish 

“M‘Gettigan,  Daniel 

. Letterkenny 

O’Freil,  Michael 

All  Saints,  Ray,  & Taughboync 

“Stephens,  James 
M'Garvey,  John 

“Flanagan,  J.  . 
“M’Neely,  Charles  . 

St.  Johnston 

A.rdara 

Ardara 

Aughnish  and  Augbaninshin . 

O’Donnell,  Charles  . 

Ramelton 

Ciondaliorky  .... 

“M'Ghee,  Joseph 

“M'Gettigan,  T. 

Diinfanaghy 

Clondavadok .... 

“O’Donnell,  Daniel  . 

Lane,  Edward 
Gallagher,  James 

Tattmey 

Donegal  .... 

“M'Cafferty,  E. 

Mulrcany,  R.,  d.d.  . 

Donegal 

Drimliomc  .... 

“Kelly,  Daniel  . 

“Ivers,  M. 

“Glaekin,  Ed.,  Ad.  . 

Ballintra 

Gartan  ..... 

“M‘Gee,  Denis  . 

Kilthacrenan 

Glencolumbkille  . 

SI'Dermott,  Con. 

“O’Boyle.  Michael  . 

Killybegs 

Iniskeel  .... 

•Gallagher,  Patrick  . 

“O’Donnell,  John' 

Glenties 

Inver  

“Feely,  Very  Rev.  J.,D. 

O’Donnell,  John' 

Mountcharles 

KilbaiTon  .... 

Cummins,  Very  Rev. 
J.,  V.G.  . ’ . 

“Spence,  Daniel 
“M‘Mcnamon,  John 

Ballyshannon 

Kilear 

“O'Donnell,  H. . 

Killybegs 

Killymard  .... 

Vacant 

Donegal 

Kilteevoge  .... 

“Ramsay,  William 

“Mtilhearn,  Daniel  . 

Stranorlar  . , > 

Killybegs  and  Killaghtee 

“Dvumond,  W.,  v.f.  . 

“Magee,  Daniel 

Killybegs 

Kiliygarvan  and  Tully  . 

“Carolan,  W.  . 

“M'Gettigan,  D.  d.d. 
“Diver,  Thomas 

Ramelton 

Kilmaqrenan 

M'Ghee,  James' 

“Darning,  Joseph 

Kilmacrenan 

Lettermaeward 

“O’Doimell,  John 

Mevagh  . . , . 

“Gallaglier,  J ames,v.F. 
M'Ginley,  James 

*M‘Fadden,  John  . 

Carigart 

Raphoe 

Raymunterdony 

“Ji'Bride,  Michael  . 

Convoy,  Raphoe’  -) 

*M‘Faddeu,'  Flugh  . 

Magee,  Denis  . ' 

Cross-roads 

Strtvnorlar  .... 

“Coyle,  Daniel  E. 

Stranorlar 

Tiillaghbegly  and  A'rranmorc 

M'Lauglilih,  H. 

O’Doherty,’  John 

W es  ITiiIl^hbegly 

1 emplecrone 

O’DoiineD,  Daniel  . 

Dungloe 

;r 
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VI. — Diocese  of  Down  ani>  Connor — 43  Parislies. 

[The  Parishes  of  this  united  Diocese  are  here  arranged  agreeably  to  the  ancient  distribution.] 
Eight  Kev.  CoRNEEins  Dekvir,  d.d.,  Bishop,  Belfast. 

Diocese  of  Down. 


• Parish  Priests. 

Curates. 

Post  Towns. 

ShankhiU  or  Belfast  • . . 

Bishop’s  parish  ■ 

*M‘Kcnna,  Francis  . 

ShankhiU  or  Bel- 

*Curoe,  William 

fast 

Aurfiagallan  and  Ballinderry 

*Magee,  Cornelius  . 

*Martin,  William* 
*Dunphy,  John  •• 

Lurgan 

Ardkeen  and  Slano  or  Ards  . 

-Kircubbin 

Bailee  and  Ballyculter 

*Starkey,  Patrick 

Strangford 

Ballvphilip,  &c.,  or  Portaferry 

*KilIen,  James 

•Portaferry 

Blaris,  Crumlin,  &e.,  or  LisbuiT 

*M‘Kenna,  John  . 

*Coyne,  Francis 

Lisburn 

Bright  . 

*Denvir,  Peter  • ■. 

*M‘Auley,  Bernard  . 

■Killough' 

Deriaghy  .... 

*M‘Cartan,  Michael  . 

Lisburn 

Down  . . . • ■ . 

• *M‘Auley,  Bernard  . 

*Kane,  Patrick 

Down 

Dunsford  and  Ardglass  . 

*M‘Mullan,  William  . 
•Pye,  George  . 

*M‘Convey,  Patrick 

Ardglass 

Glenavy  and  Kilcad 

*Ryan,  Patrick 

Crumlin 

Kilclief.  - . • . . 

JIaginn,  Patrick 

-Strangford 

Kilcoo 

O’Neill,  Hugh 

*M‘Cartan,  Owen 

Castlewellan 

Kilkeel;  or  Upper  Monrnc 

■ *Denvir,  James 

-Kilkeel  ^ 

Kilmegan  . . . ' . 

M‘Aienon,  James  . 

Castlewellan 

Kilmore,  Inch,  and  Killyleagh 

*Maguire,  George 

Keating,  James  • . 

Crossgar 

Knockbreda,  &c.,  orBallymac- 
cartett  . . . ' . 

*Ki!len,  James 

Belfast 

Loughinisland 

*Dorrian,  Patrick 

*M‘Erlane,  John 

Clough 

Maghera,  or  Bryansfbrd 

*Hanna,  Hugh 

■Neweastle,  Castle- 

Newtowiiards,  Bangor,  and 
Donaghadee  . . ' . 

*M‘Lca,  W.  . 

Kavanagh,  John- 

weilan 

Saintfield,  Tullynakil,  and 
Kilmood  .... 

*Magill,  Rowland- 

Saint  Mary’s,  or  Lower  Mourne 

*Connor,  Hugh 

Saul 

*Crickard,  Nicholas  . 

Tyrella,  Drumcath,  and  Bal- 
lykinlai’  . . . . 

*Curoc,  Patrick 

*WaIsh,  Thomas 

Clough 

Diocese  of  Connor, 


Parishes. 

Parish  Priests. 

Curates. 

Post  Towns. 

Ahoghill ' . . ■ . 

*M‘Court,  John 

*Laverty,  Jaines  ' . 

Portglenone 

Ardmoy  and  Ballintoy  . 

Dunne,  .John,  Ad.  . 

Bailycastlc 

Ballymoiicy  and  Derrykeighan 

OTIagarty,  John 

Ballymoney 

Cai-rickfergus 

Cunningham,  John  . 

Carriekfergus 

Coleraine  .... 

*Killen,  Richard 
*Kcarney,  Thomas  . 

Culfeightrain 

Bailycastlc 

Cushendall  .... 

*Fitzsimons,  John 

*M‘Mullan,  Alex.  . 

Cushendun,  or  Innispollan 

*Garland,  John 

Drumaul,  Antrim,  and  Connor 

*Curoe,  Daniel 

*M‘AuIey,  W.  j.  . 

Duneane  .... 

* 1 oung,  Samuel 

Kirconriola,  &c.,  or  Ballymena 

*Lyiich,  Jolin  . 

*M‘Alister,  Patrick,  . 

Ballymena 

Larne 

*0’Loughlin,  Henry  . 

Larne 

Loughgiel  .... 

*M‘Laughlin,  Henry 

Ballymoney 

Portrush  .... 

*M‘Cann,  Hugh 
*M‘Glennon,  James  . 

Ramoan,  &c.,  or  Bailycastlc  . 
Rashai'kan,  or  Finvoy  . 

Bailycastlc 

*M'Cartan,  William  . 
Connolly,  Feli.’c 

*M‘Cartan,  Patrick  . 

Ballymoney 

Eathlin  Island 

Ballycastle 

Skerry,  &c.,  or  Glenravel 

Connor,  Edward 

rickmacrevan,  &c.,or  Gleiiarm 

*Starkey,  Patrick.  . 

Glenarm 

VII Diocese  of  Kilmore — 42  Parishes. 

Right  Rev.  J.-vmes  Browne,  d 

D.,  Bishop,  Cavan., 

• Parislies. 

Parish  Priests. 

Curates. 

Post  Towns, 

Crosscrlougli 
TJrney  and  Annageliffe 

Bishop’s  parish  • 

*0’Rcilly,  John  ■ 
O’Reilly,  Thomas  . 

Ballyjamesduff 

Do.  . 

*Muh-any,  Thomas  . 
*M‘Envoc,  John 

Cavan 

Appenuix,  No-'S.’- 

President’s  Answers 
to  Paper  D. 
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Appendi*,  No.  8. 


President’s  Answers 
to  Paper  D. 


Diocese  op  Kilmore — continued. 


Anna,  west  4 
Anna,  east  . 
Ballaghemeehan 
BalHnaeleragh 
Ballinamore 

Ballinteinple 
Carrigallen  . 
Castlerahan&Muntero 
Castletara 
Denn 
Drumgoon 

Drumlane 

Drumlease 
Drumreiliy 

Drung  4 
Glenfarn 

Glengevlin 
Glennade 
Innismagrath 

Kiltlallan  and  Tomregan 
Killinagli 
Xillann 

Killargy 
Killesnet 
Kiliesker 
Killinkere 
Killesliandra 
Kilmoi-e 
Kilslierdany 
Kinawlcy 
Kinlougli 

Knodcbride 
Knockinny 
Laragli,  lower 
Darngli,  upper 
Lavey  . 

Lurgan 

Moybolgue  and  Kill 
Mullagli 
Templcport 


Fitzsimons,  Hugh  . 
M’Cawley,  William 
M‘Gourty,  James 
Keeney,  Brien  . 
Curran,  Peter  . 

O’Reilly,  Cor.  . 
*j\Iagauran,  Patk. 
O’Reilly,  Ter.  . 
Mathews,  John 
*Brady,  James  . 
^O’Reilly,  Ter.  . 

*Dunegan,  P.  . 

M‘Keon,  Thos. 
Freeman,  Philip 
Smyth,  Michael 
* Clarke,  Peter  . 
*Rogan,  Very  Rev 
John,  r.G.  . 
*Magourty,  Patrick 
•Magauran,  H. . 
Ford,  Thomas  . 

*Magauran,  Peter 
De  Lacy,  Hugh 
*0’Reilly,  Philip 

Reilly,  Patrick 
*Treanor,  Patrick 
Mason,  Frank  . 
'*0’Reilly,  Ter.  . 
*M‘Quade,  Mat. 
*Brady,  T.  Vn.,  Ad. 
*Smyth,  Patrick 
Murray,  Jn.,  Ad. 
*Reilly,  Hugh  4 

Brady,  Patrick 
*M‘Hugli,  Edward 
*Brady,  John.  . 
Brady,  Michael 
O’Reilly,  Charles 
*0’Reilly,  Owen 
■*Lynch,  John  . 

O’Reilly,  Th.  . 
*Magauran,  Phil. 


Gilroy,  Patrick 


*Cassidy,  Hugh 
^Gallagher,  John 
■*Lynch,  Edward  4 
O’Reilly,  Patrick 
O’Reilly,  Philip 
Smith,  Philip  . 
M'Cahe,  Felix 
O’Reilly,  Charles 
•Brady,  Terence 
O’Reilly,  Francis 
Gilroy,  Peter 

*M‘Ticrnan,  Stephen 
Murray,  Terence 
•Brady,  Thomas 
Keany,  J. 
•Whealan,  Peter 


•Magauran,  Gerald 
•Clancy,  Patrick 
Allwell,  Michael 
Ward,  John  . 
•Fay,  P.  . 

Dunne,  James 
*M‘Partlan,  J.  . 
Conoly,  J.  4 

O’Reilly,  James 
•O’Reilly,  John 
Smyth,  John  . 
•Smyth,  Patrick 
Clarke,  J. 

•Maguire,  John,  Ad. 
Maguire,  T. 
•Mooney,  James 
•Magauran,  Hugh 


•Conaty,  P. 
•Brady,  John 
Donegan,  F. 
•Conaty,  John 

Conaty,  P. 
Magauran,  P. 


Belturbet 

Redhills 

Manorhamilton 

Drumshambo 

Ballinamore 

Ballinamore 

Crossdoney 

Carrigallen 

Virginia 

Ballyhaise 

Ballyjamesduff 

Cootehill 

Belturbet 

Drumabair 

Ballinamore 

Stradone 

Manorhamilton 

Swanlinbar 

Bundoran 

Drumkeeran 

Ballinconncll 

Blacklion 

Bailieborough 

Manorhamilton 

Manorhamilton 

Florencecourt 

Virginia 

Killesliandra 

Crossdoney 

Tullyvin 

Swanlinbar 

Bundoran 

Bailieborough 

Ballinconnell 

Stradone 

Stradone 

Stradone 

Virginia 

Bailieborough 

Virginia 

Ballinconnell 


VIII Diocese  of  Ardagh — 42  Parishes# 


Right  Rev.  William  O’Higgins,  d.d.,  Bishop,  Ballymahon. 


Coadjutor  not  yet  appointed. 


Patishoa. 

Parisli  Priests. 

Curates. 

Post  Towns. 

Ballymahon  or  Shrule  . . . 

Bishop’s  parish 

•O’Reilly,  Michl.,^c?. 

Ballymahon 

Ballyloughloe  and  Kilcleigh, 

Do. 

•Murray,  Peter,  Ac?.  . 

Moate 

or  Moatc  and  Colry  . . 

Duffy,  Farrell,  Ad,  . 
Duffy,  Philip  4 
Yorke,  Gregory 
O’Connell,  W. 

Moate 

Templemichael  and  Ballymac- 
cormac  , , . . 

Do. 

Longford 

M'Gauran,  Andrew 

Cullen,  Bernard  # 

Granard 

•O’Farrcll,  Matthew 

Vacant  . 

Drumsna 

Ardagh  and  Moydow  # 

•Farrelly,  Very  Rev. 
Thomas,  Dean 

•Farrelly,  Peter 
Kennedy,  Henry 

Ardagh 

'Aughavass  . . • • 

•Mulrooney,  Ed. 

M'Keon,  Nicholas  . 

Carrigallen 

O’Farrell,  James 

•O’Farrell,  Patrick  . 

Rooskey 

O’Flanagan,  Nicholas 

Ballymahon 

Lee,  Patrick  . 

•Farrelly,  Patrick 

Ballynalee 

Clongish  4 . » . 

Vacant  # # 

Reynolds,  Matthew  . 

Newtownforbes 
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Diocese  of  Ardagh — continued. 


Appexdix,  No.  8. 


President’s  Answers 
to  Paper  1). 


Clonmacnois  . . • 

Cloone  . . • ♦ 

Cluanadonald  and  Killashee 

Collum'bkille  . . .. 

Dronard  • • 

Drumlish 

Crumlummon,  n.  &Loughdu£F 
Drumlumraon,  sth.  and  Bally- 
machugii  . 

Fenagh  .... 

Gillen  and  Revnanagh  . 
Gortliteragh  . 

Granard 

Kilcotnmogue 
Kilglass  or  Legan  . • 

Kilenumera  and  Killery 
Killoe  .... 
Kilronan  . . * 

Kiltogliert  . . • 

Kiltubride 
Mary’s,  St.  . 

Maustrim  . • • 

Millane  and  Baliinahowen 

Mohill  .... 

Murhane  . « 

Rathasplc  and  Russagh  . 

Rathcline 

Scrabby  . 

Street  . . • 

Tasbiney  and  Carrickedmond 
Wheally  and  Tisarn 


Gannon,  Andrew  . 
Flynn,  Charles 
*Smyth,  Janies  . 

*Rhatigan.  Patrick  , 
O’Connell.  Peter 
M‘Keon,  Patrick 
* Murray,  Patrick 

Connefry,  William 
Reynolds,  Franci.s 
*Egan,  Kieran  . 
*Fit?gerald,  James 
M‘Gaver,  Edw. 

*Maguire,  Philip 
O’Farrell,  R.  . 
Gearty,  Genrge 
•O’Reilly,  John 
Broder,  Michael  ■ 
•Dawson,  Very  Rev 
Peter,  V.G. 
Fanning,  Michael 
Kilroe,  Kiernan 
•Grey,  Thomas 
•O’Beirne,  Michh,  v.f 

•Evers,  John,  v.f. 

Heslin,  Michael 
O’Reilly,  James 
Maguire,  Francis 
M‘Gaver,  Thomas 
•Smith,  Very  Rev 
James,  V.  G. 
•M'Cann,  Edward 
•O’Farrcll,  Mark 


•O’Donnell,  William  . 
Brady,  John  . 


•Slevin,  Richard 
Dolan,  James  . 
Kiernan,  Patrick 
Kiernan,  Francis 

O’Reilly,  James 
Maguire,  Denis 
•Sheridan,  Patrick  E 
*M‘Giveny,  Patrick 
O’Farrell,  Francis 
Grey,  James 
Egan,  Patrick  . 

Duffy,  John  . 

Lee,  Peter 
Reynolds,  James 
Sheridan,  John  • 
Fitzgerald,  Thomas 
Duffy,  Edward 
O'Farrell,  James 
Dardis,  Patrick 
M‘Nally,  John 
•O’Reilly,  Christophetj 

Bohan,  John  . 
O’Reilly,  Owen 
Gralton,  Patrick 
Vacant  . 

Monaghan,  Thomas 
Smyth,  Thomas  . 


•O’Reilly,  Robert 
*M‘Cormick,  James  . 


Shannonhridge 

Cloone 

Clondra 

Killashee 

Granard 

Arvagh 

Drumlisli 

Granard 

Granard 

Fenagh 

Cloghen,  Banaglier 

Mohill 

Granard 

Ballymahon 

Lenamore 

Dromahaire 

Longford 

Keadue 

Carrick-on-Shan. 

Cashcarrigan 

Athlone 

Edgeworthstown 
Athlone,  Bally- 
cumber 
Mohill 

Drumshambo 

Rathowen 

Lanesborough 

Scrabby 


Tasbiney 

Ferbane 


IX Diocese  of  Dromore— 17  Parishes. 


Right  Rev.  Michael  Blake,  d.d.,  Bishop,  Newry. 


Newry  . 


Aghaderg 

Annaclone 

Cionallen 

Clonuff  . 


Parishes. 


Parish  Priests. 


Curates. 


Post  Towns. 


Bishop’s  parish 


*M‘Key,  Peter  . 
•Mooney,  John  . 
Brennan,  J. 

*M‘Leigh,  J.,  V.F. 


O’Neill,  Patrick 
•O’Brien,  John 
•Polin,  Patrick 
*M‘Laughlin,  Felis  . 

Finigan,  Ar.  . 
•Hughes,  Bernard 
•Murphy,  Daniel 
•Mac  Mullen,  Owen 


Newry 


Loughhrickland 

Katesbridge 

Warrenspoint 

Hilltown 


Dromara 
Dromgoolan  . 
Dromgoolan  . 
Dromore 
Drumgatli 
Dunmore  . 
Glenn  . . 

Kilbroney  . 
Lurgan  , , 

Moira  . « 

Soagoe  . . 

Tullylish  « 
Banbridga  , 


Irwin,  John 
Morgan,  Patrick 
•Macken,  John 
•Shaikey,  John 
•Brady,  Thomas 
•Sharkey,  Daniel 
M‘Donald,  John 
•Mooney,  Bernard 
•O’Brien,  Very  Rev 
William,  V.G. 
*M‘Key,  Patrick 
Morgan,  L.  . 
•Byrne,  John  . 
Mooney,  Daniel 


Kelly,  John 

Kenny,  Charles 
O’Have,  Charles 

O’Reilly,  John 

•Denvir,  Robert 

•Fegan,  Terence 
Troy,  Bernard 


. Dromara 
. RathiViland 
. Castlewellan 
. Dromore 
. Rathfriland 
. Ballinahiuch 
. Newry 
. Rostrevor 

. Lurgan 
. Moira 
. Lurgan 
. Banbridge 
, Banbridge 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT 


Ai'I'endix,  "Ko..6. 

President's  Answers 
tu  Pai;er  D. 


PiiovmcE  OF  Leinster. 

There  are  Four  Dioceses: — Dublin  (the  otlier  three  being  suffragan),  Kildare  amd  Leighlik 
OssoRF,  and  Ferns.  ’ 


X. — Archdiocese  of  Dublin — 48  Parishes : 9 in  the  city,  and  39  in  the  country. 

Ilis  Grace  the  Most  Kev.  Paul  Cullen,  Archbishop  and  Primate  of  Ireland,  3,  Belvidere-place 
Parishes  in  the  City  of  Dublin. 


ParisUea. 


Parish  Priests. 


Curates. 


Post  Towns. 


St.  Mary’s,  Marlborough-st.  . 


Archbishop’s  parish  . 


“Burke,  Christopher 
•Cooper,  Peter 
Hamilton,  V.  Jn.D.D. 


Ad. 


St.  Laurence,  attached  to  St. 
Mary’s  . . . . 

St.  Andi-ew’s,  ‘Westland-row  . 


St.  Audoen’s,  High-sti’eet 

St.  Catherine’s,  Meath-street . 

St.  James’s,  James’s-street 

SS.  Michael  and  John,  Lower 
Exchange-street 


St.  Michan’s,  North  Anne-st. 


St.  Nicholas  Without,  Francis- 
street  . . . . 


St.  Paul’s,  Arran-quay  . 


St.Petcr’s,attac!iedtoSt.Panl’?, 

Phibsboro’,  Circular  -road  . 


•Murpby,  Walter’ 
Pope,  Thomas 
•O’Ferrali,  Timothy 
*M‘Gawley,  J.  W. 
Irwin,  W. 


•Horgan,  Joseph  G. 
“Staunton,  Michael 


•Meyler,  'Very  Rev. 
Walter,  Dean 


“Mooney,  Patrick,  Ad. 


“Laphan,  John  T.,  d.d. 


Smyth,  John  . 


“Roche,  Nicholas 


“Doyle,  J.  P.  . 


“Flanagan,  Mat.,  n.a. 


Yore,  'Very  Rev.  W. 


. Y'ore,  Very  Rov.  W. 


Quin,  A.,  D.D. 
O’Carroll,  T.,  d.d. 
“Lynch,  Gregory 
Doyle,  James,  d.d. 
“Mullial!,  William 
“Bari'y,  Michael 
“Ferrall,  John 
CoiT,  James 
Lynch,  Matthew 
Murphy,  Henry  J. 
“Purcell,  Patrick 
“Brady,  Michael  J. 
“Ennis,  J.F.' 
“Doyle,  Ambrose 
Fay,  James 
Murphy,  Denis 
Young,  Henry 
Gilligan,  P.  J. 
“Gilligan,  John 
“Donovan,  J.  H. 
“Doran,  Arthur 
Hogan,  Cor.  J. 

•Keogh,  Matthew  ' 
Meehan,  C.  P. 
Smyth,  John 
•Doyle,  Michael 
•Healy,  James 
“Bell,  Frederick 
*Cogan,  John 
*M‘Cann,  C.  J. 
•M'Malion,  James 
“O’Connell,  Edward 
•O’Brien,  James 

“Fan'ington,  M. 
“Leahy,  P. 

•Leahy,  James 
“Hickey;  James 
“Smyth,  Patrick 
•Barlow,  Mar. 
Cassin,  J. 

•Dempsey,  Micliael 
“Delany,  Jarncs 
•Grjmley,  Thoma^ 
“O’Kceiic,  Daniel 
“M'Douald,  Bernard 

“M’Namara,  Th.omas 
Kelly,  Tliomas 
“Duff,  John  ■ 
Fitzgerald,  James 
Cavanagli,  M. 
•Burke,  John 
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Arciibiocese  of  Dublin — continued.  Appespjx,  No.  8. 


Puislies. 

■ Parish  Priests. 

Curates. 

President's  Answers 
Post  Towns.  to  Paper  D. 

St.  Peter’s — continued. 

i' 

•Plunkett,  J. 

I-Iickey,  M. 

•Gowan,  John  i 

•O’Grady,  Andrew  ' 
*M‘Cabe,  Neal  | 

•Guthrie,  John 
•Hickey,  Cor. 

PAKlSItES  IN  THE  COUNTKT. 


1 

Arklow 

•Redmond,  James 

•Coleman,  Thomas  . 

JIurphy,  AndretV 
•Buckley,  EdwfU'd 

Arkiow 

Athy  . . . • 

•Greene,  Thos.,  Ad.  . 
•O’Rourke,  John 
•O’Brien,  H.' 

Athy 

Baldoyle,  Howth,  and  Kinsealy 

Smithwick,  Paul 

• *Hall,  Michael  . ' . 
IPGrath,  Patrick  . 

Baldo^'Ie 

Howth 

Ballymore-Eustace  ‘ . 

•Rickard,  James'  . 

Black,  Patribk  ' . 

Blessington 

Balrothery  .... 

•O’Connell,  Charles  . 

Supple,  M.  . 

Balbriggan 

•Germaitie,  Arthur  . 

Blessington 

Blanchardstown 

•Dungan,  ilichael 

Carthy,  Laurence  . 
O’Reilly,  James 

Castleknock 

Blessington. . . 

Booterstown,  Blackroek,  and 

•Hamilton,  James 

Duffy,  Peter  . 
•O’Neill,  Cornelius 

Blessington 

Dundrum  .... 

■ 

•Ennis,  John,  d.d. 

•Lee,  James 
•Byrne,  Daniel 
•JV’ynne,  Patrick 
Ford,  Lawrence 
; Lonergan,  Bart. 
O’Dwyer,  Thomas  . 

Booterstown 

Doi 

Dundrum 

Blackroek 

Bray  ♦ - . r 

•Roache,  Alexander  . 

Bray 

Enniskerry 

Castledermot  . ^ . l 

Dunne,  Laurence 

Fogarty,  John 
Byrne,  Thomas 

Castledermot 

Celbridge  and  vStraffan 

•O’Rourke,  Patrick  . 

•Lynch, . 

Celbridge 

Clontarf,  Coolock,  & Ballymun 

•Rooney,  Cor.  . 

*M‘Cabe,  Patrick  . 
•Kennedy,  Edward 
•M'Gariy,  Amb. 

Clontarf 

Dooabate  .» 

iVPCarthy,  John 

•O’Brien,  John 

Swords 

Dunlavin  .... 

•Hyland,  John,  v.f.  . 

•Nolan,  Thomas 
•O’Reilly,  John 

Dunlavin 

Finglas  and  St.  Margaret’s  . 

Young,  James 

O’Sullivan,  Patrick 

Finglas 

Garri.stown  .... 

Green,  John  . 

Ashbourne 

Glendalough  .... 

Clarke,  Eugene 

•White,  John  . 

JNt.Mouiitkenuedy 

Irishtown  and  Donnyhrook  . 

•O’Connell,  A.,  i>.d.  . 

•Smith,  Patrick 
•Moran,  P.,  n.D. ' 
Wood,  Richard 
•Slullaiiy,  Michael  . 
•Byrne,  Thomas 

16,  Heyteshury-ter. 
4,  Home  terrace 
Do. 

Donnyhrook 

Irishtown 

Sandymount 

Kilbride 

Daly,  Hugh  . 

Dempsey,  L.  D. 
'Tyrrell,  John  . 

Wicklow 

Kilcullen  . . . . 

•Murtagli,  John 

Kilcullen 

Kilquade  .... 

Kingsto-wn,  Dalkey,  and  Ca- 

Fagan,  M. 

•Rickard,  James 
Segrave,  Pi 

Nt.  Mountkejinedy 

binteely  .... 

Sheridan,  Bart. 

•Cavanagh,  James  . 

Kingstown 

Fitzpatrick,  James  . 
•Germaine,  Francis  . 
•Harold,  John  . ' . 

M'Cabc,  Patrick 

Dalkey 

Kingstown 

Cabiuteely 

Kingstown 

Lusk 

•Costigan,  Aug. 

•Gaffney,  James  . i 

tusk 

Maynooth  and  Leirlip_  . 

•Cainen,  John  . ' . 

* Whittle,  James 

Slaynooth 

•Barnewall,  Patrick 

Leixlip 

Narraghraore 

•Toole,  jM. 

Murphy,  John 

Ballitore 

Naul 

Kelly,  M.  B.  . 

Kelly,  Joseph  . 

Balbriggan 

Newbridge  .... 
Palraorstown,  Lucan,  and  Cion- 

•Kearney,  Patrick  . 

Smyth,  John  . 
Purcell,  William 

Newbridge 

dalkin  .... 

•Kelly,  Mathias 

•Murphy,  James 
Moore,  John  . . ! 

M'Auley,  P.'  . ' . 

Clondalkin 

Lucan 

Ralhdrum 

*M‘Kenna,  James 

Connolly,  T.  . 
•Galvin,  Richard 
Moloney,  Michael 

Rathdrum 
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AypENDix,  No,  8.  AitCHDiocESE  OF  DuBLiN — coiitinucd. 


ftesident's  Answers 

to  Paper  D.  Parishes. 

Parish  Priests. 

Curates. 

Post  Towns. 

Rathfarnham  . . 

Rathmines  and  Milltown,  or 

M'Donncll,  Wm. 

•Daly,  Bernard  . 

•Butler,  Thomas 
Dolan,  Terence 

Rathfarnham 

Templeogue 

SS.  Mary  and  Peter  . 

Meagher,  WiUiam  . 

•Cullenan,  P.  J. 
Collier,  Matthew 
Murphy,  E.  J. 
•Clarke,  Jer. 

Doyle,  Pat.  (chaplain 
to  Richmond  Prison^ 
•Brock,  William 
•Leahy,  Thojnas 

Rathmines 

Walsh,  John  . . 

Swords 

Fagan,  Andrew 

•Duff,  J.  P. 

Rush 

Saggard.Ratheoole  &Newcastle 

•Dunne,  -Tohn,  v.f.  . 

*Hoey,  James  . 

Rathcoole 

Sandyford  .... 

Smith,  Patrick 

•O’Connor,  C.  J. 

Golden  Ball 

Skerries  .... 

•Boyle,  Chai-les 

Doyle,  M.  ^ 

Skerries 

Swords  . . > . ■ 

•Montague,  Patrick  . 

•Sheridan,  James  . 
•Kieran,  Thomas 

Swords 

Wicklow  • • • . 

•Grant,  John,  v.f.  . 

O’Sullivan,  M.  , 

O’Doherty,  Patrick  . 
O’Carroll,  Francis 

Wicklow 

Ashibrd 

CLERGYMEN  WHO  OFFICIATE 

*Rev.  Mr.  Faulkner,  Chaplain  to  North  Dublin 
Union,  House  of  Industry,  and  Richmond 
Lunatic  Asylum. 

Rev.  R.  Henry,  C.  South  Disti’iet,  and  North 
William-street  Convent. 

Rev.  Francis  Doran,  Assistant  do.  do. 

Rev.  J.  Brennan,  Chaplain  to  St.  Joseph’s 
Monastery,  Clondalldn. 

Rev.  L.  Cremin,  o.s.i>.,  Convent,  Athy. 

Rev.  Wm.  D.  Connolly,  do.  do. 

Rev.  Mr.  Fairelly,  Chaplain  to  South  Union 
Workhouse,  Dublin. 

Rev.  J.  P.  Coyle,  34,  North  Brunawick-street, 
Dublin. 

*Rev.  Dr.  O’Connell  (of  Waterford),  Rathmines, 
Dublin. 

► 


IN  PUBLIC  ESTABLISHMF.NTS. 

•Rev.  L.  Parsley  (St.  Paul’s),  Chaplain  to- 
Garrison. 

•Rev.  J.  M‘Cann  (St.  Michan’s),'  Chaplain  of 
Newgate,  &c. 

Rev.  B.  Kirby,  Chaplain  of  Penitents’  Asylum, 
Olivemount,  Dundrum. 

Rev.  H.  Young,  Chaplain  to  Asylum;'  Domi- 
nick-street  and  Upper  Baggot-sti-eet. 

•Rev.  Mr.  Nolan,  Vincent’s  Hospital,  Stephen’s- 
green. 

Rev.  Joseph  Kelly,  Chaplain  to  Prospect 
Cemetery. 

Rev.  Thomas  Meehan,  St.  Laurence  O’Toole. 

Rev.  Mr.  Smyth,  O.S.F.,  Dalkey. 


XI. — Diocese  of  Kildare  and  Leighlin. — 48  Parishes. 


Right  Rev.  Francis  Haly,  d.d.,  Bishop,  Braganza  House,  Carlow. 


Parishes. 

Parish  Priests. 

Curates. 

Post  Towns. 

Carlow  . . , 

Bishop’s  parish  . 

M'Carthy,  D.,  Ad.  . 

Carlow 

„ Workhou.se . 
Abheyleix 

•Dowling,  Marcus 
Nolan,  Thomas 
M’Donald,  Andrew 
•O’Reilly,  Eugene 

•Dempsey,  John 
•M'Elroy,  Michael 
Byrne,  Matthew 

Abbevleix 

„ Workhouse 

Allen  and  Miiltown 

•Nolan,  Patrick 

Robertstown 

Arles  and  Ballyiinan 

Hickey,  Patrick 

*±iumc,  .James  . 

Ballyiinan 

Bagnalstown . . 

•Lalor,  D.  Very  Rev., 

Kilbride,  James 
•Kavanagh,  James  . 
•Kinsella,  William 
•Butler,  James  . . 

Bagnalstown 

Ballina  . . , 

V.G. 

•Flanagan,  M.,  Very 

Ballina,  Enfield 

Ballon  and  Ratoe  . 

Rev.,  V.G. 
Kinsella,  William  . 

•Farrell,  John 
•Kehoe,  John  . . 

Ballon 

Ballyadams  . 

Fenlon,  Edward 
Nolan,  Daniel . 

•O’Boirnc,  .T.,  sen.  . 

Ballyiinan 

Ballyiin . 

Dunne,  Patrick  . 

Ballyfin 

Ballynakill  . 

Dclany,  .lames 

Hume,  Arthiu' 
Nolan,  John  . 
•Foley,  Edward 

Fen-is,  Joseph . 

Ballynakill 

Baltinglass  . . 

•Lalor,  Daniel,  Very 

Baltinglass 

„ Workhouse 

Borris  . 

Rev. 

Henessy,  J. 

•Doyle,  Christopher  . 

Borris 

Catragh  and  Downing 

Tierney,  Matthew  . 

•Cahill,  John 
Bariy,  Richard 

Naas 

Carherry  , , 

• 

Phelan,  James 

“Murphy,  Thomas 

Carberry 
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Diocese  of  Kiloahe  and  Leighlin — contmued. 


Parishes. 

Parish  Priests. 

Curates. 

Post  Towns. 

Clane  . 

* Conroy,  Edward 

*M‘Donnell,  James  . 
*Synnot,  James 

Clane 

Buggy,  Richard 

M'Ardie,  P.  . 

Clonaslee 

Cioiicgall 

Whelan,  John. 

Meagher,  Daniel 
*Kenny,  Michael 

Cloncgall 

Clonbullogue . . 

*JJunne,  John  . 

*Henessy,  L. 

Rathangan 

*Ty]Tell,  Martin 

O’Connor,  James 

Tullow 

Doonane 

Kelly,  Eugene . 

Donohoe,  Patrick  . 

Crettyard 

Edenderry  and  Rliode 

*Colgan,  James 

*0’Neill,  B.  . 
*Banncn,  Cliavlcs 

Edenderry 

Giaigue  . 

Doyle,  Martin . 

Walsh,  John  . 
*0’ Neill,  Timothy 

Graigue,  County 
Kilkenny 

Morrill,  Patrick 

M'Ardle,  IMichael  . 

Hacketstown 

Kilcock  . 

*Tracy,  William 

*Geoghegan,  T. 

Kileock 

Kildare  and  Rathangan . 

Brennan,  Patrick, 
Very  Rev. 

*M‘Mahon,  Andrew  . 
*Egan,  Bartholomew 

Kildare 

Kill  and  Lyons 

*riayden,  James 

‘Fitzgerald,  John 

Kill,  Naas 

Killeigh  and  Ijeastnli 

Kinsella,  James 

Nolan,  Patrick 
*NoIan,  hlartin 

KUleagh 

Killeshan 

Maher,  James  . 

Conroy,  M. 

Carlow 

Leighlinbridge 

Kelioe,  Patrick  . 

Wyer,  John  . 
*Fenlon,  Thomas 

Leighlinbridge 

Maryborough  . 

0 ’Connor,  T.  V.,  Very 
Rev.,  V.F. 

Dunne,  Matthew 
*Boland,  Patrick 
*Conlan,  Stephen 

Maryborough 

Mountmellick  . » 

..  Workhouse 

Haly,  Andrew 

Kelioe,  Thomas 
*I-laly,  Philip  . 

•Flanagan,  D.  . 
•Tracy,  Felix 

Mountmellick 

Monasterevan  . 

Mulhall,  Patrick 
•Molony,  William 

Monasterevan 

Mountrath  . . 

, 

Fitzpatrick,  Patrick 

Dunne,  James 

Mountrath 

Mullins,  St.  . . 

Maher,  Daniel 

•Fleming,  James 

Graigue 

Myshall . 

Mnlvin,  Gcr.  . 

•Bray,  Marcus  . 

Myshall 

Naas  . . ■ 

*Doyle,  Gerald. 

•O’Beinie,  J.,  jun.,  . 
•Dwyer,  M. 

Naas 

Newbridge  . 

*Kavanagh,  Timothy 

•Carey,  P. 

Newbridge 

Paulstown  and  Goresbridge  . 

*Kinsella,  Bernard  . 

•Heniiessy,  Thomas  . 
•Turner,  Patrick 

Whitehall  by  Bag- 
nalstown 

PhilipstowTi  . , 

♦ • 

*Doyle,  Patrick 

•Comerf'ord,  William 
Maher,  Thomas 

Philipstown 

Portarlington  . 

O’Connell,  Ter.,  V. 
Rev.,  v.p. 

Kehoe,  Jeremiah 
Clarke,  Patrick 

Portarlington 

Raheen  . . . 

*Molloy,  Patrick 

•Hooney,  William  . 

Abbeyleix 

Kathvilly  . . 

Galian,  John  . 

Fogarty,  Laurence  . 
Murray,  William 

Ealtinglass 

Rosenallis  . . 

hlooncy,  J. 

•Bray,  James  . 

Mountmellick 

Sandcroft  . 

SI'Mahon,  hlat. 

•Cullen,  Thomas 

Kilcullen 

Stradbally  . . 

*Hume,  George 

Boland,  John  . 
Dunne,  H. 

Stradbally 

Tinryland  . . 

Murray,  Joseph 

Byrne,  Edward 

Carlow 

Tullow  . . , 

Muldowny,  D.,  Ad. . 

Hamilton,  James 

Tullow 

Appendix,  No.  8. 

President’s  Answers 
to  Paper  D. 


XII. — .Diocese  of  Ossory — 39  Parishes. 


Right  Rev.  Eoward  Walsh,  e.d.,  Bishop,  Kilkenny,  Consecrated  1846. 


Parislics. 

Parish  Priests. 

Curates. 

Post  Towns. 

St.  John’s  . , » . 

Poor  House  .... 

Bishop’s  parishes 

•Carey, . 

•Kealy,  N.,  Ad. 
Healy,  J. 

Phelan,  M. 

»Haily, 

•Fitzpatrick, 

Kilkenny 

St.  Mary’s  , , , . 

1 

Walsh,  E. 
•Hayden,  W. 
Rowen,  E. 

Kilkenny 

Agbaboe  .... 

Keaiiy,  William 

Dowling,  W.  . 
Walsh,  J. 

Rathdowney 

Ballycallan  .... 

Fogarty,  Simon 

Farrell,  AVilliam 
Salmon,  John 

Kilkenny 

Eallyhale  . , - , 

O’Shea,  Robert 

Walsh,  R. 

Knocktopher 

U 
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Appendix,  No.  8. 

Diocese  of  Ossort- 

—continued. 

President’s  Ansircrs 

to  Paper  D.  Parishes. 

Parish  Priests. 

Curates. 

Post  Totos. 

Ballyragget  . . . . 

Phelan,  Andrew 

•O’Keeffe,  R.  . , . 

Dunn,  P. 

•O’Shee,  Thomas 
O’Keeffe,  SI. 

^Ballyragget 

Callan 

*Miillins,  John  . 

Callan 

Walton,  John  . 

Callan 

Castlecomer  . . . . 

*Aylward,  Edward  . 

Corr,  James  . 

Castlecomer 

Castletown  . . . . 

hloore,  J. 

•Fnrniss,  James 

hlountrath 

Clough 

Aylwai’d,  John 

Aylward,  J. 

Castlecomer 

Comeris  . . . . 

Kavanagh,  Michael . 

Hoyne,  J. 

Moun  truth 

Conahy  

Byrne,  P. 

Birch,  J. 

Ballyragget 

Deansfort  . . . . 

Kavanagh,  Ed. 

I'arrelJ,  J. 
Phelan,  Nicholas 

.Kilkenny 

Dunamangan. 

*Fogarty,  P. 

Walsh,  A. 

Aeils,  Kilkennv 

Durrow  . . . . 

Widsli,  James  . 

Rice, 

Farrell,  E. 

Durrow 

Freshford  .... 

Hart,  William . 

Grace,  P. 

Freshford 

Glenmore  .... 

*Conroy,  Tliomas 

*Delalumty,  J.  . 

Waterford 

Gowran  .... 

*Maher,  Michael 

Diinn,  Patrick 

Gowran 

Clara  

Phelan,  M. 

Shea,  Thomas 

Gowran 

Ilugiiistown  .... 

Ryan,  James  . 

Hogan, . 

Knoektopher 

Inistiogue  .... 

*Ciirrigan,  P.  . 

•Doyle,  Patrick 
Lynch,  William 

Inistiogue. 

Johnstown  . ... 

Birch,  Very  Rev.  P. 
V.F. 

•Fitzpatrick,  James  . 
Ryan,  J. 

.Johnstown 

Kilmacow  .... 

*Cleaiy,  John  . 

Walsh,  John  . 

W atertbrd 

Lisdowney  .... 

*t^mnn,  John  . 

Staunton,  James , . 
Kavanagh,  Daniel 

Durrow 

Moncoin  .... 

Walsh,  William 

Lyng,  J. . , . 
Breuan,  P. 

Waterford 

Muchalee  .... 

Birch,  M. 

Delany,  .7, 
Maher,  W. 

Castlecomer 

Miilinavat  .... 

Tobin,  James  . 

Carroll,  P. 

Waterford 

Rathdowney  .... 

»Cody,  M. 

•Darken,  E.  ... 

Rathdowney 

Rosbercon  .... 

Walsh,  Michael  . . 

Maher,  M.  ... 

Moore,  P. 

New  Ross 

Sierkieran  .... 

*0’Kee£Fe,  P.  . 

Kinnitty 

Shirk  or  Donmore  . . 

Dempsey,  Michael  . 

Rathdowney 

Sliaverolh  .... 

Walsh,  V.  R-,  V.F.  . 

hlalier,  J. 

VV  atertbrd 

St.  Canice’s  .... 

*Gorman,  Very  Kev. 
John,  V.G. 

•Mahor,  J.  ... 

O’Hanlon,  John 

Rilkejiny 

St.  Patrick’s  .... 

Ryan,  James  . 

•Kelly,  J. . 

Kilkenny 

Tompleorum  .... 

M'Donald,  M.  . 

•Ryan,  Patrick  . 
Walsh,  Thomas 

Piltown 

Thomastown  .... 

*D’Arcy,  Philip 

•O’Brien,  Patrick  , . 
•Quany,  Th. 

Thomastown 

Tullaherin  .... 

Phelan,  John  . 

Knasboro, 

Thomastown 

Tullaroan  .... 

*Bera:in.  K. 

•Henossy,  J.  M. 

Freshford 

Urlingford  .... 

*Kealy,  E. 

O’Gorman,  James  . 
•Scott,  Bernard 

Johnstown 

Windgap  . ... 

Moylan,  Thomas 

Purcell,  J. 

Callan 

XIII Diocese  of  Fekns — 38  Parishes. 


Right  Rev.  JIiletius  Mcrfhy,  Bishop.  Consecrated  lOtli  March,  1850. 


Parislie.s. 

Parisli  Priests. 

Post  Towns. 

Caraolin  .... 

Bishop’s  parish 

Pnrcel,  W.,  Ad. 
•O’Brien,  John 
•Power,  Laurence 

Caraolin 

Enniseorthy  .... 

Do. 

•Murphy,  William  , 
•Walsh,  N. 

•Roche,  Thomas 

Enniseorthy 

Adamstown  .... 

•Furlong,  Nicholas  . 

•Prendergast.E.  ' . 

Annacurra  and  Killavcny 

Sinnot,  Walter 

•Kavanagh,  Daniel  . 
•Doyle,  John 

Tinahely 

Ballindaggin  .... 

Dunn,  John  . 

•Doyle,  Philip  . 
Roche,  William 

Enniseorthy 

Ballygan-ett  .... 

•Cullen,  James 

•Kent,  David  . ' . 
•Kenny,  Denis 

Gorey 

Bannow  . • . . 

Corish,  Peter  . 

*Codd,  Nicholas 

Blackwater  .... 

1 *Moran,  Martin 

Doyle,  Patrick 

Wexford 
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Diocese  or  Ferns — continued. 


Parishes. 

Parish  Priests. 

Curates. 

Post  Towns. 

Devereux,  Philip  . 

Seallan,  John  . 

Enniscorthy 

Wexford 

Stafford,  Thomas 

•Doran,  Miles  . 

Marshall,  Patrick  . 

•Murphy,  John , 

New  Ross 

*Barry,  John  . 

Parle,  James  . 

Kyle 

Coshintown  . 

*Rickard,  John 

•Clancy,  Thomas 
•Lambert,  Walter 

New  Ross 

*Prendergast,  P. 

•Colter,  John  . 
Murphy,  Peter 

Enniscorthy 

Meyler,  Bernard 

Ferns 

Glynn  .... 

*Murphy,  Very  Rev. 
Patrick,Z>ea?i,  V.G. 

•Furlong,  William  . 
•Foley,  Denis 

Wexford 

Gorey  .... 

*Lacy,  James  . 

Doyle,  'i'hoinas 
Louglilin,  D. 

Gorey 

Hook  .... 

*Murphy,  Geo. . 

Codd,  W illiam 
•Lyng.  James 
•Dunne,  John 

Artliurstown 

*Doyle,  Peter  . 

Doyle,  John  . 

Gorey 

Killegny 

•Doyle,  Denis  . 
•Dunne,  Peter  . 

Enniscorthy 

Kilmore 

Meyler,  Philip 

"i’  anning,  daiue.s 
Gafney,  Richard 

Bridgetown 

Kilrush  .... 

French,  James 

•Prendergast,  P. 

Newtownbarry 

Cai'new 

Walsh,  Patrick 

•Fortune,  Martin 
•Dunne,  John  . 

Broadway 

Sinnot,  James  . 

Oulart 

Moyglass  and  Ballymoi’e 

*Kavanagh,  James  . 

Barry,  P. 

Wexford 

Monagecr 

•Doyle,  Edmund 

•Browungg,  Ah. 

Enniscorthy 

New  Ross 

Walsh,  James 

•Doyle,  Thomas 
•Neville,  Patrick 

New  Ross 

Newtownbarry 

Wafer,  Francis 

•Barry,  Richard 
•IVarrcn,  Thomas 

Newtownbarry 

Oilgate  .... 

•Buslier,  Thomas 

Keating,  John 

Enniscorthy 

•O’FaTrell,  Timothy  . 

•Conniek,  Thomas  . 

Oulart 

•Keating,  Patrick 

Keating,  J. 

Wexford 

Rathangan  . 

Cullen,  Philip  . 

O’  I'oole,  Gr. 
Cosgrave,  Michael 

Wexford 

Buttons  and  Horsewood 

Mitten,  Michael 

Morris,  John  . 

Pries  tbaggard 

Taghmon  . . . 

•Brennan,  Loftus 

•Kirwan,  John  . 
•Kehoe,  Andrew 

Taghmon 

Tagoat  .... 

•Kavanagh,  John 

•O’Neill,  William  . 

Wexford 

Tintem  . . 

•Barden,  Ven.  Andw., 
Archdeacon 

•Keating,  James 
•Doyle,  Thomas 

New  Ross 

Tomacork 

Murphy,  James 

•Sheridan,  Thomas  . 

Carnew 

Wexford 

•Roche,  James  . 

Hogan,  Jeremiah  . 
•Murphy,  William 

Wexford 

ArpisKDix,  No.  A 

President’s  Answers 
to  Paper  D.  ' 


Province  of  Munster. 

There  are  Eight  Dioceses  in  this  Province  : — 1.  Cashel  (to  which  the  others  are  suffragan) ; 
2,  Cork;  3.  Killai.oe;  4 Kerry;  5.  Limerick;  6.  IVatekford  and  Lismore ; 7.  Cloyne; 
8.  Ross. 

XIV. — Archdiocese  op  Cashel,  and  Diocese  of  Emly — 47  Parishes. 


His  Grace  the  Most  Rev.  Michael  Slattery,  d.d.,  Tliurles,  Archbishop.  Consecrated, 
24th  February,  1834. 


Parishes. 

Parish  Priests. 

Post  Towns. 

Thurles  .... 

Archbishop’s  parish . 

Cantivell,  W.,  Ad.  . 
•Slattery,  Thomas 
•Cahill,  Richard 

Thurles 

Annacarthy  .... 

•Mullaly,  William 

•Qnirke,  William 

Tippei'ary 

Ballinaliinch  .... 

•Ryan,  Patrick  . . 

Newport 

BaDiugarry  .... 

•Fitzgerald,  Philip  . 
Meagher,  Patrick 

Killenaule 

Ballybrickeu  .... 

Fogarty,  John 

Cdllanan,  Sliehacl  . 

Caberconlish 

Ballylander  .... 

Burke,  Thomas 

Mitchelstown 

Ballyna  .... 

Maher,  Thomas 

O’Neil,  Michael 

Killaloe 

Bansha 

O’Kcane,  William  . 

Collins,  Edmund 
•Lanigan,  James 

Tipperary 

Bohcrlahaii  and  Dualla  . 

•Kirwan,  William  . 

O’Meara,  T.  . 

Cashel 

Borrisoleigh  .... 

Morris,  William 

Morris,  P. 
•Power,'  John 

Borrisoleigh 

U2 
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Appendix,  No.  8.  Archdiocese  op  Cashel,  and  Diocese  of  Emlt — continued. 

Presiflent's  Answers 

to  Paper  D.  Parishea. 

Parish  Priests. 

Curates. 

Post  Towns. 

Caherconlish  .... 

Ryan,  James  . 

*Conway,  Michael  . 

Caherconlish 

Cappamore  .... 

Ryan,  Patrick  . 

Pallasgreen 

Cappaglnvhite 

Noonan,  John 

Cappaghwhite 

Cashel 

M'Donnell,  Very  Rev. 
Jas.,  Dean  & V.G. 

*Ryan,  John 
M‘DonneIl,  Michael 

Cashel 

CIcrihan  .... 

*IIcffernan,  William  . 

Clonmel 

Clonoulty  .... 

*Mackey,  John  . 

Hogan,  William 

Cashel 

Donoskeigh  .... 

Mockler,  Edmund  . 

*Ryan,  Patrick 

Cashel 

Doone 

*llickey,  Patrick 

*Dwyer,  John  . 

Cappaghwhite 

Drangan  .... 

O’Hbaughnessy,  F.  . 

•Molloy,  Thomas 

Drangan,  Callan 

Drom  and  Inch 

*Mullaiiy,  Thomas  . 

*0’Brien,  John 

Borrisoleigh 

Emly 

Heney,  Paul  . 

Tipperary 
Fethard,  Tipperary 

Fethard  and  Killusty 

*LafFan,Ven.M.,.4rcA- 

deacon 

*Organ,  Joseph 
Hogan,  James 

Galbally  .... 

Clancy,  James 

Maher,  Thomas 

Tipperary 

Golden 

Ryan,  John 

•Ryan,  Matthew 

Golden 

Gurtnalioe  .... 

Butler,  John  . 

•Feehan,  Patrick 

N.  Birmingham 

Holycross  .... 

*Laffan,  Patrick 

•Burko,  John  . 

Thurles 

Hospital  . ;.  . . 

Barron,  William 

•Rafter,  Richard 

Bruff 

Kilbenny  .... 

Power,  Laurence 

Mitchelstown 

Kilcummin  .... 

Lanigan,  Daniel 

•Lanigan,  William  . 

Nenagh 

Killenauie  .... 

*Laffan,  M. 

Cieary,  Michael 
•Bergin,  L. 

Killenaule 

Kilteely ..... 

Madden,  John 

•Meagher,  J. 

Pallasgreen 

Knockany  .... 

*Ryan,  John 

Short,  Robert  . . 

Braff 

Knocklong  .... 

»M‘Grath,  John 

Ryan,  Michael 

ripperaiT 

Lattan  and  Cullin  . . . 

Hanley,  James 

•Hickey,  Thomas 

Tipperary 

Loughmore  .... 

Dee,  David 

•O’ICcane,  Edmond  . 
•O’Mahony,  P.  V. 

Thurles 

Moykarkey  .... 

Cooney,  William  . 

Thuflcs 

Moyne  ..... 

*Banan,  Michael 

O’Carrol,  T'liomas  . 

Thurles 

Mullinalione  .... 

*Corcoran,  D.  . 

•Cahill,  William 

Callan 

*Malier,  John  . 

•Burke,  James  . 

Newport,  Tipp. 

Newinn  .... 

•Mullaly,  J.  . 

•O’Donnell,  Thomas  . 

Cashel 

Newport,  Tipperary 

*Burke,  Redmond 

*M‘Craith,  J.  . 
•O’Brien,  Michael 

Newport  Tipp. 

PallasgrooD  .... 

Ryan,  James  . 

Collier,  Thomas 

Pallasgreen 

Templemorc  .... 

^O’Connor,  Thomas  . 

•Fennelly,  J.  . 
O’Coiinor,  Thomas 

Templemore 

Tipperai-y  .... 

*Howley,  Very  Rev. 
James,  V.G. 

•O’Brien,  R.  . 
•Cooney,  J. 

Tipperary 

Ulla  and  Solohead. 

*Hewit,  Thomas 

•Maliony,  Thomas  . 
•Gilhooly,  Thomas 

Tipperary 

Uppcrcliurch .... 

Meagher,  James 

•Ryan,  Thomas 

Borrisoleigh 

XV. — Diocese  or  Conic — 35  Parislies. 

Riglit  Rev.  William  Delant,  b.d.,  Cork,  Bishop,  Consecrated  15tli  August,  1847. 


PARISHES  WITHIN  THE  CITY. 


Parishes. 

Parish  Priests. 

Carsites. 

j Post  Towns. 

Cathedral  North  Palish 

Bisliop’s  parish 

•Clancy,  .John  . 

Hurley,  J. 
•Murphy,  P. 
Foley,  R.  D. 
*M‘Sweeny,  D. 

! O’Donoghuc,  D. 

Cork 

SS.  Peter  and  Paul  , 

Murphy,  J.  J. 

■ *Reardon,  Patrick 
•Barry,  Dr. 
Maguire,  A. 

Cork 

St.  Patrick’s  .... 

•O’Shea,  Very  Rev. 

M.  B. 

•Brown,  J. 
O’Sullivan,  W. 
•Scanncll,  T. 

Cork 

South  Parish  , . 

Vacant  . . 

O’Brien,  Jeremiah  . 
•Kegly,  Patrick 
•Walsh,  T. 

Brennan,  G. 

South  Presb.,  Cork 

Chaplain  to  Garrison 

Brow’n,  J.  . 

Cork 

Chaplain  to  North  Presenta- 

Cork 

tion  Convent 

Mahony,  T.  . 
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Diocese  of  Cork — continued. 


Appenuix,  No.  8. 


Parisiiea.  | 

1 Tarish  Priests. 

Curates. 

Post  Towns. 

Chaplain  to  South  Presenta- 
tion Convent  and  Poorhouse 

Sheehan,  George 

Cork 

Lecturer  to  South  Chapel 
Lecturer  and  Chaplain  to  City 
Gaol 

Cork 

Chaplain  to  Lunatic  Asyluoi 
and  Sisters  of  Charity 

O’Sullivan,  M.,  V.G. 

Cork 

rhanlain  to  Ursuline  Convent 

•Crowe,  John  . 

Blaekrock 

Chaplain  to  Spike  Island  Con- 
vict Depot 

Lyons,  T. 

Queenstown 

find  Chaplain 

O’Sullivan,  T. 

Chaplain  to  the  Workhouse 
and  to  the  Sisters  of  Mercy 

•Parker,  J. 

Queenstown 

President's  Answers 
to  Paper  D, 


COUNTRY  FARISHES. 


Ballymartle  . 

•Murphy,  Denis 

Kinsale 

Hogan,  D. 

Ballincollig 

*M‘Namara,  J.  . 

Tuohy,  T. 

Cork 

Bandoa 

•Murphy,  D,,  v.p. 

Sexton,  Patrick 
•Cummins,  J. 

Bandoa 

Bantry  . 

•Barry,  J.,  V.F. . 

•O’Keefe,  C,  . 
•Hickey,  J. 

Bantry 

•O’Sullivan,  J.  • 

Cork 

Dore,  David  . 

•Barrett,  Thomas 

Caheragh 

Ryan,  Jeremiah  J.  . 

•Nyhan,  Thomas 

Candgaline 

•Begley,  Michael 

Kinsale 

Courcey’s  Country . 

•O’Connor,  William  . 

*M‘Carthy,  C.  . 

Kinsale 

Donovan,  T.  . 

Bandon 

O’Sullivan,  L. . 

O’liegan,  -Tames 

Cork 

•Creedan,  J.  D. 

•O’Connell,  Daniel  . 

Dunmanway 

Dunraanway  . 

Kelcher,  John . 

Coveny,  D.,  d.d. 
O’Donovan,  T. 

Dunmanway 

•Falvey,  John  . 

O’FJynn,  Patrick 

Upper  Olanmire 

Lucy,  Samuel  . 

•Freeman,  Christopher 

Lower  Glanmire 

Inishannon 

Field,  Michael 

♦Maguei-,  T.  . 

Inishannon 

Innishkeen  . 

•O’Sullivan,  D. 

Ballineen 

Iveleary  • 

Holland,  Jer.  . 

Macroom 

Tayloi-,  Robert 

Bandon 

•O’Driscoll,  James  . 

•O’Driscoll,  James  . 

Macroom 

Kilmurry  . 

•Daly,  James  B. 

•Holland,  Jeremiah  . 

Cookstown 

Xinsale 

•Murphy,  Denis,  d.d., 

V.F. 

•Holland,  T.  . 
Mahony,  G. 

Kinsale 

Maragh 

Murphy,  William  . 

Bandon 

Muenteravare 

•Horgan,  John 

•Collins,  T. 

Bantry 

Ovens  , 

Walsh,  Blanrice 

•O’JSIaliony,  D. 

Ballincollig 

Passage 

•Holland,  J. 

•Horgan,  M.  . 

Passage,  W. 

Skull,  West  . 

•Foley,  John 

•O’Connell,  C.  . 

Skibbereen 

Skull,  East  . 

Barry,  J. 

•O’Connell.  Jeremiah 

Skull 

Traeton 

•Corkran,  Cor.  . 

Murphy,  Simon 

Kinsale 

Watergrasshill 

•Wall,  J.  . 

Rathcormack 

XVI. — Diocese  of  Killaloe — 54  Parishes. 


Right  Rev.  Dr.  D.  Vacgiiak,  Bishop,  Consecrated  1851,  Residence,  Nenagh. 


Parishes. 

Parisli  Priests. 

Curates. 

Post  Towns. 

Nenagli  . , . . 

Bishop’s  parish 

•Nagle,  Patrick 
•Mahony,  Thomas 
•Scanlon,  B. 
•Scanlan,  .John 

Nenagh 

Newmarket-on- 

JTewmarket,  Bunratty,  &c.  . 

Ditto  . 

Meagher.  John 
Furness,  Jn.,  Ad. 
•Wall,  John  . 

Fergus 

Aghancon  and  Ittagh  . 

Healy,  James  . 

•Henessy,  Patrick 

Shinrone 

Ardcroney  and  Ballvaibbon  . 

•Scanlon,  Michael  . 

Horan,  Patrick 

Cloughjordan 

Ballouglimore 

O’Connor,  Michael  . 

Roscrca 

Birr  and  Lagkeen  . 

Egan,  Very  Rev.  Jn., 
V.G. 

•Bowles,  James 
•Cleary,  Martin 

Parsonstown 

Borrisokane  . . . - . 

•Bormingham,  J. 

•Spain,  Michael 

•Borrisokane 
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tx,  No.  8. 


Diocese  of  Kill.a.ioe — continued. 


President's  Answers 
to  PapcT  D. 


Parishes. 

Parisli  Priests, 

Curates. 

Post  Towns. 

Broadford  . . . . 

Bourke,  John  . 

•Bourke,  Michael 

Broadford 

Burgessbeg  and  Youghal 

Eyan,  James  . 

Meagher,  John 

Nenagh 

Can-igiiholt  and  iMoyai'ty 

*Meehan,  Michael 

Hannan,  Laurence  . 

Ca.stletown,  An'a  . 

*Moyian,  Thomas 

Gleeson,  Timothy  . 

Porti'oe 

Clare  Abbey  and  Kilone 

*0’Cionnan,  Con. 

•Xeylan,  John  . 

Clave 

Corofm  and  Bath  . 

V alsh,  Stephen 

51‘Mahon,  Patrick  . 

Corofin 

Cloghpvior  and  Mountsea 

Malone,  Eugene 
Breen,  Timothy 

Caher,  James  . . 

Clondegad  . . . . 

Ballynacallv 

O’Calhaghati’s  Mills 

Quaid,  Patrick 

•O’Shaughuessy,  Ed. 

Clonrush  and  Inniscaltra 

^O’Brien,  Patrick 

Mountshannondalv 

Castleeonnell  and  Ahane 

Henne.s.sy,  Patrick  . 

Egan,  John 

lyOimiy  Cralway 
Castleeonnell 

Couraganeen  .... 

Scanlan,  Andrew  . 

•Cleary,  Francis 

Roscrea 

Cruskeen  .... 

Meade.  James 

Doora  and  Kilraghlish  . 

Taraplin,  Ed.  . 

Ennis 

Doonass  and  Troonagh  • 

M‘Mahon,  M.  . 

•Kenny,  Matthew 

Diinlcerrin  and  Moneygall 

*Meagher,  Michael  . 

Jleagher,  William  . 

Dy.sart  and  Euan  . 

Vaughan,  Jeremiah 

•M'Xamara,  F. 

Ennis  and  Drumclifle  . 

*Ivenny,  Very  Rev.  J. 

•Quinlivau,  Michael. 
"M'Mahon,  James 
•Newport,  Andrew 

Ennis 

Ecaele 

Dove,  James  . 

Inagh  and  Kilnaraona  . 

Quinn,  Thomas 

Jleade,  Peter  . 

Inch  and  Kilmaley 

*Lynch,  Daniel 

Leyden,  Peter . 

Ennis 

Kilnoe  and  romgreany  . 

Gleeson,  John 

Gleeson,  Michael  . 

KilbaiTon  and  Terryglass 

Kennedy,  Philip 

Donohoe,  Michael  . 

Borrisokane 

Kildysai't  .... 

*Eoughiiii,  M.  . 

Reid,  Thomas  . 
Walsh,  Richard 

Kildysart 

Kiliiny  and  Knockany  . 

Brown,  Patrick 

Shannon,  John 

Ivilkee  . . ... 

*Comyns,  Michael  . 

Flartney,  Mort. 
O’Brien,  William 

Kilkee 

Kilkeady  .... 

Killaloe  .... 

O’Brien,  Martin 
Power,  Very  Rev.  N.. 
V.G.  . ■ . 

Connellan,  M. 

Tubber 

Kiliancne  .... 

*IIonan,  Timothy 

Kilmichael  .... 

Dollard,  M.  . 

Kilmacduane 

Moilony,  W.  . 

AilniuiTy,  Ibnckane  . 

*Barry,  Edward 

Molony,  Thomas 

Kilmurry,  M'Mahon 

lalejit,  Edward 

•Meade,  Jos. 

Kiliinnave  .... 

*Kenyon,  John 

Costigan,  Patrick  . 

Kilriish  .... 

•Kelly,  Very  Rev.  Tim. 

•Moran,  Patrick 
Pine,  P. 

Kilrush 

Kiniietty  .... 

•M'Mahon,  F.  . 

•Hill,  Thomas  . 

Lorrba  and  Durrow 

U'Brien,  Cornelius  . 

Miltown  Malbay  . 

•M'Mahon,  John 

Fahy,  John 

Ogoiielloo  .... 

Dinan,  Michael 

•Corbett,  Georse 

Killaloe 

Qnin  and  Cloney  . 

•Corbett,  Daniel 

Foley,  Martin 

Koscrca  .... 

•Blake,  Very  Rev. 
Thos. 

Nolan,  Peter  . 
•Cleary  Daniel 
•Blolony,  Denis 

Roscrea 

ScarifF  and  Moynoe 

Eeidy,  Michael 

•Stack,  John 

Silvcnnincs  .... 

Magrath,  Joseph 

Glee.son,  John 

Sixmilebi'idgc 

Clunc,  Siichael 

•M'Mahon,  Thomas  . 
•O’Leary,  Edward  . 

Shinvone  and  Ballingarry 

•O’Mally,  Patrick 

Shinrone 

Inila 

Sbeehy,  Patrick 

M'Grath,  John 

Tulla 

looniavara  . . 

•Meagher,  John 

•Gavin,  Patrick 
•Tuohy,  John 

Toomavara 

XVII Diocese  of  Kerry — 46  Parislies. 


Eight  Rev.  CoRNELics  Eoan,  D.D.,  Bishop,  Killai'uey. 


Parishes. 

Piu-ish  Priests. 

Curates. 

Post  Towns. 

Killarncy  .... 

Bishop’s  parish 

Cotter,  Denis  . 
•M'Donnell,  M.  J.  . 
•O’Sullivan,  Daniel 

Killai'ney 

Abbuydorney  . . , 

M'Mahon,  Mart. 

Ardlert  .... 

O’Connell,  John 

Counihan,  John 

Balliuvoher,  Cappaelough 

•Brick,  William 
Scanlan,  -lames 

Dingle 

Ballybog  .... 

Walsh,  Michael 

Kenmare 
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Diocese  op  Kerry — continued. 


Appendix,  No.  8. 


parishes. 

Pavisli  Priests. 

Curates. 

Post  Towns. 

*jM‘Cartliy,  Eng.  . 

•O’Connor,  Mort. 

Tralee 

M‘Cai  thy,  Daniel  . 

•Sheehan,  M.  . 

Tai'heit 

*0’Callaghan.  C. 

Tralee 

*Nanghten,  .Tolin 

O’Sullivan,  James  . 

Boherbuce 

Naugbten,  Ed. 

Foley,  Daniel  . 

Abbeyfealc 

Cahii-civeen  .... 

*Heaiy,  John,  v.f.  . 

Power,  James  . 
•Egan,  William 

Cahirciveen 

*0’Kane,  John 

•Kavanagh,  Thomas  . 

Tralee 

Castleisland  .... 

*U’Leary,  Jer.  . 

•Browne,  David 
Halliuau,  Thomas 

Castleisland 

Caimiody.  Thomas  . 

Milltown 

Clarlaurence  .... 

O’Leary,  Michael  . 

Castletown 

Moynilian,  Cor. 

Castleisland 

Dingle 

*0’Sullivan,  Eiig,  v.f. 

Maiig.an,  P.  . 
Sheehy,  Cornelius  . 

Dingle 

Lynch,  Thomas 

•Fitzmauricc,  J. 

■VTatcrville 

Droumtariff  .... 

*Tuomy,  .John  . . . 

•Higgins,  Andrew  . 

Millstreet 

Hartnett,  Timothy  . 

Listowel 

M‘Carthy,  F.  . 

O’Connor,  Jer. 

Killarney 

Glenbegh  .... 

Enright,  fimothy  . 

Killorglin 

*Shanahan,  John 

Killarney 

Keelraacbedor 

Eenmare  .... 

Ahern,  William 
*0’Sullivan,  Very  Eev 
J.,  V.G.  . 

•Enright,  Cornelius  - 

O’Connor,  Patrick  . 
•Horgan,  William 

Dingle 

Kenmare 

Kilaconenagh 

Enright,  Michh,  v.f. 

O’Reilly,  Patrick 

Castletown,  Bere 

Kilcatlierine  .... 

*IIealy,  Daniel . 

Castletown 

Eoche,  Garrett 

Kenmare 

Kilcrohane  .... 

O’Connell,  Patrick  . 

Cahirciveen 

Kilcuminin  .... 

*Fitzgerald,  Ed. 

Killarney 

Kilgarvaii  .... 

•O’Sullivan,  D. 

Kenmare 

Killorglin  .... 

•O’Sullivan,  G. 

•O’Sullivan,  Daniel  . 

Killorglin 

Kilnamatiagli  . . 

•Divine,  James 

Castletown 

Knockacoppul 

•Walsh,  Edmond  . 

•O’Connor,  Maurice  . 

Killarney 

Knockane  .... 

•O’Hallovan,  James  . 

Killarney 

Lisselton  .... 

•Walsh,  James 

M‘siahon,  M. . 

Listowel 

Listowel  .... 

Mahotiy,  J.,  v.f. 

•Shine,  Patrick 
•O’Donoghue,  D. 

Listowel 

LixnaiY  .... 

•O’Oonnell,  Jeremiah 
Fitzpatrick,  P.,  t.f. 

•Lynch,  Daniel 

Listowel 

Millstreet  .... 

iTGin,  Thomas 
•Doherty,  John 

Millstreet 

Milltown  .... 

•O’Connor,  Bat. 

•O’Lcarv,  Patrick  • . 

Milltown 

Newtown-sands  . 

•Naughten,  Michael . 

Listowel 

Prior 

•Foley,  Patrick 

Cahirciveen 

Tralee 

M'Ennery,Very  Eev 
J.  G.,  V.G. 

*Mawe,  John,  Ad.  . 
•Healy,  Daniel 
Murphy,  Eug. 
•Moriarty,  Patrick 

Tralee 

Tuosist 

M'Carthy,  C.  . 

•Sheahan,  Cor. 

Kenmare 

Valentia  .... 

M'Ginn,  Thomas  . 

Cahirciveen 

Pi'esident's  Ansip6rs 
to  I’aper  1). 


XVIII. — .Diocese  of  Limerick — 44  Parishes. 


Eight  Eev.  J.  Evan,  d.d.,  Bishop,  Limerick,  Consecrated  llth  December,  1825. 


Parishes. 

Parish  Priests. 

Curates. 

j Post  Towns. 

St.  John’s  .... 

Bishop’s  pari.sli 

•Bourke,  William 
Bunton,  John 
•Qiiiiilmi,  John 
•Halpin,  John 
Meehan,  P.,  d.d. 
•O’Brien,  James 

1 Limerick 

1 

! 

St.  Michael’s  .... 

Do.  . . 1 

•Synan,  James  . 
•Butler,  George 
Coghlan,  M.,  d.d. 
•Darrac,  J.W. 
O’Farrell,  Henry 
O’Brien,  R. 

Limerick 

Ahbeyfeale  .... 

O’Carroll,  Thomas  . 

•Power,  Richard 

Adare 

•O’Grady,  T.  S. 

•Cregan,  Dejiis 

Adare 

Lysten,  Richard 

•Leahy,  D.  . 

Newcastle 
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Afpekiix,  Ko.  8. 


Diocese  of  Limerick— coM^?'n«et/. 


President's  Answers 
to  Paper  D. 


Parislies. 

Parish  Priests. 

Curates. 

Post  Towns. 

Askeaton  , 

Cussen,  Edmond 

Quaid,  David  . 

Atbea  . . 

Byan,  John 

Ryan,  Michael 

iiatlingarry  . 

Enright,  James 

*Rocbe,  Janies  . 
Power,  William 

Ballingarry 

Ballygran  . 

Hanraban,  Luke 

Brutf  . 

Cussen,  Very  Rev. 

•Nunan,  Richard 

R.,  V.G. 

*Blake,  Thomas 

Bulgaddin 

Walsh.  James  . 

*0’Donncli,  William 

Cappagh 

Mulcahy,  Rd.  . . 

Kathkeale 

Clouncagh  . 

*Qnillinan,  John 

Coolcappa 

lU'iUalion,  lUichaei  . 

Hogan,  James 

Cratloe  . 

Bourke,  John  . 

Croagh  . 

Meehan,  J.  B. 

Croom  . 

*riarnett,  Laurence  . 

*0'Shca,  James 

Donaghmorc  . 

*llaleigh,  James 

*Moore,  James . 

Droinin 

Rvan,  Patrick 

*Costello,  Edm. 

Drumcollogbcr 

Qiiaide,  Patrick  . 

Drumcollogher 

Ltiin 

Molony,  lulm. 

Roche,  James  . 

Fedatnore  . 

Connery,  Edm. 

M-Cormick,  M. 

Croom 

Fcenagb  . 

Benson,  Patrick 

Torraey,  William  . 

Ballingarry 

Glenroe 

Buckley,  Darby 

Coi'kery,  'P. 

Kilfinane 

Glin  , 

M‘Coy,  Dani(d 

Walsh,  James  . 

Glin 

Kildimo 

Sliannaban,  T. 

*MaIiei-,  Michael 

Kilfinane 

Fitzgibbon,  M.,  v.F., 

Leo,  James 

Killeedy 

Scott,  R. 

Kilmallock  . 

Downes,  T.,  D.D. 

*Cliffbrd,  Richard 
Mulcahy,  James 

Kilmallock 

Knockadorry  . 

O’Brien,  Denis 

Mahoonagii  . 

Ahern,  M. 

*CIeary,  Philip. 

Limerick 

Mcelick . 

O’Sullivan,  Garret  . 

Beeves,  Patrick 

Mungret 

*Casey,  M. 

MTnciiy,  Thomas  . 

Newcastle 

*Uoll,  Very Kev.  Tlios 

*Reeves,  James 

Dean  and  V.G. 

Patrick’s  Well 

*0’Koarke,  James 

O’Connor,  William  . 

Ratlicabill 

O’Donoviin,  J. 

Eatbkeale 

*Fitzgeral(l,  Very  Rev. 

*Keane,  Timothy 

Ratlikeale 

Eockbill 

M.,  V.G. 

*Ryan,  James  . 

Meany,  Denis  . 

Cliarleville 

St.  Mary’s 

Braham,  Jolm 

*0"Brien,  R.,  d.d.  . 
*Cleary,  Marcus 

Limerick 

St.  Munchin’s 

Moor,  James  . . 

Ryan,  Michael 
O’Connor,  J.,  d.d. 

Limerick 

St.  Patrick’s  . 

*0’Connor,  M.  . 

Sbanagolden  . 

Collins,  M.,  v.F.  . 

*0’Donohoe,  Edward 

Sbanagolden 

Stoneball 

M‘Carthy,  J. 

Kennedy,  D.  . 

*Keynon,  Patrick 

Pallaskenry 

Louruafulla 

Shanahan,  R.  . 

Hogan,  John  . 

Newcastle 

XIX. — Diocese  op  "Waterford  and  Lismore — 38  Parislies. 


Rjglit  Rev.  N.  Foran,  dj).,  Bishop,  "R’^aterford,  Consecrated  24th  August,  1847. 


Pavislies. 

Palish  Priests. 

Curates. 

Post  Towns. 

Trinity  withiii  . . . ' 

Bishop’s  parish 

•Fitzgerald,  Ed. 
•Dooley,  John 
Power,  Roger 

Waterford 

St.  John’s  and  Baliygunner  . ; 

Do. 

•Nolan,  Patrick 

Abbeyside 

Shanahan,  .John 

Shanahan,  .John 

Dungarvan 

Aglish ' 

1 

*0’Meara,  John 

O’Meara,  Thomas  . 
Power,  Michael 

Cappoquin 

Ardfinan  .... 

Burke,  Michael 

•Prendergast,  J. 
Morrissey,  J. 

Ardfinan  P.P.  to 

Ardmore  .... 

*Prendergast,  G. 

Hickey,  "William 

Ballylooby  .... 

*Lonergan,  Stephen  . 

Long,  Jei'emiah 

Ballynealo  .... 

*Morrisscy,  Patrick  . 

1 Conierford,  R. . 

Ballyporeen  .... 

! *Burke,  De,  Patrick  . 
M'Grath,  IPatrick  . 

Hannigan,  .Tames  . 

Caliir  ..... 

Tracy,  John  . 
•Traev,  Thomas 

Cahir 

Cappoquin  .... 

Spratt,  Michael  . 

1 Walsh,  Richard 

Cappoquin 
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Parishes. 

Parish  Priests.  1 

Curates. 

Post  Towus. 

Carrickbeg  .... 
Carrick-on-Suir  . 

M'Grath,  .Tobn 

Dee,  .John 

Carrick-on-Suir 

*Connollv,  VervRev. 

Byrne,  I’atriek 

Carrick-on-Suir 

Garrett,  V.G. 

•Power,  David 

Power,  Patrick 

Claslimore 

Long,  Gerald  . 

•Kirby,  James  . 
Maxey,  Michael 

Clashmovc 

Clogheen  .... 

O’Gorman,  John 

•Power,  James  . 

Clogheen 

Sleaden,  Riebard 

Clonmel,  St.  Peter  and  St. 

*Burke,  '\^erv  Rev. 

•Hennebery,  Robert . 

Clonmel 

Michael,  V.G. 

O’Connor,  Peter 

Clonmel,  St.  Mary’s  Abbey  . 

*Baiwin,  James 

Meany,  Patrick 
•Crotty,  David 

Clonmel 

*Halley,  Very  Rev. 

•O’Gorman,  M. 

Dungarvan 

J.,  V.G. 

•Mooney,  M. 

Halley,  Jeremiah' 

Walsh,  Michael 

Joy,  John 

Waterford 

Gammon’s  Field  and  KilcJish . 

Hyland,  John  . 

O’Donnell,  M. . 

Kilsheeban,  P.P.  to 
Clonmel 

Kilgobinet  .... 

*0’Connor,  M.  . 

Hynes,  .Tames  . 
ITeffermin,  Pierce 

Dungarvan 

Kill  and  Newtown 

Veale,  James  . 

•Mooney,  Edmond  . 

Kilmacthomas 

Casey,  IMiehacl 

Casey,  John 

Finn,  Thomas. 

Kilmacthomas 

Knockanore  and  Kilwatermoy 

Quaily,  Thomas 

0 Donnell,  E.,  f.g.  . 

Tallow 

Fogarty,  Very  Rev. 

Slattery,  Patrick 

Lismore 

Patrick,  V.G. 

•Shcehy,  John 
Tracy,  Patrick 

*M‘Grath,  M.  . 

Cappoquin 

Newcastle  and  Four  - mile- watei 

•Larkin,  Edward 

Power,  William 

Newcastle,  P.P.  to 

Clonmel 

•Flynn,  Thomas 

Burke,  Thomas 

Passage,  P.P.  to 

English,  Thomas 

Waterford 

Portlaw 

Rourkc,  Michael 

•Costen,  Patrick 

Portlaw 

Curran,  Walter 

Powerstown  .... 

Power,  John  . 

O’Donneli,  Patrick  . 
Walsh,  Edward 

Cloumel 

Ratlicormack  and  Clonee 

•Dowley,  Timothy  . 

Fogarthy,  ilichael  . 

Carrick-on-Suir 

Mullins,  John  . 

Hickey,  James 

Dungarvan 

•Phelan,  Edmond 

•Sheehan,  .John 

•Walsh,  Edmond 

Waterford 

Slievegne  . . . . 

Walsh,  Edmond 

Kiel}',  James  . 

Dungarvan 

Stradlially  and  Ballyianneen  . 

Power,  Michael 

Casey,  Thomas 
Dooley,  John 

Kilmacthomas 

Tallow  ....... 

Condon,  Eugene 

Wallace,  Patrick 
Cleary,  Pati'ick 

Tallow 

Cantwell,  Nicholas  . 

Cant\vell,  W.  . 

Tramore,  P.P.  to 

Phelan,  Nicholas 

'Waterford 

Trinity,  without  Ballybricken 

•Flynn,  Martin 

Hennebery,  Rd. 
Kent,  Patrick 

Waterford 

Chaplain  to  Sisters  of  Charity 

•Redmond,  Martin  . 

Waterford 

XX. — Diocese  of  Cloyme — 44  Parishes. 

Right  Rev.  Timothy  Mcrfiiy,  d.d.,  Bishop.  Consecrated  September  16th,  1849- 


Parishes. 

Parish  Priests. 

Curates. 

Post  Towns. 

Fermoy  «... 

Bishop’s  parish 

•Cullinau,  .Joim 
•Buckley,  J. 
*M‘Cavthv,  W. 

Fermoy 

Queenstown  . « . . 

Do. 

•Murphy,  T. 

Murphy,  T. 
•Dennehy,  H. 

Queenstown 

Aghabologue  . . 

Mahony,  D.,  v.F. 

•Roynanc,  W.  . 

Coachford 

Agliada  .... 

*M‘Douald,  J.  . 

•Daiy,  William 

Whitegate 

Aghinagh  .... 

•M‘Carthy,  Charles  . 

•Lane,  Godwin 
Casey,  Slichacl 

Macroom 

Anakissy  .... 

Green,  Pierce  . 

Mallow 

Ballynamona 

Ambrose,  James 

O’Connor,  William  . 

Mallow 

Ballyclough  . , . . 

•Scully,  Cornelius 

Duggan,  John  . 

Callaghan,  T. 

Cecilstown 

Ballyhea  .... 

Keeple,  John  . 

M‘Sweeny,  M. 

Charleville 

Ballymacoda . . . i 

•Eagiir,  John  . 

•Buckley,  Timothy  . 

Castlcmartyr 

Balljvourney  , , 

•Burton,  Philip  . 

O'Donnell,  M. 

Macroom 

X 

President’s  Answers 
to  Paper  D. 
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Appendix,  No.  8.  DioceSE  OF  Cloyne — continued. 


PresiUeiifs  Answers 

to  Paper  D.  Paiishes. 

Parish  Priests. 

Curates. 

Post  Towns. 

Blarney  

Peyton,  Alexander  . 

Eenefick,  hlaurice  . 

Blarney 

Buttevant  . . . . 

•Buckley,  Cor.  . 

•Buckley,  P..  . . . 

Buttevant 

Carrigtoiiill  . . . . 

•Seymour,  Richard  . 
M'Sweeny,  D. 

O’Brien,  Daniel 

Midleton 

Castlelyons  . . . . 

Ahern,  Thomas 

Castlelyons 

Castleinagner  ... 

Hogan,  V^illiam  . . 

•Fitzpatrick,  James  . 

"O’KeefFe,  Manus 

Kanturk 

Castletownroche  . 

Fitzpatrick,  J. 

Castletownroche 

Charleville  . , ... 

•Crokc,  Thomas 

Croke,  W.,  b.d. 
Smiddy,  Rd. 

Charleville 

Clondrohid  . . . . 

•Walsh,  Laurence 

Cashman,  William  . 

Maeroom 

Clonmeen  . . . . 

•Murphy,  Ed.  J. 

•O’Connell,  Cor. 

Kanturk 

Cloyne 

•Russell,  Vay  Rev. 
•John,  V.G. 

•Walsh,  Thomas 
•O’Farrell,  J. 

Cloyne 

Conna  . ...  . 

i 

1 

•Murray,  Denis  , . 
•O’Mullane,  D. 

Tallow 

Doneraile  .... 

•Duggan,  Very  Rev. 

P.,  V.G. 

•Lane,  Michael . 

I'liggins,  Michael 
O’SuIJivan,  William 

Doneraile 

Donouglimore 

•Becchinor,  J.  . 

Coachford 

Freemount  .... 

O’Riordau,  Robert  . 

Cosgrave,  William  . 
•O’Mullane,  Daniel  . 

Charleville 

Glanworth  . ... 

Moore,  Michael 

Glanworth 

Giauntane  .... 

•Murray,  Thomas 

•Foley,  Patrick 
Coleman,  W. 

>lallow 

Grenagii  .... 

Davis,  Charles 

•Donovan,  John 

Cork 

Imogeela  .... 

•O’Donovan,  Dan. 

•Leader,  T. 
Ahern,  Ed. 

Castlemartyr 

luni.scarra  .... 

Cahill,  John  . 

•M'Carthy,  William . 
Fitzgerald,  W. 

lunisearra 

Kanturk  .... 

•O’Regan,  P.  D.,  v.f. 

ilahony,  John 
•Pope,  Patrick 

Kanturk 

Kildorrery  .... 

•Golden,  John  . 

Walsh,  David  . 

Kildorrery 

Killeagh  .... 

"Power,  Maurice 

Power,  Henry  . . 
O’Connell,  Patrick 

Killeagh 

Kihvorth  .... 

•Dilworth,  D.  . 

•Fenton,  Thomas  , . 

Kilworth 

Liscarroil  .... 

O’Leary,  David 

Slieahan,  JJavid 

Church  town 

Lisgoold  .... 

O’Hea,  Eugene 

M'Carthy,  W. 

Midleton 

Macroom  .... 

Lee,  Thomas  . 

M'Carthy,  W.  E.  . 
Molonev,  J. 

Maeroom 

Mallow 

•M'Carthy,  Just. 

•Barry,  James  . . . 

Mallow 

Mitcheltown  .... 

O’Brien,  Very  Rev. 
Morgan,  V.G. 

•O’Brien,  William  . 
*M‘DonncIl,  E. 
Walsh,  Michael 

Mitchelstown 

Midleton  .... 

•h'ltzpatnckj  John  . 

•Verling,  Patrick 
Cronin,  T. 

Midleton 

Newmarket  .... 

Bccchinor,  Jeremiali 

Cronin,  John  . : . 

Parker,  David 

Newmarket 

Eatheormack  ... 

O’Donovan,  C. 

M’Carthy,  James-  . 

Rathcormack 

Shandrum  .... 

•Cotter,  Ed. 

Charleville 

Youghal  .... 

•Sheehan,  Very  Rev. 
Maurice 

•Fielding,  Charles  - 
Twomey,  William 
Falvey,  Daniel 
England,  Thomas 

Youghal 

XXL — Diocese  of  Ross — 11  Pavislies. 

Right  Rev.  William  Keasf,,  d.d.,  Bishop.  Consecrated,  2nd  Febmary,  1851. 


Parishes. 

Parish  Priests. 

Curates. 

Post  Towns. 

Skibbercen  .... 

Bishop’s  parish 

M'Carthy,  P,,  Ad.  . 
Beausang,  Rd. 

Skibbercen 

Aghatlown  .... 

Troy,  Robert,  Ad.  . 

Kcily,  John 

Skibberecn 

Barryroe,  East 

Barry,  John  . 

Mulcahy,  Edmund  . 

Timoleague 

Barryroc,  West 

Shechy,  Patrick 

•Malony,  Micliael  . 

Clonakilty 

Cnstlotownsend 

hlulcahy,  James 

•O’Leary,  Arthur 

Castletownsend 

Clonakilty  .... 

Madden,  Morgan  . 

"Murray,  Timothy  . 

Clonakilty 

Hatliiian,  William 

Kilmaeabea  .... 

Sbeahan,  Joseph 

Donegan,  John 

Kilmeen  .... 

•Hartnett,  Patrick  . 

•Molonv,  Jeremiah  . 

Roscarberry  .... 

O’Hea,  VeiyRev.il., 

V.G. 

Haynes,  James 

Rosscarberry 

Rath  and  the  Islands  of  Cape 

and  Slierkin  . . 

•Leader,  Henry 

•O’Brien,  John 

Timoleaguo  .... 

•Foley,  Daniel  . 

Timoleague 
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Pkovince  of  Conkaught. 

Arclidiocese  of  Tuam,  to  which  are  suffragan,  Clonfert,  Achonry,  Elphin,  Kilmacduagh 
AND  KiLFF.NORA,  GaLWAY  AND  KlLLAiA. 

XXII. — Archdiocese  of  Tdam — 54  Parishes. 


TTis  Grace  the  Most  Rev.  John  5I‘Hale,  d.d.,  Archbishop,  Tuam.  Consecrated  5th  June,  1825. 
Succeeded  Dr.  Kelly,  8th  August,  1834. 


Parislies. 

Pavisli  Priests. 

Curates. 

Post  Towns. 

KUmceiia  .... 

Archbishop's  parish  . 

*R3’an,  Luke 
MacGough,  J. 

W estport 

Tuam 

Coyne,  Eugene 
•Corcoran,  Patrick  . 

O’Gr.ady,  John 

Achill  . . . • 

Gallaher,  Michael  . 

•Hciny,  James 
M'Ginn,  James 

Newportpratt 

Adragool  and  Liskeevy  . 

*0’Conncli,  II.  . 

Moran,  John  . 
Mulkerrin,  M. 

Milltown,  Tuam  • 

Horan,  Patrick 

Ballyhaunis 

*Kcoveny,  Thomas  . 

Clare,  Galway 

Harley,  Patrick 

•Joj’'ce,  Michael 

Galway 

Curran,  Peter  . 
Ward,  Peter  . 
*Bi-own,  Very  Rev. 

-Dwyer,  A. 

Athenry 

Aughagower  .... 
Balia,  Roslee,  and  Minolla  . 

•Burke,  Geoffrey 

T\'  estport 

M.,  V.F. 

Costello,  Thomas 

Ballyglass 

Flannellv,  Wm.,  Ad. 

•Moore,  Patrick 

Clifden 

Ballinrobe  .... 

*Hafdiinan,  Thomas . 

O’Mally,  James 
•Conway,  Peter 

Ballinrobe 

*Geraghty,  Peter 

•Fitzgei-ald,  P. . 

Ballyhaunis 

Brown,  James  . 

•Flannelly,  John 

Ballyglass 

Boyounagh  and  Templetoher  . 

Connelly,  Mar. 

Monaghan,  M. . 

Dunmore 

Burrishoole  .... 

*Flaunolly,  M.  . 

Grogan,  James 
•Scully,  Patrick 

Newportpratt 

*M‘Manus,  Thomas  . 

Westport 

*WaIdron,  Michael  . 

Cong 

Crossboync  and  Tagheen 
Donoghpatrick  and  Kilcoony  . 

Walters,  Thos.,  Ad.  . 

•Waldron,  James 

Claremorris 

*Loftus,  John  . 

Curran,  Thomas 

Headford 

Dunmore  .... 

*Duffy,  Pati-ick 

Mngan,  Anthony 
O’Rourke,  James 

Dunmore 

Eglish,  Ballyhane,  & Breaghfy 

*MacHale,Vcn.J.,v.F., 

Archdeacon 

Hosty,  Richard 
Curley,  Micliael 
M'Guinness,  J. 

Castlebar 

Fitzgerald,  John 

O’Malley,  Patrick  . 

Castlebar 

Kiicolman  .... 

^Reynolds,  Peter,  v.f. 

•Haddican,  Thomas  . 
•M'Namara,  P. 

Claremorris 

Kilcommon  and  Robeen 

•Cannon.  P.,  v.f. 

•Greene,  P. 

Hollymount 

Kilconly  and  Kilbannon 

Gibbous,  Michael  . 

Cunningham,  P. 

Tuam 

•Keogh,  Francis 

Castlebar 

•Sheridan,  Myles 

M‘HaIe,  Martin 

Louisburgh 

Kilkerrin  and  Clonbern 

•Kelly,  Henry  . 

Ward,  Andrew 

Dunmore 

•M'Maiuis,  Patrick  . 

Oughterard 

Killeen 

Roach,  Peter  . 

Galway 

Cavanugh,  John 

Tuam 

•Nooue,  John  . 

Moran,  Thomas 
•Geraty,  Roderick  . 

Castleblakcney 

•Walsh,  Richard 

Headford 

Kilmainmore .... 

hl'Hugh,  John 

Moran,  John  . 

Kilmaine 

Kilmolara  .... 

Waldron,  Edward  . 

Kilmaine 

Kilmoylan  and  Cummer 

Canavan,  Patrick  . 

•Duggan,  Patrick 
•Boyle,  John  . 

Tuam 

Kiltulla  .... 

•Feeny,  William 

•M'Loughlin,  P. 

Dunmore 

Kilvine 

M‘Cullogh,  Jolin 

•Barrett,  John  . 

Balliiidine 

Knock  and  Aughamore  . 

•Coyne,  Eugene 

Pi-endergust,  R. 

Claremorris 

Lackagh  . . , . 

Waldron,  Peter 

Clare,  Galway 

Mayo 

Jennings,  John 

Claremorris 

Moore 

Charles,  J.,  Ad. 

Ballinasloe 

Moylough  .... 

Burke,  John  . 

Waldron,  Ferd. 

Castleblakcney 

Moyrus  .... 

O’Malley,  Edward  . 

Roundstone 

Omey  and  Ballindoon  . 

•Fitzraaiirico,  P.,  v.f. 

•Gibbons!,  Edw. 
•King,  Edward 
•Gibbons,  Thomas 

Clifden 

Oughavcl  . . , 

•Burke,  Very  Rev.  B., 
V.F.,  Dean 

O’Dowd,  Thomas 
Jennings,  Peter 
•Ward,  .Tames 
•Cavanagh,  Bart. 

Westport 

Partry  . * , , . 

Ward,  Peter  . 

Waldron,  James 

Ballinrobe 

X2 

Apfesdix,  No.  S. 
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AvrKNDix,  No.  8. 

Archdiocese  of  Tuam — continued. 

President’s  Answers 

*0  Paper  U.  Parislies. 

Paikli  Priests. 

Post  Towns. 

Ross 

“Ileraghty,  Michael  . 

“O’Donnell,  M. 

Clonbur,  Cong 

Roundstone  . . , 

Malley,  Edward 

“Mylotte,  David 
“Moran,  John  . 

Roundstone 

Spiddal 

L}'ons,  Patrick 

Galway 

'lurlough  .... 

“Ward,  Peter  . 



Castlebar 

XXIII. — Diocese  of  Clonfert — 23  Parislies. 


Eight  Rev.  John  Derry,  d.i>.,  Bishop,  Loughrea.  Consecratecl  21st  September,  1847. 


Parishes. 

Parish  Priests. 

Curates. 

Post  Towns. 

Loughrea  .... 

Bishop’s  parish 

“Pelley,  Thomas 

Loughrea 

Tynagh  .... 

Do.  . 

“Kirwan,  John 
“Whelan,  J.H. 

Tynagh 

Abheygormican  and  Killoran 

“Coen,  Thomas 

“Burke,  Patrick 

'Loughrea 

Aughrim  and  Kileonnell 

Manning,  William  . 

Ballymacward  and  Clonkeen- 
kerril  .... 

Conallin,  Patrick 

“Head,  Thomas 

'Glaiitane 

Bailynakill  (pt.")  and  Doniry  . 

“Egan,  L, 

“Coen,  Thomas 

Loughrea 

Ballynakill  (pt.) 

“Clarke,  Michael 

“Walsh,  John  . 

Woodford 

Bullane,  part  of  Kiltullagh, 
Grange,  and  Killaan  . 
Clonfert  (part  of),  Donanaghta 
and  Meelick 

“Cavanagli,  James  . 

“Dei-J-y,  William 

“Plyncs,  James  . 

Eyrecourt 

Clonfert  (pt.  of),  and  Kiltormer 

“Usher,  James  . 

“Larkin,  John  . 

Laurence  town 

Clontuskert  .... 

“Walsh,  Patrick 

Ballinasloc 

Creagh  and  Kilclooney  . 

“Dillon,  Ven.  Archd.  L. 

“Green,  Malachy 

Ballinasloe 

Fahy  and  Kilqnan.e 

“Coen,  Thomas 

“Farrell,  James 

Clonfert 

Eyrecourt 

Fohenagh  and  Kilgerrill 

M'Kenna,  F.  . 

Kilconicknoy,  Kilconieran,  and 
Lickerrig  .... 

“Macklln,  John 

“Raftcry,  John  . 

Longhrea 

ICilcoolcy  and  Leitrim  . 

“Griffin,  Andrew 

Loughrea 

Kilhdaghtan  and  Kilrickill  . 

“Lawless,  Thomas 

Ryan,  Thomas 

Aughrim 

Kilimorbologue  & i'iranascragh 

Coghlun,  F.  . 

“Deeley,  John  . 

Killimore 

Kilimordaly  & Kiltulla  (pt.  of) 

"UaliaUin,  i'homas 

Loughrea 

KiJnialanogue  and  Licmolassy 

“Burke,  Thomas 

“White,  Ferd.  . 

Portumna 

Kiinadccma  and  Kilteskiil 

“Callagory,  .Tohn 

“Hynes,  James  . 

Loughrea 

I/Usm.agli  .... 

Walsii,  Matthew 

Banagher 

Toughmaconnel 

Galvin,  Patrick 

Ballinasloe 

XXIV. — Diocese  of  Achonry — 23  Parishes. 

Eight  Rev.  Patrick  Durcan,  d.d.,  Bishop,  Balhighadercen.  Consecrated  30th  November,  1852. 


Castleniore  and  Kilcolman 

Achonry 
Attymass 
Biillysadare  and  Kilvarnat 
Ballymote 
Bohola  . 

CaiTiicastle  . 

Cloonacool 
Curry  . 

Drumrath 
Kilcenduff 

Kilfrce  and  Killeraght 
lulmovce 

Kilg.arvan 
Killasser  . 

Kilbehagh 
Kiiledan 


Bishop’s  parish 

Spclman,  Patrick 
O’Elynn,  Michael 
Vacant  . 

Tighe,  Denis  . 
M‘NichoJas,  T. 
O’Kane,  Denis 
M‘Hugh,  James 
*0’FIynn,  John 
Cosgrave,  Con. 
*Durcan,  B.,  v.e. 

*Brennaii,  Peter 
*Coghlan,  Very  Rev. 

Archd.  J.  . 
Egan,  Bernard 
®Finn,  John 
Higgins,  James 
*Mullai'Ley,  D.. 


*Howlcy,  John,  Ad. 
*Finn,  Matthew 


*Divinc,  James 
Brown,  John  . 

“O’Donnell,  James 
“Brennan,  John 
Cawley,  Jlichael 
O’Hara,  David 
Hurst,  James  . 
“Ivers,  Michael 
“Reddy,  Patrick 

“Jones,  William 

“Groark,  P. 
Gallagher,  J.  . 
M’Nicholas,  P. 


Ballaghadereen 

Tubbei'curry 

Ballina 

Collooney 

Ballymote 

Swinford 

Ballaghadereen 

Tubbercurry 

Do. 

Ballymote 

Swintbrd 

Gurteen 

Ballaghadereen 

Ballina 

Swinford 

Swinford 

Piltemaugh 
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Diocese  of  Achonry — continued. 


parish  Priests. 

Curates. 

1 Post  Towns. 

Killoran  . _•  • • 

Kilmactigue  .... 
Kilshalvey,  Kilturro,  and 
Cloonoghill 

Templcmorc  . . . • 

Toomore  .... 

“Hurst,  Patrick 
“Brennan,  R.,  Ad.  . 

“Henry,  James 
51‘I-Iiigli,  John 
“Corley,  John  . 

' Judge,  W.  . 

“O’Connor,  Patrick  . 

Colldooney 

Tubburcurry 

B.allymote 

Foxi'ord 

..Foxford 

XXV. Diocese  of  Elphix — 40  Parishes. 


Rio-ht  Rev.  George  Josefb  Peunket  Browne,  d.x>.,  Bishop,  Athlone.  Consecrated  Bishop 
° of  Galway,  23rd  October,  1831.  Translated  to  the  Diocese  of  Elphin,  26th  March,  1841. 


Ahasevagh  and  Caltra  . 
.Ardeariia 
Ahamlish 
Athleagiie 

Athlone,  St.  Peter’s,  and  Dru 


Glinsh  and  Kilcroan 
Kilbegnet,  Oran  . 


Kilbridge,  Kilgefin,  and  Cloon- 
tosker 

Kilcoi'key  . . . . 

Killglass  . . . . 

Kilkeevin  . . - 

Killian  and  Kilronan 
Kiltnore 

Killiican  and  Killnmmed 
Kiltoom 

Kiltrustan,  Bumlin,  Lisanuffy 
and  Cloonfinla 


Ogulla  .... 
Roscommon  . 

St.  John’s,  Rahara,  Killenvoy 
and  Kilmaine 
. Sligo,  Coolcry,  and  Colry 


*M‘Gauran,  P.  . 
^Hester,  Bartholomew 
*Bi'eaan,  M. 

Kegher,Bartholomew 
*0’lieilly,  Very  Rev. 

M.,  V.G.,  Archd. 
“I-Iemy,  Edward 
King,  Thomius 
*DiIIon,  Thomas 
*FIood,  M. 
*M‘Tucker,  3.  . 
■\Valkei-,  T.  . 
O’Gara,  P. 

*Brenan,  H. 

*1-Iughes,  V’.  . 


Harrington,  M'. 
*Colfy,  M. 

Quin,  A. 
“Boyde,J.. 


. “Smith,  PI. 

, *Focny,  Edward  . I 
. “O’X^ean,  P'raneis 

. Wallace,  E.  . 

. “Keogh,  Edward 
. “Sweeny,  Terence  . 

. Fitzgerald,  J.,  jun.  . 

, M'Dermott,  Very  Rev. 

M.,  Dean  & V.G. 

. Ryan,  T. 

. “O’Connor, Very  Rev. 

T.,  D.I>.,  v.f. 

. “Lennon,  II. 

. “Madden,  Very  Rev. 

J.,  Ck.,  V.G. 

■,  Fitzgerald,  J.,  sen.  . 

. “Philips,  T.,  Ad. 


“M'Ganran,  W. 
“Carlos,  L. 
“Noone,  P. 

*M‘Donough,  P. 
“Kilroe,  Thomas 
“Monahan,  M.  . 


“Egan,  Joseph 
“Kelly,  Patrick 
M'Dermott,  Pi 
O’Beirne,  P;itr 


M'Dermott,  George 
M'Dermott,  John 


“Hanly,  James  . 
“O’Ferrull,  M. 


Tavmonbarry  . . 

Townagh,  Riverstown,  and 
Kilross 

Tessara . . ... 

'libohan  , . ... 


“M'Nally,  James 
“Feeuy,  Owen  . 


Walker,  51.  . 

“MlDouogh,  51. 


“O’Reilly,  J.  . 

O’Cain,  Francis 
“French,  A. 

Dolan,  5Ii\ 
Hanly,  M. 
“Barrett,  M. 
“O’Bciriie,  T. 
51nlrenan,  51.  . 
M'Dermott,  P. 
Parks,  S. 

51oran,  James  M. 


“Keelty,  F. 
“Morris,  J. 

Geraghty,  P.  .. 
“O’Boyle,  P. 
“Madden,  John 
O’Flynn,  51.  . 
O’Reilly,  John 
“Nangle,  John  . 

Healy,  Patrick 
“Quinn,  Andrew 
White,  Patrick 
O’Connor,  P.  . 
“5Ioraghan,  P.  . 
Gormlcy,  P. 


Castlehlakeney 

Boyle 

Cliffoney,  Sligo 
. Athleague 
Athlone 

Balliiiafad,  Boyle 

Elphin 

Ballymoe 

Ciistlerea 

Boyle 

Elphin 

Carney,  Sligo 

Ahascragh 

Elphin 

Roscommon 
Ballyfarnon,  Car- 
rick-on-Shannon 
Ballymoe 
Iboscommon 


Frenchpark 

Rooskey 

Castlerca 


Loughliii 

LougUglynn 

Tulsk 

Roscommon 

Lecarrow,  Roscom- 
mon 
Sligo 


I Rooskey 

[ Riverstown,  Boyle 


Mount  Talbot 
Frenchpark 
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Appendix,  No.  S. 

President’s  Answers 
to  Paper  D. 


XXVI. — Diocese  of  Kil.macduagh  and  Kilfenoka — 19  Pai-islies. 
[Bi.sliop — Tacant.] 

Very  Rev.  SIichael  Nagle,  Vicar  Capitular,  Gort. 


Diocese  of  Kilmacduagh. 


Parishes. 

Parish  Priests. 

Curates. 

Post  Towns. 

Kinvara  .... 

Bishop’s  parish 
*Gerahy.  D.,  Ad.  . 

•Arthur,  F.,  Ad. 

Kinva’Ta 

Ardrahan  .... 

Ardrahan 

Ballinderreen 

Kinvarra 

Bcliaugh  .... 

*0’SIuiugbnessy,  21., 
Ret. 

Tully,  P.,  Ad. 

Gort 

Craugliwell  .... 

O’Fay,  21.,  d.d. 

•Nestor,  John 

Craughwell 

Kilbecanty  .... 

*Ford,  John,  Ret. 

Gort 

Kilcreest  .... 

*Nagle,  2Iichael,  jnn. 

Kilcornan  .... 

Burke,  21ichael 
*Nagle,  Very  Rev.  21. 
V.G.  . 

Bai-ry,  J. 

Oraitmore 

Kilinacduagh 

•Nagle,  M.,  jun. 

Gort 

Kiltartan  .... 

Shannan,  Tim. 

Peterswell  .... 

O'Connor,  P.  . . 

Gort 

Diocese  of  Kilfenoka. 


Carron 

•Byrne,  Patrick 
•Sheehan,  Very  Rev. 
J.,  Ad.,  V.G.  . 

Knni.stymon 

O’Brien,  John 

Glanai-agah  .... 

Ryder,  Patrick 

Leennon,  John 

Kilfenora  .... 

Quinn,  Andrew 
Varely,  2Iichael 

Gleeson,  James 

Kilshanny  .... 

Kilf'enora 

Now  Quay  .... 

•Coffee,  Jarae.s  , 

Touheron  .... 

•Connolly,  21.,  Ad.  . 

ioiiclca  .... 

•Fallon,  Patrick 

Power,  2Iichael 

Eniiistymon 

XXVII Diocese  of  Gal-vvat — 14  Pai-ishes. 


Right  Rev.  L.  O’Donnell,  d.d.,  Bishop,  Galway.  Consecrated  28tli  October,  1845. 


Parishes. 

Parish  Priests. 

Curates. 

Post  Towns. 

St.  Nicholas,  E.  Rahoon, 
( Bishop’s  parishes,) 

Roche,  E.  -7.,  V.G.  . 
Daly,  P.,  Ad.  . 

•CastiauN,  James,  Ad. 
•2Iitchell,  Godfrey  . 
•Phew,  William 
•Kearney,  Patk.,  sen. 

Galway 

Chiregalway  .... 

Commin.?,  James 

Castlegar  .... 

Gcraghty,  James  . 

Kilcunimin  .... 

•Kavauagh,  Michael 

Geraghty,  J.,  Ad.  . 

Iiloyciillcn  .... 

•Kenny.  Francis 

Oraiimore  and  Eallynacourty 

•Gill,  T.  E.  . 

•Davoren,  James 

Rusmuck  .... 

Walsh,  Thomas 

Simile  ..... 

Phew,  2Iicliacl 

Spiddal  .... 

2I‘Grath,  Col. 

St.  Nicholas,  N.  . . . 

•Daly,  Peter 

Leonard,  L. 

St.  Nicholas,  S.  . . . 

•Joyes,  2Iatliias 

St,  Nicholas,  VC  . 

•Commins,  George  . 

Kearney,  Patk.,  jun. 

Galway 

XXVIII. — Diocese  of  Killala — 22  Pavi.shes. 

Right  Rev.  T.  Feeny,  d.d.,  Bishop,  Ballina.  Consecrated  13th  October,  1839. 


Pavislies. 

Parish  Priests. 

Curates. 

Post  Towns, 

Backs 

Bishop’s  parish  . 

•Bavins,  J.,  Ad. 
•Kelly,  Patrick 

Ballina 

Kilinoremoy  .... 

Do. . 

*2Iaclden,  James  r 
•Conway,  hlichael  . 
*2Iadden,  D.,  Ad. 

Ballina 

Adragool  .... 

•iVi’JrJale,  I-’atricfc  , 

2Imielly,  James 

Crossmolina 

Ardagh  .... 

2Iacawly,  William  . 
•Timblin,  Thomas  . 

Ballina 

Btillysakcery  , 

Ballina 
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Diocese  or  Killala — continued. 


Parislies. 

Parish  Priests. 

Curates. 

Post  Tovns. 

*Rcilly,  P.,  Ad. 

Baiiffor,  Ends 

Belmullet  .... 

’^Kelly,  Jfichael 

*SInnally,  Michael  . 

Belmullet 

Castleconnor  .... 

Duffy,  Patrick 

Ballina 

Crossmdlina  .... 

”00310110,  Very  Rev. 

Hart.,  V.G.  . 

*Gildea,  Patrick 

Crossmolina 

Doonfeeny,  &c. 

*M‘Namara,  James  . 

*M'Dermott,  William 

Ballycastle 

*Conwav,  I'lugh 

Dromorc,  West 

•Flannelly,  P.,  v.u.  . 

Dromore,  West 

KilcommoD,  Ends 

*Conway,  Michael 

*Gilvary,  John 

Belmullet 

Kilfian 

“Jordan,  J.  Ad. 

Killala 

*Lavelle,  E.  . 

Ballina 

*Maloue,  Patrick 

lAillala 

Kilmacshalsan 

White,  Janies  . 

Dromore,  West 

Eilmore,  Ends 

*MacHale,  Patrick  . 

“Donoghoe,  J.  . 

Belmullet 

Laeken 

“Neary,  P.,  Ad. 

Laeken 

Moj-gawnagli 

M‘Namara,  D. 

M'Cawley,  Jas.,  Ad. 

Crossmolina 

Skreen  ..... 

“Conway,  H.,  Ad. 

Dromore,  West 

Tempieboy  .... 

Burns,  John  . 

M'Dermott,  bll..  Ad. 

Dromore,  West 

Ai'penmx,  No.  8. 

rresidcnt's  Ar.swers 
to  Paper  J). 


The  Catalogue  of  Collegiate  and  other  Non-Parociiial  Priests  in  Ireland,  and  the 


Catai.ogue  of  Priests  in  Great  Britain  tl 
St.  Patrick’s  College,  Maynooth. 
Seoretanj  to  Board  of  Trustees — Very  Rev.  M. 

Flanagan,  P.P.,  Franeis-stveet. 

President — *Very  Rev.  L.  F.  Rcnehan,  e.d. 
Vice-President — *Rev.  Rohfc.  FrencliWhitehead,ii.D. 
Senior  Dean — Very  Rev.  Myles  Gaffney,  r.d. 
Junior  Deans — *Rev.  Walter  Lee,  d.r.,  *Rev.  Mr. 
O’Kane. 

Prefect  of  Dunhoyne  Estahlislment — ’'Very  Rev.  J. 
6’Hanlon,  D.D. 

Bursar — *Rev.  Thomas  Parrelly. 

PROFESSORS. 

Dogmatic  and  Moral  Theology — 1st  Class,  Rev.  H. 
Neville;  2iicl  Class,  *Rev.  P.  A.  Murray;  ;lrd 
Class,  1st  Division,  *Rev.  George  Crolly;  2nd 
Division,  *Rov.  Thomas  Furlong. 

Sacred  Scripture  and  Hebreiv — [Vacant]. 
Ecclesiastical  Ri>-tory — *Rev.  Chas.  W.  Russell, d.d. 
Eatural  Philosophy — *Rev.  Nicholas  Callan,  d.d. 
Logic,  Metaphysics,  and  Ethics — *Rev.  J.  Jennings. 
Rhetoric — *Rev.  Daniel  McCarthy. 

Humanity — *Rev.  Denis  Gargaii. 

Belles  Lettres  and  French — ®Rev.  Matthew  Kelly. 
Irish — *Rev.  James  Tully. 

St.  Patrick’s  College,  Carlow,  incorporated  by 
Royal  Charter  with  the  University  of  Loudon. 
President — Rev.  J.  Walsh,  d.d. 

Vice-President — *Rcv.  John  Dunne. 

Dean — Rev.  J.  Hughes. 

Dean  of  Lay  College — *Rev.  P.  Birmingham. 

Prefect  of  St.  JIary’s — Rev.  J.  Nolan. 

professors. 

Theology  and  Sacred  Scripture — *Rcv.J.  Magee, D.i>. 
Natural  Philosophy — *Rev.  D.  Kane. 

Logic  and  Moral  Philosophy — Rev.  J.  Dunns,  v.p. 
Rhetoric — *Rev.  J.  Kavenagh. 

Ewnanity — Rev.  P . Biriningham  and  Rev.  Richard 
Coffey. 

Missionary  College  op  All-Hallows, 
Drujicondra,  Dublin, 
directors  and  professors. 

Presulent — "Very  Rev.  David  Moriarty,  d.d. 
Vice-President — Rev.  Bartholomew  Woodlock,  D.D. 
Rrofessors — Rev.  James  Clarke,  Rev.  Thomas 
Bennett,  Rev.  J.  O’Brien,  *llev.  E.  O’Connell, 
*^v.  M.  Barry,  *Rev.  Dr,  O’Brien,  and  *Rev. 
Michpel  Flannery. 


at  received  their  Education  at  Maynooth. 

St.  Vincent’s  Ecclesiastical  Seminary,  Castle- 
knock,  Dublin. 

President — *Very  Rev.  Philip  Dowiey. 

St.  Kyran’s  College,  Kilkenny,  by  Royal  Char- 
ter connected,  with  the  London  University. 
President — Right  Rev.  Dr.  IValsh. 

Vice-President  — 

Professor  of  Dogmatic  and  Moral  Theology 

Professor  of  Sacred  Scripture 

Professors  of  Classics — *Rev.  Mr.  Brennan,  *Rev. 
Mr.  Hennessy,  *Rev.  Mr.  M‘DonueIl. 


Sr.  Jarlath’s  College,  Tuam,  under  the  imme- 
diate patronage  of  his  Grace  the  Archbishop. 

President — *Vcry  Rev.  J.  M'Evily. 

Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  the  Irish  Language — Do. 

Professor  of  Humanity — Rev.  Thomas  Kiclty. 

Professor  of  Humanity  and  of  Science — *Rov. 
J.  P.  O’Brien. 

St.  Patrick’s  College,  Tiiurles,  under  the  patron- 
age of  His  Grace  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Slattery,  Arch- 
bishop. 

President — *Very  Rev.  Patrick  Leahy. 

Professor  of  Theology — Very  Rev.  Patrick  Leahy. 

Professor  of  Scripture  and  Rhetoric — *llev.  P. 
Quillinan. 

Professors  of  Classics — Rev.  Messrs.  W''ood  and 
O’CaiToll. 

Professor  of  Logic,  Physics,  and  Mathematics — 
Rev.  Mr.  Meagher. 

St.  Peter’s  College,  Wexford,  under  the  patron- 
age and  immediate  inspection  of  the  Bishop. 

President — *llcv.  L.  Kinvan. 

Professor  of  Classics — *Rev.  J.  Sinnot. 

Diocesan  Seminary,  Navan,  under  the  patronage 
and  inspection  of  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Cantwell., . 

Principal — *Rov.  Nicholas  Power. 

.Professors — Revs.  ^’Edward  Flynn,  P.  Horns,  Mr, 
Graughran,  *Mr.  Fagan,  and  *Dr.  Toriney. 

St.  Coltjmb’s  College,  Londonderry,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly. 

Principal — *Rev.  P.  Campbell. 
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President's  Adswci's 
to  Paper  D. 


College  of  St.  Macakt.vn,  Clooiier,  under  the  I 
iimnediato  patronage  of  the  Right  Rev.  Dr. 
M‘Nally. 

Freiident 

Frofmors — Revs.  *.T.  J.  M‘iiIahon,  *James  Don- 
nelly (collecting  for  Ciuliolic  University),  and 
*P.  Birmingham. 

St.  M.vl.\cuy’s  Dioces.an  SEMiKAitr,  Belfast, 
under  tho  patronage  and  superintendence  of 
the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Denvir. 

])ean — *Rcv.  Cornelius  Magee. 

Frofessors  of  Classics,  Belles  Lettres,  and  Mathe- 
matics— Revs.  *Ed\rard  Kelly  and  Cornelius 
Magee. 


Academt  of  St.  Lauresce,  IIaecourt-st.,  Deblik 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Archbishop,  and 
direction  of  Rev.  Drs.  Quinn,  *Forest,  and 
Murray. 

Irish  College,  Paris. 

Fresident — *Ycry  Rev.  .Tohn  Miley,  E.i). 

Frofessor  of  Economy — Rev.  Y^illiam  Fahy 
Frofessor  of  Moj-al  Theolor/y — *T.  O’Rourke. 
Frofessor  of  Doyvudic  Theoloyy — *J.  Rice. 
Frofessor  of  Scripture — T.  M‘Hale,  d.d. 

Frofessor  of  Fhilosophy — *L.  Gillis. 

Frofessor  of  Ihimanity — “P.  Kerr. 


♦Colgan,  Very  Rev,  Richard,  Canon,  PloAvdcn  1 
Ledhury,  Sbro]>sliire  I 

•Orosbie,  Rev.  BartholomcM',  Louglihorongh  ! 

*Dee,  Rev.  John,  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man 
*Donovan,  Rev.  J.,  D.n.,  York 
*Geary,  Rev.  Joseph,  St.  Patrick’s,  Leeds 
*Hanlcy,  Rev.  Pairiek,  lliil-strect,  Glasgow 
*Hel}'ornan,  Rev,  P.,  Jlcythorpc,  Enstone 
*Hickey,  Rev.  Micliael,  Garsking 
*Hogan,  Rev.  Edmund,  Shaw-strect,  Oldham 
*Kcariicy,  Very  Rev.  Philip,  Canon,  Sunderland 
“Kelly,  licv.  William,  Prince  George-stroet,  Portsea 
“Kyiio,  Rev.  .John,  ll,Wilmington•s(lual'e,Clcrken- 
■well,  London 

“Levy,  Rev.  J.,  St.  Ann’s,  Leeds 


*M‘Avila,  llcv.  Walter,  Clarendon-square,  Somers 
Town,  London 

“MacDonald,  Rev.  Bryan.  Ashbourne,  Dcrbyshii'e 
*M‘Gratli,  Rev.  P.,  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man 
“O’Donnell,  Rev.  M-,  St.  Patrick’s,  Leeds 
"O’Donnell,  Rev.  P.,  St.  Patrick’s,  Wolverhampton 
"Power,  Rev,  Michael,  Leek,  Stairordshire 
"Prendei'gast,  Rev.  John,  Loehee,  Dundee 
"Scully.  Very  Rev.  Edmund,  Canon,  St.  Maa'ie’s, 
Sheffield 

"Sherlock,  Rev.  John,  Bilston,  Staffordshire 
"Wells,  Rev.  Stephen,  Mount  St.  Marie’s,  Bradford 
"Wliitty,  Very  Rev.R.  J.,  Provost,  n.D.,  V.G.,  22, 
Finsbury  Circus,  Loudon 


Bev.  M.  Gaffney's  ' AsstvEiis  of  tlic  liov.  MiLETius  Gaffney,  D.D.,  Senior  Dean,  to  the  Questions  in 
Answers  xo  Paper  E.  Paper  E. 

1.  What  office  do  you  hold  in  the  College  of  Jlaynooth,  and  how  long  have  you  hold  the 
same  ? 

I hold  the  office  of  Senior  Dean,  and  I have  held  that  office  for  nineteen  years. 

2.  Did  you  hold  any,  and  what  office,  previously  to  your  present  appointment,  and  how 
long  did  you  hold  the  same  ? 

I did  not  hold  any  office  in  tho  College  previously  to  my  appointment  as  Senior  Dean. 

3.  At  what  time  xvas  the  office  established  which  you  now  hold  ? 

The  office  was  estahlished  in  the  year  1798. 

4.  Describe  your  ordinary  daily  duties  as  dean? 

My  daily  duties  arc  to  assist  at  morning  and  night  prayer  with  the  students,  sometimes 
in  the  junior  house,  more  frequently  in  the  senior  house — to  visit  some  of  the  rooms  of  the 
students — to  see  if  tlie  students  attend  punctually  to  tho  signal  given  for  the  close  of  the 
recreations — to  pass  from  time  to  time  through  the  corriclors,  to  examine  if  all  are  attend- 
ing diligently  to  their  studies — to  visit  the  study  halls  in  winter  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
to  receive  tho  students  when  they  como  to  my  room  for  various  permissions,  and  on  other 
matters — to  study  tlic  characters  and  dispositions  of  the  students,  in  order  to  ascertain,  as 
far  as  possible,  if  they  arc  nialcing  a progress  in  the  virtues  which  are  necessary  for  the 
priestly  state. 

5.  Describe  any  additional  duties  which  you  perform  on  special  occasions? 

In  addition  to  those  daily  duties,  I attend  the  rcfoclory  in  my  turn  during  the  repasts  of 
the  students,  I exercise  the  students  appointed  by  mo  as  ministers  for  the  solemn  high 
mass,  in  the  ceremonies  of  their  different  orders.  This  exercise  takes  place  frequently  on 
Wednesdays,  and  is  repeated  on  the  Saturdays  of  the  same  week,  previously  to  their  offi- 
ciating in  their  turn  at  the  solemn  high  mass  in  tho  jniblio  chapel.  1 frequently  give 
religious  instructions  to  the  junior  and  senior  students.  Tho  junior  deans  and  myself  visit 
the  President  tlio  first  week  of  each  month,  to  report  to  him  any  thing  deserving  of  notice, 
which  may  have  come  to  our  knowledge  during  tho  preceding  month,  regarding  the  conduct 
and  dispositions  of  tho  students.  For  five  or  six  weeks  before  tho  week  of  ordinatio 
Pentecost,  I spend  four  hours  each  day  with  the  I’resideiit,  Vice-President,  and  junior 
deans,  in  preparing  a list  of  the  students,  who  arc  considered  worthy  by  us  of  promotion 
to  orders.  I am  obliged  several  times  in  the  year  to  assist  tho  President  in  examining  tho 
Bursar’s  accounts. 

6.  In  what  manner  is  the  duty  of  superintending  the  discipline  of  the  students  distributed 
among  tho  four  deans  ? 

One  of  the  junior  deans  resides  in  the  junior  house,  and  is  particularly  charged  with 
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the  discipline  of  that  house.  He  also  occasionally  performs  some  duties  in  the  senior  house.  Appekdix,  Ko.  8. 
The  other  junior  deans  and  myself  attend  to  the  discipline  of  the  senior  house,  which  is  M"G^iiey’s 
a very  large  establishment.  Each  of  the  deans,  however,  though  individually  charged  Answers  to  Paper  E. 
with  the  discipline  of  a certain  portion  of  the  College,  considers  it  his  bounden  duty  to 
attend  to  the  discipline  of  the  entire  College,  comprising  both  senior  and  junior  houses. 

7.  In  how  many  and  what  classes  are  the  students  distributed  in  relation  to  discipline, 
residence,  and  mutual  intercourse? 

The  students  of  the  four  senior  classes  (theologians  and  physicians)  reside  in  the  senior 
house,  are  subject  to  the  same  discipline,  and  have  mutual  intercourse  with  one  another. 

The  three  junior  classes  reside  in  the  junior  house  and  are  similarly  circumstanced,  as  to 
disciplino  and  mutual  intercoui'se  witli  one  another. 

8.  In  what  manner,  and  by  wliose  sentence,  is  a student  punished  for  neglect  of  discip- 
line or  for  any  graver  offence  ? 

For  a slight  neglect  of  discipline,  which  is  not  habitual,  a student  is  not  punished — he 
is  advised  in  a friendly  manner  to  attend  sti'ictly  to  the  rules  of  the  College,  to  think  of  his 
vocation,  and  to  give  good  example.  If  a student  become  habitually  neglectful  of  discip- 
line he  is  cited  before  the  President,  who,  after  consulting  with  the  Vice-President  and 
deans,  gives  him,  in  their  presence,  one  of  those  admonitions  prescribed  by  the  Statutes. 

Tho  same  course  is  pursued  when  there  is  a question  of  a graver  offence,  and  a more  severe 
punishment  is  inflicted.  We  are  very  seldom  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  those  rigorous 
measures,  as  the  students  are  very  docile  and  well  conducted. 

9.  Have  any  of  tho  Statutes  relating  to  the  discipline  of  the  College  fallen  into  disuse, 
or  are  tliey  all  invariably  enforced  ? 

There  may  be  a slight  departure  from  tho  letter  of  some  of  tho  Statutes,  but  no  departure 
from  the  spirit  of  them — I think  they  are  all  pretty  strictly  observed  and  enforced. 

10.  How  many  of  the  students  have  been  absent  during  vacation  in  each  of  tho  last  five 
years  ? 

The  students  were  all  absent,  during  the  vacation  for  tlie  last  five  years,  except  the 
following  numbers  : in  the  vacation  of  1849,  IIT)  students  remained  in  College,  during  the 
entire  vacation ; in  1850,  84  ; in  1851,  72  ; in  1852,  67  ; and  in  1853,  33. 

11.  Do  tho  authorities  of  the  College  discourage  such  absence  either  in  the  students 
generally,  or  in  any  particular  body  of  them  ? 

Tiie  authorities  of  the  College  do  not  discourage  such  absence  in  the  students  generally, 
or  ill  any  particular  body  of  them. 

12.  Is  any  allowance  made  to  the  students  for  travelling  expenses,  or  for  maintenance 
during  their  absence  ? 

None  whatsoever. 

13.  Is  it  your  duty  to  take  any,  and  what  part,  in  the  literary  or  theological  instruction 
of  the  students,  or  in  the  examinations,  or  to  be  present  at  the  lectures  or  examinations  ? 

It  is  not  my  duty  to  take  any  part  in  the  literary  or  theological  instructions  of  the 
students,  or  to  be  present  at  the  lectures.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  deans  to  attend  tlie  public 
examinations — I attended  them  punctually  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  until  my  health 
became  delicate.  Throe  years  ago  the  Trustees  of  the  College  kindly  gave  mo  a dispensa- 
tion from  tliis  duty.  I always,  hoivever,  attend  the  examinations  of  the  freshmen  for 
admission  into  the  College. 

14.  In  what  way  do  you  direct  or  assist  the  students  in  the  exercises  practised  out  of 
class  ? 

I beg  leave  to  say,  that  I consider  the  answer  to  this  question  is  fully  contained  in  the 
answers  to  Nos.  4 and  5. 

15.  Did  any,  and  what  change,  take  place  in  the  duties  of  the  deans,  or  in  the  manner  of 
performing  them,  or  in  the  mode  of  distributing  them,  consequent  upon  the  increase  whicli 
was  lately  made  in  the  number  of  junior  deans  ? 

No  change  has  taken  place  in  the  duties  of  the  deans  consequent  upon  tho  appointment  of 
a third  junior  dean.  There  is  a division  of  labour  which  was  very  heavy  before.  By  a 
regulation  of  the  Trustees,  all  the  deans  will  be  obliged  for  the  future  to  give  lectures  on 
tho  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  and  to  take  charge  of  the  singing  classes. 

10.  Are  the  buildings  of  tho  College  and  their  distribution  well  adapted  to  the  discip- 
line of  the  students,  or  can  you  suggest  any  alteration  in  this  respect  ? 

The  buildings  of  the  College  and  their  distributions  are  not  as  well  adapted  to  the 
discipline  of  students  as  I would  wish;  but  I cannot  make  auy  suggestion  at  present  that 
would  be  practical. 

17.  Can  you  make  any  suggestion  with  regard  to  the  disciiffine  of  the  students,  and 
more  especially  with  regard  to  the  time  allowed  them  for  relaxation,  which,  in  your  opinion, 
would  be  likely  to  promote  the  general  interests  of  the  College,  and  the  objects  for  which 
it  was  founded  ? 

I have  no  suggestion  to  make  on  this  subject.  In  my  opinion,  the  discipline  of  tho 
students,  and  the  time  allowed  for  relaxation  require  no  change. 

18.  Arc  the  buildings  of  the  College  adequate  for  their  purposes  ? Are  they  sufficiently 
numerous,  spacious,  dry,  warmed,  lighted,  and  ventilated  ? Fleasc  to  answer  this  question 
more  fully  as  to  the  new  buildings,  tlie  chapel,  library,  infirmaries,  and  the  apartments  for 
the  junior  students. 

With  the  oxcejffiou  of  the  want  of  a large  hall  capable  of  containing  the  52!)  students 
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■when  occasionally  assembled  together;  the  buildings  of  the  senior  house  ai'C  adequate  for 
their  purposes,  if  we  look  only  to  their  extent — each  student  of  the  four  senior  classes  has 
a single  room.  The  rooms  of  the  new  buildings  are  sufficiently  spacious  and  sufficiently 
ventilated,  but  they  are  very  damp,  and  consequently  very  cold  ; some  means  ought  to  be 
adopted  to  dry  and  warm  them ; in  my  opinion  they  never  will  be  comfortable  until  the 
metal  sashes  are  removed,  and  replaced  by  wooden  ones.  No  part  of  the  College  is  well 
lighted  at  night ; the  introduction  of  gas-light  is  very  desirable.  The  refectory  and  haDs 
of  the  new  buildings  are  not  sufficiently  ventilated.  In  the  junior  house  the  accommoda- 
tion for  the  students  is  not  sufficient — 50  of  the  junior  students  are  obliged  to  live  in 
double-bedded  rooms.  Their  chapel  and  refectory  are  too  small.  It  would  uot  be  difficult 
to  provide  single  rooms  for  all  the  students  of  the  junior  house — to  enlarge  the  refectory, 
and  to  give  them  a commodious  chapel.  There  are  buildings  lately  vacated,  adjoining  the 
junior  house,  which  might  be  made  available  for  all  those  purposes,  without  much  expense. 
The  junior  infirmary  is  very  comfortable,  nothing  is  required  in  it  but  a good  sitting  room. 
We  stand  greatly  in  need  of  a collegiate  chapel  in  the  senior  house,  and  of  a new  infii-mary. 
The  present  chapel,  built  soon  after  the  foundation  of  the  College,  for  the  accommodation 
of  a community  at  that  time  small,  is  now  not  spacious  enough  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  four  senior  classes ; and,  when  on  some  occasions  we  are  obliged  to  assemble  together 
iu  it  the  students  of  the  senior  and  junior  houses,  it  is  quite  overcrowded— there  is  scarcely 
sitting  room  for  them.  Our  senior  infinnary  is  not  adequate  for  its  2>iu-poses ; a new  one 
is  quite  necessary. 

19.  Suggest  any  improvements  which  occur  to  you  relating  to  the  government,  manage- 
ment, discipline,  or  studies  of  the  College,  which  might  increase  its  efficiency  for  the 
object  for  which  it  was  founded  ? 

The  government,  management,  and  discipline  of  the  College  are  in  a very  satisfactory 
state.  I do  not  mean  by  this  statement  to  aflirm  that  no  improvement  could  take  place  in 
these  2}articulars,  but  I do  not  wish  to  make  suggestions  which  are  not  practical.  I would 
feel  great  delicacy  in  suggesting  any  change  in  the  system  of  education,  as  I suppose  the 
professors,  in  their  own  departments,  have  reflected  ujron  the  subject,  and  that  they  will, 
if  they  deem  any  change  uecessaiy,  communicate  their  ideas  to  the  Commissioners. 

II.  Gaffney,  Senior  Dean. 


Answers  of  the  Rev.  Walter  M.  Lee,  d.d.,  First  Junior  Dean,  to  Questions  in 
Paper  E. 

1 . What  office  do  you  hold  in  the  College  of  Maynootb,  and  how  long  have  you  held 
the  same? 

I was  appointed  to  the  office  of  Junior  Dean  in  the  month  of  January,  1837,  and 
I have  since  continued  to  hold  that  office. 

2.  Did  you  hold  any,  and  what  office,  previously  to  your  present  appointment,  and 
how  long  did  you  hold  the  same  ? 

The  office  of  Junior  Dean  is  the  first  to  which  I was  appointed. 

.3.  At  what  time  was  the  office  established  which  you  now  hold  ? 

In  tliO  year  1814.  The  Senior  Dean  had  an  assistant  in  1811 but  in  the  records  of 
the  College  I do  not  find  mention  made  of  a .Tuuior  Dean  until  1S14. 

4.  Describe  your  ordinary  daily  duties  as  Dean. 

Tlie  deans  arc  bound  constantly  to  superintend  the  discipline  of  the  College;  to  imbue 
the  minds  of  the  students  with  precepts  of  piety  and  decorum  ; to  attend  to  their  morals, 
dispositions,  and  conduct,  so  as  to  be  able  to  assist  the  President  in  deciding  who  are  to  be 
admitted,  and  who  excluded  from  orders.  To  visit  those  portions  of  the  College,  viz., 
the  study-halls,  rooms,  corridors,  &c.,  that  arc  appropriated  to  the  students,  to  see  that  in 
all  these  places  the  order  and  decorum  bo  obsciwod  that  is  expected  in  those  who  are 
preparing  themselves  for  tire  sacred  ministry.  To  visit  the  infirmaries  frequently.  To 
preside  at  the  public  religions  duties — viz.,  morning  and  night  prayer,  the  particular 
examination  of  conscience,  visit  to  the  blessed  sacrament;  also  in  the  refectories,  three 
times  a day,  during  the  time  of  meals.  To  see  that  the  public  duties  he  attended  by  the 
students  punctually,  and  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Statutes  and  the  “ Rule  of  Piety 
and  Domestic  Discipline.”  A portion  of  their  time  is  also  devoted  in  attending  to  such  of 
the  students  as  may  come  to  their  rooms  on  business. 

6.  Describe  any  additional  duties  which  you  perform  on  sjrecial  occasions. 

The  deans  give  to  the  students  the  distribution  of  the  rooms,  of  their  jJaces  in  the 
refectories,  cha]Jols,  and  prayer-halls,  and  ^rrovide  the  professors  with  lists  of  their  respec- 
tive classes ; they  accompany  the  students  on  the  public  walks ; assist  at  the  sermons 
preacliod  by  the  students  on  Sundays  ; give  them  religious  instruction  ; preach  the  retreat 
preparatory  to  the  reception  of  orders ; hear  the  confessions  of  a portion  of  the  students ; 
confer  with  the  President  once  a month,  and  sometimes  oftener,  on  matters  appertaining 
to  the  diseiplino  of  the  College'and  the  conduct  of  the  students ; and  for  four  or  five  weeks 
previous  to  the  general  ordination  at  Pentecost  they  discuss  witli  the  President  and  Vice- 
President,  during  several  hours  daily,  the  aptitude  of  the  students  individually  for  the 
orders  to  which  their  standing  in  the  College  might  entitle  them,  with  the  sanction  of 
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ihpiT  bislions  By  a recent  reg\ilation  of  the  Trustees,  the  deans  arc  required  to  instruct 
Se  students  in  the  sacred  ceremonies  of  the  church,  and  to  superintend  the  classes  of 

^'^^TrSat Manlier  is  the  duty  of  superintending  the  discipline  of  the  students  distri- 
buted among  the  four  deans?  . . 

The  senior  dean  and  two  of  the  junior  deans  reside  with  the  senior  division  of  the 
ahideuts  and  are  specially  charged  with  the  discipline  of  that  portion  of  the  community. 
The  senior  of  the  junior  deans  resides  with  the  junior  division  of  the  students,  and  has 
iai  care  of  them,  presides  at  tlioir  public  religious  duties;  visits  their  rooms,  &c.,  as 
flHted  in  the  answers  to  the  questions  4 and  3 ; nevertheless,  it  is  understood,  that  the 
Stentiou  of  the  deans  will  be,  to  a certain  c.vtent,  directed  to  aU  the  students  of  the 

^1a  how  many  and  what  classes  ai-e  the  students  distributed  in  relation  to  discipline, 
residence,  and  mutual  intercourse  ? 

Answered  in  paper  G,  No.  1.  _ ■ r i v • 

8 In  what  manner,  and  by  whose  sentence,  is  a student  punished  tor  neglect  ot  ciisci- 

uline  or  for  any  graver  offence?  _ _ , • • 

^ Renroof  in  the  presence  of  all  the  superiors,  caution,  and  expulsion— m those  cases 
to  which  the  two  latter  penalties  are  annexed  by  the  Statutes— are  the  punishments  inflicted 
for  ueo'lect  of  discipline,  and  for  graver  offences.  They  are  inflicted  by  the  President, 
but  no°  without  having  previously  consulted  with  the  Vice-President  and  the  doans. 
Exclusion  from  orders  is  sometimes  regarded  as  a punishment.  The  apprehension  of  an 
unfavourable  report  of  tlioir  conduct  being  made  to  their  respective  bishops,  ojierates 
effectually  on  some  who  might  otherwise  be  negligeut  in  the  observance  of  collegiate 
disciiffine”.  The  students,  with  very  few  exceptions,  ai-e  well  disposed,  and  very  willing  to 
comply  with  their  duties,  so  that  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  inflict  the  punishments  prescribed 

any  of  the  Statutes  relating  to  the  discipline  of  the  College  fallen  into  disuse, 

or  ai-c  they  all  invariably  enforced?  r • * 

Some  portions  of  the  Statutes  relating  to  discipline  have  fallen  into  disuse  ; lor  instance, 
tlio  deans  are  authorized  by  the  statutes  to  enforce  the  observance  of  rule  by  the  iiitlictioii 
of  linos ; this  mode  of  punishment  has  long  since  fallen  into  disuse.  The  Statutes  are  read 
publicly  but  once  a year,  whereas  it  is  prescribed  they  should  be  read  twice  in  the  course 
of  the  academical  year.  . . , i 

10.  IIow  many  of  the  students  have  been  absent  dunng  vacation  in  each  ot  tlie  last  ftvo 

''^Number  of  students  in  the  College,  during  the  summer  vacations,  in  each  of  the  last 
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five  years : — 


In  1849,  there  were  115. 

1850,  „ 84. 

1851,  „ 72. 

1S52,  „ 67. 

1853,  „ 33. 


These  remained  during  the  whole  of  the  vacation ; a few  remained  in  the  College  for  a 
portion  of  these  vacations,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  it  outside. 

11.  Do  the  authorities  of  the  College  discourage  such  absence  either  in  the  students 
genorallv,  or  in  any  particular  body  of  tJiem  ? 

As  fai”  as  the  authorities  of  the  College  are  concerned,  the  students  are  not  m any  w’ay 
discouraoed  from  absenting  themselves  during  the  summer  vacation. 

12.  Is^any  allowance  made  to  the  students  for  travelling  expenses,  or  for  maintenance 
during  their  absence  ? 

None.  , . , . 

13.  Is  it  your  duty  to  tahe  any.  and  what  part,  in  the  literary  or  theological  instruction 
of  the  students,  or  in  the  examimuions.  or  to  be  present  at  the  lectures  or  examinations  ? 

It  is  not  my  duty  to  take  any  part  in  the  literary  or  tlieological  instruction  of  the  students, 
or  to  be  present  at  the  lectures.  The  deans  usiiallv  attend  at  the  entrance  examinations, 
when  It  is  compatible  witli  their  other  duties.  At  the  time  of  my  appointment,  by  virtue 
of  a regulation  of  the  Trustees,  the  dcaus  noro  free  to  be  present  at  the  half-yearly  examina- 
tions of  tho  students,  or  to  attend  to  the  other  duties  of  superinteuding  the  discipline  or 
managing  the  other  concerns  of  the  College,  and  remained  so  until  the  j ear  1847,  when  an 
arrangement  was  made,  according  to  which  oncj  of  the  junior  deans  was  required  to  attend 
the  examinations  of  certain  classes. 

14.  In  what  way  do  you  direct  or  assist  the  students  in  the  exercises  practised  out  ,of 

class  ? _ . . 

By  directing  or  assisting  at  the  duties  enumerated  in  the  answers  to  questions  4 and  5. 

15.  Did  any,  and  what  change,  take  place  in  the  duties  of  tho  deans  or  in  the  manner  of 

performing  them,  or  in  the  mode  of  distributing  them,  consequent  upon  the  increase  wliich 
was  lately  made  in  the  number  of  junior  deans?  _ ... 

For  several  years  past  the  duties  of  the  deans  have  been  on  tho  increase,  increasing  ni 
proportion  as  the  cstablishniont  was  enlarged.  The  spreading  of  the  community  over  the 
great  o.xtcnt  of  building  recently  erected,  and  wliich  was  occupied  by  the  students  for  the 
first  time  last  year,  rendered  it  impossible  to  superintend  and  maintain  the  d^ciplinc  as 
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lieretofore  without  additional  assistance.  Hence  the  duties  of  the  deans  have  not  been 
materially  altered,  tlicy  remain  substantially  the  same  ; but,  by  the  appointment  of  a fourth 
dean,  provision  has  been  made  to  meet  the  increased  difficulty  of  maintaining  the  discipline 
of  the  College,  occasioned  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  the  students  and  of  its  extent 
since  the  new  buildings  were  opened  for  their  reception.  Besides,  the  provision  made  for 
instructing  the  students  in  the  sacred  ceremonies  of  the  Church  was  deemed  insufficient- 
it  is  now  sufficiently  jn-ovided  for.  As  to  the  mode  of  performing  the  duties,  no  change 
has  been  made.  As  to  the  distribution  of  duties,  the  only  change,  as  far  as  I am  concerned 
is  that  I have  been  removed  from  the  senior  to  the  junior  house,  of  which,  as  already 
described,  I have  now  the  special  charge,  and  in  which  I perform  the  duties  enumerated  in 
answer  to  the  questions  4 and  5.  The  toacliing  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  and  the 
superintendence  of  classes  of  ecclesiastical  chant,  have  become  fixed  duties.  The  number 
of  times  that  1 am  required  to  attend  one  of  the  public  duties  is  somewhat  reduced. 

IG.  Are  the  buildings  of  the  College  and  their  distribution  well  adapted  to  the  discipline 
of  the  students,  or  can  you  suggest  any  alteration  in  this  respect  ? 

Were  the  College  to  be  rebuilt,  I have  no  doubt  that  many  alterations  in  the  plan  would 
be  deemed  desirable.  As  the  now  buildings  have  been  occupied  for  a very  short  time,  the 
community  is  now  in  a state  of  transition  from  an  old  to  a new  arrangement;  and  I thinlc 
it  would  be  premature  to  suggest,  at  present,  any  material  alteration  in  the  arrangement  of 

the  buildings  at  tlie  senior  side  of  the  College.  With  regard  to  the  chapel  and  infirmary 

the  chapel  is  in  aremotc  part  of  the  building,  while  it  should  bo  in  a more  central  position ; 
it  is  quite  inadequate  for  the  accommodation  of  the  students,  and  in  its  fittings  and  its 
furniture  it  is  very  incom])lete.  The  infirmary  is  in  a very  dilapidated  state,  and  quite 
unsuitod  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended.  At  tlie  junior  side  of  the  College  the 
buildings  arc  not  sufficiently  connected. 

17.  Can  you  make  any  suggestion  with  regard  to  the  discipline  of  the  students,  and  more 
especially  with  regard  to  the  time  allowed  them  for  relaxation,  which,  in  your  opinion, 
would  bo  lilccly  to  promote  the  general  interests  of  the  College,  and  the  objects  for  which 
it  was  founded  ? 

For  many  years  I have  been  of  opinion  that  the  most  important  improvement  which  could 
bo  effected  in  the  government,  management,  and  discipline  of  the  College,  would  he  the 
subdivision  of  the  senior  students  on  the  same  principle,  as  far  as  practicable,  that  tlio 
juniors  are  divided  from  the  seniors.  Tiiis  subdivision  of  tlio  senior  students  would  facilitate 
the  management  of  the  (JoUogo,  improve  its  discipline,  enable  tlie  superiors  to  acquire  a 
more  certain  knowledge  of  the  habits,  characters,  and  dispositions  of  the  candidates  for 
orders,  and  thus  to  discharge  more  perfectly  the  most  important  of  all  their  duties,  viz.,  the 
selection  for  the  in-iosthood  of  those  who  are  fit,  and  the  exclusion  of  those  who  are  not. 
With  regard  to  the  time  allowed  for  relaxation  in  the  College  of  Maynooth,  there  is  more 
time  allowed  for  that  purpose,  and  less  restriction  imposed  on  the  liberty  of  the  students, 
than  in  the  generality  of  ecclesiastical  seminaries  in  France  and  Italy,  'i'he  time  of  relax- 
ation appears  to  mo  to  bo  sufficient,  from  the  fact  that  the  health  of  the  community  is  as 
good  as  tliat  of  any  other  community  with  which  I am  acquainted.  The  object  of  tho 
College  is  to  prepare  an  efficient  clergy  for  one  of  the  most  laborious  missions  in  Europe ; 
and  the  principle  on  which  the  discipline  of  ecclesiastical  seminaries  is  regulated  is  to  allow 
as  much  time  for  relaxation  as  is  necessary  to  preserve  tho  health  both  of  mind  and  body, 
and  to  devote  tlio  remainder  to  the  forming  of  candidates  for  tho  priesthood,  so  that  they 
may  bo  prepared  to  discharge  the  onerous  duties  that  will,  in  after  life,  devolve  on  them. 

18.  Are  the  buildings  of  the  College  adequate  for  their  ]nirposes?  Arc  they  sufficiently 
numerous,  spacious,  dry,  warmed,  lighted,  and  ventilated  ? Flcase  to  answer  this  question 
more  fully  as  to  the  now  buildings,  the  chapel,  library,  infirmaries,  and  the  apartments  for 
the  junior  students. 

Of  tho  chapel  and  infirmary  of  tlie  senior  division  I have  already  spoken  in  the  answer  to 
question  IG.  As  yet  there  is  not  a hall  in  the  College  sufficiently  large  to  contain  con- 
veniently tho  entire  community — a want  which  is  felt  on  the  occasions  when  it  is  necessary 
to  convene  all  the  students  ; portions  of  the  new  buildings  are  so  damp  as  to  be  unfit  for 
habitation  ; the  ventilation  of  the  class  and  study-halls  is  very  defective — a proper  system 
not  having  been  adopted  for  the  purpose;  the  books  have  not  been  removed  from  the  old 
to  the  new  library,  for  want  of  means  to  erect  proper  fittings  to  receive  them.  There  is  no 
jirovision  whatever  to  warm  tho  rooms  of  the  students  in  any  part  of  the  College — those 
occupied  by  tho  Dimboync  students,  two  iiifirmarians,  and  four  of  the  monitors  excepted — 
while  the  wind  and  rain  enter  freely  through  many  of  tho  window's  of  the  now  buildings. 
The  improvement  of  tlio  junior  house  has  not  kept  pace  with  that  of  tho  senior  side — all 
tho  money  granted  for  building  having  been  expended  on  the  new  College,  which  is 
exclusively  occupied  by  the  senior  classes.  All  the  junior  students  are  at  jiresent  provided 
with  single  rooms,  with  tho  exception  of  fifty,  who  arc  lodged  in  double-bedded  rooms. 
The  chapel  and  refectory  are  very  ill  adapted  for  their  respective  purposes:  both  arc  quite 
too  small  and  badly  ventilated;  the  class-halls  are  used  as  study-halls,  except  in  one 
instance.  Tlic  junior  infirmary  wants  a chapel  and  a sitting-room  for  the  invalids ; tho 
buildings  arc  defective  in  some  other  important  particulars. 

19.  Suggest  any  improvements  which  occur  to  you  relating  to  the  govennnent,  manage- 
ment, discipline,  or  studies  of  the  College,  which  might  increase  its  efficiency  for  the  object 
for  which  it  was  founded  ? 

The  most  important  improvement  iu  the  management  and  discipline  of  the  College  that 
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occurs  to  me  is  suggested  in  tire  answer  to  question  17.  As  the  studies  of  the  CoHego  do  Apfendix,  No.  8. 

not  belong  to  my  department,  I feel  a delicacy  to  enter  on  that  part  of  the  question.  With 

re'^avd.  however,  to  the  opportunity  afforded  the  senior  students  to  improve  themselves  in  Answers  to  Paper  E. 

English  composition,  I consider  that  direction  and  instruction,  while  they  are  engaged  in 

the^coinposition  of  the  sermons  which  they  preach  in  the  College  on  Sundays,  would  be  an 

iiuprovement. 

Walter  M.  Lee, 

Junior  Dean,  College,  Maynooth. 


Answers  of  the  Rev.  James  OTvaxe,  Second  Junior  Dean,  to  the  Questions  in 
Paper  E. 


llcv.  James  O’Kane’s 
jLuswers  to  Paper  E. 


1.  What  office  do  you  hold  in  the  College  of  Maynooth,  and  how  long  have  you  hold 
the  same’? 

I hold  the  office  of  a Junior  Dean,  to  which  I was  appointed  on  the  24th  Juno,  1852. 

2.  Did  you  hold  any,  and  what  office,  previously  to  your  present  appointment,  and  how-' 
Iona:  did  you  hold  the  same  ? 

While  a student  of  the  Dunboyne  Establishment  I lectured,  for  nearly  two  years,  in  tlie- 
class  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy.  I also  gave  lectures,  for  a short  time,  in. 
one  of  the  classes  of  theology. 

3.  At  what  time  -was  the  office  established  which  you  now  hold? 

The  office  of  Junior  Dean  was  established  in  1814.  A second  Junior  Dean  was  apirointed 
ill  1833,  and  a third  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Trustees. 

4.  Describe  your  ordinary  daily  duties  as  Dean.  0.  Describe  any  additional  duties  which 
vou  perform  on  special  occasions  ? 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  deans  to  assist  at  morning  and  evening  prayers,  at  the  visitation  of 
the  most  holy  sacrament,  and  the  evening  examen  ; to  give  religious  instructions,  and 
assist  at  all  the  c.xcrcisos  of  devotion  that  aro  performed  in  public ; to  preside  in  the 
refectories  while  the  students  are  at  meals;  to  see  that  the  discipline  of  the  College  is 
observed,  and,  with  this  view,  to  visit  frequently  the  rooms,  study-halls,  and  corridors;  to 
conduct  the  public  walks,  and  to  superintend,  generally,  the  conduct  of  the  students, 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  fitness  of  each  as  a candidate  for  the  sacred  ministry. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  academical  year  they  assist  with  the  jirofessors  at  the 
entrance  examinations,  prepare  lists  of  the  several  classes,  and  give  a distribution  of  the 
rooms,  places  in  the  refectories  and  halls.  Tliey  meet  the  President  at  least  once  a. 
month,  to  make  their  reports  to  him,  and  to  confer  with  him  on  matters  relating  to  the 
conduct  of  the  students,  and  the  general  discipline  of  the  College;  and  for  about  six 
weeks  before  Pentecost  they  aro  occupied,  for  several  hours  every  day,  wdth  the  President 
and  Vice-President  in  preparing  the  list  of  those  who  aro  to  be  promoted  to  orders. 

6.  In  what  manner  is  the  duty  of  superintending  the  discipline  of  the  students  distri- 
buted among  the  four  deans? 

The  duty  of  superintendence  is  so  distributed  among  the  four  deans,  that  each  has  the 
special  charge  of  a certain  portion  of  the  house,  while  he  also  exercises  a general  superin- 
tendence over  the  entire. 

7.  In  how  many  and  what  classes  are  the  students  distributed  in  relation  to  discijoline, 
residence,  and  mutual  intercoui'se  ? 

This  question  is  fully  answered  in  replies — Paper  G. 

8.  In  what  manner,  and  by  whoso  sentence,  is  a student  punished  for  neglect  of  disci- 
pline or  for  any  graver  offence? 

Punishmeius  arc  inflicted  by  the  President,  after  consultation  with  the  Vice-Prcsideiit. 
and  (leans.  The  dc.ans  are  authorized  by  the  Statutes  to  impose  fines,  but  this  mode  of 
punishment  has  fallen  into  disuse.  A student  is  not  punished  for  a slight  violation  of' 
rule;  but  may  be  admonished,  in  a friendly  manner,  by  one  of  the  deans.  For  a serious 
offence,  his  name  is  reported  to  tbo  President:  if,  after  a consideration  of  the  case,  the 
offence  is  judged  to  be  one  of  those  to  which  the  penalty  of  expulsion  is  attached  by  the 
statutes,  the  usual  course  is  to  advise  the  student  to  leave  the  College,  and  thus  save 
himself  the  ignominy  of  being  publicly  expelled  : for  a less  grievous  offence,  or  for  habitual 
neglect  of  discipline,  he  gets  a solemn  admonition  from  the  President,  in  presence  of  the 
Vice-President  and  deans : if  the  offence  be  repeated,  he  is  again  admonished  in  the  same 
manner ; and  if,  after  throe  such  admonitions,  he  do  not  change  his  conduct,  he  may  be 
expelled — (Stat.  cap.  4,  No.  0).  The  punishment  of  rustication  is  seldom  inflicted.  Ex- 
clusion from  orders  may  be  regarded  as  a punishment,  since  those  only  arc  promoted  to 
orders  who  have  given  satisfaction  both  as  to  conduct  and  studies. 

9.  Have  any  of  the  Statutes  relating  to  the  discipline  of  the  College  fallen  into  disuse, 
or  are  they  all  invariably  enforced  ? 

There  has  been  a departure,  in  some  points,  from  the  strict  letter  of  the  Statutes  relating 
to  discipline:  but  I believe  that,  in  spirit  and  intent,  they  are  fully  carried  out. 

10.  How  many  of  the  students  have  been  absent  during  vacation  iu  each  of  the  last  five 
years  ? 
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Appendix,  Xo.  8. 

Rev.  James  0‘Kane'> 
AiiBirers  to  Paper  K. 


i 


The  number  of  students  who  remained  in  the  College  during  the  entire  vacation  was : 

In  the  year  1849,  — 115. 

„ ' 1850,  — 84. 

1851,  — 72. 

„ 1852,  — 67. 

„ 1853,  — 33. 

11.  Do  the  authorities  of  tlie  College  discourage  such  absence  cither  in  the  students 

generally,  or  in  any  particular  body  of  them  ? 

' They  do  not,  as  far  as  I hn'ow.  It  sometimes  happens  that  a bishop  wishes  the 
students  from  his  diocese,  or  some  of  them,  to  remain  in  the  College  during  the  whole,  or 
part  of  the  vacation  ; and  in  such  a case  they  are  obliged  to  remain. 

12.  Is  any  allowance  made  to  the  students  for  traveUiug  expenses,  or  for  maintenance 
during  their  absence  ? 

None  whatever. 

13.  Is  it  your  duty  to  take  any,  and  what  part,  in  the  literary  or  theological  instruction 
of  the  students,  or  in  the  examinations,  or  to  bo  present  at  the  lectures  or  examinations? 

It  is  not  the  duty  of  the  deans  to  take  any  part  in  the  literary  or  theological  instruction 
of  the  students,  or  to  be  present  at  the  lectures.  They  assist  at  the  entrance  examina- 
tions ; and  they  also  take  part  in  the  public  examinations  of  the  different  classes ; one 
however,  being  free  to  attend  to  other  duties. 

14.  In  what  way  do  you  direct  or  assist  the  students  in  the  exercises  practised  out  of  class? 

The  manner  of  performing  this  duty  would  seem  to  be  laid  down  in  the  Statute  which 

prescribes  it,  and  has  been  fully  explained  in  a preceding  answer — Nos.  4 and  5. 

1.7.  Did  any,  and  what  change,  take  place  in  the  duties  of  the  deans,  or  in  tlie  manner 
of  performing  them,  or  in  the  )node  of  distributing  them,  consequent  upon  the  increase 
which  was  lately  made  in  the  number  of  junior  deans  ? 

In  consequence  of  the  great  number  of  the  students,  and  their  distribution  in  so  many 
rooms,  and  over  so  lai-ge  a space,  since  the  occupation  of  the  new  buildings,  it  was  felt 
that  the  duties  of  the  deans  already  mentioned  (Nos.  4 and  5)  coiiid  not  be  efficiently 
discharged  by  three.  In  addition  to  these  duties,  by  a recent  regulation  of  ^be  Tnistees, 
the  deans  are  obliged  to  teach  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  and  to  superintend  the 
classes  of  Gregoifan  chant.  No  other  change  has  taken  place. 

16.  Are  the  buildings  of  the  College,  and  their  distribution,  well  adapted  to  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  students,  oj'  can  you  suggest  any  alteration  in  this  respect  ? 

If  the  College  buildings  had  yet  to  be  erected,  I have  no  doubt  that  many  alterations 
in  tlie  plan  would  bo  desirable,  with  a view  to  discipline,  hut  1 can  suggest  no  alteration 
tliat  would  be  at  ])rcseiit  practicable. 

17.  Can  you  make  any  suggestion  with  regard  to  the  discipline  of  the  students,  and 
more  especially  ^vith  regard  to  the  time  allowed  them  for  relaxation,  wb.ich,  in  your 
opinion,  would  be  likely  to  promote  the  general  interests  of  the  College,  and  the  objects 
for  which  it  was  founded  ? 

I can  offer  no  suggestion  on  this  head.  I tliinlii  the  discipline  of  the  College,  while  it 
sufficiently  provides  for  the  licalth  and  recreation  of  the  students,  is  well  adapted  to  form 
in  them  those  J)abits  of  piety,  regularity,  and  self-restraint,  which  become  the  ministers  of 
Christ,  and  wliicli  are  in  a special  manner  nccessai’y  for  those  wlio  are  called  to  perform 
the  laborious  and  often  painful  duties  of  a priest  on  tlie  Irish  mission. 

18.  Are  the  buildings  of  the  College  adequate  for  their  purposes  ? Are  they  sufficiently 
numerous,  spacious,  dry,  warmed,  lighted,  and  ventilated?  Please  to  answer  this  question 
more  fully  as  to  tlic  new  buildings,  the  chapel,  library,  infirmaries,  and  the  apartments  for 
the  junior  students. 

In  the  senior  house  the  rooms  for  the  students  are  sufficiently  numerous,  but  those  in 
tho  new  buildings  are  not  sufficiently  dry  or  warmed.  The  ventilation  of  the  halls  is 
defective.  There  is  no  hall  in  tho  College  largo  enough  to  contain  conveniently  the  whole 
community,  and  this  want  is  severely  felt  on  some  occasions.  Tho  chajiel  is  entirely  too 
small — it  barely  affords  kneeling  room  for  the  senior  students ; so  that  when  the  entire 
community  is  assembled  in  it,  it  becomes  crowded  to  excess.  I may  confidently  say  that 
there  is  no  want  in  the  College  more  painfully  felt  than  that  of  a chapel  which  would 
afford  accommodation  to  all  the  students,  and  in  which  the  ceremonies  of  public  worship 
might  be  performed  with  becoming  splendour.  There  are  no  fixtures  in  the  new  library.  - 
Tho  infii-mary  for  the  junior  students  isverygood,  hut  the  infirmary  for  the  senior  students 
is  not  well  adapted  for  the  purpose.  It  was  in  contemplation  to  remove  it  altogether, 
and  build  another  in  a more  suitable  place  ; .and  I think  this  ought  to  be  done.  There  is  not 
sufficient  accommodation  for  tho  students  in  the  junior  house;  about  one-third  of  the 
number  are  in  double-bedded  rooms.  The  chapel  and  refectory  are  too  small.  I think  it 
would  be  most  desirable  to  have  the  College  lighted  with  gas. 

19.  Suggest  any  improvements  which  occur  to  you  relatingto  the  government, manage- 
ment, discipline,  or  studies  of  the  College,  which  might  increase  its  efficiency  fortho  object 
for  which  it  was  founded  ? 

It  would  be  desirable,  in  my  opinion,  to  provide  some  means  of  exercising  the  students 
of  tlieology  in  English  composition,  and  of  inducing  them  to  improve,  or  at  least  to  pre- 
serve, the  knowledge  they  may  have  acquired  in  the  class  of  natural  philosophy. 

James  O’ICane, 

Junior  Dean,  College,  ilaynooth; 
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Axs^ERs  of  tlie  Rev.  Robeut  Fr.  Whitehead,  Vice-President,  to  the  Questions  in  AiTLSPix.yo.  8. 

Paper  F.  ,Hev.  E.  Ff.  TVliite- 

liGad’s  Answers  to 

1 How  long  have  you  held  the  office  of  Vice-President  ? 

T bave  held  the  office  of  Vice-President  since  June,  1845. 

2 Did  you  hold  any,  and  what,  office  in  College  previously  to  your  appomt’neut  as  \ice- 
President ; and  how  long  did  you  hold  such  office  ? 

I previously  held,  in  succession,  the  Professorship  of  English  Elocutiou  for  one  year,  and 
the  Professorship  of  Logic,  Metaphysics,  and  Ethics,  for  sixteen  years. 

3 Describe  generally  vour  duties  as  Vice-President. 

The  duties  of  the  Vice-President  are  generally  described  in  the  following  words,  which 
T tahe  from  the  third  chapter  of  the  Statutes : — “ 1 . These  duties  (viz.,  those  of  the  Presi-  . 
dent)  bein«-  troublesome,  and  attended  with  manifold  care,  seem  to  us  to  demand  a coad- 
iiifcor  wlio^bv  sharing  the  burden,  may  serve  as  Vice-President,  and  who,  during  an  inter-  • 
re^num.  and’ also  during  the  absence  and  illness  of  the  President,  shall  succeed  to  his  office 
and  authority.  2.  Be  it  his  province,  also,  to  observe  the  conduct  of  all  the  members  of 
the  Colle°'e,  diligently  to  consider  the  morals  of  the  enthe  household,  and  i'aithfully  to 
submit  to°the  President  whatsoever  he  may  have  ascertained,  either  by  his  own  vigilance 
or  from  any  other  source,  connected  with  the  character,  discipline,  and  interests  of  the 

^^T^^Describe  generally  your  powers  as  Vicc-Presidcnt._ 

The  powers  of  the  Vice-President  are  generally  described  in  the  preceding  extract  from 

the  Statutes.  , x i ^ • x 

5 Are  the  bye-laws  of  the  College  printed?  and  what  means  are  taken  to  communicate 
the  bve-laws  to  the  Visitors,  to  the  Trustees,  and  to  the  students  of  the  College  respectively  ? 

The  principal  bye-laws  of  the  College  are  printed,  and  are  known  as  “ The  Rule  of 
Pietv  and  of  Domestic  Discipline.”  No  means  are  taken,  as  far  as  I am  aware,  to  com- 
mumcate  the  bye-laws  to  the  Visitors  or  to  the  Trustees ; but  they  are  publicly  read  for 
tlie  students  every  year,  and  each  student  is  recommended  to  keep  a copy  of  them,  _ to 
peruse  them  frequently,  and  to  become  thorouglily  familiar  with  them,  with  a view  to  imbibe 
their  spirit,  and  to  make  his  whole  conduct  conform  to  what  they  prescribe. 

6.  Are  the  bye-laws  in  any  respect  at  variance  with  the  Statutes '?  Do  they  in  any 

resiject  modify,  qualify,  or  interpret  the  Statutes?  _ . , , o 

The  printed  bye-laws  are  not  in  any  respect  at  variance  with  the  Statutes;  they  do  not, 
ill  my  opinion,  in  any  respect  modify,  qualify,  or  interpret  the  Statutes. 

7.  Do  you  talic  any,  and  what,  part  in  the  half-yearly  examinations  of  the  stucients . 

Are  you  invariably  present  at  such  examinations  ? 

I take  part  in  the  half-yearly  examinations  of  the  students,  by  examining  in  rotation 
•with  the  other  examiners  present.  I cannot  say  that  I am  invariablj  prosenr,  for  I have 
been  absent  from  three  out  of  the  sixUj-four  half-yearly  examinations  which  have  been 
held  since  I entered  the  College.  , , . , . x x-  i?  xi 

8.  Do  you  talce  any,  and  what,  part  in  the  literary  or  theological  instruction  ot  the 
students  ? Arc  you  frequently  present  at  the  lectures  given  by  the  professors  ^ 

[ hold  two  classes  each  week  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures  and  Catechism.  I am  hardly 
ever  present  at  the  lectures  dchvered  by  any  professor. 

9.  Do  you  take  any  and  what  part  in  the  moral  and  religious  instruction  _oi  the  students 

Some  moral  and  religious  instruction  is  necessarily  conveyed  in  the  Scriptural  aud  cate- 
chetical lectures  mentioned  in  the  preceding  answer. 

10.  Are  the  buildings  of  the  College  adequate  for  their  purposes?  Arc  they  suffi- 
ciently numerous,  spacious,  dry,  warmed,  lighted,  and  ventilated  ? Flease  to  answer  this 
question  more  fully  as  to  the  new  buildings,  the  chapel,  library,  infirmaries,  and  the  apart- 
ments for  the  junior  students. 

The  buildings  of  tbe  College  are  very  far,  indeed,  from  being  adequate  to  tlieir  purposes. 

They  arc  neither  sufficiently  numerous,  spacious,  dry,  warmed,  lighted,  nor  ventilated. 

The  New  Buildinr/s.—SomQ  parts  of  the  new  buildings  are  so  damp  that  they,  cannot  be 
safely  inhabited.  Amongst  these  are  the  otherwise  fine  apartments  of  the  Vice-President, 
through  which  the  rain-water  has  been  floiving  for  the  last  two  winters,  so  as  to  drip, 
through  the  flooring,  on  the  hall  beneath.  The  wood-work  is  iii  some  places,  beginniiig  to 
exhibit  symptoms  of  decay  ; the  plaster  has  repeatedly  fallen  from  the  walls,  and  is  at 
present  bulged  end  cracked  to  such  a degree  that  it  must  again  become  detached.  In 
many  of  the  students’  rooms  the  windows  admit  the  air  and  wet  almost  as  freely  as  the 
hglit ; the  doors  are  thin,  flimsy,  and  badly  put  together  ; there  avo  no  window-shutters, 
no  fires,  no  moans  of  drying  up  tlio  damp  when  it  enters  ; the  moisture,  therefore,  settles 
oil  the  students’  beds  aud  clothes  to  a grievous  extent.  I have  seen  articles  of  dress 
v\’hich  were  out  of  use  only  a few  days,  covered  with  bluo-moffid,  and  with  a moist 
whitish  fur.  Unless  something  be  done  to  stanch  and  dry  these  new  _ buildings,  there 
must  bo  a fearful  increase  of  cases  of  consumption  and  of  premature  death  in  our  community. 

Whilst  I am  writing  these  lines,  there  lies  in  the  infirmary  of  the  senior  department  of  ffic 
College,  a student  ill  beyond  the  hope  of  recovery,*  whoso  malady  originated  in  his  being 
lodged,  during  the  last  academical  year,  in  a damp  room  in  tlio  western  wing  of  the  new 

* The  student  died  since  Aiswer  10  was  written. 
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buildings.  His  case  I consider  a solemn  warning  that  the  dirge  will  be  often  heard  in  our 
now  cloister. 

The  Chapel The  chapel  is  not  capable  of  containing  the  entire  body  of  the  students. 

They  could  all  assemble  in  it,  it  is  true;  but  then  the  ceremonies  of  religion  could  not  he 
gone  through  for  want  of  space:  hence  our  whole  community  can  never  join  together  in 
divine  tvorship.  _ j • r • 

The  Infirmaries. — Our  infirmaries  are  very  deficient  in  accommodation  for  the  sick.  The 
infirmary  of  the  senior  department  is  in  a condition  dbsohitehj  i-uinom.  To  reside  in  it  for 
any  considerable  time  during  the  winter  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  a sure  way  to  becomean 
invalid.  It  should  bo  pulled  down  and  rebuilt. 

Apartments  of  the  Junior  Students. — Tlie  apai-tments  of  the  junior  students  are  not 
sufficiently  numerous ; two  junior  students  are,  therefore,  in  many  instances,  obhged  to 
occupy  the  same  room. 

Great  There  is  not  in  the  entire  College  a hall  in  which  the  whole  community 

can  conveniently  meet  together  for’transacting  common  business. 

11.  Suggest  any  improvements  which  occur  to  you  relating  to  the  government, 
management,  discipline,  or  studios  of  the  College,  which  might  increase  its  efficiency  for 
the  object  for  which  it  was  founded. 

The  improvements  which  I would  suggest  are  the  following  : First,  and  before  all,  the 
introduction  of  some  means  of  drying  and  warming  the  students’  apartments ; secondly,  the 
erection  of  a new  infirmary  for  the  senior  department  of  the  college ; thirdly,  such  an 
alteration  of  the  existing  buildings  as  would  provide  a separate  sleeping  room  for  each 
junior  student;  fourthly,  the  erection  of  a church  and  a great  hall;  fifthly,  the  establish- 
ment of  a chapel-fund  adequate  to  procure  and  to  renew  from  time  to  time  the  requisites 
for  the  decorous  and  dignified  performance  of  divine  worship ; sixthly,  the  establishment 
of  a library  fund  for  the  annual  purchase  of  standard  works  in  all  depai-tmonts  of  literature; 
seventhly,  the  appointment  of  an  officer  whose  sole  duty  it  should  be  to  keep  the  college 
buildings  thoroughly  clean  and  the  college  grounds  perfectly  neat;  eighthly,  the  lighting  of 
the  college  with  gas  ; and  ninthly,  the  appointment  of  two  additional  professors  ; viz.,  a 
Professor  of  Biblical  Greek,  and  a Professor  of  Sacred  Oratory ; both  to  deliver  their 
lectures  to  the  more  advanced  students. 

12.  Are  all  the  powers  of  the  President  exercised  by  tho  Vice-President  during  the 
absence  or  illness  of  the  President  ? If  not,  which  of  them  can  he  not  exercise,  and  what 
provision  is  made  to  prevent  any  inconvenience  from  the  dormancy  of  those  powers? 

Ail  the  powers  of  the  President  are,  during  his  absence  or  illness,  exercised  by  the  Vice- 
President. 

13.  Please  to  mark  in  the  accompanying  catalogue,  so  far  as  you  arc  able,  the  names  of 
the  bishops  and  priests  who  have  been  educated  at  Jlaynooth.  14.  Do  you  think  the  list 
so  marked  will  accurately  represent  the  number  of  the  priests  who  have  been  educated  at 
hlaynooth,  aud  are  now  resident  in  Ireland?  15.  Within  what  limits  do  you  suppose  it 
may  bo  defective  ? 

The  information  sought  for  in  questions  13, 14,  and  15,  is  given  in  the  President’s  answer 
to  another  paper. 

16.  Uavc  the  goodness  to  extract  from  the  books  of  the  College  the  number  of  the 
students  who  have  quitted  .liiayuooth,  after  receiving  Holy  Orders,  during  the  last  twenty 
years  preceding  December  3 i , 1852. 

Tho  number  of  students  who  quitted  Maynooth  during  the  last  twenty  yeara  preceding 
December  31,  1852,  after  receiving  the  Holy  Order  of  Priesthood,  is  as  follows:— 


Ycirs 

Priests. 

’i’osirs 

Priests. 

Years. 

Priests. 

1803, 

35 

1840, 

28 

1847, 

27 

1834, 

29 

1841, 

. 45 

1848, 

24 

1835, 

30 

1842, 

43 

1849, 

29 

1S3G, 

24 

1843, 

37 

1850, 

19 

1837, 

44 

1844, 

27 

1851, 

36 

1838, 

44 

1845, 

20 

1852, 

34 

1839, 

44 

184(i, 

35 

N.B.  The  number  hero  extracted  from  the  College  hooks  includes  those  priests  only  who 
were  ordained  in  the  College,  aud  who  were  actually  students  of  the  college  at  the  time  of 
their  ordination,  it  does  not  adequately  represent  the  uumher  of  priests  who  studied  in  the 
College  of  Mayuooth  from  December,  1S32,  to  Dcccmbei’,  1852. 

Robert  FniEXCH  Whitehead,  d.d.,  v.p. 


Presidwit,  Vico-  ANSWERS  of  the  PiitsiDENT,  Vice-Pbesident,  aiid  Deans,  to  Questions  in  Paper  G. 

Deans’  Answers  to  I.  State,  generally,  what  separation  is  made  between  the  several  classes  of  students, 
G.  jind  what  communication  is  permitted  between  tho  classes  so  separated,  and  under  what 

circumstances? 

Tho  greater  part  of  the  College  buildings,  including  those  lately  erected,  is  occupied  by 
the  students  of  divinity  and  natural  philosoydiy,  and  is  called  “tho  senior  house.”  _ Tli® 
students  of  the  logic,  rhetoric,  and  humanity  classes  occupy  the  remaining  part,  which  is 
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sooarate  from  the  rest,  and  called  “the  junior  house.”  The  students  of  each  house  arc 
free  to  communicate  with  each  other,  but  have  no  communication  with  those  of  the  other 
house,  except  by  permission. 

2 ivhat  are  the  hours  of  rising  for  the  students,  stating  the  variations  (if  any)  at  the 
different  periods  of  the  year,  and  between  the  several  classes  of  students  ? 

The  hour  of  rising  is  six  o’clock  for  all  tlie  students,  during  the  entire  year,  except  from 
Low  Sunday  until  tlie  close  of  the  summer  examinations  (about  the  20th  June),  when  the 
hour  of  rising  is  five  o’clock.  _ i 

3.  State  the  distribution  of  the  several  hours  of  the  day,  from  the  time  oi  rising  till  that 
of  retiring  to  rest,  with  the  distinctions  (if  any)  that  exist  in  this  respect  between  the 
several  days  of  the  week,  and  also  between  the  several  classes  of  the  students? 

The  following  is  the  distribution  of  time  during  the  period  of  the  ordinary  lectures.  On 
four  days  of  the  week,  viz  : — 


Monday,  Tuesday,  Tuuesdat,  and  Feidat. 

From  6 to  Dressing,  Angelus  Domini,  and  preparation  for  prayer. 
6-i  „ 7 Morning  i>rayor  and  meditation. 

” 7’  „ 8^  Study. 

Si  » ^ Mass. 

9 „ 10  Breakfast  and  recreation. 

” 10  „ lOi  Study. 

„ lOi  „ lU  Class. 

„ lli  „ 12  lleci'oatlon. 

12  „ 2 Study  (“Angelas  Domini”  at  12). 


Class.  , 

Visit  to  tlio  Most  Holy  Sacrament  for  about  S minutes,  dinner,  and  recreation. 
Study. 

Recreation. 

English  and  Irish  Classes  ; study  for  those  who  do  not  attend  them. 
Examination  of  conscience  for  a few  minutes,  “ Angelus  Domini,”  supper,  and 
recreation. 

Night  pi-aycr. 

Lights  extinguished. 


On  Satueday  the  same  as  above,  except— 


„ Hi  „ 1 Recreation. 

„ 1 „ 2 Class. 

„ 2 „ 2i  Recreation, 

j,  Singing  Class. 

2?  .,  3 Recreation. 

„ 3 „ 6 Visit  to  the  Holy  Sacrament,  dinner,  and  recreation. 

6 „ 8 Study  and  preparation  for  confession. 

On  Wednesday. 

8 Mass. 

j,  6^  » Breakfast  and  Recreation. 

Singing  Class. 

„ lOf  „ 10|  Recreation. 

„ 10^  „ 12  Class. 

12  „ 3 Walk  through  the  country. 

”,  3 „ 6 Recreation,  prolonged  as  on  Saturday. 

„ 6 „ 8 Study. 

On  Sunday. 

8 Mass. 

„ 9 ,.  10  Breakfast  and  recreation. 

„ 10  „ 11  Solemn  High  Mass. 

„ 11  „ 12  Recreation. 

„ 12  „ 12i  Sermon. 

„ 12i.„  2 Recreation. 

.,  2 „ . 3 Vespers. 

The  rest  of  the  day  as  on  Wednesday. 


When  the  hour  of  rising  is  6 o’clock,  there  is  study  from  6 to  8,  Mass  at  8,  study  from 
0^  to  lOi,  the  rest  of  the  day  being  distributed  as  before.  On  Wednesday,  the  time  of 
class  for  the  senior  students  is  an  hour  and  a-half,  for  the  junior  students  only  an  hour. 
On  Sundays  and  Wednesdays  the  junior  students  receive  religious  instruction  from 
till  6.  When  class  is  suspended,  the  students  have  a great  part  of  the  day  at  their  own 
disposal. 

4.  What  is  the  rule  of  the  College  with  respect  to  silence,  and  during  what  periods  of 
the  day  is  conversation  permitted  among  the  students  ? 

Silence  is  obligatory  during  the  time  assigned  for  study  and  the  exercises  of  piety,  and 
during  meals.  Conversation  is  permitted  during  the  hours  of  recreation. 

5.  State,  generally,  what  kinds  of  recreation  are  permitted  within  the  College,  and  what 
are  the  kinds  of  recreation  usually  adopted  by  the  students  ? 

The  students  are  permitted  to  take  any  kind  of  recreation  that  is  decorous,  and  not  injurious 
to  health.  Ball-playing,  playing  at  bowls,  and  prison-bars,  are  the  amusements  most  common 
amongst  them.  The  majority  pass  the  time  of  recreation  in  walking  about  the  play-grounds. 

6.  What  are  the  specific  duties  of  the  monitors,  and  by  Ayhom  are  they  appointed '? 
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The  duties  of  the  monitors  are  to  return  to  the  deans  the  names  of  those  who  may 
be  absent  from  prayer  without  leave,  and  to  assist  them  in  preserving  order  in  the  study- 
halls  and  on  the  corridors.  They  are  appointed  by  the  deans. 

7.  Are  there  any  baths  within  the  College  for  the  use  of  the  students,  and  what  regu- 
lations exist  as  to  bathing  ? i i • j r 

There  are  some  baths,  which  the  students  are  allowed  to  use  when  advised  by  the  medi- 
cal  attendant.  , , „ 

8.  What  is  the  period  of  the  College  vacation,  and  what  holidays  are  allowed  m the 
College  in  addition  to  this  period  ? 

The  summer  vacation  commences  on  the  1st  July,  and  ends  on  the  1st  September. 
There  is  a vacation  of  one  week  at  the  close  of  the  Christmas  examinations,  of  three  days 
at  the  commencement  of  I;ont,  and  of  one  week  after  Easter.  The  additional  holidays 
are  the  Queen’s  birth-day,  the  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the  College,  and  the  day 
after  St.  Patrick’s  day.  Jlany  other  days,  also,  when  the  lectures  are  suspended,  may  be 
regarded  as  hohdays. 

9.  Is  it  competent  for  the  students,  if  they  please,  to  remain  in  College  during  the 
vacation,  and  if  so,  on  what  terms  ? 

They  may  remain  if  they  please.  No  terms  or  conditions  are  imposed. 

10.  In  what  manner  is  the  time  of  the  students  who  so  remain  employed?  and  what 
assistance  or  direction  do  they  receive  in  their  studies? 

For  six  weeks  of  the  vacation  the  students  who  remain  in  the  College  attend  lectures  on 
recitation  and  delivery,  given  by  a professor  of  the  art,  whose  services  are  engaged  for  that 
time.  Two  of  the  more  advanced  students  are  appointed  to  give  lectures  during  a part 
of  the  vacation — one  in  the  elements  of  logic,  to  those  who  are  to  read  in  the  Logic  Class 
the  year  next  ensuing  ; the  other  in  mathematics,  to  those  who  are  to  read  in  the  class  of 
natural  philosophy.  The  students  are  free  to  employ  the  time  not  occupied  by  these 
lectures  in  any  way  they  please.  They  generally  employ  it  in  some  useful  study. 

] 1 . What  classes  of  the  students  are  admitted  to  read  in  the  library  ? Are  any  members 
of  the  College  permitted  the  use  of  books  out  of  the  library,  and  on  what  terms? 

All  the  students  who  have  completed  their  course  of  philosophy  are  admitted  to  read  in 
the  library.  Mombevs  of  the  College  arc  sometimes  allowed  the  use  of  books  out  of  the 
library,  but  never  without  the  permission  of  the  President  and  Librarian. 

1 2.  What  are  the  hours  of  opening  and  closing  the  library,  and  what  portion  of  the  day 
is  it  in  the  power  of  a student  to  spend  there,  marking  the  distinctions  (if  any)  which  exist 
in  tins  respect  between  the  several  days  of  the  week,  and  also  between  the  several  periods 
of  tlio  year  ? 

The  library  is  opened  at  ton  o’clock,  or  (when  the  hour  of  rising  is  five)  half-past  nine, 
and  it  is  always  closed  at  half-past  two.  It  is  seldom  opened  on  Wednesdays,  except  during 
vacation,  and  never  on  Sundays.  It  may  he  seen,  therefore,  by  referring  to  the  distribution 
of  time  already  given,  that  a student  can  spend  in  the  library  about  two  and  a-half  hours 
each  day  for  five  days  of  the  week,  with  an  additional  half-hour  when  the  time  of  rising  is 
five  o’clock.  For  about  a week  before  the  examinations  commence,  and  also  while  they 
are  going  on,  he  can  spend  in  it  about  four  and  a-half  hours  daily.  During  vacation,  while 
the  lectures  continue,  he  can  spend  in  it  about  three  and  a-half  hours,  and  for  the  remaining 
weeks  about  four  and  a-half  hours  every  day. 

13.  Are  any,  and  what,  restrictions  imposed  upon  the  students  who  are  admitted  to  the 
library  in  their  choice  of  books  for  reading  ? 

There  arc  no  formal  restrictions ; but  there  are  works  in  the  library,  which,  it  is  under- 
stood, arc  not  to  he  used  by  the  students,  and  from  the  reading  of  which  they  are  restrained 
by  their  own  sense  of  propriety. 

14.  Are  the  students  permitted  to  possess  books  for  their  private  reading,  and  if  so, 
under  what  restrictions,  if  any  ? Is  there  any  rule  obliging  the  students,  or  any  pai-t  of 
them,  to  possess  a Bible,  or  any  other,  and  what  hook  or  books?  Does  any,  and  what 
restriction  exist  as  to  the  admission  of  newspapers  into  the  CoUege,  and  if  so,  is  such 
restriction  enforced  strictly  or  otherwise  ? 

The  students  may  possess  as  many  books  as  they  please  for  their  private  reading,  subject 
to  the  inspection  of  the  deans,  whose  duty  it  is  to  take  care  that  they  shall  not  have  miy 
book  of  an  immoral,  infidel,  or  seditious  tendency.  They  are  obliged  to  have  the  Bible 
and  two  or  three  books  of  devotion,  beside  some  of  the  class-books.  The  Bursar  supphes 
those  to  the  students  at  their  entrance.  The  students  are  not  allowed  to  receive  newspapers, 
and  this  prohibition  is  strictly  enforced. 

15.  Are  there  any  regulations  as  to  the  correspondence  of  the  students  with  persons 
outside  the  College’?  Is  there  any  power  vested  in  the  College  authorities  of  inspecting 
the  letters  written  or  received  by  them;  if  so,  in  what  cases?  Has  such  power,  to  your 
knowledge,  been  over  exercised? 

The  students  have  perfect  freedom  of  correspondence  with  persons  outside  the  College. 
The  letters  leaving  the  College  are  dropped  into  boxes  provided  for  tiie  purpose,  and  ^ 
servant  brings  the  contents  of  these  boxes  every  day  to  the  post-office.  The  letters 
addressed  to  the  students  are  handed  to  them  by  the  letter-carrier  of  the  town,  eyei-y 
morning.  There  is  a power  of  inspection  given  by  the  Statutes — cap.  4,  No.  _4 — which, 
however,  is  not  understood  to  apply  to  sealed  letters.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  it 
was  exorcised  many  years  ago;  hut  it  has  never  been  used  by  the  present  administration. ; 

16.  What  regulations  exist  as  to  visits  of  the  students  in  one  another’s  rooms?  : . • 
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Ivo  student  is  allowed  to  visit  in  the  room  of  another  without  leave.  Appendix,  No.  8. 

17.  What  is  the  provision  made  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  students,  distinguish- 

ing- in  this  respect,  the  senior  and  junior  classes?  How  often  in  the  week,  and  for  what  president!  and) 
period,  and  by  whom,  and  in  what  manner,  is  such  religious  instruction  given  ? _ Deans’  Answers  to 

^ The  students  of  both  senior  and  junior  departments  have  a subject  of  meditation  read,  or 
proposed  to  them  every  morning.  The  subject  selected  is  either  some  groat  truth  of  faith, 
or  some  moral  duty  of  Christians  generally,  or  of  ecclesiastics  in  particular.  _ On  Sundays 
sermons  are  preached  by  divinity  students.  The  senior  students  receive  religious  instruc- 
tions once  a week,  and  sometimes  twice ; and  the  junior  students,  generally,  three  times 
a week,  for  a great  part  of  the  year.  In  addition  to  this,  the  junior  students,  who  attend 
the  Bible  Class,  receive  instructions  in  tbc  catechism.  The  catechetical  instnietions  are 
given  by  the  Vice-President,  the  others  by  the  deans. 

18.  State,  generally,  what  means  are  talcen  to  form  tlie  minds  of  the  students,  from  the 
times  of  their  entrance  into  College,  to  a s])iritual  and  devout  character,  by  means  of 
exhortations,  religious  exercises,  practices  of  devotion,  or  otherwise ; and  whether,  in  your 
opinion,  any  deficiency  exists  in  this  respect,  and  if  so,  what  change  you  would  suggest. 

^It  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  “ Rule  of  Piety  and  Domestic  Discipline,”  and  to  state  that 
its  provisions  arc  fully  carried  but.  Many  of  these  are  expressly  intended,  and  no  one 
acquainted  with  the  subject  will  doubt  that  they  are  well  adapted  “ to  fonn  the  minds  of 
the  students,  from  the  time  of  their  entrance  into  College,  to  a spiritual  and  devout 
character.”  It  would  be  needless  to  enumerate  here  again  the  practices  of  piety  already 
mentioned — No.  3 — as  prescribed  for  every  day.  According  to  the  “rule,”  the  first  act 
of  a student  in  the  morning,  as  weR  as  the  last  before  he  composes  himself  to  rest,  is  one 
of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  while  every  important  duty  of  the  day  is  begun  and  ended 
with  prayer.  The  students  are  required  by  the  rule  to  go  to  confession  and  (with  the 
approbation  of  the  confessor)  to  communion  once  a fortnight,  as  well  as  on  the  principal 
festivals  ; but,  in  point  of  fact,  they  go  much  more  frequently — generally  once  a week,  and 
many  of  tliem  twice.  The  duties  of  the  sacred  ministry  arc  kept  constantly  before  their 
minds,  and  the  virtues  necessary  for-those  wlio  aspire  to  it  are  constantly  inculcated,  by 
means  of  the  meditations  and  instructions  mentioned  in  the  preceding  No.  There  is  a 
spiritual  retreat  of  five  days  at  the  commencement  of  the  academical  year,  and  another  at 
Pentecost  of  four  clays  for  all  the  students,  and  of  five,  six,  or  seven  days  for  those  who 
receive  orders  : the  strictest  silence  is  observed  during  the  entire  time,  which  is  spent  in 
devout  meditations  and  other  pious  exercises.  There  are  also  devotions  practised  by  the 
students  in  private,  though  not  prescribed  by  the  rule — as,  for  example,  the  rosary — which 
is  recited  privately  by  almost  all  the  students  every  day,  though  it  is  not  prescribed  except 
during  Lent,  when  it  is  recited  publicly. 

L.  F.  Henehan,  President. 

11.  F.  Whitehead,  Vice-President. 

M.  Gaffney,  Senior  Dean. 

W.  M.  Lee,  Junior  Dean. 

James  O’Kane,  Junior  Dean. 

Richard  Hackett,  Junior  Dean. 


Answers  of  the  Rev.  Thojias  Forlong,  Professor  of  Divinity,  to  the  Questions  in  Paper  G. 

1.  State,  generally,  what  separation  is  made  between  the  several  classes  of  students, 

and  what  communication  is  permitted  between  the  classes  so  separated,  and  under  what 
circumstances  ? . n i , t • tt 

Tiio  classes  of  logic,  rhetoric,  and  humanity,  occupy  what  is  called  the  Junior  House, 
apart  from  the  portion  of  the  College  occupied  by  the  students  of  the  senior  classes. 
They  (tlie  junior  and  senior  students)  are  not  allowed  to  have  any  intercourse  or  com- 
munication ivith  each  other,  except  by  letters,  which  are  required  to  be  left  open,  and 
must  pass  through  the  hands  of  one  of  the  deans. 

2.  What  are  the  hours  of  rising  for  the  students,  stating  the  variations  (if  any)  at  the 
different  periods  of  the  year,  and  between  the  several  classes  of  students? 

The  general  regulation  is,  that  the  students  rise  at  six  o’clock,  from  the  time  of  entrance 
in  September  until  Jiaster;  from  tliat  time  they  rise  at  five  o’clock,^  till  the  close  of  the 
summer  examinations,  with-  the  exception  of  a week  or  ten  days  at  Whitsuntide.  There  is 
no  distinction  made  between  the  different  classes  of  students. 

3.  State  the  distribution  of  the  several  hours  of  the  day,  from  the  time  of  rising  till  that 
of  retiring  to  rest,  with  the  distinctions  (if  any)  that  exist  in  this  respect  between  the 
several  days  of  the  week,  and  also  between  the  several  classes  of  the  students  ? 

The  distribution  of  time  is  ordinarily  as  follows,  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and 
Fridays,  throughout  the  year  : — rising,  6 o'clock  ; prayer,  6^  ; study,  7 ; mass,  ; break- 
fast, 9;  recreation,  9^;  . study,  10;  lecture,  10^;  recreation,  HJ;  study,  12;  lecture,  2; 
visit  to  Blessed  Sacrament,  3 ; dinner,  3^ ; recreation,  3| ; study,  5 ; examination  of  conscience, 
8 ; supper,  8 • 10 ; recreation  till  9 ; prayer,  9 ; at  10,  lights  extinguished.  After  Easter 
an  additional  half-hour  is  added  to  study  in  the  morning,  and  another  immediately  before 
the  morning  lecture,  On  Saturdays  the  order  of  duties  is  the  same  until  twelve  o’clock  ; 
an  hour  is  then  left  at  the  disposal  of  the  students,  previously  to  the  lectures  in  Sacred 
Scripture  and  ecclesiastical  history,  in  the  senior  house, . and  of  Scripture  and  Clnistian 


Rev.  X.  I'uiionjs 
Answers  to  Raver  G. 
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Kev.  T.  Purlong's 
Answers  to  Paper  G. 


doctrine,  and  of  the  French  language,  in  the  junior  house.  The  aforesaid  lectures  occupy 
an  hour,  from  one  to  two  o’clock  ; at  quarter-past  two,  the  study  and  practice  of  churclt 
music  for  a half-hour.  The  evening  is  set  aside  for  confession.  OnWednes^days  theclassea 
of  Sacred  Scripture  and  ecclesiastical  history  in  the  senior  house, ^ and  oi  Sacred,  Scrip- 
ture and  Christian  Doctrine  and  of  the  French  language,  in  the  junior  house,  occupy,  the 
former  anliour  and  a-half  (from  half-past  ten  till  twelve  o’clock),  the  latter,  an  hour  (till 
half-past  eleven  o’clock).  At  twelve  o’clock  the  students  take  a -walk  into  the  country, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  deans,  and  return  towards  tliree  o’clock.  Sundays  are 
principally  ejnployed  in  devotional  exercises  (witli  intervals  of  recreation),  viz..  Low  Mass, 
at  whicli  the  students  communicate.  High  Mass,  sermon,  vespers.  The  two  hours  from 
six  to  8 o’clock  in  the  evening  are  devoted  to  study.  A portion  of  tho  second  yeaPs 
divines  attcjid  the  Irish  Class  throughout  the  year,  four  evenings  each  week,  from  seven 
till  eight  o’cloclc ; and  tlie  rhetoric  and  humanity  students,  the  class  of  English  rhetoric,  at 
the  same  time. 

4.  What  is  the  rule  of  tho  College  with  respect  to  silence,  and  during  what  periods  of 
the  day  is  conversation  permitted  among  the  students? 

Silence  is  observed,  except  at  the  hours  of  recreation,  or  the  time  occasionally  left  at 
the  disposal  of  the  students. 

5.  State,  generally,  what  kinds  of  recreation  are  permitted  within  the  College  ? and  what 
arc  the  kinds  of  recreation  usually  adopted  by  the  students  ? 

Walldng,  playing  at  ball  and  cricket,  or  a game  simUar  to  it,  are  the  principal  kinds  of 
recreation. 

6.  What  arc  the  specific  duties  of  the  monitors,  and  by  whom  are  they  appointed? 

The  monitors  are  charged  with  the  superintendence  of  the  students  during  the  hours  of 

study  and  recreation,  and  are  expected  to  report  to  the  deans  any  serious  disorder,  should 
they  witness  such.  In  the  prayer-hall,  each  monitor  has  charge  of  a certain  number  of 
benches,  and  sees  that  no  student  absent  himself  from  morning  or  night  prayer,  without 
permission. 

The  Statutes  give  tho  deans  the  right  of  selection  ; practically,  the  President  appoints, 
at  the  recommendation  of  the  Vice-President  and  deans. 

7.  Arc  there  any  baths  within  the  College  for  the  use  of  the  students,  and  what  regula- 
tions exist  as  to  bathing  ? 

Tlicrc  are  but  two,  as  far  as  I know  ; and  only  one  that  can  be  used  conveniently.^ 

8.  What  is  the  period  of  the  College  vacation,  aiid  wdiat  holidays  arc  allowed  in  the 
College  in  addition  to  this  period  ? 

The  summer  vacation  commences  towards  the  end  of  June,  and  ends  on  the  last  day 
of  August ; the  Christmas  vacation  comjirises  a period  of  eight  or  nine  days  ; and  Easter 
vacation  conimonces  and  terminates  with  Easter  week : there  are  otlier  days,  on  whieli 
there  is  a suspension  of  class  business  ; but  they  arc  either  entirely,  or  for  a considerable 
portion  of  them,  occupied  with  devotional  exercises.  No  occasional  days  of  relaxation  are 
allowed  the  students  during  tho  course  of  the  year.  A moderate  indulgence,  in  that 
respect,  w'ould,  in  niy  opinion,  be  found  beneficial  to  the  health,  bodily  and  mental,  of  the 
students. 

9.  Is  it  competent  for  the  students,  if  they  please,  to  remain  in  College  during  the  vaca- 
tion? and  if  so,  on  what  terms  ? 

Yes  ; on  the  same  terms  as  during  the  preceding  period  of  the  year. 

10.  In  w'hat  manner  is  the  time  of  the  students  who  so  remain  employed?  and  what 
assistance  or  direction  do  they  receive  in  their  studies? 

In  reading  and  recreation : a series  of  lectures  is  given,  during  the  three  vacations,  in 
elocution  and  delivery;  I am  not  aware  of  any  other  assistance  or  direction  they  receive. 

11.  What  classes  of  the  students  are  admitted  to  read  in  the  library?  Arc  any 
members  of  tlie  College  permitted  the  use  of  books  out  of  the  library,  and  on  wliat  terms. 

All  the  senior  students,  with  the  exception  of  the  Class  of  Natural  Philosophy.  The 
professors  and  students  are  allow'ed  the  use  of  books  out  of  the  library,  with  tho  pei'- 
inission  of  tho  President  and  Librarian. 

12.  What  are  the  hours  of  opening  and  closing  the  library,  and  wdiat  portion  of  the 
day  is  it  in  tho  power  of  a student  to  spend  there,  marking  the  distinctions  (if  any)  whicli 
exist  in  this  respect  between  the  several  days  of  the  week,  and  also  between  the  several 
periods  of  the  year  ? 

TJic  library  is  open  to  students,  from  ten  o’clock  to  two,  each  day,  with  the  exception 
of  Sundays  and  Wednesdays.  During  that  space  of  time,  a student  may  spend  there  two 
hours,  at  least.  During  the  time  of  vacation,  he  may  spend  four  hours. 

13.  Arc  any,  and  what,  restrictions  imposed  upon  the  students  wdio  are  admitted  to  the 
library  in  their  choice  of  books  for  reading  ? 

It  is  e.xpectcd  that  the  students  will  read  such  works  only  as  contain  solid  and  usojul 
instruction,  connected  with,  or  at  least  subsidiary  to,  the  etfoctive  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  their  future  ministry.  I am  not  aware  of  any  positive  restriction  being  actually 
enforced.  _ _ 

14.  Are  the  students  permitted  to  possess  hooks  for  their  private  reading,  and  n so, 
under  what  restrictions,  if  any  ? Is  there  any  rule  obliging  the  students,  or  any  pai’t  oi 
them,  to  possess  a Bible,  or  any  other,  and  what  book  or  books?  Does  any,  and  what, 
restriction  exist  as  to  the  admission  of  newspapers  into  the  College,  and  il‘  so,  is  such 
restriction  enforced  strictly  or  otherwise  ? 
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They  are  allowed  to  have  boohs  for  their  private  reading ; liable,  however,  to  tlic  Appendix,  No.  8. 
inspection  of  the  dems.  Each  student,  at  entrance  is  obliged  to  provide  hinKolf  with  a ^ 
onm'  of  the  Bible ; the  “ Memorial  ol  a Christian  Life ; and  the  Jiievatioii  ot  the  ooul.  Ausweis  to  I’aiierG. 
Of  coarse,  the  text-boohs  used  in  the  different  classes  are  indispensably  necessary  for  him. 

Newspapers  arc  not  admitted  into  the  College ; and  I presume  the  prohibition  is  strictly 

jYre  there  any  regulations  as  to  the  correspondence  of  the  students  with  persons 
outside  the  College  ? Is  there  any  power  vested  in  the  College  authorities  of  inspecting 
the  letters  written  or  received  by  them ; if  so,  in  what  cases  ? Has  such  power,  to  your 
inowlodge,  been  ever  oxorciBcd  ? , .1 

All  letters  despatched  by  the  students  to  persons  outside  the  College  pass  through  the 
hands  of  the  dean.  He  is  empowered,  should  a well-founded  suspicion  of  objectionable 
correspondence  attach  to  any  stadent,  to  inspect  his  papers  and  Ins  open  letters,  alter 
havin'^  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  President.  I am  not  in  possession  of  any  case  of  the 
exerefse  of  this  power.  . . „ , •,  x • - o 

16  What  regulations  exist  as  to  visits  of  the  students  in  one  another  s rooms  / 

No  student  is  allowed,  without  permission  of  the  dean,  to  enter  another's  room.  _ 

17  What  is  the  provision  made  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  students,  distiiiguish- 
iiio-  in  this  respect,  the  senior  and  junior  classes?  How  often  in  the  week,  and  for  what 
nenocl,  and  by  wliom,  and  in  wliat  manner,  is  sucli  religious  instruction  given  ? 

^ In  tiie  discharge  of  ray  collegiate  duties,  those  matters  do  not  come  under  niy  immediate 
observation;  noi%  indeed,  do  I possess  any  precise  iiifonnation  regarding  tlicni, 

18  State,  generally,  wliat  means  arc  taken  to  form  the  iiuiiJs  of  the  students,  from  the 
times  of  their  entrance  into  College,  to  a spiritual  and  devout  character,  by  moans  of  exhor- 
tations, religious  exercises,  practices  of  devotion,  or  otherwise ; and  whether,  in  your 
opinion,  any  deficiency  exists  in  this  respect,  and  if  so,  what  change  you  would  suggest. 

Ane.xact  observance  of  the  rules  of  the  College  is  regarded  as  being  mainly  instrumental 
in  tlic  formation  of  tlie  clerical  character.  Tlic  constant  repression  of  natural  inclination  to 
indolence  and  self-indulgence,  which  the  rule  requires,  trains  insensibly  to  habits  of  self- 
control  and  prompt  attention  to  the  call  of  duty — tlie  study,  silence,  and  retirement,  which 
it  prescribes,  are  well  ciilculated  to  produce  habits  of  thoughtfulness^  and  recollection. 

Such  a course  of  discipline  continued  for  a period  oi  several  years,  comprising  two  spmtual 
retreats  each  year — confession  each  week,  or  at  least  each  fortnight,  frequent  coiiiiiiumon, 
and  exhortations  oft  repeated,  on  the  duties  and  virtues  of  the  ecclesiastical  state,  is  well 
calculated,  it  would  seem,  to  form  the  minds  of  the  students  to  a spiritual  and  devout 
character;  yet  I do  not  by  any  means  undertake  to  affirm,  that  our  present  system  ot 
discipline  is  in  every  way  perfect.  The  distribution  of  the  students  into  smaller  sections, 
distinct,  and  separate  from  each  other,  has  been  suggested  as  a most  desirable  improvement. 

It  would  seem  to  me  most  expedient,  for  the  same  purpose,  that  there  should  be  each  day 
a public  siiiritual  lecture,  and  that  certain  feasts,  as  for  example,  those  of  the  apostles,  should 
he  observed  with  more  solemnity.  It  might  be  said  that  our  present  system  of  discipline  is 
somewhat  calculated  to  give  an  undue  prominence  to  mere  literary  training  ; and  that  whilst 
it  impresses  fully  on  the  minds  of  the  students  the  value  of  literary  attainments,^  it  does 
not  as  distinctly  convey  the  necessity  and  importance  of  the  ecclesiastical  spirit  and 
perfection  which  it  is  their  duty  to  cultivate. 

Thomas  Furlono, 

Professor  of  the  Class  of  Second  Year’s  Divines. 


Answers  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Nevilee.  Professor  of  Theology,  to  the  Questions  in  Rcv.  iienry  Neville's 
Paper  G.  Answers  toPni>erG. 

1.  State,  generally,  what  separation  is  made  between  the  several  classes  of  students, 
and  what  communication  is  permitted  between  the  classes  so  separated ; and  under  what 

'^^Tlm^Slle^e  is  divided  into  two  houses,  senior  and  junior.  The  junior  house  com- 
prises the  classes  of  humanity,  rhetoric,  and  philosophy : the  senior,  tlie  remaining 
classes  of  tho  establishment.  Without  the  ponnission  of  the  President,  no  personal  com- 
munication is  allowed  to  the  students  of  those  houses. 

2.  What  are  the  hours  of  rising  for  the  students,  stating  the  variations  (if  any)  at  the 
different  periods  of  the  year,  and  between  tho  several  classes  of  students? 

The  hour  of  rising  is  six  o’clock  throughout  tho  year,  with  the  exception  of  the  week’s 
vacation  at  Christmas,  when  tlie  students  are  permitted  lo  sleep  until  seven,  and  the 
interval  between  Easter  and  the  close  of  tho  academic  ycai’,  when  they  rise  at  five.  This 
law  is  the  same  for  all. 

3.  State  the  distribution  of  tho  several  hours  of  the  day,  from  the  time  of  nsing  till  that 
of  retiring  to  rest,  with  the  distinctions  (if  any)  that  exist  in  this  respect  between  the 
several  days  of  the  week,  and  also  between  the  several  classes  of  the  students  ? 

Half  an  hour  is  allowed  between  the  time  of  rising  and  morning  prayer:  prayer  lasts 
for  another  half  hour.  On  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  Iridays,  and  Saturdays,  an 
; hour  and  a half  is  then  given  to  study  : on  Sunday's  and  Wednesdays  one  hour.  Attend- 
ance at  the  community  Mass  is  next  in  the  order  of  the  duties,  after  which  breakfast. 
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AppiiKDix,  No.  8.  On  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Tliursdays,  and  Fridays,  the  recreation  hour  lasts  from  breakfast 
„ — . . till  ten  o’clock.  Half  an  hour  is  then  giren  to  immediate  preparation  for  class ; class  con- 
AnswersTo  Paper g!  tinu-CS  for  an  hour,  and  is  followed  by  half  an  hour’s  recreation.  Study  is  then  resumed 
for  two  hours,  that  is,  until  second  class,  which  also  lasts  for  an  hour.  On  Sundays  the 
students  are  free  from  breakfast  time  until  ten  o’clock,  when  they  again  assemble  in  the 
chapel  for  High  Mass.  The  interval  of  about  an  hour  from  High  Mass  until  twelve  o’clock 
is  unemployed.  Four  sermons  are  then  preached  by  students  (selected  from  the  two 
senior  classes)  in  different  halls  of  the  College,  wliich  are  attended  by  the  members  of  the 
communitv  according  to  a fixed  distribution.  After  sermon  another  interval  of  an  hour 
and  a lialf  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  students.  At  two  o’clock  vespers  are  sung  in  the 
chapel,  and  continue  for  an  hour.  On  Wednesdays,  after  morning’s  recreation,  half  an 
hour  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  Gregorian  chant.  The  class  of  Sacred  Scripture,  and  a 
class  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  are  then  held,  and  last  for  an  hour  and  a half.  The  time 
from  this  until  three  o’clock  is  occupied  by  a ^valk  outside  the  walls  of  the  College. 
Whilst  tlie  senior  students  attend  the  lectures  of  Scripture  or  ecclesiastical  history,  the 
juniors  are  engaged,  some  at  a Bible  Class,  others  at  a class  of  French.  The  occupations 
of  Saturday  differ  from  those  of  the  otlier  week  days  in  this  only,  that  on  it  Scripture, 
Ecclesiastical  History,  French,  and  Bible  Classes  are  held  at  one  o’clock  for  an  hour,  and  a 
class  of  Gregorian  chant  for  half  an  hour  afterwards.  The  dinner  hour  for  the  students 
is  three  o’clock,  which  is  succeeded  by  recreation,  continuing  until  six  o’clock  on  Sundays, 
Wednesday's,  and  Saturdays,  until  five  only  on  the  other  evenings  of  the  week.  The 
evenings  up  to  eight  o’clock  are  employed  in  study,  with  an  interruption  of  one  quarter  of 
an  liour  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Fridays.  On  the  same  evenings  the 
students  of  second  year’s  theology  attend  an  Irish  class,  and  the  humanists  a class  of 
Belles  Lettres  from  seven  to  eight.  The  day  closes  thus — at  eight  o’clock  supper; 
recreation  from  that  to  nine,  night  prayer,  and  at  ten  all  in  bed. 

4.  What  is  tlie  rule  of  the  College  with  respect  to  silence,  and  during  what  periods  of 
the  day  is  conversation  permitted  among  the  students  ? 

The  rule  of  silence  embraces  all  periods  of  the  day,  ivith  the  exception  of  those  allowed 
for  recreation. 

5.  State,  generally,  wliat  kinds  of  recreation  are  permitted  within  the  College,  and  what 
are  the  kinds  of  recreation  usually  adopted  by  the  students? 

All  the  ordinary  athletic  exercises  are  permitted,  with  the  exception  of  a few,  which  are 
considered  dangerous,  such  as  hurling  and  foot-ball.  Chess  and  backgammon  do  not 
appear  to  bo  positively  forbidden,  but  they  are  certainly  discountenanced. 

6.  What  are  the  specific  duties  of  the  monitors,  and  by  whom  are  they  appointed? 

The  monitors  are  appointed  by  the  President;  and  their  duties  are  to  make  retunis 

of  the  exact  attendance  of  the  students  at  prayer,  and  of  their  regularity  in  the  study 
halls. 

7.  Are  there  any  baths  within  the  College  for  the  use  of  the  students,  and  what  regula- 
tions exist  as  to  bathing  ? 

There  arc  no  baths  in  the  establishment.  This  is  a deficiency  which  requires  to  he 
remedied. 

8.  What  is  the  period  of  the  College  vacation,  and  what  holidays  are  allowed  in  the 
college  in  addition  to  this  period? 

The  College  vacation  extends  from  about  tbe  24th  of  June  to  the  1st  of  September. 
The  additional  holidays  are  a week  at  Christmas,  a w'eek  at  Easter,  together  with  the 
festivals  of  the  church.  The  studies  are  suspended  for  three  da3’S  in  the  beginning  of 
November,  and  for  three  days  at  the  beginning  of  Lent ; but  these  can  scarcely  be 
reclconed  bohdays  in  the  sense  of  the  question,  being  in  a good  part  occupied  with  special 
religious  exercises. 

9.  Is  it  competent  for  tbe  students,  if  they  please,  to  remain  in  College  during  the  vaca- 
tion, and  if  so,  on  what  terms? 

It  is ; and  no  terms  are  annexed. 

10.  In  what  manner  is  the  time  of  the  students,  who  so  remain,  employed?  and  what 
assistance  or  direction  do  they  receive  in  their  studies  ? 

During  six  weeks  of  the  time  they  attend  a class  of  elocution  for  an  hour  each  day.  The 
junior  classes  are  also  lectured  in  logic  and  in  science.  The  remaining  time  is  at  the 
disposal  of  the  students  themselves. 

11.  Wliat  classes  of  the  students  are  admitted  to  read  in  the  library?  Are  any 
members  of  tbe  College  permitted  tbe  use  of  books  out  of  the  library,  and  on  what 
teiTns  ? 

Ail  theological  students  are  permitted  to  read  in  the  library.  The  professors,  and  on 
rare  occasions  some  others,  arc  allowed  to  remove  books  from  the  library,  having  fiitt 
obtained  leave  from  tbe  President  and  Librarian. 

12.  What  are  the  boiu's  of  opening  and  closing  tbe  library,  and  what  portion  of  tbe  day 

is  it  in  tbe  power  of  a student  to  spend  there,  marking  the  distinctions  (if  any)  which 
exist  in  this  respect  between  the  several  days  of  the  week,  and  also  between  tbe  several 
periods  of  tbe  year  ? • 

The  library  is  open  each  day  from  10  tOl  2 o’clock,  Sundays  and  Wednesdays  excepted 
on  the  latter  day  it  is  closed  at  12.  ■ 

13.  Are  any,  and  what,  restrictions  imposed  upon  the  students  who  are  admitted  to  the 

library  in  tliem  choice  of  books  for  reading  ? ■ 
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I know  of  none.  . . t j 

^ 14.  Are  the  students  permitted  to  possess  books  for  their  priyate  reading,  and  it  so, 
•under  what  restrictions,  if  any?  Is  there  any  rule  obliging  the  students,  or  any  part  of 
them,  to  possess  a Bible,  or  any  other,  and  what  book  or  books?  Does  any,  and  what, 
restriction  exist  as  to  the  admission  of  newspapers  into  the  College,  and  if  so,  is  such  restric- 
tion enforced  strictly  or  otherwise  ? 

The  students  are  permitted  to  have  books  for  their  private  reading,  wdiich  the  deans  are 
bound  to  inspect,  with  the  power  of  removing  any  they  may  deem  objectionable.  Each 
student,  at  entrance,  is  bound  to  provide  himself  with  a Bible,  and  two  pious  treatisess— 
the  “Elevation  of  the  Soul  to  God,”  and  the  “Memorial  of  a Christian  Life,”  'She-, 
introduction  of  newspapers  into  the  house  is  strictly  prohibited,  and,  if  detected,  would, . 
I presume,  be  punished  wdth  severity. 

15.,  Are  there  any  regulations  as  to  the  correspondence  of  the  students  with  persons  • 
outside  the  College  ? Is  there  any  power  vested  in  the  College  authorities  of  inspecting 
the  letters  written  or  received  by  them ; if  so,  in  what  cases  ? Has  such  power,  to  your  • 
knowledge,  been  ever  exercised  ? 

I know  of  no  regulations  restricting  the  students  in  tlieir  correspondence  with  exterhs. 
The  College  authorities  possess  no  right  to  inspect  sealed  letters  written  or  received  by 
them.  I am  not  aware  that  they  ever  attempted  to  exercise  such  power.  They  do,  how- 
ever, claim  the  right  to  examine  unsealed  letters  or  documents  in  peculiar  circurastauces. 

16.  What  regulations  exist.as  to  visits  of  the  students  in  one  another’s  rooms? 

Students  are  strictly  forbidden  to  enter  one  another’s  rooms. 

17.  What  is  the  provision  made  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  students,  distinguish- 
ing, in  this  respect,  the  senior  and  junior  classes  ? How  often  in  the  week,  and  for  what  • 
period,  and  by  whom,  and  in  what  manner,  is  such  religious  instruction  given? 

The  students,  from  the  age  at  which  they  enter,  and  the  class  of  society  from  whichs' 
they  are  taken,  are  presumed  to  have  attained  the  proficiency  of  ordinarily  well  instructed. 
Catholics : should  a person,  in  any  case,  be  found  deficient,  bis  instruction  devolves  upon;-' 
Ills  confessor.  Further  religious  instruction  is  communicated  in  the  Bible  Class,  of  which 
we  have  already  spoken,  and  in  occasional  lectures  given  by  the  deans.  But  the  perfecting 
of  the  students  in  this  respect,  so  as  to  qualify  tliem  for  the  religious  guidance  of  others; 
is  effected  in  the  classes  of  Scripture  and  theology. 

18.  State,  generally,  what  means  are  taken  to  form  the  minds  of  the  students,  from  the 
times  of  their  entrance  into  College,  to  a spiiltual  and  devout  chai-actev,  by  means  of 
exhortations,  religious  exercises,  practices  of  devotion,  or  otherwise ; and  whether,  in 
your  opinion,  any  deficiency  exists  in  this  respect,  and  if  so,  wliat  change  you  would 
suggest. 

The  provisions  with  us  to  form  the  minds  of  the  students  for  the  sacerdotal  state,  are 
the  same  as  those  adopted  in  all  Catholic  seminaries.  The  academical  year  commences 
with  a retreat  of  five  days,  which  are  employed  exclusively  in  religions  exercises;  the 
strictest  silence  being  observed  during  the  entire  time.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  on 
the  occasion  of  taking  orders,  the  students  go  through  another  retreat.  The  permanent 
•provisions  through  the  year  are,  the  attendance  at  daily  mass,  the  frequenting  of  the 
sacraments  of  penance  and  the  Eucharist,  at  least,  every  fortnight,  the  daily  visit  of  tlie 
blessed  sacrament,  and  the  half  hour’s  meditation  at  morning  prayer,  all  which  are  of  obli- 
gation. Other  means  of  promoting  piety  are  generally  adopted  by  the  students  of  their 
own  choice,  such  as  the  recital  of  additional  prayers  in  private,  and  the  reading  of  spiritual 
books.  I do  not  think  that  any  deficiency  exists  in  this  department. 

Henry  Neville, 

Professor  of  First  Y ear’s  Divinity. 


Answers  of  Rev.  S.  Gilltc,  Professor  of  Sacred  Sciipture  and  Hebrew,  to  the  Questions 
in  Paper  G. 

1.  State,  generally,  what  separation  is  made  between  the  several  classes  of  students,  and 
what  communication  is  permitted  between  the  classes  so  sepai-ated : and  under  what 
circumstances  ? 

The  students  of  the  three  junior  classes  are  kept  apart  from  those  of  higher  standing. 
Tliey  inhabit  a distinct  portion  of  the  building,  and  have  a separate  chapel,  refectory,  and 
park  for  recreation.  No  communication  is  permitted  between  students  thus  separated. 

2.  What  are  the  hours  of  rising  for  the  students,  stating  the  variations  (if  any)  at  the 
different  periods  of  the  year,  and  between  the  several  classes  of  students  ? 

All  classes  of  students  rise  at  the  same  hour,  viz.,  at  five  o’clock,  from  Easter  until  the 
18th  of  June,  and  at  six  o’clock  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 

3.  State  the  distribution  of  the  sevei-al  hours  of  the  day,  from  the  time  of  rising  till  that 
of  retiring  to  rest,  with  the  distinctions  (if  any)  that  exist  in  this  respect  between  the 
several  days  of  the  week,  and  also  between  the  several  classes  of  tlie  students  ? 

On  Jlondays,  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Fridays,  prayer,  7 study,  8^  mass,  9 breakfast 
and  recreation,  10  study,  10|  class,  llj  recreation,  12  study,  2 class,  3 prayer,  3-^-  dinner 


Appendix,  No.  8. 

Rev.  Hemy  Neville’s 
Answers  to  PnperG.. 


Rev.  S.  Gillies 
Ansivei's  to  Paper  G. 
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Api-endix,  No.  8.  and  recreation,  5 study,  recreation,  7 study,  8 i>rayer,  supper,  and  recreation,  9 night 
Hev  s.  ^iue’s  prayer — candles  out  at  ten.  Except,  first,  'ndien  the  hour  of  rising  is  5 — 8 mass,  8^  break- 
-Answers  to  Paper  G.  fast,  Study,  lOi  class ; and  second,  some  students  of  second  divinity  year  attend  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Irisli  fi’om  7 until  8,  the  Professor  of  English  Literature  lectures  at  the  same 
hour ; third,  Hebrew  lectures  on  Thursday  at  3 2 ; fourth,  Dunboync  students  attend  class 
but  four  times  a week.  On  Wednesday,  as  before,  except  8 mass,  9 breakfast,  9f  class, 
10|-  recreation,  10^  class,  12  walk  in  the  country,  C study,  Sprayer.  On  Saturday,  as 
before,  except  IH  recreation,  1 class,  2 recreation,  2}  class,  2J  recreation,  and  evening 
study  as  on  \^'’ednesday.  On  Sunday,  8 mass,  9 bi'cakfast,  1 0 high  mass,  1 1 recreation,  12  . 
sermon,  12^  recreation,  2 vespers,  3 prayer.  Evening  study  as  on  Wednesday. 

4.  What  is  the  rule  of  the  College  with  respect  to  silence,  and  during  what  periods  of 
the  day  is  conversation  permitted  among  the  students? 

Conversation  is  permitted  among  the  students  during  the  hours  of  recreation  only. 

6.  State,  gcmerally,  what  kinds  of  recreation  are  permitted  within  the  College,  and  what 
arc  the  kinds  of  recreation  usually  adopted  by  the  students? 

The  only  restriction  as  to  recreation,  regards  such  bodily  exercises  as  are  dangerous  to 
life  and  limb,  and  such  sedentary  games  as  appear  to  have  the  remotest  connexion  with 
gambling.  The  greater  number  of  the  students  pass  their  recreation  hours  walking  iu  the 
parlc  or  in  the  cloisters. 

6.  What  are  the  specific  duties  of  the  monitors,  and  by  whom  are  they  appointed  ? 

The  duties  of  the  monitors  and  the  manner  of  their  appointment  are  fixed  by  Statute : — 

“ Administros  quos  volunt  Decani  ipsi  sibi  legunto  ex  alumnorum  mimcro,  natu  maximos, 
doctrinis  provectiorcs,  iiquo  inonitorcs  appellandi,  censurm  laboriosissimm  particulas  exer- 
conto.  Dignos  fidelitcv  notanto  deferunto” — (cap.  4,  par.  7). 

7.  Are  there  any  baths  within  the  College  for  the  use  of  the  students,  and  what  regula- 
tions exist  as  to  bathing  ? 

There  is  but  one  bath  within  the  College  for  the  use  of  the  students. 

8.  What  is  the  period  of  the  College  vacation,  and  what  holidays  are  allowed  in  the 
College  in  addition  to  this  period  ? 

Vacation  commences  about  the  24th  of  Juno,  and  ends  on  the  31st  of  August.  In  addi- 
tion a week  is  allowed  after  the- close  of  the  Christmas  examinations,  and  another  at  Easter; 
the  Queen’s  birthday,  and  the  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the  College  are  vacant  days. 
These  are  the  only  bona  fide  holidays  enjoyed  by  the  students,  for  duiing  the  other  days  on 
which  class  is  not  held  they  are  quite  as  busily  eniployed  as  they  are  upon  class  days. 
Thus,  from  the  23rd  of  September  until  the  2nd  of  January,  and  during  the  four  days 
which  precede  the  Midsummer  examinations,  they  are  engaged  in  revising  the  subjects  read 
in  class  during  tlic  previous  half  year.  The  Pentecost  recess  of  seven  days  is  taken  up 
witii  the  public  offices  of  the  Church  and  other  religious  exercises,  as  are  also  the  four 
days  before  Eastor  Sunday  and  the  different  festivals  throughout  the  year.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  three  days  allowed  in  November,  and  at  the  beginning  of  Lent.  On  all  tliese 
days,  with  the  e.sception  of  three,  the  students  are  obliged  to  observe  the  hours  of  morning 
and  evening  study. 

9.  Is  it  competent  for  the  students,  if  they  please,  to  remain  in  College  during  the  vaca* 
tion,  and  if  so,  on  what  terms? 

Students  may  remain  in  the  College  free  of  charge  during  the  vacation. 

10.  In  what  manner  is  the  time  of  the  students  who  so  remain  employed?  and  what 
assistance  or  direction  do  they  receive  in  tlieir  studies  ? 

Those  who  remain  are  obliged  to  study  in  silence  for  three  hours  and  a-half  every  day, 
also  to  attend  tlio  usual  religious  exercises  of  the  College.  Such  as  are  about  to  read 
natural  ])hilosophy  in  the  coming  year  arc  lectured  in  mathematics,  and  those  about  to  read 
moral  philosophy,  in  logic,  by  persons  appointed  for  the  purpose.  All  attend  a daily 
lecture  in  elocution. 

11.  What  classes  of  the  students  arc  admitted  to  read  in  the  library  ? Are  any  members 
of  the  College  permitted  the  use  of  books  out  of  the  library,  and  on  what  terms? 

The  Statutes  (cap.  10,  par.  7)  define  the  classes  permitted  to  read  in  the  library.  In 
practice,  all  divinity  students  ai’o  allowed  to  read  there.  To  take  a book  from  the  library 
it  is  requisite  to  have  permission  both  from  the  President  and  the  Librarian.  Such  per- 


mission is  rarely  sought  for. 

12.  Wliat  are  the  hours  of  opening  and  closing  the  library,  and  what  portion  of  the  day 
is  it  in  the  power  of  a student  to  spend  there,  marking  the  distinctions  (if  any)  which 
exist  in  tliis  rosj)cct  between  the  several  days  of  the  week,  and  also  between  the  several 
periods  of  the  year  ? 

The  library  is  open  from  10  until  lOi,  and  from  2 until  3 every  day  except  Sunday 
and  Wednesday;  on  vacant  days,  from  10  until  2L  Dunboyne  students  have  access  to 
the  library  at  all  hours. 

13.  Arc  any,  and  what,  restrictions  imposed  upon  the  students  who  arc  admitted  to  the 
library  in  their  choice  of  books  for  reading  ? 

I am  not  aware  of  any. 

14.  Are  the  students  permitted  to  possess  books  for  their  private  reading,  and  if  so, 
under  what  restrictions^  if  any?  Is  there  any  rule  obliging  the  students,  or  any  part  of 
them,  to  possess  a Bible,  or  any  other,  and  wliat  book  or  brooks?  Does  any,  and  what, 
restriction  exist  as  to  the  admission  of  noivspapers  into  the  College,  and  if  so,  is  such 
restriction  enforced  strictly  or  otherwise  ? 
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Students  are  allowed  to  possess  for  their  private  reading  whatever  hoohs  they  please,  Ai-i-es^  No.  s.  ' 
except  such  as  would  divert  their  rainds  from  serious  study,  as  novels,  and  tho  like.  The 
Statutes  also  prohibit  under  pain  of  expulsion  “ Scripta  ad  rcligioncra  Catholicara  Koraa-  Answers  to  Taper  G. 
iiam  nialedictis  violandam  pertinentia,  inoresve  labefactandos,  seditionesve  concitand^.” 

Newspapers  are  strictly  forbidden.  Every  student  is  bound  to  have  a Bible  in  his  possession. 

15  aW  there  any  regulations  as  to  the  correspondence  of  the  students  with  persons 
outside  the  College?  Is  there  any  power  vested  in  tho  College  authorities  of  inspecting 
the  letters  written  or  received  by  them  ; if  so,  in  what  cases  ? lias  such  power,  to  your 
knowledge,  been  over  exercised  ? „ , . . 

I am  not  aware  of  any  regulations  which  affect  tho  coiTCspondence  of  students  with 
persons  outside  the  College  There  is  a statute  which  authorizes  the  deans  in  certain  cases 
to  e.vamiiie  the  papers  of  a student.  “ Decani . . . libros  curiosc  inspiciunto,  et  si  justissima 
suspicio  prmiverit,  ipsa  quoque.  Preside  annuente,  scrinia  et  chartas” — (cap.  4,  par.  4).  I 
cannot  say  whether  this  power  of  inspection  is  understood  to  extend  to  letters  written  by 
students  or  received  by  them.  Letters  have  never,  to  iny  knowledge,  been  inspected. 

16.  What  regulations  exist  as  to  visits  of  the  students  in  one  another’s  rooms? 

Students  are  not  allowed  to  enUr  one  another’s  rooms. 

17.  What  is  the  provision  made  for  the  religious  instruction  of  tho  students,  distin- 
oTiishing,  in  tills  respect,  the  senior  and  junior  classes?  How  oiten  in  the  ivcelc,  and  for 
what  period,  and  by  whom,  and  in  what  manner,  is  such  religious  instruction  given? 

18.  State,  generally,  what  means  are  taken  to  form  the  minds  of  tlic  students,  from  the 
times  of  their  entrance  into  College,  to  a spiritual  and  devout  character,  by  means  of 
exhortations,  religious  exercises,  practices  of  devotion,  or  otherwise  ; and  whether,  in  your 
opinion,  any  deficiency  exists  in  this  respect?  and  if  so,  what  change  you  would  suggest. 

lleligious  instruction  is  imparted  to  each  student  by  his  confessor,  to  all  collectively  by 
the  deans  in  occasional  exhortations,  and  by  the  Professors  of  Theology  and  Scripture  in 
their  respective  classes.  It  is  impossible  to  specify  tlie  means  by  which  the  minds  of  the 
students  are  formed  to  a spiritual  and  devout  chai-acter,  as  all  their  e.xercises,  their  retreats, 
meditations,  and  pious  lectures,  tho  observance  of  their  rules,  and  their  studies,  except 
those  of  a purely  literary  nature,  all  tend  to  the  same  end,  to  form  their  minds  to  virtue 
and  piety,  and  to  fit  them  for  the  sacred  ministry  to  which  they  aspire. 

S.  GlLLlC, 

Professor  of  Sacred  Scripture  and  Hebrew. 


Answers  of  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Russell,  d.d..  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  Histoiw,  to  the  Itov.  C.  w.  Russell’s 
Questions  in  Paper  G.  ‘ "f" 

[As  several  of  the  interrogatories  in  this  Paper  relate  to  mattcr-s  of  fact  and  of  detail 
which  fall  directly  within  the  province  of  the  President,  Vice-President,  and  Deans,  and  not 
at  all  within  that  of  the  Professors,  I shall  not  trouble  the  Commissioners  with  any  observa- 
tions upon  them.  Of  this  class  are  queries  1,2,  3,  4,  5,  (5,  10,  and  17.  I shall  confine 
myself,  therefore,  to  the  remaining  interrogatories.] 

'7.  Are  there  any  baths  within  the  College  for  the  use  of  the  students,  and  what  regula- 
tions exist  as  to  bathing  ? 

There  is  a bath  for  the  use  of  invalids  in  each  of  the  infirmaries — that  for  the  senior 
students  and  that  for  the  junior  students — but  no  general  accommodation  for  batliing. 

8.  What  is  the  period  of  the  College  vacation,  and  what  holidays  are  allowed  in  the 
College  in  addition  to  this  period  ? 

The  annual  vacation  commences  about  June  24,  and  ends  on  September  1.  There 
is  a short  recess  of  about  eight  days  after  the  January  examinations,  and  another  of  the 
same  duration  at  Easter.  There  are  also  two  holidays  at  ILillow-e’en,  and  three  at  Shrove- 
tide; and  the  ordinary  festivals  of  obligation,  the  Nativity  and  Purification  of  the  Blessed 
■Virgin,  (which  we  observe  as  festivals,)  the  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the  College, 
and  the  Queen’s  birthday  are  also  allowed  as  holidays  in  the  College.  The  students  (as  a 
general  rule)  are  not  permitted  to  leave  the  College,  except  during  the  annual  vacation. 

9.  Is  it  competent  for  tho  students,  if  they  please,  to  remain  in  College  during  the 
vacation,  and  if  so,  on  what  terms? 

It  is  competent  for  any  student  to  remain  in  College  during  the  vacation.  No  special 
permission  is  required  for  the  purpose. 

10.  In  what  manner  is  the  time  of  the  students,  who  so  remain,  employed  ? and  what 
assistance  or  direction  do  they  receive  in  their  studies? 

The  students  who  remain  during  vacation  are  obliged  to  attend  the  same  daily  religious 
exercises  as  during  the  academical  year.  As  relates  to  literary  exercises,  they  arc  bomul 
to  the  observance  of  silence  during  tlie  ordinary  morning  and  evening  study,  tho  rest  of  the 
day  being  free.  Those  who  arc  to  join  the  classes  of  logic  and  natural  philosophy  in  the 
coining  year,  are  required  to  attend  preparatory  lectures  in  these  elejDartments,  delivered, 
on  four  days  in  the  week,  by  lecturers  appointed  from  among  the  senior  students;  and  all, 
without  exception,  attend  daily  lectures  in  elocution.  The  library  is  open  for  their  use 
from  ton  o’clock  till  two,  each  day. 

1 1.  What  classes  of  tho  students  are  admitted  to  read  in  the  library  ? Are  any  members 
of  the  College  permitted  the  use  of  books  out  of  the  library,  and  on  what  terms  ? 

2 A 
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A^>PE^^l>Ix,  Ni>.  8.  The  divinity  students  alone.  T consider  it  a great  disadvantage  to  the  studies  in  my 
■—  department,  that  the  students  of  natural  philosophy, who  are  members  of  the  Ecclesiastical' 

to  Papers  History  Class,  do  not  enjoy  the  use  of  the  library.  No  person,  whether  professor  or  student, 
is  allowed  the  use  of  books  out  of  the  library  without  the  permission  of  the  President  and 
the  Librarian.  This  permission  must  be  obtained  in  each  particular  instance. 

12.  What  are  the  hours  for  opening  and  closing  the  library,  and  what  portion  of  the  day 
is  it  in  the  power  of  a student  to  spend  there,  marking  the  distinctions  (if  any)  which 
exist  in  this  respect  between  the  several  days  of  the  week,  and  also  between  the  several 
periods  of  the  year  ? 

By  the  rule,  the  library  is  opened  for  the  use  of  the  students  at  ten  o’clock,  and  closed 
at  two  ; but  a usage  has  been  established  of  keeping  it  open  until  near  three.  The  profes- 
sors and  Dunboyne  students  have  access  to  it  in  the  morning  and  evening  hours,  during 
the  seasons  when  there  is  light  at  those  hours.  The  students,  however,  on  an  ordinary  day 
of  class,  being  obliged  to  attend  lecture  from  half-past  ten  till  half-past  eleven,  forfeit  so 
much  of  the  period  allotted  for  reading  in  the  library.  On  Wednesday,  which,  after  the 
forenoon  lecture,  is  a half  holiday,  they  are  practically  excluded  altogether ; and  on  Satur- 
day, as  there  are  two  lectures  during  the  library  hours,  their  reading  therein  is  confined  to 
little  more  than  an  hour  and  a-half. 

13.  Are^any,  and  what,  restrictions  imposed  upon  the  students  who  are  admitted  to  the- 
library  in  their  choice  of  books  for  reading  ? 

There  are  certain  traditional  restrictions  as  to  the  use  of  books  in  the  library;  but,  as 
far  as  my  observation  enables  mo  to  speak,  they  are  very  vague  aud  undefined.  Each 
person  is  pernrittod  himself  to  take  books  from  the  shelves.  Some  change  in  this  respect 
is,  in  ray  opinion,  most  desirable,  and  indeed  is  absolutely  necessary,  even  as.  a means  of 
preserving  the  books  and  restoring  the  order  of  the  library. 

14.  Are  tlie  students  permitted  to  possess  boolcs  for  their  piivate  reading,  and  if  so, 
under  what  restrictions,  if  any  ? Is  there  any  rule  obliging  the  students,  or  any  part  of 
them,  to  possess  a Bible,  or  any  other,  and  what  book  or  books  ? Does  any,  and  what, 
restriction  exist  as  to  the  admission  of  newspapers  into  the  College,  and  if  so,  is  such 
restriction  enforced  strictly  or  otherwise  '? 

The  students  arc  permitted  and  encouraged  to  possess  hooks  for  private  reading;  but 
they  are  required  to  keep  their  collection  o])cn  to  the  inspection  of  the  deans,  who  have 
authority  to  require  them  to  give  up  any  book  which  may  be  considered  objectionable. 
Each  student,,  at  entrance,  is  obliged  to  procure  a Bible,  certain  devotional  books,  and 
the  ordinary  philosophical  and  theological  text-books  of  the  College. 

The  introduction  and  use  of  newspapers  are  strictly  prohibited.  Every  violation  of  this 
prohi!)ition  is  visited  with  severe  censure.  But  I believe  it  is  found  impossible,  notwith- 
standing every  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  deans,  to  effect  the  complete  exclusion  of 
newspapers  from  the  College. 

l.b.  Are  there  any  regulations  as  to  the  correspondence  of  the  students  with  persons  out- 
side the  College?  Is  there  any  power  vested  in  the  College  authorities  of  inspecting  the 
letter, s written  or  received  by  them  ; if  so,  in  what  cases  ? Has  such  power,  to  your  know- 
ledge, been  ever  exercised  ? 

All  the  correspondence  of  tho  students  is  ordered  to  pass  through  the  hands  of  the 
deans;  and  the  absolute  power  of  inspecting  the  letters  is  understood  to  be  vested  in' the 
authorities  of  tlie  College.  But  this  power  has  never,  to  ray  knowledge,  been  exercised 
in  any  instance. 

13.  State,  generally,  what  moans  are  taken  to  form  tho  minds  of  the  students,  from  the 
.times  of  their  entrance  into  College,  to  a spiritual  and  devout  character,  by  moans  of 
exhortations,  religions  exercises,  practices  of  devotion,  or  otherwise  ; and  whether,  in 
your  opinion,  any  deficiency  exists  in  this  respect,  and  if  so,  what  change  you  w'ould 
■suggest? 

As  the  moans  taken  to  form  the  minds  of  the  students  to  a spiritual  and  devout  character 
will  be  detailed  in  the  answers  of  the  deans,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  enter  into  any 
cxplanatioii  of  them.  I believe  tho  spiritual  training  of  the  students  to  be,  in  every  essen- 
tial particular,  solid  and  judicious.  It  is  sub.stantially  the  same  as  tlmt  pursued  in  all 
ecclesiastical  colleges.  There  is,  however,  one  unavoidable  difference.  In  consequence 
of  the  much  greater  number  of  our  community,  there  is  less  opportunity  for  that  formation 
or  direction  of  individual  character,  which  can  only  bo  the  result  of  familiar  and  constant 
per.sonal  iiitercom-so  between  the  director  and  the  student,  than  in  tlio  smaller  and  more 
subdivided  communities  abroad.  If  a further  subdivision  (even  partial)  of  the  community 
Were  possible,  I think  it  would  bo  attended  vvith  good  results. 

Tlicrc  is  another  more  striking  defect  in  the  present  condition  of  the  College, — the 
total  absence,  or  exceedingly  inadequate  character  of  what  I may  be  permitted  to  call  the 
material  appliances  of  spiritual  training.  Tlie  insufficiency  of  chapel  accommodation, 
whether  for  tlie  comfort  of  the  students,  or  for  t1ic  maintonanco  of  the  order  and  repose 
indispensable  to  recollection;  the  want  of  sufficient  space  for  the  becoming  and  effective 
observance  of  churcli  ceroraoiiial;  the  absence  of  those  helps  to  spirituality  which  are 
sup{)lied  by  the  externals  of  roJigious  art,  as  correct  and  striking  models  of  ecclesiastical 
arcliitocturo,  costume,  and  decorations,  suitable  religious  pictures,  statues,  and  other  sacred 
emblems,  constitute,  in  my  opinion,  a defect  in  tho  system  for  tlie  training  of  the  students 
of  our  College,  and  for  the  formation  of  their  character  and  spirit,  the  importance  of  which 
it  is  impossible  to  overrate,  and  which,  in  these  particulars,  not  only  lowers  the  prevailing 
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h b'fc  and  tone  of  the  students’  minds  in  College,  hut  exercises  a most  pernicious  influence  Appekdix,  No.  s. 
their  tastes  in  after-life.  I think  it  most  essential,  not  only  for  the  duo  religions  . 

^cation  of  the  minds  of  the  students  in  College,  hut  for  their  direction  in  \t hat  will  be  a Answers  to  Taper  G. 
most  important  part  of  their  duty  in  the  ministry— the  formation  of  the  religious  character 
of  the  people,  and  the  improvement  of  their  religious  tastes— that  tlie  very  building  in 
which  they  are  trained  should,  if  it  were  possible,  supply  in  its  chapel  and  halls  what  they 
Tould  carry  with  them  through  life  as  the  ideal  of  projjriety  in  every  department  of  sacred 
•ceremonial  and  sacred  art ; and  tliat  it  should  be  made  to  serve,  almost  insensibly  and  by 
its  very  atmosphere,  as  a school  of  all  the  most  essential  prmciples  of  ecclcsiology. 

I consider  it  a most  unfortunate  circumstance,  therefore,  that  the  Trustees  have  been 
'forced  to  leave  unfinished  that  portion  of  the  new  building  which  was  to  have  contained 
the  chapel  • and  I am  satisfied  that,  circumstanced  as  the  College  now  is  in  these  parti- 
culars our  system  is  deprived,  not  only  of  a most  important  help  for  the  spiritual  training 
of  the’students,  hut  of  a most  valuable  means  for  elevating  and  refining  their  general  tastes 
and  habits  of  thought. 


(Signed,) 


C.  W.  Russell,  d.d., 
Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History. 


Asswms  of  tlie  Eev.  WiiLiiM  Jerninos,  Professor  of  Logic,  to  the  Quostioos  in  Paper  G. 

I State  generally,  what  separation  is  made  between  the  several  classes  of  students,  and 
what  communication  is  permitted  between  the  classes  so  separated ; and  under  what 

^^^Smits^in  the  classes  of  logic,  rhetoric,  and  humanity,  occupy  one  part  of  the  College 
nailed  the  Junior  House ; the  students  of  the  Divinity  Classes,  and  of  the  class  of  natural 
philosophy,  occupy  a separate  part.  Between  the  two  bodies  of  students  thus  separated, 

there  is  no  communication  except  by  letter.  , rc  h * 4-t. 

•2  What  are  the  houi'S  of  rising  for  the  students,  stating  the  variations  (it  any)  at  the 
different  periods  of  the  year,  and  between  the  several  classes  of  students  ? 

Five  o’clock  from  the  re-opening  of  class  after  Easter  till  the  close  of  the  midsummer 
examination,  and  six  o’clock  at  all  other  times.  The  hour  of  rising  is  the  same  for  ail  the 

classes  of  the  students.  • • n i • i 

9.  Is  it  competent  for  the  students,  if  they  please,  to  remain  m College  during  the  vaca- 
tion ? and  if  so,  on  what  terms  ? 

Yes,  and  without  any  alteration  of  terms.  • . 

10.  In  what  maimer  is  the  time  of  the  students  who  so  remain  employed?  and  what 

assistance  or  direction  do  they  receive  in  their  studies?  _ , t . . ..  i 

All  the  students  who  remain  in  College  during  the  vacation,  are  obliged  to  attend  an 
hour’s  lecture  each  day  in  elocution.  Students  who  are  about  entering  the  Logic  Class,  or 
the  class  of  natural  philosophy,  are,  moreover,  obliged  to  attend  daily  an  hour’s  lecture  on 
subiects  connected  with  these  classes.  , 

II  What  classes  of  the  students  are  admitted  to  read  m the  library?  Are  any  members 
of  the  College  permitted  the  use  of  books  out  of  the  library,  and  on  what  terras  ? 

None  but  students  of  the  Divinity  Classes  are  permitted  to  road  in  the  library,  properly 
so  called.  No  member  of  the  College  is  allowed  the  use  of  books  out  of  the  library  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  President  and  Librarian.  , -x.l  i 

13.  Are  any,  and  what,  restrictions  imiiosed  upon  the  students  wjio  are  admitted  to  the 
library  in  their  choice  of  books  for  reading  ? 

Alfstudents  are  obliged  to  silence  in  the  library  ; they  are  not  restricted  in  their  choice 

of  books.  , -c 

14.  Are  the  students  permitted  to  possess  hooks  for  their  private  reading,  and  it  so, 

under  what  restrictions,  if  any  ? Is  there  any  rule  obliging  the  students,  or  any  part 
of  them,  to  possess  a Bible,  or  any  other,  and  wliat  book  or  books  . Does  any,  and  wJiat, 
restriction  exist  as  to  the  admission  of  newspapers  into  the  College,  and  it  so,  is  such 
restriction  enforced  strictly  or  otherwise  ? • j i 

Students  are  permitted  to  possess  for  their  private  reading  such  hooks  as  are  not  judged 
dangerous  to  faith  or  morality,  nor  calculated  to  obstruct  the  student’s  progress  in  piety 
and  devotion.  Every  student  at  entrance  is  obliged  to  procure  a Bible,  “ The  Elevation 
of  the  Soul,”  and  the  “ Memorial  of  a Christian  Lifo.”_  The  admission  of  newspapers, 
pamphlets, 'and  of  periodicals  generally,  is  strictly  prohibited. 

15.  Are  there  any  regulations  as  to  the  con'espondeiice  of  the  students  with  persons 
outside  the  College  ? Is  there  any  power  vested  in  the  College  autliorities  of  inspecting 
the  letters  written  or  received  by  them ; if  so,  in  what  c^es  ? Has  such  power,  to  your 
knowledge,  been  ever  exercised  ? 

There  are  no  express  regulations  as  to  the  correspondence  of  the  students  with  persons 
• outside  the  College.  The  College  authorities  are  not  empowered  to  open  letters  written  by 
students,  nor  to  inspect  letters  received  by  students.  In  an  extreme  case,  I understand,  that 
the  President,  or  the  Dean,  with  the  approbation  of  the  President,  is  authorized  to  inspect 
letters  received  by  students,  provided  that  there  is  good  reason  to  suspect  contents 
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of  such  letters  ; and  provided  also,  tlmt  such  letters  shall  have  been  opened,  in  the  first 
instance,  by  the  party  to  whom  they  are  addressed.  Such  power  has  never  been  exercised 
as  far  as  I know. 

16.  What  regulations  exist  as  to  visits  of  the  students  in  one  another's  rooms  ? 

Visits  of  the  students  in  one  another’s  rooms  are  strictly  prohibited. 

WiLLiAJi  Jennixgs, 

Professor  of  Logic, 


Answers  of  the  Picv.  Daniel  M'Cartiiy,  Professor  of  Phetoric,  to  the  Questious  in  Paper  G. 

1.  State,  generally,  what  separation  is  made  between  the  several  classes  of  students,  and  what 
communication  is  permitted  between  the  classes  so  separated;  and  under  what  circumstances? 

Three  junior  classes  are  separated  from  tlie  other  students,  and  form  a distinct  body. 
Iso  communication  is  permitted  without  the  sanction  of  the  President,  or,  at  least,  without 
a literal  compliance  witli  fixed  rules  approved  of  by  him.  At  present  letters  must  pass 
through  the  hands  of  the  dean. 

2.  \V'hat  are  the  hours  of  rising  for  the  students,  stating  the  variations  (if  any)  at  the 
different  periods  of  the  year,  and  between  tiic  several  classes  of  students? 

The  time  of  rising  for  all  students,  except  in  case  of  sickness,  and  with  the  leave  of  the 
dean,  is  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  six  o’clock,  a.m.  (seven  during  the  Christmas  holi- 
days— a week),  in  summer — from  Low  Sunday  to  the  end  of  June — the  students  rise  at 
five  o’clock,  a..m.  (during  one  week’s  retreat  at  Pentecost,  at  six). 

3.  State  the  distribution  of  the  several  hours  of  the  day,  from  the  time  of  rising  till  that 
of  retiring  to  rest,  with  the  discinctious  (if  any)  that  exist  in  this  respect  between  the 
several  days  of  the  week,  and  also  between  the  several  classes  of  the  students? 

To  learn  the  duties  of  the  several  days  of  the  week  from  the  description  given  by  me,  it 
must  be  understood , that  when  no  change  is  marked  under  a particular  day,  the  first  column 
is  the  general  order. 


Monday, 

Tiicitday. 

Tluirsday, 

Sunday. 

Wediicalay. 

Saturday. 

i 

Winter. 

r.|  , 

Ri'in^;  prcTiaration  for  prayer. 

“ Ansfelus. 

J'riiver. 

6,  „ 

7,  „ 

Study. 

e, 

Ma?R. 

61,  „ 

Broalcfist. 

6i 

8J. 

6J, 

Rocruiition. 

!) 

Study. 

10.  High  M.ass  and 

Doiniiiesalvam  the, 

lot,  recreation. 

t'dth  prayer  for  the 

Queen,  Benediction 

C1.1SS. 

of  B.  Sacrament, 

lOA,  class 

onlestiviUs  and  first 

to 

Sunday  of  Mouth. 

1 U.  recre.ition, 

Study ; Aiigclic  Siilut.alion. 

12,  Sermon. 

1,  class. 

12,1.  reerc.atiou. 

' 2 

Class. 

2,  Solemn  Vesp. 

Public  walk  for 

2,  recreation. 

three  hours. 

2t,  singing. 

Visit  to  Blessed  SaeraniGet. 

3,  Visit  to  B.  Sac. 

3,  visit,  Ac. 

3.  visit,  Ac. 

Dinner ; Chapter  of  Bible,  Lives 

of  Saints,  read. 

Study. 

fi,  Studv,  Ac. 

li.  study. 

C,  confession. 

vSilenee  to 

Silence. 

Do. 

Study ; Bnglisl)  and  Irish  classes. 

Study  to 

Silence  to 

Do. 

6 

Particular  e-xaminatioii ; Angelic 

8. 

8. 

Salutation. 

Sunner. 

Night  prayer;  Subject  of  Medita- 

, 

Retire  to  rest. 

10 

Lights  extinguished. 

4.  What  Is  the  rule  of  the  College  u’ith  respect  to  silence,  and  during  what  ijcriods  of 
the  day  is  conversation  permitted  among  the  students? 

Absolute  silonce  is  enforced  during  the  hours  of  class,  study,  &c. ; and  conversation  per- 
mitted during  recreation  only. 

5.  State,  generally,  wliat  kinds  of  recreation  are  permitted  within  the  College,  and  what 
are  the  kinds  of  recreation  usually  adopted  by  the  students? 

The  rule  permits  all  exercises  that  are  not  dangerous  (cards,  games  of  cliance,  &c.,  arc 
strictly  forbidden).  Students  are  generally  fond  of  bali-playing,  running,  leaping,  quoits, 
&c. ; in  short,  favourite  pastimes  vary  with  the  seasons. 

6.  What  arc  the  specific  duties  of  the  monitors,  and  by  whom  arc  they  ajjpointod  ? 

They  are  appointed  by  the  President,  taking  advice  with  the  deans.  The  duties  of  a 

monitor  arc : to  preside  over  the  study  halls ; to  notice  the  absence  of  any  student  from 
prayer,  &c. ; to  preserve  order  on  the  corridor  during  the  hours  of  silence ; and  to  make 
known  to  the  President  or  deans  any  serious  violation  of  rule  in  these  respects. 
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7.  Are  there  any  baths  within  the  College  for  the  use  of  the  students,  and  what  regu-  8. 

lations  exist  as  to  bathing  ? . v t i-  Kcv.  M'Cnrtl.y’s 

There  are  some  baths  for  the  use  of  invalids  when  ordered  by  their  medical  adviser.  auswoi-s  tbriircrlT. 

8.  Wliat  is  the  period  of  the  College  vacation,  and  what  hohdays  are  allowed  in  the 

College  in  addition  to  this  period  ? c , , • 

The  vacation  begins  about  the  24th  of  June  and  terminates  on  the  1st  ot  beptember. 

The  holidays  in  addition  to  that  period  are  : — the  8th  of  December ; the  2nd  of  t ebruary  ; 
the  20th  of  Aiiril  (anniversary  of  the  College) ; and  the  24th  of  May  (her  Majesty  s birth - 
day);  one  week  after  the  Christmas  examinations ; one  after  Easter ; and  three  days  before 

Is  it  competent  for  the  students,  if  they  please,  to  remain  in  College  during  the 
vacation,  and  if  so,  on  what  terms  ? 

Yes:  all  arc  perfectly  free  to  remain  without  any  expense.  _ i « n i 

10.  In  what  manner  is  the  time  of  the  students  who  so  remain  employed?  and  what 
assistance  or  direction  do  they  receive  in  their  studies? 

The  time  of  rising  and  of  meals,  and  of  the  spiritual  duties,  is  the  same  as  during  the 
year  Throe  hours  each  day  must  bo  devoted  to  study,  and  one  to  the  lectures  of  the  pro- 
fessor of  clocation,  Mr.  Moore  Stack.  It  was  usual,  until  last  year,  to  select  some  distin- 
ffuishod  students  in  the  senior  house  to  exjilain  the  elements  of  mathematics  and  logic  to  the 
iimior  classes ; but  the  number  of  inmates  last  vacation  was  so  amidl  that  it  was  not  deemed 
expedient  to  make  any  provision  for  the  direction  of  their  studies.^  The  students  are 
exhorted  always  most  earnestly  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  given  them,  and 
many  I am  happy  to  say,  turn  to  the  he.st  use  the  time  at  their  disposal. 

1 i.’  What  classes  of  the  students  are  admitted  to  read  in  the  library  ? Are  any  members 
of  the  College  permitted  the  use  of  books  out  of  the  library,  and  o;i  what  terms? 

Tim  Duiiboyne  students  and  all  divinity  students.  Any  member  of  tbe  College  is  per- 
mitted the  use  of  books  out  of  the  library,  with  the  leave  of  the  President  and  the 

12.  Wliat  are  the  hours  of  opening  and  closing  the  library,  and  what  portion  of  the 
day  is  it  in  the  power  of  a student  to  spend  there,  marking  the  distinctions  (if  any)  which 
exist  in  this  respect  between  the  several  days  of  the  week,  and  also  between  the  several 
periods  of  the  year  ? , 

The  library  is  open  to  Dimhoync  students  at  all  tunes  during  the  day.  ihore  is  no 
permission  for  other  students  to  enter  the  library  on  Sundays  and  Wednesdays  (unless- 
TOcant)  On  any  other  class  day  there  is  access  to  the  library  from  ten  to  half-past  ten 
(in  summer,  half-past  nine  to  half-past  ten),  and  from  twelve  to  two  (Saturdays,  halt-past 
cloven  to  one),  and  on  vacant  days,  from  ten  to  half-past  two.  , • i 

III.  Arc  any,  and  what,  restrictions  imposed  upon  the  students  who  are  admitted  to  tlie- 

libraryin  their  choice  of  books  for  reading?  t.  n i t *i  t * a 

Much  is  left  to  tlie  good  sense  and  piety  of  each  individual.  It  wmuld  be  the  duty  ot 
the  assistant  librarian — who  is  bound  to  be  present — to  interfere  if  ho  suspected  any 

student  was  fond  of  reading  books  dangerous  to  moraht3^  _ _ 

14.  Are  the  students  permitted  to  possess  books  for  their  private  reading,  and  it  so, 
under  what  restrictions,  if  any?  Is  there  any  rule  obliging  the  students,  or  any  part  of 
them,  to  possess  a Bible,  or  any  other,  and  what  book  or  books?  Does  any,  and  what, 
restriction  exist  as  to  tbe  admission  of  newspapers  into  the  College,  and  it  so,  is  such 

restriction  enforced  strictly  or  otherwise  ? ,.  , 

Every  student  must  have  a small  collection  of  books  to  aid  Inm  m his  studios ; and  every 
facility  is  given  him  for  the  purchase  of  these.  He  can  procure  for  himself,  and  read  when 
he  pleases"  if  his  other  duties  will  permit  hi]n,  any  work  that  is  not  immoral  or  irreligious 
in  iL  tendency.  Periodicals  of  every  kind,  and  newspapers,  are  strictly  excluded  by  rule, 
and  that  rule  is  most  rigidly  enforced.  The  bursar  gives  to  cacli  student  at  entrance  a 
copy  of  the  Bible. 

15.  Are  there  any  regulations  as  to  the  correspondence  of  the  students  with  persons 
outside  the  College?  Is  there  any  power  vested  in  the  College  authorities  of  inspecting 
the  letters  written  or  received  by  them  ; if  so,  iu  what  cases  ? Has  such  power,  to  } oui- 
knowledge,  been  ever  exercised  ? 

What  the  power  of  the  College  authorities  on  this  subject  may  he,  I cannot  say,  and  J 
believe  it  is  matter  of  much  doubt  whether  by  Statute  or  by  general  understanding,  there- 
is  any  power  of  inspecting  sealed  letters.  I have  been  assured  by  those  best  acquainted, 
with  the  subject,  that  the  President  never  yet  opened  letters  written  or  received  by 
students. 

10.  What  regulations  e.xist  as  to  visits  of  the  students  m one  another’s  rooms  f 
Ho  student  is  allowed  to  enter  the  room  of  another  at  any  time,  or  even  stand  at  tho 


door  except  during  recreation. 

1 7.  What  is  the  provision  made  for  the  religions  instruction  of  the  students,  distinguish- 
ing, in  this  respect,  the  senior  and  junior  classes?  How  often  in  the  week,  and  for  what- 
period,  and  by  whom,  and  in  what  manner,  is  such  religious  instruction  given  ? 18.  State, 

generally,  what  moans  arc  taken  to  form  tho  minds  of  tho  students,  from  the  times  of  their 
entrance  into  College,  to  a spiritual  and  devout  character,  by  means  of  exhortations,  reli- 
gious exercises,  practices  of  devotion,  or  otherwise ; and  whether,  in  your  opinion,  any 
deficiency  exists  in  this  respect,  and  if  so,  what  change  you  would  suggest. 

The  Vice  President  lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Bible,  and  explains  the  Catechisiu 
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Appendix,  No.  8.  on.  Wednesday  (half-past  ten  to  half-past  eleven),  and  Satm-day  (one  to  two).  The  classes 

Be  D "m^  ' 0^ ’rhetoric  and  humanity  attend  these  lectures.  The  Senior  Dean  gires  instructions  to  the 

AnweretoPaper^G*.  Students  on  their  particular  duties  (Sundays  and  Wednesdays,  lialf-past  five  to  six). 

He  explains,  besides,  tire  method  of  meditation  for  all  classes  in  the  College  (half  an  hour 
each  week).  Again,  before  each  principal  festival,  it  is  the  Deaivs  dut}''  to  explain  its 
object,  the  fact  it  commemorates,  and  the  virtue  it  is  designed  to  inculcate. 

From  my  answer  to  No.  3,  it  apjjears  that  two  hours  each  week-day,  and  four  on  Sun- 
day,  are  devoted  to  religious  exercises ; yet  these  observances,  however  solemn  and  impres- 
sive, do  not  represent  fairly  the  practices  of  devotion  obligatory  on  every  student.  In 
estimating  the  means  taken  to  form  the  minds  of  our  students  to  habits  of  piety  and  virtue 
we  should  not  forgot  what  they  study.  The  disunity  student  learns  from  his  text-book 
and  in  class  even,  the  perfection  of  the  state  to  which  he  is  called,  and  the  obligations  it 
imposes — his  several  dirties  as  a member  of  society,  as  a Chiistian,  and  as  a priest.  We 
are  not,  theii,  to  consider  the  hours  of  prayer,  of  religious  instruction,  &c.,  but  the  whole 
tenor  of  their  lives,  if  we  would  judge  correctly  of  the  means  taken  to  bring  ecclesiastics  to 
. know  and  serve  God.  All  that  long  experience  and  great  zeal  could  suggest  to  win  the 
affections  of  youth  from  the  world  and  its  strife,  and  to  fix  them  on  heavenly  things,  has 
been  tried  successfully  by  the  superiors  to  whom  is  committed  the  sacred  trust  of  regulat- 
ing the  discipline  of  the  College ; yet  I should  deny  the  known  truth  were  I to  ascribe  the 
purity  of  life,  the  constant  recollection  of  the  Divine  ]>resence,  and  union  with  God,  to  any 
other  cause  than  the  frequent  and  worthy  reception  of  the  sacraments.  AH  the  students 
are  bound  to  confess  and  communicate  every  fortnight,  and  three-fourths  of  them  do  so 
every  week.  I hope,  while  this  devotion  is  encouraged  and  insisted  ui^on,  and  the  other 
means  adopted  to  which  I have  briefly  alluded,  no  change  will  he  necessary. 

Daniel  JI'CAimiy. 


Rev.  Dcuis  liargar^s  Answers  of  the  Rev.  Denis  Gahgan,  Professor  of  Humanity,  to  Questions  in  Paper  G. 

Answers  to  PaporG.  ^ 

1.  State,  generally,  what  separation  is  made  between  the  several  classes  of  students, 
and  what  communication  is  permitted  between  the  classes  so  separated,  and  under  what 
circumstances  ? 

The  students  of  the  College  form  two  divisions — the  Senior  House  Division,  and  the 
Junior  House  Division.  The  former  comprises  the  students  of  the  Dunboyne  Establish- 
ment, of  the  four  Divinity  Classes  and  of  the  Physic  Class  ; the  latter,  those  of  the  Logic, 
Rhetoric,  and  Humanity  Classes.  There  is,  ordinarily,  no  communication  between  those 
two  divisions,  except  by  letter.  Whenever  there  is  any  necessity  for  personal  communica- 
tion, such  is  allowed  with  the  consent  of  the  President. 

2.  What  are  the  hours  of  rising  for  the  students,  stating  the  variations  (if  any)  at  the 
different  periods  of  the  year,  and  between  the  several  classes  of  students  ? 

Throughout  the  academical  year,  the  students  of  all  classes  rise  at  six  o’clock,  from  the 
1st  of  September  to  the  end  of  the  Easter  recess  week,  and  at  five  o’clock  from  the  termi- 
nation of  the  Easter  recess  to  the  close  of  the  academical  year. 

3.  State  the  distribution  of  the  several  hours  of  the  day.  from  the  time  of  rising  till  that 
of  retiring  to  rest,  with  the  distinctions  (if  any)  that  exist  in  this  respect  between  the  seve- 
ral days  of  the  week,  and  also  between  the  several  classes  of  the  students. 

The  students  rise  at  six  o’clock,  and  are  allowed  half  an  hour  for  dressing,  washing,  and 
preparation  for  morning  prayer.  At  half-past  six  they  assemble  in  the  prayer-hall,  and 
siicnd  half  an  hour  in  prayer  and  meditation.  At  seven  o’clock  they  repair  to  their  studies, 
till  half-past  eight;  they  then  assemble  in  tlie  chapel  to  hear  mass  till  nine,  at  which  hour 
thev  breakfast.  After  breakfast  tliey  have  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  for  recreation. 
From  ten  till  half-past  ten  they  are  engaged  in  study.  At  half-past  ten  they  attend  their 
morning  lectures  for  one  hour,  after  which  half  an  hour  is  set  apart  for  recreation.  At 
twelve  o’clock  study  is  resumed  for  two  hours  ; from  two  till  three  they  again  attend  their 
• several  lectures.  At  three  they  visit  the  chapel  for  eight  or  ten  minutes,  then  dine,  and 
take  recreation  till  five,  when  study  is  again  resumed  until  a quarter  before  seven,  and  at 
seven  again  pursue  their  studies  to  eight.  The  students  of  the  English  and  Irish  Classes 
attend  lectures  from  seven  to  eight.  At  eight  o’clock  they  assemble  in  the  prayer  hall, 
for  particular  examination  of  conscience,  then  take  supper  and  recreation  till  nine  o’clock. 
At  nine  they  assemble  in  the  prayer-hall  for  prayer  and  meditation,  for  about  half  an  hour, 
after  which  they  retire  to  their  several  apartments,  and  at  ten  ai'e  required  to  be  in  bed, 
and  to  have  all  lights  extinguished.  Wednesdays  are  half-hohdays ; on  those  days  the 
students  walk  into  the  country,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  deans.  On  Saturdays 
the  duties  are  distributed  as  on  other  days,  except  that  the  second  lecture  is  given  from 
ono  till  two.  On  Sundays  and  festivals,  high  mass,  a sermon,  and  solemn  vespers,  take 
. the  place  of  the  lectures  and  mid-day  study  of  week-days. 

4.  What  is  the  rule  of  the  College  with  respect  to  silence,  and  during  what  periods  of 
the  day  is  conversation  permitted  among  the  students  ? 

Silence  is  observed  dui-ing  the  hours  of  study,  of  lecture,  and  of  meals,  and  after  night 
and  before  morning  prayer.  Conversation  is  permitted  during  the  hours  of  recreation. 

5.  State,  generally,  what  kinds  of  recreation  arc  permitted  within  the  College,  and 
what  are  the  kinds  of  recreation  usually  adopted  by  the  students  ? 
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Ball-playing,  bowling,  prison-bars,  and  bactgammon  are  allowed  and  practised.  Tbe  Appendix,  No.  s. 
students  of  the  Senior  House  very  generally  confine  themselves  to  walking.  DeidT^r  au’s 

Q.  What  are  the  specific  duties  of  the  monitors,  and  by  whom  are  they  appointed?  AiisVers  to  PaperG. 

The  specific  duties  of  the  monitors  are,  to  preserve  order  in  tlie  study  halls,  and  to  make 
a return  of  the  persons  who  may,  without  cause,  absent  themselves  from  praj'er.  They 
are  appointed  by  the  deans. 

7.  Are  there  any  baths  in  the  College  for  the  use  of  the  students,  and  what  regulations 
exist  as  to  bathing? 

There  are  three  baths  in  the  College  for  invalids  ; the  use  of  them  is  regulated  by  the 
medical  attendants. 

8.  What  is  the  period  of  the  College  vacation,  and  what  holidays  are  allowed  in  the  Col- 
lege in  addition  to  this  period  ? 

There  are  two  months’  vacation  in  summer.  In  addition  to  this,  there  are  six  or  seven 
Jiolidays  allowed  both  at  Christmas  and  at  Easter. 

y.  Is  it  competent  for  the  students,  if  they  please,  to  remain  in  College  during  the 
vacation,  and  if  so,  on  what  terms? 

It  is  competent  for  the  students,  if  they  please,  to  remain  in  the  College  during  the 
vacation,  and  without  any  expense. 

10.  In  what  manner  is  the  time  of  the  students,  who  so  remain,  employed?  and  what 
assistance  or  direction  do  they  receive  in  their  studios  ? 

They  have  morning  and  evening  study,  as  during  the  year.  The  junior  students  have 
one  preparatory  lecture  every  day,  on  the  subjects  of  the  Logic  and  Physic  Classes  ; the 
senior  students  frequent  the  library.  Mr.  Stack,  Professor  of  Elocution  and  Oratory,  gives 
fwo  lectures  every  day  during  the  vacation — one  to  the  senior  students,  the  other  to  the 
junior  students. 

11.  What  classes  of  the  students  are  admitted  to  read  in  the  library  ? Are  any  mem- 
bers of  the  College  permitted  tbe  use  of  books  out  of  the  library,  and  on  what  terms  ? 

All  tbe  divinity  students.  All  the  members  of  the  College  are  permitted  the  use  of 
hooks  out  of  the  library  with  the  consent  of  the  President  and  Librarian. 

12.  What  arc  the  hours  of  opening  and  closing  the  library,  and  what  portion  of  the  day  • 
is  it  in  the  power  of  a student  to  spend  there,  marking  the  distinctions  (if  any)  which 
exist  i!i  this  respect  between  the  several  days  of  the  week,  and  also  between  tbe  several 
periods  of  the  year  ? 

I'he  library  is  open  every  day  from  ten  until  two.  On  ordinary  days  the  students  have  ■ 
two  hours  and  a-half  for  reading  in  the  library.  On  holidays,  and  during  the  vacation,  the 
library  is  open  from  ten  until  three;  and  the  students  have  five  liours  for  reading,  unless 
when  they  walk  into  the  country,  or  arc  engaged  in  assisting  at  Mr.  Stack's  lectures. 

13.  Are  any,  and  what,  restrictions  imposed  upon  the  students  who  are  admitted  to  the 
library  in  their  choice  of  books  for  reading  ? 

Tlie  students  are  restrained  from  reading  books  of  an  immoral  or  infidel  tendency. 

14.  Are  the  students  permitted  to  possess  books  for  their  private  reading,  and  if  so,  • 
under  what  restrictions,  if  any?  Is  there  any  rule  obliging  the  students,  or  any  part  of 
them,  to  possess  a Bible,  or  any  other,  and  what  hook  or  books?  Docs  an}*,  and  what, 
restriction  exist  as  to  the  admission  of  newspapers  into  the  College,  and  if  so,  is  such 
restriction  enforced  strictly  or  otherwise  ? 

The  students  arc  permitted  to  possess,  for  private  reading,  all  hooks  not  prohibited  by 
the  President,  Vice-President,  or  deans.  Every  student  is  obliged  to  possess  a Bible,  cer- 
tain hooks  of  religious  instruction,  and  their  several  class-books.  The  students  are  not 
allowed  to  receive  or  read  newspapers,  and  this  restriction  is  enforced  strictly. 

15.  Ai’c  there  any  regulations  as  to  the  correspondence  of  the  students  witl\  persons 
outside  the  College?  Is  there  any  power  vested  in  the  College  authorities  of  inspecting 
tlie  letters  written  or  received  by  them ; if  so,  in  what  cases  ? Has  such  power,  to  your 
knowledge,  been  ever  exercised  ? 

The  students  have  unrestricted  communication,  by  loiter,  with  persons  outside  the  Col- 
lege. The  College  authorities  jiossess  no  such  power. 

1(3.  Wliat  regulations  exist  as  to  visits  of  the  students  in  one  another's  rooms  ? 

The  students  are  not  allowed  such  visits. 

17.  What  is  the  provision  made  for  the  religious  in.stniction  of  the  students,  distinguish- 
ing, in  this  respect,  the  senior  and  junior  classes  ? How  often  in  the  week,  and  for  what 
period,  and  by  whom,  and  in  what  manner,  is  such  religious  instruction  given  ? 

The  religious  instruction  of  the  senior  students  is  given  by  the  deans.  The  religious 
instruction  of  the  junior  students  is  given  by  the  Vice-President  and  deans.  The  dean 
gives  two  lectures,  in  the  form  of  catechetical  instruction  and  exhortation,  for  half  an  hour 
every  woe]:.  The  Vice-President  gives  two  lectures,  in  a catechetical  furm,  every  week, 
for  one  hour  each. 

18.  State,  generally,  what  means  arc  taken  to  fonn  the  minds  of  the  students,  from  the 
times  of  their  cntr-ance  into  College,  to  a spiritual  and  devout  cliaracter,  by  means 
of  exhortations,  religions  exercises,  practices  of  devotion,  or  otherwise ; and  whether, 
in  your  opinion,  any  deficiency  exists  in  this  respect ; and  if  so,  what  change  you  would 
suggest. 

Tlie  means  taken  to  form  the  minds  of  tho  students  to  a spiritual  and  devout  cliaracter, 
arc  numerous  and  efficient.  At  the  commencement  of  the  academical  year,  they  enter 
npoii  a spiritual  retreat  for  five  clays.  Every  day  during  their  course  in  College,  they  have 
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two  hours’  prayer  and  lueditatioii.  All  tlieir  duties  commence  and  terminate  with  prayer. 
They  assist  at  liigh  mass,  a sermon,  and  solemn  vesper.^?,  on  Sundays  and  festivals. 
They  approacli  the  sacraments  of  penance  and  the  l)lessed  Eucharist  generally  once  every 
week,  and  a groat  number  approach  holy  communion  twice  every  week.  In  addition  to 
the  public  exercises  of  prayer  and  meditation,  they  read  a portion  of  some  spiritual  book 

as  a chapter  in  tlio  Holy  Bible — in  their  own  apartments,  and  perform  private  devotions 

in  the  chapel.  Their  spiritual  instruction  has  been  stated  in  No.  17  of  this  Paper.  At 
the  close  of  tlie  academical  year,  the  students  perform  another  spiritual  retreat  of  five 
days.  I am  not  of  opinion  tliat  any  deficiency  exists  in  this  respect. 

Denis  Gaugan, 
Professor  of  Humanity. 


Answers  of  Bursar  to  Questions  proposed  in  Paper  I. 

You  are  requested  to  furnish  to  the  Commissioners  the  following  particulars  relating  to 
the  buildings  erected  ivith  the  funds  granted  for  that  purpose  by  Parliament,  in  the  year 
1845,  viz. : — 

1.  The  situation,  length,  depth,  height,  and  general  description  of  the  edifice  ? 

The  new  buildings  erected  with  the  funds  granted  for  that  purpose  by  Parliament,  in 
1845,  are  situated  to  the  west  of  the  old  College  buildings,  at  a distance  of  40  feet,  but 
connected  with  them  by  a covered  passage  erected  at  the  e.xpense  of  the  College.  They 
consist  of  three  sides  of  a quadrangle,  measuring  on  the  exterior  of  tlie  quadrangle,  south 
pane,  38'2-t  feet,  east  and  west  panes  800  feet  each.  On  the  interior  of  the  quadrangle,  south 
pane  2G0i  feet,  east  and  west  panes  200  feet  each.  The  depth  of  the  south  pane  is  39  feet 
10  inclics,  that  of  the  east  and  west  panes  38  feet  4 inches  each.  The  height  of  each  of 
those  panes  is  45  feet,  to  the  eaves;  to  tlie  ridge  tile  of  the  roof,  in  the  south  pane,  73  feet; 
in  the  east  and  west  panes,  62  feet  each.  The  interior  of  the  quadrangle  is  surrounded  by 
a spacious  cloister,  785  feet  long,  12  feet  broad,  and  IG  feet  9 inches  high.  The  entire 
structure  is  built  in  the  pure  Gothic  style,  as  designed  by  the  late  Mr.  Pugin,  and  consists 
of  three  stories,  the  upper  story  being  in  the  roof,  and  lighted  by  dormer  windows.  It  is 
built  of  rubble  masonry,  with  cut  stone  dressing  to  the  doors  and  windows.  In  the  latter 
the  mullions  arc  of  cut  stone,  the  sashes  of  galvanized  iron.  The  water  required  for  the 
use  of  these  buildings  is  procured  from  a stream  outside  the  boundary  wall,  and  is  elevated 
to  the  great  taulc.s  on  the  summit  of  the  cast  and  west  panes  by  a hydraulic  ram,  by  which 
moans  an  abundant  supply  of  water  is  furnished  to  the  now  buildings  for  the  use  of  the 
kitchen,  scullery,  pantries,  corridors,  waterclosets,  &c.  Of  the  latter  there  are  seventeen  in 
the  new  buildings  distributed  amongst  the  various  corridors.  The  sewerage  is  executed  in 
a very  excellent  and  permanent  manner,  and  with  the  addition  of  a few  traps  at  the  open- 
ings of  the  sewers,  which  are  now  being  made,  the  sewers  in  connexion  with  the  buildings 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  very  great  importance  in  draining  not  only  the  foundations  of  the 
buildings,  but  also  the  grounds  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The  gutters  and  down-pipes 
throughout  the  building  are  of  galvanized  iron,  and  have  been  erected  at  the  expense  of 
the  College.  Tlie  great  water  tank  situated  at  the  summit  of  the  east  pane  measures 
18  feet,  in  length,  6 feet  in  breadth,  and  3 foot  10  inches  in  depth  ; the  water  tank  at  the 
summit  of  the  west  pane  measures  13  feet  in  length,  C feet  in  breadth,  and  5 feet  in  dejith; 
the  tanlc  in  the  scullery  and  kitchen  mcasui'os  15  i'cet  9 inches  in  length,  4 feet  in  breadth, 
and  4 feet  in  depth  ; another  tank  in  the  south  pane  measures  10  feet  2 inches  long,  7 feet 
broad,  and  3 feet  2 inches  deep.  All  the  tanks  will  contain  about  8,000  gallons  of  water, 
which  would  appear  quite  a sufficient  supply.  The  buildings  were  erected  under  the 
direction  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works,  after  a plan  designed  by  the  late  Mr. 
Pugin,  the  architect  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Treasury.  (Vide  15th  Report  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  page  6.) 

2.  The  number  and  names  of  the  public  room.s  therein,  and  the  length,  height,  and 
breadth  of  the  lecture-rooms,  reading-room,  refectory,  library,  and  any  other  important 
room  therein  2 

A statement  of  the  number  and  names  of  the  various  public  rooms  in  the  new  buildings, 
as  also  of  every  other  important  room  contained  therein,  with  the  length,  breadth,  and 
height  of  each  is  hereunto  annexed,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  they  furnish  to  the 
students  a largo  and  commodious  library,  with  prayer-hall,  I'ofcctory,  four  lecture-halls, 
Ac.,  the  dimensions  of  each  of  which  is  given  in  the  subjoined  statement.  They  also 
supply  apartments  to  the  President,  Vice-President,  Senior  Doan,  and  eight  of  the  profes- 
sors, together  witli  a dining  parlour,  ante-room,  and  reading  room  fur  their  use.  The 
great  cloister,  the  dimensions  of  which  arc  already  given  in  the  preceding  answer,  though 
it  cannot  be  properly  called  a public  room,  deserves  particular  mention  in  consequence  of 
its  great  utility  in  affording  a sjracious  ambulatory  in  wet  or  stormy  weather  when  walking 
out  of  doors  is  impracticable. 

3.  The  number  of  students  who  can  receive  accommodation  in  it,  giving  every  student 
a sc])arate  bedroom,  and  the  average  accommodation  wliicli  is  given  to  each  student,  stating 
the  height,  lengtli,  and  breadth  of  his  bod-room  ? 

The  number  of  students  who  can  bo  accommodated  with  separate  bed-rooms  in  the  new 
buildings  is  213.  With  reference  to  the  kitchen,  refectory,  prayer-liall,  library,  and 
lecture-rooms,  I consider  the  kitchen  accommodation  sufficient  for  550 ; the  library,  prayer- 
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hall  and  refectory  afford  adequate  accommodation  for  380,  which  I consider  to  he  above 
the  'greatest  number  we  can  have  at  any  time  in  the  division  of  the  College  called  the 
senior  house.  The  lecture-rooms,  in  my  opinion,  arc  quite  adequate  to  the  accominoda^ 
tion  of  300 ; the  remaining  portion  of  the  students  of  the  senior  house  have  abuuclaut 
accommodation  iii  tlie  way  of  lecture-rooms  in  the  old  portion  of  the  buildings.  The 
accuracy  of  this  estimate  may  be  tested  by  reference  to  the  dimensions  of  the  several 
pubbe  rooms,  given  in  the  statement  annexed  to  my  answer  to  query  No.  2.  I subjoin  a 
list  of  the  various  students’  bed-rooms,  with  the  numbers  arranged  according  to  their 
dimensions  of  length,  breadth,  and  height,  viz.:  — 


No.  of  Konnis. 

Lcngtli, 

Breidth. 

Iletglit. 

E. 

IN. 

r. 

IN. 

1'.  IN. 

16 

20 

0 

11 

6 

16  8 

15 

14 

0 

12 

9 

13  0 

10 

14 

0 

12 

6 

12  10 

16 

13 

9 

12 

6 

11  7 

11 

13 

9 

12 

3 

10  8 

31 

13 

G 

12 

0 

13  9 

3S 

13 

6 

12 

0 

12  10 

38 

13 

0 

11 

6 

10  8 

38 

12 

9 

12 

0 

10  8 

213 

4.  Was  any,  and  what  sum  expended  by  the  College  in  aid  of  the  Parliamentary  grant 
of  £30,000,  in  the  erection  of  the  new  buildings,  and  out  of  what  fund  did  the  same 
come? 

From  my  answer  to  query  No.  7,  Paper  A,  it  will  be  seen  that  £5,097  I65.  %l.  has  been 
expended  by  the  College  in  aid  of  the  Parliamentary  grant  of  £30,000  for  the  erection 
of  the  new  huildin^.s.  The  answer  referred  to  Avill  also  show  out  of  what  fund  this  sum 
came. 

5.  Was  any,  and  what  sum  expended  by  the  College  in  the  furniture  of  the  kitchen, 
refectory,  or  other  public  rooms  in  the  new  buildings  ? 

The  College  expended  £632  135.  bd.  out  of  its  general  resources  on  furniture  for  the 
refectory,  prayer-hall,  lecture-rooms,  &c.,  in  the  new  buildings.  The  now  range  for  the 
great  kitchen  cost  £455  95.  M.,  which  sum,  however,  as  being  for  fixtures,  is  included  in 
the  £5,097  iCs.  2d.  referred  to  in  the  preceding  answer,  and  has  been  paid  out  of  the 
“entrance  foes.”  From  various  changes  found  to  be  indispensable,  I consider  £150 
additional  will  scarcely  complete  the  works  in  this  department. 

6.  State  any  other  particulars  that  you  think  material,  conuccted  -witli  the  new  buildings, 
and  the  sums  expended  on  thoir  erection,  repairs,  and  furiiituro ; also  on  the  general  con- 
dition of  all  the  College  buildings,  and  the  probable  annual  average  expense  of  keeping 
them  iii  proper  repair  ? 

The  sums  expended  on  the  erection,  repairs,  and  furniture  of  the  new  buildings,  can  be 
easily  ascertained  from  what  has  been  already  stated,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  returns 
promised  by  the  Board  of  Public  Works.  With  reference  to  the  general  condition  of  all 
the  College  buildings.  And — 

First.  Of  the  old  huildings.  Tlie  Commissioners  .of  Public  Works,  in  their  IGth  Report 
to  Parliament  (1848).  page  15,  give  the  following  description  of  the  old  buildings: — “ The 
ordinary  annual  repairs,  previously  performed  under  the  direction  of  the  College  authori- 
ties out  of  the  Parliamentary  votes,  are  now  executed  under  this  Board,  and  the  building 
is  gradually  being  improved.  Many  parts  of  the  buildings  were  found  to  be  in  a 
dilapidated  state  when  placed  under  our  charge.  A considerable  expenditure  will  be 
required  for  some  time  to  bring  the  main  buildings,  together  \vith  the  offices,  into  the 
state  of  repair  in  which  such  an  institution  sliould  be  maintained.” 

In  their  17th  Report  (1849),  page  25,  speaking  on  the  same  subject,  “ The  repairs  of 
the  old  building,  in-ovidocl  for  in  the  Parliamentary  estimates  of  last  year,  have  been  for 
the  most  part  executed,  and  the  buildings  arc  being  gradually  brought  into  a tolerable 
state  of  repair;  but  being  much  out  of  repair  when  handed  over  to  us,  and  not  originally 
of  the  best  construction,  some  years  must  elapse  before  the  permanent  repairs  can  bo 
completed  at  the  present  rate  of  expenditure.”  In  concluding  their  Report,  the  Commis- 
sioners observe,  “ We  can  only  state,  that  if  the  buildings  of  this  College  arc  to  remain 
public  property,  and  to  be  upheld  iu  the  same  state  of  repair  as  other  public  buildings,  an 
annual  vote  will  be  required,  and  for  some  years  to  come  we  sec  no  prospect  of  the  esti- 
mate being  much  reduced.”  I quote  the  words  of  the  Report,  in  order  to  give  the  Com- 
missioners of  tiio  JiJaynooth  Inquiry,  from  the  most  authentic  source,  some  idea  of  the 
state  of  the  old  buildings,  which  is  not  likely  to  be  much  improved  by  the  withdrawal  of 
the  vote  for  their  repairs,  during  the  last  two  years.  Notwithstanding  the  extensive 
repairs  that  have  been  executed  here  by  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  it  is  to  bo  appi'chendod 
that  the  temporary  disconnexion  of  that  Board  witli  the  College  will  tend  considerably  to 
bring  back  tliis  old  portion  of  the  buildings  to  the  dilapidated  state  in  which  the  Board 
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found  tliom.  At  present  nohodj  appears  to  lie  legally  responsible  for  Itecpliig  tliem  in  a- 
proper  state  of  repair.  ^ „ 

Secondly,  On  the  state  of  the  neiv  buildings.  I beg  again  to  refer  to  the  authority  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works,  who  in  their  Soventeenth  Report  to  Parliament  (1849), 
page  2.7  say  that  “the  sum  granted  for  the  new  buildings,  by  the  Act  8 and  9 Vict.,  cap. 
XXV.  will  be  barely  sufficient  to  cover  their  cost  and  tlie  fittings  indispensable  to  render 
them  fit  for  occupation.  No  means  have  been  provided  for  heating  the  corridors  in  which 
the  students’  single  rooms  are  placed.  The  funds  would  not  admit  of  any  extended  sys- 
tem for  the  purpose,  and  as  there  are  no  fire-places  in  any  of  these  rooms,  the  cold  will  be 
severely  felt  in  winter.  The  utmost  economy  has  been  observed  in  designing  and  con- 
structing the  new  buildings,  which  are  of  rubble  masonry,  with  cut-stone  dressings  to 
window!  and  doors.  The  Act  before  referred  to  states  that  the  construction,  fitting-up, 
and  furnishing  of  the  new  buildings,  and  the  repairs  and  alterations  of  the  eiastmg  College, 
shall  be  undertaken  by  us  with  the  funds  provided — viz.,  £30,000.  The  number  of  students 
and  professors  was  increased  and  fixed  by  the  Act,  and  accommodation  was  to  be  provided 
for  all-  and  according  to  the  regulation,  each  student  was  to  have  a room  to  himself. 
Accordim^  to  tho  plan  originaHy  designed  by  the  architect,  the  buildings  were  to  occupy 
the  four  sides  of  a quadrangle,  and  to  include  an  exaramation-hall  and  chapel  capable  of 
accommodating  all  the  students  and  professors ; and  to  cover  the  cost  of  all  this,  a sum  of 
£30,000  was  voted.  But  this  sura  was  so  inadequate  to  meet  the  expense  of  all  the  accom- 
modation prescribed  to  be  given,  that  tho  examination-hall  and  chapel  had  to  he  omitted; 
and  there  appeared  to  bo  no  choice  witli  respect  to  the  repairs  but  to  leave  them  to  be 
provided  for  by  votes  of  Parliament  annually,  as  was  the  custom  before  the  passing  of  the 
Act  8th  and  9th  Vict.,  cap.  xxv.”  In  this  lucid  statement  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works 
not  only  are  the  principal  defects  of  the  now  buildings  indicated,  but  also  a veiy  clear 
exposition  is  given  of  the  cause  of  their  existence.  The  Board  appears  to  have  been 
pressed  on  one  side  by  a prescribed  task,  and  on  the  other  by  very  inadequate  means  of 
performing  it.  Hence,  notwithstanding  the  sums  expeuded  by  the  College  itself  in  aid  of 
tho  parliamentary  grant  for  the  new  buildings,  they  yet  continue  in  a very  unfinished  state. 
Havino-  in  my  answers  to  Nos.  1 and  2,  briefly  adverted  to  the  advantages  derived  from 
the  now  builciino-s,  I shall  now  submit  to  the  Commissioners  what  I conceive  to  be  their 


leading  defects : — ■ . , . r.  n • i i-x  i 

p'ii'ijt Tho  total  absence  of  any  means  of  heating  the  portion  of  the  College  inhabited 

by  the  students,  as  already  adverted  to  in  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works  cited 
abovc-a  circumstance  which,  at  the  present  day,  would  scarcely  he  overlooked  m the 

construction  of  a prison.  . , „ , , , x-  i i xi  i xx  rp. 

Secondly The  omission  of  the  examination-hall  and  chapel,  particularly  the  latter,  liie 

old  College  chapel,  originally  constructed  for  the  use  of  200  students,  is  m no  way  suit- 
able for  the  accommodation  of  the  present  increased  number,  and  is  quite  out  of  keeping 
with  the  rest  of  the  establishment.  “ The  accommodation, however,  “ prescribed  to  be 
given,”  as  alluded  to  in  tho  above  Report,  rendered  its  omission  imperative. 

Thirdly— The  cast-iron  window  sashes  arc  any  tiling  but  weatherproof,  and  admit  both 
tlio  wind  and  the  rain,  which,  in  this  damp  climate,  cannot  fail  to  prove  a very  serious  evil. 
This,  coiqiled  with  the  want  of  any  system  of  heating,  renders  tho  students  rooms,  parti- 
eularlv  in  tho  west  pane,  very  damp  and  uncomfortable,  so  that  the  Commissioners  of  1 ub- 
lic  Works  had  very  solid  grounds  for  predicting,  in  1849,  that  “ in  these  rooms  the  cold 
will  be  severely  felt  in  winter”— a prediction  fully  verified  during  the  last  winter,  when  the 
great  majority  of  the  students  in  the  infirmary  wore  occupants  of  rooms  in  the  new  huiid- 
ings,  and  particularly  in  the  west  ])ane. 

Foiirtlily— The  want  of  a suitable  infirmary.  The  present  infirmary,  being  one  of  tJio 
oldest  of  the  College  buildings,  is  falling  to  pieces  from  mere  old  ago,  and  m such  a state 
of  dccav,  that  no  amount  oi  exertion  is  capable  of  making  it  neat  or  comfortable.  It  was 
not  orig’inally  constructed  for  the  purpose  it  now  seiwes,  and  is  altogether  too  sni^  lor  the 
numbers  for  whom  infirmary  aecommod<ation  is  required.  Its  position,  also,  m the  cemre 
of  the  new  buildings,  is  very  objectionable.  The  original  plan  designed  by  the  architect 
included  a commodious  infirmary,  but  the  inadequacy  of  the  funds  provided,  and  the  iatai 
accommodation  prescribed  to  bo  given”  left  no  choice  but  to  omit  the  uihnnavy  as  we 
as  the  chapel  and  examiiiation-hall.  • i i • xi  r 

Fifthly— Tho  want  of  proper  ventilation  in  the  public  rooms,  particuLaiiy  m the  reiec- 
tory  and  prayer-hall.  . 

Sixthly The  groat  kitchen  is  without  a yard  or  out-offices  of  any  kind — aniiieonvenience 

of  considerable  moment,  even  in  a private  liousc,  but  much  more  felt  in  an  establishment 
so  extensive  as  tliis. 

Seventhly— The  extensive  now  library  is  unavailable,  the  fitments  and  other  necessaiy 
works  remaining  unexecuted  for  want  of  funds.  , v . + 

Eighthly— The  absence  of  any  provision  for  lighting  the  hnildings.  At  the  present 
time  when  the  use  of  gas  is  so  general,  and  its  excellence  and  cheapness  so  umversaiiy 
acknowledged,  it  appears  strange  that  the  College  should  still  be  lighted  witli  o an 

These  are  the  material  particulars  connected  with  the  new-  buildings,  which  I think  of 
sufficient  importance  to  he  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  Commissioners. 

One  fatal  error  appears  to  have  been  the  source  of  all  the  defects  of  this  edifice 
attempt  to  do  so  much  with  so  little  means.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  by  what  process  m 
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sum  of  £30,000  ^vas  fixed  upon  at  the  outset  to  carry  out  a wovli  of  such  magnitude,  Appenbis,  Ko.  8. 
for  the  great  number  of  single  rooms  for  students,  and  tho  additional  hall  accomnio-  Buri?ar’3'AusH-er8  to 
dation  (by  much  the  greatest  portion  of  the  expenditure)  were  intended  from  the  very  Paper  I. 
beginumg- 

But  with  all  these  acknowledged  defects,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  accommodation 
in  the  way  of  public  rooms  afforded  to  tho  students  is  a very  great  improvement  on  the 
old  system.  They  have  a much  more  commodious  refectory,  a very  good  pi-ayer-hali,  the 
cloister  before  adverted  to  (Nos.  1 and  '1),  separate  balls  for  lectures  and  for  study,  and 
each  a separate  bed-room.  The  defects  almve  enumerated  are  not  without  remedy  ; and 
if  remedied,  tlie  new  buildings  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  admirably  adapted  to  the  use  for 
which  they  were  intended. 

With  reference  to  the  aiinual  average  expense  of  keeping  the  College  buildings  in  a 
proper  state  of  repair,  I could  not  venture  to  offer  an  opinion,  but  recommend  the  Com- 
missioners to  apply  on  this  subject  to  tho  Roavd  of  Public  Works.  They  ai-c  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  all  the  College  buildings,  and,  of  course,  very  competent  judges  as  to  what 
may  be  tlie  annual  average  expense  of  keeping  them  in  a proper  state  of  repair. 

7.  Describe,  as  well  as  you  can,  the  state  of  the  College  with  respect  to  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  students,  and  their  condition  and  comforts  generally,  as  it  exists  at  present, 
and  as  it  existed  before  the  grant  of  1845  '? 

To  o'ive  an  accurate  idea  of  the  state  of  the  College  with  reference  to  the  accommoda- 
tion of  tho  students,  and  their  condition  and  comforts  generally  as  it  exists  at  present,  and 
as  it  existed  before  1845,  it  will  be  necessary  to  enumerate  the  principal  items  in  which 
changes  have  been  introduced,  stating  what  they  had  been  previously  to  that  date,  and 
what  they  are  at  present,  thus — 

Before  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1845,  a considerable  number  of  students  paid  a 
pension  of  £21  per  annum  for  their  maintenance  in  the  College  ; others  partly  supported 
themselves  and  w'erc  partly  maintained  by  the  grant ; less  than  half  their  number  had 
notliing  to  pay  for  their  support.  Thus  taking  l6th  April,  1844,  as  in  Query  No.  11, 

Paper  xV,  we  find — 

183  Students  who  paid  nothing  to  the  College  for  their  support. 

116  Ditto,  who  piaid  a part  of  the  pension  : and 

100  Ditto,  who  paid  the  entire  pension;  besides  paying  “entrance  fees,”  as 
at  present,  and  a small  sum  for  the  purchase  of  table  requisites  for  the 
refectory. 

Since  1845  no  student  pays  any  pension,  or  contributes  anything  to  the  purchase  of 
requisites  for  the  refectory. 

Before  1845  there  were  no  stipends  payable  to  any  student,  exceqrt  the  Dunboyne 
students,  who  received  £26  per  annum  each. 

Since  1845,  of  the  students  in  the  Divinity  Classes,  250  receive  £20  per  annum  each, 
and  the  Dunboyne  students  over  £60  per  annum  each, 

Before  1845,  tiiC  breakfast  of  the  students  was  uniformly  cocoa  and  bread,  without 
butter,  and  each  student  was  obliged  to  procure  his  own  sugai*. 

Since  1845,  the  students  are  furnislied  with,  butter  and  sugar  for  breakfast  at  the 
expense  of  the  College,  and  tea  is  substituted  for  cocoa  twice  each  week,  and  on  eveiy 
church  holiday. 

Before  1845,  fresh  fish  was  never  given  to  the  students  for  dinner,  e.xcept  ou  St.  Patrick’s 
day,  should  it  fall  on  a day  of  abstinence. 

Since  1845,  they  are  supplied  with  fresh  fish  on  every  Friday  during  Lent. 

Before  1845,  the  students  were  obliged  to  make  up  their  own  rooms,  clean  their  own 
shoes,  &c. 

Since  1845,  these  offices  are  performed  for  them  by  servants  paid  by  tlie  College. 

Before  1845,  the  number  of  servants  emqiioyed  in  attending  on  the  students  was  twenty- 
four. 

Since  1845,  their  number  has  been  augmented  to  fifty-four,  and  a house  steward 
appointed  to  superintend  them  in  tho  performance  of  their  several  duties. 

Before  1845,  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  occupation  of  the  new  buildings,  two,  three, 
four,  five,  and,  in  some  instances,  six  students  -u'cre  obliged  to  live  and  sleep  in  one  room. 

Since  that  period  every  student  in  the  division  of  the  College  called  the  “ senior  house” 
has  a sepai-ate  room  to  himself;  and  in  the  junior  department,  not  more  than  two  in  any 
room ; and  109  with  eacli  a separate  room  to  himself. 

Before  1845,  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  occupation  of  the  new  buildings,  the  students 
were  obliged  to  study  for  two  hours  consecutively  in  a hall,  and  immediately  afterwards 
to  attend  a lecture  of  one  hour’s  duration  in  tho  same  hall. 

Since  that  period  all  the  Divinity  Classes,  and  the  Class  of  Natural  PliilosQphy  have  two 
distinct  halls,  one  for  study  and  tho  other  for  lectures — a most  salutary  change,  exemptiug 
the  students  and  professors  from  the  necessity  of  spending  another  hour  in  a hall  where 
from  seventy  to  ninety  persons  had  been  shut  up  for  the  tw'O  preceding  hours. 

Before  1845,  no  furniture  whatever  was  sui)plied  to  any  student,  but  each  student  was 
obliged  to  furnish  his  own  room,  often  at  a very  exorbitant  price  for  very  inferior  ai-ticles. 

At  present,  and  for  the  last  three  years,  every  student  is  supplied  with  an  iron  bedstead, 
palliasse,  mattress,  bolster,  and  pillo^v  at  the  expense  of  the  College — these  being  the  most 
essential  requisites  for  a bed-room,  the  rest  is  easily  procured. 

Before  1845  every  student  was  obliged  to  pay  for  his  own  washing. 

2 B 2 
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Since  1845  the  College  defraj's  all  these  expenses  at  a cost  of  £1  8s.  per  annum,  for 
each,  which,  for  52U  students,  would  entail  on  the  College  an  annual  outlay  ot  £7^8  per 
annum,  and,  of  course,  e.vcmpt  the  students  from  the  payment  of  that  ainount. 

Before  1845,  the  corridors,  praj’er-hall,  refectories,  &c.,  were  badly  lighted  with  tallow 
candles. 

At  present  they  are  well  lighted  with  a sufficient  number  of  suitable  oil  laraps.^ 

These  arc  the  improvements  in  the  condition  and  comforts  of  the  students  which  I con- 
sider of  sufficient  importance  to  be  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Commissioners.  Many 
others  there  are  of  minor  moment  not  so  easily  described,  but  contributing  very  materially  to 
the  general  comforts  of  tiie  students—  such,  for  examjde,  as  the  decided  iniproveuicnt  in 
the  refectory  requisites  supplied  for  their  use,  the  substitution  of  delft  dishes  and  plates 
instead  of  pewter,  furnishing  clean  table-cloths  every  day  for  brcaldast  and  dinner  instead 
of  twice  a week  for  dinner  only,  and  the  many  other  “et  cotcras”  of  a table  which  scarcely 
bear  description.  Add  to  this  the  cleanliness  of  the  students’ rooms  resulting  from  the 
destruction  of  the  old  wooden  bedsteads,  palliasses,  d:C.,  and  the  substitution  ot  iron  bed- 
steads and  new  bedding,  as  well  as  from  their  being  much  better  attended  to  by  the  ser- 
vants than  tlicy  could  have  been  by  the  students  themselves ; also  the  general  attention  to 
cleanliness  throughout  the  corridors,  refectories,  and  public  rooms  of  the  entire  establish- 
ment— a thing  previou.sly  impracticable,  in  consequence  of  the  very  small  number  of  ser- 
vants  allowed  for  such  an  extent  of  building.  Although  some  of  the  students  of  the 
College  who  have  had  no  e.vperionce  of  the  old  system,  may  scarcely  notice  the  improve- 
mont.s  in  their  condition  effected  by  the  Act  of  1845,  one  who  has  bad  experience  ot  both 
can  woH  appreciate  the  manifest  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  students  produced  by 
that  Act. 

8.  What  furniture  is  now  usually  supplied  to  each  student,  and  what  was  the  practice  in 
this  respect  before  the  grant  of  18-15  ? 

Answered  in  the  preceding. 

9.  Are  the  buildings  of  tlie  College  insured  against  fire  for  any,  ami  what  suras,  and  what 
provisions  are  made  to  prevent  loss  by  fire ; and  are  these  provisions,  in  your  opinion, 
adequate  ; and  can  you  suggest  any  improvements  in  this  respect  ? 

All  the  buildings  of  the  College  arc  insured  for  the  sum  of  £35,000,  of  which  sum 
£17,000  are  on  the  old  buildings,  and  £18,000  on  the  new. 

Amongst  the  provisions  made  to  prevent  loss  by  five,  a most  important  one  is  the  rule 
by  which  all  students  are  obliged  to  extinguish  their  lights  at  lU  o’clock  every  night. 
'J'o  secure  compliance  with  this  rule  one  of  the  officers  of  tlie  College  is  bound  to  go 
through  the  various  corridors  every  night,  and  see  that  the  lights  in  the  several  rooms  are 
extinguished. 

We  have  a fire-engine  of  sufficient  power  for  the  old  buildings,  but  iiot,_  in  my  opinion, 
adequate  to  extinguish  a fire  occurring  in  the  upper  story  of  the  new  buildings,  on  account 
of  their  great  height. 

A considerable  time  since  the  Trustees  ordered  the  purchase  of  a more  powerful  engine, 
which  I was  prevented  from  procuring  by  an  intimation  that  such  an  engine  would  be 
included  in  the  annual  estimate  for  the  repairs  of  the  College.  As  the  engine,  however, 
has  not  been  since  supplied,  I presume  the  expense  of  providing  one  will  ultimately  devolve 
on  the  College. 

In  my  opinion,  a very  adequate  provision  against  loss  by  fire  might  bo  made  in  the  new 
huildings  without  any  fire  engine.  The  situation  and  dimensions  of  the  two  great  water 
tanks  have  been  already  given  in  answer  to  query  No.  1.  From  each  of  those  tanks  large 
down-]>ipcs  lead  to  the  different  corridors  in  the  east  and  west  panes,  five  from  one  tank  and 
four  from  another;  to  each  down-pipe  might  be  attached  a fire-cock  and  hose  of  sufficient 
length,  which  would  give  to  any  part  of  the  new  building  a very  powerful  jet  of  water — 
more  abundantly  supplied,  and  more  easily  worked  than  any  that  could  bo  obtained  from 
a fire-engine,  whatever  its  power,  considering  the  difficulty  of  supplying  a sufficient  quan- 
tity of  water  for  such  engine.  Here  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  tanks  is  considerable  ; 
the  supply  by  the  liydraulic  ram  continuous,  it  could  bo  brought  to  act  almost  instanta- 
neously, requiring  only  the  time  for  screwing  on  the  hose,  and  directing  the  action  of  tlic 
water  to  the  part  affected  by  the  fire.  This  is  the  only  improvement  in  the  way  of  pre- 
venting loss  by  fire  that  1 can  venture  to  suggest,  submitting,  of  course,  my  opinions  as  to 
its  efficacy  to  the  judgment  of  tliose  who  are  more  conversant  with  the  matter  than  I 
could  protend  to  be. 

10.  What  annual  sum  is  assigned  out  of  the  College  funds  for  the  support  of  the  College 
chapels  ? 

There  is  no  specific  annual  sum  assigned  out  of  the  College  funds  for  the  support  of  the 
College  chapels.  Taking  the  word  “support,”  in  its  general  signification,  as  applicable,  in 
this  sense,  to  the  College  chapels,  it  would  appear  to  me  to  include  many  and  various 
things;  amongst  thorn  what  strike  mo  as  worth  mentioning,  arc — first,  repairs;  secondly, 
wine  required  for  the  use  of  the  altar ; thirdly,  wax  candles  lor  the  same  purpose ; fourthly, 
altar  vestments,  linens,  and  missals  ; and  fifthly,  ornaments  for  the  altars.  With,  reference 
to  each  of  these — 

First — Tlie  repairs  of  the  College  chapels  are  executed  as  the  repairs  of  any  other  por- 
tion of  the  buildings,  not  by  any  annual  fixed  sum,  but  by  ivliatever  sum  may  bo  neces- 
sary from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  may  require.  , . 

Secondly — The  wine  furnished  for  the  use  of  the  altar  is  supplied  as  required,  no  Ihmt 
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1,  assi^J  ky  any  regulation.  Tha  avorago  sum  erpendad  under  this  head,  for  the  ArraaDis,  Xo.  8. 
l,4tVT?avsonded31stMaroh,  185.3, amountedto£3flTs.poraunum.  Bmwh  to 

Tl.irdiv— The  wax  li"hts  for  tlio  use  of  tho  altar,  of  winch  a consideraUe  quantity  is  p,j,„  i,_ 
used  are  also  supplied  as  required,  and  not  limited  by  any  rule  to  any  given  quantity. 

Tlie  average  sum  expended  under  this  head  for  the  last  two  years  ended  31st  llarcli,  1S53, 
wot?  £39  16s.  per  anmim. 

Knni-thlv The  same  observation  applies  to  altar  vestments,  and  linens  for  the  use  oi  the 

iPars  when  not  requiring  any  considerable  outlay.  When  the  sum  required  is  very  con- 
siderable the  Tnistoos  are  always  consulted.  Thus,  in  183b,  Hind  the  sum  of  £-0 1 
ovnonded  for  this  purpose,  but  by  onler  of  the  Trustees.  When  smaller  sums  arc  sufticicnt 
ror  tho  oxivencios  of  the  timo,  I do  not  think  a roferoiico  to  tho  Trustees  iiocossary.  dims, 
n 1332  "l  have  mysolf  paid  £44  10s.,  and  since  £20,  for  tliO  supply  of  vestments  ; but  no 
inconvenience,  in  ray  opinion,  can  at  any  time  occur  in  this  matter,  as  the  Trustees  are 
pres^  in  the  CoUcg4  every  year,  in  June,  and  are  always  ready  to  attend  to  any  rcason- 
ihle  annlication  on  the  subject.  . t 

Fifthly With  reference  to  the  oimamcnts  and  decorations  of  tlie  altars.  In  1844,  oil 

tlio  anoiication  of  tho  Senior  Dean,  who  has  special  charge  of  the  chapels,  a sum  of  ±20  per 
nimmi  was  voted  by  the  Trustees  for  tho  use  of  the  altars.  This  sura,  and  iimoh  more, 
iias  boon  sineo  expended  for  tlio  purpose,  and  m supplying  articles  of  minor  value  lor  tho 
use  of  the  altars.  In  answer  to  query  .Xo.  S (Taper  A),  1 liavo  stated  t.iat  £450  v.-as  c.xpended 
h,  furniture  for  the  chapels  from  March,  1813,  to  iiarch,  1853.  It  must  bo  obsorvod  that 
this  sura  does  not  include  anv  of  the  three  first  heads  above  mcntioned-viz.,  repairs, 
wine  or  wax  lights,  but  is  solely  and  oxclusivoly  coiiliucd  to  tho  two  latter  heads— viz., 
first  ’vestments  and  linens,  and  second,  oniainents  and  decorations.  . 

I have  already  expressed  my  opinion  on  the  present  College  chapel  (^o.  G).  I consider 
it  alto-Ycther  uusuited  to  the  purpose  it  serves.  amount  of  animal  expcndituro  will 
remedy  its  defects,  and  moneys  expended  on  it  are,  .in  my  opinion,  absolutely  thrown  away. 

The  constant  recourse  of  so  many  persons  to  so  small  a space  must  add  materially  to  the 
(lifliculty  of  keeping  so  old  a structure  in  the  state  in  winch  it  ought  to  bo  mamtamed. 

The  only  remedy  appears  to  be  the  erection  of  a new  chapel  oi  suthcicnt  size,  m a style 
corrospomling  with  that  of  tho  new  buildings,  and  in  accordance  with  modern  ideas  oi 
ecclesiastical  architecture. 

Thomas  Farrellv,  Bursar. 


Statement  referred  to  in  Question  No.  2,  Paper  I. 


Sr.^TEMiiNT  of  the  Number  and  Names  of  the  Public  Poems  in  the  New  Buildings  at 
Maynooth  College,  with  the  Length,  Height,  and  Breadth  of  the  Lecture-rooms, 
Heading-room,  Itcfectory,  Library,  and  any  other  important  Hoorn  contained  therein. 


Length. 

Bveailtli. 

Ileiglit.  j 

F. 

IN. 

F. 

IN. 

V. 

IN. 

Three  Lecture-room.?,  each, 

30 

0 

24 

9 

16 

5 

38 

G 

30 

16 

0 

Kefectory, 

1.30 

0 

35 

32  • 

0 

To  tiio  eaves. 

To  the  ridge-tile  of  roof, 

r.ibrary, 

143 

6 

35 

0 

/28 

^54 

0 

Pi'ofc.ssors'  Diuiug-parlour, 

. 

47 

3 

20 

0 

16 

9 

(roof  being  open.) 

Do.  Anto-rooiii,  . 

36 

3 

20 

0 

16 

9 

Do,  Heading  room. 

23 

0 

20 

16 

9 

Two  Halls,  eacli, 

.36 

20 

0 

16 

9 

Students’  Prayer-hall, 

. . 

75 

0 

35 

0 

32 

0 

Great  Kitchen, 

GO 

28 

0 

J2S 
1 50 

0 

To  the  caves. 

To  tlie  ridge-tile  of  roof. 

Scullery, 

00 

15 

0 

jJ2 

1 27 

0 

To  the  eaves. 

To  the  ridgc-tiic  of  roof, 

Bakehonso, 

28 

15 

0 

12 

(both  roofs  being  open.) 

Pastry,  .... 

19 

0 

15 

0 

12 

0 

Bread  and  Butter  Store,  . 

20 

15 

9 

0 

Jloat  Larder, 

20 

0 

15 

9 

0 

Ap.ARTMEVTS  for  this  PllEStDEJ 

T,  Vice-Pre- 

1 siDENT,  Senior  Dean,  and  Professors. 

President’s  Apartments : 

Sitting-room, 

27 

16 

13 

Library, 

22 

0 

15 

13 

Bed-room, 

16 

0 

11 

6 

13 

One  Closet, 

16 

0 

10 

0 

13 

Another  Closet, 

16 

0 

10 

0 

13 

9 
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Statement  of  the  NuniLer  and  Names  of  the  Public  Rooms  in  the  New  Buildings con 


Leogth. 

BreadtL. 

Heiglit.  1 

Vice-President’s  Apartments; 

E. 

TN 

E. 

IK. 

F. 

T\ 

' 

Sitting-room,  . ...  . 

23 

0 

21 

0 

13 

9 

Li!>rary,  ...... 

21 

0 

iG 

0 

13 

9 

Bed-room, 

31 

0 

16 

0 

13 

Senior  Dean’s  Apartments : 

Sitting-room,  . . . . . 

23 

10 

19 

9 

13 

Library,  ...... 

19 

9 

11 

9 

13 

Bed-room,  ..... 

19 

9 

11 

3 

13 

Two  Professors,  each ; 

Sitting- room,  ..... 

23 

6 

19 

10 

13 

Library,  ...... 

13 

4 

12 

8 

13 

Bed-room,  ..... 

19 

10 

11 

13 

One  Professor ; 

Sitting-room,  ..... 

23 

10 

19 

13 

9 

Library,  ...... 

19 

11 

13 

9 

Bed-room,  ..... 

19 

11 

3 

13 

9 

T%vo  Professors,  each : 

Sitting-room,  ..... 

23 

6 

19 

10 

13 

1 

Library,  ...... 

13 

4 

12 

8 

13 

1 

Bed-room,  ..... 

19 

10 

11 

6 

13 

1 

Tv'o  Professors,  each  : 

Sitting-room,  ..... 

23 

10 

19 

9 

13 

1 

Libiary,  ...... 

19 

9 

11 

9 

13 

1 

Bed-room,  ..... 

19 

9 

11 

3 

13 

1 

One  Professor ; 

Sitting-room,  ..... 

16 

3 

15 

G 

13 

Library,  ....  . . 

15 

6 

9 

13 

1 

Bed-room,  ..... 

15 

6 

li 

3 

13 

1 

Mayiiooth  College,  October  19,  1853. 


Thomas  Faeeelly,  Bursar. 


Answers  o(  tlio  Rov,  Matthew  Peanagan,  Secretary  to  the  Trustees  of  Maynooth  College, 
to  Questions  in  Paper  J. 

1.  How  long  have  you  held  tlio  office  of  Secretary  to  the  Trustees? 

I was  api>ointed  Secretary  to  the  Trustees,  Febniary  9,  1824. 

2.  What  are  your  present  duties,  and  what  changes  have  taken  place  in  them  since  your 
appointment? 

Tlic  duties  of  my  office  are,  to  summon  the  Trustees  to  thoir  appointed  meetings,  twenty- 
one  days  before  the  appointed  day;  to  attend  their  mootings,  and  to  register  their  pro- 
ceedings ; to  receive  all  communications  intended  for  them  as  Trustees ; to  foi-ward  them 
if  rc([uired  'previous  to  thoir  meetings,  or  to  lay  them  before  them  when  assembled.  I 
consider  my  duty,  as  secretary,  to  be  the  organ  and  agent  of  the  Trustees  in  all  matters 
relating  to  tho  College.  On  the  day  of  meeting,  after  the  usual  forms  of  comparing  the 
minutes  with  the  registered  proceedings  of  the  previous  Board,  &c.,  my  duty  is  to  draw 
up  a memorandum  list  of  business  for  tho  day;  to  insert  in  the  first  place  the  description 
of  all  the  written  communications  to  the  Trustees,  whether  received  by  them  or  by  me,  all 
notices  of  motion  which  the  Trustees  please  to  give ; tlieii  the  list  of  local  College  matters 
furnished  by  the  President  or  Bursar  for  the  consideration  of  the  Board;  and  all  written 
applications  of  the  superiors,  professors,  or  students,  whatovor  they  may  be.  All  these 
matters  are  called  out  by  me  in  tho  order  of  the  list,  and  decided  on  by  the  Trustees  after 
due  consideration.  Tho  result  I note  in  the  minutes,  each  being  signed  by  the  chairman  in 
the  minute-book  according  as  it  is  decided.  If,  after  the  list  is  exhausted,  any  new  matter  or 
question  should  occur  to  the  Trustees,  it  is  discussed  and  decided  on  as  the  rest,  ily  duties 
vary  according  to  the  pressure  of  business.  Since  the  period  of  the  augmentation  of  the 
grant,  I discharge  the  duties  of  Secretary  to  tho  Visitors  as  prescribed  in  the  Act ; and  in 
addition,  summon  the  Visitors  on  receiving  notice  from  their  chairman,  the  Duke  of  Leinster. 

3.  VTiat  is  your  present  salary,  and  what  additions  have  been  made  to  it  since  your 
appointment  ? 

The  salary  of  Secretary  to  the  Trustees  was  originally  fixed  at  £79  125.  6d.,  Irish  cur- 
rency ; it  was  increased  after  the  augmentation  of  the  grant,  at  the  same  time  as  the  salaries 
of  tire  superiors  and  professors  of  the  College,  to  £150  sterling. 
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4.  How  often  do  the  Trustees  meet  in  each  year  ? 5.  Ho%y  often  have  they  held  meet-  

inffs"  since  the  1st  of  January,  1826,  their  dates  and  duration?  6.  State  the  dates  of  each  nev.  M.  PliiBagan’s 
meetin<>-  since  1st  of  January,  1844,  and  the  names  of  the  Tnistees  who  attended  same.  Answers  to  Paper  J. 
Also  state  the  average  duration  of  the  meetings  of  the  Trustees. 

The  meetings  of  the  Trustees  were  held,  since  1826,  as  follows : — 

1826.  January  18,  adjourned  to  the  following ; — June  22,  23,  to  September  15. 


1827.  Februaiy 

1828.  February  1,  2,  „ 

1829.  February  12,  13,  14,  „ 

1830.  February  3,  „ 

1831.  January  26,  28,  „ 

1832.  February  14,  15,  17,  „ 

1833.  Januaiy  31,  „ 

1834.  Jan.  21,  22,  23,  25,  „ 

1835..  February  13,  „ 

1836.  January  28,  29,  „ 

1837.  January  12,  „ 

1838.  February  8,  9,  „ 

1839.  Januaiy  24,  „ 

1840.  February  13,  „ 

1841.  February  4,  „ 

27,  November  2,  3,  4,  10,  13, 

1842.  Juue  23,  „ 

1843.  June  22,  23,  24, 


Juue  25,  26,  27,  28. 

June  25,  26,  27,  „ August  27,  28,  29,  30. 

June  23,  24,  26,  27. 

June  24. 

June  22,  23,  25,  27.  i 

June  26. 

June  18,  19,  20,  21. 

June  24,  25,  26,  27,  „ September  16,  17,  IS- 


.Tune  23,  24,  2.5. 
June  23,  24,  25, 
Juue  22,  23,  24,  26. 
June  26,  27,  28, 
.Tune  24,  25,  26. 
June  26,  27,  29. 
April  15,  16, 


November  22. 
September  3,  4,  5,  6 7. 


,,  June,  23,  24,  August  24, 


November  10. 

, , , November  16. 

1844.  Januaiy  19.  Present,  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Crolly,  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Murray,  Most  Piev.  Dr.  Slattery, 
Most  Rev.  Dr.  M‘Halc,  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Murphy,  Right  Rev.  Dr.  M'Gottigan, 
Right  Rev.  Dr.  Egan. 

Januaiy  20.  Present,  as  before. 


January  25. 
„ 26. 
„ 27. 


Nov. 


1845.  June 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


with  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Keating, 
with  Right  Rev.  Dr.  M‘NichoIas. 


with  the  addition,  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Kinsella,  S.  P.  Bellew,  and 
A.  S.  Hussey,  Esq. 

16.  Do.,  with  tlio  exception  of  S.  P.  Bellew  and  A.  S.  Hussey,  Esq. 

24.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Murray,  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Slattery,  Mo.?t  Rev.  Dr.  M‘Halo,  Right 
Rev.  Df-  Murphy,  Right  Rev.  Dr.  M'Gettigan,  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Egan,  S.  P. 
Bellew,  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Kinsella,  A.  S.  Hussey,  Esq. 

25.  Do.,  with  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Brown,  Elphiii. 

26.  Do.,  with  the  exception  of  the  lay  Trustees,  S.  P.  Bellew  and  A.  S.  Hussey,  Esq. 

27.  Do.,  with  the  addition  of  Lord  French. 

12.  Do.,  do. 

13.  Do.,  with  the  addition  of  S.  P.  Bellew  and  A.  S.  Hussey,  Esq. 

20.  Do.,  except  A.  S.  Hussey,  Esq. 

21.  Do.,  do. 

22.  Present,  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Crolly,  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Murray,  Sir  P.  Bellew,  Bart.,  A. 
S.  Hussey,  Lord  Ffrench,  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Keating,  Right  Rev.  Dr.  JDA'ichoias. 

23.  Present,  as  before,  except  Sir  P.  Bellew,  Bart. 

27.  Building  Committee  (quoruni)^Most  Rev.  Dr.  Murray,  Dr.  MTIalc,  A.  S.  Iliisscy. 

24.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Mun-ay,  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Crolly,  Most  Rev.  Dr.  M'llale,  Sir  P.  Bel- 
low, A.  S.  Hussey,  Esq.,  Bight  Rev.  Dr.  Murphy,  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Keating, 
Right  Rev.  Dr.  Browne,  Kilmore,  Bight  Rev.  Dr.  Bi'own,  Elphin. 

25.  Present,  as  before. 

12.  Do. 

13.  Building  Committee — Most  Rev.  Dr.  Murray,  Sir  P.  Bellew,  Bart.,  A.  S.  Hussey 
Esq. 

22.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Murray,  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Crolly,  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Egan,  Right  Rev. 
Dr.  Keating,  Right  Rev.  Dr.  M'Gcttigan,  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Browne,  Kilmore, 
Right  Rev.  Dr.  Brown,  Elphin. 

23.  Present,  as  before. 

24.  Do. 

11.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Crolly,  Right  ITon.  Earl  of  Fiugall,  Most  Rca’.  Dr.  Murray,  Right 
Rev.  Dr.  Keating,  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Browne,  A.  S.  Hussey,  Esq.,  Right  Rev.  Dr. 
Ryan. 

27.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Crolly,  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Murray,  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Slattery,  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Bellew,  Right  Rev.  Dr.  M'Gettigan,  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Egan,  Right 
Rev.  Dr.  Brown,  Elphin,  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Browne,  Kilmore,  A.  S.  Hussey,  Esq., 
Right  Rev.  Dr.  Ryan. 

,,  „ 28.  Present,  as  before,  except  the  Eai'l  of  Fingall  and  Lord  Bellew. 

„ October  12.  Do.,  except  Most  Rev.  Dr.  M‘Halc  and  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Browne. 

1849.  June  26.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Muritiy,  Most  Rev.  Dr.  M'Halc,  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Slattery,  Right 

lion.  Lord  Ffrench,  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Brown,  Elphin,  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Keating, 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Bellew,  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Ryan,  A.  S.  Hussey,  Right  Rev.  Dr. 
Browne. 

!j  „ 27.  Present,  as  before. 

» „ 28.  Do.,  except  Lord  Bellew. 

1,  Nov.  8.  Do.,  with  Lord  Bellew. 

1850.  Juno  25.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Cullen,  Most  Rov.  Dr.  Murray,  Most  Rev.  Dr.  M‘Halc,  Right  Hon. 

Lord  Bellew,  Right  Rev.  Dr.  M'Gettigan,  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Browne,  Kilmore, 
Right  Rev.  Dr.  Ryan,  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Brown,  Elphin,  A.  S.  Hussey,  Esq. 


Sept. 


„ Nov. 
1846.  April 


June 


„ Nov. 
1847.  aiavch 


Nov. 


1848.  June 
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1850.  June  2G.  Present,  as  before,  rvitb  tiie  adUition  of  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Egan,  and  exception  of 

Lord  Bellew. 

„ „ 27.  Do.,  do. 

„ October  15.  Do.,  tviib  the  addition  of  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Slattery  and  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Haly. 

1851.  June  24.  Most-Rev.  Dr.  Murray,  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Slattery,  Most  Rev.  Dr.  MTlale,  Right 

Rev.  Dr.  M'Gettigan,  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Riownc,  Kilmore,  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Ryan, 
Right  Rev.  Dr.  Brown,  Elphin,  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Haly. 

„ „ 25.  Do.  with  addition  of  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Cullen,  Lord  Bellew,  A.  S.  Hussey,  Esq. 

„ .,  26.  Present,  as  before. 

„ October  14.  Do.,  witli  the  addition  of  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Egan. 

Nov.  13,  Do.,  except  Most  Rev.  Dr  M'Hale,  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Egan,  Rigid  Rev.  Dr.  Browne. 

1852.  January  20.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Murray,  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Slattery,  Most  Rev.  Dr.  M'Hale,  Right 

Rev.  Dr.  M'Gettigan,  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Browne,  Kilmore,  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Ryan, 
Right  Rev.  Dr.  Brown,  Elphin,  Right  Hon.  Lord  Bellew,  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Haly, 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Efrcnch,  A.  S.  Hussey.  Esq. 

June  23.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Cullen,  Most  Rev.  ])r.  Slattery,  Most  Rev.  Dr.  MTInle,  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Bellew,  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Eiiigall,  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Haly,  Right 
Rev.  Dr.  M'Gettigan,  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Browne,  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Ryan,  A.  S. 
Hussey,  Esq. 

„ „ 24.  Present,  as  before. 

„ October  Do.,  with  the  addition  of  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Dixon  and  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Walshc; 
absent,  Most  Rev.  Dr.  M'Hale. 

1853.  January  18.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Dixon,  Jfost  Rev.  Dr.  Cullen,  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Slattery,  Rightllon. 

Lord  Bellew,  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Ryan,  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Haly,  Right  Rev.  Dr. 
Browne,  Kilmore. 

, June  21.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Dixon,  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Cullen,  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Slattery.  Right  Rev, 
Dr.  M'Gettigan,  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Browne,  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Ryan,  Right  Rev.  Dr. 
Haly,  A.  S,  Hussey,  Esq.,  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Malshe. 

„ „ 22.  Present,  as  before. 

„ „ 23.  Do. 

The  ordinary  duration  of  eacli  day’s  mooting  of  tlie  Trustees  was  four  hours ; sometimes 
it  was  less,  but  more  frequently  it  exceeded  that  time,  and  extended  to  five  or  six  hours. 

7.  Re  so  good  as  to  furni.sh  to  the  Commissioners  a copy  of  all  the  statutes,  rules  of 
piety,  &c.,  enacted  by  the  Trustees  since  the  1st  of  January,  1827,  i.e.,  of  all  the  existing 
rules  and  statutes  other  than  tlioso  contained  in  a document  entitled  “ Statiitm  Collegii 
et  regulco  piotatus  Coll  R.  Catholici  apud  Maynooth,”  which  was  presented  by  Ur.  Crottj, 
when  President,  to  the  Commissioners  of  Education  Inquiry? 

There  have  been  no  statutes  since  tlio  period  of  the  last  inquiry.  Some  alterations  have 
been  made  in  the  existing  Statutes  : viz.,  at  tbc  end  of  the  1st  section,  4 th  chapter,  page  8 

“ Quamobrem  creandi  vidontur  academiei  officii  raagistri  duo  quos  decanmn  seniorom,  et 

dccanuin  junioi'cra  appellamiis”  In  the  alteration,  duo  is  left  out,  &c. : viz — ‘Academiei 
officii  magistri  quorum  umim  decanmn  senioreni,  altcros  vero  juniores  appellamus.”  This 
alteration  was  made  to  enable  the  Trustees  to  appoint  more  than  two  deans,  when  the 
circumstances  of  the  College  required  it.  A second  alteration  was  made  in  the  5th  chapter, 
the  description  of  classes,  page  1 1 : instead  of  two  chairs— one  of  dogmatical  and  second  of 
moral  theology — tliree  chairs  of  theology  wore  substituted  in  the  alteration,  in  each  of  which 
dogmatic  and’moral  theology  were  to  be  taught.  A third  alteration  was  made  in  the  3rd 
section  of  tlio  9th  chapter,  5th  line,  page  20  : instead  of  “ Arbitrio  Presidis  & coneilii,”  was 
substituted  “Arbitrio  curatorinn  aiit  iis  non  deliuientibus,  arbitrio  Presidis,  &c.”  A fourth 
alteration  was  made  at  the  end  of  the  4th  section,  c.  9,  page  27 : “ Nisi  alitur  curatoribus 
expedire  videbitur.”  A fifth  alteration  was  made  in  the  12th  c.,  section  0,  page38:  1st — Omit 
the  word  “magistratus”  in  the  lirst  line  of  section  0,  and  in  2nd  line  ; 2nd — After  the  word 
“ periculo,”  the  last  word  of  scctioir  G,  add  the  following  words:  “Si  quid  vero  Scriptorum 
suorum  dc  rebus  thoologicis,  philosophosis,  aut  literaris,  magistratus  eclcre  volucrit,  id 
facito  sni  ipsius  periculo,  ita  ut,  si  quid  ibi  possitum  improbo  fuerit,  curatoris  abipso  jus 
ropetituri  sint.”  All  the  above  alterations  and  amendments  were  approved  by  bis  Excel- 
lency. Two  other  alterations  were  introduced,  or,  rather,  two  acts  were  done  by  .the 
Board viz.,  the  establishment  of  a fourth  chair  in  tlieology,  a chair  of  ecclesiastical  his- 

tory, which  have  not  been  submitted  for  his  Excellency’s  approbation,  for  this  reason,  that 
the  Trustees  felt  tlicmselvcs  called  on  by  the  object,  if  not  the  terms,  of  the  Augmentation 
Act  to  enlarge  the  course  of  collegiate  studies,  and  consequently  to  establish  additional 
chains  that  were  wanted  to  complete  the  course.  The  establishment  of  these  two  additional 
chairs  was  made  hnown  to  the  Visitors  on  their  first  visitation,  and,  so  far  from  finding 
fault,  tlmy  seemed — at  least  some  of  them — disappointed  that  still  further  additional  chairs 
were  not'ostuhlishcd,  or  at  least  a further  extension  of  the  collegiate  coitrsc,  which  could 
not  be  effected  without  the  establishment  of  additional  chairs.  Ilowcver.it  is  easy  toroctify 
the  mistake,  by  submitting  the  resolutions  of  the  Trustees  regarding  the  two  chairs  to  his 
Excellency. 

8.  Also  furnish  acopy  of  every'  statute,  decree,  warrant,  order,  or  other  document  issued 
bv  the  Trustees,  in  consequence  of,  or  connected  with  the  increased  grant  made  by  Par- 
liament in  the  year  1845? 

I hope  I liavo  answered  this  question  in  the  returns  furnished  by  me  to  the  Commissioners, 
togotber  with  the  lists  of  superiors,  professors,  officers,  &c.,  and  Trustees,  continued  from 
those  inserted  in  the  publication  of  the  inquiiy  of  1827.  1 have  inserted  in  that  document 

(the  lists)  such  of  the  superiors  and  professors  who  were  consecrated  bishops,  and  in  tlie 
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list  of  the  Trustees  marked  those  who  had  been  students,  professors,  or  superiors.  In  dis-  Appendix,  No.;s. 
tino-iiisliing  the  superiors  or  professors  who  were  consecrated  bishops,  as  I cannot  state  the  ’rk], avail's 

date  of  their  consecration,  I have  substituted  the  term  “promoted  to  the  See,”  &c.,  as  that  Answers  to  Paper  J. 
is  inserted  in.  the  journal  of  the  Trustees  of  the  date  of  the  vacancy  in  the  College  which 
was  created  by^  their  promotion.  . , , , , 

9 What'records  have  you  of  leave  of  absence  given  withm  the  last  ten  years  by  the 
Trustees,  to  the  President,  Vice-President,  professors,  or  any  other  officers  of  the  College  ? 

The  only  records  I can  put  my  hand  on  in  the  journal  of  the  Trustees,  respecting  leave 
of  absence  to  superiors  or  professors,  is  of  the  date  of  Juno  26,  1850,  in  which  I find  that 
Dean  Gaffiicy,  Senior  Dean,  the  Rev.  D.  Callan,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  and  the 
Rev.  M.  Beahan,  Professor  of  Logics,  having  applied  to  the  Trustees  for  leave  of  absence, 
for  the  recovery  of  their  health,  and  produced  the  certificates  of  their  respective  physicians, 
certifying  the  necessity  of  such  leave,  Rev.  Dean  Gaffney  obtained  leave  of  absence  for  six 
months,  the  Rev.  D.  Callan  and  M.  Beahan  for  twelve  months.  Rev.  M.  Beahan  died  in  the 
middle ’of  thefollowing  October;  and  June  24,  1862,  Rev.  D.  Lee,  Junior  Dean,  was  allowed 
leave  of  absence  to  the  following  October,  and  was  further  allowed  leave  on  account  of 
the  very  had  state  of  his  health. 

] 0.  Can  you  suggest  any  improvement  in  the  relation  of  the  Trustees  to  the  College,  or 
in  the  manner  in  which  their  business  is  usually  conducted  ? 

I cannot  possibly  imagine  any  improvement  in  the  relation  of  the  Trustees  to  the  Col- 
lege, or  iu  the  manner  in  which  their  business  is  conducted. 

Matthew  Flanagan, 

September  30,  1853.  Secretary  to  the  Trustees. 


Returns  furnished  by  tlie  Rev.  Matthew  Flanagan,  Secretary  to  tbe  Trustees. 


List  of  Presidents,  Vice-Presidents,  Deans,  Professors,  and  other  Officers  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  College  of  Maynooth,  with  the  date  of  their  appointments,  continued 
from  the  date  of  the  late  Parliamentary  Inquiry  in  1827. 

President. 


Rev.  Michael  Slattery, 

{Pt.  M.  S.  was  promoted  to  the  A.  See  of  Cashel,  in  January,  1834.) 

Right  Rev,  Dr.  Eoran  (not  accepted), 

(Riglit  Rev.  Dr.  Foran  was  student  in  Mayuooth.) 

Rev.  Michael  Montague 

Rev.  Laurence  Renehan, 


Appointed  June  19,  1832. 

„ Jan.  25,  1834. 

„ Juno  26,  1834. 

„ „ 25,  1845. 


Yice-Presidentg. 

Rev.  Laurence  Renehan,  ...... 

Rev.  Robert  Ffrench  'Whitehead,  .... 


Appointed  June  27,  1834. 
„ „ 25,  1845. 


Deans. 

Rev.  Thomas  Furlong,  Junior  Dean, 

Rev.  Joseph  Dixon,  „ ,,  • • • • • _ • 

fRcv  Joseph  Dixon  was  promoted  to  the  A.  See  of  Armagh,  in  January, 
^ 1853.) 

Rev.  John  Derry,  Junior  Dean,  

(Rev.  John  Derry,  consecrated  Bishop,  September  21, 1847,  Clonfert.)  , 

Rev.  Miles  Gaffney,  Senior  Dean, 

Rev.  M.  Oussen,  Junior  Dean, 

Rev.  Walter  Lee,  „ „ 

Rev.  M.  Gunn,  „ „ 

Rev.  M.  O’Kane,  „ „ ........ 

Rev.  M.  Hackett,  fourth  Junior  Dean,  ...... 


Appointed  Juno  28,  1827. 
„ „ 24,  1829. 


„ 20,  1833. 

Sept.  17,  1834. 
Nov.  22,  1836. 
Jan.  12,  1837. 
Sept.  7,  1838. 
June  24,  1852. 
Jan.  21,  1853. 


Bursars  or  Procurators. 

Rev,  John  Fcnnelly, Appointed  Sept.  IS,  1834. 

(Rev.  John  Fenuclly  was  promoted  to  the  See  of  Castoria,  and  V.  A. 
of  Madras,  in  June,  1841.) 

Rev.  Laurence  Renehan,  T.P., „ June  24,  1841. 

Rev.  Thomas  J.  Faixelly,  „ „ 26,  1845. 

Conformably  to  a statute  hearing  date  August  26,  1828,  and  approved  of  by  his  Excellency,  three 
chairs  of  divinity  were  established  in  the  College,  in  each  of  which  dogmatic  and  moral  divinity  were 
to  be  taught. 

Professors  of  Dogmatic  and  Moral  Divinity. 

Rev.  William  Higgins,  D-D., _ . Appointed  Aug.  26,  1828. 

(Rev.  William  Higgins  was  promoted  to  the  See  of  Ardagh,  iu 
• February,  1830.) 

Rev,  M.  Carew,  » jj  30,  1828. 

(Rev.  M,  Carew  was  promoted  to  the  A.  See  of  Edissa;  and  V . Apos. 
of  Western  Bengal,  in  September,  1838.) 
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Rev.  James  Hanlon,  . 
Rev.  Francis  Magennis, 
Rev.  D.  O’Reilly, 

Rev.  Patrick  Murray, 
Rev.  George  Crolly,  . 


Appointed  Aug.  30,  1828 

„ Peb.  3,  1830 

„ Sept.  7,  1838 

„ Aug.  27,  1841 

„ Jan.  20,  1844 


Conformably  to  a resolution  of  the  Trustees,  bearing  date  June  26,  1845,  a fourth  chair  of  dog. 
matio  and  moral  divinity  was  established,  to  meet  the  objects  of  the  augmentation  grant. 

Rev.  Thomas  Furlong,  . Appointed  Sept.  13, 1845. 

Rev.  Henry  Neville,  ..........  „ Jan.  20,  1852. 


Sacred  Scripture. 

Rev.  Laurence  Reneban,  

Rev.  Joseph  Dixon,  (see  above),  .... 
Rev.  Laurence  Gillie, 


Appointed  July  27,  1827. 
„ Sept.  17,  1834. 
„ Jan.  18,  1853. 


Prefects  and  Professors  of  Senior  or  Dunioyne  Students, 

Rev.  Charles  M'Nally Appointed  Feb.  13,  1829. 

(Rev.  Charles  M'Nally  was  promoted  to  the  coadjutorship  of  Clogher, 

November,  1843.) 

Rev.  James  O’Hanlon, „ Nov.  16,  1843. 


Rev.  Charles  William  Russell, 


Ecclesiastical  History. 


Appointed  June  26,  1845. 


Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy. 

Rev.  Nicholas  Callan,  present  professor, Appointed  Sept.  15,  1826. 


Logic, 

Rev.  Robert  Ffrench  Whitehead, 

Rev.  Joseph  Behan,  ...... 

Rev.  Henry  Neville,  ...... 

Rev.  M.  Jennings,  ...... 


Appointed  June  23,  1829. 

„ Sept.  13,  1845. 

„ Oct.  15,  1860. 

„ June  23,  1852. 


Rhetoric. 

Rev.  Robert  Ffrcnch  Whitehead,  . . . . 

Rev.  Thomas  Furlong,  ...... 

Rev.  Daniel  M'Carthy, 


Appointed  Aug.  3,  1828. 
„ Sept.  17,  1834. 
„ Nov.  21,  1845. 


Humanity. 

Rev.  Thomas  Furlong,  . .' Appointed  Feb.  12,  1829. 

Rev.  Charles  W.  Rassell, „ „ 12,.  1835. 

Rev.  Denis  Gargan,  . . ‘ „ Sept.  13,  1845. 


English  Elocution  and  French  Language. 
Rev.  Robert  Ffrcnch  Whitehead,  . . . . 

Rev.  William  Kelly,  . . ' . ' . ' ' 

Rev.  Patrick  A.  Murray,  . .'  . 

Rev.  Matthew  Kelly,  ......... 


Appointed  Aug.  30,  1828. 

„ Feb.  3,  1830. 

„ Sept.  7,  1838. 

„ Nov.  4,  1841. 


Rev.  James  Tally, 


Irish  Language. 


Appointed  June  26,  1828. 


List  of  persons  .appointed  to  teach  Church  music  will  be  furnished  by  the  President  or  Dean. 
No  permanent  junior  lecturers  are  appointed. 

Trustees. 


Lay  Trustees. 

The  Right  Honourable  Lord  Killeen  (now  Earl  of  Pingall),  Vice  Earl  of  Eingall  resigned  June  25, 1827. 
The  Right  Honourable  Sir  P.  Bellow  (now  Lord  Bellew),  . . . Appointed  June  25,  1827. 


Ecclesiastical  Trustees. 
Ulster. 


The  Right  Rev.  Thomas  Kelly  (was  student  and  dean  in  the  College),  . Appointed  June  25,  1829. 

(Right  Rev.  T.  Kelly  was  promoted  from  Dromore  in  1833  to  thcPiumacy.) 

The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Kieroanj  . .•  .•  ..  ..  ^ .•  ..  „ Feb.  1,  1833. 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  Crolly,  (student  and  professor),  .....  „ June  24,  1835. 

Right  Rev.  Dr.  M'Gettigan  (student),  .......  „ „ 23,  1837. 

Right  Rev.  Dr.  James  Browne  (student), „ „ 25,  1844. 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  Cullen,  .........  „ „ 25,  1860. 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  Dixon  (student  and  professor),  ......  „ Oct.  26,  1852. 

Leinster. 

Right  Rev.  Dr.  Kinsclla, Appointed  Juno  24,  1834. 

Right  Rev.  Dr.  Keating  (student),  .......  „ Nov.  16,  1843. 

Right  Rev.  Dr.  Haly  (student),  ,,  » 1849. 

Eight  Rev.  Dr.  Walshe, ,,  June  23, 1852. 
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Mun&ter. 

Rev.  Dr.  MAIalion,  . . . 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  Slattery  (Presulent  of  Maynooth), 

Right  Rev.  Dr.  Egan  (etnclcnt), 

Bight  Rev.  Dr.  Ryan  (student), 

Connaught. 

Bifrht  Rev,  Dr.  M'Nicholas  (was  student  and  professor  in  Maynooth),  . 

Ri’ht  Rev.  Dr.  Burke  (student),  . 

Right  Rev.  Dr.  M'Hale  (student  and  professor), 

Ri^ht  Rev.  Dr.  G.  Brown  (student), 


Appointed  Peb.  3,  1830. 
„ Jan.  21,  1834. 
„ June  23,  1836. 

„ „ 22,  1847. 


Appointed  June  25,  1827. 

„ Fob.  1,  1848. 

„ Sept.  17,  1834. 

„ April  28,  1846. 


List  of  the  Visitors  Appointed  by  Her  Majesty,  and  Elected  by  tlie  Trustees  with 
His  Excellency’s  Approbation. 

Appointed  by  Hei-  Majesty. 

The  Duke  of  Leinster. 

The  Earl  of  Kenmare. 

The  Earl  of  Rosse. 

The  Right  Honourable  R.  D.  Pigot,  Chief  Baron. 

The  Chief  Secretary. 

Elected  by  the  Trustees,  ^c. 

The  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Cullen. 

The  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Slattery. 

The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Piugall. 

List  of  the  present  Trustees,  Lay  and  Ecclesiastical. 

The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Pingall. 

The  Right  Honourable  Lord  Viscount  Gormaustown. 

The  Right  Honouiuble  Lord  Pfrench. 

The  Right  Honourable  Lord  Bellew. 

The  Right  Honourable  Earl  of  Kenmare. 

Anthony  Strouge  Hussey,  Es<i. 

The  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Dixon. 

The  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Cullen. 

The  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Slattery. 

The  Most  Rev.  Dr.  SPHale. 

The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Egan. 

The  Eight  Rev.  Dr.  M'Gettigan. 

The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Janies  Browne. 

The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  George  Browne. 

The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Haly. 

The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Ryan. 

The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh. 

Secretary  to  the  Trustees,  the  Rev.  Matthew  Flanagan. 


Note Tlie  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Dixon,  and  the  Most  'Rev.  Dr.  M‘Hale  were  Students  and  Professors  in  Maynooth 

CoIIe<n3  The  RiMit  Rev.  James  Browne,  Kilmore,  was  Student  and  Professor. 

The  Eight  Rev.  Dr,  Egan,  the  Right  Rev.  i)r.  M'Gettigan,  the  Eight  Rev.  George  Browne,  Elphiu,  and  Right- 
Rev.  Dr.  Ryan,  made  all  tlieir  studies  in  Maynooth  College. 


do.  .... 

264 

12 

do.  .... 

264 

12 

do. 

do.  .... 

264 

12 

do. 

Ecclesiastical  History, 

264 

12 

do. 

Natural  Philosophy,  . 

241 

12 

do. 

Logics,  Metaphysics,  &c., 

241 

12 

do. 

Rhetoric,  .... 

241 

do. 

Humanity, 

241 

12 

do. 

English  Rhetoric,  &c.,  (fee.,  . 

241 

do. 

tlic  Irish  Language, 

241 

12 

£ s. 
594  12 
326  12 
264  12 
241  12 
241  12 
241  12 
308  12 
264  12 
264  12 
264  12 


A List  of  the  Names  of  the  President,  Officers,  and  Professors  of  Maynooth  College, 
with  their  Annual  Salaries,  furnished  by  the  Bui^ar.  The  names  of  the  Medical 
Officers  are  left  out  here,  being  paid  out  of  a different  fund. 

Very  Rev.  L.  F.  Renehan,  d.d.,  President, 

Rev.  R.  P.  Whitehead,  n.D.,  Vice-President, 

Rev.  M.  Gaffney,  d.d..  Senior  Dean, 

Rev.  Walter  Lee,  d.d.,  Junior  Dean, 

Rev.  James  O’Kane,  do. 

Rev.  Richard  Hackett,  do. 

Rev,  J.  O’Hanlon,  d.d.,  Prefect  of  Dunhoyue  Establishment,  and  Librarian, 

Rev.  Thomas  Farrclly,  Bursar,  .... 

Rev.  Laurence  Gillie,  Professor  of  Sacred  Scriptures,  &c.. 

Rev.  Patrick  Murray,  n,D.,  Professor  of  Theology,  . 

Rev.  George  Crolly,  do.  do.  .......  264  12  8 

Rev.  Thomas  Furlong,  do.  do.  .......  264  12  8 

Rev  Henry  Neville, 

Rev.  C.  W.  Russell,  d.d., 

Rev.  N.  Callan,  D.n., 

Rev.  William  Jennings, 

Rev.  Daniel  51‘Carthy, 

Rev.  Denis  Gargan, 

Rev.  Matthew  Kelly, 

Rev,  J,  Tully, 

Rev.  M,  Flanagan,  d.d.,  Secretary  to  Trustees, 

Nots All  the  aboveuamed  superiors  and  professors,  &c.,  except  Dean  Gaffney,  made  then  suidies  i 

Maynooth. — M,  P. 

Out  of  twenty-nine  Bishops  in  Ireland  now,  there  are  twenty-four  Slaynooth  students,  &c.,  &c. — M,  P. 


.\PI>ENDIS,  No.  8. 

Rev.  M.  Planagan’s 
Answers  to  Paper  J. 
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Api‘esduc,  Ko.  S.  Abstract  of  tlie  Resolutions  and  Orders  of  the  Trustees  of  ilATNooiTi  College,  since 
Eev.  M."wanan-aa'3  25,  1845,  relating  to  the  apph'eation  of  the  CoUege  Funds. 

Answers  to  Paper .J.  26,  184o, — Tlie  Most  Rer.  Dr.  M‘Hale  ia  the  chair. 

It  was  re.solvcd,  that  a chair  of  ecclesiastical  history  is  hereby  establisiiecl  in  the  College  ; that  the 
Rev.  Charles  V/.  Russell  be  liercby  appointed  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History ; tliat  an  additional 
a fourth  chair  of  theology,  be  established  in  the  College  ; and  that  the  usual  proclamation  of  con- 
cursus  for  that  chair  be  made  on  the  1 1th  of  July  following. 

June  27,  1S45. — The  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Sl.\ttebt  in  the  chair. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Mdlale,  seconded  by  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Crolly,  it  was  resolved 
that  the  following  salaries  be  h.vcd  for  the  superiors,  professor.s,  and  Secretary  : — 


£ s.  d. 

President,  590  0 0 

Vice-President,  322  0 0 

Senior  Dean,  260  0 0 

Two  Junior  Deans  at  £237  each, i 474  0 0 

Librarian  and  Prefect  of  Duuboyue  Establishment,  .....  304  0 0 

Bursar,  .............  260  0 0 

Three  Professors  of  Theology  at  £260, 780  0 0 

Reserved  for  two  new  chairs,  fourth  Professor  of  Theology  and  Professor 

of  Ecclesiastical  History,  at£260,  .......  520  0 0 

Profe.ssor  of  Sacred  Scripture,  ........  260  0 0 

Professors  of  Natural  Philosophy,  of  Logic,  of  Rhetoric,  of  Humanity, 

Belles  Lettres,  and  Preiich  Language,  and  of  Irish  Language,  at 

£237  each, 1,422  0 0 

Commons  for  ahoYO  ] D,  at  £30  each,  .......  570  0 0 

Secretary, 150  0 0 


5,912  0 0 

Unappropriated  balance  of  £6,000  allowed  by  grant  to  superiors,  professors, 

and  Seoretaiy,  and  afterwards  allocated,  ......  88  0 0 


Total,  . . . £6,000  0 0 


Ordered,  that  an  adrlllional  sum  of  £20  bo  given  to  Mr.  Stack,  for  his  increased  lectures  on  elocu- 
tion and  delivery. 

September  12,  1845. — The  Right  Honourable  Lord  PriiBNCii  in  the  chair. 

Ordered,  that  fifty  copies  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Donovan’s  work  on  Ancient  and  Modern  Rome,  at  £2  10a 
per  copy,  and  fifty  copies  of  the  Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  in  Latin  and  English,  be  purchased 
for  the  College. 

September  13,  1845. — Tlie  Most  Rev,  Dr.  Crolly  in  the  chair. 

The  Rev.  T.  Furlong  having  been  reported  by  the  President  to  have  been  the  only  candidate  for 
the  fourth  chair  of  Theology,  lately  created,  and  to  have  undergone  the  usual  public  examination  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  College  Council,  was  appointed  Professor  by  the  Trustees.  The  appoint- 
ment of  a fourth  Doan  was  deferred  for  consideration. 

November  20, 1845. — The  Board  of  Works  liaving  stated  that  the  sum  of  £1,047  Cs.  was  requisite  for 
tlic  neec.ssary  furniture  ordered  for  the  rooms  of  the  students  lately  admitted  on  the  Establishment, 
which,  if  not  guaranteed  by  tlie  Trustees,  should  be  deducted  from  the  building  fund — the  Trustees 
agreed  to  guarantee  out  of  the  College  funds,  the  payment  of  tliat  sum,  being  allowed  two  years 
for  the  payment. 

November  20,  1845. — Ordered,  that  a house-steward  be  forthwith  appointed,  with  commons  and 
salary  not  exceeding  £80  per  year. 

June  25,  1846 — Sir  P.  Bellew,  Bart,  in  the  chair. 

Ordered,  that  an  apparatus  be  purchased  for  experimeuts  in  the  polarization  of  light,  a few  small 
electrical  instruments,  a small  model  of  each  of  the  new  foniis  of  the  galvanic  battery,  a few  small  pneu- 
matic instruments,  with  a daguerreotype  apparatus;  and  that  all  the  iustruments  in  the  physic  hall  ho 
repaired. 

That  the  students’  rooms  be  supplied  with  furniture,  as  far.  as  the  College  funds  will  allow',  that 
they  be  provided  with  table-cloths  at  breakfast ; the  use  of  butter  at  breakfast ; washing,  and  the 
attendance  of  servants  in  their  rooms ; shoes,  &c.,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  house-steward. 

March  13, 1847. — The  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Murray  iu  the  chair. 

Resolved,  that  wo  consider  the  prolongation  of  the  south  side  of  the  intended  quadrangle  (new 
building)  in  the  College  by  fifty  feet,  so  as  to  make  the  sides  equal,  to  be  most  desirable ; and  that,  iu 
order  to  meet  the  cost  of  it,  which  exceeds  the  late  Parliamentary  building  grant,  wc  hereby  guarantee 
the  payment  of  £2,000,  the  probable  estimate,  out  of  the  College  funds. 

June2i,  1847. — The  Most  Rev.  Dr.  MTIale  in  the  chair. 

Ordered,  that  the  sum  of  £40  ho  granted  for  ])VOCiiring  the  galvanic  battery,  as  invented  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Callan,  Professor  of  Natm-al  Philosophy  ; £50  for  chapel  and  altar  improvements  ; £20  in  addition 
to  the  usual  expenditure  on  the  aiimial  premiums  ; that  3,000  copies  of  Dunlcavy’s  Irish  Catechism 
be  printed,  at  Is.  Zd.  per  copy,  or  5,000  at  Is.  each. 

That  a sum  of  £88,  unappropriated  balance  remaining  out  of  the  sum  of  6,000  granted  for  tlie 
sujicriors  and  professors  of  the  College,  and  the  Secretary,  over  and  above  tlic  amount  of  salaries 
fixed  by  the  Trustees,  on  the  27th  of  June,  1845,  be  equally  and  annually  divided  among  the  superiors 
and  professors. 

June  28,  1849. — The  Most  Rev,  Dr.  M'Hale  in  the  chair. 

Ordered,  that  1,000  copies  of  Coyne’s  Diurual  be  purchased,  at  3-s.  per  copy.  That  tea,  instead  of 
cocoa,  be  allowed  to  the  students  at  breakfast,  on  all  Sunday's  and  lioliihiys  of  obligation. 
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June  25,  1850.— The  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Cullen  in  the  chair. 


Appendix,  No. 


r,  that  £20  he  added  to  Mr.  Stack’s  present  salary  of  £G0  per  annum  ; that  a sum  not  ex- 

OOObc  guaranteed  to  he  paid  out  of  the  College  funds,  to  the  Commis.sioners  of  Public  fo 

w if  ft ’the  spouting  and  drain  pipes,  and  drains  of  the  nerv  building,  v'lnch  the  architect,  Mr.  Answers  to  I aper . 
V '"lii  ’statetl  to  be  immediately  and  indispensably  necessary  ; and  that  a further  sum  not  exceeding 
r7fin  bo  Uiaranteed  by  the  Trustees  out  of  the  College  funds,  for  the  glazing,  &c.,  of  the  cloister, 

^ A the  sdaininv  of  the  internal  Tvood-worlc,  -which  the  architect  stated  to  he  equally  indispensable. 

200  copies  of  Dr.  Miloy’s  work  on  the  papal  states  be  purchased  at  the  trade  price. 

June  25,  1851.— The  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Cullen  in  the  chair, 
n .Anrod  that  200  copies  of  “ Cambronsos  Eversns”  be  purchased,  at  £1  per  co])y,  of  tbreo  vols.  eacli  ; 

copies  oi  ac  "'«*■'  V "■»  i,  f If 

fM  babe’s ‘‘  Catholic  History  of  England”  be  purchased.  That  tea,  instead  of  cocoa,  he  allowed  to  the 
students  every  Wednesday  morning. 

Uovemler  13,  1851,— The  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Muke.iy  in  the  chair. 

Resolved  that  the  President  bo  hereby  empowered  to  contract  for,  and  carry  into  effect,  the  necessary 
0^  kitchen,  pantry,  scullery,  &c.,  i'C„  with  such  other  works  as  he  deems  requisite 
for  the  habitation  of  the  new  buMi"g- 
That  the  College  be  insured  for  £18,000. 

/line  24  1852. — The  Right  Honourablo  the  Earl  of  Fisgall  in  the  chair. 

Ordered  that  ei'<d.tV  copies  of  Father  Marchesi’s  work  on  painting  and  sculpture  be  purchased  at 
OrUere  , - ^ motion  of  tbe  Most  Rci-.  Dr.  M‘Hale,  seconded  by  tbc  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Cullen, 


15s.  per  copy. 

bcMmoTt  satisfutorily  in  tlie  College  for  tourteen  years. 

That. £50  be  expended  on  chapel  furniture. 

Oc4o5«-26,  1852.— The  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Cltlen  in  the  chair.  _ , ^ 

On  the  motion  of  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Brown,  seconded  by  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Bcllew,  it 
„f,esoh™  tl.»t  the  presoSt  salary  of  Dr.  Corrigan,  the  Oollogo  attenebng  physic.an,  of  fifty  gnmeas, 

be  raised  to  120.  , „ • n.i  i • 

June  21,  1853.— The  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Dixon  in  the  chair. 

Orfiered  that  300  copies  of  the  life  of  the  late  Most  llev.  Dr.  Mnrtay,  by  the  Key.  M.  Maher,  he 
par  * od  at  is.  pet  copy ; and  that  a large  college  bell  he  provided  ; that  tho  President  take  care 
£ he  sewors  of  the  Odloge  ho  remodied  ; that  the  alterations  regnired  at  tho  College  gate  he  made  ; 
™d  that  neh  of  the  proposed  iniproveiiients  on  the  hall  as  the  Trustees  approved,  with  the  opening  o a 
eairiaac-™  tbrongh  the  old  building  to  tho  new,  and  tho  reiinisite  hall  accommodation  for  the 
Ptofesor  of  Matnial  Philosophy,  ho  carried  into  olFect, 

Jane  23  18i3.-B,esolved  that  a third  Junior  Doan  be  appointed,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  entrance  fees. 
The  Kev  M Hayes,  and  ftev.  M.  Haetolt,  being  severally  proposed  die.,  hy  the  memheiss  of  the 
tod  the  Tmstoes  proceeded  to  a ballot;  and  the  majority  of  votes  being  in  favonr  ol  the  Kev. 
M Haekett,  lie  was  declared  by  the  Chairman  third  J amor  Dean.  Ordered,  that  to  ptovnle  belter 
lodoinv  accommodation  tor  the  Danboyne  students,  by  the  appropriation  of  the  old  lihiary,  the  Pie- 
sidcnt°w.is  tegnoslod  to  obtain  from  Mr.  M'Cartliy  a plan  and  speoification  tor  fitting  up  the  new 

libvavv  and  lay  them  before  tho  next  Board.  tv  c * * m 

•I’  ^ Matthew  Flanagan,  Secretary  to  Tiustces. 

September  27,  1853. 


be  allowed  for  life  to  the  Rev.  M.  Gunn,  who  lost  his  health, 


Statement'  of  the  Salaries  and  ALLOWaiNCEs  paid  for  Medical  and  Surgical  Attend- 
ance in  Mavnooth  College,  from  June  30tli,  1845,  to  March  31st,  1853.  ^ 

1846,  March  31.— D.  J.  Corrigan,  m.d., 

E.  T.  O’Kelly,  u.d., 

” „ A.  Ellis,  Surgeon, 

1847  „ D.  J.  Corrigan,  m.d., 

E.  T.  O’Kelly,  h.d., 

” „ A.  Ellis,  Surgeon, 

1848,  „ D,  .T.  Corrigan,  m.d., 

„ E.  T.  O’Kclly,  M.D., 

„ „ A.  Ellis,  Surgeon, 

1849,  „ D.  J.  Corrigan,  m.d., 

„ „ E.  T.  O’Kolly,  M.D., 

„ „ A.  Ellis,  Surgeon, 

1850,  „ D.  J.  Corrigan,  m.d., 

„ „ E.  T.  O’Kclly,  M.D., 

„ „ A.  Ellis,  Surgeon, 

1851,  „ D.  J.  Corrigan,  m.d., 

„ „ E.  T.  O’Kclly,  M.D,, 

,,  „ A.  Ellis,  Surgeon, 

1852,  „ D-  J.  Corrigan,  m.d,, 

„ „ E.  T.  O’Kelly,  M.D., 

„ „ A.  Ellis,  Surgeon, 

1853,  „ D.J.Corrigan,M,D.,(£ 

„ „ E.  T.  O'Kelly,  m.d., 

„ „ A.  Ellis,  Surgeon, 


39 

7 

6 

204 

15 

(1 

. 25 

4 

0 

52 

10 

0 

273 

0 

15 

15 

0 

52 

10 

0 

273 

0 

63 

0 

0 

52 

10 

0 

273 

0 

0 

100 

16 

0 

52 

10 

0 

273 

0 

0 

47 

5 

0 

52 

10 

0 

273 

0 

0 

50 

8 

0 

52 

10 

0 

273 

0 

0 

63 

0 

0 

852 

-M.F.),  81 

13 

3i 

273 

0 

0“ 

28 

7 

0 

£2,945 

10 

Maynooth  College,  September  23,  1853. 


Thomas  Pareelly,  Bursar.  . 
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Appjjnuix,  No.  s.  A Return  giving  the  Name  and  Age  of  each  Student  who  entered  Maynooth  College 
llev  Ml^agan’B  the  Academical  Years  1850,  1851,  1852,  each  Tear  in  this  respect  commencing  on 

Answers  to  Paper  J.  25th  August.  ® 


26 

Mark  M'Guckcn, 

. 20 

James  Bodkin,  . 

. 19 

„ 

Timothy  O’Sullivan,  . 

. 17 

„ 

Patrick  Galligan, 

. 24 

Thomas  F.  Malier, 

. 20 

Michael  M'Coy.  . 

. 27 

Michael  Waters, 

. 20 

Patrick  Fitzgerald, 

. 21 

Edward  John  Sheehan, 

. 18 

27 

Martin  Waldron, 

. 17 

Donat  Dunlca, 

. 23 

Philip  Scanlon,  . 

. 21 

„ 

Henry  M‘Kee,  . 

. 18 

James  Reynolds, 

. 19 

John  O’Reilly,  . 

. 29 

„ 

Luke  Fairelly,  . 

. 20 

„ 

Timothy  Halpin, 

. 20 

John  Doian, 

. 20 

28, 

Muredh.  Fitzgerald, 

. 20 

Laurence  Ansbro, 

. 19 

Patrick  Ncary,  . 

. 22 

Michael  Tally,  . 

. 23 

Micliacl  Hume,  . 

. 23 

Edward  M'Keuna, 

. 21 

Robert  Mcylcr,  . 

. 21 

„ 

Tlionias  Tynan,  . 

. 20 

„ 

Patrick  Kelly, 

. 20 

„ 

John  Pvooney, 

. 20 

29, 

Edward  O’Brien, 

. 18 

„ 

Dominick  Grogan, 

. 22 

„ 

Thomas  Cavmody, 

. 20 

„ 

John  Conway,  . 

. 22 

„ 

John  Clancy, 

. 29 

„ 

Patrick  Parker,  . 

. 21 

„ 

Patrick  O’Flynne, 

. 20 

„ 

John  Griflin, 

. 17 

„ 

Jolin  Toohey, 

. 19 

„ 

Robert  Gallagher, 

. 17 

John  Clancy, 

. 19 

„ ,,  Paul  Coyne, 

„ 30,  JamoR  lionan, 

„ „ Patrick  Aliern,  . 

„ „ Daniel  H'Cartliy, 

„ „ Eugene  Flood, 

„ „ George  P.  I'an'oll, 

„ „ Peter  Everard,  . 

„ „ Michael  'Walsh,  . 

„ „ "William  Brenan, 

« „ Jlauricc  Cleary,  . 

>,  „ Michael  Cregan, 

September  14,  Michael  Connery, 

„ 25,  John  Smith, 

„ 26,  Michael  Byrne,  . 

October  1,  Hugh  Mooney,  . 

>,  „ Micliacl  M'Loughiin, 

„ „ James  Lowrey,  . 

„ 12,  Laurence  O’Reilly, 

„ 17,  Thomas  SmoDen, 

„ „ John  M'Ardle,  . 

„ „ .John  M'Kcnna,  . 

„ IS,  Edward  j\I‘Loughliii, 

„ 22,  Jame.s  F.  Mulligan, 

November  4,  Patrick  M‘Doiiougli, 

j,  19,  Jolin  Molnmby,  . 

„ 25,  Thomas  O’Suliivan, 

„ „ John  Galvin, 

„ 28,  John  Gibbons,  . 

1851. 

January  15,  Michael  Eatican, 

,>  „ John  Jos.  Myers, 

„ 21,  Laurence  Brown, 

„ 25,  James  Maher, 

February  7,  Andrew  Nolan,  . 

J,  S,  James  Crosbie,  . 


12,  Edmond  Maher,  . 
„ Andrew  Mooney, 
21,  Martin  Healy, 

27,  Bernard  Dennon, 
8,  Patrick  Murray, 
10,  John  Jevilin, 

12,  Myles  W.  Tobin, 


. 23  August  25,  Patrick  O’Mally, 

• 21  „ „ Thomas  M'Crystal, 

• 18  „ „ William  Wall,  . 

• 19  „ „ John  Denirf, 

• 29  „ „ John  O’Hara, 

• 20  ,,  „ John  Coleman,  . 

• 20  J,  „ John  Phelan, 

• 20  „ „ Patrick  Ryan,  . 

• 20  „ „ John  Walsh, 

• 19  „ „ Patrick  O'Connor, 

• 22  „ „ Denis  McCarthy, 

- 23  „ 26,  Daniel  Collins,  . 

• 23  „ „ Michael  O’Reilly, 

• 21  „ „ Felix  M'Keating, 

• 21  „ „ John  O’Neill,  . 

• 20  ,,  „ John  Concannon, 

• 20  „ „ Edmond  Brown, 

• 20  „ „ Edward  O’Shea,  . 

• 18  „ „ John  M'AUtiden, 

• 22  ,,  „ Martin  Corbett,  . 

• 20  „ „ Michael  Quillinan, 

• 22  „ „ William  M'Cauley, 

• 29  „ „ Cornelius  Murphy, 

• 21  „ 27,  James  Casey, 

• 20  „ „ Martin  O’Connor, 

■ 17  „ ,,  William  Blaney, 

• 19  „ „ Thomas  Judge,  . 

• 17  „ „ Jeremiah  Carey, . 

• 19  „ „ Michael  Dalton,  . 

■ 18  „ „ John  M'Corry,  . 

19  „ „ John  O’Sullivan, 

■ 20  „ „ James  O’Keeffe,  . 

19  „ „ Nicholas  Fitzsimons, 

20  „ „ James  M'CaS'eriy, 

17  „ 28,  Peter  Barrett, 

21  „ „ Timothy  Bucldey, 

23  „ „ Thomas  Ferris,  . 

20  ■ „ ' „ James  Geraghty, 

21  ; „ „ William  Ryan,  . 

18  „ „ James  Walsh, 

18  „ „ John  Behan, 

19  „ 29,  George  Carroll,  . 

23  „ „ David  M'Eniry,  . 

17  „ „ Mathias  Leonard, 

17  „ „ William  Synnott, 

17  „ „ Charles  Davis, 

18  „ „ James  Barry, 

21  „ „ Patrick  Daly, 

22  „ „ John  Smyth, 

24  „ „ Christopher  Watson, 

18  „ 30,  Philip  Carherry, 

22  „ „ Patrick  M'Donnell, 

10  „ „ Jeremiah  Lowry, 

26  „ „ Patrick  Dunne,  . 

19  „ „ Michael  Coineford, 

18  „ „ Hugh  Conway,  . 

19  „ „ Andrew  Farrell,  . 

„ ,,  John  Lawler, 

19  „ „ William  Sinnott, 

20  „ „ John  Phelan, 

19  „ „ Patrick  M'Dennott, 

21  September  3,  Andrew  Walsh,  . 

17  „ 9,  William  M'Gowan, 

18  I „ 13,  James  Lee, 
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1851. 

Name. 

Age. 

1852.  Name. 

Age. 

October 

1,  Thomas  Burke,  . 

. 21 

August  27,  Patrick  Lennon,  . 

. 16 

4,  Mathew  John  Russell, 

. 17 

„ „ John  Lennon, 

. 17 

” 

17,  Andrew  Dungan, 

. 15 

„ „ Richard  Kelly,  . 

. 20 

” 

27,  A.  Joseph  Connolly,  . 

. 21 

„ „ Patrick  Feehan,  . 

. 16 

” 

SO,  Hugh  Smith,  . . 

. 19 

„ „ Michael  Fox, 

. 23 

” 

31,  Richard  Flanagan, 

. 19 

,,  „ John  Lennon, 

. IS 

” 

„ James  Foitin, 

. 26 

„ „ Patrick  Conway, 

. IS 

November 

4,  Johu  Wyer, 

. 20 

„ „ John  B.  Kingston, 

. 19 

5,  Peter  Tomlin, 

. 18 

„ „ Hugh  M'Dermott, 

. 19 

” 

„ Thomas  Munnilly, 

. 18 

„ 28,  Francis  O’Neill,  . 

. 20 

” 

18,  Patrick  Oavanagb, 

. 18 

„ „ Thomas  Bennett,  . 

. 20 

” 

26,  John  Haydon, 

. 21 

„ „ Denis  Ryan, 

. 19 

27,  Gerald  Hunt, 

. 17 

„ „ Christopher  Monaghan, 

. 18 

December 

15,  Richard  Morris,  . 

. 18 

„ John  Crowley, 

. 20 

23,  James  Behau, 

. 17 

„ „ Joseph  Dunphy, 

. 22 

1852 

„ „ John  Dowling,  . 

. 17 

January 

14,  John  Mulq^ueen,  . 

. 18 

„ „ Bernard  Kelly,  . 

. 21 

24,  John  Barry, 

. 20 

„ „ Martin  Slattery, 

. 19 

February 

2,  John  M'Dermott, 

. 17 

„ „ James  Smyth,  . 

. 19 

6,  Martin  Kelly, 

. 18 

„ 30,  Pliilip  Cummins, 

. 22 

17,  Daniel  Casey, 

. 21 

„ „ James  Ryan, 

. 20 

19,  Michael  M'Grath, 

. 19 

„ „ James  Tracy, 

. 17 

” 

23,  John  Shannon,  . 

. 19 

„ „ John  M'Manus,  . 

. 19 

27,  Michael  Mooney, 

. 18 

„ 31,  Thomas  Neville, 

. 18 

March 

8,  Christopher  Nolan, 

. 24 

„ „ Michael  Gibncy, 

. 20 

„ Joseph  Shinkwin, 

. 17 

September  1,  Thomas  Davis,  . 

. 20 

„ Edward  Thomas, 

. 16 

„ „ James  O’Connell, 

. 16 

9,  William  Joyce,  . 

. 18 

„ „ GeofFry  M'Cartliy, 

. 16 

April 

2,  Thomas  Murphy, 

. 17 

„ „ Callaghan  Scully, 

. 17 

„ John  Lawler, 

. 17 

„ - „ Gerald  Dillon, 

. 19 

„ 2,  Daniel  Murray,  . 

..  19 

„ „ Hugh  Murphy,  . 

. 19 

August 

25,  Simon  Clarke, 

. 19 

„ J,  Patrick  Guidera, 

. 19 

” 

„ Philip  O’Connell, 

. 19 

„ 3,  Audrew  Mannion, 

. 17 

„ James  Plorgan,  . 

. 19 

,,  10,  James  Hanly, 

. 17 

„ James  Eunis, 

. 17 

„ 17,  John  Hanly, 

. 17 

” 

John  Moyee, 

. 19 

„ 28,  Patrick  Fitzsimons, 

. 18 

„ Patrick  Fennelly, 

. 19 

October  7,  Peter  O’Kane, 

. 19 

„ George  R.  O’Hanlou,  . 

. 15 

„ 29,  Denis  Forrest, . . 

. 18 

„ Thomas  Phelan,  . 

. 21 

„ „ • Eugene  Canning, 

. 17 

„ Martin  Darby,  . . 

. 19 

November  5,  Richard  Walsh,  . 

. 18 

” 

„ John  O’Brien,  . , 

. 18 

December  16,  Patrick  Curtis 

. 19 

26,  Hugh  Harron,  . 

. 20 

„ 23,  Michael  King,  . 

. 18 

„ Thomas  O’Reilly, 

. 19 

1853. 

„ 

„ Peter  M'Devitt,  . 

. 19 

January  16,  Joseph  Delaliunty, 

. 23 

„ 

„ Mathew  Fergusson, 

. 20 

„ „ Patrick  Phelau,  . 

. 22 

„ Christopher  Morgan,  . 

. 19 

„ „ William  Martin,  . 

. 23 

„ 

„ Patrick  O’Meara, 

. 19 

„ „ John  Landy, 

. 23 

„ 

„ Thomas  Monaghan, 

. 20 

„ 20,  John  Kelly, 

. 18 

„ 

„ Walter  Morrin,  . 

. 19 

„ „ William  J.  Lees, 

. 17 

„ 

„ James  O’Kane,  . 

. 17 

„ „ Patrick  Kennedy, 

. 19 

„ 

„ Thomas  Fitzpatrick,  . 

. 16 

„ 28,  John  M'Keagney, 

. 23 

j, 

„ Mathew  Donovan, 

. 19 

February  1,  Daniel  Monaghan, 

. 20 

„ 

„ Thomas  Brady,  . 

. 23 

„ „ Thomas  Martin,  . 

. 20 

„ Richard  Lynch,  . 

. 18 

„ „ Luke  Hope, 

...  18 

„ 

„ Timothy  Gouldiug, 

. 16 

„ „ Michael  Gray, 

. 19 

j, 

„ Patrick.  Ryan, 

. 20 

„ 15,  Lawrence  Johnson, 

..  20 

„ 

„ Peter  O’Donahoe, 

. 16 

„ 24,  John  Burke, 

. 20 

„ 

„ John  M'Cormac, 

. 19 

„ „ Martin  O’Gara,  . 

. 16 

1) 

27,  John  Naughton, 

. 17 

March  3,  Thomas  Rice, 

. 19 

» 

„ Daniel  M’Leer,  . 

. 18 

„ 19,  Patrick  M'Cullagh, 

. 16 

L.  F.  Renehan,  Presideat, 
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APPENDIX  TO  EEPOllT 


Api’jJSDlx,  No.  8. 

){fcturiis  from  tin- 
Board  of 'Wni'k-s. 


Retuuks  from  tlio  Board  of  Works. 

Office  of  Public  Works,  Dublin,  30th  November,  1853. 

Gentlemen, — In  compliance  ■with  the  rcipuest  contained  in  your  letter  of  the  23r<I  ult.,  I am  directed 
by  the  Board  to  send  herewith  for  the  information  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  into  the  Manage- 
nient  of  Mayiiootli  College,  statements  of  account  showing  the  sums  received  and  expended  by  this 
department  in  the  erection  of  buildings,  fitments,  &c.,  under  the  authority  of  the  Act  8th  and  9th  Viet 
ch.  25,  as  well  as  the  execution  of  works  of  repair  and  maintenance  to  that  building  with  funds 
voted  annually  by  Parliament. 

In  reply  to  that  portion  of  your  letter  inquiring  whether  any  applications  were  made  to  this 
department  by  the  College  authorities  with  which  the  Board  did  not  comply,  I am  directed  to  send 
herewith  copies  of  correspondenee  relating  to  certain  works  and  matters  which  this  department  were 
unable  to  execute,  in  consequence  of  the  funds  placed  at  their  disposal  by  Parliament  being  iua<lequate 
to  the  Completion  of  a building  giving  all  the  accommodation  required.  The  funds  for  these  additional 
worlrs,  amounting  to  £3,796  Ss.  4A,  were  accordingly  provided  by  the  Trustees,  and  the  amount 
expended  under  the  superintendence  of  this  department.  Works  of  detail  of  minor  importance  may 
have  been  from  time  to  time  applied  for  by  the  President,  and  not  executed,  from  want  of  funds  but 
all  matters  of  importance  arc  included  in  the  a{)plicat!ons,  copies  of  which  are  herewith  sent. 

With  regard  to  the  concluding  paragraph  of  your  letter,  asking  whether,  previous  to  the  passino-  of 
the  8th  (t  9th  Victoria,  ch.  23,  any  expenditure  on  works  or  repairs  at  the  College  was  made  umler 
the  flirectioii  of  this  Board,  I am  directed  to  state  that  no  expenditure  of  any  kind  was  made  previous 
to  the  jjetiod  in  question  by  the  Commissioners,  who  had  no  connexion  with  the  College  until 
sub.sequcntly  to  the  passing  of  the  Act  referred  to. 

I am,  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant,  E,  Hornsjsy,  Secretaiy. 

To  Henry  West  and  John  OTIagan,  Esqrs., 

Secretaries,  Maynootli  Inquiry  Commission,  Dublin  Castle. 


Return  of  all -Suras  Expended  by  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  iu  Ireland,  pursuant 
to  the  Act  8 & 9 Vie.  cap.  26,  for  Enlarging  and  Improving  Maynooth  CoUoge  : 


Rjcoeipts. 

Parliamentary  grant,  . . £30,000  0 0 

Sundry  receiqjts,  , . . 90  1 4 

Contributious  by 

Trustees,  . £3,927  17  4 

Less  amount  re- 
turned, . . 131  9 0 

3,796  8 4 


Expenditure. 
Contract  and  extra  works, 
Drains  and  excavations,  . 
Superintendence, 

Architect,  . . 

Day  labour, 

Incidents, 

Staining,  varnisbiug,  &c.,  . 
Spouting,  draining,  &c., 


£28,083  19  4 
1,775  16  6 
534  14  7 
1,568  19  0 
380  .1  7 
210  13  11 
519  15  10 
748  15  3 


£33,886  9 8 I 

Office  of  Public  Works,  Dublin,  14th  October,  1853. 


£33,822  16  0 
Balance,  . . 63  13  8 


Return  of  all  Sums  Voted  by  Parliament  for  the  Repairs  and  Maintenance  of  Maynootli 
College,  and  the  Amount  Expended  (from  August,  1845,)  for  each  year  ended  31st 
December : 


Vote  for 

1846-47, 

£578 

0 

0 

In  the  year  1845, 

£456 

8 

0 

„ 

1847-48, 

1 ^ 

„ 1846, 

371 

14 

7 

■» 

1848-49, 

J 

„ 1847, 

. . 810 

0 

6 

■» 

1849-50, 

1,225 

7 

0 

„ 1848, 

•1,331 

2 

11 

1850-51, 

1,240 

10 

0 

1849, 

1,169 

7 

2 

1851-52, 

1,241 

0 

0 

• „ 1850, 

921 

10 

6 

„ 1851, 

734 

11 

10 

• „ 1852, 

1,036 

3 

2 

„ 1853, 

. . 138 

19 

1 

£6,969 

17 

9 

£6,969 

17 

9 

Office  of  Public  Works,  Dublin,  14th  October,  1853. 


(kni’cspomleuco. 


Maynooth  College — Correspondence. 


Letter  from  Rev.  M.  Flanagan,  dated 

„ „ L.  P.  Renehan,  „ 

„ „ M.  Flanagan,  „ 

,,  E.  Hornsby,  Esq.,  Sec.  O.P.W.,  ,, 

„ Rev.  M.  Flanagan,  „ 

„ E.  Hornsby, Esq.,  Sec.  O.P.W.,  „ 

„ Rev.  Nichs.  Callau,  „ 

„ E.  Hornsby,  Esq.,  O.P.W.,  „ 

„ Ditto,  „ 

„ Rev.  T.  Farrelly,  „ 

„ E.  Hornsby,  Esq-.  O.P.W.,  „ 


13  March, 
2 Julv, 

7 July, 

7 July, 
27  June, 
30  July, 
22  Oct., 

27  Oct., 
IS  Feb., 
26  April, 

28  April, 


1847. 

1849. 

1849. 

1849. 

1850. 

1850. 

1851. 

1851. 

1852. 

1853. 
1853. 
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Marlborough-street,  ParocLial  House,  March  13,  1847. 

Sib, — I am  directed  by  the  Building  Committee  of  Maynooth  College  to  communicate  to  you,  for 
the  infonnation  of  Her  Majesty’s  Board  of  Works  in  Ireland,  the  following  resolution  adopted  at  their 
meeting  this  day — 

The  Most  Reverend  Dr.  Mokbay  in  the  Chair. 

Resolved — “ That  we  consider  the  prolongation  of  the  south  side  of  tho  contemplated  buildino's  at 
Maynooth  by  52  feet,  so  as  to  square  the  intended  quadrangle,  to  be  most  desirable,  having*  the 
decided  approbation  of  Mr.  Pugin  ; and  to  meet  the  additional  cost  of  such  prolongation,  we  hereby 
guarantee  the  payment  to  the  Board  of  Works  of  a sum  not  exceeding  two  thousand  pbuuds,  if 
necessary.” 

I am,  therefore,  directed  to  solicit  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Works  to  said  prolongation,  and  to 
impress  upon  them  the  necessity  of  having  the  works  at  the  Oollogo  carried  on  with  all  possible 
despatch. 

I have,  &c.,  (Signed,)  M.  PLAN.iQAN. 

The  Secretary  of  Board  of  Works. 

In  accordance  with  this  Resolution  the  work  was  executed  by  the  Board. 


College,  Maynooth,  July  2,  1849. 

Sia,— At  a meeting  of  the  Building  Committee  appointed  by  the  Trustees  of  this  College,  held  in 
this  College  on  the  1st  Juue,  1849,  I was  instructed  by  them  to  guarantee  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Public  Works,  ou  the  part  of  the  Trustees  of  this  College,  the  payment  of  the  sum  of  £13G  sterling 
if  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  raising,  beyond  the  height  previously  sanctioned,  the  tower  of  tl*e 
library  staircase,  so  far  as  to  afford  .stairway  communication  to  the  attic  stories  over  tho  refectory  and 
east  pane,  a,nd  for  the  other  changes  consequent  upon  such  alteration  in  the  interior  arrano'ement  of 
our  new  buildings.  ° 

The  Board  of  Trustees,  lield  last  week,  took  upon  themselves  this  responsibility  of  the  Buildino- 
Committee,  and  their  Secretary,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Flanagan,  will,  of  course,  be  ready  to  substitute  ff 
so  required,  the  guarantee  of  the  Board  for  this  guarantee  of  the  Building  Committee.  ’ 

I liave  the  honour  io  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant.  L P.  Rpwvraw 

E.  Hornsby,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


Francis-street,  Parochial  House,  July  7,  1849. 

Sib, — 'I  beg  leave  to  communicate  to  you,  for  the  information  of  Her  Majesty’s  Board  of  Works  in 
Ireland,  that  the  Trustees  of  Maynooth  College,  at  their  meeting  on  Tuesday,  June  26th,  last  ordered 
the  Bursar  of  the  College  to  allocate  the  sum  of  £136  to  the  alterations  cousequotit  on  the  erection  of 
an  additional  staircase  in  the  turret  of  the  south  side  of  the  new  building. 

I remain  jour  most  faillifnl  servant,  (Signed,)  MiTTHSiv  PnANAOAN,  Secretary. 

E.  Hornsby,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Works. 

In  accordance  with  this  resolution  the  work  was  executed  by  the  Board. 


Office  of  Public  Works,  July  7,  1849. 

“ '’’■■“‘'I tlo  receipt  of  yonr  letter  of  the  2nd  instant,  and  to  acqnaint 
you,  that  as  soon  as  the  Board  receive  a copy  of  the  resolntion  passed  by  the  Board  of  Trnsleos  of 
Maynooth  College,  gaaranteeing  the  payment  of  the  snm  of  £13C,  for  nllentions  connected  rrith  the 
raising  of  tho  ,umt  stairs,  they  'viU  direct  the  alterations  to  he  made.  The  atiioitnt  will  certainly  he 
teqmred,  as  the  funds  voted  lor  the  College  are  so  reduced  ns  to  prevent  the  Board  coniplyiiin  Jith 
the  request  of  the  irustees  to  fit  up  laboratories  for  the  Professor  of  Chemistry.  P ^ o 

Rev.  L.  B.  Eenehan,  n.p,  Eoy.al  cSgt Maynooth. 

Francis-street,  Parochial  Plouse,  June  27,  1850. 

tl.fl'IrV" ““"'.'"(“‘'Ll”  you,  for  tho  information  of  Her  Majost/s  Board  of  Worts, 
min  , ir  *'”=  “f  College  to  lodge  in  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  to  the 

Srl  o ‘he  sniii  of  £2.061  ITs.  4d,lhe  amount  of  contract  for  tho  additional 

bail,  ngs  ordered  by  the  Trustees  Sfarcl,  13,  lS-(7,  iiicliijing  the  architeefs  fees  on  said  contract. 

hoi,  staled  hvM  P°  ° , ■ V""!’  d™i"-pipea,  and  drains  to  the  new 

i oieo,  lit  f 1 Olio  "apeaaarj,  be  executed  witlioiil  delay ; and  that  a sam 

not  cxceediiig  £1,000  bo  guaranteed  to  the  Commissioners  for  that  purpose. 

intnrml  thc2Gtli  instant,  that  the  glazing,  Ac.,  of  the  cloister,  and  the  stainin-r  of  the 

p.y.nentTaiiioiitjS;  sr  ““ 

E.  notnsby.  Esq.,  Bo.ard  of  Works.  Semtaij. 


5,  Office  of  Public  Works,  30th  Julv,  1850. 

coummffiLuon  of  Public  Works  to  stale,  that  they  have  ‘received  s 

Efritin  • 1 liuiii  the  Louis  Coiimiissionei's  of  Her  Maiestvs  Treasury  beariufp  dofo  ‘>7fh 

to  the  praS/addLo^^^^^^  this  Bo.ard,  dated  the  22nd 'instant,  that  their  Lordships  do'^iot  objed 
the  on  audit  onal  works  to  Maynooth  College,  to  the  amount  of  £1,700  bcins  executed  hi 

]iey.  T.  Farrelly,  Bursar,  Maynlth  Collego.  E.  Houksby,  Secretary. 
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Mayiiooth  College,  October  22,  1351. 

Apbesdis,  No.  8.  Gestlehex,— The  President  gave  me  to  understand,  tbat'be  would  write  to  you  by  this  uigLt’a 

post,  to  request  you  to  prepare  the  large  hall,  in  the  new  bui  ding,  for  a prayer-hall,  or  public  ha  1 I 

Correspondence.  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  consent  to  this, after  tho  Board  of  Trustees,  at  then-  meeting,  m October 

1849  had  ordered  that  hall  to  be  fitted  up  for  a philosophical  hall.  A.  copy  of  Uie  resolution  passed 
by  the  Trustees  at  that  meeting  was  sent  by  their  secretary  to  the  Commissioners,  in  October  or 
November  1849.  It  was  never  rescinded  aftei-wards,  nor  have  they  aver  since  ordered  the  large  hall 
to  be  prepared  for  a public  hall.  The  Commissioners  are  aware  that  the  authority  of  the  Trustees  is 
supreme  in  tho  College.  I hope,  then,  that  they  will  attend  to  the  order  to  which  I have  I'eferred ; or, 
at  least,  that  they  will  wait  until  the  nc::t  meeting  of  the  Trustees  which  will  take  place  on  the  20th 
of  next  January;  1 shall  then  bring  the  matter  again  under  consideration. 

I have,  i-c.,  (Signed,)  Kicholas  Callas. 

Conimissioucrs  of  Public  Works.  

OtSco  of  Public  Works,  October  27, 1851. 

Si.  -Witt  reference  to  yont  letter  of  the  22nd  instant,  respecting  the  prepnrntion  of  the  targe  Ml 
nt  Mnynoott  College  tor  a ptajer-hnU,  to.,  I am  directed  by  the  Cemm.ss.oners  to  inferm  yen  that 
tte  Etmenls  in  the  prayer-hall  and  leetnre-halls  are  to  he  pat  up  at  he  expense  of  the  Trustees  of  tho 
Oellege  (under  tte  direetion  of  and  net  of  j,  . 

Rev.  Nicholas  Callan,  St.  Patrick’s  College,  Maynooth. 


Office  of  Public  Works,  Pohruary  18,  1852. 

Mum  -The  Key.  Dr.  Benehnn  has  written  to  request  that  Hr.  Beardwood  u,ay  he  directed  to  make 
tor  the  College  of  Hayncoth,  at  the  expense  of  the  Bresident  and  other  authorities,  50  benches  for  the 
prayer-hall,  ft  a cost  not  exceeding  50s.  ISd.  each.  He  wishes,  also,  fli.t  tte  kneelmg-stoels  should 
te  movaUe,  so  that  they  can  be  taken  up  when  the  hall  is  to  be  cleaned.  The  work  to  he  approved 
by  the  Board’s  ai'chitcct  before  tlic  bills  are  sent  to  the  President. 

By  order,  (Signed,)  E.  Hoembby. 

Jacob  Owen,  Esq. 


Mem.  for  Mr.  Kirwan. 

Rcouired  to  fit  up  the  new  larder  and  beer-cellar  as  soon  as  possible.  ,,  , , ,,  i „ 

The  new  pantry  requires  a grate,  ‘nfcSfll’S)  Se  eSfp.tien  of  ihe 

new  MtSimlmrfefeftoiyf  fnd  “is  now'requetaed  that  some  anmr  may  be  obtained  in  case  these 

Afri“2riS53l’'““‘‘'^ 

TilO  above  was  forwarded  to  the  Board  by  Mr.  James  Owen,  c.e. 


Office  of  Public  Works,  28th  April,  1853. 

Sin, -With  reference  to  your  requisition,  dated  2Gth  instant, 
formed  at  Maynooth  College  without  delay,  I am  directed  to  acquaint  yon 

comply  with  your  application  to  have  these  works  proceeded  with  at  race  , “d  the  boaid  aie  m 
g“S  doHit  if  the  feSs  ra  acooant  of  the  new  haildings,  unexpended,  will  admit  of  the  works  alluded 
to  being  undertaken  hy  them  atjl.^^^^  E.  Eo.xsBI,  Secretary, 

Rev.  T.  Earrclly,  Bursar,  Maynooth  College. 


Ilev.  George  Crolly’s 
Answers  to  Paper  G. 


Answeks  of  the  Key  Geome  Ceomy  to  a few  of  tho  Questions  proposed  in  Paper  G.< 
ioiiors  to^matters  which  may  not  he  altogether  deyoid  of  impoi  tance. 

I am  now  convinced,  after  tlie  experience  of  many  j , > ...^sfem  than  they  wore  under 

improvement ; that  the  students  arc  not  more  docile  under  the  system  than  tn  J , ^ 

STohirmid  ’that  the  discipliue  of  the  College  is  ^ 

junior  College  monitors  had  all  the  authoiity  of  ^ ^ ^ the  end 

‘''7.'X“uyChVSto  for  the  use  of  the  students,  and  what  reguta- 

‘"Th‘S2le\le“:®L  or  two  old  baths  Won^ 

Stau°to  llk7o  ™ui\™ng  ri^uootir  sTstudeut  ever  gets  a bath  unless  it  be 

' This  paper  arrived  too  late  to  he  inserted  in  its  proper  place. 
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sneciallv  ordered  by  tbe  doctor— a,  thing  that  very  rarely  liappens ; and,  of  course,  there  is  Appendix.  No.  s. 
no  reculation  about  Ijathing.  1 am  asliamed  to  confess,  that  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  mat- 
. jjgt  only  are  the  comforts  of  the  students  neglected,  but  even  common  decency  is  Answers  to  Paper  G. 
scarcely  observed  towards  them.  If  the  relatives  or  friends  of  a student  come  to  idsit  him, 

Tie  has  no  place  where  he  can  sec  them  but  on  the  public  walks  or  in  his  bedroom, _ where 
there  is  generally  only  one  chair,  and  where  there  is  not  even  a foeplace.  If  this  were 
caused  by  want  of  room,  it  might  be  intelligible ; but  the  parlour  and  drawing-room  fornierly 
^cupied  by  the  jn-ofessors,  are  both  vacant.  In  fiict  the  entire  house,  which  contains 
the  apartments  used  as  parlour  and  drawing-room  until  the  completion  of  the  new  college, 
too'etber  with  the  lodging.?,  until  lately  occupied  by  the  President,  Bursar,  and  three  pro- 
fessors, is  now  unoccupied  except  by  one  professor,  all  the  rest  of  the  rooms  being  locked 
UP  and  absoTutelv  useless  and  untciuinted.  And  yet,  if  a student’s  mother  comes  to  see  him 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  he  must  bring  lier  to  his  cold  bedroom;  nor  can  he  give  her  one 
moiitliful  of  bread  if  it  w'erc  to  save  her  from  starvation.  The  rule  will  not  alloiv  tne 
student  to  procure  any  refreshments  at  his  own  expense,  and  the  College  generously 
provides  him  with  cold  water  and  nothing  else.  , , , ,,  i • 

* 8.  "What  is  the  period  of  the  College  vacation,  and  what  holidays  are  allowed  in  the 

College  in  addition  to  this  period? 

I take  it  for  granted  that  tlie  Commissioners  have  been  accurately  iniormed  ot  the  periods 
of  the  College  vacation ; but  I wish  to  add  a word  with  respect  to  that  part  of  the  question 
which  relatS  to  additional  holidays.  _ n i . 

After  morning  class  on  Wednesday,  the  senior  and  junior  students  are  allowed  to  wallc 
outside  of  the  College  walls,  in  two  separate  bodies,  for  about  two  and  a-lialf  hours.  In  case 
Wednesday  happened  to  be  wet,  they  formerly  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a -walk  on  the 
next  fine  (lav.  Tliis  has  been  changed ; and  if  Wednesday,  about  noon,  should  appear  to  be 
an  unfit  day  for  walking  out,  the  students  are  confined  to  the  College  walls  for  a fortnight 
continuously.  If,  indeed,  two  successive  Wednesdays  should  be  w'ct,  they  are  allowed  a 
walk  on  some  other  day.  But  this  is  scarcely  over  permitted  to  occur.  Twelve  is  the  hour 
at  which  the  students  go  out  on  this  weeklj-  walk ; and  as  they  dine  at  three,  they  cannot  be 
more  than  two  hours  and  a-half  outside  of  the  College  walls.  Yet  I have  known  them  to  have 
been  sent  out  so  late  as  one,  p.ra.,  when  the  roads  Avere  covered  almost  ankle-deep  with  mud, 
in  order  to  aAmid  the  necessity  of  alloAving  them  to  Avalk  put  on  another  day.  The  arrival 
in  College  of  a distinguished  stranger,  or  even  the  occurrence  of  a particularly  fine  day  m 
the  tkeary  winter  season,  ivas  sure  to  obtain  a Avalk  for  the  students  some  twenty  years  a,^o ; 
but  now,  not  even  tho.se  rare  occasions,  Avhen  a ne^v  professor  is  appointed,  or  the  head  of 
tbe  Irish  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  consecrated  in  the  College,  can  procure  for  the  students 
the  relaxation  of  a single  day  amid  their  monotonous  studies.  Some  pers<3ns  may  IocdIc  upon 
these  as  small  matters';  but  if  they  will  please  to  consider  the  exact  disci))line  to  wliich  our 
students  ai-e  subjected — if  they  will  reflect  th.at  they  are  mere  boys — that  they  are  not  allowocl 
to  enter  each  other's  rooms — that  it  is  a serious  breach  of  rule  to  go  outside  of  the  jwescribed 
playground,  and  expulsion  to  go  outside  the  gate  except  on  the  occasion  of  a public  walk— 

I tliTnk  they  will  admit,  that  to  deprive  them  of  these  privileges  is  to  take  from  them  the 
greatest  luxury  and  the  most  healthful  recreation  Avhich  they  arc  permitted  to  enjoy  dmlng 
tlieir  entire  corirse.  I am  of  opinion  tliat  a relaxation,  which  is  as  necessary  for  the  success  of 
their  studios  as  for  the  preservation  of  their  health  and  spirits — for  the  progress  made  in  study 
depends  in  a great  degree  on  the  clieorfulness  and  good-u'ill  Avitli  Avhicli  it  is  undertaken — 
should  not  bo  permitted  to  be  practicaDy  abolished.  It  should  not  bo  a matter  of  favour  or 
of  condescension,  but  a matter  of  right  on  the  part  of  the  students.  The  plan  adopted  in 
many  foreign  colleges  for  regulating  the  days,  or  parts  of  days,  to  bo  set  apart  for  relaxation 
during  eacb  academical  year,  is  as  follows : — Before  the  commcncemont  of  studies  a calendar 
of  all  those  days,  and  parts  of  clays,  is  drawn  up.  This  prevents  the  necessity  of  begging; 
it  saves  the  heads  of  the  College  from  unreasonable  demands,  and  the.  students  from  painful 
refusals.  In  ecclesiastical  colleges  on  the  Continent,  in  wliich,  as  in  Mayiiooth,  the  students 
are  strictly  confined  Avithin  the  Avails  of  the  institution  to  Avhich  they  belong,  these  holidays 
and  lialf  holidays  on  Aybicli  tlicy  arc  alloAved  to  breathe  the  free  air  of  hoaA'en  beyond  the 
narrow  limits  to  Avhich  their  Avallcs  arc  ordinarily  confined,  arc  vmry  numerous,  embracing 
not  only  a portion  of  one  day  in  each  week,  which  is  regularly  set  ajjart  for  this  purpose, 
but  moreoA’cr,  all  Apostles’  day-s,  all  festivals  of  obligation  in  the  Catholic  Cliurch,  and  some 
other  times  Avhich  it  is  not  necessary  to  particularize. 

I see  no  reason  Avhy  this  system  .should  not  be  adopted  in  hlapiooth.  Before  the  com- 
mencement of  each  academical  year  a calendar  sliould  be  made  ont  of  all  the  holidays  and 
half  holidays  which  AA-ould  occur  in  it.  I consider  it  to  be  absolutely  necessary,  to  keep  up 
the  spirits  and  to  preserve  the  health  of  the  students,  that  there  should  he  no  Aveek  in  Avhicli 
they  shall  not  be  allov^cd  to  Avalk  outside  tbe  College  A\'alls ; consequently,  if  they  could  not 
go  out  to  Avalk  at  noon  on  the  usual  day,  they  should  he  entitled  to  a half  holiday  on  the 
very  fii-st  day  suitable  for  the  ]>urpose ; nor  sliould  they  ho  deprived  of  this  privilege  on 
account  of  the  near  occurrence  of  some  other  vacant  day  marked  in  the  calendar,  or  on  any 
other  pretext  w'hatovor.  Such  cui’tailmcnts  never  advance  the  studies,  and  they  alAvaj-s 
injm’e  the  spirits  and  sour  tlie  dispositions  of  the  students.  I am  quite  convinced  that 
the  plan  Avlnch  I have  suggested  Avould  be  productive  of  great  good ; that  it  Avould  pre- 
vent much  bitterness,  and  that  in  many  important  respects  it  would  advance  the  interests 
of  the  College. 

11.  Wliat  classes  of  the  students  arc  admitted  to  read  in  the  library?  Are  any  members 
of  the  College  permitted  the  use  of  the  books  out  of  the'  library,  and  on  wdiat  terms  ? 

2 D 2 
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Appen-dix,  No.  8.  No  book  can  be  got  out  of  the  libraiy,  even  by  a professor,  without  the  leave  of  both  the  Pre- 
Rev  Gew~ c • 11  ••  Librarian,  ^Y]lich  eitlier  of  them  may  rutuse.  According  to  the  present  system  I 

Answe^rstoPapwo!  certainly  would  not  wish  to  undertake  to  get  a book  out  of  the  library,  nor  am  I aware  that 
any  professor  ever  gets  a book  out  of  it.  The  Dnnboyne  students  wnte  an  essay  each  year 
on  a subject  proposed  by  their  Professor,  and  I believe  they  sometimes  get  beoks  out  of  tlie 
library  whilst  engaged  in  its  composition ; but  no  books  are  ever  given  out  of  the  library  to 
other  students.  The  truth  is,  that  the  College  library  does  not  contain  the  books  which  could 
be  most  advantageously  lent  to  the  students  for  perusal  in  their  own  apartments. 

In  addition  to  the  public  library  there  should  be  a reading-room  fitted  up  for  the  students, 
and  furnished  with  spiritual,  historical,  literary  and  scientific  books,  to  which  they  should 
have  access  in  vacations,  on  vacant  days,  and  at  all  times  not  set  apart  for  their  studies  or 
other  collegiate  duties.  I would  place  in  this  reading-room  every  ne-w  work  of  merit  on  the 
subjects  I have  mentioned,  provided  it  did  not  contain  matter  contrary  to  faith  or  morality. 

I have  elsewhere  suggested  tliat  a committee,  consisting  of  the  President,  Librarian,  and 
at  least  two  professors,  should  be  appointed  to  select  all  books  winch  should  in  future  be 
purcliased  for  the  College,  and  of  course  I would  charge  the  same  individuals  with  the  choice 
of  the  books  to  be  used  in  the  students’ reading-room.  I need  not  remind  the  Commissioners 
that  purity  of  style  and  command  of  language  are  only  to  be  acqiiired  by  an  extensive 
course  of  reading,  and  by  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  best  authors.  These  things 
cannot  he  learned  from  masters,  nor  out  of  grainmai’s  and  dictionaries.  Tlic  best  and  most 
essential  ])art  of  every  man’s  education  is  to  obtain  a complete  mastery  of  his  native  tongue. 
This  art  of  inalring  thought  visible  is  that  in  which  our  education  is  most  defective,  and 
this  defect  is  certainly  attributable  to  our  students  not  having  access  to  those  vast  literary 
treasures,  in  prose  and  in  verse,  in  which  our  language  is  as  rich  as  any  that  has  prevailed 
in  the  world  since  the  confusion  of  tongues. 

I would  place  iii  the  students’  reading-room  such  Reviews  and  Magazines  as  could  be 
safely  admitted,  but  I would  not  allow  them  to  be  taken  out  of  the  room  for  private  read- 
ing. It  would  be  fur  better  to  allow  students  to  unbend  their  minds  by  the  open  ]ierusal 
of  such  publications,  than  to  force  them  into  a clandestine  intercourse  with  trashy  novels, 
the  trasliiness  of  wlilch  i.s  often  their  least  defect.  With  proper  regulations,  and  under 
proper  restrictions,  I would  allow  students  to  take  standard  works  not  only  to  their  rooms, 
but  home  with  them  in  vacation;  because  they  would  thus  be  enabled  to  supply  the  mind 
with  wholesome  food,  whilst  recruiting  their  bodily  strength  for  the  laboui’s  of  the  ensuing 
academical  year. 

14  Are  the  students  permitted  to  possess  books  for  their  private  reading;  and  if  so, 
under  what  restrictions,  if  any?  Is  there  any  rule  obliging  the  students,  or  any  ]>art  of 
them,  to  possess  a Bible,  or  any  other,  and  what  book  or  books?  Does  any,  and  what 
restriction  exist  as  to  tlie  admission  of  newsjiapcrs  into  the  College  ; and  if  so,  is  such 
restriction  enforced  strictly  or  otherwise  ? 

Every  student  is  obliged  to  procure  a Bible,  and  he  is  permitted  to  have  other  books 
for  his  private  reading.  There  are  restrictions  with  regard  to  the  books  which  a student 
may  possess,  but  they  are  so  taulcfincd  and  arbitrary  that  I am  unable  to  give  any 
l^recise  information  regarding  them.  Newspapers,  and,  I think,  all  periodical  publications 
arc  prohibited,  nor  am  I aware  of  anything  to  prevent  a Dean,  should  he  feel  so  inclined, 
from  taking  up  all  volumes  of  poetry  and  fiction  which  he  may  meet  'with.  In  fact, 
tlie  censorship  which  a Dean  exorcises  over  a student’s  boolcs  is  in  a great  measure 
uncontrolled.  I am  far  from  advocating  a comjilcte  licence  Avith  regard  to  the  use  of  books, 
but  I think  that  the  censorship  exercised  over  tire  student’s  books  should  be  clearly  defined. 
Indeed  the  present  rule  is  so  stringent  as  to  defeat  its  object.  Whilst  it  equally  proscribes 
all  periodical  publications,  it  has  not  been  able  to  exclude  A'iolentand  offensive  neAvspapersfrom 
the  College.  I belicA'e  that  the  rule  has  been  quite  to<i  strictly  enforced  in  respect  of  some 
periodicals,  and  that  it  has  not  beeir  enforced  Avith  srrfficient  strictness  as  far  as  ncAA-spapers 
are  coirccrned.  I believe  that  very  feAV  students  read  newspapers  noAV  that  the  corurtry  is 
traiu^rril,  brrt  I also  know  that  they  Averc  read  by  many  Avlren  the  country  Avas  in  a state  of 
cxciteureiit.  Had  a ncAvspaper  been  fouird  Avith  any  irrdividual,  I airr  sure  he  Avould  have 
been  censured,  brrt  altboirgh  the  practice  of  introdrreing  them  Avas  commoir,  I am  not  aAvare 
that  any  notice  Avas  taken  of  the  violation  of  the  rule,  or  that  any  particular  case  came  to 
the  knoAvle<lgo  of  the  superiors.  Beyond  this  fact,  I have  no  means  of  ascertaining  in  Avlrat 
light  the  violation  of  this  rule  is  regarded  by  the  masters,  or  A\-hat  degree  of  vigilance  is  used 
toinsrrrc  its  obsen'ance.  I consider  it  a very  necessary  rirle,  Avlrich  shorrld  therefore  be 
enforced  with  the  utmost  strictness.  But  this  cannot  be  done  either  efficiently,  or,  perhaps, 
even  justly,  until  the  students  shall  be  liberally  supplied  Avith  the  moans  of  literary  amuse- 
ment. If  the  students’  reading-room  Avere  established,  it  would  be  very  easy  entirely  to  stop 
the  introductioir  of  ircAvspapers.  I Avould  irr  that  case  exclude  fronr  tiro  College  e\’ery  servant, 
porter,  or  tradesman  kirowir  to  be  comrected  Arith  the  introductioir  of  nCAVspapers.  At  all 
events,  I AYould  think  it  less  objectionable  to  place  rrewspapers  iir  the  studeirts’  reading-room 
than  to  tolerate  a system  rrnder  Avhich  they  are  sure  to  be  smuggled  into  the  College  in  times 
of  pirblie  excitemeirt.  Youth  is  usually  inclined  to  adopt  exaggerated  and  extravagant  vicAVS, 
and  if  these  be  confirmed  by  the  exclusive  perusal  of  congenial  prrblications,  they  may 
become  inveterate,  and  iiray  impart  their  false  colouring  to  the  actions  of  a Avholo  life. 
Whilst  yornrg  men  are  confined  to  one  rreAVspaper  they  Avill  certainly  select  that  wlriclr 
advocates  the  most  adA’airced  and  extravagairt  notiorrs  of  the  party  to  Avhich  they  belong. 
The  evils  resulting  fronr  such  reading  to  the  riidrvidrrals  themselves  and  to  society  become 
enormous  Aviren  its  impressions  are  rrot  counteracted,  either  by  seeing  the  arguments  by  Avhich 
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opposite  views  are  advocated,  or  by  associating  with  ]>ersons  of  mature  judgment,  who  have  Appendix,  No.  (?. 

learned  moderation  from  their  intercourse  with  upright  men,  whose  ])olitical  sentiments  arc  _ 

entirely  different  from  their  own.  I think  students  are  better  without  newspapers.  I think  Arswm  to  Pa^r  G 

they  can  be  much  more  usefully  employed  whilst  they  remain  in  College,  in  learning  how 

to  devote  themselves  to  religion  and  to  God;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I am  not  sure  that  any 

very  great  evil  would  result  from  placing  two  or  three  newspapers  in  the  reading-room,  pro- 

■vided  proper  intercoui’se  existed  between  jtrofessors  and  students.  I do  not  mean  to  advocate 

this,  but  simply  to  say,  that  if  others  should  think  it  right,  I would  not  oppose  it,  because  I 

think  it  would  be  far  Jess  likely  to  fill  the  minds  of  students  witli  extravagant  opinions  than 

tlie  secret  introduction  of  one  mischievous  newspaper. 

18.  State,  generally,  what  means  are  taken  to  form  the  minds  of  the  students,  from  the 
times  of  their  entrance  into  College,  to  a spiritual  and  devout  cliaracter,  by  means  of 
exhortations,  religious  exercises,  practices  of  devotion  or  otherwise ; and  v licthor,  in  vour 
opinion,  any  deficiency  exists  in  this  respect,  and  if  so,  what  change  you  would  suggest. 

The  sj'stem  of  religious  instruction  is  most  imperfect.  This  instruction  might  almosthe  said 
to  he  confined  to  the  spiritual  retreats  which  take  place  at  the  begiimiiig  and  end  of  each 
academical  year.  One  of  these  reti’eats  is  generally  conducted  by  the  senior  Dean,  and  the 
other  by  some  stranger,  who  is  not  in  any  -way  connected  with  the  College.  The  Deans  also 
(live  an  occasional  lectm'e  during  the  course  of  the  academical  year,  but  so  far  as  my 
knowledge  goes,  neither  the  President,  Vice-President,  nor  any  of  the  Professors,  either  give 
religious  instructions,  or  are  even  present  whilst  they  arc  given  by  the  Deans.  It  is  manifest 
that  this  system  is  most  absurd  and  defective.  All  the  heads  of  the  College  who  are  capable 
of  giving  religious  instruction  should  be  obliged  to  assist  in  discharging  tins  most  essential 
duty.  The  present  system  would  seem  to  have  been  devised  for  the  purpose  of  caiTyiiiii 
out  the  perfect  estrangement  which  exists  between  professors  and  students,  for  not  one  <Tf 
those  whose  duty  obliges  him  to  teach  tiie  students,  has  ever  been  invited  to  conduct  a 
retreat.  This  ii'rational  system  should  he  tofcilly  abolished.  The  heads  of  the  College  should 
dineAvith  the  students,  mingle  with  them  in  their  hours  of  prayer  and  of  relaxation,  and 
affectionately  impart  to  them  religious  instruction,  not  only  at  the  times  of  spiritual  retreat, 
hut  for  one  hour  at  least  during  each  Aveck  of  the  academical  year,  blasters,  professors,  and 
students,  should  he  all  obliged  to  ho  present  nt  these  instructions.  The  time  for  religious 
instruction  and  the  persons  to  impart  it  during  the  ensuing  term,  should  be  appointed  at  the 
end  of  each  academical  year.  This  Avonld  secure  the  efficient  discharge  of  a most  inijicn-tant 
duty,  and  ayouIcI  bring  superiors  and  students  into  a friendly,  and,  I trust,  into  a holy  and 
mutually  purifying  intercourse. 

Geoege  Ceolly. 


Axswees  of  Dohixic  J.  Coeeigan,  Esq.,  m.d.,  Physician  to  the  College,  to  the  Questions  D..LCorrigaii’s,Ksq 
contained  in  Paper  L.  Answcjrs  to  Paper  J 

1.  How  long  have  you  been  Physician  to  the  College  of  Maynooth?  What  is  tlic 
mode  of  your  remuneration  ? If  by  salary,  has  tJiat  .salaiy  receiA'cd  any  and  Avhat  increase 
Avithin  the  last  ten  yeai-s;  and  if  so,  Avhen  Avas  that  increase  made? 

About  seventeen  years.  By  yearly  salary.  The  yearly  salary  at  foundation  of  College 
Avas  50  guineas.  In  my  predecessor’s  time  it  Avas  50  guineas  Avith  occasional  alloAi-ances  for 
extm  A’isits.  In  1852  the  Board  of  Trustees,  by  a resolution  passed  unanimously,  after  the 
subject  had  been  considered  at  tA\-o  successive  meetings,  fixed  the  salary  at  £120  per  annum, 
including  extra  visits. 

2.  Hoav  many  Ausits  do  you  pay  to  the  College  of  blaynooth  in  each  year  in  jAursuance 
of  the  ordinary  duties  of  your  office  Avitliout  any  special  summons?  Hoav  many  extra- 
ordinary A-isits,  or  vi.sits  in  pui-suance  of  any  special  summons  or  iiiAUtation  do  a’Ou  make 
on  an  average  in  each  year?  What-fee  do  you  recciA-o  tor  such  exti-aordinaiy  visits? 

I Aisit  tlm  fii-st  Thursday  of  CA-ery  month  without  any  special  summons.  I keep  no  record 
of  extra  visits,  nor  can  I from  memory  state  the  number  in  any  year,  I receiA^e  no  fee  for 
extra  A-isits. 

3.  Do  the  students  generally  seem  to  he  proA-iouslA'  aware  of  your  ordinary  or  extra- 
orclinary  visits,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  consult  you  on  such  occasions  ? HaA-e  thcA',  genei*alh', 
full  opportunity  of  consulting  you  Avithout  jAreA'iously  communicating  Avitli  Jlr.  0‘Kelly,  or 
infonning  Ihm  that  they  are  about  to  consult  }'OuV  On  Avhosc  authority,  or  by  Avhose 
aUAnce,  or  at  Avhose  request,  are  you  generally  called  in  or  specially  summoned? 

As  tliere  have  been  very  fcAv  exceptions  in  the  course  of  scA-entoen  yeai-s  to  the  jAractico 
ot  visiting  thc  fjrst  Thursday  of  every  month,  the  students,  I should  sav,  must  he  aAvave  of 
my  ordinary  visits.  The  extraordinary  visits  are  ahvays  made  to  some'  special  and  serious 
case.  It  AA-ould  he  seldom  practicable  to  ad\-ise  the  general  body  of  the  students  of  such 
'•isits;  and  if  it  Avere  practicable,  it  Avould  not  ho  advisable  to  do  it  I think  Dr.  O’Kelly 
alloAvs  too  grcAat  a latitude  to  the  students  to  consult  me.  They  consult  me  A^ery  frequently 
Avitliout  previous  communication  A\-ith  Dr.  O’KgIIv,  and  Avitliout  haA-ing  been  previously 
■uiuler  Jus  care,  and  I should  say,  Avithout  informing  him  that  they  are  about  to  consult  me; 

ff’Cfl^Gntly  consult  me  who,  I am  sure,  could  not  come  before  me  Avith  Dr. 

UKcllys  sanction  or  cognizance. 

The  extra  visits  have  been  ahvays  paid  on  intimation  convej'cd  through  Dr.  O'Kclly. 

^ 11  reference  in  these  queries  to  another  and  very  numerous  class  of  visits,  the 

cans  ot  the  students  upon  me  at  my  own  house. 
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Appendix,  No.  8. 

D.J  Corrigan's, Esq., 
Answers  to  Paper  L. 


4.  To  what  diseases  are  the  students  of  the  College  chiefly  subject?  Is  there  any  pre- 

disposing cause  to  disease  among  the  students,  arising  from  their  diet,  lodgijig,  discipline, 
the  site  of  the  College,  or  otherwise  ? , i t 

I have  not  observed  any  special  liability  to  disease  among  the  students,  i am  not  aware 
of  any  predisposing  cause  of  disease  except  such  as  may  be  supposed  to  be  connected  with 
the  objects  of  the  suggestions  in  reference  to  drj’ing  of  clothes,  heating  of  apartments,  &c., 
mserted  in  reply  to  query  6. 

5.  Do  the  infirmaries  require  any,  and  -what  alterations  or  additions,  to  make  them  fit  for, 
the  reception  and  accommodation  of  the  students?  Are  the  infirmary  arrangements  well, 
calculated  to  secure  adequate  medical  and  surgical  assistance  to  the  students,  or  can  you 
sngsest  any  improvements  therein? 

The  infirmary  is  an  old  building.  I have  been  for  years  hearing  of  the  erection  of  a new 
one.  It  is  a considerable  time  since  I learned  fi’om  a gentleman  connected  irith  the  Board 
of  Works  that  arrano’ements  were  about  to  be  made  for  this  object,  and  that  I should  be 
consulted  about  it;  and  that  pending  this,  it  was  not  advisable  to  expend  money  on  the 
present  building  beyond  what  was  required  for  necessary  repairs.  Whenever  the  plan  is 
submitted  to  me  I will  give  it  my  best  attention,  with  a view  to  any  improvements  1 can 
suggest.  The  inflnnarv  arrangements  appear  to  me  well  calculated  to  secure  medical 
asSstance  to  the  students.  I have  never  heard  a complamt  from  any  student  on  the  subject 
of  the  infirmary  or  of  the  medical  attendance. 

6.  Please  to  make  any  suggestions  that  occur  to  you  as  likely  to  promote  the  general 
health  of  the  students,  and,  in  2)articular,  are  you  of  opinion  that  the  use  of  cocoa  by  the 
students  at  their  morning  and  evening  meals  is  likely  to  be  injuriorus  to  the  health  of  any 
of  them,  or  to  make  them  less  capable  of  studying ; and  state  whether,  ha-ving  regard  to 
their  necessary  studies  and  sedentary  lives,  tea  would  not  be  a better  breakfast  beverage 


than  cocoa. 

I do  not  think  the  rise  of  cocoa  is  more  likely  to  he  generally  mjunous  to  the  health  of 
the  students  than  the  use  of  any  of  its  substitutes.  I do  not  think  that  tea  would  he  gene- 
rally a better  breakfast.  I would  suggest  that  there  should  he  a laundiy  on  the  establish- 
ment for  the  washing  and  drying  of  the  students’  bed-linen  and  clothes.  I have  heal'd 
students  complain  of  the  heat  and  want  of  ventilation  in  the  study-halls,  and  I Avoukl  suggest 
that  the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Works  he  directed  to  this  matter  as  w^ell  as  to  the  general 
lieating  of  the  sleeping  apartments. 

D.  J.  COERIGAN. 


December  29th,  1853. 


Andrew  Ellis',  Esq.,  Answees  of  AxDEEW  EiLis,  ii.D.,  Surgeoii  to  the  College,  to  the  Questions  contained 
Answers  to  Paper  L:  in  Pajier  L. 

1.  llow  iono-  have  you  been  Surgeon  to  the  College  of  Maynooth  ? What  is  the  mode 
of  your  remuneration  ? If  by  salary,  has  that  salary  received  any  and  what  iiici'ease  within 
the"^  last  ten  yeai's ; and  if  so,  w-lion  was  that  increase  made  ? 

I was  appointed  Attending  Surgeon  to  tlie  College  of  Maynooth  in  1827,  consequently,  I 
have  filled  that  office  during  the  last  twenty-six  years.  I do  not  receive  any  determined 
or  fixed  salary.  I am  paid  lor  my  attendance  when  called  on  at  the  rate  of  three  guineas 
a visit. 

2.  How  many  -xdsits  do  you  pay  to  die  College  of  Maynooth  in  each  year  in  pursuance 
of  the  ordinai'y  duties  of  your  office,  witliout  any  special  summons  ? Hoav  many  extra- 
ordinary visits,  or  visits  in  pursuance  of  any  special  summons  or  invitation,  do  you  make 
on  an  average  in  each  year?  Wliat  fee  do  you  receive  for  such  extraordinary  visits? 

The  re^ulatioiis  of  the  Boai'd  of  Trustees  are  such  as  preclude  my  visiting  the  College 
unless  when  specially  summoned  by  Mr.  O’lvelly.  On  referring  to  my  memorandum  book 
I find  I have  paid  from  the  31st  day  of  December,  1847,  up  to  the  present  date,  exactly  one- 
hundred  ^•isits,  viz. : — in  1848,  twenty-four  visits ; in  1849,  twenty  visits ; in  1850,  fourteen 
•\dsits;  in  1851,  eighteen  visits;  in  1852,  fifteen  visits;  and  in  the  present  year,  up  to  tliis 
day,  only  nine  visits.  The  visits,  therefore,  which  I luive  paid  during  the  last  six  yeai's 
(minus  six  -weeks),  average  a portion  more  than  sixteen  annually.  Although  this  is  an 
increase,  when  compared "^vith  the  si*  preceding  years,  yet  if  permitted  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  my  office  according  to  my  own  judgment,  I would  feel  myself  conscientiously 
bound  to  -risit  the  sm'gical  cases  much  more  frequently  tlian  I have  done  hitherto. 

3.  Do  the  students  generally  seem  to  he  prenously  aware  of  your  ordinai-y  or  extra- 
ordiiiai'}'  visits,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  considt  you  on  such  occasions?  Have  they,  generally, 
full  opportunity  of  consulting  you  without  previously  communicating  with  Mr.  O’Kelly,  or 
informing  him  that  they  are  about  to  consult  you?  On  whose  authority,  or  by  whose 
advice,  oi’  at  whose  request,  are  you  generally  called  in  or  specially  summoned  ? 

Althouo-h  I may  he  specially  called  on  to  Hsit  one  particular  or  ui’gent  case,  I am  usually 
consultcd°i7u'«  f/tere  by  many  of  the  students.  I am,  therefore,  of  opinion,  that  they  must 
have  been  previously  apprized  of  my  visit  by  Mr.  O’Kclly,  with  whom  the  right  of  juclgmg, 
as  to  the  necessity  of  a visit  from  the  “ Attending  Surgeon”  appears  to  rest,  and_  at  whose 
discretion  such  a Hsit  is  either  sought  for  or  dispensed  with.  The  students,  certainly,  have 
no  opportunity  of  consulting  me  except  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  O’Kelly. 
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4 To  what  diseases  are  the  students  of  the  College  chiefly  subject  ? Is  there  any  pre- 
disposing cause  to  disease  aanoug  the  students,  arising  from  their  diet,  lodging,  discipline, 
the  site  of  the  College,  or  otlicrivise?  j-  , , ,, 

Inasmuch  as  there  are  no  special  or  periodical  meetings  of  the  medical  oniceis  ot  the 
College  held  with  a view  to  sanitary  regulations,  and  that  I am  only  called  on  occasionally 
to  attend  to  cases  purely  surgicalj  I am  not  competent  to  give  a direct  or  satisfectory 
•answer  to  this  veiy  important  question.  However,  diseases  of  the  eye  come  within  my  imme- 
diate department,  and  I have  no  hesitation  in  stilting  that  they  are  frequently  produced  by 
coiistant  reading  and  close  application  to  study.  As  to  the_  effects  of  diet,  lodging,  or 
discipline  on  the  students,  I can  offer  no  opinion,  not  being  well  informed  on  those  subjects,  or 
how  the  affairs  of  the  College  generally  are  conducted. 

5.  Do  the  infirmaries  require  any,  and  what  alterations  or  additions,  to  make  them  fit  for 

die  reception  and  accommodation  of  the  students  ? Are  the  infirmary  arrangements  well 
cidculated  to  secure  adequate  medical  and  surgical  assistance  to  the  students,  or  can  you 
suggest  any  improvements  therein  ? ,.•,.,,1.1 

I considor  the  old  or  original  infirmary  unfit  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  has  been  hitherto 
employed ; nor  do  I think  it  would  admit  of  any  useful  modification.  The  sooiiei-  it  is  pulled 
down  the  better.  The  second,  or  “ new”  infirmary,  although  by  no  ineaiis  perfect,  may  be 
continued  under  certain  modifications.  I am  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  special 
an-anfcments,  eithei-  printed,  written,  or  implied,  by  which  the  affaii-s  of  the  infirmai-y  are 
conducted. 

6.  Please  to  make  any  suggestions  that  occur  to  you  as  hliely  to  promote  the  general 
health  of  the  students,  and,  in  particular,  ai-e  you  of  opinion  that  the  use  of  cocoa  by  the 
students  at  their  morning  and  evening  meals  is  likely  to  be  injurious  to  the  health  of  any 
of  them,  or  to  make  them  less  capable  of  studying ; and  state  whether,  having  regard  to 
their  necessary  studies  and  sedentary  lives,  tea  would  not  be  a better  breakfast  beverage 
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tnan  cocoa. 

It  is  a fact  admitted  by  the  best  physiologists  of  the  day  that  a mixed  diet  is  more  com 
ducive  to  health  than  the  fr-equeut  repetition  of  the  same  food.  In  accordance  with  this 
doctrine,  I am  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  both  just  and  advisable  to  give  the  students  tea 
for  Lreakfest  and  cocoa  in  the  evening.  As  to  “ suggestions”  with  a view  to  improve  the 
medical  department  of  the  College,  in  compliance  xvith  me  request  of  the  late  much  lamented 
Doctor  Mun-ay,  I frmiished  him  with  such  as  I thought  vrould  prove  useful,  if  acted  on,  so 
fai-  hack  as  in  the  month  of  August,  1845.  I likevdse  sent  with  them  a letter  explanatory  of 
my  views,  m-ging  the  necessity  of  altering  the  mode  of  managing  die  medical  depai-tmciit. 
These  documents  his  Lordship  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  at 
the  fii-st  meeting  which  took  place  after  he  received  them.  1 heard  no  more  on  the  subject 
until  the  montli  of  February,  1846,  when  I received  a letter  from  the  President,  Dr.  Renehan, 
requesting  me  to  send  him  such  “ written  suggestions  on  such  alterations  or  improvements” 
as  I might  deem  necessary  or  expedient  “ for  putting  the  attendance  and  arrangements  of  the 
medical  department  of  the  College  on  a perfectly  satisfactory  footing.”  With  the  President’s 
request,  I most  willingly  complied,  by- sending  him  “suggestions”  similar  to  those  which  1 
liad  preriously  forwarded  to  Doctor  hlurray,  together  with  an  exjilanatory  letter.  Since 
that  time  I never  heard  what  was  the  fate  of  “ the  suggestions,”  but  I presurao  they  were 
not  approved  of  by  tlie  parties  who  had  the  power  to  enforce  dieir  enactment,^  as  no 
improvement  or  alteration  wliatever  has  taken  place  in  the  system  of  inaiaageiiicnt  hitherto 
•pursued  in  the  medical  departiiicnt  of  the  College. 


Andrew  Ellis, 


Fellow  (late  President)  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  “ Attending 
Surgeon  to  Saint  Patrick’s  College,  Jlayiiooth.” 


Office  of  Maynooth  Commission,  9th  December,  1853. 
Sir, — Will  you  be  good  enough  to  furnish  Her  hlajesty’s  Maynooth  Commissioners  with 
a copy  of  the  suggestions  for  the  medical  reform  of  the  College,  referred  to  in  your  answers 
to  Paper  L. 

Your  obedient  servants, 


A.  Ellis,  Esq.,  m.d. 


Henry  West, 
John  O’Hagan, 


110,  Stepheii’s-green,  December  12tb,  1853. 

Gentlemen, — ^In  compliance  with  the  request  conveyed  in  your  communication  of  the 
9th  instant,  I send  you  herewith  a copy  of  the  suggestions  and  the  accompanying  explana- 
tory letter  which  I forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  Maynooth  College  in  the  month  of 
February,  1846. 

I have  the  honour  to  remain.  Gentlemen,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

Andrew  Ellis. 

To  Jlessrs.  West  and  O’Hagan, 

Secretaries  to  the  Royal  Commission,  Maynooth. 
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A Letter  from  the  Attending  Surgeon  to  the  President  of  the  College,  containing 

Suggestions  with  a view  to  reform  and  improve  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Institution 
110,  Stephen’s-green,  Pebruary  16,  1846. 

Rev.  De.ir  Sir, — I beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  favour  of  the  13th  instant,  in 
which  you  request  “ written  suggestions  on  such  alterations  and  improvements  as  I may  deem 
necessary  or  expedient  for  putting  the  attendance  and  arrangements  of  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  tlie  College  on  a perfectly  satisfactory  footing.”  With  this  request,  I most  willingly 
comply,  feeling,  as  I do,  that  the  altei'ations  and  improvements  Avhich  have  recently  taken 
place  in  the  College,  generally,  as  well  as  those  in  contcm]dation,  should  be  accompanied 
with  improvements  iji  the  jnedical  department.  So  anxious  do  I feel  on  this  subject,  that  so 
far  back  as  last  September  I sent  such  suggestions  in  writing  to  his  Grace  the  Most  Rev. 
Doctor  MuiTay  as  I thought,  if  acted  on,  would  render  the  medical  department  as  perfect 
as  it  could  be  made.  In  drawing  up  those  suggestions,  I supposed  myself  acting  as  I would 
have  felt  it  my  duty  to  do  if  I had  the  lionour  of  being  a member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
and  totally  irrespective  of  what  the  opinions  or  wishes  of  the  present  medical  officers  mio-ht 
be.  I feel  the  shortest  way  of  complying  with  your  request  is  to  send  you  the  subjoined 
suggestions,  which  are,  in  substance,  a copy  of  those  forwarded  to  his  Grace  tlie  Most  Rev. 
Doctor  Murray. 

First,  that  an  a])artment  shall  be  fitted  up  in  the  infirmary  as  an  apothecary’s  shop,  wliere 
all  necessary  medicines  sliall  be  kept  and  compounded  according  to  the  directions  of  the 
attending  medical  officers. 

Secondly,  that  the  Attending  Physician  and  Surgeon  shall  be  required  to  visit  the  College 
alternately,  at  least  once  a fortnight;  .and  to  pay  such  additional  visits  as  they  may  think 
necessary  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  inmates  of  the  infirmary. 

Tliirdly,  that  the  Attending  Physidun  and  Surgeon  shall  wiitc  their  names,  together  with 
the  dates  of  their  visits,  in  a signatime  book  to  be  kcjJt  for  that  purpose. 

Fourthly,  that  the  Attending  Pliysician  and  Surgeon  shall  be  required  towiite  their  pre- 
scri]>tions  in  sepai'ate  prescription  books,  the  names  of  the  patients  being  set  forth  at  the 
iicad  of  each  prescrijifion. 

Fifthly,  that  the  Apothecary  shall  be  requii’ed  to  enter  in  a book,  to  be  called  the  “ Infir- 
mary Register’,”  the  names  of  all  invalids,  specifying  the  nature  of  their  complaints,  when 
commenced,  how  long  continued,  and  the  terminations  of  the  cases;  and  also  that  he  shall 
be  required  to  jn-ocure  and  have  jrroperly  compounded  all  necessary  medicines,  to  visit  tire 
jjatients  in  tlie  infirmary  daily,  to  see  the  instructions  of  the  Attending  Physician  and 
Surgeon  fully  carried  out,  to  prescribe  for  minor  cases  in  tlie  absence  of  the  Physician  and 
Surgeon ; and  to  summon  one  or  both  of  them  if  necessary  in  all  recent  cases  of  importance. 

Sixthly,  that  the  signature,  prescription,  and  registration  books  shall,  at  all  meetings  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  bo  placed  on  the  table  in  the  board-room  for  the  inspection  of  tlie 
members. 

Seventhly,  that  a condensed  rei^ort  of  the  medical  depai’tment  of  the  College  shall  he 
jirepared  and  signed  by  tlie  Attending  Physician,  Surgeon,  the  Apothecary,  and  one  of  the 
dcaii-s,  and  laid  before  the  Trustees  annually,  with  suclx  remarks  or  suggestions  as  may 
ap))car  necessary  for  the  guidance  of  the  Board. 

By  piirauing  the  foregoing  suggestions  you  will  perceive  that  their  adoption  would  he 
productive  of  the  following  results : 

First,  it  would  define  the  respective  duties  of  the  medical  officers  and  enforce  their  punc- 
tual attendance. 

Secondly,  the  .signature,  prescription,  and  registration  books,  would  furnish  correct  data, 
from  which  returns  could  be  at  any  time  made  out  if  required  by  Parliament. 

Thirdly,  the  annual  rc]>ort  would  enable  the  Trustees  to  see  at  a glance  what  the  state 
of  the  medical  department  had  been  dmdng  the  past  year ; and  at  the  same  time  be  sugges- 
tive of  such  fiirtlicr  alterations  or  improvements  as  iiiight  become  necessary. 

Hoping  that,  with  the  aid  of  additional  suggestions  from  my  colleagues,  you  and  the 
Trustees  will  be  enabled  to  render  the  medical  department  of  the  College  as  perfect  as  it 
ought  to  be,  as  an  important  item  in  a great  national  institution, 

I have  the  honour  to  renuiin,  Rev.  Dear  Sir,  faithfully  yours. 


To  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Renohan, 

President  of  St.  Patrick’s  College,  Maynooth. 


Andrew  Ellis. 


Answers  of  Dr.  O’Kelly,  Resident  Medical  Attendant,  to  the  Questions  contained  in 
Paper  M. 

1.  'What  is  your  profession?  Have  you  been  examined  and  admitted  a Surgeon  by  any, 
and  what  College?  Avo  you  a Bachelor  or  Doctor  in  Medicine  ? If  so,  state  in  what 
college  01’  university  you  obtained  such  degree,  and  at  what  time? 

A general  jiraethioner,  being  dul}-  qualified  in  medicine,  surgery,  and  pharmacy.  I -was 
examined  and  admitted  a surgeon  by  the  University  of  Glasgow  in  the  year  1819.  In  the 
same  year,  and  by  the  same  College,  I had  my  diploma  of  Doctor  in  Medicine  conferred  on 
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me,  tut  not  until  after  submitting  to  a distinct  examination  on  two  successive  days,  for  my 
medical  degree. 

2.  Have  you  been  licensed  to  practise  as  an  ajiothecary  by  the  A])otliecaries’  Hall,  or  by 
anv  other,  and  %vhat  body?  a7id  if  so,  -wlien  did  you  obtain  such  licence? 

My  licence  for  ]-)i-actising  pharmacy  is  from  Apothecaries'  Hall,  in  Dublin,  dated  1802,  which 
was  two  years  before  I came  to  reside  in  Maynooth,  and  one  year  after  attending  a full 
course  of^lcctures  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

3.  How  long  have  you  been  the  Medical  Atteiuhint  at  Maynooth  College?  What  are 
your  ordinary  duties  as  such  Sledical  Attendant  ? 

In  the  year  1804,  now  nearly  fifty  years  since,  I commenced  ray  medical  attendance  at 
Mavnooth  College.  My  ordinary  duties,  I conceive  to  be,  to  afford  the  most  prompt 
and  efficiejit  relief  in  my  po^ver  to  the  inmates  of  the  College. 

4.  Do  you  visit  the  infirmary  at  the  same  hour  every  day?  Is  any,  and  what  fixed  hours 
for  your  ordinary  visits  prescribed  by  the  Trustees  or  other  authorities  of  the  College  ? Do 
you  attend  punctually  at  such  hours,  or  are  you  so  much  as  half  an  hour  late  once  in  the 
week,  on  an  average  ? Are  you  so  often  as  once  a month,  on  an  average,  one  hour  or  two 
hours  later  than  the  regular  time  for  paying  such  nsits  ? 

Without  any  positive  order  on  the  subject,  I have  been  in  the  regular  habit  of  visiting  the 
infirmary  between  the  hours  of  eleven  and  twelve  o’clock  daily,  considering  that  time  the 
most  convenient  for  the  students.  As  a matter  of  course,  it  must  have  occurred  that  the 
time  of  my  attendance  could  not  be  precisely  at  the  same  hour  every  day,  because  there  are 
two  infirmaries,  one  for  the  senior  and  the  other  for  the  junior  students ; and  these  infir- 
maries are  placed  at  an  inconvenient  distance  from  each  other.  Whenever,  then,  the  number 
of  students  requiring  medical  assistance  w’as  greater  than  usual  in  the  infirraarv  first  visited, 
the  delay  in  attending  the  other  must  be  proportionate,  and  may  have  been  from  half  an 
hour  to  one  or  even  two  hours  later  than  the  preceding  d.iy.  To  obviate  this  inconvenience 
my  son,  who  holds  in  medicine,  surgery,  and  pharmacy,  the  same  qualifications  as  myself, 
generally  visits  one  infirmary,  whilst  1 attend  at  the  other;  hut  if  either,  from  any  casualty, 
is  unable  to  attend  according  to  custom,  in  such  case  a delay  of  some  indefinite  time  must 
necessarily  occur.  However,  I never  heard  that  anything  more  than  some  trivial  incon- 
venience resulted  from  such  occasional  and  unavoidable  delays. 

5.  What  salary  or  other  fees  do  you  receive  for  your  attendance  on  the  students? 
Has  your  salary  received  any,  and  what  increase,  within  the  last  ten  years ; and  if  so 
when  and  why  was  such  increase  made?  Does  your  said  salary  include  all  charges  for 
medicines  furnished  to  the  students  by  you;  and  if  not,  state  what  sums  you  have 
received  for  medicines  furnished  to  the  students  within  each  of  the  last  five  years?  Have 
you  any,  and  what  assistants  in  your  said  office?  and  if  you  have,  state  the  names  and  the 
nature  of  the  duties  performed  by  such  assistants,  and  their  respective  qualifications  as 
physician,  surgeon,  or  apothecary,  and  the  college  or  hall  in  which  tliey  obtained  such 
qualifications  ? State  wliether  such  assistants  are  paid  by  the  College  or  by  you  ? 

Since  the  year  1818  I have  been  paid  at  the  rate  of  half  a guinea  per  annum  for  eacli 
student.  For  this  sum  I supply  them  with  medicine  and  attendance  at  all  hours,  both  night 
and  day.  Since  that  period  I have  received  no  increase  of  the  above  rate  of  jiayment,  nor 
have  I askedforany  increase,  although  when  the  salaries  of  all  the  officers  of  the  College  were, 
in  the  year  1846,  more  than  doubled,  it  had  l>con  suggested  to  me  that  I ought  to  apply.  Thus, 
then,  there  could  have  been  no  increase  within  the  last  ten  year’s.  As  the  sum  of  haifa  guinea 
per  annum  includes  all  the  charges  for  medicine  and  atteiulaiico  on  the  students,  I have  not 
received  any  further  ])aymont  for  medicine  fnrnished  to  any  student  within  any  or  each  of 
the  last  five  yeare.  I have  generally  two  apprentices,  whose  duty  it  is  to  prejiare  and  com- 
pound  all  medicines  prescribed  for  the  students — tins  is  clone  under  the  inspection  of  my  sou 
or  myself;  but,  irrespective  of  apprentices  or  shop  assistants,  I have  had  the  constant  and 
efficient  assistance  of  iny  son,  Doctor  Edward  T.  O’Kclly,  more  especially  since  he  took  his 
degrees  in  medicine,  surgci’v,  aiul  pharmacy.  In  the  fir-st  instance,  he  was  my  apprentice  for 
^ven  years ; having  served  Ids  regular  time,  he  became  a Licentiate  of  Apothecaries’  Hall , in 
Dublin,  in  the  year  1835.  Having  then  prosecuted  his  studies  during  three  successive  years 
m the  first  medical  and  surgical  schools  in  Dublin,  and  during  that  jieriod  attended  the 
practice  and  clinical  lectures  of  Jervis-street  and  tlio  Sleath  Hospitals,  ho  then,  during  the 
f'^ssion  of  six  months,  attended  the  usual  medical  and  surgical  lectures  delivered  in 
the  Universitv  of  Glasgow;  and  at  the  termination  of  the  course,  in  the  rear  1836,  lie 
obtained  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  and  also  Jus  licence  in  surgery  in  the  same  univer- 
vacancy  that  occurred  in  the  year  1844,  lie  was  ajijiointcd  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees  to  succeed  the  late  Doctor  Murphy,  as  one  of  the  Consulting  Physicians  to  hla}-- 
nootli  College.  Since  then  he  luw  been,  conjointly  with  me,  appointed  as  one  of  the  Resident 
IJoclical  Attendants  to  Maynooth  College — but  under  neither  denomination  of  Consulting 
1 hysician,  or  Resident  Medical  Attendant,  although  for  many  years  efficiently  as.sistiiig  in  the 
ischarge  of  such  important  duties,  has  he  ever  received  any  pecuniary  compensation  from 
— from  me  only  has  he  received  any  remuneration. 

6.  Do  you  receive  any,  and  what  fees  or  annual  smns  from  the  Professors  or  other 
authorities  of  the  College? 

In  some  short  time  after  my  ajipointincnt  to  the  College,  the  suiieriors  by  a private  arraiige- 
ment  amongst  tboraselves,  established  a rule,  that  each  should  pav  me  one  guinea  per 
annum  tor  my  attendance  and  medicine.  This  sum  never  came  out  of  the  College  funds;  it 
IS  altogetlier  a pm-ate  transaction,  and  as  such,  still  continues  to  be  observed. 

2E 
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7.  Wlio  is  the.  Sm-gical  Attendant  on  the  students  of  the  Coilege?  Have  you  authority, 
to  determine  in  what  cases  it  is  necessary  to  call  in  surgical  assistance  ? if  not,  on  whose 
advice  or  recommendation  is  it  usual  to  require  such  assistance  ? Have  you  ever  known 
of  an  instance  in  which  a student  with  a fractured  limb  was  not  attended  by  the  regiilar 
Surgeon  of  the  College ; aud  if  so,  can  you  state  why  you  did  not  require  the  assistance  of 
the  Surgeon  ? State  on  what  occasions,  and  how  often,  you  have  required  the  Consuithig 
Physician  of  the  College  to  pay  any  visits  hej'ond  his  ordinary  monthly  visits  in  each  of 
the  la.st  five  years. 

' The  present  Surgical  Attendant  on  the  students  of  the  College  is  Surgeon  Ellis.  I 
am  authorized  to  call  on  him  in  all  cases  whenever  I consider  his  attendance  necessary, 
having  first  intimated  iny  opinion  to  tlic  President.  I have  not  the  slightest  recollection  of 
a student  with  a fractured  limb  being  unattended  by  tbe  regular  Stu'geon  of  the  College; 
after  inquiring  of  all  persons  in  the'College  •who  might  possibly  be  a-vi'are  of  sucii  an  occm-reiice, 
if  it  had  ever  happened,  and  after  being  assured  by  each  and  every  one  of  tlreir  total  igno- 
rance of  the  matter,  I lastly  applied  to  Surgeon  Ellis  himself,  and  from  his  own  lips  Ireceived 
the  assurance  that  he  had  never  lieai-d  of  any  such  circumstance.  As  I nevei’  entertained ' 
an  idea  of  the  necessity  of  keeping  an  account  of  the  number  of  visits  beyond  the  ordinary 
monthly  visits  of  the  jihysicians  (not  the  Consulting  Physicians)  of  the  College,  I could  not 
now  possiljly  state  how  often  I have  required  their  attendance ; hut  this  I can  positively 
affirm,  that  whenever  either  the  late  Doctor  Egan  or  Doctor  Lee,  formerly  Physicians  to  the. 
College,  oi’  Doctor  Corrigan,  our  present  Physician,  have  been  called  on,  theii’  attendance  W’as 
prompt ; and  also  that  although  in  some  instances  many  weeks  may  have  elapsed  -without 
■such  necessity,  as  the  ordinary  monthly  visits  may  sometimes  have  anticipated  such  calls, 
yet  in  cases  of  emergency,  ocem-ring  fi'om  time  to  time,  .the  physicians  have  been  obliged  to 
visit  some  patients,  not  only  once,  hut  twice,  or  even  oftener  during  a single  -week. 
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Answer  of  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Dixon. 

Drogheda,  October  6,  185.3. 

Most  Rev,  Dr.  Dixon  has  the  honour  to  present  his  respects  to  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Maynooth  Inquiry,  and  in  reply  to  the  questions  ■which  they  have  transmitted  to  him  by 
their  Secretaries,  he  begs  to  state  as  follows : — 

It  is  not  desirable,  nor  is  it  practicable,  in  my  opinion,  to  raise  the  standard  of  proficiency 
required  at  present  on  admission  to  the  College,  regard  being  had  to  the  condition  of  the 
preparatory  schools.  As  regards  the  other  questions,  I have  no  fault  to  find  with  the 
standard  of  general  instruction  in  the  junior  department  of  the  College,  nor  am  I prepared 
to  say  that  in  that  department  the  sphere  of  instruction  is  not  sufficiently  comprehensive, 
and  'the  staff  of  instructors  not  sufficiently  large,  for  the  purpose  of  a good  general  education, 
neither  could  I venture  to  suggest  any  alteration  in  the  course  of  instruction,  either  as  to 
the  subjects  themselves,  or  the  time  devoted  to  them. 

I am  of  opinion,  however,  that  in  several  cases  students  enter  on  the  higher  studies  of 
the  College  without  such  a preparatory  education  as  would  he  desirable — ^the  defect,  in  my 
opinion,  lying  precisely  in  the  matter  of  English  education,  and  owing  to  the  present 
condition  of  the  preparatory  schools.  I am  further  of  opinion  that  the  proper,  and,  indeed, 
the  only  practicable,  remedy  for  this  evil  is  to  he  found  in  raising  the  character  of  those 
preparatory  schools  ; for,  were  the  College  to  undertake  to  remedy  the  evil,  it  could  effect 
this  only  by  adding  considerably  to  the  length  of  the  present  course  of  studies.  Now, 
considering  the  age  at  which  the  students  ordin.irily  enter  College,  this  prolonging  of  the 
period  of  the  course  could  not  be  properly  carried  out ; for  soVerai  of  tlie  bishops  would 
find  themselves  compelled,  by  the  wants  of  the  mission,  to  abridge  the  term  of  the  theological 
course  for  their  students  as  soon  as  these  would  arrive  at  the  age  necessary  for  receiving 
priesthood.  On  the  other  hand,  were  the  age  for  admission  to  be  altered,  and  the  students 
to  be  received  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  then,  without  increasing  the  number  of 
students  to  a most  inconvenient  extent,  the  supply  of  missionaries  would  be  very  defective ; 
for,  as  boys  of  that  ago  cannot  bo  supposed  ordinarily  to  use  sufficient  deliberation  before 
determining  to  enter  the  priesthood,  the  consequence,  probably,  would  be  that  many  of 
them  would  leave  the  College  after  a part  of  the  course,  and  embrace  some  other  state 
of  life. 

From  v\'hat  I have  said,  it  is  sufficiently  clear  tliat,  in  my  opinion,  the  standard  of 
proficiency  required  at  present  on  admission  to  the  College  ought  to  be  raised,  as  regards 
the  English  education  of  the  candidates ; hut  that  this  cannot  be  done  in  the  present  state 
of'thc  preparatory  schools.  How  the  condition  of  those  schools  is  to  be  improved  is  a very 
difficult  question.  It  is,  at  least,  to  be  hoped,  that  with  the  return  of  prosperity  to  the 
country,  this  matter  shall  not  be  overlooked. 
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Answer  of  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  "Walsh. 

Gejjtle.men,  Kilkenny,  Octoher  7,  1853. 

Having  been  only  a sliort  time  a incml)er  of  the  Board  of  the  College  of  Maynooth,  and 
having  previously  no  connexion  whatsoever  with  the  College,  I am  not  in  a-  position  to 
answer  satisfactorily  the  questions  contained  iji  Paper  H. 

►5*  E.  Walsh,  Bishop,  &c. 


Answer  of  the  Rigiit  lion.  Lord  Ferench. 

Tower  Hill,  Ballyglass, 

Gentlemen,  October  10,  18o.3. 

I have  received  your  printed  communication  and  the  accompanying  paper,  marked  with 
the  letter  H,  in  reference  to  which  T sliall  briefly  state  my  views.  Tlie  professor-ships  of 
the  junior  department  of  Maynooth  College  are  those  of  logic,  metaphysics,  and  ethics,  of 
rhetoric  and  humanity,  and  of  Eiiglish  elocution  and  Frejieh.  They  are  all  in  tlic  Imnds 
of  able  men,  who  are  capable  of  carrying  the  literary  instruction  they  impart  to  the  very 
highest  degree  of  eminence  ; yet  I am  sorry  to  say  that  the  system  pursued  in  the  junior 
department  of  studies  is  anything  but  satisfactory.  In  delivering  this  opinion,  I am  as  far 
from  attributing  the  defects  which  I deplore  to  any  wajit  of  diligence  or  exertion,  as  to  a 
lack  of  ability  on  the  part  of  the  professors.  A professor  must  accommodate  iiimsolf  to  the 
condition  and  capability  of  his  pupils;  and  if  young  men  are  admitted  into  his  class  before 
they  have  mastered  the  rudiments — before  they  have  thoroughly  well  learned  to  spell,  to 
read,  to  pronounce,  to  inflect,  to  parse,  it  would  he  an  unwise  and  useless  effort,  on  the  part 
of 'the  professor,  to  introduce  them  at  once  to  the  higher  walks  of  literature.  In  such  a case 
the  prudent  and  conscientious  instructor  will  condescend  to  the  level  of  his  disciples’ 
requirements,  even  although  he  feels  that  he  is  degenerating  from  the  professor  into  tlio 
schoolmaster.  Now  this  is  precisely  what,  in  several  cases,  happens  in  the  junior'  department 
of  Jlaynooth  College.  Many  of  those  who  are  admitted  to  humanity,  and  some  of  those 
who  enter  for  rhetoric,  have  still  to  be  perfected  in  prosody,  etymology,  and  svntqx,  wliilst 
they  are  ignorant  of  the  spelling  of  their  own  language,  a,nd  wholly  unacquainted  even  with 
the  alphabet  of  the  French.  Professors  equal  in  genius  to  Aristotle  or  Newtou  could  not, 
in. a few  years,  make  refined  scholars  out  of  such  materials.  But  raise  the  standard  of 
admission  to  Jlaynooth,  and  exclude,  by  a severe  entrance  examination,  all  -who  have  not 
received  a good  elementary  education  in  the  English,  French,  Latin,  and  Greek  languages, 
60  as  to  be  able  to  read,  spell,  write,  and  parse  them  correctly,  and  the  professors  released 
from  the  drudgery  of  the  usher,  will  at  once,  and  as  a matter  of  course,  become  men  of 
erudite  and  liberal  teaching,  who  will  open  up  to  admiring  auditors  the  beauties,  the 
niceties,  the  compaiwtive  merits  and  defects  of  the  languages  on  which  they  lecture.  These 
remarks  are  but  in  a slight  manner,  if  at  all  applicabie  to  the  Latin  language,  and  to  the 
course  of  logic,  metaphysics,  and  ethics,  as  studied  in  Maynooth.  The  Latin  being  the 
language  of  the  Church  and  the  schools,  is  constantly  present  to  tho  mind  of  the  young 
ecclesiastic.  The  rule  which  ho  observes,  the  prayers  which  he  addresses  to  God,  the 
lectures  he  attends,  the  books  ho  studies,  the  answers  he  gives  in  class  and  at  examinations, 
the  passages  familiarly  quoted  in  conversation  by  himself  and  his  companions,  being  all  in 
Latin,  form  a course  of  education,  in  that  language,  so  full  and  satisfactory,  that  wo  happily 
seldom  find  a priest  to  whom  ordinary  Latin  is  not  as  familiar  as  English,  and  as  easy  as  the 
.primer.  The  logic,  metaphysics,  and  ethics,  as  studied  at  Mayjiooth,  are  very  comprolicnsive. 
Logic  is  not  confined,  as  elsewhere,  to  the  minutifo  of  Aldreck  or  of  lilm-j-ay,  nor  to  the 
induction  of  Bacon,  even  as  illustrated  by  "Whewell,  by  Hamilton,  or  by  Mill ; it  embraces, 
also,  wliat  may  be  called  tho  metaphysics  of  logic,  and  undertakes  to  trace  to  tlicir  very 
source  in  tlie  human  constitution  every  motive  which  ffxirly  and  fully  determines  the  mind 
of  man  in  his  philosophical  disquisitions  about  truth.  This  is  one  of  the  most  abstruse, 
abstract,  extensive,  yet  practically  useful  speculations  within  tho  entire  range  of  the  sciences. 
The  metaphysics  comprise  a wliolo  course  of  natural  theology,  along  with  tho  ontology  of 
the  schools,  a portion  of  tho  Aristotelian  physics,  and  what,  in  modern  times,  has  been 
denominated  the  science  of  “ mental  ])hilosophy.”  And  the  ethics  are  nothing  less  than  a 
seifcs  of  treatises,  embodying  within  themselves  almost  every  moral  truth  which  is  inculcated 
in  the  several  theological  treatises  of  human  acts,  conscience,  and  laws,  and  reaching  every 
department  of  man’s  duty  as  relating  to  God,  to  the  neighbour,  and  to  self.  That  a course 
so  comprehensive — any  one  of  the  divisions  of  which  might  well  form  the  subject  of  lectures 
lot  an  entire  year — should  be  so  thoroughly  studied  and  mastered  as  it  is  within  the  narrow 
hmits  of  ton  months,  is  to  ino  perfectly  marvellous.  And  accordingly  in  those  two 
departments  of  Latin  and  logic  I see  no  groat  occasion  for  reform.  But  Greek,  French, 
and  English  arc  not  in  the  same  condition.  The  student  must  be  taught,  after  cutranoe, 
the  very  rudiments  of  these  languages,  and  the  work  of  the  schoolinastor  must  be  done  by 

P'"ofessor.  Were  I permitted  to  model  these  departments,  1 would  admit  no  student 
to  Maynooth  without  a strict  examination  in  catechism,  geography,  Iffstory,  spoiling,  English 
grammar,  French  and  classics,  as  well  as  algebra  and  geometry;  but,  as  a necessary 
.preliminary,  I would  improve  tho  character  of  tho  preparatory  education  by  establishing 
our  provincial  seminaries,  or  one  national  seminary,  supported,  as  Maynooth  is,  by  a 
parliamentary  grant,  and  devoted  entirely  to  tho  preparation  of  candidates  for  that  College, 
irould  then  suppress  'the  Humanity  Class,  and  work- the  junior  depaitrheut  with  its  presen't 
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Ai-i’ekuix,  Ho.  9.  staff  of  professors,  taking  care  to  have  Greek  and  English  studied,  as  well  as  Prench  and 
itiKlit  ord  Italian,  throughout  tlie  entire  of  the  logic  and  rJietoric  3'ears.  In  trutli,  I conceive,  as  works 
rfreiBtdi’s  Answer  to  of  Longinus,  of  Dionisius,  of  Halicarnassus,  of  Demosthenes,  and  of  St.  Chrj-sostom,  are 
Pnper  Jl.  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  class  of  rhetoric,  so  are  those  of  Aristotle  and  of  Plato,  as  well  as 

of  tlioir  commentators,  most  suitable  to  be  taken  up  with  the  logic  course  ; and,  perhaps,  we 
might  easily  proceed  further  and  find  some  Greek  works,  wiiich,  like  the  four  first  books  of 
the  Conics  of  Apollonius,  might  he  profitably  read  by  the  student  in  mathematics,  and  in 
natural  and  experimental  philosopliy — so  that  he  would  receive  instructions  in  Greek  from 
the  day  of  matriculation  up  to  tiie  liour  at  •which  ho  was  transferred  to  the  class  of  theology 
and  to  the  care  of  his  professor  of  Biblical  Greek.  Witli  such  a system  the  clergy  educated 
at  Maynootli  would  assuredly  become  as  familiar  with  the  language  of  the  New  Testament 
as  they  arc  at  present  ■with  that  of  the  Vulgate.  In  lieu  of  the  Professor  of  Humanity  I 
would  substitute  a professor  of  the  modern,  languages,  who  is  already  recognized  by  the 
Statutes,  and  to  him  I would  transfer  the  duty  of  teaching  French — thus  relieving  tlie 
Professor  of  English,  and  enabling  him  to  continue  his  English  lectures  throughout  the 
whole  course  of  rhetoric  and  logic.  I would  likewise  institute  a lending  library  in  the 
junior  department — I would  have  it  'well  stored  •with  classical  works,  and  with  the  best 
English  authors  on  the  subject  of  logic,  metajdiysics,  and  ethics  ; and  I would  have  weekly 
themes  composed  by  the  students  of  tlie  Logic  Class  in  the  language  of  Locke,  Berkeley, 
Beatty,  Reid,  Stewart,  and  Browne.  In  such  a.  system  every  talent  u'ould  be  cultivated, 
every  power  would  bo  exerted,  and  every  student  of  Hayiiooth  would  leave  that  institution 
with  a conviction  on  his  mind  that  ho  was  indebted  to  the  liberahty  of  the  Legislatui'c  for 
all  tlie  accomplishments  of  a refined  and  finished  education. 

I have  the  honour  to  bo,  Gentlemen,  very  truly  yours, 

Ffrekch. 


Kt.  Kcv.  Dr.  M‘Get-  Ahswer  of  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  M‘Gettigax. 

Gentlemen,  Letterkenny,  October  13,  1853. 

Your  communication  of  the  4th  instant,  through  some  mistake,  did  not  reach  me  until 
this  morning;  and  in  reply  I beg  to  inform  you  that  I am  to  meet  the  Trustees  of  the 
College  of  Maynootli,  of  whom  1 am  one  of  the  oldest  members,  on  Tuesday,  the  I8th 
instant,  in  Dublin,  and  that  I will  immediately  after  hand  in  my  replies  to  the  queries 
proposed  by  the  Commissioners,  and  offer  any  other  suggestions  which  may  in  the  meantime 
occur  to  me,  and  appear  useful. 

I am,  Gentlemen,  your  faithful,  obedient  servant, 

^ P.  M’'Gettigan. 

To  the  Secretaries  of  the  Jlaynooth  Inquiry  Commission, 

Dublin  Castle,  Dublin. 


liifrl't  llo)).  Uie  K 
of  HOfiSC^S  AllBM'Ul 
ti)  J’iiper  H. 


Aiitiioiiy  Hussey’s, 
ICsq.,  Answer  to 
Paper  II. 


Answer  of  the  Right  lion,  the  Eaul  of  Rosse. 

Sir,  Castle,  Parsonstowii,  October  15,  1853. 

In  reply  to  your  letter,  I beg  to  say  I think  it  very  desirable  that  measures  should  be 
taken  to  secure  a greater  proficiency  in  mathematical  and  physical  science. 

That  could  only  bo  accomplished  by  making  arrangements  so  that  sufficient  time  should 
be  set  apart  for  such  studios,  the  progress  made  being  tested  by  periodical  examinations, 
with  suitable  honorary  distinctions  for  superior  merit.  The  quarterly  examinations  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  arc  private;  but  the  Commissioners  have  recommended  that  in  future  they 
should  be  public,  and  I do  not  see  why  at  Maynootli  they  should  not  be  public  likewise. 
Honors  are  a sufficient  stimulus  to  those  'who  compete  for  them  ; but  to  the  great  body  of 
the  class  publicity  is,  perhaps,  the  only  real  stimulus  which  can  be  applied. 

I think  it  very  desirable  that  an  elementary  treatise  on  politick  economy  should  be 
introduced  into  tho  course,  and  I mentioned  the  matter  at  the  Board  of  Visitors  some 
years  ago. 

I have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
lleury  West,  Esq.  Rosse. 


Answer  of  Anthony  Husse^y,  Esq. 

Westown,  October  17,  1853. 

In  reply  to  tho  above  questions,  I beg  to  state  I think  it  both  desirable  and  practicable 
to  raise  the  standard  of  proficiency  required  at  present  on  admission  to  the..  College  of 
Maynootli,  regard  being  had  to  tho  condition  of  the  preparatory  schools;  and  I make  no 
doubt  that  if  the  Trustees  of  Jiaynooth  make  a superior  answering  in  classics,  together  with 
the  elements  of  a good  English  education,  necessary  for  admission,  the  immediate  conse- 
quence will  effect  improvement  in  the  preparatory  schools.  I consider,  also,  the  old  fee  of 
admission  ought  to  he  now  insisted  upon  previous  to  admission.  This  rule  has  been 
considerably  relaxed  since  1845. 

I have  always  thought  the  Trustees  should  have  appointed  an  additional  Professor  of 
Science  (say  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Geology — the  increased  grant  of  1845  allowed 
ample  funds),  and  be  the  means  of  giving  a class  of  clergymen,  remarkable  for  scieutiiic 
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attainments,  and  who  would  have  great  influence  in  recommending  all  new  improvements 
to  the  occupiers  of  the  soil.  . , , • . 

I consider  the  assistance  of  the  Dunboyne  students,  in  Iccturing  the  large  senior  classes, 
would  be  a great  acquisition  to  the  professors  in  imparting  information  and  I am  convinced 
it  would  be  of  service  to  themselves,  without  infringing  much  on  the  time  devoted  to  their 
own  studies  ; and  I believe  the  Trustees  have  such  a change  in  contemplation. 

I should  always  feel  great  diffidence  in  recommending  any  alteration  in  the  course  of 
instruction,  cither  as  to  the  subjects  themselves  or  the  time  devoted  to  them,  leaving  it 
always  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Trustees,  conceiving  they  arc  the  best  judges^in  those  mattcr.s, 
recommending,  however,  a little  moi'e  time  to  be  devoted  to  the  sciences  and  English  literature. 

Anthony  Hussey. 

To  the  Right  I-Ion.  and  Hon.  the  Commissioners 
for  Inquiry  into  the  management  and  govern- 
ment of  the  College  of  Maynooth. 


Answer  of  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Murphy. 

Gentlemen,  Emiiscorthy,  October  21,  1853. 

Not  being  one  of  the  Trustees  of  JMaynooth  College,  1 do  not  feel  myself  competent 
to  offer  an  accurate  opinion  on  the  matters  proposed  in  the  above  questions.  However,  ! 
may  be  permitted  to  say,  that  I think  the  standard  of  proticiency  for  admission  is 
sufficiently  high;  and  although  it  might  be  desirable  to  extend  the  sphere  of  instruction  in 
the  junior  department,  yet  1 fear  the  necessities  oi'  the  Irish  mission  would  iig^  at  present, 
admit  of  a longer  course  of  studies  than  is  now  established  in  the  College. 

1 have  every  confidence  in  the  zeal  and  ability  of  the  superiors  and  professor's  to  carry 
out  the  designs  of  the  Government. 

I have  the  honour  to  remain.  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  faithful  servant, 

M.  Murphy. 

Henry  West  and  John  O’llagan,  Esqrs., 

Secretaries. 


Answer  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Naas. 

5jr  Palmerstown,  October  18,  1853. 

I have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  your  communication  of  the  5th  instant. 

I regret  to  say  that  I am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  tiie  course  of  instruction 
pursued  at  the  Royal  College  of  Maynooth  to  feel  myself  competent  to  offer  a decided 
opinion  on  the  important  questions  propounded  in  the  paper  numbered  II,  enclosed  in 
your  letter. 

Your  obedient  servant,  Naas, 


Answer  of  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Denvir. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

In  compliance  with  the  request  made  by  you,  through  your  Secretaries,  that  I would 
furnish  vour  Commission  with  any  communication  or  suggestion  which  I might  judge 
desirable  respecting  the  College  of  Maynooth,  I i^eg  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Commission  the  following  brief  observations  : — 

Premising  that  in  an  Ecclesiastical  Catholic  College  or  University  the  study  of  theology 
should  be  paramount  to  all  others,  I am  of  opinion  that  very  little  improvement  can  be 
made  in  that  department  at  Jlaynooth,  the  protessorial  chairs  being,  in  my  estimation,  vesy 
ably  and  efficiently  filled  at  present. 

It  occurs  to  me,  however,  that  in  the  Scripture  and  Hebrew  department  some  beneficial 
change  might  be -effected.  I consider  that  it  should  not  be  left  altogether  optional  with 
the  students  whether  or  not  they  should  learn  Hebrew.  I believe  that  only  a comparatively 
small  number,  even  of  the  more  talented  theological  students,  devote  themselves  to  the 
study  of  that  language,  which  should  he  more  extensively  taught.  I think,  likewise,  that 
one  Professor  of  Scripture  cannot  interrogate  sufficiently  often  the  various  members  of  a 
class  comprehending  all  the  students  of  three  Divinity  Classes,  amounting,  perhaps,  to  200 
persons,  or  150  at  the  least. 

The  course  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  is,  in  my  opinion,  entirely  too  short. 
, Tliese  two  branches  are  taught  by  the  same  able  professor  within  the  period  of  an  academical 
year,  which  commences  about  the  lOtli  of  Sejitembcr,  and  terminates  about  the  1st 
of  June.  In  this  interval  several  weeks  are  spent  in  Christmas  examinations  and  a few 
short  vacations,  so  that  an  academical  year  cannot  amount  to  eight  months,  within  which 
time,  it  must  be  conceded,  a sufficient  knowledge  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy 
cannot  he  acquired  by  a class  which,  under  the  existing  arrangement,  must  commence  the 
academical  year  with  the  study  of  the  philosophy  of  arithmetic,  and  thence  proceed  through 
algebra,  geometry,  plane  and  spherical  trigonometry,  conic  sections,  before  reaching  the 
doctrine  of  mechanics,  tho  very  entrance  of  natural  philosophy.  Too  short  a space  of  time 
then  remains  for  astronomy,  hydrostatics,  pneumatics,  optics,  electricity,  galvanism,  and 
other  cognate  branches,  geology,  &c. 
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To  apply  to  this  defect  any  adequate  remedy  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  necessary  that  one 
academical  year  should  be  devoted  exclusively  to  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry, 
mathematics  being  learned  by  the  students  in  the  preceding  portions  of  the  eoUegiate 
course. 

For  this  purpose  mathematics,  with,  perliaps,  the  exception  of  the  elements  of  the 
differential  and  integral  calculus,  which  could  be  acquired’  at  the  commencement  of  the 
natural  philosophy  year,  should  be  either  taught  simultaneously  with  logic,  or  a separate 
year  given  for  acquiring  them  under  a separate  professor,  who  might  at  the  same  time  give 
instructions  on  other  useful  subjects. 

The  latter  mode  (by  a separate  professor)  was  that  originally  selected  by  the  Trustees 
the  College,  as  appears  from  a paragraph  to  that  etfect  contained  in  the  Statutes,  which 
were  in  force  until  about  the  year  1814.  These  Statutes  make  explicit  provision  for  a 
separate  Professor  of  Mathematics.  Owing,  however,  to  the  prevalent  scarcity  of  clergymen, 
the  coui’se  was  made  shorter  than  it  was  intended  to  he  in  this  respect,  and  no  separate 
mathematical  professor  was  appointed. 

Since  the  augmentation  of  the  grant  in  184r),  the  number  of  students  was  doubled,  and  I 
think  that  sucli  bishops  as  may  desire  to  have  their  clergy  instructed  more  fully  in  the 
branches  just  now  mentioned  should  have  the  opportunity  afforded  to  them. 

With  respect  to  cliemistry,  I would  say,  from  experience,  that  it  may  he  taught  by  the 
Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  and  that  it  should  be  learned  by  the  students,  not  only 
because  it  is  in  reality  a branch  of  natural  philosophy,  but  also,  and  especially,  because  a 
j)ortion  of  it  has  reference  to  the  improvement  of  agriculture  ; and  were  the  priesthood,  by 
a knowledge  tliereof,  enabled  to  tender  sound  advice  to  the  farming  portion,  of  tlieir  flocks, 
such  advice  would  be  assuredly  acted  upon. 

Inasmuch  as  many  students  commence  their  collegiate  course  by  the  study  of  logic, 
having  road  humanity  and  rhetoric  in  seminaries,  they  could  not  acquire  a knowledge  of 
natural  philoso-pliy  unless  mathematics  bo  taught  either  in  conjunction  "with  logic  and 
metaphysias,  or  under  a separate  professor. 

About  the  year  1820  the  Board  of  Trustees,  on  a memorial  of  mine,  agreed  to  have 
mathematics  taught  during  the  logic  year  ; but  their  resolution  to  that  effect  was  not  earned 
into  execution. 

As  to  the  remaining  classes  of  the  College,  I have  merely  to  say  that  I consider  it  desirable 
to  have  especial  attention  paid  to  English  composition,  history,  and  modern  languages. 
The  details  connected  with  these  would  behest  concerted  by  some  committee  selected  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees. 

I have  the  honour  to  remain,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

s§i  C.  Denvir. 

The  Commissioners  of  Inquiry,  Maynooth  College. 


Answer  of  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Xaughan. 

Gentlemen,  Nenagh,  November  3,  1853. 

I have  received  your,  communication  relative  to  an  inquiry  into  the  management,  &c., 
of  the  College  of  Maynooth,  and  have  to  state  that  I have  no  suggestion  to  make  on  the 
subject  matter  of  that  inquiry. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  Gentlemen,  your  obedient,  humble  serv'ant, 

1*1  D.  Vaughan. 


Answer  of  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  MacNally. 

Gentlemen,  Bisho2>’s  Residence,  Monaghan,  January  3,  1854.  ' 

In  reply  to  the  above  questions  to  which  my  attention  has  been  directed,  I beg  to  say, 
briefly,  tliat  I feel  most  anxious  to  have  the  preparation  of  candidates  for  Slaynooth  College 
made  in  every  respect  in  tiro  most  perfect  manner ; but  in  this  diocese  1 cannot  expect  to 
see  that  accompli.shed  mrtii  our  diocesan  seminary  will  be  fully  established — as,  according 
to  my  views,  it  is  in  such  places  only  that  the  education  and  training  of  candidates  for  large 
Catholic  Colleges,  such  as  Maynooth,  can  bo  properly  effected.  We  feci  so  deeply  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  tliis  view,  that  for  the  purpose  mentioned  we  have  had,  even  in  this 
poor  part  of  the  country,  an  exceedingly  fine  building,  and  at  a vast  expenditure,  erected ; 
but  I regret  to  say  that  for  want  of  sufticiont  means  to  complete  it,  we  are  hitherto  almost 
altogether  deprived  , of  the  expected  advantages.  Looking,  therefore,  to  the  existing 
condition  of  our  preparatory  schools,  I feci  obliged  to  say  that  the  standard  of  proficiency 
now  required  on  admission  could  not  be  raised  without,  perhaps,  excluding  altogether  our 
candidates  from  the  benefits  of  that  institution.  Even  under  the  existing  standai-d  I 
experience,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  considerable  difiiculty  in  providing  candidates 
duly  qualified  to  undergo  tire  entrance  examination. 

As  to  the  other  questions,  I bog  to  say  that  I would  feel  extreme  delicacy  in  offering  any 
suggestion  or  opinion  bearing  on  the  general  course  of  instruction  pursued  within  the 
College.  The  College  course  of  studies  in  the  junior  as  well  as  in  the  other  departments 
has  been,  I think,  wisely  placed  by  the  Statutes  under  the  guidance  and  control  of  the 
College  Board  of  Trustees,  of  which  I have  not  the  honour  to  be  a member. 

C.  MacNally,  Bishop,  &c.  ' 

Bishop’s  Residence,  Monaghan. 
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4,>-swERS  TO  Questions  upon  Foreign  Ecclesiastical  Education,  contained  in  Papers 
N AND  O,  AND  Correspondence  upon  the  Subject  of  those  Papers. 

Answers  to  Special  Questions  for  tlic  Empire  of  France. — Paper  0 (1). 

1 Is  the  education  of  the  secular  clergy-  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  conducted 
ill  s'euunaries  exclusively,  or  partly  in  seminaries,  and  partly  in  schools  and  colleges  open  to 

education  of  the  secular  clergy  in  France  is  conducted  in  seminaries  exclusively ; 
they  are  of  three  kinds,  the  Secondary  Schools  or  " Feiils  SemwaircH,"  the  “ Grands  Se?ni- 
” andthe‘^ Facultes  de  T/ieolor/ie." 

9 Is  there  a seminary  in  evciy  diocese,  and  how  far  are  the  diocesan  seminaries  under  the 
exclusive  dii-ection  of  the  bishop  ? _ _ 

There  is  a seminary  (Granel  Seminaire)  in  the  episcopal  seat  of  every  diocese,  under  the 
exclusive  control  and  direction  of  the  bishop. 

3.  Are  the  studies  in  the  seminaries  conducted  according  to  rules  and  regulations 
emamtiug  from  the  State  through  the  Minister  of  Public  Insti'uction  ? Is  the  fabric  of  the 
seminaries  maintained  by  the  State? 

The  studies  in  the  seminaries  are  conducted  according  to  rules  and  regulations  emanating, 
not  from  the  State  through  the  Jlinister  of  Public  Instruction,  but  from  the  bishops  alone- 
The  buildings  allotted  to  the  “ Grands  Seminaires”  are  supplied  and  kept  up  by  tlie  State. 
The  '•‘Fetits  Seininaire-s"  have  neither  grant  nor  building  allotted  them. 

4.  Are  students  destined  for  the  clerical  order  allowed  or  required  to  make  their  studies 
in  letteiR  or  hnmanity  in  the  public  schools,  or  yymnases,  open  to  the  laity? 

The  students  admitted  into  the  “ Grands  Seminaires"  are  allowed,  but  not  required  to  have 
made  tlieir  previous  studies  in  letteiR  or  humanities  in  the  public  schools  or  gymnases  open 

to  the  laity.  ■ i -i  i • i 

5.  Ai*e  such  students  allowed  or  required  to  make  their  studies  in  philosophy  in  the 
public  colleges,  or  lycees,  open  to  the  laity  ? 

The  above  answer  applies  equally  to  studies  in  philosophy. 

6.  Do  such  students  ever  proceed  to  the  universities  and  there  graduate  in  theology  before 
entering  a seminary?  Does  this  frequently  occur  ? 

There  is  no  obligation  upon  ecclesiastical  students  to  proceed  to  the  universities,  hut 
they  cannot  otherwise  graduate  as  bachelors,  licentiates,  or  doctors  in  theology. 

7.  Are  the  studies  in  the  yijmnases,  iycees,  and  univei-sities  under  the  management  of,  or 
subject  to,  the  approval  of  the  State  ? 

The  studies  in  the  “ Petits"  and  in  the  “ Grands  Seminaires”  are  under  the  exclusive 
management  and  approval  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese. 

8.  Does  the  Irish  College  still  exist  in  Paris  ? Is  it  in  any  maimer  connected  with  tlie 
University  of  Paris?  What  number  of  students  ai-e  there  at  present  therein  ? 

The  Irish  College  still  exists  in  Paris.  It  is  entirely  independent  of  the  University  of  Pains. 
The  number  of  its  students  is  at  present  104-. 

9.  Is  it  permitted  for  Irish  students  to  live  as  pensioners  in  French  seminaries  ? Are  any 
returns  made  by  the  seminaries  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  fr-om  which  the  iiumher 
of  such  Irish  students  may  he  ascertained? 

Unanswered. 

10.  Are  “ Petits  Seminaires  " branches  of  the  diocesan  seminaries,  or  separate  institutions  ? 
The  “ Petits  Seminaires"  are  distinct  and  separate  fr'om  the  “ Grands  Seminaires"  but  their 

funds  are  administered  by  the  same  Board  of  Direction  as  those  of  the  “ Grands  Seminaires." 

11.  Is  there  an  Irish  College  at  St.  Omer  or  at  Bordeaux,  at  the  present  time;  and  if  so, 
what  is  its  present  condition  ? Does  it  receive  any  contribution  from  the  State  ? 

There  is  no  Irish  College  at  St.  Omer,  or  !my^vherG  in  France  but  in  Paris. 


Despatch  from  Lord  Cowley,  Her  hlajesty’s  Ambassador  at  Paris,  to  tlio  Earl  of 
Clarendon. 

My  Lord  Paris,  Febniary  19,  1854. 

With  reference  to  your  Lordship’s  circular  despatch  of  tlic  30th  of  November  last, 
instructing  me  to  procure  detailed  answers  to  a set  of  queries  di’awn  uji  for  the  use  of  Her 
Majesty's  Commissioners,  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  Collogo  of  Jlajoiooth,  1 
have  the  honour  to  state  that  I lost  no  time  in  transmitting  them  to  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  and  Worship,  with  the  request  that  he  would  furnish  me  with  the  answers  desired. 

I received  a note  from  His  Excellency  in  reply,  dated  9th  of  last  month ; hut  as  tlie  infor- 
mation with  vdiich  it  furnished  me,  merely  enabled  me  to  reply  to  that  portion  of  the  queries 
entitled,  “ Special  Questions  for  the  Empire  of  France,”  I made  a second  application  to  the 
Minister  upon  the  subject  ;but  your  Lordship  wiU  see  by  tlie  note,  of  winch  a copy  is  enclosed 
herewith,  that  His  Excellency  declares  his  inability  to  add  to  the  information  imparted  in 
his  previous  communication.  . 

I have  the  honour  to  enclose  to  you,  therefore,  the  replies  to  the  special  questions  above. 

I have,  &c., 

(Signed,)  Cowley. 

Lord  Clarendon,  &c.  . , ' 
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Letter  from  M. 
Fortoul  to  Lord 
Cowley. 


Letter  from  M.  Fortoul,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  Worship,  to  Lord  Cowley 
Her  Majesty’s  Ambassador  at  Paris. — Enclosed  in  the  foregoing. 

Monsieur  l’Ambassadeur,  Paris,  February  13,  1854. 

Votre  Excellence  a exprime  le  desir  d’obtenir  des  renseignemens  plus  complets  que 
ceux  que  j’ai  eu  I’honncur  do  lui  transmettre  le  9 Janvier  dernier,  en  reponse  a sa  depeche 
du  7 Deceinbre,  relative  a reducation  du  clerge  secuber  eii  B'rance  et  au  College  des 
Irlandais. 

Apres  avoir  indiqud  dans  ma  lettre  du  9 Janvier  la  nature  et  la  destination  speciale  des 
divers  etablissemens  affectes  a I’education  du  clerge,  j’ai  fait  connaitre  leurs  rapports  avec 
le  gouvernement  et  les  subventions  (pi'ils  en  recoivent.  Je  crois  avoir  repondu  a toutes  les 
questions  posees  par  la  Commission  du  College  de  Maynootli  (Irlande)  dans  une  feuille 
intitulee  Quentio7>s  speciales  poui'  I’Enipire  de  France. 

La  deuxieme  feuilio  conticnt  len  quexlions  i/eiu'ralexaadrexxcr  entx xcmivaircK  on  CoUeqes 
pnhiiquetnent  de.siinex  a iedveation  du  clerge  secuiier ; ellys  ont  pour  objet  la  direction 
gencrale,  la  r^Mct//^i'wintericuro  et  XeibicsXionrcligieuiic.  J’ai  eu  I’liomieur  de  fliire  observer 
a votre  Excellence  que  les  etablissemens  d’education  ecclesiastiques,  sous  le  double  rapport 
de  la  discipline  et  do  I’enseignement,  sont  exclusivement  places  sous  la  jurisdiction  episco- 
])ale.  Chaque  evoque  arrete,  prescrit  et  fait  executer  dans  son  grand  seminaire  et  dans  ses 
ecoles  secondaircs  ecclesiastiques,  les  regleraens  qu’il  juge  convenables  soit  pour  les  etudes 
soit  pour  la  discipline.  11  en  nomine  seul  les  directeurs  et  professeui’s  et  pent  les  revoquer. 

Le  gouvernement  n’  intervient  done  pas  dans  le  regime  interieur  des  maisons  ecclesias- 
tiques ; la  direction  en  appartient  aux  eveques  seuls  dans  leursdioceses  respectift.  D'ailleurs 
les  cultcs  dissidents  jouissent  sous  la  commune  protection  des  lois,  de  la  meine  liberte  pour 
former  leurs  mi2iistre-. 

Ces  nouvelles  explications  prouveront  a votre  Excellence  que  je  lui  ai  ti’ansmis  tous  les 
renseignemens  qui  etaient  a ma  disposition  sur  les  etablissemens  d’education  ecclesiastique 
de  la  France  et  sur  leurs  ra]>ports  avec  I’Etat. 

Je  regrettc  qu’il  ne  me  soit  pas  possible  de  satisfaire  entiercraent  a toutes  les  questions 
concernant  le  regime  interieur  de  ces  elablissements. 


(Signed,) 


Agreez,  M.  I’Ambassadeur,  &c.  &c., 

Le  Ministre  Secretaire  d'Etat  de  I’lnstruction 
Publique  et  des  Cnites, 

H.  Fortoul, 


A.  S.  E.  M.  I’Ambassadeur  d’Angleterrc. 


Translfition  of  the  Letter  from  1\I.  I'ortoul,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  Worship,  to  Lord  Cowley, 
foregoing.  Her  Majesty’s  Ambassador  at  Paris. 

(Translation.) 

My  Lord, 

Your  Excellency  has  expressed  a wish  for  more  complete  information  than  that  which 
I had  the  honour  to  transmit  to  you  on  the  9th  of  January,  ultimo,  in  reply  to  your  despatdi 
of  the  7th  of  December,  relative  to  the  secular  education  of  the  clergy  in  France,  and  to  tlie 
Irisli  College. 

In  my  letter  of  the  9th  of  January,  after  liaving  mentioned  the  nature  and  special  design 
of  the  several  establishments  devoted  to  the  educ.ation  of  the  clergy,  I explained  their  rela- 
tions with  the  government,  and  the  support  wliich  they  derive  from  it.  I conceive  that  I 
have  answered  all  the  questions  proposed  by  the  Maynootli  College  Commission  (Ireland) 
in  a paper  entitled  “ Special  Questions  for  the  Empire  of  France.” 

The  second  ]>apcr  contains  general  questions  addressed  to  seminaries  or  colleges  pro- 
fessciUy  destined  to  tlie  education  of  the  secnlar  clergy.  The  objects  of  the  latter  questions 
are — general  government,  intcidor  discipline,  and  religious  education.  I have  had  the  honour 
to  call  YOur  Excellency’s  attention  to  the  fiict  that  the  establishments  for  ecclesiastical  edu- 
cation, both  as  respects  disdjiline  and  teaching,  are  exclusively  placed  under  episcopal  juris- 
diction. Each  bishop  appoints,  jiresci’ibos,  and  directs  the  execution  of  the  rules  which  he 
judges  suitable  for  students,  as  well  as  discipline,  both  in  his  larger  seminaries,  and  his 
secondary  schools.  lie  alone  appoints  and  has  the  power  of  removing  directors  and  pro- 
fessors. 

Government,  then,  does  not  interfere  in  the  interior  management  of  ecclesiastical  houses; 
their  control  belongs  to  the  bishops  alone  in  their  respective  dioceses. 

Moreover,  dissenting  forms  of  worship  enjoy  the  same  freedom  in  the  education  of  their 
ministers  under  the  common  protection  of  the  laws. 

These  further  statements  will  prove  to  your  Excellency  that  I have  transmitted  to  you  all 
the  iiifovmution  at  my  command  with  respect  to  the  establishments  for  ecclesiastical  educa- 
tion ill  France,  and  their  relations  with  the  State. 

I regret  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  give  complete  answers  to  all  the  questions  concern- 
ing the  interior  government  of  these  estahlislnnents. 

Receive,  &c.,  &c., 

(Signed,)  The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  Worship, 

H.  Fortoul. 

His  Excellency  the  British  Ambassador.  -5 
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Aitswers  to  S]>ecial  Questions  for  the  Empire  of  Austria Paper  0 (3). 

1.  Is  the  education  of  the  secular  clergy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  conducted  in 
seminaries  exclusively,  or  partly  in  seminaries  and  partly  in  schools  and  colleges  open  to  the 
laity  ? 

Tlie  young  clergy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  A ustria  are,  as  a ruh*,  educated  in 
establishments  or  seminaries  specklly  instituted  for  that  object.  Candidates  for  holy  orders 
vho  are  not  at  the  same  time  pupils  at  a semuiary,  belong  to  those  rare  exceptions,  which 
are  permitted  only  with  the  assent  of  the  respective  bishops. 

2.  Is  there  a seminary  in  every  diocese,  and  how  far  ai-e  the  diocesan  seminaries  under 
the  exclusive  direction  of  the  bishojD  ? 

For  the  little  dioceses  of  Dalmatia  there  is  a so-called  General  Seminary  at  Zara ; and  for 
the  dioceses  of  Isti’ia,  which  are  also  small,  tliere  is  a seminary  at  Gorz ; the  dioceses  of 
Lavant  and  Gimk  have  a common  seminary  at  KlagenfLU’t ; in  each  of  the  remainino'  Roman 
Catholic  dioceses  of  Austria  there  is  a Sacred  Seminary,  where  none  but  candidates  for  orders 
are  educated. 

In  addition  to  the  diocesan  seminaries,  there  arc  also  in  some  provinces  general  semi- 
naries for  imparting  a higher  education  to  certain  ecclesiastics,  as  («)  at  Vienna,  the  Pazinan 
Seminary  for  Hungarian  pupils,  (b)  the  Greco-Catholic  Seminary  at  the  same  place  for  pupils 
of  tliat  rite  from  Hungary,  Transylvania,  and  Gnlicia,  (c)  the  Central  Seminary  at  Pesth, 
for  all  the  dioceses  of  Hungary,  Croatia,  Slavonia,  Transylvania,  the  Servian,  Waiwodeship, 
and  the  Temesvar  Banat ; (d)  the  Seminary  at  Padua,  for  the  dioceses  of  the  Venetian  pro- 
vince ; and  finally,  (f)  there  is  in  Vienna,  the  Superior  Establishment  for  the  education  of 
secular  priests,  at  St.  Augustins,  in  which  priests  already  ordained  from  all  parts  of  the 
Empire,  who  are  sent  there  by  their  bishops,  pass  afew  years,  to  continue  their  studies  in  the 
theological  sciences,  and  obtain  a doctor’s  degree  at  the  Vienna  University. 

The  seminary  in  each  diocese  is  invariably  under  the  exclusive  direction  of  the  bishop, 
who  is  bound  in  this  by  the  regulations  of  tlie  ecclesiastical  law.  He  receives  pupils, 
and  when  there  is  cause  for  it,  dismisses  them,  without  being  obliged  to  account  for  it  to  any 
one.  He  ap]_)oints  the  masters,  and  defines  the  rules  according  to  which  the  pupils  are  edu- 
cated. But  in  regal’d  to  the  income  and  the  outlay  for  the  maintenance  of  the  seminary, 
it  is  his  duty  to  lay  an  account  annually  before  the  Government,  in  so  far  as  the  establish- 
ment is  supported  wholly  or  partiaUy  out  of  the  religion  funds  administered  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  maintained  by  the  State. 

3.  Are  the  studios  in  the  seminaries  conducted  according  to  rules  and  regulations 
emanating  from  the  State  through  the  Minister  of  Public  Insti'uction?  Is  the  fabric  of  tlie 
seminaries  maintained  by  the  State? 

Tlie  regulations  according  to  which  theological  studies  arc  directed  at  the  diocesan  edu- 
cational establishments  connected  with  the  seminaries,  have,  in  the  principal  parts  of  the 
empire  been  issued  by  the  Government  since  the  times  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  but  in  the 
year  1849  they  were  determined  anew  in  an  assembly  of  bishops.  The  Government  had 
cogiiizauce  of  tliis ; and  when  it  was  convinced  tliat  these  regulations  were  calculated  to  form 
the  future  pastors  for  every  state  of  life,  and  consequently,  as  agents  of  the  State  also,  inas- 
much as  in  many  of  the  duties  of  their  office,  they  appear  in  such  character,  it  gave  its 
assent  to  the  studies  beinw  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  determined  by  the 
bishops,  but  with  the  understanding  that  individual  bishops  should  not  arbitrarily  depart 
from^  tliem.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  direction  of  the  diocesan  educational  establishments 
is  left  wholly  to  the  bishops,  according  to  the  resolutions  taken  by  them  in  common. 

The  regulations  in  question  are  the  following In  the  theological  studies,  such  candi- 
dates  only  shall  be  received  as  have  gone  through  the  under  and  upper  gymnasia  in  a satis- 
factory manner. 

Theology  is  dirided  into  foiu’  annual  courses,  and  is  represented  by  at  least  sis  pro- 
fessors. ^ 

These  general  subjects  of  instruction  are  obligatory : — The  Hebrew  language.  Biblical 
knowledge,  comprising  the  Old  and  Hew  Testaments, ’'Ecclesiastical  History,  the  Fathers, 
Ecclesiastical  Law,  Dogmatic  Divinity,  Ethics,  Pastoral  Divinity,  Catechistics  and  Teaching ; 
but  the  bishop  may  dispense  with  the  study  of  Hebrew  in  individual  cases. 

The  study  of  the  Semitic  languages,  and  of  the  liiglier  Exegesis,  is  required  of  all  those 
who  wish  to  obtain  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Theology. 

Exti-aorcbnary  branches  of  learning,  such  as  Christian  Archeology,  Apologetics,  History 
ot  Revelation,  Synodology,  History  of  Dogmas,  Symbolics,  are  also  to  bo  inculcated  in  a 
measure  proportioned  to  the  capacity  of  the  students. 

Those  attending  theological  lectures,  who  before  entering  upon  their  theological  studies, 
have  not  attended  to  Metaphysics  and  Moral  Pliilosophy,  have  opportunities  of  rcceiviuo-' 
instmction  in  those  sciences  through  a Professor  of  Theology.  ° 

The  bishops  reserve  to  themselves  to  fix  the  rotation  of’puhlic  teaching,  ha\-ing  in  view 
lerem  the  introduction  of  uniformity  in  the  ecclesiastical  provinces. 

As  a general  rule,  those  only  may  be  ajipointed  as  Professors  of  Theology,  who  have 
ewnced  their  qualifications  by  a written  and  oral  examination ; yet  in  the  case  of  men  who 
ma^be  knowledge  by  distinguished  scientific  pei-formances,  an  exception 

In  case  of  the  vacancy  of  a professorial  chair,  the  whole  diocese  at  least  is  to  be  convoked 
w a competitory  examination  by  the  ordinary.  In  educational  establishments  which  are 
common  to  several  dioceses,  the  invitation  is  made  in  all  the  dioceses  concerned. 
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In  universities  and  lyceums  the  invitation  is  also  to  he  made  through  the  ordinary,  but 
for  the  territorial  district  as  heretofore,  and  by  means  of  the  public  papers,  the  ordinary 
acquaints  the  chief  authority  of  the  place  with  the  vacancy  in  the  cliair,  and  the  mvitation 

**^Ti?ose  only  are  eligible  to  compete  for  theological  chairs  in  universities  and  lyceums  who 
have  already  obtained  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Theology,  or  else  w^  have  successfully 
passed  a strict  examination  in  the  subjects  of  instruction  in  question,  ihe  questions  for  ex- 
amination are  determined  by  the  bishop  in  whose  diocese  t^he  ch^  is  vacant.  ^ ^ 

The  competitoiT  examination  is  always  held  at  the  estabhshmcnt  where  the  chair  is 
vacant.  It  is  allowed  to  candidates  for  the  chairs  in  universities  and  lyceums_  to_  undergo 
the  competitory  examination  at  all  universities  and  lyceums;  and  m the  terntones  of  the 
Crown,  where  there  is  neither  university  nor  lyceum,  in  the  diocesan  educational  establish- 

™ The  bishop  will  obtain  the  judgment  of  the  professors  both  of  the  theological  establish- 
ment in  question  and  of  another,  upon  the  -^N-ritten  examination.  The  opinions  of  the  profes- 
sors  of  the  establishment  where  the  same  is  carried  on,  and  of  an  episcopal  commissioner 
is  taken  upon  the  oral  examination.  i , , 

When  the  iud<nnent  upon  the  examination  has  been  pronounced  m regular  order,  the 
bishop  selects  the  candidate  who  affords  the  best  security  for  sound  opinions  and  prudent 
conduct  and  gives  in  his  name  to  the  puhHc  authority;  adding  the  grounds  upon  wliich 
his  preference  rests.  If  the  latter  raises  no  objection  on  its  part  against  the  person  named, 
or  ihucli  objection  be  removed,  the  bishop  confers  upon  him  the  office.  The  same  is  to  be 
done  wlieii  the  bishop  designates  a man  who  is  distinguished  by  scientific  performances 

without  previous,  competitory  examination.  . . , 

All  seminaries  which  have  no  property  of  their  own  are  maintained  out  of  the  rebgious 
funds,  supplied,  as  needed,  by  the  public  treasury.  •,  .t,  • x j- 

4 Arc  students  destined  for  the  clerical  order  requmed  or  allowed  to  make  their  studies 
in  letters  or  humanity  in  the  public  schools,  or  gymnases,  open  to  the  laity  ? . , , 

In  Austria,  according  to  rule,  such  persons  only  are  admitted  by  the  bishop  into  holy 
orders  as  have  passed  through  the  under  and  upper  gymnasia,  and  who,  consequently,  before- 
enterino-  the  seminary,  have  already  acquired  tliat  knowledge  which  is,  moreover,  by  the 
resolutions  of  the  bishops,  necessary  as  well  as  proper  for  admission  to  theological  stuffies. 
It  is  however,  discretionary  with  the  bishops  to  admit  candidates  for  holy  orders  out  of  the 
under  classes  of  gymnasia  also,  and  these  regularly  continue  their  gymnasial  studies  in  a 
public  estahlishmlnt,  which  is  open  to  lay  pupils  also,  and  who,  as  gymnasial  scholm-s,  are 
Object  to  the  scholastic  laws,  hut  as  pupils  at  a seminary,  to  the  house  statutes  _ The 
attendance  at  public  gymnasia  is  permitted  to  candidates  for  holy  orders  by  the  bishops 
without  objection,  for-  the  reason,  that  in  Austria  the  establishments  m question  have  a 
rio-idlv  denominational  character,  and  consequently  the  gymnasia  for  the  Catholic  youth 
have  a Catholic  character,  and  because,  also,  an  essential  influence  is  conceded  to  the 
bishoiis  in  maintaining  this  character,  especially  over  the  rebgious  instruction  at  those 

schools,  and  also  over  the  devotional  practices  of  the  scholars.  . ...  , . . 

5.  Are  such  students  required  or  allowed  to  make  their  studies  in  pliilosopliy  m the 

public  colleges,  or  open  to  the  laity  ? , x i 

^ If  here  by  philosophical  studies,  those  studies  are  understood  which  every  one  must  have 
attended  who  wishes  to  devote  himself  to  theology,  and  which  are  taught— in  Belgium  and 
France  for  instance^t  the  so-called  philosoplucal  lyceums,  but  in  Austiaa,  witJi  few  excep- 
tions, according  to  the  present  system,  at  the  really  classical  gynuiasia,  then  this  question  is 

resolved' in  the  reply  to  the  preceding  question.  , ix  xxv  i,-i  t i 

But  if  by  philosophical  studies  those  are  understood  winch  are  taught  at  the  pfolosopincal 
faculties ’of  universities,  as  these  are  now  managed  in  Austria,  candidates  for  hol;^  orders 
arc  not-  required  to  devote  themselves  to  philosophical  studies  at  the  university,  either  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  or  of  the  bishops.  x • 

Nevertheless,  if  any  one  belonging  to  the  clergy  should,  for  his  own  greater  impiovemenf, 
or  for  obtaining  a quabfication  for  the  office  of  teacher  at  the  higher  gymnasial  classes,  or  at 
the  university,  ^vish  to  attend  philosophical  lectures  at  the  university,  he  may  do  so  without 
difficulty,  if  he  obtains  permission  from  the  bishop.  It  is  not  unfrequentl;^  the  case  that  the 
hi-shops  themselves  enjoin  it  as  a duty  to  individuals  of  the  order,  especially  to  those  who 
devote  themselves  to  the  office  of  teaching,  to  perfect  themselves  m particular  subjects  of 

philosophical  science  at  the  university.  i-  i x j-  * iif.  >int 

There  are  no  public  lyceums  in  Austi-ia  at  winch  philosoplucal  studies  are  taught,  but 
the  c.-tisting  system  at  the  gymnasia  renders  them  wholly  mmeoessary 

6.  Do  such  students  ever  proceed  from  the  lycnes  to  the  umversitira,  and  there  gi-aduate 
in  theology,  before  entering  a seminai-y  ? Does  this  frequently  occur . 

It  must  he  premised,  that  in  Austria,  all  theological  students,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
are  at  the  same  time  pupils  in  a seminary;  and  moreover,  that  those  clergymen  only  who 

have  already  taken  higher  oi-dei-s  can  be  promoted  to  doctorates  of  theology,  and  only  witn 

^IirsTuSversitlS  rf  there’’  is  a theological  faculty  in  addition  to  the  other  ftcuh 

ties  The  general  academical  laws  are  in  force  in  respect  to  the  theological  laonltiesm 
nnirei-sities,  yet  with  a due  attention  to  the  peenlkrity  of  the  theological 
stand  therefore,  in  a like  relation  towards  the  ecclesiastical  authority,  -which  may  » 
Sows  — («.)  No  ono  can  be  named  as  professor  of  theology  at  the  universities,  or  al  omd 
to  act  as  a imvate  teacher,  unless  the  bishop  in  whose  diocese  the  university  is  shall  have 
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granted  him  authority  to  lecture  upon  theology.  The  bishop  may  at  any  time  withdi-aw  Appendix,  No.  lo. 

lie  authority  granted  to  any  one,  who  then  ceases  to  be  the  theological  professor ; the  mere  AnswerslcT^ecial 

withdrawal  of  the  authority  does  not,  however,  make  a teacher  who  is  appointed  by  Questions  fbr  the 

Government  forfeit  the  claim  to  a retiring  pension  legally  belonging  to  him.  (5.)  The  Em^ie  of 

bishop  may  previously  trace  out  for  the  alumni _ of  liis  seminary  the  lectures  they  are  to  ^ ^3). 

attend  at  the  universities,  and  the  order  of  succession,  and  may  cause  them  to  be  examined 

at  his  seminary,  (e.)  With  a '\dew  to  a strict  examination  of  candidates  for  the  degree  of 

doctor  of  theology,  the  bishop  names  a half  of  the  examining  committee  out  of  men  who 

have  themselves  obtained  a doctor’s  degi'ee.  (<i.)  No  one  can  obtain  a doctor’s  degree 

unless  he  have  previously  rehearsed  the  Tridentine  Confession  of  Faith  before  the  bishop, 

or  before  some  one  empowered  by  him. 

It  lies  with  the  bishops  to  determine  whether  any,  and  what  candidates  for  holy  ordei-s 
shall  learn  the  theological  sciences  at  the  universities,  wholly  or  partiaUy.  The_  theo- 
logical faculties  are,  in  reality,  frequented,  on  the  very  account  of  the  right  position  in 
which  they  stand  towards  the  episcopate,  by  numerous  alunmi,  not  only  of  those  dioceses 
in  the  midst  of  which  they  are  situated,  but  also  by  the  pupils  of  other  dioceses.  The 
candidates  for  holy  orders  pass  over  to  the  theological  faculty  at  the  uiuversity,  either 
immediately  from  the  upper  class  of  the  gymnasium,  or  from  a theological  educational 
establishment,  where  they  have  already  made  several  preparatory  studies. 

7.  Are  the  studies  in  the  gymnase-R,  lycees,  and  universities  under  the  management  of,  or 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  State  ? 

The  miiversities  now  existing  in  Austria  are  altogether  State  institutions,  whose  professors 
are  appointed  by  the  Stote.  _ • i • i. 

The  same  is  the  case  \vith  many  gymnasia ; yet,  there  are  also  many  ^gymnasia  which 
are  not  State  institutions,  but  partnership  [communal]  or  private  institutions,  or  institutes 
of  spiritual  orders  and  chapters  [Stiflefi].  But  such  Institutions  are  not  entitled  to  give 
certificates  in  respect  of  gymnasial  studies,  unless  they  are  organized  in  the  same  way  as 
tiie  gymnasia  belongmg  to  the  State.  In  order  to  prove  tiiis  with  certainty,  they  are 
inspected  by  commissioners  frrora  the  government,  (gymnasial  inspectors),  and  the  govern- 
ment reserves  to  itself  the  approval  of  the  appointment  of  teachers  in  tlie  same,  who  are 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  same  strict  examination  as  the  teachers  in  the  State  gymnasia. 

8.  Are  there  any  institutions  specially  devoted  to  the  education  of  secular  ^clergy 
which  unite  within  themselves  the  instruction  of  the  yymnase,  lycee,  and  diocesan 
seminary  ? 

Such  institutions  have  hitherto  existed  in  the  Lombai-do-Venetian  kingdom  only._  But 
recently  seminaries  for  hoys  arc  erected  in  other  pai’ts  of  the  emphe  also,  on  the  principle, 
that  the  pupils  either  pui’sue  then’  studies  at  one  of  the  public  gymnasia  already  existing, 
or  ai’e  taught  within  the  seminai’y  itself.  In  what  way  security  is  to  be  given  to  tlie 
Govei’imient  that  such  establishments  shall  he  successful,  is  still  the  object  of  a negotiation 
between  the  Govcmraent  and  the  bishops. 

9.  What  ai-e  the  numbers  of  students  for  holy  orders  educated  within  the  Abbeys  of 
Mblk  and  Krems-miinster  respectively?  Are  there  any  institutions  of  a like  character  on 
a lai-ger  scale  witltin  the  Austrian  dominions  ? 

In  the  Abbeys  of  Molk  and  Krems-miinster  there  are  places  of  gratuitous  maintenance 
\Konvikte\  for  gymnasial  scholars — ^not,  however,  for  those  only  who, are  candidates  for 
holy  orders.  In  the  foundations  named,  as  well  as  in  several  others,  thei’e  are  also  theo- 
logical, claustral,  educational  establishments,  for  the  few  theological  students  who  are 
candidates  of  the  order. 

10.  Are  there  any  institutions  in  the  Austrian  Einpii’e  analogous  to  the  “ Petits  Scmi- 
naires"  in  France?  If  so,  what  is  their  constitution? 

Answered  in  No.  8. 

11.  Do  students  destined  for  the  clerical  order,  whilst  resident  at  an  miiversity  live 
together  in  Co7ivictoria,  or  colleges  set  apart  exclusively  for  such  students,  or  how,  if 
otherwise  ? 

It  follows  fr’om  the  reply  to  the  first  question,  that  strict  observance  is  given  in  Austria 
to  the  prescript  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  by  which  candidates  for  holy  orders,  whilst  they 
axe  engaged  in  theological  studies,  must  live  together  in  seminaries  or  colleges  under  a 
discipline.  Exceptions  to  this  depend  on  the  assent  of  the  bishop,  and  ai’e  very  rare,  as 
already  stated  under  the  first  question. 

12.  Is  it  permitted  to  Irish  students  to  live  as  pensioners  in  Austrian  seminaries?  Are 
any  returns  made  by  the  seminaries  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  fi'om  which  the 
number  of  such  Irish  students,  if  any,  may  he  ascertained?  Is  there  an  Irish  College  at 
Vienna? 

The  case  of  Irish  students  having  resided  altogether  in  Austeian  seminaries  has  not 
occun-ed,  and  if  an  Irishman  should  wish  to  devote  himself  to  study  in  these  states,  the 
authority  for  residing  must  fimt  be  granted  to  him  by  the  competent  political  authorities, 

^id  such  a person  could  not  until  then  be  received  by  the  bishop  into  the  seminary.  It 
is  hero  self-evident  that  the  endowments  of  seminaides.destined  for  the  education  of  native 
clergy  could  not  be  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  foreign  alumni  witliout  the  assent  of 
the  Government. 

There  is  no  Irish  College  in  Vienna. 
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Answers  to  Special  Questions  for  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia. — Paper  0 (4). 

1.  Is  the  education  of  the  secular  cler^  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  conducted  in 
seminaries  exclusively,  or  partly  in  seminaiies,  and  ])artly  in  schools  and  colleges  open  to  the 
laity  ? 

According  to  the  determinations  of  De  Salute  Animarmn,  there  is  to  he  in  each  dio- 

cese a seminary  destined  to  tlie  education  of  theyoung  clergy.  Theseseminanes  are  institutions 
partly  theoretical,  pai’tly  ]iractical.  In  the  theoretical  institutions,  the  pupils  of  the  seminary 
at  the  end  of  their  gymnasial  studies,  receive  literary,  philosophical  and  theological  instruction. 
In  the  i>ractical  institutions,  on  the  other  hand,  follows  their  immediate  preparation  for 
entering  holy  orders,  and  the  practice  of  those  official  duties  and  functions  connected  with 
the  calling  of  the  cai’e  of  souls. 

In  the  dioceses  of  Ti’cves,  Paderborn,  Posen,  and  Culm,  the  seminaries  comprehend  the 
theoretical  and  practical  departments  of  instruction ; in  the  dioceses  of  Cologne,  Munster, 
Breslau,  and  Ermland,  they  have  only  the  practical  enrsus,  while  the  theoretical  enrsns  is 
su]iplied  by  the  faculties  of  Catholic  theology  in  the  University  of  Bonn,  the  Academy  of 
Munster,  the  University  of  Breslau,  and  the  Lyceum  Llosianum  at  Braunsberg,  which  are 
frequented  by  tlie  students  of  Catholic  theology,  before  their  entering  the  practical  semi- 
naries. The  organization  of  a theoretical  and  practical  episcopal  seminary  appears  from  the 
annexed  Statutes  of  the  Theodorianum  at  Paderborn.  The  Government  no  longer  exercises 
any  influence  in  the  nomination  of  professors  or  otherwise  in  the  administration  of  these 
seminaries. 

2.  Is  there  a sominaiy  in  each  diocese,  and  how  far  are  the  diocesan  seminaries  under  the 
exclusive  direction  of  the  bishop  ? 

As  was  remarked  under  number  1,  each  diocese  has  a seminary,  which,  however,  in  the 
dioceses  of  Cologne,  hlunster,  Breslau,  and  Ermland,  possesses  only  the  practical  department, 
wliilst  the  faculties  of  Catholic  theology  in  Bonn,  Munster,  Breslau  and  Braunsberg  hold  tlic 
place  of  the  theoretical  seminary.  All  seminaries,  both  theoretical  and  practical  are  under  tlie 
exclusive  direction  of  the  bishop.  The  taculties  of  Catholic^  theology  wliich  form  integral 
parts  of  tlie  universities,  respective  academy,  or  lyceum  to  which  they  belong,  are  in  general 
under  the  direction  of  the  G overnment. 

To  the  bishop  belongs  an  influence  over  them  in  so  far  as  the  professors  are  appointed  in 
agreement  Avith  him,  and  the  half-yearly  list  of  loctui-es  is  submitted  to  his  perusal  and 
sanction ; moreover,  the  profossorsi  as  ecclesiastics,  remain  subjected  to  liis  inspection  and 
discipline.  In  other  respects  the  relations  of  those  faculties  are  detennined  by  the  statutes 
of  the  establishment  to  which  they  belong,  or  tbeir  own  special  statutes. 

3.  Ar-e  students  destined  for  the  clerical  order  exempted  from  the  general  law  of  the 
State  in  respect  of  their  general  education,  or  ai-c  they  required  to  make  their  studies  in 
letters  and  i>hiiosophy  in  the  public  schools  and  colleges  in  common  with  the  laity,  before 
commencing  their  special  education  ? 

Evciy  one  may.be  prepared  for  the  higher  scientific  studies  of  universities,  academies,  or 
episcopal  seminaries,  in  the  public  schools  and  educational  establislmients  {yymmneii),  by 
private  tuition,  or  in  private  institutions.  A separation  of  the  pupils  destined  for  holy 
ordoi's  from  those  intended  for  other  professions  does  not  take  place  in  public  educational 
establishments.  Witliin  the  last  “ docennium,”  individual  bishops  have,  in  such  toAvnsas. 
possess  a gymnasium,  established  particular  Convictoria  for  aspirants  to  holy  orders,  in 
which  these  aspirants,  partly  gratuitously,  partly  by  payment  of  hoardmg  money,  live,  are 
taken  care  of,  and  looked  after.  The  public  treasury  does  not  contribute  to  tlie  keeping  of  ' 
those  Convictoria.  The  alumni  living  in  them  participate  in  tlie  instruction  of  the  public 
gymnaxen  of  the  tOAVji.  All  young  men  prepared  for  higher  literary  studies  in  public  or 
private  educational  establishments',  must,  when  they  go  to  a university  or  academy,  and 
wish  to  be  immatricnlatcd  there,  ]irove  their  “ maturity  for  university  studies  in  a special 
examination.  For  the  holding  of  such  examinations,  there  is  in  every  “ gymnasium  ” a 
committee  of  examiners  composed  of  tlie  teachers  of  the  establishment,  tvlio  examine  under 
the  presidency  and  direction  of  a royal  commissioner.  Tiiese  iectimonia  maiuritalis  must 
also  be  obtained  by  those  students  of'  Catholic  theology  who  wish  to  study  in  a university, 
an  academy,  or  lyceum,  as  tlicy  cannot  be  matriculated  ivithout  such  a certificate.  For 
admission  into  an  episcopal  seminary,  such  cei’tificate  is  not  required  by  the  Govcrnraoiit. 
Hitherto,  however,  tlie  bishops  have  generally  made  the  admission  into  the  seminaiies  placed 
under  their  direction  and  care  dependent  on  the  production  of  such  certificate 

4.  Arc  such  students  required  to  graduate  in  theology  in  an  university  before  entering  a 
seminary  ? 

No. 

5.  Do  students  destined  for  the  clerical  order,  ivliilst  resideiit  at  the  university,  liye^ 
together  in  Convicturia,  or  colleges  set  apart  exclusively  for  such  students;  or  lioiv,  if 
otherwise  ? 

The  students  destined  for  holy  orders,  do  not,  whilst  resident  at  an  university  or  academy, 
live  together  in  Convictoria  or  colleges  set  apart  exclusively  for  them,  but  individually  vlth 
tlie  inhabitants  of  the  towji.  In  Bonn  and  Breslau,  however,  there  are  theological  Gonvic- 
toria,  in  Avhich  the  alumni  enjoy,  some  a ivholly  free,  some  only  a lialf-fi’oc  place,  or  ]iay 
boai’ding  money.  But  no  student  of  Catholic  theology  is  obliged  to  enter  the  saine.  Nor 
do  students  of  episcopal  seminaiies  live,  at  all  places,  in  the  cstaljlishment  at  once ; but  most 
of  them  enter  it  only  after  three  or  four  terms  of  six  mouths.  On  the  other  hand,  members 
of  the  i>ractical  seminary  live  all  in  the  establishment. 
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6.  Are  there  any  institutions  in  tlie  Prussian  dominions  analogous  to  the  Petits  Seminaires 
in  France  ? If  so,  what  is  their  constitution  ? 

No;  in  the  diocese  of  Munster  only  there  is  an  educational  establishment  of  church 
foundation,  in  which  candidates  for  holy  orders  receive  the  same  instruction  wliich  is 
imparted  hi  public  schools.  This  establishincnt  is  under  the  inspection  of  the  bishop  and  is 
considered  by  the  state  as  a private  institution. 

7.  Are  the  studies  in  the  seminaries  conducted  according  to  rules  and  regulations  emanat- 
iii<T  from  or  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  State  ? 

No. 

S.  Is  it  permitted  to  Irish  students  to  live  as  pensioners  in  the  Prussian  seminaries  ? Are 
any  returns  made  by  the  seminaries  to  the  ^Minister  of  Pubhe  Instruction  from  which  the 
number  of  such  students,  if  any,  may  be  ascertained  ? 

The  episcojial  seminaries  are  destined  for  the  instruction  of  native  candidates  for  holy 
orders,  and  their  dotation  is  limited  accordingly.  It  follows  that  foreigners  cannot  be 
admitted ; and  it  has  never  been  observed  tliat  there  were  in  them  Irish  students  or  other 
forei<Tners.  No  returns  are  sent  by  the  seminaries  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  but 
a hst  is  handed  over  every  six  months  from  which  the  number  of  the  students  appears. 

9.  Is  the  fabric  of  the  seminaries  maintained  by  tlie  State  ? Are  they  in  any  way  under 
the  supervision  of  the  hlinister  of  Public  Instruction  ? 

The  dotation  of  the  seminaries  forms  part  of  the  dotation  granted  by  the  State,  for  the 
episcopal  sees  and  institutions  belonging  tfiereunto,  and  is  apportioned  in  the  measure  fixed  by 
the  determinations  of  the  bull  De  Salute  Animarum. 

Since  then  the  keeping  up  of  the  fabric  of  the  seminaries  is  incumbent  on  the  administra- 
tion of  the  seminaries,  and  not  under  tlie  inspection  of  i>ublic  instniction. 


Akswees  to  General  Questions  for  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia. — Paper  N. 

General  Government. 

1.  Is  your  seminary  or  college  under  tlie  immediate  government  of  a bishop  ? Wlio  is 
chiefly  charged  with  its  superintendence?  2.  'What  officers  arc  employed  in  the  teaching 
and  management^  of  your  seminaiy  or  college?  3.  Do  tlie  professors  take  part  in  the 
management  or  direction  ? 

The  episcopal  seminaries  are  under  the  immediate  authority  of  a bishop,  who  intrusts  the 
conduct  and  superintendence  of  it  to  a principal,  The  principal  is  assisted  by  a vice-principal 
and  several  proiessoi's,  who  all  belong  to  the  clergy,  reside  in  the  seminary,  and  live  in  common 
with  the  seminarists,  but  take  their  meal  at  a separate  table.  The  students  live  partly  in  the 
estiiblishinent,  pai’tly  without  it ; in  the  first  case,  most  of  them  wnth  free  maintenance. 

4.  What  is  tlie  number  of  students,  and  the  number  annually  ordained  from  your  semi- 
nary or  coUego  ? 

Unanswered. 

At  what  age  are  the  students  admitted,  and  what  studies  must  they  have  made  before 
admission?  6.  How  many  years  may  students  remain  in  your  seminary  or  college?  Are 
they  generally  pensioners  or  bm-seholtlers ; and  if  bm-seholders,  have  the  bui-ses  which  they 
hold  been  founded  by  the  State,  or  by  individuals  ? 

They  enter  after  completion  of  then-  gymnasial  studies,  at  the  age  of  eighteen  to  twenty-two' 
years,  terminate  their  theoretical  studies  in  tliree  years,  and  then  generally  spend  a year  in 
the  practical  division  pf  the  seminary,  from  which  they  arc  dismissed  as  priests. 

7.  Who  has  the  right  of  admitting  or  expelling  students?  Is  the  power  of  expulsion 
limited  to  certain  specified  cases,  or  is  it  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  directors  or  superiors ; 
and  if  so,  to  what  number  of  tliein,  and  under  ivliat  restrictions? 

Witli  respect  to  admission  or  exclusion  the  bishop  decides  after  having  heard  the  principal 
of  the  seminary. 

Discijillne  and  Teaching. 

The  arrangement  of  studies,  exhibitions,  appointment  of  professors,  regulations  concerning 
the  manner  of  living,  the  discipline  in  the  seminary,  belong  to  the  bishop,  wdthout  any 
mnuenee  being  exercised  by  the  State,  and  consequently,  no  infonnation  respecting 
questions  toucliing  the  discipline  can  be  furnished  by  the  Government. 


Statutes  of  the  Philosopiiico-Theological  Institution  at  Paderborn. 

I.Jm  Statutes,  drawn  up  by  tile  Bisliop  of  Poderboni,  under  date  of  the  28tli 

part  Sie  Gw^  of  tliat  place,  ai-e  hereby  sanctioned  on  tl 

Berlin,  May  the  8th,  1844. 

(Loco  Sigilli.) 

The  Minister  of  Clerical  and  Medical  Afiairs  and  Public  Instruction. 


(Signed,)  Eichhobn- 
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Eichaed  Dammees,  by  the  mercy  of  God  and  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Apostolic  See,  Bishop 
of  Paderborn,  to  the  honourable  College  of  Preceptors,  the  students  and  subalterns  of  out 
SeminaTitivi  TkeodoTianum,  and  all  who  the  presents  will  read,  our  greeting  and  benedic- 
tion  in  Christ  the  Lord. 

Wheeeas,  His  Majesty,  our  most  gracious  Kiug,  in  his  royal  and  paternal  consideration, 
for  an  urgent  want  of  our  diocese,  has  deigned  to  grant  that  tlie  Theological  Institution, 
remaining  here  after  tlie  suppression  of  the  University  of  Paderborn,  should  henceforth 
continue  to  exist  by  side  of  the  episcopal-clerical  seminary,  so  that  it  be  i-egarded  as  an 
extension  thereof,  to  afford  preparatory  scientific  instruction  to  the  futui'e  clergy  of  the 
diocese  of  Paderborn,  we  have,  for  a better  determination  of  the  object  of  the  aforesaid 
institution,  of  its  organization  as  well  as  the  extent  of  its  i>rivileges  and  duties,  decreed  the 
following  Statutes  for  the  same. 

Section  1. — ^The  Semmaninn  Theodorianum  at  Paderborn  consists  of  a philosophico- 
theological  institution  and  of  a cleiical  seminary,  and,  as  a united  ecclesiastical  establishment, 
remains  under  the  supervision  of  the  bishop. 

Section  2 — Object  of  the  Establishment. — The  object  and  pui’pose  of  tlie  pbilosophico- 
tbeological  institution  is  the  scientific  preparation  of  the  future  clergy  of  the  diocese ; the 
cleric^  seminary  has  to  provide  for  the  practical  education  of  it.  Bom  establishments  form 
accordingly  a tout  ensemble  for  sound  scientific,  religious,  moral,  and  thorough  ecclesiastical 
preparation,  respecting  the  education  of  the  future  diocesan  clergy. 

Section  3. — The  scientific  instiniction  is  a preparation  for  the  practical,  and  is  combined 
with  it  to  the  completion  of  the  latter,  since  the  alumni  of  the  clerical  seminary,  as  well  as  the 
other  candidates  for  holy  orders,  particijiate  in  the  lectures  of  the  establishment. 

Section  4. — Division  of  the  Establishment This  object  is  sought  to  be  attained  at  that 

institution  by  two  courses,  one  philosophical,  the  other  theological ; each  course  remaining 
separate  by  itself,  so  that  the  course  of  philosophy  precedes  that  of  theology  and  must  have 
been  passed  before  admission  to  the  course  of  theology  is  granted  to  the  pupils.  The  course 
of  philosopliical  instruction  is  intended  mainly  for  a general  scientific  cultivation  of  the 
higher  studies,  yet  witli  special  regard  to  the  preparation  for  the  study  of  theology. 

Section  5. — Philosophical  Course The  course  of  philosophy  is  completed  by  the  students 

in  a year,  and  the  lectures  in  that  period  embrace  the  following  subjects  of  study : 

(a)  The  doctrine  of  Plillo.sophy  in  a restricted  sense,  namely — 

1.  Psychology  in  four  houi’s  weekly. 

2.  Logics,  do.  do. 

3.  Metaphysics  do.  do. 

4.  Moral  Philosophy  or  Ethics  do. 

(i)  Classical  Philology  in  five  hours  weekly 

(c)  History  iji  four  lioui’s. 

(d)  Hebrew  Language  in  three  hours. 

U’)  Natural  Philosophy  in  four  hours. 

Section  6. — In  treating  those  philosophical  topics,  the  greater  attention  is  to  be  paid  to 
their  historical  development,  as  no  particulai’  lectures  have  been  destined  to  the  exposition 
of  tlie  history  of  philosophy. 

. Section  7. — In  teaching  the  Hebrew  language,  die  professor  shall  go  back  to  what  has 
previously  been  acquired  at  the  grammar  school  (gymnasium^,  give  it  a more  solid  basis,  in 
order  to  impart  such  a knowledge  of  the  language  as  is  requisite  to  the  study  of  theology, 
namely,  to  the  right  understanding  of  the  original  text  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Section  8. — In  the  lectui’es  on  cmsical  theology,  an  appropriate  Greek  or  Latin  ivriter 
of  the  first  Christian  century  is  also,  now  and  then,  to  be  chosen  as  the  subject  of  interpre- 
tation, and  ill  the  explanation  of  the  same,  attention  is  to  be  paid  .not  only  to  the  classic 
merit  of  the  ancients,  but  also  to  the  future  vocation  of  the  hearers,  so  that  the  minds  of 
Christian  truths  and  wisdom  which  are  contained  in  the  apologetic  writers  of  Christian 
antiquity  may  be  open  to  them  and  bo  available  in  their  future  exertion  as  teachers  of 
Chidstiiinity. 

Section  9. — Theological  Course. — Four  years  are  consecrated  to  the  tlieological  course. 
At  the  end  of  die  second  year,  admission  into  the  clerical  seminary  takes  place,  consequent 
upon  an  examination  similar  to  those  tliat  have  been  hitherto  held  by  the  professors  and 
princii)al  of  the  seminaiy.  We,  however,  reseiwe  to  ourselves  the  right  to  grant,  exceptionally 
and  in  individual  cases,  on  the  ground  of  previously  ascertained  qualifications,  an  earlier 
admission  into  the  seminary  of  priests. 

Section  10. — The  course  of  theology  comprehends  the  exposition  of  die  body  of  theology, 
theoretical  as  well  as  practical,  in  the  following  order : — 

First  Year. 

Exegesis  of  the  Old  Testament,  four  hours  weekly ; Exegesis  of  the  New  Testament,  four 
hours ; Chm-cli  History,  Archseology  and  Patrology,  five  hours ; Encyclopedia  and  General 
Dogmatic  Philosophy,  five  houra. 

Second  Year. 

Exegesis  of  the  Old  Testament,  four  hours;  Exegesis  of  the  New  Testament,  four  hours; 
History  of  the  Church,  three  hours ; General  Moral  Philosophy,  two  houiE ; Special  Dogmatic 
Philosophy,  five  hours. 
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Third  Year. 

Exegesis  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  foiu*  hom-s ; Special  Moral  Theology,  fire  hours ; 
CanonXaw,  two  hours;  Pastoral  Theology,  four,,hours. 


Fourth  Year 


Pastoral  Theology,  four  hours ; Pedagogy,  four  hours. 

Section  11. — The  exposition  of  the  Old  Testament  will  especially  comprise  the  law  of 
Moses,  the  Book  of  Psalms  and  the  Books  of  the  Prophets,  in  the  strictest  sense ; the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  New  Testament  will  comprehend  all  the  books  it  contains ; in  the  exegetical  lectures, 
the  necessary  prologomena  as  well  as  the  biblical  archseology  are  to  be  properly  attended  to ; 
and  while  satisfection  is  given  to  the  claims  of  science,  the  practical  side  of  the  explanation 
of  die  Scriptures  is  not  to  be  neglected. 

Section  12. — In  the  exposition  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History  proper  regard  must  be  had  to 
the  Patrology  or  Patristic,  and  Chi'istian  archmology.  The  Canon  Law  is,  above  all,  to  be 
treated  practically,  so  that  the  principles  of  it,  which  obtain  and  are  applied  even  now,  may 
be  duly  treated. 

Section  13. — Dogmatics  comprehend: 

(a)  An  introduction  to  the  study  of  theology,  generally. 

(5)  The  Apologetic  or  general  Dogmatic  Divinity. 

(c)  The  special  Dogmatic  Divinity  whereby  proper  regard  must  be  had  to  the  liistory  of 
dogmas  and  symbolics.  . , i r.Ti  v 

Section  14.  — Moral  Theology  comprehends  general  and  speaal  Moral  rmlosophy; 
Pastoral  Theology  includes  homiletics,  catechistics,  and  liturgies. 

Section  15. — Number  of  teachers:  division  of  the  branches  of  study — The  above-named 
subjects  of  study  in  the  Seminarium  Theodonanum  are  divided  among  seven  teachers;  of 
whom  four  are'  nominated  for  the  theological  branches,  and  three  for  the  philosophical. 
Reserving-  to  ourselves  the  right  of  introducing  new  combinations  of  the  several  studies 
(should,  in  future,  altered  relations  and  circumstf^ces  render  such  desirable)  we  provisionally 
appoint  particular  teachers  for  the  following  studies : — 

1.  One  for  Philosophy,  viz. : Psychology,  Logics,  Metaphysics,  and  Moral  Philosophy  or 


jitaics. 

2.  One  for  Classical  Philology  and  History. 

3.  One  for  Natural  PhilosojMiy. 

4.  One  for  Exegesis  and  the  Hebrew  Language. 

5.  One  for  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Canon  Law. 

6.  One  for  Dogmatic  Divinity;  and, 

7.  One  for  Moral  Philosophy  and  Pedagogy. 

The  lectures  on  Natural  Pliilosophy  will  be  entrusted  to  one  of  the  professors  of  the 
gymnasium  of  this  place.  Pastoral  Theology  to  the  extent  just  described,  devolves  on  the 
principal  and  vice-principal  of  the  clerical  seminary ; on  the  vice-principal  more  particularly 
devolves  the  instructions  in  the  liturgies  and  the  rites. 

Section  IQ—Duties  of  the  Professors.— We  trust  that  the  Professor  of  Philosophy  will  not 
defer  to  a system  imcompatible  with  Clu-istian  wisdom;  and  moreovei’,  what  we  also  er^ect 
from  the  Professor  of  Classical  Philology  and  History,  that  he  vdll,  in  the  most  beneficial 
manner,  prepare  the  way  for  the  study  of  theology. 

With  confidence  do  we  expect  from  the  professors  of  theology  that  they  will  expound^  the 
Christian  Catholic  doctrine  according  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,,  the  tradition  and  the  decisions 
of  the  councils,  and  more  particularly  with  a view  that  the  candidates  of  theology  shoidd  in 
these  com.'ses  of  several  years’  duration,  be  rendered  capable  of  discharging  with  efficiency 
all  functions  connected  with  the  care  of  souls ; of  filling  the  public  office  of  teaching  in  a 
Christian  community  as  preacher  and  catechiser,  and  the  private  duties  of  it,  as  keeper  of 
the  conscience  in  the  confessional,  as  consoler  at  the  sick-bed,  or  as  adviser  in  the  multifarioim 
accidents  in  private  life,  for  the  iDlessing  of  the  community,  and  also,_  of ^ performing  public 
worship  and  administering  the  holy  sacraments  with  edification  and  dignity  for  the  sanctifi- 
cation of  the  congregation  as  well  as  their  O'wn. 

To  attain  this  end  with  greater  certainty,  continual  attention  must  be  paid  that  the 
professorial  chairs  of  the  Seminarium  Theodorianum  be  filled  only  by  such  men  who  have 
given  proofs  of  their  truly  ecclesiastical  and  pastoral  disposition  of  mind,  and,  if  possible, 
have  had  some  practice  in  the  several  functions  of  a pastor,  and  are  on  these  grounds  fit  to 
combine  in  their  lectures  a sound  scientific  tendency  with  a practical  one,  avoiding  as  much 
possible  fruitless  prolixity. 

Section  17. — To  the  bishop  belongs  the  right  of  appointing,  with  royal  assent,  the  profes- 
sors of  the  institution ; to  exercise  discipline  over  them,  and  to  determine  wliich  books  should 
be  used  as  the  basis  of  the  lectures,  having  due  regard  to  the  influence  pertaining  to  the 
Government. 

Section  18. — ^The  professors  have  to  produce  evidence  of  their  being  qualified  to  teach  at 
the  establishment,  in  me  regular  manner,  by  graduation  at  a German  university;  and  after 
their  nomination  to  prove  meir  ability  by  a Latin  programme,  drawn  up  in  Latin,  and  a 
Latin  inaugm’al  speech. 

Section  19. — All  teachers  of  philosophy  or  theology  are  bound,  after  every  eight  or  ten 
lectmres,  to  hold  with  the  hearers  in  an  extra  lesson  a repetitorium,  by  way  of  examination, 
respecting  the  subjects  previously  explained,  so  that  the  hearers  may  be  the  more  roused  to 
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attention  and  diligence,  and  tlie  masters  enabled  to  become  acquainted  with  their  pupils,  and 
to  have  opportunities  of  explaining  difficult  or  obscure  matters. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  summer  half-year,  on  a certain  day,  to  be  fixed  once  for  all  by 
the  bishop,  public  disputations  arc  to  take  place,  on  certain  themes  selected  out  of  the  domain 
of  theological  as  well  as  phOosopliical  doctrine. 

For  these  disputations  the  establishment  issues  invitations  in  a Latin  programme,  the  draw- 
ing  up  of  wliich,  in  a form  determined  by  the  nnivei’sity,  is  incumbent  upon  the  professors 
of  the  seminarium. 

Section  20. All  professors  have  to  direct  their  attention  not  only  to  the  regular 

attendance  of  pupils  at  the  lectures,  but  also,  as  much  as  possible,  to  them  application  at 
home,  and  their  private  conduct  beyond  the  lecture-room. 

• )Section  21. — The  teachers  of  the  Seminarium  Theodorianum  bear  the  title  of  Professors, 
and  take  tlieir  rank  according  to  seniority  of  service,  which  dates  from  the  time  of  their 
appointment.  When  appearing  in  public,  however,  the  professors  of  theology  take  precedence 
of  the  otliers. 

Section  22 For  the  protection  of  the  rights  and  common  interests  of  the  establishment, 

the  college  of  professors  is  instituted ; at  the  head  of  which  stands  the  "Prefect,  who  every 
five  years,  three  months  previous  to  the  expiration  of  the  academic  year,  is  elected  by  the 
bishop,  with  royal  assent,  for  the  five  following  years. 

Section  23. — .The  prefect  has  the  dii’eetion  of  affairs  concernmg  the  estahli.shment.  He 
opens  letters,  draws  up  the  necessary  answers  and  reports  to  be  returned,  keeps  the  seal  of 
tlie  institution,  and  attejids  to  the  proper  classification  and  ijresenmtion  of  the  records ; he 
has  to  preside  in  the  assemblies  of  professors,  to  keej')  the  album  or  matriculation  book  of 
the  establishment,  to  draw  up  every  six  months  the  catalogue  of  lectures  to  be  held  there, 
and  present  it  to  the  bishop  for  approbation,  and  also  to  -write  out  the  necessary  testimonials 
of  studies,  respecting  certificates  on  leaving  college. 

Section  24. — The  college  of  ])rofcssors,  to  deliberate  on  the  affaire  of  the  establishment, 
meet  regularly  in  the  course  of  the  year : — 

1.  On  the  day  before  All-Saints’  Day. 

2.  On  tlie  day  before  New  Year’s  Day. 

3.  On  the  day  before  Palm  Sunday. 

4.  On  the  day  before  the  feast  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 

Extraordinary  meetings,  which  the  prefect  has  to  convoke,  take  place  as  often  as  he 
considere  them  useful.  The  object  and  decisions  of  each  meeting  must  be  consigned  in  a 
verbal  process,  the  drawing  up  of  which  devolves  on  the  youngest  of  the  professors. 

Section  25. — The  prefect  has  to  install  in  the  college  of  professors  the  newly  appointed 
members  of  it. 

Section  26. — The  bishop  has  a right  to  give  the  professors,  on  their  request,  an  authoriza- 
tion for  the  length  of  holidays  during  the  lectm-es,  which  is  not,  however,  to  exceed  a fort- 
night. Requests  for  a longer  time  can  only  be  granted  by  permission  of  the  Royal  Minister 
of  Clerical  and  Medical  Affairs  and  Public  Instruction. 

Section  27. — The  reception  of  students  in  the  educational  establishment  takes  place  by 
inscription  in  the  matidculation  hook.  . 

Section  28. — The  matriculation  talccs  place  on  the  production  of  the  testimonial  of  matu- 
rity and  requisite  certificate  of  moral  conduct.  Those  who  have  already  studied  in  another 
academic  institution,  have  to  produce,  in  addition,  the  respective  certificate  obtained  on  leaving 
college. 

Section  29. — The  prefect  binds  the  new  member  to  be  received  by  bidding  him  lift  his 
hand  in  lieu  of  an  oath,  to  observe  faithfully  on  his  part  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the 
Seminarium  Theodorianum,  and  hands  him  hereupon  the  certificate  of  matriculation  and  a 
printed  copy  of  the  laws  for  the  students  of  the  establishment. 

Section  30 Every  pupil  who  has  been  matriculated  has  to  pay  a fee  of  one  dollar 

current,  which  devolves  on  the  prefect  for  his  trouble. 

Section  31. — On  leaving  the  establishment,  a certificate  of  departure  is  to  be  obtained  from 
the  prefect,  which  certificate  will  contain  the  indication  of  the  lectures  whicli  the  retiring 
member  has  attended  and  tlie  requisite  remarks  on  the  talents,  industry,  progress  and  morm 
conduct  of  the  student. 

Such  a certificate  is  not  required  for  admission  into  the  clerical  seminary. 

Section  32. — For  this  certificate  of  departure  a foe  of  three  dollars  is  paid,  which  accrue 
to  a fund  whereof  the  college  of  professors  has  the  disposal,  for  the  advantage  of  the  establish- 
ment. A stamp  of  fifteen  silver  groschen  is  charged  besides,  on  every  certificate  of  departure, 
for  charitable  purposes. 

Section  33. — Every  student  has,  moreover,  to  pay  yearly  three  dollars  to  the  accountant, 
which  go  into  the  coffers  of  the  establishment. 

Section  34 It  is  expected  of  all  students  of  the  seminary  that  their  beha-riour  with  regard- 

to  religion  and  morality  will  be  of  a kind  beseeming  them  as  candidates  for  holy  orders. 
Nearer  discipline  laws  will  hereafter  he  drawn  up  by  the  College  of  Preceptors  and  submitted 
to  superior  approbation. 

Section  35 — The  academic  year  -will  begin  and  end  with  a solemn  liigh  mass,  to  he  said 
by  a professor. 

Section  36. — The  lectures  of  the  winter  half-year  begin  on  the  16th  October  and  last  until 
the  day  before  Palm  Sunday. 

The  students  have  to  be  present  in  Paderhorn  on  the  14th  of  August,  for  the  solemnity  of 
his  Majesty’s  birth  day,  taking  place  on  the  15th. 
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The  lectures  of  the  summer  half-year  begin  on  Monday  after  Quasimodo  Sunday  {pominica 
in  Alhis),  and  last  until  the  31st  of  August. 

The  Autumn  vacations  last,  therefore,  from  the  1st  of  September  to  the  14th  of  October, 
and  die  Easter  vacations  from  Palm  Sunday  to  the  Monday  after  Dominica  in  Alhis. 

It  lies  ivith  the  bishop  to  decide  on  which  day  of  passion  week  the  students  may  leave 
Paderbom.  There  are  no  other  holidays  except  those  just  mentioned. 

At  Cludstmas  and  Whitsuntide  the  lectures  are  only  suspended  on  the  day  before,  and  on 
those  feast  days  themselves. 

Section  37 The  students  are  authorized  to  make  use  of  the  library  existing  in  the 

buildings  of  the  College  here,  but  have  to  observe  strictly  the  special  regulations  to  be  drawn 
up  concerning  it. 

^Section  38. The  bishop  will  appoint  a particular  accountant  for  the  Scminarium  Theo- 

dmiwww,  to  whom  are  to  be  paid,  in  quarterly  instalments,  out  of  the  geneiM  education  fund 
here  the  sums  which  his  Majesty  the  King  will  assign  for  the  Pliilosophico-theological 
Institution. 

Section  39- Every  quarter  the  accountant  pays  the  salaries  to  the  proiessors  or  the 

establishment,  and  every  yeai’,  in  January,  he  hands  die  yearly  accounts  to  the  bishop. 

Section  40.— The  bishop  decides  on  the  application  of  all  casual  economies,  in  agreement 
with  the  Royal  Ministry. 

Section  41 The  heating  and  cleaning  of  the  lecture-rooms  devolve  on  the  beadle,  who 

has  also  punctually  and  conscientiously  to  execute  all  commissions  given  him  by  the  prefect 
or  professors  in  the  interest  of  the  Seminarkm  Theodorianum.  The  beadle  is  appointed  by 
the  College  of  Preceptors,  and  receives  an  adequate  salary. 

Section  42. While  we  establish  by  the  present  Statutes  the  organization,  the  outward 

and  inward  relations  of  our  episcopal  Seminarium  Theodorianvm,  as  it  is  henceforwai'd  to 
consist,  and  to  work  for  its  great  end,  comprehending  the  welfai’e  of  our  whole  diocese,  we 
reserve  to  ourselves  the  right  to  effect,  with  the  assent  of  die  Royal  Ministers,  such  indivi- 
dual alterations  and  additions  as  might,  at  a future  period,  be  deemed  useful. 

Section  43. Witii  tiianks  to  God  we  see  during  the  time  of  our  episcopate  an  establish- 

ment called  into  existence,  on  which,  in  conjunction  with  our  clerical  seminaiy,  rest  our 
most  cherished  hopes  for  the  diocese.  We  trust  that  all  the  professors  who  shall  be  called  to 
work  in  the  same  will  labour  in  united  effort  and  in  a spirit  of  fratenial  concord  by  instruc- 
tion, by  example,  and  proper  discipline,  to  rear  a clergy  who  combine  sound  scientific 
acquirements,  mncere  piety,  and  true  pastoral  disposition,  with  profound  devotion  towai’ds  the 
exalted  person  of  his  Majesty,  our  most  gracious  Kuig  and  Lord,  and  an  attachment  to  the 
fetherland;  a clergy  who,  in  the  congregations  entrusted  to  their  shepherd's  care  will  be  the 
salt  of  die  earth  and  the  light  of  the  world,  and  will  perform  the  exalted  duties  of  the  priest 
in  a manner  which  will  do  justice  to  the  claims  of  the  present  time,  be  beneficial  for  this  life 
and  in  eternity,  and  lead  to  their  own  salvation  and  that  of  others. 

In  testimony  of  which  we  have  ratified  the  present  Statutes  by  our  own  signature  and  the 
impression  of  our  episcopal  seal. 

Done  in  Paderbom,  the  28th  of  March,  1844. 

The  Bishop, 

(Signed,)  Richard  Dammers. 

{Loco  Siffi/li.)  (Signed,)  Freusberg,  Apostolic  Notary. 


Answers  to  Special  Questions  for  the  Kingdom  of  Belgium, — Paper  0 (4). 

1.  Is  the  education  of  the  secular  clergy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  conducted 
exclusively  in  seminaiies,  or  partly  in  seminaries  and  pai'tly  in  schools  and  colleges  open  to 
the  laity  ? 

2.  Is  there  a seminary  in  every  diocese,  and  ai'e  the  diocesan  seminaries  under  the  exclu- 
sive direction  of  the  bishop  ? 

7.  Ai-e  institutions  like  those  known  in  France  by  the  name  of  “ Petits  Semwaires"  estab- 
lished in  Belgium  ? If  so,  what  is  their  constitution  ? 

The  organization  of  public  worsliip  in  Belgium  originates  in  the  convention  or  concordat 
concluded  by  the  First  Consul  Bonaparte  with  the  Pope  on  the  23rd  Fructidor,  year  IX., 
(iOth  September,  1801)  at  which  period  Belgium  was  united  with  France. 

The  11th  Article  of  that  Convention  states:  the  bishops  may  have  a chapter  in  their  cathe- 
dral and  a seminary  for  their  diocese,  without  entailing  on  Government  the  necessity  of 
endowing  them. 

The  law  of  the  18th  Germinal  year  X.,  (April  8th,  1802),  which  sanctions  the  concordat, 
says,  in  addition.  Article  23rd  : Ifhe  bishops  will  be  charged  with  the  organization  of  their 
^minaries,  and  the  statutes  of  such  organization  will  be  submitted  to  the  approbation  of  the 
Fhst  Consul,  i.e.,  of  the  chief  of  the  State. 

Although  the  Government  had  not  contracted  any  obligation  on  this  head,  the  law  of  the 
23rd  Veiitose,  year  XIL,  (Mai-ch  14th,  1804),  instituted  seminaries  endowed  by  the  State. 

Here  is  the  text  of  this  law. 

Art.  1st.  There  will  be  for  each  metropolitan  district,  and  under  the  name  of  seminaiy, 
an  educational  establishment  for  those  who  are  destined  for  the  clerical  profession. 

dogma,  ecclesiastical  history,  and  the  maxims  of  the  Gallican  Church 
will  be  taught  in  tliem  as  well  as  the  rules  ofsacred  eloquence. 

2 G 
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Art.  3rd.  There  will  be  examinations)  or  public  exei-cises,  on  the  several  branches  of 
teachin^r. 

Art.  4th.  In  future,  no  one  can  be  appointed  bishop,  vicar-general,  canon,  or  curate  of  the 
first  class,  without  having  passed  a public  examination  and  produced  a certificate  of  capacity 
on  all  the  subjects  enumerated  in  the  Art.  2. 

Art.  5th.  For  all  other  clerical  places  and  functions,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  have  gone 
tlirough  a public  exercitation  on  die  morality  and  dogma,  and  to  have  obtained  for  those 
subjects  a certificate  of  capacity. 

Art.  6th.  The  directors  and  professors  will  be  appointed  by  the  First  Consul  on  the 
indications  that  will  be  given  him  by  the  archbishops  and  suffragan  bishops. 

Art.  7th.  A national  house  and  library  will  be  granted  for  each  of  the  establishments  in 
question,  and  a suitable  sum.  will  be  assigned  for  the  keeping  and  expenses  of  the  said 
establishments. 

Art.  8th.  The  execution  of  the  present  law  will  be  provided  for  by  regulations  of  public 
administration. 

The  ailministration  of  seminaries  has  been  organized  by  the  decree  of  the  6th  November 
1813. 

By  the  62nd  Art.  of  the  preceding  decree,  the  said  administration  is  confided  to  a lureau^ 
composed  of  one  of  the  general  vicars,  who  presides  in  the  bishop’s  absence,  of  the  director  and 
bursar  of  the  seminary,  and  a fourth  member  acting  as  treasurer,  to  be  nominated  by  the 
Minister  of  Public  Woi-slhp,  on  the  advice  of  the  bishop  and  prefect. 

By  the  64th  Art.  tlie  administration  of  the  property  of  the  other  ecclesiastical  schools  in 
the  diocese  is  given  to  the  administrative  hureau  of  tlie  general  seminary. 

Under  the  Imperial  Government  the  secondaiy  schools  which  tlie  departments,  towns, 
bishops,  or  private  persons  wanted  to  establish,  to  be  more  specially  consecrated  to  pupils 
destined  for  the  clerical  profession,  were  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  university  (decree 
of  the  9th  of  April,  1809,  Ai-t.  4th,  and  decree  of  the  15th  of  November,  1811,  tit. 'IV., 
Art.  25). 

By  the  limitations  of  the  decree  of  the  15  th  of  November,  1811,  there  could  only  be  one 
secondary  ecclesiastical  school  in  each  department. 

Under  the  government  of  the  Low  Countries  (1814  to  1830),  the  State,  establishing  ite 
right  on  the  226th  Art.  of  the  fnndamental  law,  which  entrusted  public  instruction  to  its 
constant  cares,  proceeded  to  a new  organization  of  schools  of  all  degrees. 

The  order  of  the  14th  of  June,  1825,  contained  the  following  provision  with  regard  to 
secondary  ecclesiastical  schools. 

Art.  7th.  In  order  to  facilitiite  the  preparation  of  clergymen  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  cducjitional  institutions  destined  exclusively  for  tiie  reception  and  preparation  of 
candidates  for  the  clerical  profession,  may  be  established  under  the  du’ection  and  supervision 
of  the  chief  of  the  diocese. 

The  young  men  who  will  he  admitted  into  them  will  receive  literaryinstructionin  schools, 
colleges,  or  atlienica,  with  which  these  educational  establishments  will  be  connected,  accord- 
ing to  regulations,  which,  in  every  particular  case,  will,  with  om*  approbation,  be  decreed  by 
the  Home  Department. 

The  branches  of  instruction  taiight  in  gi’aminar  schools,  colleges,  and  athensea,  cannot  be 
taught  in  the  said  educational  establishments.  It  mil  be  enough  to  superintend  actively  the 
cai'os  bestowed  on  preparing  the  pupils  to  follow  the  scholastic  lessons,  and  to  hear'  them 
repeat  the  same. 

As  for  the  rest,  these  houses  will  be  organized  in  a manner  best  adapted  to  fiicilitate  a 
religions  education.  The  dogmas  of  Christian  religion  and  clerical  discipline  will,  more 
particuli'.rly,  bo  taught  iinder  the  di\*ection  of  the  diocesan  chief. 

They  must  be  established  in  a town  where  there  exists  an  acknowledged  grammar  school, 
college,  or  athenmum.  The  number  of  such  houses  cannot  exceed  ten  in  all  the  extent  of  the 
kingeiom.  The  designation  of  the  town  will  be  made  in  common  consent  by  the  diocesan 
chief  and  the  Home  Department,  aftei.’  having  previously  requested  our  authorization.  A 
decreo  of  the  same  day  (14tli  of  June,  1825),  erected,  under  the  name  of  Philosophical 
College,  an  establishment  of  preparatory  instruction  for  young  Roman  Catliolics  who  were 
destined  for  the  clerical  ]>rofession. 

The  decree  of  the  11th  of  July,  1825,  advanced  tlie  period  fixed  by  Art.  14tli  of  the  fore- 
going decree,  and  prohibited  the  reception  in  the  seminaries  of  any  pupils  who  had  not 
properly  gone  through  their  couree  of  study  in  tlie  said  college.  This  course  was  to  be  of 
two  years’  duration  at  least,  the  decree  of  the  14th  of  June,  1825,  deteimined  the  several 
branches  of  teaching. 

The  seat  of  the  Philosophical  College  was  fixed  at  Louvain,  neai-  the  university  established 
in  the  same  town. 

After  the  concordat  which  was  entered  into,  under  date  of  the  18th  of  June,  1827, yn 
order  to  remove  the  difficulties  to  which  the  execution  of  the  decrees  of  1825  had  given  rise, 
the  Government  declared  that  the  attendance  at  the  Philosophical  College  ceased  to  be  obliga- 
tory, and  became  optional  for  the  young  men  ivho  were  destined  for  the  study  of  theology, 
in  the  episcopal  seminaries  (decree  of  the  20tli  of  June  1829).  A decree  of  the  same  day 
empowered  the  head  of  the  diocese  to  admit  into  the  episcopal  seminaries,  independently  of 
the  pupils  of  the  philosophical  seminaries,  young  Roman  Catholics  who  had  completed  their 
pre]iaratory  studies  in  the  kingdom  anywhere  else  than  at  the  Philosophical  College,  and  who 
might  be  considered  as  having  acquired  the  necessary  capacity ; as  well  as  those  who,  with 
the  King’s  authorization,  had  made  their  studios  out  of  the  kingdom.  The  decree  of  the  14th 
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of  August,  1825,  liad  especially  precluded  from  obtaining  civil  employment  or  public 
functions,  pupils  who  should  have  studied  humanities  or  made  their  academical  or  theological 
studies  abroad. 

The  Philosophical  College  was  suppressed  by  decree  of  the  9th  of  January,  1830. 

In  the  com’se  of  the  same  year  the  events  took  place  which  resulted  in  Belgium  being 
constituted  into  an  independent  State.  The  Belgian  constitution,  decreed  on  the  7th 
February,  1831,  proclaimed  the  liberty  of  instruction  and  independence  of  the  clergy. 

By  Art.  IGtlr  the  State  has  no  right  to  interfere  either  in  the  nomination  or  installation 
of  ministers  of  any  persuasion  whatever.  Nevertheless  the  salai'ies  and  pensions  of  ministers 
of  religion  are  at  the  charge  of  the  State. 

ThSe  principles  have  deeply  modified  the  previous  legislation,  which  has  only  preserved 
the  disposition  concerning  the  administration  of  temporalities  and  religious  instruction. 

Belgium  is  divided  into  six  dioceses,  namely : — 
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Mechlin,  including  the  provinces 
Ghent,  „ j) 

Bruges,  „ „ 

Liege,  „ » 

Namur,  „ „ 

Tournay,  „ „ 


( of  Antwerp. 

^ of  Brabant, 
of  East  Flanders, 
of  Western  Flanders, 
f of  Liege- 
( of  Limbourg. 
j of  Namur. 

\ of  Luxemburgh. 
of  Haiuaiilt. 


There  is  a seminary  in  each  diocese. 

Th&  Petits  Seminaires  are  established  in  the  dioceses  of— 


Mechlin,  at  Mechlin,  province  of  Antwerp. 


Hoogstraeten,  „ 

Brabant. 

Wavre,  „ 

Bruges, 

Routers,  „ 

Western  Flanders. 

Ghent, 

St.  Nicholas,  „ 

Eastern  Flanders. 

Liege, 

St.  Trond,  „ 

Limburg,  Liege. 

Namur, 

Floreffe,  „ 

Namur. 

Bastogne,  „ 

Luxemburg. 

Touruay, 

Bonue  Esp^rauce,  „ 

Haiaault. 

Imlependently  of  these  establishments  w'hich  exist  in  virtue  of  anterior  legislation,  others 
have  been  created  in  virtue  of  constitutional  liberty;  and  which  are  sometimes  under  the 
dii-ection  of  the  diocesan  chiefe,  sometimes  under  that  of  religious  corporations,  independent 
of  the  secular  clergy,  as,  for  instance,  the  college  of  the  Jesuits. 

Availing  themselves  of  the  same  liberty,  the  bishops,  by  an  order  of  the  10th  of  June, 
1834,  have  decreed  the  erection  of  the  Catholic  University  at  Louvain,  after  the  suppression 
of  the  Government  University  m that  town. 

Constitutionally  the  State  is  a sti’anger  to  that  institution. 

The  Parish  Administration  has  placed  at  its  disposal  the  premises  of  the  ancient  univer- 
sity, a property  of  the  township  which  had  remained  unengaged. 

Independently  of  the  ordinary  faculties  of  philosophy  and  letters,  of  law,  medicine  and 
sciences,  there  is  at  the  University  of  Louvain  a faculty  of  theology,  the  courses  of  which  are 
indicated  in  the  following  programme  for  the  year  1852-53 : — 

Ordinary  Professors.' — Ecclesiastical  Law,  public  and  private;  Ecclesiastical  History; 
Holy  Scripture,  Hebrew,  Chaldean,  Syriac  and  Arabic ; Moral  Theology. 

Exlraordinary  Professors. — Canonical  Institutions,  Decretals ; SpecialDogmatic  Theology ; 
General  Dogmatic  Theology. 

3.  Is  the  fabric  of  tlie  seminaries  maintained  by  the  State  ? Ai’e  they  in  any  way  under 
the  supervision  of  tlie  Minister  of  the  Interior  ? 

The  revenues  of  seminaries  consist,  in  great  part,  of  the  produce  of  foundations  made  for 
their  benefit.  The  expense  of  their  administration  is,  besides,  provided  for  by  means  of  pen- 
sions paid  by  the  pupils,  the  greatest  part  whereof  proceeds  from  exhibitions  allowed  on  the 
State  Funds  or  founded  by  private  liberalities,  for  want  of  sufficient  resources  either  of  the 
seminary  or  of  the  fabric  of  the  Cathedral  Church.  The  constructions  or  repairs  to  be  made 
to  the  buildings  of  the  great  seminaries  are  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  provinces  which  form  the 
circumscription  of  the  diocese,  conformably  to  Art.  107  of  the  decree  of  the  30th  of  December, 
1809 ; Art.  69,  No.  9,  of  the  provincial  law  of  the  30th  of  April,  1836. 

There  is  besides  allowed  hy  the  annual  budget  of  the  State  to  every  great  seminary  a 
subsidy  of  8,000  fcs.  to  be  applied  to  the  salaries  of  professors.  This  grant  was  suppressed 
in  1848,  for  the  seminary  of  the  diocese  of  Liege,  the  resources  of  which  appeared  sufficient 
to  supply  all  its  wants. 

The  State  or  provinces  do  not  contribute  to  the  keeping  of  the  Petits  Seynvtaires,  which 
must  subsist  on  the  produce  of  the  pensions  of  the  boarders  and  payment  of  the  day- 
scholars. 

The  Petits  Seminaires,  established  in  virtue  of  the  authorization  of  Government,  enjoy, 
besides,  the  foundations  made  to  their  profit. 

The  wants  of  the  principal  seminai’Ies  are  always  supplied  in  preference  to  the  other 
ecclesiastical  schools  (Art.  72,  of  the  decree  of  the  6th  of  November,  1813). 

With  regard  to  the  admmistration  of  the  property  of  the  seminaries,  the  imperial  decree 
of  the  6th  of  November,  1813,  is  still  in  vigour  in  Belgium. 
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By  that  decree  tlie  bureau  for  the  administration  of  the  property  of  the  principal  semina- 
ries, which  have  also  the  management  of  secondaiy  schools,  is  constituted,  as  was  said  in  the 
answers  to  questions  1,  2,  and  7. 

For  all  acts  which  deviate  from  ordinary  administmtion,  such  as  the  acquisition  of  goods, 
gratuitously  or  on  the  performance  of  a certain  sertdce,  exchanges,  lawsuits,  &c.,  this  office 
must  have  the  authorization  of  the  Ministerial  Department  for  Public  Worship. 

The  interfbreiice  of  civil  authority  in  matter  of  accounts  is  determined  by  the  following 
dispositions  of  the  said  decree,  Art.  78.  Tlie  administrative  commission  of  seminaries  shall 
hand  to  the  prefect  (governor  of  the  province),  at  the  commencement  for  each  half-year, 
memorandums  of  the  payments  made  by  the  bursars,  and  the  receipted  cheques. 

The  prefect  shall  give  a discharge  an^  address  a duplicate  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Wor 
ship  with  his  own  obseiwations. 

Art.  78.  The  treasurer  and  bursar  in  eacli  seminary  will,  in  the  month  of  January,  give 
in  their  accounts  of  receipts  and  expenditure,  without  being  obliged  to  name  the  pupils  who 
may  have  sliarod  in  the  funds  devoted  to  alms ; the  approbation  given  by  the  bishop  to  such 
expenses  will  do  instead  of  proofs  and  illustrations. 

Art.  80.  The  accounts  must  be  signed  by  the  bishop,  who  will  transmit  them  to  the 
Minister  of  Public  Worship;  and  if  no  motive  opposes  the  approbation,  the  minister  will 
return  them  to  the  bishop,  who  will  adjust  them  definitively,  and  give  a discharge. 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  preceding  dispositions  have  no  sanction  under  the  present 
re[/ime,  and  are  no  longer  executed  in  a complete  manner. 

4.  Are  students  destined  for  the  clerical  order  alloived  to  make  their  studies  in  letters  or 
philosophy  in  schools  or  colleges  open  to  the  laity  ? 

5.  Do  such  students  ever  proceed  to  the  universities,  and  there  graduate  in  tlieolc^y, 
before  entering  a seminary  ? Does  this  frequently  occur  ? 

Tlie  jireparatory  education  for  the  Catholic  Clergy  in  Belgium  begins  in  the  Petits  Seini- 
naires  directed  by  the  bishops,  or  in  the  colleges  of  religious  corporations,  which  are  opened 
also  to  the  laity.  The  study  of  theology  is  pursued  in  seminaries  under  the  same  direction, 
and  is  completed  by  the  elite  of  the  pupils  at  the  University  of  Louvain.  Some  young  men 
repair  besides  to  the  Roman  College  at  Rome,  to  perfect  themselves.  Such  is  the  general 
tenor  of  the  facts,  which  might,  however,  present  some  exceptions,  since  it  belongs  to  the 
diocesan  chiefs  to  admit  into  their  great  seminaries,  pupils  who  have  made  their  preparatory 
studies  in  institutions  exclusively  open  to  the  laity. 

6.  Is  it  permitted  to  Irish  students  to  live  as  pensioners  in  Belgian  seminaries  ? Are  any 
returns  made  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  from  wliich  the  nunrner  of  such  students,  if  any, 
may  be  ascertained  ? 

Theology  is  taught  not  only  in  seminaries  instituted  by  the  law;  but  it  may  be  taught 
also  in  all  the  other  establishments  in  virtue  of  the  liberty  of  instruction. 

Independently  of  the  Faculty  of  Theology  which  exists  at  Louvain,  that  science  is  also 
taught  esjiecially  in  the  establishment  of  the  Jesuits  at  Tronchieniies,  to  the  new  members 
of  tiiat  corporation. 

Irisli  students,  as  well  as  other  strangers  to  Belgium,  may  enter  the  free  establishments ; it 
is  lawful  for  the  bishops  to  admit  them  into  their  seminaries. 

The  annexed  statistical  Compendium  of  Public  Worship  (1841-50)  states,  ])age  28,  that, 
at  the  time  of  the  general  census  effected  in  1846,  there  were  in  the  institutions  of  the 
Jesuits  existing  then  in  Belgium,  178  foreigners,  without  distinction  of  origin. 

Tliere  are  in  Belgium  a few  foundation-scholai'ships  annexed  to  the  Irish  College  at 
Louvain,  for  the  benefit  of  young  Irishmen. 


Answees  to  General  Questions  for  tlie  Kingdom  of  Belgium. — Paper  N. 
Besides  the  answers  given  to  the  series  of  special  questions  for  Belgium,  the  Government 
having  no  action  on  the  internal  management  of  the  establishments  o?  religious  instruction, 
does  not  possess  the  necessary  informations  to  answer  the  general  questions. 

The  facts  come  to  its  knowledge  are  consigned  in  the  following  returns,  comprehending: — 
I.  The  “personnel  ” and  courses  of  the  groat  and  small  seminaries. 

II.  The  number  of  pupils  in  such  establishments. 

III.  The  list  of  exhibitions  conferred  by  the  State. 


I.  Personnel  of  Professors  and  Lectures. 


(a)  In  the  large  Seminaries. 

Mechlin. 

1 President  and  Professor  of  Moral  Theology. 
1 Vice-Principal. 

1 Professor  of  Holy  Scripture. 

1 „ of  Moral  Theology, 

1 „ of  Moral  Theology  and  Ecclesias- 

tical History. 

1 „ of  Canon  Law  and  Liturgies. 

1 „ of  Dogmatic  Theology  and  Sacred 

Elo(|uence. 

1 „ of  Dogmatic  Theology. 

Bruges. 

1 President  and  Professor  of  Holy  Scripture. 


1 Professor  of  Dogmatic  Theology. 

1 „ of  Moral  Theology. 

1 Bursar  and  Professor  of  Liturgies  and  Canon 
Law. 

1 Professor  of  Moral  Theology. 

1 Director  andProfessorof  HaturalPhilosophy, 
and  Ecclesiastical  History. 

1 Professor  of  Holy  Scripture  and  Sacred 
Eloquence. 

Ghent. 

1 President  and  Professor  of  Canon.  Law. 

1 Professor  of  Holy  Scripture. 

1 „ of  Theology, 

1 Bursar  and  Professor  of  Dogmatic  Theology  . 
1 Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History. 
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1 Director  and  Professor  of  Liturgies. 

Liege. 

1 President  and  Professor  of  Moral  Theology. 
1 Professor  of  Dogmatic  Theology. 

1 „ of  Dogmatic  Theology. 

1 „ of  Holy  Sci'ipture. 

„ of  Moral  Tlieology. 

1 ,,  of  Canon  Law,  Ecclesiastical  His- 

tory and  Librarian. 

1 „ of  Liturgies  and  Bursar. 

Namur. 

1 President. 

1 Professor  of  Liturgies  and  Director  of  Moral 
Theology. 

1 „ of  Canon  Law  and  Ecclesiastical 

History. 

1 „ of  Holy  Scripture. 

1 „ of  Dogmatic  Theology. 

ToUBNEr. 

1 President. 

1 Professor  of  Holy  Scripture. 

1 „ of  Dogmatic  Theology. 

1 „ of  Moral  Theology. 

1 „ of  Canon  Law  and  Ecclesiastical 

History. 

I „ of  Sacred  Eloquence. 

1 „ of  Rites,  and  Bursar. 

(6)  In  the  little  Seviinaries. 

At  Mechlin  (Diocese  of  Mechlin). 

1 Superior  and  Professor  of  Sacred  Eloquence. 
1 Bursar. 

1 Sub-regent. 

1 

1 

1 Professor  of  Introduction  to  Philosophy,  of 
Logics  and  Metaphysics. 

1 „ of  Logics,  of  Metaphysics,  and  Phi- 

losophy of  History. 

1 „ of  Moral  Philosophy,  History  of 

Philosophy  and  Mathematics. 

1 „ ofNaturalPhilosophy,  Astronomy, 

Chemistry,  and  Elements  of 
Natural  History. 

1 „ of  Introduction  to  Holy  Scripture, 

Theology,  demonstration  of 
Christian  Religion,  HebrewLan- 
guage,  and  G-reelc  Literature. 

1 „ of  Mathematics  and  History. 

1 „ of  Rhetorics. 

1 „ of  the  second  form. 

1 „ of  the  third  form. 

1 „ of  the  fourth  form. 

1 „ of  the  fifth  form. 

1 „ of  the  sixth  form. 

At  Hooqstbaeten  (Diocese  of  Mechlin). 

1 Director  and  Professor  of  French  Literature- 
1 Sub-regent. 

1 Professor  of  Rhetorics. 

1 „ of  the  second  form  and  German 

language. 

1 „ of  the  third  fonu. 

1 „ of  the  fourth  form  and  Natural 

Philosophy. 

1 „ of  the  fifth  form. 

1 „ of  the  sixth  form, 

1 „ of  French  Language. 

1 „ of  Mathematics  and  History. 

At  Watre  (Diocese  of  Mechlin). 

1 Director  and  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

1 Bursar  and  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy 
and  History. 

1 Sub-regent  and  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

1 Sub-regent. 

1 Professor  of  Rhetorics. 

1 „ of  the  second  form. 

^ ,,  of  the  third  form. 


1 

1 

1 

1 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1 

1 


1 

1 

1 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1 

1 

1 

1 


Professor  of  the  fourth  form 
Language. 

„ of  the  fifth  form. 

„ of  the  sixth  form. 

„ of  the  PreparatoryCI 

ish  Language. 
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At  Roulees  (Diocese  of  Bruges). 
Superior. 

Bursar. 

Professor  of  Philosophy. 

„ of  Rhetorics. 

„ of  Poetry. 

„ of  Syntax. 

„ of  Grammar. 

„ of  the  fifth  form. 

„ of  the  sixth  form. 

„ of  the  French,  Flemish  and  Eng- 
lish Languages. 

„ of  the  French  Language. 

„ of  the  French  and  Flemish  Lan- 

guages. 

„ of  the  French  and  Flemish  Lan- 

guages and  Drawing. 

„ of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Phi- 

losophy. 

„ of  Drawing. 

„ of  Drawing. 

Inspector. 


At  St.  Nicholas  (Diocese  of  Ghent). 
Superior. 

Professor  of  Philosophy. 

„ of  Philosophy  and  English  Lan- 


guage. 

„ of  Rhetorics. 

„ of  Poetiy. 

„ • of  the  third  form. 

„ of  the  fourth  form. 

„ of  the  filth  form. 

„ of  the  sixth  form  and  History. 

„ of  Natural  Philosophy  and  German 
Language. 

„ of  Mathematics  and  Natural  His- 
tory. 

Inspector. 

Bursar  and  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
Professor  of  Music. 


At  St.  Trond  (Diocese  of  Liege). 

1 Director. 

1 Head  Master. 

1 Professor  of  Theology. 

1 „ of  Theology. 

1 „ of  Philosophy. 

1 „ of  Natural  Sciences  and  Mathe- 

matics, 

1 „ of  Superior  Rhetorics. 

1 „ of  Inferior  Rhetorics. 

1 Regent  of  the  second  form. 

1 „ of  the  third  form. 

1 „ of  the  fourth  form. 

1 „ of  the  fifth  form. 

1 „ of  the  sixth  form. 

1 Regent. 

1 Professor  of  Theology  and  of  Ancient  and 
Modern  Languages. 

1 „ of  Mathematics,  History,  and  Geo- 

graphy. 

1 „ of  Mathematics,  History,  and  Geo- 

graphy. 

1 „ ofHistory,  Geography, andModem 

Languages. 

1 „ of  Modern  Languages. 

1 „ of  Modern  Languages. 

1 President  of  Studies. 

At  Florefee  (Diocese  of  Namur). 

1 Superior  and  Professor  of  Demonstration  of 
Religion. 

1 Head  Master. 
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1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Professor  of  Philosopliy,  Hebrew  Literature, 
Sacred  Eloqu  ence,  and  Plain  Cbant. 
„ of  Philosophy. 

„ of  Physics, NaturalHistory,  Sacred 

Eloquence,Mathematics,andGrer- 
man  Language. 

„ of  History,  Greek,  andLatin  Philo- 

logy, of  Chant. 

„ of  Rhetorics. 

„ of  Poetry. 

„ of  the  third  form  and  German 

Language. 

„ of  the  fourth  form. 

„ of  the  fifth  form. 

,,  of  the  sixth  form  and  chant. 

„ of  the  seventh  form. 

„ of  Mathematics  and  German  Lan- 

guage. 

Inspector  and  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Inspector. 

At  Bastogne  (Diocese  of  Namur). 

Superior. 

Bursar. 

Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  Sacred 
Eloquence. 

„ of  Philosophy,  of  Demonstration 

of  Religion,  of  Greek  and  Latin 
Philology,  of  Chant 

„ of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Mathe- 

matics. 


1 Professor  of  Natural  History,  Anthropology 
and  Mathematics. 

1 „ ofRhetoricsandFrenchLiterature. 

1 „ of  Poetry  and  Chant. 

1 „ of  the  third  form  and  Chant. 

1 ,,  of  the  fourth  form  and  Chant. 

1 „ of  the  fifth  form. 

1 „ ofthe  sixth  form  and  Mathematics. 

1 Director. 

1 Professor  of  History  and  Geography. 

1 „ of  Mathematics  and  Inspector. 

1 Inspector  and  Professor  of  German  Language 
At  Boshe-Esperance  (Diocese  of  Toumay). 


1 President. 

1 Professor  of  Philosophy. 

1 „ of  Philosophy. 

1 „ of  Rhetorics. 

1 „ of  Poetrj^. 

1 „ of  the  third  form. 

1 „ of  the  fourth  form. 

1 „ of  the  fifth  form. 

1 „ of  the  sixth  form. 

1 „ of  Elementary  Class. 

1 „ of  Physics  and  Superior  Mathe- 

matics. 

1 „ of  Mathematics. 

1 Bursar. 

1 Usher. 

1 

1 „ 


II.  Exhibitioits. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  number  and  amount  of  exhibitions  (bourses),  and  half- 
exhibitions (demi-bourses),  created  by  the  State  for  the  benefit  of  pupils  of  the  diocesan 
seminaries  in  the  kingdom. 

The  rate  of  full  exliibitions  is  432f.  28c.,  that  of  half-exhibitions,  211f.  64c. 

They  are  conferred  by  the  King  on  the  proposition  of  the  diocesan  chiefs. 


Seminaries. 

Full 

Exliibi- 

tious. 

Half 

Exhibi- 

Amount 

of 

Exliibitions. 

Mechlin,  . 

16 

50 

f. 

17,354 

49 

Bruges, 

11 

25 

9,947 

08 

Ghent, 

14 

25 

11,216 

92 

Liege, 

14 

28 

11,847 

84 

Namur, 



54 

11,428 

58 

Tournay,  . 

11 

35 

12,063 

48 

66 

217 

73,858 

39 

Since  1848  the  exhibitions  affected  to  the  Seminary  of  Liege  are  no  longer  paid  hy  the 
State.  This  estahlishment  seemed  to  be  in  a position  to  provide,  by  means  of  its  own 
resources,  for  the  maintenance  of  poor  pupils. 

There  exists,  besides,  a certain  number  of  old  private  foundations,  which  are  conferred 
according  to  rules  determined  by  those  foundations,  each  of  wliich  is  provided  with  a special 
administration. 

III.  Number  of  Pupiis  in  the  Seminaries. 

The  number  of  priests  that  were  ordained  in  the  different  seminaries  during  the  year  1853, 
has  been,  for  the  diocese  of 

Mechlin,  . . 35 

Bruges,  . • 20 

Ghent,  . . 24 

Liege,  . . 32 

Namur,  . . 35 

Tournay,  . . 15 


The  number  of  pupils  in  the  seminaries  at  the  time  of  the  general  census  (15th  of  October, 
1846),  was  at — 


Mechlin, 

. 178 

Bruges, 

Ghent, 

. 132 

. 113 

Tournay, 

84 

Liege, 

. 119 

Namur, 

. 114 
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Eespatcs  from  Sir  Robert  Pakenham,  Her  Majesty’s  Envoy  Extraordinary  and.  Minister  ArrENPix.  No.  lo. 

Plenipotentiary  at  the  Coiu't  of  Portugal,  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendok.  Portugal. 

^ Despatch  from  Sir 

My  Lord,  Lisbon,  Feb.  18,  1854.  E.  Pakenham. 

By  yovu’  Lordship’s  despatch,  marked  Circular  of  30th  November  last,  I was  instructed 
to  use  luy  best  endeavours  to  procure  detailed  answers  to  certain  printed  queries,  which 
were  therewith  enclosed — one  set  of  them  relating  generally  to  the  management  of  seminaries 
or  colleo'es  professedly  destined  to  the  education  of  secular  clergy,  the  other  being  special 
questions  relating  to  tlie  kingdom  of  Portugal. 

I have  now  the  honour  to  enclose  three  Papers,  marked  A,  B,  C,  containing  the  best 
answers  which  I have  been  able  to  obtain  to  these  several  queries. 

The  answers  given,  in  the  Paper  marked  B,  to  queries  5 to  9,  inclusive,  of  the  series 
specially  relating  to  the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  I heg  leave  to  refer  to  as  conveying  an  accu- 
rate idea  of  the  footing  upon  which  the  education  of  persons  intended  for  holy  orders  now 
stands  in  this  country. 

I am  informed  that  the  proceeds  of  the  “ Bulla  da  Santa  Cruzada,”  of  which  mention  is 
made  in  Answer  No.  5,  and  of  which  a summary  in  the  Portuguese  language  is  herewith 
enclosed  (enclosure  D),  would  amount  annually  to  a large  sum  of  money — perhaps  not  less 
than  ten  thousand  pounds  sterling — if  carefnlly  collected  and  accounted  for,  which  sum 
would  go  far  towards  accomplishing  the  object  for  which  the  bull  was  issued  ; but  I am 
also  assured,  that  in  the  collection  and  administration  of  tins  fund  so  many  hands  are  con- 
cerned, that  but  a small  proportion  of  it  is  really  applied  to  the  purposes  of  its  institution ; 
and  hence  the  state  of  poverty  and  decadency  to  which,  in  the  absence  of  any  other  pro- 
vision, the  education  of  the  priesthood  is  now  reduced  ha  tliis  country. 

I expect  to  receive,  in  the  course  of  a few  days,  a second  set  of  answers  to  the  same 
queries,  which  I have  applied  for  through  another  chamael,  and  which  may  serve  to  test 
the  accuracy  of  the  answers  which  I have  now  the  honour  to  enclose ; but  as  it  is  not  cer- 
tain how  soon  they  loiay  come  into  my  possession,  I think  it  better  not  to  delay  on  tliis 
account  the  transmission  of  what  I have  frie  honour  to  forward  with  the  present  despatch. 

I liave,  &C-, 

(Signed,)  R.  Pakenham. 


Answers  to  Special  Questions  for  the  Kingdom  of  Portugal. — Paper  0 (6).  Answers  to  Special 

Enclosure  B,  in  Sfr  Robert  Pakenham’s  Desiiatch  of  the  18th  of  Fehruaiy,  1854.  Ktogdomor^^^ 

1.  Is  the  education  of  the  secular  clergy  conducted  in  seminaries  exclusively,  or  partly  in  o (6> 

seminai'ies  and  partly  in  schools  and  colleges  open  to  the  laity? 

Before  1833,  the  education  of  the  secular  clergy  was  conducted  in  seminaries  within 
wliich  the  students  resided.  But  tlie  halls  not  destined  for  mere  theological  studies  were 
open  to  lay  students.  Lay  students  could  pursue  in  these  seminaries  their  studies  in  letters 
and  philosophy.  They  served  as  preparatory  schools  for  the  university. 

2.  Is  there  a seminary  in  each  diocese,  and  are  the  diocesan  seminaiies  under  the  exclusive 

direction  of  the  bishop  ? 3.  Ai-e  the  studies  in  the  seminaries  conducted  according  to  rules 

and  regulations  emanating  from  or  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Ecclesiastical  Af&irs  ? Is 
the  fabric  of  the  seminaries  maintained  by  the  State  ? 

There  was  a seminary  in  every  diocese  of  the  kingdom,  and  these  diocesan  seminaries 
were  under  the  exclusive  direction  of  the  bishop.  He  established  and  altered  rules;  and 
tliese  new  and  modified  rules  received  the  sanction  of  the  Minister  of  Ecclesiastical  Affidrs, 
and  therefore,  if  necessary,  the  force  of  law. 

These  seminaries  had  sufficient  revenues  springing  from  lands,  tithes,  and  stejmressed 
henejices.  The  lands  were  partly  ancient  royal  donations,  partly  legacies,  and  partly  pur- 
chases from  the  economies  of  tlie  seminaries.  The  tithes  were  such  portions  of  the  tithes  of 
rich  iiarishes  as  were  more  than  enough  to  support  a parish  priest  and  curates,  and  repair 
the  church.  These  sui’plus  tithes  were  assigned  by  the  State  for  the  support  of  the  diocesan 
seminary. 

The  suppressed  henefices  were  the  unnecessary  canonries  or  other  ecclesiastical  offices 
belonging  to  certain  churches.  Thus,  if  tlie  College  of  Canons  consisted,  say,  of  ten,  it 
was  reduced  to  eight,  and  the  revenues  of  the  suppressed  canons  were  assigned  to  the 
seminary.  In  this  way  the  seminaries  wore  abundantly  endowed  without  di’aiving  on  or 
burdening  the  treasiuy. 

The  repairs  of  the  seminary  were  out  of  the  abundant  funds  of  the  seminary  itself. 

4,  Are  students  destined  for  the  clerical  order  allowed  to  make  their  studies  in  letters 
and  philosophy  in  schools  or  colleges  open  to  the  laity? 

Students,  as  soon  as  they  received  the  first  of  the  ecclesiastical  orders  or  tonsure,  were 
expected  to  attend  studies  ivithin  the  seminaries.  They  should  have,  as  essential  for  the 
reception  of  further  ordination,  certificates  of  attendance  either  from  the  seminaries  or  from 
any  of  the  convents  of  the  regular  clergy  whose  schools  they  were  in  the  habit  of  frequent- 
ing- Before  the  reception  of  toiisime  they  could  study  where  tliey  liked. 

5.  Do  such  students  ever  proceed  to  the  universities,  and  there  graduate  in  theology 
before  entering  a seminary?  Does  this  frequently  occur? 

It  rarely  occurred  that  students  graduated  in  tlie  university  before  entering  the  semi- 
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nary.  Such  case.s  have  occun’ed  hut  rarely.  The  custom  vas  tliis : students  pursued  their 
preliminary  studies  in  the  seminaries  prepared  there  for  the  univei'sity  examinations,  and 
then  graduated.  They  sometimes  took  out  their  degrees  while  still  in  minor  orders,  that 
is,  in  orders  that  did  not  bind  them  in*evocably  to  the  sacred  ministry,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  even  after  priesthood. 

Great  inducements  were  held  out  to  students  to  graduate  in  the  university.  Those  who 
attfiined  university  honom’s  were  selected,  c(Bleri3  j)aribU'S,  for  ecclesiastical  benefices. 

Two  classes  of  ecclesiastical  students  graduated  at  the  University  of  Coimbra — the  secu- 
lar and  reguliix  clergy.  Each  congregation  of  the  regular  clergy  had  a representative 
house  or  hosjutium  in  Coimbra.  The  most  talented  students  of  each  congregation  were 
sent  thither  from  eveiy  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  supported  at  the  expense  of  their  respec- 
tive hospitiums. 

The  students  of  the  secular  clei-gy  had  to  pay,  out  of  their  own  means,  for  their  support 
and  lodging,  and  univei’sity  fees. 

But  if  they  were  poor,  they  had  only  to  solicit  support,  lodging,  books,  and  fees,  and, 
as  a general  rule,  they  received  all  from  either  of  the  two  Colleges  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul  in  Coimbi-a.  These  admirable  institutions  for  the  shelter  and  support  of  indigent 
youtlis  of  talent,  were  supported  like  the  diocesan  seminaries,  and,  unhappily,  like  the 
diocesan  seminaides,  were  swept  away  in  the  memorable  year  1833.  The  “poor  scholar” 
has  now  no  home  at  the  university. 

It  must  be  carefully  remarked  that  tliese  statements  are  true  only  of  the  period  previoun 
to  1833;  for  since  that  year  there  has  been  scai'cely  anything  in  the  shape  of  ecclesi- 
astical education  in  tliis  country;  that  is,  this  country  has  been,  during  twenty  yeai-s, 
without  diocesan  seminaries,  or  -without  any  system  or  place  of  education  for  tlie  cIci-ct- 

The  only  exceptions  to  this  statement  are  the  existence  of  a few  students  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Coimbra,  and  the  struggling  endurance  of  the  remote  seminaries  of  Braga  and 
Oporto  for  their  respective  dioceses.  In  latter  years  the  Patriarch  of  Lisbon  has  succeeded, 
out  of  his  scanty  means,  in  maintaining  daily  lessons  for  a few  exte^-nal  students  in  theo- 
logy and  canon  law.  The  students  reside  where  they  please.  The  bishops  would  have 
their  diocesan  seminaries  if  they  could;  but  the  short-sighted  policy  of  1833  left  the 
bishops  and  clergy  scarcely  enough  to  clothe  and  support  themselves.  The  State  has,  at 
last,  recognized  Its  fatal  error ; it  seems  desirous  of  reconstructiiig,  in  proportion  to  its 
present  impoverished  means,  some  of  the  ruined  ecclesiastical  establishments  of  the  country. 
The  diocesair  seminaries  are  to  be  revived.  The  Court  of  Rome  has  induced  the  Goveni- 
ment  to  consent  that  these  institutions  should  be  suj)ported  by  the  income  that  would 
s)>ring  from  what  is  called  a Papal  Bull  of  the  Crusade.  This  is  a leave  granted  by  tire 
Holy  See  for  the  eating  of  meat  in  Lent,  orr  condition  that  those  who  use  the  leave  will 
give  an  alms,  according  to  their  means,  towar’ds  the  supj>ort  of  tire  diocesan  seminaries. 

That  of  Santarem,  for  the  diocese  of  Lisbon,  was  solemnly  opened,  last  November,  by  the 
Patriarch  in  person.  According  to  its  statutes,  lay  students  can  attend  the  Iralls  that  are 
not  destined  exclusively  for  theology.  The  college  is  to  support  as  many  ecclesiastical 
students  as  its  income  will  permit;  the  rest  must  pay  pensions.  The  lay  students  have 
to  pay  for  their  education.  The  rules  had  the  published  sanction  of  the  Minister  of  Eccle- 
siastical Afeirs,  but  his  right  of  irrterfererree  ceases  there ; the  Patriarch  has  exclusive  coir- 
trol  over  j)rofessors  and  irrternal  arrangements. 

6.  Is  it  permitted  to  Irish  students  to  live  as  pensioners  in  Portuguese  semiiraries,  and  are 
any  returns  made  to  the  Minister  of  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  from  which  the  number  of  such 
students,  if  any,  may  be  ascertained? 

It  has  been  always  permitted  to  Irish  students  to  Hve  as  pensioners  in  Portuguese  semi- 
naries. There  was  no  impediment  ever  placed  irr  their  way;  on  tire  contrary,  they  were 
received  with  much  favour  when  furnished  -with  the  mual  letters  fr’om  their  bishop  soliciting 
for  them  protection  and  kindness. 

But  the  number  of  Irish  students  entering  Portuguese  seminaries  for  the  education  of  the 
neculur  clergy,  were,  at  least  within  the  last  thirty  years,  very  few.  It  is  an  exaggeration 
to  state  the  number  within  that  period  in  all  Portugal  as  ten. 

From  all  the  educational  establishments  of  the  kingdom  subject  to  the  tutelage  of  the 
State,  returns  of  the  annual  number  of  students  arc  usually  forwiU'ded  to  the  “ Supreme 
Council  of  Public  Instruction”  residing  in  the  University  of  Coimbra.  That  supreme  council 
issues  its  orders  and  makes  its  inquiries  in  “ the  name  of  the  King.” 

When  the  diocesan  seminaries  existed,  they  usually  forwarded  to  that  body  the  names 
and  number  of  their  students,  and  these  returns  were  then  transmitted  annually  to  the 
Minister  of  Ecclesiastical  Affairs ; but  it  would  be  now  utterly  impossible  to  reach  returns 
that  have  ceased  to  be  made  for  more  than  twenty  years. 

7.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  Irish  College  in  Lisbon?  What  number  of  students  is 
there  now  therein?  Does  it  receive  any  contidbution  from  the  State? 

There  are  two  Irish  Colleges  in  Lisbon — one  for  the  secular  clergy,  or  St.  Patneks,  and 
one  for  that  body  of  the  regular  priesthood  called  Friius  Preachers,  or  Dominicans.  Ibe 
latter  is  called  “ Corpo  Santo.”  _ , 

“ St.  Patrick’s”  is,  and  has  been  since  1833,  but  a name.  Its  principal  income  proceeded 
from  a certain  portion  of  tithes  and  otlier  surplus  ecclesiastical  revenues  assigned  since  its 
foundation  by  the  State  for  its  support. 

On  the  expulsion  of  Don  Miguel  and  the  establishment  of  the  constitutional  goveniment 
of  Donna  Maria,  these  revenues  were,  as  the  result  of  a general  measure,  -withdrawn  from 
“ St.  Patrick’s.”  From  that  moment  the  college  ceased  to  exist  as  an  educational  esfriblisti- 
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ment.  Its  present  income  is  very  small,  not  reacliing  £100  a year,  and  it  receives  at 
present  no  contribution  fi'ora  tlie  State.  It  furnislied  in  former  times  many  eminent  men  to 
the  Irish  Catholic  Church ; in  it  were  educated  the  late  Dr.  Murphy,  Bishop  of  Cork,  and 
Dr.  Crotty,  late  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Maynooth,  and  Bishop  of  Cloyne  and 
Ross. 

8.  Do  such  students  annually  graduate  in  theology  in  the  University  of  Lisbon,  or  else- 
where ? 

When  students  did  exist  in  St.  Patrick’s,  they  could  have  graduated,  if  they  ]->leased,  in 
the  University  of  Coimbra;  and  in  some  instances  did  so.  The  University  of  Coimbra  is 
the  only  one  in  Portugal. 

i).  Are  institutions  analogous  to  the  “ Petits  Semit/aires"  in  France  established  in  Portugal  ? 
and  if  so,  what  is  their  constitution? 

There  exist  at  present  in  Portugal  no  institutions  analogous  to  the  Petits  S^imnaires” 
•of  France.  Before  1833  the  convents  of  the  priesthood  belonging  to  the  religious  orders 
were  the  nurseries  for  the  secular  clergy’ ; they  attained  much  of  tlie  object  that  the  “ Petits 
Se/ninaires"  have  in  view. 

In  almost  every  convent  in  Lisbon,  and  throughout  the  kingdom,  there  w’ere  open  and 
(Tratuitous  schools  of  philosophy  and  theology,  and  canon  law.  hlany  children,  some  of 
indigent,  some  of  wealthy  parents,  received  Avithin  the  Avails  of  these  convents  support  as 
well  as  education.  Each  “father”  of  the  convent  was  peianitted  to  take  under  Ins  care 
one  or  more  children,  and  support  them  if  his  means  or  his  appointed  amount  or  ration  of 
bread,  meat,  &c.,  Avould  permit  him:  all  this  Avas  done  gi’atuitously.  But  besides  those 
convents  in  general,  there  Avere,  up  to  the  destructh-e  year  of  1833,  in  Lisbon  four  couA’cnts 
of  the  regular  clergy  having  public  gratuitous  schools  in  Avhich  education  Avas  given,  extend- 
ing from  the  fii’st  elements  to  that  amount  of  instruction  that  would  enable  the  students  to 
givuluate  in  the  university. 

These  Avoro  the  monks  of  St.  Jerome,  in  Belem,  the  congregation  of  the  third  Order  of 
St.  Francis,  at  the  CoiiA'-ent  of  Jesus,  that  of  St.  Philip  Neri,  at  the  Espirito  Santo,  and  the 
Canons  Regular  of  St.  Augustine  at  the  Convent  of  St.  Vincent.  To  speak  only  of  one  of 
them,  the  Convent  of  St.  Vincent,  the  enlightened  and  muniiicent  clergymen  of  that  house — 
they  Avere  the  children  exclusively  of  the  nobility — maintained,  at  tlieir  OAvn  cost,  a most 
liberal  and  extensive  educational  establishment. 

Besides  the  usual  halls  for  preliminary  education  and  for  the  classical  languages,  they  had 
chaii's  for  the  principal  modern  languages,  English,  Fi’ench,  and  Italian,  and  for  some  of 
the  Oriental,  as  Arabic  and  HebreAv.  They  had  also  a school  of  natural  philosophy,  fur- 
nished Avith  a large  amount  of  costly  instniments  for  illustration.  The  Avriter  of  this  had  an 
opportunity  of  admiring  some  of  those  instruments  a few  Aveeks  since,  the  unsold  Avreck  of 
the  good  friars’  physic  hall. 

Among  them  Avere  some  excellent  astronomical  and  pneumatical  instruments.  He  pai’- 
ticularly  noted  a poAverful  refracting  telescope,  and  a very  valuable  transit  instrument. 
But  this  and  all  the  other  establishments  named,  except  the  University  of  Coimbra,  Avere 
sAvept  aAvay  in  1833,  tlieir  inmates  were  flnng  into  the  streets,  and  noAv  are  nearly  all  dead. 


Furtiiek  Answers  to  Special  Questions  for  the  Kingdom  of  Portugal. — Paper  O (C). 

Enclosm-e  C,  in  Sii’  R.  Pakenham’s  Despatch  of  18th  Fchruaiy,  1854. 

1.  Is  the  education  of  the  secular  clergy  conducted  in  seminaries  exclusively,  or  partly 
in  seminaries  and  partly  in  schools  and  colleges  open  to  the  laity  ? 

There  is  no  seminary  so  rich  and  so  extensive  as  to  he  able  to  receive  and  support  all  the 
candidates  for  ordera  belonging  to  a diocese,  as  there  are  generally  a great  number ; especially 
in  the  dioceses  of  Braga,  Oporto,  and  Coimbra.  For  this  and  other  reasons  of  personal 
.convenience  and  necessity,  many  candidates  for  orders  receive  their  education,  and  study  with 
the  laity  in  ecclesiastical  or  secular  colleges  and  schools  eitlier  public  or  private. 

_ 2.  Is  there  a seminary  in  each  diocese,  and  are  tlie  diocesan  seminaries  under  the  exclusive 
direction  of  die  bishop  ? 

At  Evora,  Avhere  there  Avas  an  ecclesiastic  university,  directed  by  the  Jesuits  for  the 
education  of  the  candidates  for  orders,  there  is  as  yet  no  seminary ; nor  are  there  seminaries 
in  Gastello  Branco  and  Gnai’da,  which  are  ancient  bishoprics,  nor  in  the  three  more 
modern  ones  of  Aveiro,  Piiihel  and  Beja.  The  existing  seminaries  are  under  the  exclusive 
^direction  of  the  bishops. 

3.  Are  the  studies  in  tlie  seminaries  conducted  according  to  rules  and  regulations 
emanating  from  or  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  ? Is  the  fabric  of  the 
•seminaiies  maintained  by  the  State  ? 

_ The  studies  in  the  seminaries  have  always  been  directed  and  regulated  exclusiA’ely  by  the 
bishops,  and  are  so  to  the  present  day.  The  State  has  not  expended,  nor  does  it  expend  any 
sum  in  the  fabric,  supiiort,  or  preseiwation  of  ecclesiastical  seminaries. 

4.  Arc  students  destined  for  the  clerical  order  alloAved  to  make  their  studies  in  letters  and 
philosophy  in  schools  or  colleges,  open  to  the  laity  ? 

Students  destined  for  the  clerical  order  may  study  letters  and  philosophy,  and  other 
liberal  arts,  in  schools  or  colleges  open  to  the  laity ; on  condition  that  they  proA’c  authentically 
prcA-ious  to  ordination,  their  good  and  religious  character,  and  a sufficient  knoAvlcdge  in 
ecclesiastical  matters,  &c. 

N.B  — The  ansAvers  to  Questions  Nos.  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  9,  are  contained  in  the  ansAvers  to 
Special  Questions,  marked  B. 
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Answers  to  General  Questions,  Paper  N,  for  the  Kingdom  of  Portugal,  Enclosure  A,  in  Sir 
I Robert  Pakenham’s  Despatch  of  the  18th  of  February,  1854.  (Translated  Extract.) 
Seminary  of  St.  Peter's,  at  Braya.— General  Government. 

1.  Is  your  Seminary  or  College  under  the  immediate  government  of  a bishop?  Who  is 
chiefly  charged  -with  its  superintendence  ? 

Under  the  immediate  government  of  the  Archbishop  Primate;  superintended  by  his 
delegate,  the  Rector  of  the  College.  At  present,  in  the  absence  of  a Rector,  his  place  is 
filled  by  a Curate  of  the  Archbishopric,  with  the  title  of  Spiritual  and  Temporal  Administrator. 

2.  Wliat  officers  are  employed  in  the  teaching  and  management  of  your  Seminaxy  or 
College  ? 

The  domestic  government  of  this  Seminaxy  is  composed  of  a Rector,  a Vxce-Rector,  and 
a Prefect ; the  other  officers  of  the  College  are  the  above-mentioned  Spiritual  and  Tempo- 
ral Administrator,  who  is  also  Professor  of  Moral  Theology ; a Spiritual  Sujxerior,  also 
Professor  of  Grammar  and  Latin;  a Professor  of  Canon  Law;  a Professor  of  Dogmatic 
Tlieology ; a Professor  of  Logic  and  Moral  Philosophy ; and  a Professor  of  Rhetoric. 

3.  Do  the  Professors  take  part  in  the  management  or  direction? 

The  i)rofe.ssors  take  no  part  in  the  management  or  direction. 

4.  Wlxat  is  the  number  of  students,  and  the  number  annually  ordained  from  your  Semi- 
nary or  College? 

The  number  of  regular  students  does  not  exceed  twelve,  besides  some  “ Porcionistas” 
paying  their  owix  expenses,  but  subject  to  the  discipline  and  rule  of  the  Seminaxy.  The 
number  of  candidates  for  orders  frequenting  the  whole  of  the  classes  amounted  to  400.  As 
to  the  numbers  ordained  annually,  no  answer  is  given. 

5.  At  what  age  are  the  students  admitted,  and  what  studies  must  they  have  made  before 
admission? 

Thex-e  is  no  fixed  age  for  the  admission  of  students.  To  insure  admission  it  is  enough  that 
they  be  able  to  read  and  -wi-ite,  and  have  some  knowledge  of  aidthmetic,  and  be  instructed 
in  the  Cateclxism  luid  Christian  doctrine. 

6.  How  many  years  may  students  i-emain  in  your  Seminary  or  College?  Are  theygeue- 
i-ally  pensioners  or  burseholders ; and  if  burseholders,  have  the  burses  which  they  hold  been 
founded  by  the  State  or  by  individuals  ? 

The  regular  students  are  supported  by  the  Seminary  for  a period  of  seven  years,  or  until 
they  enter  into  holy  orders.  There  are  no  burseholders. 

7.  Who  has  the  riffht  of  admitting  or  expelling  students?  Is  the  power  of  expulsion 
limited  to  certain  specified  cases,  or  is  it  left  to  the,  disci-etion  of  the  directors  or  superiors; 
and  if  so,  to  what  number  of  them,  and  under  what  restrictions? 

The  right  of  admitting,  as  well  as  of  expelling,  the  regular  students  belongs  to  the  Arch- 
bishop. The  Rector  or  his  deputy  exercises  this  right  with  regard  to  the  “ Porcionistas.” 
A necessary  condition  for  the  e.xpulsion  of  either  must  be  that  they  are  incoii-igible ; and  it 
is  left  to  the  wise  discretion  of  the  Rector  to  decide  on  the  grounds  for  expulsion  before 
reporting  anv  regular  student  to  the  Archbishop. 

8.  Are  there  any  extern,  or  any  lay,  professors  or  teachers?  Are  there  any  extern 
students  ? 

Some  of  the  professors  are  extern.  There  are  no  lay  professors,  and  only  one  lay  teacher 
of  music.  The  greater  part  of  the  students  ax'e  extern. 

Discipline. 

1.  Arc  the  students  forbidden  by  the  rules  of  the  Seminary  or  College  to  go  outside  its 

bounds?  „ , ^ „ 1 Ti 

Tlic  students  are  not  allowed  to  go  outside  the  bounds  of  the  College,  except  on  hohdays, 
and  then  attended  by  a superior.  They  also  accompany  the  Chapter  on  certain  solemn 
festivals  and  processions,  &c. 

2.  Can  the  students  pay  or  receive  visits  at  their  own  discretion;  and  if  not,  is  permission 
in  this  matter  readily  given? 

The  students  are  allowed  to  visit  an^  relative  or  friend  of  known  good  character,  on 
obtaining  leave  from  the  Rector,  and  being  accompanied  by  a feUow-student  selected  by 
the  Rector.  „ . „ j.  ^ 

3.  How  are  the  hours  of  the  day  distributed  for  the  several  functions  of  pi’ayer,  study, 

lectures,  recreation,  meals,  repose,  &c.  ? p i ip  l 

The  students  rise  at  5,  a.m.  ; at  5.30  they  repair  to  the  chapel  (to  pray  for  bait  an_  hour 
and  hear  Mass);  at  7 they  breakfast;  at  8.30  they  attend  the  classes;  at  11.30  dinner, 
and  recreation  until  1,  p.m.  ; at  2.30  classes, until  4.30;  at  6,  Trine  and  chapel;  at  7,  rehears- 
ing, each  with  reference  to  his  own  classes;  at  8.30  supper,  and,  after  thanksgiving,' learn- 
ing and  answering  in  the  Catechism  and  Christian  doctrine;  at  10,  p.m.,  the  bell  rings  tor 
retiring  to  rest.  i * 9 nn 

4.  Do  the  directors  and  professors  take  their  meals  in  company  with  the  students  r — XJO 
they  associate  with  them  in  recreation? — Do  they  join  them  in  religious  exercises^ 

The  superiors  always  accompany  the  students  in  the  refectory,  in  the  chapel,  and  xn  tlieir 
recreations  and  walks.  i-  j s 

5.  What  is  the  length  of  the  vacation? — Are  thex’e  both  ordinary  and  extx'aox-dxnaiy  days 

of  recreation?  , „ 

The  vacations  are,  first,  from  20th  December  to  6th  January;  second,  from  ralm  Sun- 
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clay  to  our  Lady  of  “Prazeres,”  16  days;  third,  from  20th  June  to  10th  October.  The  Appehdit,  No.  lo. 

TinliHnvs  ai'e  the  Thursdays  of  each  week  (when  no  saint’s  day  oceui’s'),  and  the  three  

jiuxiviur  , j j Answers  to  General- 

days  of  Caruaval.  T 1 f 1 . . 1.  1 n Questions  (Paper  N) 

6.  Ai’e  the  students  permitted  to  possess  books  for  then  priyate  reading ; and  if  so,  under  for  the  Kingdom  of 

what  restrictions,  if  any?  _ SemSTofSt 

Students  ai’c  permitted  to  possess  any  books  that  are  not  immoral.  Books  of  poetry  peter’s,  at  Braga, 
and  romance  are  not  in  general  allowed.  This  permission  is  not  regulated  by  law,  but 
is  left  to  the  Judgment  of  the  superiors. 

7.  Have  you  a public  library  within  youi-  Seminaiy  or  College  ? — What  classes  of  students 
ai'e  admitted  to  read  in  the  library  ? — Are  any  membei*s  of  riie  Seminary  or  College  per- 
mitted the  use  of  books  out  of  the  libraiy,  and  on  what  terms  ? 

The  College  possesses  a small  but  very  good  libraiy.  Any  member  of  the  College, 
whether  a professor,  a father  superior,  or  even  a student,  is  allowed  to  consult  any  book  in 
the  library,  or  to  use  such  book  out  of  the  libraiy,  ujion  condition  that  he  leaves  in  its 
place  a ticket,  stating  the  day  on  which  he  took  it,  and  signed  by  him. 

Teaching. 

1.  What  are  the  subjects  of  the  special  theological  com’se  in  your  Seminaiy  or  College, 
such  as  dogmatic  and  moral  theology,  Sacred  Scripture,  ecclesiastical  history,  &c.  ? 

The  theological  course  in  the  College  comprises  moral  theology,  canon  law,  and  dogmatic 
theology. 

2.  Do  lectures  in  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  language  form  any  part  of  the  special  theological 
course  ? 

Only  the  Latin  language  is  taught. 

3.  Is  any  encouragement  given  to  the  pursuit  of  general  studies,  concurrently  with  the 
special  theological  course  ? 

Not  stated. 

4.  Are  any  lectures  given  on  any  branch  of  philosophy  or  letters  ? 

Lectures  are  given  on  logic,  metaphysics,  and  ethics. 

5.  Are  any  lectm’es  given  in  chemistry,  or  medicine,  or  architecture,  or  agriculture? 

No. 

6.  How  many  years  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  theology,  philosophy,  or  letters,  respec- 
tively, if  such  are  studied  in  your  Seminaiy  or  College  ? 

Candidates  for  orders  are  required  to  study  dogmatic  tlieology  for  one  year,  moral 
theology  for  two  years,  and  canon  law  for  two  years,  studying  two  of  these  subjects  during 
the  same  year. 

7.  What  authors  or  text-books  are  principally  followed  in  the  public  lectures  ?— Arc  any  , 

house  treatises,  or  manuals  specially  prepared  for  the  use  of  tlie  students,  employed  in  such 

lectures? 

The  compendiuras,  which  serve  as  text  books  for  the  different  classes,  ai'e — for  theology, 
that  of  “Gazzaniga;”  for  logic  and  metaphysics,  that  of  “Gennense for  moral  philosophy, 
the  ethics  of  “Ednardo  Job;”  for  moral,  that  of  “Pisclli;”  and  for  canon  law,  that  of 
“Cavallario.”  Of  tliis  last,  the  edition  printed  at  Coimbra  was  adopted,  as  it  was  purged  of 
some  dangerous  doctrines  and  maxims  against  the  Apostolic  See,  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  large  work  of  six  volumes,  printed  at  Bassaiii. 

8.  In  each  department  how  many  lectui’es  are  given  in  the  week,  or  other  jieriod  of  time  ? 

In  each  of  the  schools  or  classes  a daily  lesson  is  given,  except  on  Thursday;  and  on 

Satm-day  a repetition  of  the  week’s  lessons  is  made,  which  is  called  a Sahatina. 

9.  Do  the  professors  or  lecturers  give  any  private  instruction  lo  individual  students?  Is 
such  instniction  permitted  or  encouraged? 

The  professor's  give  private  instruction  to  students  out  of  College. 

10.  Is  natural  philosophy  studied  concuivently  -with  moral  philosophy,  or  is  a distinct 
period  of  the  course  of  study  devoted  to  natiual  philosophy  exclusively? 

Both  are  studied  concurrently.  No  branch  of  natural  philosophy  but  metaphysics  studied, 
and  that  after  logic,  and  concluding  with  ethics. 

11.  Is  tlie  lecture  of  each  class  conducted  by  interrogation,  or  exposition,  or  dictation, 
or  by  some  or  all  of  these  methods? — Wliat  language  is  employed  in  tiie  lecture  room? 

The  lectures  on  dogmatic  theology  and  canon  law  are  conducted  promiscuously  by  ex- 
position and  inteiTogation ; the  lectures  on  moral  aa’c  conducted  by  dictation  alone.  The 
lectures  ai-e  in  the  Portuguese  language;  and  the  texts  from  Sacred  Scripture,  definitions 
from  the  Church,  Papal  Bulls,  and  quotations  from  the  holy  fathers,  are  given  in  Latin. 

12.  What  are  the  exercises  by  way  of  examination,  disputation,  written  dissertation,  or 
otlierwisc,  in  which  the  students  are  required  to  take  part? 

Tliere  are  no  other  literary  exercises. 

Id.  Are  rewards  given  for  disting\iished  merit? — Do  you  confer  degrees,  or  honorary 
distinctions,  in  theoloOT,  philosophy,  or  letters? 

There  are  no  rewards  given  to  distinguished  students  further  than  a certificate  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  setting  forth  their  application  and  advancement,  and  this  document  admits 
them  to  holy  orders. 

lieligions  Education. 

1.  What  are  the  exercises  of  piety  or  devotion  prescribed  by  the  rides  of  the  Seminary 
or  College. 

Every  Tlimrsday  High  Mass  is  said  for  exercising  the  students  in  the  church  cere- 
monies,' and  in  saci'ed  music ; every  Saturday,  after  the  Th-ine,  the  Litany  of  our  Lady  is 
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suncr  to  music  with  the  organ;  on  every  saint’s  day,  at  ten  o clock,  A.M.,  catecliism  is  said 
in  the  chapel  to  the  superiors.  z-,,  • • 

2.  Wliat  special  means  are  taken  to  instruct  your  students  in  the  Christian  virtues,  and  in 
the  duties  of  a Christian  life. 

Not  stated. 

3.  Wiiat  special  exercises  or  other  means  are  practised  to  form  the  students  to  a spiritual 
life,  and  to  the  holiness  of  the  clerical  character? 

Not  stated. 


Despatch  from  Sir  Robekt  Pakesiiam  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon. 

Lisbon,  March  28,  1854. 

My  Lord, With  my  Despatch,  No.  24,  of  18th  of  Last  month,  I had  the  honour  to  forward 

the  answers  which  I had  up  to  that  time  been  able  to  obtain,  to  tlie  two  sets  of  (jueries 
transmitted  with  your  Lordship’s  Circuiai-  Despatch  of  30th  November,  relating  to  the 
establishments  existing  in  this  country  for  the  education  of  persons  intended  for  holy  orders. 

I have  now  the  honour  to  submit  a second  set  of  answers  to  the  same  queries  obtained 
througliadifferentsource;  I believe  that  full  reliance  may  be  placed  in  the  accimvcy  of  what 
is  stated  in  these  answers. 

I beg  leave  also  to  enclose  a copy  of  a short  preface  or  memorandum  which  has  been  given 
to  me  by  the  gentleman  to  whose  kindness  I am  indebted  fbr  the  information  herewith 
transmitted,  which  pajier  confirms  what  I had  the  honoui-  to  state  in  my  former  despatch 
relative  to  the  state  of  neglect  into  -which  the  establishments  for  religious  education  had 
been  allowed  to  fall  In  this  country,  as  well  as  to  the  means  now  adopted  to  endeavour  to 
revive  them. 

I have,  &c. 

The  Earl  of  Clarendon,  &c,  (Signed,)  R.  Pakeniiam. 


Me.moranduji  enclosed  in  Sir  R.  Pakeniiam’s  Despatch  of  28th  March,  1854. 

There  Avere  in  nearly  all  monasteries  public  and  private  schools,  v'here  the  youth 
received  a moral  and  literary  education,  suitable  for  laymen  as  well  as  ecclesiastics. 
With  the  extinction  of  the  religious  orders,  by  decree  of  the  28th  May,  1834,  published  in 
the  “ Chronica  Gun>!lUueioiial''  oi'iAs'oon,  No.  127,  of  the  same  year,  the  schools  belonging 
to  the  extinct  convents  were  likewise  abolished.  The  soiuinaries  existing  at  that  time  Avere 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops,  and  Avere  unable  to  continue  for  any  length  of  time, 
inasmuch  as  the  funds  fbr  tlieir  maintenance  Avere  provided  in  great  part  from  the  tithes 
Avhich  Avere  abolished  over  the  Avhole  kingdom  by  decree  of  the  30th  July,  1832. 

But  as  his  most  faithful  Majesty’s  Government  felt  this  Avant  of  instruction  for  the  clergy, 
and  saw  hoAv  useful  it  Avas  for  religion  and  the  State,  they  agreed  along  Avith  the  Holy  See, 
to  re-establish  the  “ Balia  da  Cruzada"  in  order  that  the  proceeds  of  the  alms  of  the  faithful 
might  2>romotc  such  a necessary  and  important  olyect — tliat  of  improving  the  education  of 
the  clergy. 

The  progressive  inci’ease  in  tlie  proceeds  of  this  bull  has  very  liajApily  enabled  the 
Government,  not  only  to  look  after  the  repair  of  the  edifices  of  the  old  seminaries,  but 
likcAvIse  to  open  new  ones  in  different  dioceses  of  the  kingdom. 

In  this  number  must  be  included  the  “ Seminaires  Patriarchal”  of  Lisbon,  established  in 
the  toAvii  of  Suiitarem ; and  because  this  cstablisbment,  although  of  recent  creation,  may  be 
qualified  for  especial  reasons  (among  others,  that  of  being  under  an  immediate  supervision, 
and  confided  in  its  scientific  and  acTininistratiA^e  capacity  to  the  care,  zeal,  and  Avell-knoAvn 
intelHgcncc  of  the  learned  and  virtuous  Patriarch  of  Lisbon)  as  tlie  best  in  the  kingdom,  Avith 
the  single  exception  of  the  Episcopal  Seminary  of  Braga,  the  Statutes  belonging  to  it  are 
here  enclosed,  as  the  ansAvers  to  the  questions  proposed  by  the  Mayiiooth  College  Commission 
refer  to  these  Statutes. 


Further  Answers  to 
Special  Questions  for 
the  ICingdom  of 
Portugal. 

Paper  0 (6). 


Further  Ansavers  to  the  Special  Questions  for  the  Kingdom  of  Portugal — Paper  0 (0). 

Enclosed  in  Sir  R.  Pakeniiam's  Despatch  of  28thMiu’ch,  1854. 

1.  Is  the  education  of  the  secular  clergy  conducted  in  seminaries  exclusively,  or  partly  in 
seminaries  and  pai'tly  in  schools  and  colleges  open  to  the  laity  ? 

Hitherto  they  haA'c  pursued  their  studies  in  priA-ato  schools  and  colleges,  but  uoav,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  re-establishment  of  the  Seminary  of  Santavem,  attemlaiiee  and  satisfactory 
ansAvering  in  the  subjects  contained  in  the  statutes  thereof  are  requisite,  in  order  to  presenta- 
tion and  collation  to  the  several  churches. 

2.  Is  there  a seminary  in  each  diocese,  and  arc  the  diocesan  seminaries  under  the  exclusive 
direction  of  the  bishop? 

There  ought  to  be  a seminary  in  each  diocese,  but  at  present  there  only  exist  those  of 
Santarem,  Lciria,  Braga,  and  Oporto,  and  that  of  Coimbra  is  just  opened;  the  exclusive 
direction  of  them  belongs  to  the  several  bishops. 

3.  Are  the  studies  in''tlio  seminaries  conducted  according  to  rules  and  regulations  emanat- 
ing from  or  apju-oA^edby  the  Minister  of  Ecclesiastical  Aftairs?  Is  the  fabric  of  the  seminaries 
maintained  by  the  State  ? 

They  are  regulated  by  the  corresponding  statutes,  draAA'ii  up  by  the  diocesan  prelates, 
and  ajAjAroved  by  the  department  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  and  justice. 
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All  tlie  expenses  of  the  seminaiies  are  defrayed  out  of  the  funds  of  the  “ Bulla  da  Cruzada,”  Ai-pendix,  No.  lo. 

or  ont  of  the  sep.™ie  property  Worglng  to  tliBsen^  FoMliortowa.  to 

4.  Are  students  destined  for  the  clerical  order  allowed  to  make  their  studies  in  letters  and  special  Questions  for 

Tihilosophy  in  schools  or  colleges  open  to  the  laity?  _ _ _ ^le  Kingdom  of 

^ Yes  • provided  that  they  are  examined  and  passed  in  the  seminaries.  _ _ °*"pfpcr  O (6). 

5 Do  such  students  ever  proceed  to  the  universities,  and  there  graduate  in  theology  before 
entering  a.  seminary  ? Does  this  frequently  occur  ? 

Students  who  follow  the  preparatory  course  in  the  seminary,  are  examined  at  the  University 
of  Coimbra;  and  on  passing,  may  proceed  in  theology;  but  having  proceeded  to  adegree  in 
the  University,  they  are  capable  of  ordination,  and  do  not  require  further  studies  in  the  . 

seminarv.  _ . . i 

6 Is 'it  permitted  to  Irish  students  to  live  as  pensioners  m Portuguese  seminaries,  and  are 
anv  retunis  made  to  the  Minister  of  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  fr-om  -which  the  number  of  such 

stiidents,  if  any,  may  be  ascertained?  i 1 • 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  are  at  present  m the  seminaries  m tins  kingclora ; and  tms 
would  be  unnecessaiy,  considering  tlie  good  state  of  the  present  foreign  establishments  in 

^^7!°Wlmt  is  the  condition  of  the  Irish  College  in  Lisbon?  What  number  of  students  is 
there  now  therein  ? Does  it  receive  any  contribution  from  the  State  ? _ 

(The  reply  to  this  question  will  he  furnished  by  the  Rector  of  the  Irish  College.)^ 

8.  Do  such  students  annually  graduate  in  theology  in  the  Univei-sity  of  Lisbon,  or 

elsendiere  ? . r r>  • x 

They  can  only  graduate  in  the  only  University  in  Portugal,  that  of  Coimbra. 

9 Are  institutions  analogous  to  the  “ Petits  Seminaires"  in  France  established  in  Portugal  ? 
and  if  so,  what  is  their  constitution  ? 

It  does  not  a^ipear  that  there  are. 


Fuetheb  Answ'ers  to  General  Questions  for  the  Kingdoji  of  Portugal. — Paper  N. 

Enclosed  in  Sir  R.  Pakenham’s  Despatch  of  28th  Mai-ch,  1854. 

College  of  Santarem. 

General  Government. 

1.  Is  your  Seminary  or  College  under  the  immediate  government  of  a bishop  ? Who 

cliiefly  charged  with  its  superintendence  ? _ _ _ i i-  to  • i 

The  Seminary  of  Santarem  is  immediately  subject  to  His  Eminence  the  Cardinal  Patriarch. 
It  is  governed  and  presided  over  by  a Rector,  in  council,  as  designated  in  tlie  Statutes,  for 
matters  of  administi-ation  of  finance  or  discipline. 

2.  What  officers  are  employed  in  the  teaching  and  management  of  your  Seminary  or 

College  ? p 1 • T r 

Besides  the  rector  tliere  is  a -vice-rector,  professors,  prefects,  and  monitors;  tlie  professors 
correspond  to  the  several  schools  mentioned  in  the  Statutes ; but  as  the  seminary  only  com- 
menced its  laboui’s  this  year,  there  are  only  such  as  are  required  for  the  preparatory  schools, 
and  two  for  the  first  year’s  course  of  superior  studies ; the  prefects  are  the  professors’  substi- 
tutes, and  are  charged  with  the  discipline  of  their  respective  classes ; the  monitors  ai-e  taken 
from  the  class  of  the  best  behaved  candidates  for  orders,  and  substitute  the  prefects  in  the 
supen  ision  of  the  students  of  their  own  class. 

3.  Do  the  professors  take  part  in  the  management  or  direction  ? _ _ _ 

The  professors  as  well  as  the  prefects  compose  the  council  of  discipline,  and  sometimes 
that  of  financial  administration  {vide  Statutes).  Prefects  in  sacred  orders  also  have  a voice 
in  the  council. 

4.  ^Vliat  is  the  number  of  students,  and  the  number  annually  ordained  from  your  seminary 
or  college  ? 

The  present  number  of  internal  students  is  eighty,  and  there  is  a much  greater  number 
of  candidates ; in  succeeding  yearn  it  Avill  probably  count  a great  number  if  tlic  building  be 
enlarged  as  it  is  expected ; with  regard  to  the  number  annually  ordained  it  dejicnds  upon  the 
age  and  the  literary  and  religious  attainments  of  the  candidates,  and  the  ordinations,  after 
completing  the  courses  of  the  seminary  in  regular’  succession  of  its  several  de]iartnicnts  may 
be  computed  at  ft’om  eighty  to  one  hundred  annually. 

5.  At  what  age  arc  the  students  admitted,  and  what  studies  must  they  have  made  before 
admission  ? 

For  the  ultramarine  section,  students  may  only  bo  admitted  at  the  age  of  eighteen  yearn ; 
as  seminarists  of  the  patriarchal  see  and  suffi’agan  hislioprics,  they  are  admitted  at  the  age 
of  fourteen ; and  in  both  cases  must  read  and  write. 

6.  How  many  years  may  students  remain  in  your  seminary  or  college?  Are  they  gene- 
rally pensioners  or  burseholders ; and  if  hurseholders,  have  the  hua-ses  which  they  hold  been 
founded  by  the  State,  or  by  individuals  ? 

Seminarists  may  reside  and  frequent  the  seniinai’y  all  the  time  that  they  are  engaged  in 
prejiaratory  or  superior  studies ; when  these  studies  arc  terminated,  they  may  remain  one 
year -longer  to  practise  what  they  have  learned,  and  this  practice  is  taken  into  account  and 
gives  them  preference  in  the  examinations.  Those  destined  for  missions  beyond  the  sea  are 
sujiportecl  by  tlie  seminary  till  such  time  as  they  arc  enabled  to  set  out  for  their  destination; 
and  on  their  return  from  the  mission  as  meritorious  missionaries  they  are  supported  by  the 
%3niiiiai’y  till  such  time  as  they. are  provided  with  benefices.  . Those  of  the  ultramarine  section 


Fui-tliei'  Answers  to 
General  Questions 
(Paper  N)  for  the 
Kingdom  ofPortugal. 
College  of  Santarem. 
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AppKNDiJf,  No.  10.  are  all  supported  gratuitously;  tliose  of  tlie  patriarchal  see  are  partly  pensioners;  those  of  the 
Farther  Angers  to  bishoprics  are  partly  gratuitous  and  partly  pensioners ; all  those  who  ai-e  gratuitous 

General  Questions  supported  by  the  seminary ; they,  however,  dress  and  furnish  theii*  apartment  themselves 

(Paper  N)  for  the  excepting  however  those  of  the  ulti-amarine  section  who  receive  their  support,  dress,  and 
Kingdom  ofPortugaJ.  IBooks  gratis;  the  funds  for  the  expenses  of  the  seminary  are  derived  from  property  helonoing 
College  of  Santarem,  (-p  seminary  and  from  the  sums  set  apart  hy  the  tribunal  of  the  Bull  of  the  Cruslid^ 

7.  Who  has  the  right  of  admitting  or  expelling  students?  Is  the  power  of  expulsion 
limited  to  certain  specified  cases,  or  is  it  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  directors  or  superiors ; and 
if  so,  to  what  number  of  them,  and  under  what  restrictions? 

The  right  of  expelhng  students  belongs  to  the  prelate  upon  hearing  the  council ; and 
in  urgent  cases  to  the  latter  under  their  reponsihiiity.  Vide  Statutes. 

8.  Are  there  any  extern,  or  any  lay,  professors  or  teachers  ? Are  there  any  extern 
students  ? 

The  professors  are  internal,  hut  for  preparatory  studies  the  seminary  takes  advantage 
of  the  schools  of  the  lyceum,  which  are  in  the  same  building,  where  there  are  extern 
masters  or  professors  both  secular  and  ecclesiastical  who  reside  out  of  the  seminary,  and  are 
appointed  in  conformity  with  the  regulations  of  the  other  lyceuras  of  the  kingdom.  There 
are  some  extern  students  even  in  the  higher  ecclesiastical  studies,  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience, and  owing  to  the  present  want  of  internal  independent  apai’tments. 

Discipline. 

1.  Are  the  students  forbidden  hy  the  rules  of  the  seminary  or  college  to  go  outside  its 
bounds  ? 

It  is  forbidden  to  go  out  of  the  serainaiy  without  the  permission  of  the  rector,  who  in 
granting  such  leave  appoints  a companion  for  the  student  going  on  leave,  excepting  at 
vacation  time,  when  students  go  to  visit  their  families ; and  on  their  return  they  must  be 
furnished  with  a certificate  from  the  parish  priest  of  their  good  conduct.  Vide  Statutes. 

2.  Can  the  students  pay  or  receive  visits  at  theii’  own  discretion ; and  if  not,  is  permission  in 
this  matter  readily  given  ? 

The  time  is  so  disti’ibuted  and  applied  that  the  seminarists  have  none  left  for  visiting 
other  people ; when,  however,  they  receive  visits,  it  is  in  a proper  place  and  at  the  time 
appointed  hy  the  rector. 

3.  How  are  the  hours  of  the  day  disti'ibuted  for  the  several  functions  of  prayer,  study, 
lectiu’es,  recreation,  meals,  repose,  &c.  ? 

Vide  Statutes.  In  the  studies  the  principle  of  greater  activity  and  less  contemplation  has 
been  followed.  However,  hy  the  internal  regulations  everything  is  ordered  in  such  manner 
that  both  mental  and  vocal  prayer  is  daily  practised,  and  the  time  is  so  filled  up  that  idleness 
can  neither  be  indulged  in  or  acquired. 

4.  Do  the  directors  and  professors  take  their  meals  in  company  with  the  students  ? — Do 
they  associate  with  them  in  recreation  ? — Do  they  join  them  in  religious  exercises  ? 

The  professors  take  their  meals  after  the  students,  viuth  the  exception  of  the  professor  wlio 
is  on  duty,  who  jiresidcs  at  their  meals  and  recreation ; all  join  in  the  religious  duties  in  the 
church ; in  chapel,  however,  and  in  the  prayers  before  meals,  the  president  for  the  week  and 
the  prefects  alone  join. 

5.  What  is  the  length  of  the  vacation? — Ai-e  there  both  ordinary  and  extraordinary  days 
of  recreation  ? 

The  vacation  during  which  students  may  leave  the  seminary  is  the  two  months  of  August 
and  Se])teraber ; besides  this,  they  have  the  Christmas  and  Easter  vacation,  and  holidays  on 
Thursdays,  Sundays,  and  saints’  days. 

G.  Are  die  students  permitted  to  possess  hooks  for  their  private  reading ; and  if  so,  under 
what  restrictions,  if  any  ? 

Students  are  only  permitted  to  possess  such  hooks  as  are  allowed  to  be  read  by  the  rector 
and  professors ; the  contravention  of  tliis  rule  is  punishable  with  exclusion  if  the  books  which 
ai’c  read  secretly  be  impious  or  improper. 

7.  Have  you  a public  library  within  your  seminaiy  or  college? — What  classes  of 
students  are  admitted  to  read  in  the  library  ? — Ai’e  any  members  of  the  seminary  or  college 
permitted  the  use  of  books  out  of  the  library,  and  on  wliat  terms  ? 

The  seminary’  possesses  a library  adapted  to  the  studies  of  the  seminary;  it  does  not 
abound  at  present  in  pliilosophical  works — sufficient,  however,  in  theological,  judicial  or 
historical  matter ; it  may  be  consulted  by  all  the  masters  and  students  in  the  presence  of  the 
librarian  or  of  his  substitute  ; and  they  may  take  books  to  their  own  apartment  on  leaving 
a written  acknowledgment,  and  on  previous  leave  from  the  rector  and  librarian. 


1.  What  ai’e  the  subjects  of  the  special  theological  course  in  your  seminary  or  college, 
such  as  dogmatic  and  moral  theology,  Saci’ed  Scripture,  ecclesiastical  history,  &c.  ? 

Stated  in  Sections  10  to  30  of  cap.  2,  of  the  Statutes. 

2.  Do  lectures  in  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  language  form  any  part  of  the  special  tlieo- 
logical  course  ? 

Loctm’es  in  the  Hebrew,  Greek  and  Frencli,  &c.,  are  preparatoi’y  studies,  more  or  less 
rigorously  required  for  the  superior  studies,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
students. 

3.  Is  any  encouragement  given  to  the  pursuit  of  general  studies,  concurrently  with  the 
special  theological  course? 

All  candidates  for  orders  are . obliged  to  frequent  and  pass  their  examination  in  thf 
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superior  classes  of  theology,  law,  history,  and  their  different  branches ; those  who  cannot  Atpendix,  No.  lo. 
complete  the  studies  established  for  each  year  must  frequent  the  same  separately.  F or  matricu-  Answers  to 

latioii  certain  prepai’atory  studies  are  required ; and  those  who  annex  the  greater  number  General  Questions 
ofcertificates,cffi?^(?r2s^arii«s,receivethepreferenceinthe  competitionfor  gratuitous  residence, 
and  SEbsccjnontly  for  benoaces.  ColS” 

4.  Are  any  lectures  given  on  any  brancli  ot  pmlosopliy  or  letters  ' 

The  seminary  has  a prepai'atory  and  voluntary  course  on  philosophical  and  mathematical 
matter  for  ordinary  students.  For  those  of  the  ultramarine  missions,  this  com-se  of  philoso- 
phical and  mathenmtical  matter  is  imperative.  Vide  Statutes. 

^ 5.  Are  any  lectures  given  in  chemistry,  or  medicine,  or  architecture,  or  agriculture? 

Vide  answer  4. 

6.  How  many  years  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  theology,  philosophy,  or  letters,  respec- 
tively, if  such  are 'studied  in  your  seminary  or  college? 

The  course  of  superior  studies  is  of  three  years’  dui-ation,  and  a fourth  for  practice ; in 
philosophy  and  other  preparatory  studies,  it  depends  upon  the  respective  examinations  in  the 
subjects  required  by  the  Statutes  and  explained  in  the  schools. 

7,  What  autliors  or  text-books  ai’e  principally  followed  in  the  public  lectm*es  ? — Are  any 
house  treatises  or  manuals  specially  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  students  employed  in  such 

The  seminary  seeks  to  assimilate  its  compendiums  with  those  of  the  University  of  Coimbra 
as  for  as  possible,  and  with  the  studies  of  the  Polytechnic  Schools  of  Lisbon  in  the  pliiloso- 
phical  branches ; it  constantly  aims  at  practice  in  conjunction  with  theory;  and  owing  to  these 
principles  it  possesses  no  permanent  compendiums ; with  permission  fr'ora  his  Eminence  the 
Patriarch,  sucli  as  are  found  most  appropriate  may  be  adopted.  Students  are  bound  to 
possess  the  respective  compendiums,  and  to  take  notes  of  the  special  instruction  made  by  the 


8.  In  each  department  how  many  lectures  are  given  in  the  week,  or  other  period  of  time  ? 
^ There  are  two  lectures  daily  in  each  school  on  class  days,  the  schools  are  open  during  the 
whole  period  of  the  classes.  Vide  Statutes. 

9.  Do  the  professors  or  lectui’ers  give  any  private  instruction  to  individual  students?  Is 
such  instruction  permitted  or  encouraged  ? 

The  prefects  and  monitors  explain  in  private  to  students,  when  they  retain  any  doubts 
after  the  explanations  of  the  professors. 

10.  Is  natm’al  philosophy  studied  concuiTcntly  with  moral  philosophy,  or  is  a distinct 
period  of  the  course  of  stucfy  devoted  to  natural  philosophy  excluavely  ? 

The  study  of  natural  pliilosopliy  is  apart  fr’om  that  of  moral  pliilosophy ; aU  are  bound  to 
study  both  branches.  Vide  Art.  4.  _ • 

11.  Is  the  lecture  of  each  class  conducted  by  inteiTogation,  or  exposition,  or  dictation,  or 
by  some  or  all  of  these  methods  ? What  language  is  employed  in  the  lectiu’e  room  ? 

The  lectures  are  explained  hy  the  professors  upon  the  letter  of  the  compendium,  and  added 
to  when  deficient ; the  students  are  hound  to  repeat  on  the  following  day  the  lecture  explained ; 
in  these  repetitions  the  matters  given  out  are  discussed  hy  argument  of  opponent  and 
defendant.  The  explanations  and  lectures  are  conducted  in  the  mother  tongue. 

12.  What  are  the  exercises  hy  way  of  examination,  disputation,  written  dissertation,  or 
otherwise,  in  wliich  the  students  ai*e  required  to  take  part  ? 

Vide  preceding  Art.  The  professors  may  likewise  give,  as  an  exercise  in  writing,  any 
dogmatical  or  disputed  point. 

13.  Are  such  exercises  in  Latin  or  in  the  vernacular  tongue  ? 

The  choice  of  the  language  for  written  exercises  depends  upon  the  orders  of  the  professor. 

14.  Are  rewards  given  for  distinguished  merit  ? — Do  you  confer  degrees,  or  honorary 
distinctions,  in  theology,  philosophy,  or  letters  ? 

There  are  no  rewards ; approbation  is  however  classified.  Vide  Statutes.  No  degrees  are 
conferred  in  theology,  nor  is  there  any  other  distinction  but  the  classification  of  the  respective 
exairunations. 


"Religious  Education. 

1.  What  are  the  exercises  of  piety  or  devotion  prescribed  by  the  rules  of  the  seminary  or 
college  ? 

They  are  stated  in  the  Statutes,  Cap.  3,  Sections  31,  32,  33,  34,  35. 

2.  Wliat  special  means  are  taken  to  instruct  your  students  in  the  Clmistian  vii’tues,  and  in 
the  duties  of  a Christian  life  ? 

Besides  daily  mental  and  vocal  prayer  they  have  choral  and  conventual  exercises  (vide 
Statutes) ; they  are  bound  to  confess  and  take  the  communion  monthly ; to  practise  retirement 
and  modesty,  they  have  spiritual  reading  during  the  hours  of  meals ; and  their  conversations 
during  recreation  are  noted,  that  they  may  be  always  moral,  religious,  and  instructive. 

3.  What  special  exercises  or  other  means  ai'e  practised  to  form  the  students  to  a spiritual 
life,  and  to  the  holiness  of  the  clerical  character  ? 

Besides  the  daily  church  exercises,  Sunday  services,  and  those  for  the  Christmas  and 
Easter  festivals,  all  the  seminarists  are  obliged  to  join  the  candidates  for  orders  in  the  spiritual 
exercises  ajmropriated  for  the  entering  into  holy  orders. 

Note. — In  the  seminary  there  is  also  another  class  of  secular  students  called  “Porcionistas,” 
pd  who  only  go  to  receive  religious,  civil,  moral  and  scientific  education,  but  who  are  not 
intended  for  ecclesiastical  life. 
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Appendix,  No.  10. 

Statutes  of  the  Semi 
nary  at  Santarem. 


- Estatutos  PitovisoRios  DO  Seminario  Patriarchal  de  Nossa  bENnoEA  da  Concei^ao 
DA  Villa  de  Santarem — Lisboa. 

Aviso  Regio. 

Ministerio  dos  Nef/ocios  Ecvlesiasticos. 

Em."“’e  Rev."’“  Sr. — Elevei  a Presen9a  de  S«a  ilagestade  A Rainea  o Projecto  de  Esta- 
tutos, C|ue  V.  Em.^  ordenou  para  o Regimento  provisorio  do  Seminario  Patriarchal,  que  vae 
j'estabelecer-se  na  Villa  de  Sontarem,  sob  a invoca^ao  de  Nossa  Senhora  da  Concei^ao. 
Desejando  vivamente  Susi  Magestado  que  aquelle  utilissimo  Estabelecimento  comece,  quanto 
antes,  a funccionar,  e d’clle  se  tirein  os  iinportantes  resultados,  que  se  procui’ain  no  scu 
restabeieciinento,  a bem  da  Religiao,  do  Clero,  e do  Paiz  em  geral ; e Tendo  toda  a con- 
fian^a  na  illustrapao  e discrete  zelo  religiose  e patriotico  de  V.  Em.® : Houve  por  bem  Ap- 
proval’ 0 referido  Projecto  de  Estatutos,  pai’a  que  possam  p6r-se  em  inteira  observancia,  e por 
elles  regular-se  provisoriamente  o dito  Seminai-io  Patriarchal ; reservando-se  para  o future  a 
confccfiio  definitiva  do  Regulamento  Geral,  que  convenha  adoptar-se,  segundo  as  circunstan- 
cias  dos  rendimentos  do  mesmo  Seminario,  e o que  a experienda  for  mostrando  mais  ade- 
quado  e proficuo,  para  se  que  consigam  com  maior  fi’ucto  os  fins  que  elle  se  propoe  : nos 
termos  do  que  ja  se  declarou  na  Povtaria  de  17  de  Outubro  de  1850,  pela  qual  foram 
approvados  os  Estatutos,  tambem  provisorios,  para  o Seminario  da  Metropole  Eboreusc. 

Houve  outrosim  Sua  Magestade  por  bem,  Annuindo  aos  desejos  de  V.  Em.“,  Maiiclar 
doclarar-lhe,  que  pode  fazor  imprimir  desde  ja  os  mesmos  Estatutos  provisorios,  para  facilitai’ 
por  esse  mdo  o conhecimento  e a participa^ao  d’elles  a quern,  e corao  parecer  conveniente. 

0 quo,  de  Ordem  da  Mesraa  Augusta  Senhom,  me  cumpre  communicar  e declai'or  a V, 
Em.®,  para  seu  devido  conhecimento,  e mais  effeitos. 


Deus  Guarde  a V.  Era.®  Paqo  das  Necessidades,  em  10  de  Setembro  de  1853 — Em.”"  e 
Rev.’”“  Sr.  Cardeal  Patriarcha  de  Lisboa. 

Frederico  Guilherme  da  Silva  Pereira. 

Cumpra-sc,  registe-se,  c imprima-se  com  a Nossa  Provisao  e Estatutos  Provisorios.  S 
Vicente,  12  de  Setembro  de  1853. 

G.  Cardeal  Patriarcha. 


Provisao. 


Guilherme  I.  Cardeal  Patriarcha  de  Lisboa. 

A todas  as  pessoas,  a quem  chegar  o conhecimento,  on  pertencer  o cumprimento  d’esta  Nossa 
Provisao,  Saude,  Paz  e Beny^  em  Jesus  Christo  Nosso  Senhor  e Salvador. 

Fazemos  saber,  que  no  proximo  Anno  Lectivo  havemos  de  abrir  o Nosso  Seminario 
Patriarchal ; cujas  func^oes  serao  reguladas  pelos  seguintes  Estatutos  provisorios  que  com  o 
Regio  Beneplacito  Ordenamos  ; e Mandamos  cuniprir  e guardar.  Dada  na  Nossa  Residencia 
de  S.  Vicente  aos  doze  de  Setembro  do  mil  oitocentos  cincoenta  e tres. 


Logar  do  ^ Sello. 


G.  Cardeal  Patriarcha. 
D.  Antonio  da  Trindade  Vasconcellos  Pereira  de  Mello. 


Estatutos  Provisorios  do  Seminario  Patriarchal  de  Nossa  Senhora  da  C0NCE19AO 
DA  Villa  de  Santarem, 

Capitulo  I. 

Don  Jins,  a que  e dcstinado  0 Seminario. 

§ l.°  Em  cumprimento  dos  Sagrados  Canones  e das  Leis  do  Reino,  restablccemos  0 Nosso 
Seminario  Patriarchal  no  proprio  e adequado  Edificio  de  Santarem ; e 0 consagramos  ao 
Poderoso  Patrocinio  de  JIaria  Santissima  dehaixo  do  titulo  glorioso  de  Sua  Iinmaculacla 
Conceifao  ; jiara  que  com  a Ajuda  de  Deus,  quo  humilde  e fervorosameiite  imploramos, 
])ossamos  u’elLe,  como  Seminario  Diocesano,  examinar  e provar  melhor  a vocayao  e dignidade 
dos  Nossos  Ordiiiandos  ; instruil-os  nos  conhecimentos  Humanos,  Theologicos,  0 Ecclesias- 
ticos,  que  Ihes  silo  nccessarios ; dirigil-os,  exercital-os,  e formal-os  cm  todas  as  Virtudes 
Christas  e Civis  ; e assim  prover,  quanto  nos  for  possivol,  que  o Patriarchado,  Prelasia  de 
Thomar  e Grao  Priorado  do  Crato  tenlia  0 Clero  necessario ; e que  este  seja  digno  e respeitado 
por  sua  sciencia  e virtude  ; e animado  polo  Espirito  da  Fe  0 Caridade  Christa,  ,e  cheio  de 
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Protisional  Statutes  of  the  Patriarchal  SEiiiNARY  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Cosception  Statutes  of  the  Semi- 
IN  THE  Town  of  Santare3i. 

Royal  Notice. 

Administration  of  Ecclesiastical  Affairs. 

To  the  ilost  Einineut  and  Most  Reverend  Lord,  Cardinal  Patriarch  of  Lisbon. 

Most  Eminent  and  most  Reverend  Lord, — I have  laid  before  her  Majesty  the  Queen  a 
copy  of  the  Statutes  which  yom-  Eminence  has  decreed  for  tlie  provisional  government  of 
the  Patriiu'chal  Seminary  which  is  about  being  re-established  in  the  Town  of  Santarem, 
under  the  Invocation  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Conception.  Her  Majesty  anxiously  desiring  that 
this  most  useful  establishment  may  commence,  as  before,  to  discharge  those  duties,  and  to 
bring  about  the  important  results  which  may  be  expected  from  its  re-establishment,  for  the 
good  of  Religion,  the  clergy  and  the  country  in  general,  and  having  the  utmost  confidence 
in  the  enlightened  prudence,  tlie  religious  and  patriotic  zeal  of  your  Eminence,  is  graciously 
])leased  to  approve  of  the  said  Statutes  rofoiTcd  to,  in  order  that  they  may  be  entirely 
observed,  and  that  tbc  said  Patriarchal  Seminary  may  be  provisionally  regulated  by  them: 
reserving  for  a future  occasion  the  absolute  completion  of  the  General  Rule,  which  it  may 
he  advisable  to  ado])t  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  revenues  of  the  Seminary  itself, 
as  well  as  to  whatever  experience  may  show  to  he  profitable  and  suitable  for  obtaining,  with 
the  greatest  advantage,  those  objects  which  it  projroses  to  itself  to  effect,  in  the  terms  which 
she  has  already  declared  irr  the  Decree  of  the  17tlr  of  October,  1850,  approving  of  Statutes, 
also  provisional,  for  the  Metropolitarr  Seminary  of  Ev'ora. 

Her  Majesty  has  also  beerr  pleased,  assenting  to  the  wishes  of  your  Eminerrce,  to  declare 
that  the  said  Provisional  Statutes  may  be  printed  forthwith,  in  order  to  facilitate,  by  this 
meairs,  their  being  knowur  arrd  participated  in  by  whom,  and  at  what  time  it  may  appear 
expedient. 

"Which,  by  order  of  the  same  August  Lady,  it  devolves  uporr  me  to  corrrrnurricate  arrd 
declare  to  your  Eminence,  for  its  heirrg  duly  krrowrr  arrd  acted  rrpon. 

God  guard  your  Eminence.  Palace  das  Necessrdades,  the  10th  of  September,  1853. 

Frederick.  "William  da  Silva  Pereira. 

Let  it  he  fulfilled,  registered,  and  printed  with  our  Charter,  and  the  Provisional  Statutes. 

S.  Vincent,  12th  of  September,  1853. 

G.  Cardinal  Patriarch. 

Charter. 

"William  the  1st,  Cardinal  Patriarch  of  Lisbon. 

To  all  persons,  to  whom  may  come  the  knowledge,  or  U])on  whom  may  dev'olvm  the  carry- 
ing out  of  this  our  Charter,  Health,  Peace,  and  Benediction  irr  Jesirs  Clnist  our  Lord  and 

Saviour. 

Be  it  known,  tlrat  in  the  next  collegiate  year,  we  mean  to  open  our  Patriarchal  Seminary ; 
whose  functiorrs  will  be  regulated  by  tire  following  provisiorral  Statutes,  wliich,  with  the 
Royal  Perrnissrorr,  we  ordaiir ; and  wo  cornrnarrd  them  to  he  complied  with  and  observed. 

Given  at  our  Residence  of  Saint  Virreerit  this  twelfth  day  of  September,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  fifty-throe. 

G.  Cardinal  Patriarch. 

The  Place  of  the  Seal. 

D.  Antonio  da  Trindade  Vasconcellos  Pereira  de  Mello. 

Reovisional  Statutes  of  the  Patriarchal  Seminary  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Conception 
IN  THE  Town  of  Santarem. 

Chapter  I. 

Of  the  end  to  which  the  Bembiary  is  destined. 

^ 1.  In  compliance  with  the  sacred  canons,  and  with  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  we  re-estab- 
lish our  Patriarchal  Sernirrary  in  tire  convenient  and  suitable  building  at  S^antarein ; and  we 
consecrate  it  to  tire  powerfirl  patroiragc  of  the  Most  Holy  Mary  under  the  glorious 
title  of  her  Inimacukte  Conception  ; that  with  the  assistance  of  God,  whom  we  humbly  arrd 
fervently  implore,  we  may  be  able  in  it,  as  the  Diocesan  Seminary,  the  better  to  examine 
and  to  test  the  vocatioir  and  wortlrrness  of  oirr  candidates  for  holy  orders,  to  instruct  theur 
tn  such  philological,  theological,  and  ecclesiastical  knowledge  as  may  be  necessary  for  them, 
to  direct,  to  exercise,  and  to  form  thenr  in  all  Christiarr  and  civil  virtues,  and  thus  provide, 
that  the  Patriarchate,  the  Prelacy  of  Thomar,  arrd  the  Grand  Priory  of  Crato  nray  have  the 
necessary  supply  of  clergy;  arrd  that  they  should  be  vvortlry  and  respected  for  their  krrow- 
iedge  and  virtue,  arrd  animated  vvitli  the  spirit  of  faitlr  and  the  ciraiity  of  Chiist,  and' full  of 

2 I 
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Santo  zelo  pelo  servi$o  e gloria  de  Deus,  pela  instniccao,  sanctifica^ao  e salva$ao  das  Almas, 
e pela  paz,  felicidade  e decoro  da  Egreja  e do  Estado. 

§ 2.  Os  Clerigos  Diocesanos,  q^ue  desejarem,  'ou  forem  obrigados  a obter  roaior  histruc9ao 
Ecclesiastica,  ou  a ter  Retiro  Espiritual,  ou  a fazer  Eserdcios  Religiosos  e Peiiiteuciaes, 
poderao  ser  admittidos  no  Scminario  temporaria  e opportuiiamente,  confqrmando-se  com  as 
instruc9oes  e condi^oes  d’estes  Estatutos,  e especiaes  que  Ihes  forem  prescriptas. 

§ 3.  Passados  quatro  annos  depois  de  abcrto  o Seminavio,  ninguem  poderd  ordenar-se  de 
Presbytero,  sem  que  tenba  frequentado  o Curso  de  Estudos  Theologicos  e Canonicos 
estabeleddo  no  Seminario,  e sido  approvado  em  todas  as  Disciplinas  e Exercidos  praticos 
d’elle ; ou  seja  Formadon  a Faculdade  de  Theologia,  ou  de  Direito  da  Universidade  (Art.°  16 
da  Lei  de  28  de  Abril  de  1845). 

R 4.  Os  Nossos  Svibditos,  que  durante  os  referidos  quatro  annos  quizerem  ultiiuar  a sua 
Ordeiia(;‘ao  jd  come9;ida  sem  frequentarem  as  Aulas  do  Seminario  ; ficam  comtudo  obrigados 
a iram  fazer  n’elie  nao  s6  os  Exames  das  Disciplinas,  que  por  estes  Estatutos  se  exigem  para 
a recopeao  das  Ordens  respectivas,  mas  tambem  os  Exerdcios  Espirituaes,  que  divem  preceder 
as  Ordenapoes.  Nao  sao  porem  comprcbendidos  na  obriga^ao  dos  Exames  os  que  tiverem 
frequentado  todas  as  Aulas  ate  agora  existentes  na  Nossa  Residenda,  e sido  approvados  nas 
Disciplinas  d’ellas  : estes,  requerendo-o,  poderao  fczer  seus  Exames  perante  a Nossa  Relacao. 

§ 5.  0 Seminario,  quando  o estado  da  sua  fazenda  e recursos  o pcrmittir,  prestard  casa  e 
susteiitacao  gratuita  a alguns  Sacerdotes  dotados  de  sdencia,  drtude  e zelo,  que  voluntaria- 
mente  se  dediquem  aos  Ministerios  de  Missionaries  e Catbequistas  pra  os  irem  exercer  com 
Approva^ao  o Missao  Nossa  em_  todas  as  Frcguezias  de  Nossa  Jurisdicfao,  que  pedu-em 
Missocs,  ou  tiverem  maior  necessidade  d’ellas. 

§ 6.  No  Seminario  Patriarchal,  considerado  como  Metropolitano  e Central,  serao  admittidos, 
e reeeberao  egual  instrucfao,  educa^ao  e sustenta?ao  d ordenada  para  os  Nossos  Subditos,  os 
Alumnos  dos^Bispados  Suffraganeos,  que  carecerem,  de  Seminarios  propnos  ; ou  os  tiverem 
era  estado  tal,  que  nao  possam  prestar  a sufficionte  mstmc9ao,  educayao  e sustenta9ao  aos 
seus  Ordinandos. 


5 7 Ilaverd  tambem  no  Seminario  Patriarchal  a Scc9ao  especial  para  o Ultramar  ordenada 
rclo  ArtiTO  17  lU  Lei  de  28  d’Abril  do  1846.  Os  Alumnos  d’dla  reeeberao  a iptracfao  o 
oducaerio'lwioiosa  0 Ecclcskstica  nas  Auks  e Exercidos  commvms  do  Seimnano  ; e terao 
alcm  d’isso  os"  Estudos  c Exordcios  espeokes  neccssorios  para  so  prepararem  e tormarem 
Sacerdotes  Cathenuistus  o Missionaries  dignos  e solosos  que  bem  sn-yant  as  Bgrejas  e 
Missocs  do  Ultraimir ; ou  Professores  doutos  e yirtuosos  destmados  para  os  beimiianos  das 
Dioceses  Ultramarinas. 

5 8.  Restabdecomos  no  Seminario  Patrkrdial,  com  a separaeao  e distincfao^  conyeniente, 
urn  Collodo  para  Pordonistas  Seculaj'es  poderom  tor  alli  boa  educafao  Eo  igiosa,  moral,  e 
Civil ; e adqmrir  ao  mesmo  tempo  a Instruefao  Pnmaria  e Secundaria  que  Ibes  conviei,  e 4 
necessaria  para  jiroseguir  na  1118^^09110  Superior. 

5 9 Haverd  flnalinente  no  Seminario  Patriarclial,  logo  que  obtenha  os  Elcmentos,  neces- 
saries, (lue  ainda  llie  faltam,  uma  Escola  Normal,  em  que  possam  liabilitar-se  logalmente  paia 
ProfcLorcs  do  Ensiiio  Primario  os  Ordinandos  e mais  Alumnos  mternos  e externos,  que  a 
frequentarem,  e forem  approvados  nos  Exames  das  Disciplinas  e Excrcicios  presenptos. 


CAriTULO  II. 

Da  Tmtruci'do  lilteraria  dos  Alumnos  do  Seminario  0 do  Collegia  annexe. 

§ 10.  As  Aulas  Publicas  estabelecidas,  ou  quo  se  estabeleeerem  no  edificio  do_  Seminario, 
sunurirao  os  Estudos  preparatories,  que  n’ellas  se  ensinarem,  aos  Alumnos  intmios  do 
Scininario  e do  Collegio  (Artigo  5 da  Lei  de  28  d’Abril  de  1845)  ; os  quaes  poderao  he- 
qnental-as  como  Discipulos  voluntaries  (Artigos  66  0 68  do  Decrcto  de  20_  de_  Setembro  de 
1844) ; sem  prejuiso  da  inspeC9oao  e direc9ao  qne  compete  ao  Reitor  do  Seminario  sobre  todos 
os  Alumnos  d’clle  (Artigo  10  da  Lei  de  28  dAbril  de  1845). 

§ 11.  Scudo  o Seminario  Patriarchal  0 unico  da  Diocese  d’esta  Capital,  e como  Seminario 
Central  Metropolitano  e do  Ulti-araar  destinado  aos  importantes  fins  declarados  no  Capitulo  1 
d’estes  Estatutos  ; esperamos  com  justo  fundamento,  que  o Quadro  do  Lyceu  de 
scia  amuliado  com  os  Prolessores  e Substitutos  prescriptos  para  os  Liceus  de  Braga  e livor 
(Xrtigo  58  do  Decreto  de  20  dc  Setembro  de  1844) ; e com  as  Cadeu-as  necessarias  aos  tins 
iudicados,  p<vra  cuja  crea9ao  0 Governo  ou  jii  esteja  (Artigo  49  do  citado  Decreto)  ou  %en  a 
a estar  legalmente  authorisado. 

§ 12.  Assim esperamos,  queaEscoladeEusinomutuoestabelecidanoEdihcio  do  Scminmo 

ta-de  ter  0 desinvolvimcnto  e complementos  necessaries  para  iiella  como  Esco  a 01 
podorem  os  Ordinandos  e mais  Discipulos  interaos  e externos  obter  a mstruc9ao  necessam 
para  screm  examinados  e liabilitados  Professores  do  Ensino  Primario  na  contornudade  ao 
Decrcto  de  24  dc  Dezembro  de  1845. 

S 13  Esperamos  tambem,  que  0 Liceu  de  Santarem  ha-de  ter  as  Cadeiras  segmntes ; 1.*  de 
Graramatica  Portugueza  e Latina:  2.“  de  Latinidade  : 3."  de  Lingua  Franceza  e ingleza. 
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lioly  zeal  for  the  service  and  glory  of  God,  for  the  insti'uction,  sanctification,  and  salvation 
of  souls,  and  for  the  peace,  happiness,  and  good  order  of  the  Church  and  of  the  State. 

§ 2.  The  diocesan  clergy  who  may  hereafter  desire  it,  or  who  may  be  required  to  obtain  the 
hitcher  ecclesiastical  instruction,  or  to  make  religious  and  penitential  exercises,  will  liave  the 
literty  of  being  admitted  into  the  Seminary  temporarily,  and  as  opportunity  may  present, 
conformino'  themselves  to  the  instructions  and  conditions  of  these  statutes  generally,  and 
eapecially  to  those  which  shall  be  prescribed  for  them. 

§ 3.  After  foiu*  years  have  elapsed  fi'om  the  opening  of  the  Seminary,  no  person  can  be 
ordained  priest,  without  having  frequented  the  course  of  theological  and  canonical  studies 
estoblished  in  the  Seminary,  and  being  approved  of  in  all  tlie  discipline  and  exercises  prac- 
tised therein,  whether  he  may  have  graduated  in  the  Faculty  of  Theology,  or  by  right  of 
the  University.  (Article  16  of  the  of  the  28th  of  April,  1845.) 

§ 4.  Our  subjects  who,  during  the  four  year's  referred  to,  shall  desire  to  complete  their 
ordination  already  commenced,  -without  fi-equenting  the  halls  of  the  Seminary,  remain,  not- 
withstanding, under  the  obligation  of  going  there,  not  only  to  pass  tlie  examinations  in  the 
studies,  which  by  these  Statutes  are  requh'ed  for  the  reception  of  the  respective  orders,  but 
also  to  make  the  spiiitual  exercises  which  are  to  precede  ordinations.  But  those  persons  who 
shall  have  frequented  all  the  halls  hitherto  existing  in  our  Residence,  and  who  shall  have 
given  satisfaction  in  the  studies  thereof,  shall  not  be  comprehended  in  the  obhgation  of  pass- 
nio-  these  examinations:  these,  on  thei)'  requiiing  it,  they  can  make  before  our  Chancellor. 

'§  5.  The  Seminary,  when  the  state  of  its  finances  and  resources  may  permit,  shall  sujqfiy 
residence  and  support  gratuitously  to  some  priests  endowed  -with  kno-wledge,  virtue,  and 
zeal,  who  may  voluntarily  dedicate  themselves  to  the  ministiy  as  missioners  and  catecliists, 
in  order  that  they  may  go  to  exercise  these  duties,  -with  our  approbation  and  mission,  in  all 
the  parishes  of  our  jui'isdiction,  which  may  ask  for  missions,  or  which  may  stand  in  the 
greater  necessity  for  them. 

§ 6.  In  the  Patiiarchal  Seminary,  considered  as  metropolitan  and  central,  the  pupils  of 
suffi’ao-an  bishoprics  which  may  be  destitute  of  local  seminaries,  or  -which  may  be  in  such  a 
condition  as  not  to  be  able  to  afford  sufficient  instruction,  education,  and  support  to  their 
own  candidates  for  orders,  will  be  admitted,  and  -will  receive  equal  instruction,  education, 
and  support  as  those  provided  for  our  o\vn  subjects. 

§ 7,  There  wall  be  also  in  the  Patriarchal  Seminary  the  special  sections  for  foreign  colonial 
missions  ordered  by  the  17th  Article  of  the  Law  of  the  28th  April,  1845.  The  pupils  belong- 
ing to  it  will  receive  religious  and  ecclesiastical  iustraction  and  education  in  the  commoii 
classes  and  exercises  of  the  Seminary  ; and  in  addition  -will  also  be  occupied  with  those 
especial  studies  and  exercises  which  may  prepare  them  aard  form  them  -worthy  and  zealous 
catechistical  and  missionary  priests  for  the  proper  service  of  the  churches  and  missions 
beyond  sea;  or  learned  and  -virtuous  professors  destined  for  the  seminaries  of  ultramarine 
dioceses. 

§ 8.  We  re-establish  in  the  Patriarchal  Seminary,  with  suitable  separation  and  distinc- 
tion, a College  for  Secular  Fellow  Commoners,  in  which  they  may  be  able  to  obtain  a good, 
religious,  moral,  and  civil  education ; and  to  acquire  at  the  same  time  the  primary  and 
secondary  instruction  which  is  proper  for  them,  and  which  is  necessary  in  order  to  prosecute 
the  higher  branches  of  education. 

§ 9 There  wdll  be  finally  in  the  Pati-iarchal  Seminary,  as  soon  as  it  may  obtain  the 
necessary  elements,  which  still  are  wanting,  a Normal  School,  in  which  the  ecclesiastical  and 
other  internal  and  external  students  who  shall  have  attended  it,  and  shall  have  passed 
favourable  examinations  in  the  prescribed  studies  and  exercises,  may  legally  qualify  tliem- 
selves  as  professors  of  primary  instruction. 

CHiigTER  II. 

Of  the  "Literary  Education  of  the  Puyils  in  the  Seminary,  and  in  the  College  a7inexed. 

§ 10  The  public  schools  established,  or  wdiich  will  be  estabhshed  in  the  Seminary  House, 
will  supply  the  prcj>aratory  studies  which  shall  be  taught  therein  to  the  internal  pupils  of 
the  Seminary  and  the  College  (Article  5 of  the  Law  of  the  28th  April,  1845,)  who  may 
frequent  them  as  voluntary  learners  (Articles  66  and  68  of  the  Decree  of  the  20th  Septem- 
ber, 1844,)  without  prcjntlice  to  the  right  inspection  and  direction  which  belongs  to  the 
Rector  of  the  Seminary  over  all  its  ])upils  (Article  10  of  the  Law  of  the  28th  April,  1845). 

§ 11.  The  Patriarchal  Seminary  being  the  only  diocesan  one  in  this  capital,  and  being 
the  central  metropolitim  Seminary,  and  the  foreign  colonial  one  also,  destined  for  the 
important  ends  declared  in  the  first  chapter  of  these  Statutes,  we  have  good  grounds  for 
hoping  that  the  Lyceum  of  Santarem  may  be  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  those  professors 
and  their  deputies  prescribed  for  the  Lveeums  of  Braga  and  Evora,  (Article  58  of  the 
Decree  of  the  20th  September,  1844,)  and  with  the  chairs  necessary  for  tlie  ends  indicated, 
for  the  creation  of  which  the  Government  either  ah’eady  has  (Article  49  of  tlie  said  cited 
Decree),-  or  is  about  having  legally  authorized. 

§ 12.  We  thus  hope  that  the  School  of  Mutual  Instruction  established  in  the  Seminary 
House  will  receive  the  development  and  necessary  completion  which  it  requires,  that  tlie 
ecclesiastical  and  other  pupils,  internal  as  -well  as  external,  may  be  able  to  obtain  in  it,  as  in 
a normal  school,  the  instruction  necessary  for  their  becoming  tried  and  qualified  professors 
of  primary  instruction,  conformable  to  the  Decree  of  the  24th  of  December,  1845. 

§ 13.  We  hope  likewise  that  the  Lyceum  of  Smitarem  will  have  tlie  following  chairs  : — 
1st.  Of  Portuguese  and  Latin  Grammar.  '2nd.  Of  Latin  Composition  (Latinity).  3rd.  Of 
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4/  de  Linr^im  Grecra  e Hobraica  : 5 “ de  Canto  Ecclesiastlco  e de  xMusica  vocal  e Instrument d,' 
priiicipalnTcnte  de  Piano  c Orgao ; 6.=^  de  Oratoria,  Poetica,  Littcratui-a  Classic  eEloquencia 
Sa.n-ada:  7.*  de  Historia,  Gcograplna,  Chroiiologia,  e coraputo  Ecclesiastico : 8/  de  Desenlio: 
9.  ”de  Piiilosophia  Racional  e iNIoral : 10."  urn  Gurso  elemental-  e biennal^  de  Mathematica  e 
de  Asti-onomia  nratica  : 11.*  outro  Cur.so  bieimal  de  Introduc^ao  d Histona  dos  tres  Reinos 
<ia  Nature^a,  e de  E'lemcntos  dc  Cliyniica  e Physica  appli&idos  as  Artes,  d Agncultara,  e de 
Mi'riene : 12."  As  Cadeiras  das  Linguas  iiecessavias  para  as  Missoes  do  Ultramar.  Uada  uiim 
d’ertas  Cadeiras  devera  ter  urn  Professor ; e devera  haver  pelo  menos  tres  substitutos,  um 
jiara  substituir  os  Prolessores  da  l.“,  2.%  e 6."  Cadeiras,  outro  os  da  7."  e 9." : e o terceiro  os 
dois  Cursos  de  Sciencias  Naturaes. 


S14  Bm  t|uiiirto  porem  iiiici  lionver  os  Professoros  PnMicos  e Substitutos  refendos  no  § ante- 
coilciitc  procuv.iremos  supprir  a sua  falta,  quanto  Nos  for  possivel,  polos  Professoros  do 
Sominario,  on  Emprogados  d'dlo  idonoos  o dignos  por  sua  scicncia  e Tirtude  ; do  sorto  quo 
niio  -faltcm  aos  seus  Alumnos  pelo  menos  unia  perfeita  instruc9;io  de  todos  os  Estudos  pre- 
liaratovios,  assiin  para  o Curso  das  Disdplinas  Theologicas  e Ecclesiasticas  do  beminario,  como 
para  outros  ([uaesqucr  Cursos  dc  Insta-uco.ao  superior. 

S 15.  Estes  Professores,  e pessoas  do  Seminario,  que  designamos  para  o lira  indicado  no  § 
antocedente,  sao  especialnicnte  ciicavrogados  de  Ggiar,  ajudar  e promover  por  meio  de 
e-cpiicicdes,  instruceoes,  ou  li^oes  e.xti-aordinarias  o inaior  adiantamento  e aperlei^oaraento 
litterario  o moral  dos  Alumnos  intenios  do  Seminario,  quo  frequeiitem  as  Aulas  Publicas ; e 
fcunbein  poderao  substituil-as  cxtraordiuariainente  iia  falta  ou  impedimento  dos  Proiessores,  se 
0 Commi.ssario  dos  Estudos  ou  Consellio  do  Liceu  assim  o requcrer. 

§ 16.  Havera  no  Seminario  um  Curso  de  Disciplinas  Theologicas  e Canonicas,  que  con- 
stara  de  tres  amios  lectivos  com  as  Cadeiras  seguintes.  No  l.°  anno  havera  duas  Cadeiras, 
a 1."  de  Theolo'da  Dogmatica  Geral ; e a 2."  de  Theologia  Moral : no  2."  anno  havera  tres 
Cadeiras  • a 3.M!e  Tlieologia  Dogmatica  especial ; a 4."  de  continuafao  de  Theologia  Moral, 
o do  Liturgia  Sagrada  theorica  c pratica  dos  Sacramentos,  Missa,  e Officios  Divmos ; a 5."  de 
Direito  Canouico,  princiiiiando  pela  historia,  Authoridade  e nso  cl’elle  e de  suas  Collec^oes : 
no  3.”  anno  havera  tres  Cadeiras ; a 6."  do  continua^ao  do  Du-eito  Canomco ; a 7."  de  Historia 
Ecclesiastica ; a 8."  de  Theologia  Exegetica  ou  Herraciieutica  Sagi-ada,  e Iiiterpetra9ao 
analytica  c paraplirastica  da  Escriptura  Sagrada  do  Volho  e Novo  Testamento. 

§ 17.  Em  catia  uma  d’estas  Cadeiras  os  Professoros  indicarao  breve  ou  remissivamente  a 
parte  da  Historia  Ecclesiastica  pertencente  as  materias  iinportantes,  que  tratarem,  do  sorte 
([uc  a 7.  Cadcira  seja  o complemeiito  d’essas  noticias  historicas,  mostraudo  o nexo  d ellas  com 
os  fiictos  mais  imjiortaiites  do  estabclecimeiito,  e successivas  epocas  da  Egreja.  Tera  catla 
uma  das  nicsmas  Cadeiras  por  dia  uma  so  li9ao,  que  durara  cinco  quartos  de  bora,  sendo 
destiiia.la  a pi;iineira  meia  hora  para  apontar  as  faltas,  para  os  Discipulos,  que  forem  cliamados 
polos  Professores,  darem  conta  da  liv,ao  explicada,  e traduzirem  a que  n’esse  dia  se  ha-de 
oxplicar  nos  restantes  tres  quartos  de  hora.  Havera  rcpoti9ao  das  Li9oes  da  Semana  nos 
Sabbados,  ou  nas  Secundas  feiras  seguintes,  se  assim  parecer  mais  conveniente  ao  Reitor  e 
Coiiseiho  rospectivo.  “Todas  estas  Ei9oes  sendo  _ possivel,  serao  de  manha ; para  que  os 
Discipulos  possain  nas  tordes  assistir  as  outras  Li9oes,  Leituvas  e Excrcicios  prescriptos,  ou 
convonientes. 

§ 1 S.  Diirimto  todo  o Cuvso  trlcnnal  liaYeri'i  cm  todos  os  Domingos  e Dins  Santifleados  o 
ibriados,  o nas  boras  das  tardos  dos  dias,  lectivos  oompatlveis  com  a frequoncia  c estudo  das 
Aldas,  Lii'dos  rogulm-os  do  Oatliedsmo  o do  Dmitrina  Christa,  o do  Historia  Sagrada  do 
Vellu)  e No^•o  Testamento  ; a que  sao  obrigados  nao  s6  os  Ordiiiandos,  mas  tambem  os 
Collegiiios  Secul,ares,  e os  discipulos  da  Eseola  Normal,  quando  estiver  estabelocida:  loitiim 
dos  Livi-os  mais  a]iropriados  para  instruirom  e moverem  os  Ordiiiandos  ;l  acqmsi9ao  das 
\'irtudes  e descmjieniu)  dos  deveres  jivaticos  dos  Jlinisterios  Sacerdotaes  e Paroebiaes : leituras 
de  alguns  modclos  de  Eloquencia  Sagrada,  e das  Homilias,  e Sorinoes  ma^  oxcellentes, 
])riiici|)ahnente  jiiint  as  Ee.stividadcs  seguintes : leituras  das  Rubricas,  Rituacs  e Cevemoniarios 
com  cxercicios  pvaticos  das  Ceremonias,  principalmonte  nas  Vesperas  das  Festividades,  a que 
devem  concorrer  todos  os  Alumnos,  e em  que  tivercra  do  mimstrar  alguns  Ordmaiidos:  ex- 
ercicios  do  canto  Ecclesiastico : e fiiialmente  todas  as  instruc9oes  e exercicios  praticos  uecessanos 
]!ara  que  os  Ordinandos  obtenham  a sciencia  e os  habitos  praticos  precisos  ]iara  cxercercm 
com  devo9ria,  dccoro,  o perfci9ao  todas  as  fuuc9oes  dos  Miiiistcrios  Sacerdotal  e Paroclual. 

§ 19.  Loo'o  que  haja  no  Seminario  numero  sufficiente  de  Alumnos  com  a instruc9ao  e 
habilita9uo  ■nooessaria,  celcbrar-se-ha  na  sua  Egreja  o Officio  Diviiio  _e  a imssa_  do  todos  os 
Domingos  e Dias  Santifleados  com  o Canto,  rcgularidade  e solcuinidade  devida : haver 
Cathcqucscs  jmblicas,  c Homilias,  ou  Sermbes  a.  Missa  pelos  Ordinandos  pi-cviameii 
designados,  proparados,  c approvados  jiclo  Reitor,  ou\-indo  o parecer  dos  Professores  com- 
jiotcntes.  Nao  podendo  haver  Homilia  on  Sermao  ]>roprio,  sera  a Homilia  ou  Sermao 
comjiotento  ao  Eraugolho  da  Dominga  ou  da  Festividade,  lida  e recitada  pelo  Ordmaucio 
cicsigntulo,  jicr  Livro  escolhido  e approvado  pelo  Reitor. 

§ 20.  Cs  Compeudios  do  Curso  Thcologico  e Canouico ; os  Livi-os  Classicos  para  as 
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the  French  and  English  Languages.  4th.  Of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  Languages.  5th.  Of  Appendix,  No.  lo. 
Ecclesiastical  Song  and  of  Mnsic,  vocal  and  instrmnontal,  inincipally  of  tlio  piano  and  the 
ortran.  6th.  Of  Oratory,  Toctry,  Classical  Literature,  and  Sacred  Elociuence.  <th._Ot  nary  at  Santarem. 
Hfstory,  Gcognmhv,  Chronology,  and  Ecclesiastical  Computation.  8th.  Of  Drawing. 

9th  Of  iloral  rhiiosophy  and  Logic.  10th.  An  Elementary  and  Biennial  Course  of 
JIathcmatics  and  Practical  Astronomy.  11th.  Another  Bienniaf  Course  introductory  to  the 
History  of  the  Three  Kingdoms  of'Naturc,  and  the  Elements  of  Chemistry  and  Natural 
Pliilosophy  applied  to  the' Arts,  to  Agriculture,  and  to  Hygiene.  12th.  'Fhe  Chairs  of 
Laimuafi-cs  necessary  for  tlie  Foreign  Missions : each  one  of  the  foregoing  chairs  should  have 
one  'professor  ; and  there  should  be  at  least  three  suhstitutos,  one  to  supjjl}'  the  absence  of 
the  Professors  of  the  1st,  2nd,  and  6th  chairs  ; another,  of  the  7th  and  9th  ; and  the  third, 
for  the  two  com-ses  of  the  Natural  Sciences. 

§ 14.  But  pending  the  appointment  of  the  public  professors  and  doi>uties  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  section,  we  shall  endeayour  to  supply  the  omission,  as  far  as  lies  in  our  power, 
by  the  Professors  of  the  Seminary,  or  by  persons  employed  in  it  competent  and  \yorthy  by 
their  knowledge  and  virtue ; so  that,  at  the  least,  a perfect  instruction  in  all  the  prejiaratory 
studies  may  not  be  wanting  to  their  pupils,  as  well  for  the  course  of  theological  and  ecclesias- 
tical instruction  in  the  Seminary  as  for  any  otlier  course  of  higher  instruction  whatsoever. 

§ 15.  These  professors  and  persons  of  tlie  Seminary  whom  we  design  for  the  end  indicated 
ill  the  preceding  section,  are  specially  charged  with  watching,  assisting,  and  promoting  by 
means  of  explanations,  instructions,  or  extraordinary  lessons,  the  greater  ach'ancoment  and 
literary  and  moral  jierfection  of  the  internal  pupils  who  frequent  the  public  schools  ; and 
they  will  also  be  able  to  supply  the  extraordinary  absence  or  impediment  of  tlie  professors, 
if  the  Commissioners  of  Instruction  or  the  Council  of  the  Lyceum  so  require  it. 

§ 16.  There  will  be  in  the  Seminary  one  course  of  Theological  and  Canonical  studies, 
which  will  continue  for  three  collegiate  years  with  the  following  eight  chairs  : In  the  first 
year  there  will  be  t^yo  chairs,  the  first  of  General  Dogmatic  Theology  ; and  the  second  of 
Mond  Theology  : In  the  second  year  there  will  he  three  chairs  : the  first  of  Particular  Dog- 
matic Theoloay  ; the  second  in  continuation  of  Moral  Tlieology,  of  the  Sacred  Liturgy,  the 
theory  and  practice  of  the  Sacraments,  the  Mass,  and  the  Divine  Offices  : and  the  tliird  of 
Canon  Law,  beginning  with  its  history,  authority,  and  the  use  of  its  collections.  In  the 
third  year  there  will  he  three  chairs,  the  first  in  continuation  of  Canon  Law,  the  second  of 
Ecclesiastical  History,  and  the  third  of  Exegetical  or  Hermeneutical  Sacred  Theology,  and' 
the  analytical  and  paraphrastical  Interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 


Testament. 

§ 17.  In  each  one  of  these  chairs  tlie  Professors  will  briefly  point  out  the  portion  of  Eccle- 
siastical History  appertaining  to  the  important  matters  of  which  they  treat,  so  that  the 
seventh  chair  in  the  above  list  (that  of  Ecclesiastical  History)  may  be  the  completion  of  all 
these  historical  notices,  showing  their  connexion  with  the  most  important  flicts  connected 
with  the  establishment  and  successive  epochs  of  the  Church.  Each  one  of  these  chairs  will 
have  but  one  lesson  or  instruction  in  the  day,  Avhich  will  last  five  quarters  of  an  hour,  the 
first  half  hour  being  devoted  to  pointing  out  the  mistakes  of  those  students,  who  may  have 
been  called  on  by  the  Professors  to  give  an  account  of  the  explained  lesson,  and  the  remain- 
ing tliree  quarters  of  an  hour  being  spent  in  translating  what  on  that  day  is  to  be  cx]i]ained. 
There  will  be  a repetition  of  the  lessons  of  the  week  on  Saturdays,  or  on  the  hlondays 
followino-,  whichever  may  ajipcar  most  convenient  to  the  Master  and  the  Council  respectively. 
All  tliese  lessons  will  take  place,  if  possible,  in  the  morning,  in  order  that  the  students  may 
be  able  in  the  afternoon  to  attend  to  the  other  lessons,  lectures,  and  exercises  prescribed  or 
expedient. 

§ 18.  Dm-ing  the  entire  triennial  course  there  will  be  on  all  Sundays,  holydays,  and  gaudy 
days,  and  at  hours  in  the  evenings  of  class-days  compatible  with  attendance  and  study  in 
the  Halls,  regular  lessons  in  the  Catechism  and  the  Christian  doctrine,  and  the  Sacred 
History  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament ; at  which  not  only  the  ecclo.siastical  students  will 
be  obliged  to  attend,  but  also  the  lay  collegians,  and  the  pupils  in  the  Normal  School,  when 
it  will  be  established  : the  rca<Ung  of  books  best  calculated  to  instruct  and  move  the  eccle- 
siastical students  to  the  acquisition  of  the  virtues  and  the  discharge  of  the  practical  duties  of 
their  sacerdotal  and  parochial  functions  : the  reading  of  some  models  of  sacred  eloquence, 
and  of  the  most  excellent  Homilies  and  Sermons  principally  ajiplicable  to  the  Festivals 
immediately  succeeding ; tlie  reading  of  the  Rubrics,  Rituals,  and  Books  of  Ceremonies, 
■with  jiractical  exercises  on  the  Ceremonies  themselves,  partieulai'ly  on  the  vigils  ofFestivals, 
at  which  all  the  ]iupils  should  assemble,  and  in  wliicli  some  of  the  ecclesiastical  students 
should  officiate  : the  practising  of  Ecclesiastical  song  : and  finally  all  the  instractions  and 
practical  exercises  necessary  for  the  ecclesiastical  students  obtaining  the  knowledge  and 
practical  habits  absolutely  necessary  for  their  discharging  ivith  devotion,  decon.'un,  and 
perfection  all  the  duties  of  their  ministries,  both  sacerdotal  and  parochial. 

§ 19.  As  soon  as  there  are  a sufficient  number  of  pupils  in  tlie  seminary  properly  instnieted 
and  qualified,  tlie  Divine  Office  and  the  Hass  are  to  bo  celebrated  in  the  church  with  singing 
and  due  regularity  and  solemnity  : there  will  be  also  public  Instructions,  Homilies,  or  Ser- 
mons delivered  at  Mass  by  ecclesiastical  students  previously  designed,  iiropared  and  ajiprovod 
of  by  the  Rector,  having  heard  the  opinion  of  the  proper  Professors.  The  Sermon  or  Homily 
is  not  to  be  their  own.  It  will  be  a Sermon  or  Homily  suitable  to  the  Gospel  of  the  Sunday 
or  Festival,  read  and  recited  by  flic  appointed  student  out  of  a book  selected  and  approved 
of  by  the  Rector. 

§ 20.  The  compendiums  of  the  Theological  and  Canonical  course : the  class-books  for 
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Leituras  e Exercicios  Ecclesiasticos ; as  Lifoes  ou  Cursos  esti’aordmarios,  que  f6r  possivel  e 
conveniente  estabelecer,  e as  pessoas  que  os  hao-de  reger;  e a distribuifao  das  Aulas,  Licoes 
Leituras,  Exercicios  litterarios  e Ecclesiasticos,  e Actos  de  piedade,  e de  educafao  Reli<riosa 
moral,  e Civil,  serao  previamente  desigiiados  e approvados  por  Nos  sobre  propostas  que  nos 
dirigira  o Reitor  depois  de  accordadas  no  ConseUio  competente ; salva  a disposicao  da  Lei  Gp 
28d’Abri!del84o,  iirtigo2.“§l.<'  i-  V-  ae 

§ 21.  Desde  ja  designamos  e approvamos  para  Compcndios  da  Tbeologia  Dogmatica  Geral 
e Especial  as  Institui^oes  Tlieologicas  de  Liebcrmaiin ; e de  Tbeologia  Sloral  as  Instituicoes 
de  Luby : e da  Historia  Sagrada  as  Licoes  de  Historia  Sagrada  do  Antigo  e Novo  Testaraento 
do  Padre  Roquete,  Edifiio  de  Paris  de  1850,  ja  por  Nos  aj>provada  e recominendada. 

§ 22.  Os  Professores  fai-ao  desde  logo  tal  repartifuo  dos  Compendios,  que  bem  os  possain 
coiicluir  dentro  do  tempo,  que  Ibes  for  assignado.  Para  is  topoderao  cottar,  de  accordo  com. 
0 Reitor,  os  Capitulos,  ou  Logares,  que  parececerem  menos  necessaries  a comi>rebens4o  da 
verdadeira  substancia  das  Disciplinas  e Doiitrinas  respectivas.  Usarao  de  urn  metbodo  claro 
exaeto,  e breve  na  explica^ao  das  Lifoes : evitarao  cuidadosamente  toda  a ostentafao  de 
erudi^ao,  todas  as  questoes  subtis,  e ociosas  ; e toda  a cligressao  por  espeeies  e argumentos 
que  nao  sejam  necessarios  paiu  a boa  intelligeiicia  dos  Compendios ; e para  que  os  Biscipulos 
fiquem  bem  certos  e scguros  da  verdadeira  doutrina,  e dos  prmcqmes  e mais  sobdos  argu- 
meutos,  quo  a demonstram,  e refutam  os  erros  contrarios. 

§ 23.  Nao  deixariio  com  tudo  os  Professores  de  Direito  Canonico,  e de  Tbeologia  Moral 
de  accrescentar  nos  logares  competentes  as  disposi^oes  especiaes  dos  Privilegios,  Constituipoes 
Dioccsanas,  e Usos  legitimos  cbi  Egreja  Lusitana,  que  rogulam  ou  modificam  entre  u6s  a 
praxe  da  Disciplina  Canonica  commum  ; e bem  assiin  das  Leis  Civis  ou  penaes,  que  sane* 
cionam  no  foro  externo  a raesma  praxe  e os  preceitos  moraes. 

§ 24.  Os  Profes.sores  em  todas  as  materias  mais  importantes,  que  assim  nao  i^oderem 
explicas  amplamente,  iiidicarao  sempre  remissivamente  os  melhores  Tractados,  que  as  expH- 
cam  e demonstram ; de  que  toniarao  nota  os  Discipulos,  para  os  poderem  consultar  ein 
occasiao  opportuna. 

§ 2.5.  Os  Professores  tarao  o inmor  cuidado  e vigilaucia  sobre  a pureza  e ortliodoxia  das 
doutriiias,  quo  se  professarem  em  suas  Aulas.  Em  todas  as  occasioes  opportunas  prociu’arao 
com  todo  0 zelo  iiispirar  a venera^ao,  obediencia  e firme  cren^a  devida  as  Verdades  da  Fe  o 
Moral  Cbristu-,  definidas  e decretadas  pela  Egreja  Catbolica  Apostolica  Romaua.  Se  obser- 
varem  em  materia  grave  palavras  duvidosas  ou  mal  soantes ; opiiiioes  erroneas,  perigosas,  ou 
menos  seguras ; tcrao  cuidado  de  as  notar  coino  morecerem  ; e de  as  corrigir,  e refutar  bre- 
veincute,  se  fOr  necessario. 

§ 20.  Todos  os  Professores  porao  grande  empenbo  em  cultivar  a meraorui  de  sens  ouvintes, 
nao  So  obrigando-os  a decorar  as  snas  lifoes,  e.  a dar  conta  d’ellas  de  c6r  e com  o Compendio 
feebado ; mas  tiunbem  dcsignando-lbes  na  vespera  do  foriado  do  meio  da  Semana  alguns 
Logares  oscolliidos  da  Sagrada  Escriptima,  ou  algims  ffagmentos  de  Escriptor  Magistiul 
Portnguez  ou  Latino,  que  sejam  analogos  as  Licoes,  ebreves  e primorosos  em  substancia  e 
estylo,  ]jara  os  Ouvintes  os  decorarem  e recitarem  de  c6r  no  principio  das  Sabbatinas  ou 
ropeti^oes. 

27.  Havera  no  Seminario  uma  Li^u-aria  quo  tenba  todas  as  Obius  Classicas  de  Tbeologia, 
Direito  Canonico,  e mais  Disciplinas,  e Hmnanidades,  quo  se  ensinarem  no  Seminario,  Liccu, 
o Collogio ; e que  forem  mais  necessarias  e utcis  aos  sens  fins.  0 Reitor,  ouriclo  o Oonselbo 
res])ectivo,  Nos  propora  jiara  Bibliotbecario  um  dos  Professores  ou  Prefeitos  residentes  dentro 
do  SeminMio:  e cm  cada  mez  nomcard,  portiu-no  dois  Ordinandos,  que  sob  a direcfao  do 
Reitor^  e instvucpocs  do  Bibliotbecario  tratem  da  limpeza  dos  Li\TOS,  aceio  e an'anjo  da 
Livrariaq  e ajudem  a forinar  o Catbalogo,  que  deve  fazer-sc  com  todas  as  iudica^oes 
necessarias  e convenientes  para  se  conbecer  promptamente  o logar  em  quo  estd  qualquer 
Livro. 

§ 28.  0 Bibliotbecario  tci'a  a cliave  da  Livraria,  e no  sua  ausencia  o Reitor  ou  Vice-Reitor. 
Todos  os  Professores  poderao  estudar  na  Livraria  nas  occasioes  e pelo  tempo  que  concor- 
darem  com  o Bibliotliecario  ; e bom  assim  aquelles  Aluranos,  a quem  o Reitor  der  Hcenja, 
ju’ecodendo  inforiuayao  favoravel  dos  respectivos  Professores.  Tambem  poderao  gosai’  da 
mesnia  faculdade  pessoas  estranlias,  Ecclesiasticas  ou  Seeulares;  porem  procedendo  licen^a 
do  Reitor^  e accordo  do  Bibliotbecario.  Nao  saira  Li\TO  algum  para  fora  da'Li-\T:aria,  salvo 
pani^  serrir  nos  Exauies  ou  Exercicios  Litterarios  do  Seminario,  ou  para  os  Cubiculos  dos 
Professores,  quo  n’elle  assistmera  ; e niesino  n’esses  casos  nao  saira  sem  convirem  o Reitor  e 
Bibliotbecario  ; e sem  ficar  escripto  que  Livro  e,  quem  o levou,  c quando.  Nao  saird,  pois 
Lin’o  algum  ]>ara  fora  do  Semiirario,  seja  qual  for  a occasiao  e a pessoa  que  o pertenda,  salvo 
se  apresentar  Ordem  Nossa,  que  nao  daremos  sem  razao  gravissima ; e entao  ficard.  a mesma 
Ordem  Servindo  de  resalva,  fiizendo-se-lbc  a,  margem  ou  em  seguimento  os  apontamentos 
necessarios. 

§ 29.  No  fira  do  cada  anno  Lcctivo,  quando  Nos  forem  dirigidas  as  coiitas  do  anno  e o 
OT^ainento  para  o sequinte,  o Reitor,  ouvindo  o Conselbo  respective,  Nos  propord.  as  obras,  ou 
Periodicos  Religiosos  e litterarios,  e os  melboramentos  de  que  carece  o material  e formal  da 
Li\Taria;  or9audo  a despeza  e informaudo  dos  meios  possiveis  de  a satisfozer. 


Appexdjx,  ITo.  10. 

Statutes  of  the  Semi- 
nary at  Santarem. 
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lectui*es  and  ecclesiastical  exercises  : tlie  extmordinarj  lessons  or  coui’ses  -wliieli  it  may  be 
possible  or  proper  to  establish,  and  the  persons  who  are  to  regulate  them. ; the  distribution 
of  the  halls,  lessons,  lectures,  litei-aiy  and  ecclesiastical  exrecises,  the  acts  of  piety,  and 
the  i-eligious,  moral,  and  civil  education  of  the  students  wih  be  iwe^dously  designed  and 
approvea  of  by  us,  upon  the  proposals  which  the  Rector  will  direct  to  us  after  they  have 
been  agreed  upon  in  the  competent  council,  witliout  prejudice  to  the  order  contained  in  the 
law  of  the  28th  April,  1845,  Article  2,  Section  1. 

§ 21.  We  now  designate  and  approve  of  as  compendiums  of  Dogmatic  Theology,  general 
and  particular,  the  course  of  theological  instructions  by  Liebermann,  and  in  Moral  Theology 
the  instructions  of  Luby  : and  of  Sacred  History  the  Lessons  in  the  Sacred  History  of  the 
Old  and  New  Tesfciment  by  Father  Rociuete,  the  Paris  edition  of  1850,  already  approved  of 
and  recommended  by  us. 

§ 22.  The  Professors  will  immediately  make  such  a repartition  of  the  compendiums  as 
may  be  possible  for  them  to  conclude  within  tire  time  allotted  to  them.  For  this  i>urpose 
they  may  shorten,  with  the  approval  of  the  Rector,  the  chapters  or  passages  which  a])pear  to 
them  to  be  less  necessary  for  the  understanding  of  the  true  substance  of  the  studies  and 
doctrines  respectively.  They  will  use  a clear,  exact,  and  brief  method  in  the  explanation  of 
the  lessons.  They  will  cai-efully  avoid  an  ostentatious  display  of  erudition,  all  subtle  and 
cmious  q^uestions,  and  every  digi'ession,  by  species  and  examples,  which  may  not  be  necessary 
for  the  proper  understanding  of  the  compendiums,  to  tlie  end  that  the  students  may  be 
surely  and  safely  grounded  m tlie  true  doctrine,  and  in  tlie  principles  and  most  solid  ai-gu* 
ments  which  demonstrate  them,  and  which  refute  the  opposite  errors. 

§ 23.  The  Professors  of  Canon  Law  and  of  Moral  Tlieology  shall  not  omit,  nevertheless, 
enlarging,  on  suitable  occasions,  upon  the  special  aiTangements  of  privileges,  diocesan 
constitutions,  and  legitimate  usages  of  the  liusitauian  Clnmch,  which  regulate  or  modify 
among  us  the  univeraal  practice  of  canonical  discipline,  and  also  the  civil  or  penal  laws 
which  authorize  inforo  externo  the  same  practice  and  moral  precepts. 

^ 24.  The  Professors,  in  all  the  more  important  matters  wliich  tiiey  may  not  have  leism-e 
fully  to  explain,  will  always  refer  to  the  best  tracts  upon  the  subject,  which  exj)lain  and 
demonstrate  them,  of  which  the  students  shall  take  a note,  in  order  that  they  may  consult 
them  at  a convenient  opportunity. 

§ 25.  The  Professors  will  exercise  the  greatest  care  and  vigilance  over  the  purity  and 
orthodoxy  of  the  doctrines  wHcli  they  tea'ch  in  their  halls.  On  all  opportune  occasions 
they  shall  zealously  endeavour  to  inspire  the  veneration,  obedience,  and  firm  belief  in  tlie 
truths  of  Clnistiiin  faith  and  morality  as  defined  and  decreed  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Apostolic  Church.  If  they  sliall  observe  on  a grave  matter  doubtful  or  scandalous  words, 
en'oueous,  dangerous,  or  misai'e  opinions,  they  will  take  care  to  notice  them  as  they 
deserve,  and  to  correct  and  refute  them,  should  it  be  necessary. 

§ 26.  All  the  Professors  will  be  very  assiduous  in  cultivating  the  memory  of  their  hearers, 
not  only  by  obliging  them  to  learn  tlieir  lessons,  and  to  give  an  account  of  them  by  heart, 
with  tlie  compendium  closed,  hut  also  by  pointing  out,  on  the  evening  of  the  holiday  in  the 
middle  of  the  week  some  passages  selected  from  Holy  Scripture,  or  some  fragment  of  a good 
Portuguese  or  Latin  writer,  that  may  he  analogous  to  the  subject  of  their  studies,  and  brief 
and  elegant  in  substance  and  style,  in  order  that  the  hearers  may  commit  them  to  memory, 
and  recite  them  by  heart  at  the  beginning  of  the  theses  or  repetitions  on  Satiu’days. 

§ 27.  There  will  be  in  the  Seminary  a Library  which  mil  contain  all  the  standard  works 
in  Theologj-,  Canon  Law,  and  the  other  sciences  and  branches  of  knowledge  which  will 
be  taught  ill  the  Seminary,  Lyceum,  and  College,  and  which  may  be  most  necessai-y  and 
useful  for  those  ends.  The  Rector,  having  deliberated  with  the  respective  Council,  shall 
propose  to  us  for  the  office  of  Librarian  one  of  the  professors  or  prefects  residing  within 
the  seminary  ; and  each  month  he  shall  name  in  turn  two  of  tlie  ecclesiastical  students,  who, 
under  his  directions,  and  following  the  instructions  of  the  Librarian,  will  look  after  the 
cleanliness  of  the  books,  and  the  order  and  regularity  of  the  Library,  and  will  assist  in  the 
preparation  of  a Catalogue,  wliich  should  be  made  with  every  necessaiy  and  convenient 
reference  for  the  speedy  finding  the  position  in  which  eacli  hook  is  placed 

§ 28.  The  Librarian  will  keep  the  key  of  the  Library,  and,  in  his  absence,  the  Rector  or 
Vice-Rector.  All  the  Pi’ofessors  can  study  in  the  Library  on  such  occasions  and  for  such  a 
time  as  diey  may  agree  with  the  Librarian : and,  in  the  same  manner,  those  students  to 
whom  the  Kector  gives  permission,  a favourable  rejiort  from  the  respective  Professors  having 
preceded  it.  Strangers  also,  whether  lay  or  clerical,  may  enjoy  tlie  same  iwhdlege,  the 
permission  of  the  Rector  and  the  agreement  of  the  Librarian  being  first  obtained.  No  hook 
shall  be  taken  out  of  the  Library,  except  for  the  purpose  of  heuig  used  in  the  oxamiiiations 
or  literary  exercises  of  the  Scminaiy,  or  for  the  rooms  of  the  Professors  who  shall  reside 
311  it;  and,  even  in  tliese  cases,  tliey  shall  not  be  taken  without  the  assent  of  the  Rector  and 
Librarian,  and  without  a written  entry  having  been  made  of  the  name  of  the  book,  and  to 
whom  and  when  it  was  delivered.  But  no  book  shall  be  taken  outside  the  Seminary  by  any 
person  or  under  any  ]n’etence  whatever,  unless  the  applicant  shall  present  our  order,  which 
we  shall  not  give  without  the  most  pressing  reason,  and  then  the  same  order  shall  remain 
until  cancelled,  the  necessaiy  memoranda  being  made  either  on  its  margin  or  at  its  end. 

§ 29.  At  the  end  of  each  College  year,  when  the  accounts  of  the  past  year  and  an  estimate 
for  the  approaching  one  shall  he  directed  to  us,  the  Rector,  with  the  adrice  of  the  respective 
Council,  shall  propose  to  us  the  works,  or  religious  or  literary  periodicals,  and  the  iniprove- 
ineiits  of  a material  and  general  kind  which  tlie  Library  may  require,  calculating  the 
expense  and  informing  us  the  possible  means  of  supplying  them. 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT 


Appbndk,  No.  10.  § 30.  A aberfcura  das  Aulas  publicas  de  Ensino  rautuo,  g do  Liceu  dc  S.mtarcm,  a clm’afiio 

Statutes ofth  S ' Lifoes,  os  feriados,  e mais  deveres  dos  Professores  e Discipulos  sao  rcgulados  pelas  Leis 
nary  at  Santarem°^^'  ® Rcgulameiitos  de  Iiistruc^ao  Publica.  As  Aulas  poreni  do  Curso  Tiieologico  e Canonico 
no  proximo  anno  leetivo  seriio  abeitas  no  dia  17  dc  Outubro  ; e nos  annos  scguiutes  na 
Segurida  feira  mais  proxima  do  dia  15  do  mesino  raez  : fccliar-se-liao  no  fini  deJunho:  o 
mez  de  Julho  6 destinado  para  os  Exercicios  e Exanies  rcspectivos.  Scruo  ferkdos  luis  ditas 
Aulas  os  mezes  de  Agosto  e de  Setcmbro ; todos  os  Domingos  e Dias  Santos,  ainda  inesnio 
os  recentoinente  abolidos,  que  o furam  soinente  pai'a  os  Seculares,  ficando  o Clero  obrio-ado 
aos  mesinos  Offidos,  c de\'eres  RcHgiosos,  como  se  nao  fossein  abolidos : as  Quintas  feiras 
das  Senianas  cm  que  nao  liouver  outro  leriado : desde  Ves]iera  de  Natal  ate  Dia  de  Hois : 
Seguncla  e Ter^a  feii’a  dcpois  da  Qninguagessima  o a Qaarta  feira  dc  Cinza : totla  a Seinana 
Santa  atd  a Doniinga  iu  A ///w.  Em  todos  os  feriados  se  coitciliarao  as  Li(,;oes,  Leituvas,  e 
Exercicios,  que  iicam  prescriptos  pam  estes  dias,  com  o passeio  e lionesta  rccreacao  dos 
Alumnos.  Nas  ferias  graiides,  e nas  do  Nat;d  e Pasclioa  havera,  sendo  possivel,  as  Lifoes 
extraordinarias  e particulares,  a cjue  sc  prestarom  os  Professores,  c de  que  carcccvem  al'yuns 
Alumnos,  quo  nao  saireni  do  Seminario.  Nas  ferias  do  Natal  c da  Pasclioa  nao  poderao  saiv 
pai-a  suas  casas  os  Ordinandos  sonao  com  licenca  do  Reitor ; quo  so  Ih’a  dara  nao  fiizcndo 
falta  nos  Officios  Divinos,  que  se  hao-de  eelebrar  na  Egreja  do  Seminaido  ; c dando  os 
respectivos  Professiires  boa  iiiforma^ao  de  sua  frequencia  e apro\-eitamento  littevario  e moral. 
Nao  ,se  fira  porem  desconto  alguni  nas  mezadas  dos  que  assim  sairom  do  Seminario  polos 
tlias  que  cstiverem  auseiites. 


Capitulo  III. 

Das  Feslividades  e Func^Ces  Felu/iosas,  que  ha-de  haver  no  Seminario ; e do  cunr^vimento 
de  sens  encargos  j>ios. 

§ 31.  Todos  os  nossos  traballios  c cuidados  para  alcan^armos  os  iraportantes  e Santos  fins 
do  Seminario  serao  infructuosos,  se  Deus  os  nao  abenpoar  e ajudar,  concedendo  aos  Alumnos 
o Santo  temor  do  Dims,  que  6 o principio  da  Sabedoria,  e a Luz  e dons  do  Espirito  Santo 
necessarios,  para  que  possara  crcscor  e abundar  cada  vez  mais  em  sciencia  e Santidade  • e 
confirmar-ac  em  todas  as  Virtudes  Christas,  tiioraes  e Civis.  Para  imiilorar  esta  Bencao  e 
Auxilio  Divino  principiara  o anno  lectiro  sempre  ]-)or  cinco  dia.s  de  Exercicios  espiritnaes,  nos 
quaes  todos  os  Alnmnos  se  confessarao,  fazendo  Confissao  geral,  qnando  o o julgar  necessario 
o Director  e Confessor  approvado,  que  escolherem.  No  Domingo  iinmediatamente  seo'uiiite 
a estes  Exercicios  liavcra  na  Egreja  do  Seminario  Missa  Solcmne  do  Espirito  Santo  com 
Sermao  pregado  por  algnm  dos  Professores,  e com  Coramunliao  goral  dc  todos  os  Alumnos, 
quo  cstiverem  deviibnnentc  prcpaiudos  e dispostos.  No  fim  do  anno  iectivo  e principio  de 
Jullio,  antes  de  principiarem  os  Exames,  hai-cra  tambem  ti-es  dias  de  Exercicios  espiritnaes; 
e a estes  Exercicios  do  principio  e fim  do  anno  sao  obrigados  todos  os  Alumnos  residentes  no 
Seminario,  assira  Ordinandos,  como  Collegiaes  Seculi'ircs.  Tambem  com  a antecipafao 
nocossaria  as  Tcinporas,  on  dias  em  quo  liouver  Ordenafao  gcral  de  Nossos  Subditos,  havera 
os  Exercicios  Espiritnaes  ]-)rcscri]:)tos  para  os  Ordinandos  {§  4),  a que  deverao  assistir  os  do 
Seminario,  ainda  que  luio  recebam  Ordens  n’ossa  occasiao. 

§ 32.  Alcm  das  Func^oes  Religiosas  ordenadas  para  todos  os  Domingos  e Dias  Santos  no 
§ 19,  haverfi  todos  os  annos  Novena  c FestaSoiemneaNos3aSen]iorada'Concei9ao,  Padroeira 
do  Seminario.  Nos  annos  em  que  podermos  ir  assistir  a esta  Festividade,  on  eelebrar  Ponti- 
fical, como  desejamos,  ficara  olla  transferida  ]xira  o dia  da  Oitar-n.  0 Sermao  sera  pregado, 
podendo  scr,  por  algum  dos  Professores,  on  Clorigos  da  Casa.  Havera  SermOes  em  toSksas 
tardes  das  Domingas  da  Qnaresina.  Celebrar-sc-lnTo  todos  os  Officios  da  Semana  Santa  com. 
a devofao  c soleimiidade  devida,  e com  o.s  Sermoes  de  Aiandato,  Paixilo,  e Solcdade.  0 Reitor, 
0 no  sou  imjiedimcnto  o Vice-Reitor,  ou  o Professor  mais  autigo  on  Graduado,  lavai-a  os  pes 
a doze  Alumnos  jiobrcs,  ou  gratuitos ; dando  somente  a cada  urn  um  Rosario  bento.  Havera 
na  Capclla  ou  lui  Egreja  do  Seminario  duas  Missas  quotidianas  com  tencao  ca]itiva : uma  cera 
iiquella,  a (]ue  dovein  assistir  todos  os  dias  os  Aluiimos  do  Seminario,  tanto  Ordinandos  como 
Collegiaes  Seculares:  o esta  sera  applicada  pela  saude  e feiicidade  do  Sumnio  Pontifice,  da 
Raiului,  e Pessoas  Rcaes ; pela  paz  e prosperidade  da  Egreja  e do  Estado ; o especialmento 
pclo  augmeiito  temporal  e espiritual  do  Seminario,  dc  sens  Einju’egados  e Alumnos,  ou  Pro- 
tectores  c Beinfeitores.  Esta  Mista  sera  cautada  iios  Domingos  e Dias  Santos;  e resadanos 
outros  dias.  A outra  Missa  quotidiana  sera  resada  e ap])!icada  pela  tenpao  dos  Instituidores 
que  gmvaram  com  quae  sqrrer  encargos  pios  os  bens  existentes  no  patrimonio  do  Seminario, 
ou  que  n’cUe  devam  scr  incorporados  pelos  titulos  legitimos  ate  agora  existentes : ficando  assim 
provi.soriiimento  reduzidos  e commutados  todos  estes  encargos  pios  incertos  na  dita  Missa 
quotidiana;  c em  tres  Officios  de  Defuntos  do  nove  Li^oes  comas  Missas  competeutes ; que  o 
Reitor  manclara  eelebrar  nos  dias  proprios  e mais  opportunos. 


§ 33.  Sc  no  future  for  feita  ao  Seminario  alguma  Doa^ao  inter  vivos  ou  mortis  causa  (como 
tanto  recommendam  a jiicdadc  e importancia  de  sens  fins,  e a necessidade  do  os  obter  por  uma 
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. § 30.  The  opening  of  the  public  HaUs  of  Mutual  Instruction,  and  of  the  Lyceum  of  Appunbi.x,  Xo.  lo. 

Saiitarem,  the  duiution  of  the  lessons,  the  holidays,  and  the  other  duties  of  professors  and  „ ■ — 

pupils  are  regulated  by  the  laws  and  regulations  of  public  instruction.  But  the  classes  naty^afi^'nurem*™' 

for  the  course  of  Theology  and  Canon  Law  in  the  next  collegiate  year'  will  be  opened 

on  the  17th  day  of  October  ; and  in  the  following  years  on  the  hlonday  nearest  to  the  15th 

of  the  same  month:  they  will  close  at  the  end  of  June  ; the  month  of  July  is  ap2)ropriated 

for  the  respective  exercises  and  examinations.  The  vacation  times  in  tlie  said  halls  will 

be  on  the  following  occasions : — the  months  of  August  and  September,  all  Sundays  and 

holidays,  even  those  recently  abolished,  as  far  as  secular’s  are  concerned,  leaving  the  clergy 

under  the  obligation  of  reading  the  same  offices  and  dischai’ging  the  same  religious  duties,  as 

if  they  had  not  been  abolished  ; the  Thursdays  of  weeks  in  •which  there  will  be  no  other 

holiday,  from  Christmas  Eve  until  the  Festival  of  the  Epiphany,  Monday  and  Tuesday  after 

Quinipuagesima  Sunday,  and  Ash  Wednesday,  all  Holy  Week  until  Low  Sunday;  at  all 

these  times  the  lessons,  lectures,  and  exercises  which  continue  to  be  prescribed  for  the 

particular  days,  are  to  be  reconciled  with  the  walks  and  proper  recreation  of  the  pupils. 

During  the  long  -vacation,  and  for  the  holidays  at  Christmas  and  Easter,  there  will  be 
extraordinary  and  particular  lessons  at  which  the  Professors  shall  assist,  and,  should  they 
be  absent,  some  pupils  who  may  not  have  left  the  Seminaiy.  At  the  Clu-istmas  and  Easter 
holidays  the  ecclesiastical  students  cannot  retuim  to  their  homes  Avithout  the  pennssion  of 
the  Rector,  which  -will  only  be  given  to  them,  on  their  not  ha-ving  been  absent  from  the 
Divine  Offices  which  they  are  to  celebi-ate  in  the  church  of  the  Seminary,  and  on  their 
respective  Professors  ha-ving  made  a good  report  of  their  attendance  and  literary  and  moral 
improvement.  But  no  deduction  shall  be  made  from  the  monthly  pension  of  those  who 
shall  thus  leave  the  Seminary  on  account  of  die  days  that  they  may  have  been  absent. 

Chapter  III. 

Of  tiui  Festivals  and  Sacred  Functions  zoliich  are  to  he  held  in  the  Seminary,  and  of 
compliance  with  their  jnous  obligations. 

§ 31.  All  our  labom-s  and  anxieties  for  the  success  of  the  important  and  sacred  objects  for 
which  the  Seminary  has  been  established  will  be  fruitless,  if  God  does  not  bless  and  assist 
them,  granting  to  the  pupils  die  lioly  fear  of  the  Lord,  which  is  the  beginning  of  vdsdom, 
and  gi-ving  diem  the  light  and  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  wliich  are  necessary  for  their 
abounding  and  increasing  every  day  more  and  more  in  piety  and  wisdom,  and  for  their 
confirming  themselves  in  all  -virtues  and  morals  becoming  a Christian  and  a citizen.  To 
implore  this  blessing  and  Di-vine  assistance  the  collegiate  year  will  always  commence  -with 
five  days  of  sjiirituM  exercises,  during  -viffiich  all  the  students  will  confess,'  making  a general 
confession  whenever  the  spiritual  director  and  confessor  whom  diey  shall  have  selected 
may  judge  necessary.  On  the  Sunday  immediately  following  the  termination  of  those 
exercises,  there  will  be  a solemn  Mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  church  of  the  Seminary, 
with  a sermon  preached  by  one  of  the  professors,  and  -with  a general  communion  of  all  die 
students  who  are  duly  prepared  and  disposed.  At  the  end  of  the  collegiate  year,  that  is,  at 
the  beginning  of  July,  before  the  examinations  are  commenced,  there  will  also  be  three  days 
of  spiritual  exercises,  and  at  diese  exercises,  both  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the 
yeai’,  all  the  students,  whether  ecclesiastics  or  secular  collegians,  residing  within  the  seminary, 
shall  be  obliged  to  attend.  Also,  as  by  a necessary  iuiticipation  has  been  mentioned,  in 
Ember  Weeks,  or  on  days  when  a general  ordination  of  our  subjects  shall  bike  place,  there 
shall  he  the  spiritual  exei’cises  i->rescribed  for  the  ecclesiastics,  (Section  4,)  at  which  those  in 
the  Seminary  sliall  assist,  although  they  may  not  be  receiving  orders  on  that  occasion. 

§ 32.  In  addition  to  the  religious  ceremonies  ordered  for  all  Sundays  and  holidays  in 
Section  19,  there  will  be  every  year  a Novena  and  Solemn  Festival  in  b'onour  of  our  Lady 
of  the  Conception,  the  Patroness  of  our  Seminary.  In  years  when  we  may  be  able  to  assist 
at  this  festival,  or  to  celebrate  pontifically,  it  shall  be'  left  transfen-ed  for  the  day  of  tlie 
Ocbive.  The  sermon  will  be  jireached,  if  possible,  by  one  of  the  ]>rofessors  or  clergy  of  the 
house.  Sermons  will  be  delivered  on  all  the  evenings  of  Sundays  in  Lent.  The  cere- 
monies of  Holy  Week  will  be  performed  -with  all  due  devotion  and  solemnity,  and  with  the 
sermons  a])propriate  to  Holy  Thursday,  the  Passion,  and  the  Deprivation  of  our  Lady.  The 
Rector,  an. I should  any  thing  hinder  fiim,  the  Vice-Rector,  or  the  Professor  or  Gniduate  of 
longest  standing  -\rill  wash  the  feet  of  twelve  poor  or  free  pupils,  giving  to  each  one  a 
rosary  of  blest  beads.  There  will  be  in  the  chapel  or  chnrch  of  the  Seminary  two  daily 
Masses  with  the  following  intentions : — one  will  be  that  at  whidi  all  the  ])Upils  of  the  College, 
whether  ecclesiastical  or  secular,  will  every  day  assist;  and  this  will  be  offered  for  the  health 
and  liajipiness  of  the  Suimerae  Pontiff,  for  the  f^ueen,  and  Royal  Family,  for  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  the  Church  and  of  the  State,  and  especially  for  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
advancement  of  the  Seminaiy,  of  its  officers  and  pupils,  its  jirotectoi-s  and  benefactors.  This 
Mass  will  he  sung  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  and  read  on  other  days.  The  other  daily  Mass 
wdl  be  offered  and  apjdied  with  the  intention  of  those  Founders  of  the  Institution  who  shall 
have  charged  the  estate  existing  in  the  patrimony  of  the  Seminary,  or  which  may  be  incor- 
porated with  it  by  la-wfiil  titles  hitherto  existing,  witli  any  pious  conditions  whatever. . 

Leaving  all  these  pious  conditions  thus  provisionally  reduced  and  commuted  in  the  said 
daily  Mass,  and  in  three  offices  of  the  dead  of  nine  lessons,  with  the  appropriate  Massc-s, 
the  Rector  -will  command  to  bo  celebrated  on  proper  and  suitable  occasions. 

§ 33.  If,  ill  future,  any  endowment  shall  be  made  to  the  Seminary,  inter  vivos  or  7norli.s 
causa  (as  the  piety  and  importance  of  the  objects  in  view,  and  the  necessity  of  obtainin'-^ 
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Appendix,  No.  10.  dota^ao  propria  e sufficient©,  e o Doador  gravar  os  tens  doados  com  algtins  encargos  pios; 

. depois  de  reconhecida  a utilidade  perpetua  da  doa^ao,  e de  feita  a acceita^ao  solemne  cf'ella 
aary^ars’mtarcoii!"**  coin  a Licen^n.  do  Governo  na  forma  prescripta  no  Artigo  12  § unico  da  Lei  de  28  de  Abril  de 
1845,  serao  estes  encargos  assim  estabelecidos  iiel  e pontualmente  cumpiidosi  e para  isso 
havera  um  Livro  proprio  para  regi^o  dos  mesmos  encargos,  e das  certidoes  de  sen  cumpri- 
mento  annual e uma  pauta  sempre  affixada  e patente  na  Sacristia  do  Seroiuario  para  nao 
poder  csquecer  a obrigafao  dos  mesmos  encargos. 

§ 34.  Logo  que  o Seminario  esteja  de  posse  do  patrimonio  do  Collegio  de  Nossa  Senliora 
da  Concei9ao  para  Clerigos  pobres,  instituido  na  Freguezia  da  Encamacao  d’esta  Capital ; 
observar-se-lia  pontualmente  o disposto  no  § antecedente  a respeito  dos  encargos  legitima- 
mente  instituidos  e subsistentes  do  dito  Collegio ; dispensado  ou  ccrmniutado  tao  sbmente  o 
Ubi  determinado  para  a celebra^fio  das  Missas- 

§ 35.  O Reitor  distribuird  estas  Missas  pelos  Clerigos  do  Seminario,  que  as  quizerem  e 
podercm  dizer ; e so  na  falta  d’estes  por  Sacerdotes  estranbos.  Nomeard  ti-es  Ordinandos  para 
servirem  por  turno  as  Semanas  na  Sacristia,  e na  Capella  oa  Egreja,  e ajudarera  as  Missas 
sempre  com  sobrepeliz : e em  todos  os  Sabbados  se  publicara  no  Refeitorio  a pauta  dos  Minis- 
terios  pessoaes,  que  os  Empregados  ou  Alumnos  do  Seminario  tern  de  exercer  na  Semana 
seguinte  na  Sacliristia,  Capella  ou  Egreja,  Refeitorioy  e mais  Exercicios  Litterarios  ou  Espiri- 
tuaes  da  Semana  j para  que  as  pessoas  designadas  se  preparem  para  o fiel  desempenbo  de  seu 
cncargo. 

Capitulo  tv. 

Das  Instrucfoes  ou  Deyulamenio  para  a educa^do  Religiosa,  moral  e civil  dos  Alumnos  do 
Seminario. 

§ 36.  Todos  os  Alumnos  do  Seminario,  Ordinandos  e CoUegiaes,  ao  primeiro  signal  pars 
levantar  da  cama,  faiTio  o Signal  da  Cruz,  resarao  o Angelas  Domini  ou  as  ti-es  Atb  Marias; 
invocarao  os  Santos  Nomes  de  Jesus,  Maiua  e Jose’:  offerecerao  a Deus  as  obras  do  dia,  e 
imploral’ao  o Auxilio  Divino,  pela  intercessao  de  MarIa  Santissima,  do  Anjo  da  Guai-da,  e 
dos  Santos  da  sua  especial  devo9ao,  [)ai*a  que  Deus  os  livre  de  todo  o mal,  e especialmente 
do  maior,  que  d o peccado ; e os  bi9a  crescer  em  sciencia  e santidade : leTantar-se-bao  promp- 
tamente,  vestindo-se,  lavando-se,  e preparando-se  diUgenfemente  com  aceio  e modestia : com- 
porao  sua  cama ; e porao  em  ordem  sens  cvtbiculos  com  a limpeza  necessaria.  Ao  segundo 
signal  para  a Ora9uo  e Missa  sairao  de  sens  cubiculos  perfeitamente  vestidos ; e unidos  aos 
sens  companbeiros  se  dirigbao  todos  d Capella,  aonde  terao  um  quarto  de  bora  de  Ora9ao 
vocal  e mental,  e depois  assistirao  a Missa. 

§ 37.  Na  Ora9ao  vocal  unir-se-bao  em  espirito  com  atten9ao  devota  dquelle  que  fiiz  as 
preces  vocaes:  e na  mental  meditarao  com  piedoso  recolbimento  sobre  o ponto,  que  Ibes  f6r 
indicado:  seguirao  com  bumilda.de  e docilidde  os  preciosos  movimentos  daGra9a;  e formai-ao 
sempre  o propo.sito  de  com  a ajuda  do  Deus  corrigir  ou  emendar  em  cada  dia  algiim  vicio,  ou 
defeito,  ou  imperfei9ao  dominante. 

§ 38.  Assistirao  d Missa  com  o maior  silencio,-  acatamento,  e debo9ao,  como  d devido  d 
Ac9ao  mais  Santa  e mais  augusta  da  Nossa  Santa  Religiao ; seguindo  com  o espirito  da  Fii  o 
Sacerdoto  cm  todas  as  preces  e ceremonias  da  Missa ; e conformando-se  com  a inten9ao  d’ellcy 
quo  e a referida  no  § 32:  poderao  comtudo  juntar  algumainten9ao  particular,  v.  g.  obter  de 
Deus  remedio  para  certa  necessidade,  tal  Gra9a  ou  virtude,  victoria  de  certa  tenta9ao  vicio  ou 
defeito : jirocnrarao  seinjirc  acompanbar  o Sacerdote  com  comnmnbao  espiritual  na  ialta  de 
communbao  Sacramental. 

§ 39.  Depois  da  Missa  irao  ao  Refeitorio  almo9ar  Ordinandos e Gollegiaes  aomesmo  tempo; 
])orcm  com  a separa9ao  de  assentos  devida.  Depois  recolber-se-bao  todos  aos  scus  Cnbiculos, 
para  cstudarem  ou  repetirem  as  suas  li9oes  ate  a bora  de  irem  para  as  Aulas  respcctiyas. 
Rccommendamos  principalmcnte  aos  Ordinandos,  que  estudarera  as  DiscijJinas  Tbeologicas 
e Canonicas,  quo  ao  principiar  o seu  estudo  implorem  a Luz  Divina,  recitando  a primeira  Es- 
trofe  do  Hymno — Veni  Saacle  Sjdritus — ; e ao  acabar  pe9am  o bom  fructo  de  sen  estudo, 
pcla  intercessao  de  Maria  SantissIma,  recitando  o — Sub  Utum presidium. 

§ 40.  Procurarao  estudar  as  suas  Ii9oes  com  diligcncia  e constante  applica9ao porein  sem 
affljc9ao  perturba9ao,  ou  confusao;  traduzindo,  analysando,  e reflectindo  sobre  as  proposi9oes, 
que  se  contdm  em  cada  § examinando  seu  verdadeiro  sentido,  as  provas  que  as  demonstrsun, 
as  objec9oes  que  tern,  e as  refuta9oes  d’essas  objec9oes,  Depois  de  terem  assim  intendido 
bem  as  suas  li9oes,  as  repetirao  atd  poderem  dar  conta  d’ellas  de  cor  aos  seus  Professores  nas 
Aulas  respectivas 

§ 41.  Cbegada  a bora  das  Aulas  todos  os  Alumnos  irao  ds  suas  sera  feita  ou  demora  senao 
por  causa  grave  e justa,  approvada  pelo  Reitor,  ouvido  o Professor.  Os  Professores  terao 
uma  pauta" on  caderno  cle  todos  os  seus  Discipulos,  em  que  apontarao  todos  os  dias  lectivo 
as  faltas,  as  li9oes,  e mais  actos  de  merito  oil  clemerito  de  cada  um. 

§ 42.  Acabadas  as  Aulas  recolber-se-bao  os  Alumnos  aos  seus  Cubiculos;  aonde,  pernut- 
tinodo-  0 tempo,  farao  breves  apontamentos  do  Inals’ importante  da  expbca9ao,  que  acabaram 
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tliem  IfJ  ^ proper  and  sufficient  dotation  so  much  recommend),  and  tlie  donor  charges  the  j\rrEs:>ix.  No,  lo. 

nroperty  endo\ved  with  any  pious  conditions;  after  having  acknowledged  the  perpetual  utility  

of  endowment,  and  its  solemn  acceptance  having  been  made  with  the  licence  of  the  Govern-  nary^arsauv* 

meat,  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  12th  Section  of  the  Law  of  the  28th  of  April,  1845, 

tliese  pious  conditions,  thus  established,  will  be  faithfully  and  punctually  complied  with:  and 

for  this  purpose  there  will  be  kept  a suitable  book  for  the  registry  of  these  same  conditions 

or  charges,  and  certificates  of  tlieir  annual  fulfilment:  and  a memorandum  always  fixed  and 

open  in  the  sacristy  of  the  Seminary,  in  order  that  the  obhgation  of  fulfilling  these  conditions 

should  not  be  forgotten. 

§ 34.  As  soon  as  the  Seminaiy  comes  into  possession  of  the  patrimony  of  the  College  of 
our  Lady  of  the  Conception,  for  poor  clergymen,  established  in  the  parish  of  the  Incarnation, 
in  this  capital,  attention  should  be  punctually  paid  to  what  has  been  said  in  the  preceding 
section  %vitli  respect  to  charges  legally  founded  and  subsisting  in  the  said  College : dispensing 
■witii  or  commufing  only  such  portions  as  refer  to  the  place  fixed  on  for  the  celebration  or 
the  Masses. 

§ 35.  The  Rector  shall  distribute  these  Masses  among  the  clergy  of  the  Seminary  'wlio 
shall  desire  or  have  the  power  to  say  them,  and  only  in  failure  of  these,  among  strange 
priests.  He  shall  name  three  of  tlie  clerical  students  to  serve  in  turn  for  a week  in  the 
sacristy,  and  in  the  Chapel  or  Church,  and  to  assist  at  Mass  always  in  a surplice:  and  on 
eveiy  Saturday  shall  be  published  in  the  Refectory  the  list  of  the  various  persons,  employes, 
and  pupils  of  the  Seminary  who  are  to  be  engaged  during  the  following  week  in  the  Chajoel 
or  Church,  in  the  Refectory,  and  the  literary  or  spiritual  exercises  of  the  week,  so  that  all 
persons  appointed  may  be  prepared  for  the  &tliful  discharge  of  their  duties. 

Chapter  IV. 

0/  ike  Instructions  or  'Regulations for  the  Religious,  Moral  and  Civil  Education  of  the  VupiU 
of  the  Seminary. 

§ 36.  All  the  pupils  of  die  Semiiuiry,  both  ecclesiastical  and  secular,  at  the  first  signal  for 
arising  from  bed,  shall  make  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  and  recite  the  Angelas  Domini  or  the 
three  Ace  Marias  : they  shall  invoke  the  holy  names  of  Jesus,  Mart,  and  Joseph:  they 
sliall  offer  to  God  the  works  of  the  day,  and  implore  the  Diiune  assistance  through  the 
intercession  of  the  Most  Holt  Mart,  of  their  Angel  Guardian,  and  of  die  Saints  of  their 
especial  devotion,  that  God  would  deliver  them  from  all  evil— and  particularly  fi.-om  sin, 
which  is  the  greatest  of  all — ^and  that  he  would  make  them  increase  in  knowledge  and  piety: 
they  shall  arise  promptly,  dressing,  wasliing,  and  preparing  themselves  with  neatness  and 
modesty:  they  shall  make  their  own  beds,  and  arrange  their  rooms  with  all  necessary  clean- 
liness. At  the  second  signal  for  prayer  and  Mass,  they  shall  issue  from  their  rooms  per- 
fectly di-essed,  and  along  with  their  companions  shall  idl  proceed  to  the  Chapel,  where  they 
shall'  spend  a (Quarter  of  an  hour  in  vocal  and  mental  prayer,  and  then  assist  at  Mass,. 

§ 37.  In  vocal  prayer  they  will  unite  diemselves  in  spirit,  and  with  devout  attention,  to 
him  who  recites  the  prayers  aloud:  and,  in  mental  meditation,  with  pious  recollection  on  the 
point  which  has  been  sulomitted  for  their  consideration;  they  shall  follow,  with  humbleness 
and  docility,  the  precious  movements  of  grace,  and  always  form  a resolution,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  God,  to  amend  every  day  some  vice  or  defect,  or  some  predominant  imperfection. 

§ 38.  They  shall  assist  at  jHass  with  great  silence,  respect,  and  devotion,  as  is  due  to  the 
most  sacred  and  most  august  act  of  our  holy  religion : following  the  priest  with  the  spiiit  of 
faith  in  all  the  prayers  and  ceremonies  of  the  Mass,  and  confining  themselves  to  his  inten- 
tions, as  is  mentioned  in  the  32nd  Section : they  can,  hoAvever,  join  some  particular  intention 
of  their  own — as,  for  example,  the  obtaining  assistance  fr'om  God  in  a certain  necessity,  such  as 
a grace  or  virtue,  or  a triumph  over  some  temptation,  vice,  or  defect:  they  should  always 
endeavour  to  accompany  tlie  priest  in  spiritual  communion,  when  sacramental  communion  is 
wanting. 

§ 39.  After  Mass  tliey  shall  go  to  the  refectory  to  bi'eakfast,  the  Divines  and  Collegians 
together,  but  divided  by  separate  seats.  Then  they  shall  retire  to  their  rooms,  to  study  or 
rehearse  their  lessons  for  an  hour  before  going  to  their  respective  halls.  We  recommend, 
principally  to  the  ecclesiastical  students  who  are  studying  theology  and  canon  law,  that  at 
the  beginning  of  their  study  they  should  implore  the  Divine  light,  reciting  the  first  strophe 
of  the  hymn  Veni  Srtn/e  S/riritus:  and,  at  the  end,  that  they  should  ask  for  good  fruit 
from  their  study,  through  the  intercession  of  the  Most  Holt  Mart,  reciting  the  Sub  i/mm 
presidium. 

§ 40.  They  shall  endeavour  to  study  their  lessons  with  diligence  and  continued  applica- 
tion, but  without  anxiety,  perturbation,  or  confusion : translating,  analyzing,  and  reflecting 
on  the  propositions  Avliich  are  contained  in  each  section — examining  their  true  meaning,  the 
proofs  which  demonstrate  them,  tlie  objections  that  may  be  made  against  them,  and  the  refu- 
tation of  these  objections.  After  they  have  thus  applied  themselves  to  their  lessons  they 
■will  repeat  them  over  until  they  are  able  to  give  an  account  of  them  by  heart  to  their  pro- 
fessors in  the  respective  halls. 

§ 4i.  The  hour  for  class  having  arrived,  all  the  pupils  shall  proceed  to  their  own  respec- 
tively, without  fail  or  delay  (except  for  grave  and  sufficient  cause,  approved  of  by  the  Rector), 
to  hear  the  professor.  The  professors  will  keep  a list  or  memorandum  of  all  their  pupils,  in 
which  they  will  enter  the  days  on  which  they  have  attended  class,  those  on  which  they  were 
absent,  the  lessons,  and  the  more  imporUint  acts  of  merit  or  demerit  of  each  student. 

J 42.  Class  being  over,  the  students  are  to  repair  to  their  owm  rooms,  where,  if  time  per- 
mits, they  are  to  make  brief  memoranda  of  the  instructions  or  explanations  they  have  just  » 
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de  oavir.  Seguir-se-ha  o jantar  dos  Ordinandos,  a que  presidird  por  turno  o Reitor,  Vice- 
Reitor,  ou  um  dos  Professores  e Prefeitos.  Haverd  a Ben^ao  da  mesa,  e as  Gra?aa,  e leitura 
espiritual,  que  serd  ouvida  com  geral  silencio  e devo9ao.  Sera  desigiuido  por  turno  o Ordin- 
aiido,  que  em  cada  Semana  ha-de  fezer  esta  leitura  durante  o jantar ; e taiito  este,  como  os 
dois,  que  bao-de  ser  designados  da  mesma  sorte  para  servirem  d mesa,  irao  a segundo  mesa, 
em  que  se  sentarao  abaixo  dos  Professores  e Prefeitos,  mas  acima  dos  Collegiaes  Seculares. 
•N’esta  mesa  haverd  tambem  Benfao  e Gra9as  sem  li9uo  Espiritual ; e serd  servida  pelos  creados 
da  Casa. 

§ 43.  Dej)ois  de  jantar  terao  todos  os  Alumnos  meia  liora  de  recreacao:  recolher-se-hao 
depois  aos  sens  Cubiculos  para  esUidarem : os  que  tiverem  Aulas  de  tarde,  irao  a elks ; e os 
Ordinandos  oue  as  nao  tiverem,  mao  as  leituras  e Exercicios  ordenados  no  § 18.  Acabadas 
as  Aulas,  Leituras  e Exercicios  sobreditos,  terao  todos  os  Alumnos  recreacao ; podendo, 
quando  o tempo  o permittir,  e o Reitor  der  licen9a,  sair  a passeio  juntos,  e acompanliados  de 
um  Prefeito  e Pedagogos,  jogar  a bola ; tratar  da  cultura  de  fiores  nacerca ; e ter  quaesquer 
exercicios  corporaes,  quenaosejam  impropiios  da  modestia  e gravidade  christa,  nem  perigosos 
ii  saude  e uniao  fraternal  dos  Alumnos. 

§ 44.  A’s  Ave  Marias  ou  pouco  antes  irao  todos  os  Alumnos  & Capella  resar  a Ladainha  a 
Nossa  Senliora  com  a Antifona  e Ora9ao  propria  do  tempo:  pordm  nos  Sabbados,  Domingos 
a Dias  Santos  sera  a Ladainha  cantada  na  Egreja  a bora  em  que  possa  assistir  o Povo ; e beiii 
assim  sera  resado  o Ter9o,  ou  a Cor6a  nas  Festividades  de  Nossa  yenhora,  ou  o Rosaiio  no 
dia  (la  sua  Festa,  e em  todus  as  Domingas  da  Quaresma,  em  c6ro  alterriado ; e lendo  o Reitor, 
Vice-Reitor,  ou  Presidente  os  Mysterios  compctentcs  em  voz  alta  pai-a  que  todos  possam 
ouvil-os,  intendcl-os  e medital-os. 

§ 45.  Recolher-se-hao  logo  depois  todos  os  Alumnos  aos  seus  Cubiculos  para  estudai-em 
atd  4 bora  de  ccia ; em  que  todos  concorrerao  ao  Refeitorio,  havendo  Beii9ao  e Gra9as. 
Acahada  a ceia  terao  uma  breve  li9a  espii'itual,  no  fim  da  qual  serd  indicado  o ponto  pai-a  a 
medita9ao  na  Ora9ao  mental  do  dia  seguinte ; meditarao  por  um  pouco,  fazendo  exame  de 
consciencia,  reflectindo  sobre  os  seus  ponsamentos,  palavras  e obras  do  dia;  e resada  a Con- 
fissao  com  a maior  contricao,  o Reitor,  Vice-Reitor  ou  Presidente  recitara  a absolvi9ao,  e as 
Ora9oes  e Antifona  final  de  comjdeta.  Recolher-se-hao  aos  seus  Cubiculos;  e a lioramarcada 
apagarao  as  luzes  d’ellcs,  e fazendo  o Signal  da  Cruz,  e invocando  os  Santos  Nomes  de  Jusus, 
Makia  e Josn’,  do  Santo  Anjo  da  Guarda,  e dos  Santos  de  sua  especial  devo9ao,  prociuarao 
aclormecer  na  paz  do  Senhor. 

§ 46.  Serao  fichnente  observados  os  preceitos  do  Jejum  e abstinencia  por  todos  as  pessoas, 
que  forem  a elles  snlyeitas,  e nao  estiverera  dispensadas  por  justa  causa.  Os  Ordinandos,  aiiida 
que  nao  tenham  a edade  (ieterminada,  jejuarao  sempre  nos  dias  de  preceito;  salvo  sonclo  clis- 
pensodos  pelo  Reitor  por  Ihe  parecer  que  assim  convem,  attentas  as  foi'9as  de  cada  um. 

§ 47.  Todos  os  Alumnos  se  confessarao  ao  menos  uma  vez  cada  mez,  e akm  da  Confissao 
mensal,  cada  um  se  confessara  e commungara  na  Quarresma  por  desobriga,  servindo  para 
este  effeito  de  Parocho  de  todos  as  pessoas  residentes  dentro  do  Seminaiio  o Reitor,  e no  sen 
imi^edimento  o Vice-Reitor.  Confessar-se-hao  tambem  e commungarao  4 Missa  todos  os 
Alumnos,  que  estiverem  presentes,  e devidamente  preparados  e dispostos  nas  Festas  da 
Abcrtnra,  da  Concei9ao,  do  Natal,  de  Quinta  Feira  Santa,  da  Paschoa,  e de  Penteeostes. 

§ 48.  Na  assistencia  na  Capella  ou  na  Egreja,  ou  em  qualquer  parte  aos  Officios  Divinos, 
hlissa,  Actos  Religiosos,  ou  Exercicios  Espirituaes,  guardarao  todos  os  Alumnos  especial 
silencio, gravidade  e devo9ao : e qualquer  falta  ou  contraven9ao  n’este  ponto  sera  tido  como  culpa 
grave;  e reprehendida  ou  castigadapelo  Reitor  ou  por  quern  suas  vezes  fizer.  Nas  Aulas,  e ajun- 
tamciitos  dcstinados  ]«ira  Li9oes,  Leituras,  e quaesquer  outros  Exercicios  instinictivos  obser- 
varao  a ordcra  prescripta  com  atten9ao,  liumildacle,  docilidade,  e muito  respeito  aos  Professores. 

§ 49.  Nns  recrea9oes  devem  os  Alumnos  juntar-se  e eonversar  sem  constiungimento  ncni 
aftecta9ao  com  (piaesquer  companheivos,  que  o acaso  Ihe  offere9a  mais  proximos:  as  conver- 
sa9oes  serao,  quanto  possivel,  instructivas  e edificantes ; mas  naturaes,  lhanas,  e alegres ; de  sorte 
quo  n’ellas,  e em  tocla  a recrea9ao  domine:  1.”  a caridade  procurando  a satisfa9ao  ou  conso- 
la9ao,  ou  maior  perfei9ao  de  sens  companheiros ; evitando  dar-lhc  algum  desgosto,  ftizer-lhe 
aiguma  offensa,  injuria  ou  diimno;  e rejeitando  toda  a maledicencia  ou  murnmra9ao : 2.°  a 
paciencia  supportando  raritativa  e generosamente  as  contradic9oes  e defeitos  de  seus  compan- 
heiros: 3."  a modestia  e^•it<lndo  gritarias,  risadas,  e C|uaesquer  palavras  ou  actos  indeeentes, 
descompostos,  ou  perigosos:  4."  e finalmente  a civiluladeilliistrada,ecortesiapolida  para  com 
todos,  que  previne  e attrahe  a estima  e o affecto  do  proximo. 

§ 50.  Serao  muito  ohedientes  4s  Leis  e Authoridades  constituidas,  assim  Ecclesiasticas, 
como  Givis;  e a todos  os  seus  Superiores,  tendo  para  com  elles  aquelle  respeito  e amor,  que 
ns  hons  filho.s  tein  a seus  Paes : tratarao  com  muita  reverencia  e obsequio  ao  Reitor,  Vice- 
Reit('r,  Mestres,  Prefeitos,  e Pedagogos,  ou  Monitores:  nenlmm  saira  do  Seminario  sem- 
conij)anheiro,  e com  licen9a  do  Reitor ; e nao  Ihes  ser4  licito  ir  a partes  diversas  d’aquellas 
])ara  que  foi  concedida  a liceii9a : e antes  d’Ave  Tdarias  se  recolherao,  e apresentarao  ao  Reitor : 
nao  terao  nos  Cubiculos  comida  ou  bebida;  nem  a tomarao  f6ra  do  Refeitorio,  salvo  com 
liccn9a  do  Reitor,  concedida  por  justa  causa;  nenhum  entrara,  e se  demorar4  no  Cubiculo 
de  outro  sem  licen9a,  ou  urgente  causa  justa:  e nao  fecharao  por  dentro  os  Cubiculos,  de  sorte 
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lieai'd.  The  dinner  of  the  ecclesiastical  students  will  then  follow,  at  which  the  Rector,  Vice- 
Rector,  or  one  of  the  professors  or  prefects  will  preside.  There  will  be  a blessing  before, 
and  thanks  after  dinner,  and  spiritual  reading,  which  will  be  heard  mth  general  silence  and 
devotion.  The  clerical  student  will  be  appointed  in  turn  who,  each  week,  will  be  the  reader 
durinff  dinner;  and  he,  with  the  two  who  have  been  appointed  in  the  same  manner  to  serve 
at  fcibte,  will  go  to  tlie  second  table,  at  which  they  will  sit  below  the  professors  and  prefects, 
but  above  the  secular  collegians.  At  this  table^there  will  also  be  a blessing  and  thanks, 
without  spiritual  reading,  and  it  will  be  attended  by  the  servants  of  the  house. 

5 43.  After  dinner  all  the  students  will  have  half  an  hour  for  recreation;  they  will  then 
retire  to  their  rooms  to  study:  those  who  shall  have  to  attend  classes  in  the  evening  shall  go 
to  them:  and  the  ecclesiastical  students  w-ho  shall  liave  none  shall  go  to  the  lectures  and 
exercises  prescribed  in  the  18th  section.  The  classes,  lectiu-es,  and  exercises  above  men- 
tioned being  conduded,  all  the  students  will  have  recreation : being  permitted,  when  time 
allows  and  the  Rector  gives  leave,  to  take  a walk  in  a body,  accompanied  by  a prefect,^  to 
play  at  cricket,  to  cultivate  flowers  in  the  garden,  and  to  take  wdiatever  corporeal  exercises 

not  inconsistent  with  modesty  and  Christian  gravity,  or  dangerous  to  the  health  and 
fraternal  union  of  the  pupils. 

' § 44.  At  the  Alv  Maria,  or  a little  before,  all  the  pupils  will  jiroceed  to  the  Chapel,  to 
recite  the  Litany  of  our  Lady,  with  the  antiphon  and  prayer  proper  to  the  time ; but  on 
Sundays  and  holydays  the  litany  will  be  sung  in  the  Church,  at  an  hour  at  wMch  the  people 
mav  assist;  and  it  wll  he  w'ell  to  recite  the  third  part,  or  Crown,  on  the  festivals  of  Our 
Ladv,  or  the  Rosary  on  her  own  feast,  and  on  ail  the  Sundays  of  Lent,  in  alternate  choir : 
the  Rector,  Vice-Rector,  or  President  reading  the  proper  Mysteries  in  a loud  voice,  so  that 
all  may  hear,  attend,  and  meditate  upon  them. 

6 45.  Immediately  after,  all  the  pupils  shall  retire  to  their  own  rooms,  to  study  until  the 
hour  of  supper,  at  which  they  will  all  assemble  in  the  refectory,  asking  and  giving  a bless- 
ing and  thanks.  Supper  being  over,  a brief  spiritual  instruction  will  be  read,  at  the  end  of 
which  irill  be  indicated  the  point  for  meditation  in  the  mental  prayer  of  the  following  day. 
They  will  make  a short  meditation,  examining  their  consciences,  and  reflecting  on  their 
thou<rhts,  words,  and  actions  during  the  day ; and  the  Confiteor  being  then  said  with  the 
greatest  contrition,  the  Rector,  Vice-Rector,  or  President  will  pronounce  the  absolution,  and 
the  prayers  and  final  antiphon  of  comi>lin.  They  will  then  retire  to  their  rooms,  and  at  a 
hxed  hour  vdll  extinguish  their  lights ; and,  making  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  and  in^'oking  the 
liolv  names  of  .Jesus,  Mahy,  ancf  Joseph,  their  Guardian  Angel,  and  the  saints  of  their 
especial  devotion,  will  compose  themselves  to  sleep  in  the  peace  of  the  Lord. 

§ 46.  Tlie  precepts  for  fasting  and  abstinence  ^viIl  be  ohseiwed  by  all  persons  who  are 
subject  to  them,  and  who  have  not  been  dispensed  from  them  for  just  cause.  The  ecclesias- 
tical students — even  those  who  Irnve  not  reached  the  determined  age — shall  always  fiist  on 
the  davs  commanded,  except  they  are  dispensed  fi'om  same  by  the  Rector  when  it  may  seem 
expedient  to  him,  attention  being  paid  to  the  health  of  each  parry. 

§ 47.  All  the  pupils  will  go  to  confession  at  least  once  a month;  and  in  addition  to  tliis 
monthly  confession,  each  student  will  comply  with  the  obligation  of  confessing  and  commu- 
nicating in  Lent— the  Rector  representing,  for  this  purpose,  the  parish  priest  of  all  persons 
residing  within  the  Seminary,  and,  in  his  absence,  the  Vice-Rector.  All  tlie  ]>U])ils  who  arc 
duly  prepared  and  disposed, \vill  also  confess  and  receive  at  the  Mass  on  the  feasts  of  the 
Opening,  the  Conception,  the  Nativity,  on  Holy  Thursday,  at  Easter,  and  at  Pentecost. 

§ 48.° When  assisting  in  the  Chapel  or  the  Church,  or  at  any  portion  of  the  Divine  Offices, 
at  Mass,  in  religious 'acts,  or  spiritual  exercises,  all  the  stmlenls  shall  observe  particular 
silence,  gravity,  and  devotion ; and  any  deficiency  or  wilful  neglect  on  this  point  will  he 
considered  as  a grave  fault,  and  will  be  reprehended  or  punished  by  the  Rector,  or  whoever 
occupies  Ills  place.  In  the  classes  and  assemblies  devoted  to  lessons,  lectures,  and  other 
instructive  exercises,  the  prescribed  order  shall  be  observed  with  attention,  huniilitj',  docility, 
and  great  respect  towards  the  professom. 

§ 49.  At  recreation  the  students  should  unite  themselves,  and  converse  without  restraint 
or  affectation  with  whatever  compaiiions  chance  may  briiig  them  nearest  to.  The  conver- 
sations sliould  he,  as  much  as  possible,  instructive  and  edifrdng,  hut  natural,  sincere,  and 
cheerful ; so  that  i]i  them  mid  in  everything  recreation  should  predominate : firstly,  by  charity, 
in  effecting  the  satisfaction,  or  consolation,  or  greater  peiffection  of  their  companions ; by 
avoiding  the  doing  of  any  thing  that  would  be  disagreeable,  offensive,  injurious,  or  hurtful 
to  tliem ; and  by  rejecting  all  detraction  or  complaining : secondly,  by  patience,  in  charitably 
and  generously  enduring  the  contradictions  or  defects  of  their  companions:  thirdly,  by 
modesty,  in  avoiding  loud  cries,  immoderate  laughter,  or  any  words  or  actions  of  an  indecent, 
improper,  or  dani:erous  kind;  fourthly  and  finally,  by  that  external  civility,  and  polished 
courtesy  towards  all,  which  prepossesses  and  attracts  the  esteem  and  affection  of  our  neighbour. 

§ 50.  They  will  be  very  obedient  to  the  laws  and  constituted  authorities,  whether  ecclesi- 
astical or  civil,  and  to  all  their  superiors,  for  whom  they  should  entertain  the  same  respect 
aird  love  that  good  sons  have  for  their  fathers.  They  will  treat  with  great  reverence  and 
obedience  the  Rector,  Vice-Rector,  mastera,  prefects,  and  teachers  or  monitors.  No  one  shall 
go  out  of  the  Seminary  without  a companion,  and  without  having  obtained  pennission  fi-om 
the  Rector ; and  it  will  not  he  lawful  for  them  to  go  to  different  places  from  those  for  which 
pennission  has  been  granted;  and  they  shall  return  before  the  Arc  Maria,  and  present  them- 
selves to  the  Rector.  There  shall  be  no  eating  or  drinking  in  the  rooms,  nor  in  any  place 
out  of  the  refectory,  without  the  permission  of  the  Rector, , conceded  on  just  grounds.  No 
one  shall  enter  or  remain  in  the  apartment  of  another  without  leave,  or  for  some  pressing 
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que  possam  impedir  ou  demorar  a visita  ou  inspecfao  incevta,  e arbiti'aria  do  Roitor,  Vice- 
Reitor,  ou  Prefeito. 

§ 51.  Exhortamus  a todos  os  Alumnos,  e principalmente  aos  Ordinandos  a que  iucessante- 
mente  implorem  com  liumildade  e fervor  os  Auxilios  Divinos,  e ponham  toda  a sua  ciiiigeucia 
para  adquirir  todas  as  Virtiides  Christas,  moraes,  e civis  no  maior  grau  de  perfci9ao ; de  sorte 
que  n'elles  domine  e resplandefa  seinpre  o Espirito  da  Fe,  e da  Caridade  ; a Religiao  e 
Piedade  sem  fanatlsmo,  superstiyao,  ou  hypocrisia ; a Humildadc,  Mansidao  e Pacicncia ; a 
Castidade  e Temperan?a ; aVerdade,  Justi^a  e Boiieficencia,  e um  zelo  illustrado,  prudente  e 
cai'itativo  peJa  salva^ao  das  Almas ; e hem  assim  um  constante  e consciencioso  desojo  de  cum- 
prirem  fielmente  todos  os  deveres  de  hons  Gidadaos,  e de  concorrerem  quanto  ein  si  estiver 
para  a paz,  boa  ordem,  e prosperidade  da  Egreja  e do  Estado. 


§ 52.  Esperamos  com  toda  a confiaufa  do  piedoso  e illustrado  zelo  do  Reitor,  Vice-Reitor, 
Professores,  e Prefeitos  do  Seminario  a maior  vigilaiicia  e cuidado  pela  boa  educa^ao  de  todos 
os  Alumnos;  procurando  cada  um  no  cxercicio  de  suas  proprias  attribui^oes,  e nas  mais 
occasioes  opportunas  inspirar-lhes  e gravav-lhes  profundament'e  os  sobreditos  sentimentos 
Religiosos,  moraes,  e civis ; instruindo-os,  exhortando-os,  e formando-os  em  todas  as  virtudes ; 
notando-lhes,  e cvitando-lhes  com  caiddade  e prirdencia  as  occasioes  perigosas,  ou  tendeneias 
ruins  para  os  vicios ; advertindo-os  em  segredo  e pateriialmente  dos  priineiros  defeitos  leves ; 
reprehendendo-os  ou  castigando-os  nao  se  emendando,  ou  sendo  graves  as  primeiras  culpas. 
Se  se  mostrarem  contumazes,  desobedientes,  indoceis,  ou  incorrigiveis ; o Reitor  Nos  pro])ora 
a sua  cxclusao  do  yeminario : ou  com  o parecer  do  Consellio  dos  Professores  e Prefeitos  a 
ordenard,  e executara  immediatamente,  quando  a culpa  f6r  tao  grave  e escandalosa,  que  exija 
esta  prompta  providencia,  para  evitar  o escandalo,  desordem,  ou  perturbafao  do  Seminario 
ou  Collegio. 


Capitdio  V. 

Dan  InformacoLS  e Exames  de  todos  os  Alumnos  ; e da  consequente  habilitaino 
canoniea  dos  Ordinandos. 

§ 53.  No  primeiro  dia  feriado  de  cada  mez  o Reitor  convocara  o Conselho  dos  Professores 
e Prefeitos,  para  lire  apresentarem  por  cscidjito  as  faltas  dos  seus  Discipulos  no  mez  antece- 
dente;  e bem  assim  as  informaqoes  do  que  cada  um  dos  Vogaes  presentes  tiver  observado  de 
mais  notavel  em  quanto  ao  merito  ou  demeiito  litterario,  religioso,  moral,  e civil  dos  Alumnos 
nos  seus  Discipulos,  ou  confiados  a sua  vigilancia  e dii’ecqilo.  Estas  informaqoes  confidenciaes 
serao  guardacfas  cm  segredo  ate  ds  congregaqoes  finaes  de  cada  anno  lectivo : na  primeira  das 
quaes  serao  julgadas  todas  as  fiiltas  para  o effeito  de  serem  habilitados  para  os  exames  respec- 
civos  os  que  nao  tivercm  mais  de  vinte  faltas  sem  causa  justificada,  ou  mais  de  scssenta  aiiida 
com  causa  justificada;  e na  segunda  Congrega^ao,  depois  de  concluidos  os  Exames,  sera 
qualificado  o merito  litterario,  Religioso,  m.oral  e Civil  de  todos  os  matriculados  e examinados 
com  as  qualifica96es  em  cada  merito  de — optimo — bom — sufficiente — mau — e — duvidoso — 
expressas  pelas  letras  iniciaes.  Estas  qualifica9oes  serao  lancadas  era  Livro  proprio ; de  que 
se  extrahira  copia  authentica  para  Nos  ser  presente  no  fim  de  cada  anno ; e nera  d’ellas  nem 
das  informa9oes  mensaes  se  poderd  dar  noticia  ou  fazer  comniunica9ao  se  nSo  a que  o Reitor 
julgar  indispensavel  dar  aos  Paes,  Superiores,  ou  Prelados  Diocesaiios  dos  Alumnos 
respectivos. 

§ 54.  Os  Exames  dos  Alumnos  do  Seminaiio  para  a.  primeira  admissao,  ou  para  a subse- 
quente  frequcncia  de  suas  Aulas  serao  feitos  perante  o Reitor  ou  Vice-Reitor,  e dois  Profes- 
sorcs : porem  qualquer  Alumno,  ou  seja  Ordinando,  ou  Collegial  secular,  poderd  liabilitar-se 
segundo  as  Leis  e Regulamentos  de  Instruc9ao  Publica,  e fazer  os  Exames  de  Insti-nc9ao 
Primaria  e Secundaria  nos  Liceus  para  obterem  os  Diploms^  de  approva9ao  necessarios  para 
a liabilitaqao  de  Empregos  Civis. 


§ 55.  Nenhum  Ordinando  sera  admittido  no  Seminario  sem  examc  e approvaqao  do 
Ensino  Primario ; e nenhum  Alumno  se  ]iodei-d  matricular  ou  frequentar  as  Aulas  de  Linguas 
sem  0 mesmo  exame  e approvaqao : a Aula  ou  Classe  de  Latinidade  sem  exame  e approvafao 
da  Grammatico  Portugueza  e Latina;  as  Aulas  de  Grego,  Oratoria,  Historia,  e Philosophia, 
sem  exame  e approva9ao  de  Latinidade;  e as  Aulas  dos  Cursos  bicmiaes  Elementares  de 
Sciencias  Naturaes  sem  os  exames  de  Latinidade,  Philosopliia,  e Francez. 

§ 56.  Pai-a  a matricula  do  1."  Anno  do  Curso  Theologico  sao  necessarios  os  exames  e 
approvaqoes  de  Latinidade,  Francez,  Oratoria,  Historia,  Philosophia,  e Elementos  de  Geome- 
tria  Arithmetica  e Algebra:  n'este  anno  pordm  poderao  matricular-se  os  que  estiverem 
approvados  em  Latinidade  e Pliilosophia,  ficando  obrigados  a dar  conta  dos  restantes  prepa- 
ratories ate  ao  exame  do  3.°  Anno  do  dito  Curso.  Serao  facultetivos  os  Estudos  das  Linguas 
Ingleza,  Grega  e Hebraica,  e dos  Cursos  Elementares  de  Sciencias  Natiuacs,  e sdmeiite 
obrigatorios  para  os  que  pertenderem  babilitar-se  para  Professores  dos  Seminai’ios  das 
Possessoes  Ultramarinas,  podendo  fezar  ate  ao  fim  do  2.”  Anno  o exame  de  Grego  e Hebraico ; 
e ate  ao  fim  do  3.°  Anno  os  mais  exames.  Para  a matricula  do  2.°  Anno  e necessano  o 
exame  das  Disciplinas  do  1.°;  e para  a do  3.®  o das  do  2.®  e do  Grego  e Hebraico  nos  termos 
sobreditos ; assim  como  para  o exame  das  DiscipKnas  do  3.®  anno  os  exames  dos  Estudos  pre- 
paratorios,  que  tiverem  sido  differidos. 
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and  sufficient  cause ; and  the  rooms  shall  not  be  locked  on  the  inside,  so  as  to  impede  or  delay  Appendix,  No.  lO- 
tlie  uncertain  and  arbitrary  visit  or  inspection  of  the  Rector,  Vice-Rector,  or  Prefect.  

§ 51.  We  exhort  all  the  students,  and  principally  the  ecclesiastical  portion,  incessantly  to  nary^ars°antom”*' 
implore,  with  hnmility  and  fervour,  the  Divine  assistance,  and  to  apply  themselves  with  the 
utmost  diligence  to  the  acquisition  of  all  Christian,  moral,  and  civil  virtues  in  a greater 
deoree  of  perfection,  so  that  in  them  may  ever  rule  and  shine  the  spirit  of  faith  and  charity ; 
relToion  and  piety  without  fanaticism,  superstition,  or  hypocrisy ; humility,  mildness,  and 
patience,  truth,  justice,  and  benevolence,  and  an  enlightened,  prudent,  and  charitable  zeal 
for  the  salvation  of  souls ; and  thus  nourish  a constant  and  consciontions  desire  of  complying 
faithfully  rvith  all  the  duties  of  good  citizerrs,  and  of  contributing,  as  much  us  lies  in  their 
power,  to  the  peace,  good  order,  and  prosperity  of  the  Church  aircl  of  the  State. 

§ 52.  We  expect  with  the  utmost  confidence,  fi’om  the  piety  and  seal  of  the  Rector,  Vice- 
Rector,  Professors  and  Prefects  of  the  Seminary,  the  greatest  vigilance  and  anxiety  for  the 
o-ood  educatiorr  of  all  the  students — eneomrvging  each  one  in  his  particrrlar  duties,  and 
taldntr  the  most  opportune  occasions  of  inspiring  them,  and  of  profoundly  improving  them 
in  the  before-mentioired  religious,  moral,  and  civil  sentiments ; instructing,  exhorting,  and 
fbrraim'  them  in  all  virtues ; observing  them,  and  charitably  withdrawing  them  from  danger- 
ous temptations,  or  from  any  vicious  propensity  to  evil;  cautioning  them,  in  secret  and 
paternally,  on  the  occurrence  of  the  first  slight  faults ; reprimanding  or  punishing  them  if 
theyai’e  not  amended,  or  if  the  fust  faults  are  of  a graver  kind.  Should  they  show  themselves 
contumacious,  disobedient,  indocile,  or  incorrigible,  the  Rector  shall  propose  to  us  tlieir 
expulsion  from  the  Seminary ; or,  with  the  opimon  of  the  council  of  the  professors  and  pre-  • 
fects,  order  the  immediate  execution  of  this  sentence,  when  the  offence  will  be  so  grave 
and  scandalous  as  to  exact  this  prompt  watchfulness,  in  order  to  save  the  Seminary  or  Col- 
lecre  from  scandal,  disorder,  or  distui’bance. 

Chapter  V. 

Of  the  'Reports  of  the  Professors  and  the  Examinations  of  all  the  Pupils,  and  of  the 
subsequent  canonical  qualifications  of  the  candidates  for  Orders. 

§ 53.  On  the  first  vacant  day  of  each  month,  the  Rector  will  convoke  the  comicil  of  the 
professors  and  prefects,  in  order  that  they  may  present  to  him  in  wiiting  the  fruits  of 
their  pupils  during  the  preceding  month,  and  that  the  informations  of  each  member  of  the 
council  present  will  be  seen  as  to  what  is  most  remarkable  in  the  merit  or  demerit,  literary, 
rcliirious,  moral,  and  civil,  of  the  students,  in  their  capacity  of  pupils,  or  persons  confided  to 
their  vigilance  and  direction.  These  confidential  informations  will  be  preserved  in  secret 
until  the  frial  assemblies  or  councils  of  each  collegiate  year,  in  the  first  of  wliich  judgment 
will  be  passed  upon  all  the  fruits,  in  order  that  a classification  for  the  respective  examinations 
may  be  made  of  tliose  who  shall  not  have  more  than  twenty  fruits  %vithout  a justification,  or 
more  than  sixty  with  a justification ; and  in  tlie  second  congregation,  after  the  conclusion  of 
tlie  examinations,  the  literary,  religious,  moral  and  civil  merit  of  those  who  have  been  matri- 
culated and  examined,  will  be  qualified  according  to  each  one’s  deserts,  by  such  memoranda, 
as  best,  good,  tolerable,  bad,  and  doubtful,  expressed  by  tlieir  initial  letters.  These  judg- 
ments will  be  entered  in  a suitable  book,  fr'om  wliich  an  authentic  copy  shall  be  extracted 
and  presented  to  us  at  the  end  of  each  year,  and  neither  of  these  nor  of  the  monthly  reports 
shall  any  notice  be  given,  or  communication  made,  unless  the  Rector  may  consider  it  indis- 
pensable to  do  so,  to  the  parents,  superiors,  or  diocesan  prelates  of  the  respective  students. 

§ 54.  The  examinations  of  the  pupils  of  the  Seminary  for  entrance,  or  in  their  subsequent 
course,  will  take  place  before  the  Rector  or  Vice-Rector,  and  two  professors ; but  any  student 
whether  ecclesiastical  or  seculai’  may  qualify  themselves  according  to  the  laws  and  regulations 
of  public  instruction,  and  pass  the  examinations  of  primary  and  secondary  instruction  in  the 
Lyceums,  in  order  to  obtain  the  diplomas  of  approbation  necessary  for  their  qualifying  them- 
selves for  civil  employment. 

§ 55.  No  ecclesiastical  student  will  be  admitted  into  the  Seminary  without  an  examination 
and  approval  in  pi'iraary  instruction ; and  no  pupil  can  matriculate  or  attend  the  classes  of 
languages  without  the  same  examination  and  approval,  nor  the  hall  or  class  of  Latinity 
without  an  examination  and  a]')proval  in  Portuguese  and  Latin  Grammar ; nor  the  classes  for 
Greek,  Oratory,  History  and  Philosophy,  without  an  examination  and  approval  in  Latinity ; 
nor  the  classes  for  the  biennial  elementary  courses  of  the  Natm'al  Sciences,  without  an 
examination  in  Latinity,  Philosophy,  and  French. 

§ 56.  For  matriculation  in  the  first  year  of  the  theological  course  will  be  necessary  the 
examinations  and  approval  in  Latin,  Erench,  Oratory,  History,  Philosophy,  and  the  elements 
of  Geomehy,  Arithmetic,  and  Algebra.  But  in  this  year  those  who  shall  have  been  approved 
of  in  Latin  and  Philosophy,  may  matriculate,  the  obligation  of  giving  an  account  of  the 
remaining  preliminary  studies  being  left  until  the  examination  of  the  third  year  of  the  said 
course.  The  study  of  the  English,  Gi’cek,  and  Hebrew  languages  wdll  he  optional,  and 
will  be  only  obligatory  on  those  who  intend  to  qualify  themselves  for  professors  in  the  Semi- 
naries of  the  Portuguese  tendtories  beyond  the  sea,  passing  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  the  ex- 
humation in  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  the  remaining  examinations. 

I or  matriculation  in  the  second  year  is  necessary  an  examination  in  the  studies  of  the  first, 
and  for  that  of  the  third  an  examination  in  those  of  the  second,  with  Greek  and  Hebrew, 
in  the  circumstances  aforesaid — as  well  as  for  the  examinations  in  the  business  of  the  third 
year,  the  examination  in  those  preparutoiy  studies  which  shall  have  been  deferred. 
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§ 57.  Com  0 exame  e approva^ao  do  I."  Amio  ficam  osOrdinandos  habilitados  de  sciencia 
para  receberem  a Ordem  de  Subdiacono;  com  o do  2.“  anno  a Ordem  de  Diaeono;  e com  o 
do  3.”  anno  a Ordem  de  Persbytero.  Porem  so  poderao  obter  licenpa  para  exercicio  de 
Ordens  os  que  forem  approvados  em  Ceremonias  e Canto  Ecclesiastico ; e Diploma,  de  habi- 
litafao  de  sciencia  para  os  Ministerios  de  Confessores,  Pregadores,  e Parodies  os  que  depois 
do  exame  das  Disciplinas  do  3."  anno  fizerein  exame  geral  de  Theologia  Pastoral  e da  praxe 
dos  referidos  Slinisterios,  on  da  Eloquencia  Sagrada.  O Reitor  Nos  dara  conta  no  fim  do 
anno  de  todos  os  Exames  com  o sen  resultado. 


§ 58.  Havera  uin  Livro  dos  Exames,  em  que  se  lan^arao  os  termos  d’elles  com  o resultodo 
de  ajiprova^ao — Nomme  d<'xcrei’'ivle—-o'a  nimpUcite/-,  on  de  reprova^ao,  assignados  pelo 
Reitor  on  Vice-Reitor  e uin  dos  Examinadores.  OsAlumnes  qne  em  dois  annos  snccessivos 
forem  rej)rovados  na.s  mesmas  Disciplinas,  serao  despedidos  do  Seminario;  e nao  poderao  ser 
readmittidos  sem  causa  justa  e grai  e,  por  Nos  approvada. 


Capitulo  VI. 

Dos  differentes  Alumnos  do  Seminario ; e condifOes  de  sua  admissdo. 

§ 59.  Podem  ser  Alumnos  Ordinaries  do  Seminario  todos  os  Ordinandos,  que  n’eile 
pertenderem  rcceber  a instruc^ao  e educa9ao  necessaria  para  o Esfcido  Ecclesiastico.  Os 
que  forein  nossos  subditos  naturaes  e moradores  do  Patriarebado,  Prelazia  de  Thoinar,  e 
Grao  Priorado  do  Crato,  poderao  ser  admittidos  como  Alumnos  Pensionistas ; on  conio  gi-a- 
tuitos : os  Pensionistas  liao-de  pagar  adiantadamente  as  mesadas  estabelecidas ; que  n’este 
anno  serao  de  6S000  reis,  satisfezendo  18S000  i’4is  na  entrada,  egual  quantia  pelo  Natal;  e 
24S000  reis  pela  Paschoa;  e 12S000  reis  no  fim  de  Jullio,  se  ficarem  residindo  no  Seminario 
os  dois  mezes  de  Ferias,  Agosto  e Setembro. 

§ 60.  Os  Ordinandos  dos  Bispados  Suffraganeos,  on  de  outi’os  estranhos  s6  poderao  ser 
admittidos  no  Seminario  Patriarchal  Metropolitano  e Central,  como  Pensionistas  pagando  as 
mesmas  mesadas  e na  mesma  forma  que  os  Pensionistas  nossos  Subditos ; oupelos  recursos 
proprios  dos  Ordinandos,  ou  pelos  foniecidos  pehis  Autlioridades  locaes,  ou  Prelados  Dioce- 
sanos ; ou  pelas  quantias,  quo  a Junta  Geral  da  Bulla  da  Cruzada  consignar  e pagar  em  cada 
anno  para  Alumnos  gratuitos  do  respective  Bispado ; do  qual  n’esse  caso  poderao  ser  recebidos 
tantos,  quantos  coiTespondercm  a essas  quantias  na  razao  de  60S000  reis  por  cada  uin,  ou  de 
72S000  reis  por  aquelles  que  ficarem  no  Seminario  os  dois  mezes  d’Agosto  e Septeiubro. 

§ 61.  Na  Secfao  do  Ultramar  havera  Alumnos  gratuitos,  e Pensionistas:  serao  por  ora 
admittidos  atd  dez  gratuitos,  naturaes  do  Patriarchado,  ou  de  qualquer  Diocese  do  continente 
do  Reino ; e para  o futuro  os  que  permittirem  os  recursos  concedidos  ao  Seminario  para  este 
fim  especial : serao  admittidos  como  Pensionistas  os  que  forem  enviados  pelo  Governo. 
Autlioridades  Civ'is  e Prelados  Diocesanos  das  Provincias  Ultramarinas,  consignando-se, 
segurando-se,  e pagando-se  por  cada  um  adiantadamente  em  dois  semestres  a pensao  annual 
de  lOOSOOO  reis  em  moeda  forte  e metalica. 

§ 62.  Suo  considerados  como  Alumnos  extraordinarios  e Porcionistas  do  Seminario  os 
Seculares,  que  entrarem  para  o Collegio  annexo : serao  admittidos,  qualquer  que  seja  a sua 
nuturalidade,  at^  ao  numero  limitado  pela  cajiacidade  da  Casa  destinada;  assegurando-se 
jiriineiro  por  cscriptura,  com  hypotheca  ou  fianca,  nao  sendo  notoria  a abona^ao  dos  Paes  ou 
Superiores,  que  se  hao-de  obrigai-,  o pagamento  da  mezada  de  98000  r6is  em  moedaforte  e 
metalica  adiantadamente  no  principio  de  cada  seinestre ; e ao  mesmo  tempo  a obrigaflio  de 
receberem  e tomarem  conta  de  seus  Filhos  ou  tutellados  logo  que  sejam  despedidos  do  Collegio 
com  causa  justa,  e na  forma  ordenada  n'estes  Estatutos. 

§ 63.  Todos  os  Alumnos  do  Seminario  Ordinai'ios  e Extraordinaiios  receberao  d’elle  casa 
para  habita^ao,  azeite  para  a luz  de  seus  Cubiculos,  a instruccao  e educa^ao  competeiite,  a 
sustenta^ao  quotidiana  de  alm090,  jantar  e ceia  com  aceio  e abundancia,  e assistencia  e enra- 
tivo  nas  doeu9as,  sem  differen9a  alguma  entre  Alumnos  gratuitos  e Pensionistas  ou  Porcion- 
istas ; excepto  ficarem  os  Pensionistas  e Collegiaes,  ou  seus  Paes  ou  Superiores  responsavcis 
ao  Seminario  pelas  despezas  de  remedios  nas  suas  doeu9as;  e terem  os  Collegiaes  jantar  d 
segunda  mesa,  e serem  vigiados  por  Pedagogos,  e servidos  por  creados  da  Casa. 

§ 64.  Todos  serao  obrigados  a apromptar  para  a sua  entrada:  l.°  o Cubiculo,  que  Ihe  for 
dostinado,  com  leito,  mesa,  cadeiras,  candieiro,  vasos,  colxao,  enxergiio,  roupa  e mobilia 
strictamente  necessaria  para  seu  uso,  estudo,  repouso,  aceio  e limpeza;  devendo  tudo  ser  o 
mais  barato,  e quanto  fSr  possivel  unifonne : 2.'”  habito  talar  uniforme  de  que  usarao  todos  os 
Alumnos  Ordinarios  e Extraordinarios  do  Seminario,  tanto  n’eile,  como  nos  passeios  e visitas 
de  fora ; com  a unica  diffcren9a  do  que  os  Collegiaes  ou  Porcionistas  fbra  do  Seminario  usarao 
de  chapeu  de  copa  alta ; o os  Ordinandos  de  barrete,  ou  chajieu  de  Braga  a Tridentina : 3.°  os 
Comiicndios  das  Aulas  que  houverem  de  frequentar ; 4.°  as  roupas,  cal9ado,  e vestes  interiores, 
que  Ihe  forem  necessarias. 

§ 65.  Aos  Alumnos  gratuitos  por6n  da  Seeqao  do  Ultramar  sao  concedidas  as  segumtes 
vantitgons  cspeciaes:  l.°  serem-lhe  fornecidos  gratuitamente  todos  os  objectos  referidos  no§ 
antocedente;  bem  como  os  remedios,  curativo,  e tratainento  nas  doen9as:  2.®  poderein  ser 
Ordenados  sem  patrimonio,  a titulo  das  Missoes  do  Ultramar  3.°  continuarom  a ser  susten- 
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f 57.  With  the  examination  and  ai>proval  of  the  first  year,  the  ecclesiastical  students  are 
niwlified  by  learning  to  receive  the  order  of  Sub-Deacon ; with  those  of  the  second  year,  the 
order  of  Deacon ; %vith  those  of  the  third  year,  tliat  of  Priest.  But  tlrose  only  will  obtain  a 
licence  for  the  exercise  of  orders  who  have  been  approved  of  in  ceremonies  and  ecclesiastical 
sont^  • and  the  diploma  of  qualification  for  the  duties  of  confessors,  preachers,  and  parochial 
clerffV  those  who  after  the  examination  in  the  studies  of  the  third  year  shall  have  passed 
a general  examination  in  Pastoral  Theology,  and  in  the  practice  of  the  duties  refeiTed  to,  or 
of  sound  eloquenj!e.  The  Rector  at  the  termination  of  each  year  will  give  us  an  accoimt  of 
all  the  examinations  with  their  result. 

§ 58.  There  will  be  an  examination  book,  in  which  their  various  subjects  and  results  will 
be  entered,  whether  of  approbation  or  disap]U'obation — No7inne  disc7'ej)ante  or  si/njiliciter, 
sio^ned  by  the  Rector,  or  Vice-Rector,  or  one  of  the  examiners.  The  pupils  who  in  two 
successive  years  shall  have  been  reproved  for  deficiency  in  the  same  studies,  shall  be  dismissed 
the  Seinuiary,  and  cannot  be  readmitted  without  just  and  grave  cause,  apjjroved  of  by  us. 

Chapter  VI. 

Of  the  different  Pujrils  of  the  Seminary,  and  the  conditions  of  their  admission. 

§ 59.  All  candidates  for  orders  may  become  ordinary  pupils  of  the  Seminary  who  shall 
seek  to  receive  in  it  the  instruction  and  education  necessary  for  the  ecclesiastical  state.  Those 
who  ai'e  our  own  natural  subjects  and  dwellers  in  the  Patriarchate,  the  Prelacy  of  Tliomar, 
and  the  Grand  Priory  of  Crato,  will  be  admitted  as  pensioners,  or  as  free  pupils.  The  pen- 
sioners wiU  have  to  pay  the  fixed  monthly  stipend  in  advance,  which  in  this  year’  will  be 
6 000  rees  (£1  13s.  dd.),  paying  a fee  of  18,000  rees  (£5  Is.  dd.)  at  entrance,  an  equal 
sum  at  Christmas,  24,000  rees  at  Easter  (£G  15s.),  ana  12,000  rees  (£3  7s.  Cd.),  at  the 
end  of  July,  if  they  remain  in  the  Seminary  during  the  two  months  of  vacation,  August  and 
September. 

§ 60.  The  ecclesiastical  students  of  suffi-agan  bishops,  or  otlier  strangers  wOl  be  admitted 
into  the  Patriarchal  Metropolitan  and  Central  Seminary  as  pensioners,  paying  the  same 
monthly  pension,  and  in  the  same  manner  as  our  own  subjects,  either  from  the  private 
resources  of  the  students  themselves,  or  from  funds  furnished  by  local  authorities  or  diocesan 
preLatos,  or  from  those  revenues  which  the  General  Council  of  the  Bull  da  Cruzada  consigns 
and  pays  in  each  year  for  the  maintenance  of  the  free  pupils  of  each  respective  bishopric, 
for  which  in  this  case  mav  be  received  so  much  as  may  correspond  to  these  revenues  at 
the  rate  of  60,000  rees  (il6  17.s’.  Qd.)  for  each  one,  or  of  72,000  rees  (£20  5s.),  if  they 
remain  in  the  Semiiiaiy  for  the  months  of  August  and  September. 

§ 61.  In  the  section  for  foreign  missions  there  will  be  free  pupils  and  pensioners.  There 
will  be  admitted  for  the  present  as  many  as  ten  free  pupils,  natives  of  the  Patidarchate, 
or  of  any  diocese  in  the  kingdom,  and  for  the  future  as  many  as  the  resources  conceded  to 
the  Seminary  for  this  special  object  shall  permit.  Those  will  be  admitted  as  pensioners  who 
shall  be  sent  by  the  Government,  ciril  authorities,  and  diocesan  prelates  of  the  provinces, 
beyond  sea,  consigning,  giving  security,  and  paying  for  each  one  in  advance,  in  two  half- 
yearly  payments,  the  annual  j>ension  of  100,000  rees  (£28  2a'.  Qd.)  in  specie  of  good 
weight. 

§ 62.  The  seculars  who  shall  enter  for  the  annexed  College  will  be  considered  as  pupils 
extraordinary  aiid  fellow  commoners.  They  will  be  admitted  irrespective  of  their  place  of 
birtli,  until  the  limited  number  for  which  the  house  has  been  destined  shall  be  filled  up,  first 
enteiing  into  security  in  writing,  with  collateral  bail;  should  the  security  of  parents  or 
superiors  not  be  publicly  known,  that  they  are  bound  to  the  monthly  payment  of  9,000  rees 
in  specie  of  good  weight,  payable  in  advance,  at  the  beginning  of  each  half  year;  and  at  the 
same  tiiue  an  undertaking  on  the  part  of  parents  or  guardians  to  receive  and  take  charge 
of  tlieir  sons  or  wards  iji  case  of  their  being  dismissed  the  College  for  sufficient  cause,  and  in 
the  form  prescribed  by  those  Statutes. 

§ 63.  All  the  pupils  of  the  Seminary,  ordijiary  and  extraordinary,  shall  receive  from  it  a 
house  in  which  to  dwell,  oil  for  lighting  their  apartments,  competent  instruction  and  educa- 
tion ; daily  support,  consisting  of  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper,  served  with  neatness  and 
abundance ; assistance  and  medical  care  in  case  of  sickness,  without  any  difference  between 
free  pupils  and  pcnsionei's,  or  fellow  commoners,  with  the  exception  that  pensioners  and 
coUegLans,  or  their  parents  or  superiors,  shall  remain  responsible  to  the  Seminary  for  the 
expenses  of  their  remedies  in  case  of  sickness ; and  the  collegians  shall  dine  at  a second  table, 
and  shall  be  superintended  by  the  tutors,  and  attended  by  the  servants  of  the  house. 

§ 64.  All  shall  be  obliged  to  have  ready  for  their  entrance: — 1st,  the  furniture  of  the 
bedroom  which  shall  be  destined  for  them — namely,  bedstead,  table,  chairs,  a lamp,  vessels, 
a inattre.ss,  a straw  bed,  linen,  and  other  requisites  necessary  for  their  use,  study,  rejmse, 
regularity,  and  cleanliness ; 2nd,  a long  habit,  uiiifonn  with  those  which  all  the  pupils  of  the 
Seminary,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  shall  use,  as  well  as  in  their  walks  and  visits  out  of 
doors,  with  the  only  difference  that  the  collegians  or  follow  commoners  outside  the  Seminary 
shall  wear  a hat  with  a high  crown,  and  the  ecclesiastical  students  the  cap,  or  chapeau  de  Braga 
a Tridentina;  3rd,  cora])endiums  of  the  business  of  the  classes  they  shall  have  to  attend;  4th, 
the  shirts,  shoes,  and  inner  vests  that  shall  be  necessary  for  them. 

§ 65.  To  the  free  pupils  of  tlic. Ultramarine  section,  the  following  especial  advantages  will 
be  conceded : — 1st,  tlioy  shall  be  furnished  gratuitously  with  all  the  articles  referred  to  in  the 
preceding  section,  and  with  remedies,  medical  attendance,  and  treatment  in  illness;  2nd, 
they  may  be  ordained  without  an  affiliation,  under  the  title  of  candidates  for  die  foreign 
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tados  pelo  Sominario  como  Aluranos  Ordinaries  gratuitos,  depois  de  conelmdos  sens  Estudos, 
e Ordenaeao,  em  quanto  nao  sao  enviados  para  as  Egrejas  ou  Missoes  do  Ultramar  por  ordem 
e d cusu’do  Governo:  4.°  voltando  ao  Reino  com  attestados  dos  respectivos  Prelados  Ultra- 
marinos  oue  provem  sous  bons  costumes,  e seu  bon  servifo  nos  legates  e pelo  tempo,  que  Ibes 
forem  desifnados,  terao  direito  a serem  provides  nos  Canonicados  que  va^arem  no  contiuente 
do  Reino  e Ilhas  Adjacentes  (§  nnlco  do  Artigo  17  da  Lei  de  28  d’Abril  de  1846).  6.-  em 
quanto  pordm  nao  forem  provides  n’estes  ou  em  outros  Reneficios,  poderao  recolber-se  ao 
Seminario,  e receber  d’elle  sustenta9ao  gratuita;  se  julgarinos  que  carecem  d’este  beneHcio.- 
Os  Aluinnos  Pensionistas  da  mesma  Sec^ao  do  Ultramar,  em  quanto  se  pagar  a respectiva 
pensilo  annual  ordenada,  gosarao  da  vantagem  referida  no  N.°  l.°  deste  §;  e tambem  da 
referida  no  N.“  2.'’  quand'o  vierem  e^ipressamente  authorisados  para  isso  pelos  Prelados 
competentes. 


§ 66.  Pordm  os  Alumnos  gratuitos  da  Sec9ao  do  Ultramar,  que  se  ordenarem  a titulo  das 
Egrejas  e Missoes  UltraiAarinas,  e sem  justa  causa  se  recusarem  a ii*,  ou  a cumprir  fiel  e 
proraptamente,  as  Commissoes  do  servi^io  Ecclesiastico,  qiie  Ibe  forem  incumbidaspelo  Governo, 
e Prelado.s  respectivos ; ou  raudarem  de  Diocese  sem  licen^a  d’estes ; ficam  irregulares  por 
cessar  o titulo  de  sua  Ordcna9ao ; e subjeitos  a.  pena  de  nao  serem  attendidos  em  perteu9ao 
algnma  para  obterem  Dignidade  ou  Beneficio  Ecclesiastico  na  forma  prescripta  no  Artigo  8 
da  Lei  de  28  dAbril  de  1845. 


§ 67.  No  principio  do  raez  de  Setembro  de  cada  anno  se  annunciai'a  por  Editd  afBxado 
na  porta  do  Seminario  o nuincro  dos  Aluranos  gratuitos,  que  poderao  ser  admittidos  no 
Seminario  Diocesano,  e na  Seccao  do  Ultramar  no  seguinta  anno  lectivo ; e bem  assim  a 
quantia  da  mezada,  que  no  raesmo  anno  haode  pagar  os  Alumnos  Pensionistas,  e os  Collegiaes 
Porcionistas.  Sera  isto  resolvido  por  N6s  sobre  a proposta  do  Reitor,  fundada  nas  contas 
annuaes,  que  se  biio-defeebar  no  lim  de  Julho;  e no  orqamento  da  Receita  e Despeza  do  anno 
seguinte.  Pon^m  n’este  primeiro  anno  nao  serao  mais  de  quinze  Alumnos  gratuitos  do 
Patriarchado,  Prclazia  de  Thomar,  e Grao  Piiorado  do  Crato ; e dez  para  a Sec9ao  do 
Ultramar. 

* 5 68.  A admissao  de  todos  os  Alumnos  Ordinarios,  gratuitos  ou  Pensionistas  e reservack 
a N6s  e a Nossos  Successores;  a quem  serao  apresentados  os  competentes  requerimentos 
in.strnidos:  1."  com  certidao  de  Baptisrao,  que  mostre  serem  fillios  legitimos,  e de  edade  pelo 
monos  do  quatorze  annos:  2.°  attestado  do  Paroclio  de  frequencia  de^  Sacramentos,  de  bons 
sentimentos  e boa  conducta  Rcligiosa,  moral  e civil,  e dos  desejos,  e signaes  de  vo&ac^o,  que 
tem  para  o estado  Ecclesiastico:  S."  similliantes  attestados  dos  Professores  das  Auks,  que 
tiverem  froquentado,  ou  com  quem  tiverem  estudado : 4.°  consentimento  expresso  de  seus 
Paes  ou  Icmtiraos  Superiores:  5.°  Folba corrida : 6.°  attestado  de  que  nao  ptao  apuradospara 
0 recrutaraento ; 7.“  certidoes  dos  Exaraes  de  Ensino  primario  e secundaiio,  que  tiverem;  ou 
nao  os  tendo  declara9ao  dos  que  estao  preparados  para  fazer:  8.°  caa’tas  ou  certid^oes  das 
Ordens  recobidas.  Se  pertendcrem  ser  admittidos  como  Alumnos  gratuitos  juntarao  alem. 
d’isto:  e."  attestados  doParocho  e da  Camara  Municipal,  com  que  se  prove  que  nem  elles  nem 
sens  Paes  tem  bens  ou  rendimentos,  com  que  possam.  pagar  as  pensoes  estabelecidas ; e 10.°  se 
forem  de  territorios  allieios  de  nossa  Jurisdi9ao,  eja  tiverem  algumas  Ordens  juntarao  tambem 
licenqa  do  seus  Prelados  Diocesanos. 

S 69.  Aos  Prelados  Ordinarios  do  Bispados  Suffraganeos,  ou  estranhos  pertence  a escolba 
e admissao  dos  Ordinandos  seus  Sirbditus,  que  houverem  de  entrar  no  Seminario  Patoarchal 
como  Pensionistiis  pelos  recursos  dos  proprios  Bispados,  ou  que  Hies  forem  consignados  para 
este  Sm  polo  Cofro  da  Bnlla  da  Santa  Omaada,  A Oarta  do  Missao  ou  admissao  passatla 
polos  respectivos  Prolaclos,  quo  Nos  f8r  apresentada,  disponsa  o roquenmento  e documentos 
cxigidos  no  § antecedente ; o serd  cumprida  promptamente,  nao  havendo  mconvomeute,  nem 
duvida  sobre  o cffectivo  pagamento  da  pensao. 

§ 70.  Entre  os  pertendentes  a logares  de  Alumnos  gratuitos  tanto  do  Seminario  Diocesano 
como  da  Seccfio  do  Ultramar  sera  rogukda  a preferencia  segundo  as  regras  seguintes. 
Seriio  preferidos  cm  primeiro  logar  os  que  tendo  jd  todus  os  Estudos  preparatonos,  e alguns 
de  liistruc9ao  superior,  e sendo  recommendaveis  por  seus  dotes  e virtudes,  estiverem  nab 
tados  para  se  matricular  logo  no  l.°  anno  do  Curso  Tbeologico ; e ao  mesmo^  tempo  quizerem 
e poderem  servir  do  Professores,  Substitutes,  Prefeitos,  Pedagogos,  ou  Monitores,  ou  presto 
algmn  outro  service  importante  do  Seminario : 2.°  os  que  tiverem  mraor  numero  e _ 
de  Estudos  preparatories ; e maior  edade ; de  sorte  que,  coiicluido  o Curso  iiieologico,  p 
sam  logo  receber  a Ordem  de  Persbytero:  3.°  os  que  forem  naturaes  de  b leguezias  r 
tao  pequenas,  pobres,  ou  insalubres,  que  por  isso  muito  difficultosamente  podera  o er 
conservar  Pai’oclios  proprios : 4.°  os  que  forem  de  Freguezias  em  que  bouvesse  Co  eg  j 
por  cuja  suppressao  viessa  ao  Seminario  mais  de  150SOOO  rdis  de  rendimento  annua  , e 
assim  d’aquollas  Freguezias  que  nos  dois  annos  antccedentes  tenham  rendmo  p^^a  o o 
Bulla  da  Santa  Cruzada  mais  de  80S000  i’4is  cm  cada  anno. 

§ 71.  A admissao  dos  Porcionistas  Seculares  no  Collcgio  annexe  e commettuk  ao  Reitor 
do  Seminario,  ao  qual  poderao  requerer  em  qualquer  tempo  os  pertendentes  antnorisa  os  p 
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Portuguese  missions ; 3rd,  tliey  will  continue  to  be  supported  by  the  Seminai’y  as  ordinary 
free  pupils,  after  the  conclusion  of  their  studies  and  ordinations,  as  long  as  they  are  not  sent 
to  the  churches  of  the  missions  beyond  sea,  by  order,  and  at  the  cost  of  the  Government; 
4th,  on  returning  to  the  kingdom  with  the  certificates  of  two  Ultramarine  prelates,  which  wdl 
testify  to  their  good  conduct  and  useful  services  in  the  places,  and  for  the  time  which  shall 
have  been  fixed  for  them,  they  will  have  the  right  of  being  appointed  to  the  prebends  which 
may  become  vacant  in  the  mother  country,  and  the  isles  adjacent  (the  only  section  of  the 
ITtli  article  of  the  law  of  the  28th  Ai>ril,  1845) ; 5th,  as  long  as  they  are  not  provided  for 
in  those  or  other  benefices,  they  may  return  to  the  Seminary  and  receive  gratuitous  support 
from  it,  if  we  shall  consider  that  they  ai’e  in  want  of  this  indulgence.  The  students  of  the 
same  section  of  the  Ultramarine  who  are  pensioners,  as  long  as  they  pay  respectively  the 
annual  pension  fixed,  will  enjoy  the  advantage  refen-ed  to  in  No.  1 of  this  section,  and  also  that 
referred  to  in  No.  2,  when  thei'e  shall  be  express  authority  given  for  it  by  the  proper  prelates. 

§ 66.  Rut  the  free  pupils  for  the  section  of  tlie  foreign  missions,  who  shall  be  ordained 
under  the  title  of  the  Ultiumaidne  churches  and  missions,  and  who  vdthout  just  cause  shall 
refuse  to  go,  or  to  discharge  fiiithfully  and  promptly  the  commissions  of  ecclesiastical  service, 
which  sluill  have  been  entrusted  to  them  by  tlie  Government  and  prelates  respectively,  or 
shall  change  their  diocese  without  their  leave,  become  irregular  by  tlie  ceasing  of  tlie  title  of 
their  ordination,  and  subject  to  punishment  if  they  shall  attempt,  under  any  pretence,  to  obtain 
any  dignity  or  ecclesiastical  benefice  in  the  form  prescribed  in  the  8tb  article  of  the  law  of 
the  28th  April,  1845. 

§ 67.  At  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  September  in  each  yeiu’  will  be  announced,  by 
means  of  a jdacard  posted  on  the  gate  of  the  Seminaiy,  the  number  of  gratuitous  pupils  who 
can  be  admitted  into  iJie  Diocesan  Seminary  and  into  the  Ultramarine  section  for  the  follow- 
ing coUegiate  year,  and  also  the  amount  of  montlily  pensions  the  pensioner  and  fellow  com- 
moners will  have  to  j^ay  during  the  same  year.  This  will  be  determined  by  us  upon  the 
calculation  of  the  Rector,  founded  on  the  annual  bills,  wliicli  shall  be  made  at  the  end  of 
July,  and  on  an  estimate  of  the  probable  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  folloufing  yeai*.  But 
in  this  first  3'ear  there  will  not  be  more  that  fifteen  free  pupils  of  the  Patriarchate  of  the 
Prelacy  of  Thomas,  and  of  the  Grand  Priory  of  Crato,  and  ten  for  the  section  of  the  foreign 
missions. 

§ 68.  The  admission  of  aU  the  ordinary  pupils,  whether  fi'ee  students  or  pensioners,  is 
reserved  to  us  and  our  successors,  to  whom  they  shall  present  themselves  with  the  following 
necessaiy  documents : — 1st,  the  certificate  of  baptism,  which  will  show  them  to  be  legitimate 
sons,  and  of  the  age  at  least  of  fourteen  year’s ; 2nd,  an  attestation  fr’om  their  parish  priest  of 
their  having  frequented  the  sacraments,  of  tlieir  virtuous  sentiments,  and  good  conduct, 
religious,  moral,  and  civil,  and  of  their  desire  and  the  signs  of  their  vocation  for  the  ecclesias- 
tical state ; 3rd,  similar  attestations  from  the  jvrofessors  of  the  schools  which  tliey  shall  have 
fr’equented,  or  with  whom  tliey  shall  have  studied ; 4th,  the  express  consent  of  their  parents 
or  lawful  guardians;  5tli,  evidence  of  their  not  having  been  at  any  time  in  prison;  6tli,  an 
attestation  of  tlioir  not  having  been  drawn  for  the  conscription ; 7th,  certificates  of  the 
examinations  which  they  have  passed  in  the  primary  and  secondary  cour’ses  of  instruction, 
or  if  they  have  not  done  so,  a declai*ation  of  those  which  they  ai’e  prepared  to  make ; 
8tli,  letters  or  certificates  of  the  orders  received  (if  they  seek  to  be  admitted  as  fi’ee  pupils 
they  will  join  tliis  also) ; 9tli,  attestations  from  their  parish  priest,  and  from  the  Municipal 
Council,  jiroving  that  neither  they  nor  their  parents  have  property  or  income  sufficient 
to  pay  the  established  pensions;  and,  lOthj  if  they  shall  come  from  ^stricts  foreign  to  our 
jm’iscliction,  and  shall  have  received  any  orders,  they  shall  add  also  the  licence  of  their 
diocesan  iirelates. 

§ 69.  To  the  ordinaries  of  suffragan  or  extraneous  bishoprics  belong  tbe  selection  and 
admission  of  the  ecclesiastical  students,  their  own  subjects,  who  shall  have  entered  into  the 
fati’iarchal  Seminary  on  the  resources  of  then’  own  bishoprics,  or  on  funds  consigned  to  them 
for  tliis  object  from  the  treasury  da  Bulla  da  Santa  Criuada.  The  letter  of  mission  or  of 
a past  admrision  from  the  respective  prelates,  which  has  been  presented  to  us,  dispenses  with 
the  requirements  and  documents  exacted  in  the  preceding  section:  and  wall  be  promptly 
complied  with,  there  being  no  difficulty  or  doubt  as  to  tlie  effective  payment  of  the  pension. 

§ 70.  Among  tliose  seeking  tbe  places  of  fi’ce  students  as  well  in  the  diocesan  seminaries 
as  in  the  section  of  the  foreign  missions,  the  preference  will  be  regulated  according  to  the 
following  rules : — Those  will  be  preferred,  in  the  fii’st  place,  who  ha  ve  already  finished  all  the 
prepai’atory  studies  and  some  of  the  higher  branches  of  educjition,  and  being  recommended 
for  tlieir  gifts  and  virtues,  sliall  have  qualified  themselves  for  matriculating  in  tbe  first  year 
of  the  Theological  course ; and  vvdio,  at  the  same  time,  desire  and  are  able  to  act  as  professors, 
substitutes,  prefects,  tutors,  or  monitors,  or  to  give  any  other  important  service  to  tbe 
seminary ; 2nd,  those  vv'ho  shall  have  passed  the  greater  number  of  examinations  in  the 
preparatory  studies,  tliose  of  a more  advanced  age,  so  that  at  the  termination  of  the  theolo- 
gical course,  they  may  bo  able  to  receive  the  order  of  Priesthood ; 3rd,  those  who  are  natives 
of  I’ui’al  pai’ishes,  so  small,  poor,  or  unhealthy,  that  on  this  account  they  find  a great  difficulty 
m obtaining  or  presci’ving  clergy  of  their  own ; 4th,  those  who  shall  liave  come  fr’oin  pai’islies 
m whidi  there  may  have  been  collegiate  churches,  by  tbe  suppression  of  wdiicli  more  than 
loOjOOO  reels  of  annual  rent  may  have  come  to  the  seminary;  and  also  from  parishes  wdiicb, 
in  the  two  preceding  years,  may  have  rendered  to  the  ti’easury  da  Bulla  da  Santa  Crusada 
tnore  tlian  80,000  reels  in  each  year. 

The  admission  of  lay  fellow  commoners  into  the  aimexed  college  is  committed  to 
the  Rector,  who  can  require  from  them  at  any  time  their  applications  authorized  by  tbdr 
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seus  Paes  ou  legitiinos  superiores  com  certidao  de  E.iptismo,  que  prove  serem  maiores  de  dez 
anuos,  e com  a obriga9ao  legal  exigida  no  | 62  d’estes  Esbitutos. 

§ 72  Haverd.  urn  Livro  das  admissoes,  e enti-adas  de  todos  os  Aluraiios:  outro  de  registo 
das  obiigaooes  com  que  foram  admittidos ; e outro  de  matriculas  nas  Aidas  que  cacU  Aluuino 
ha-de  frecjuontar : os  termos  das  matriculas  serao  assiguados  pelo  Reitor  e matriculado : e 
d’elies  se  cxtraliirao  as  pautas,  que  se  bao-de  dai’  aos  Professores. 


Capitulo  VII. 

Do  Governo  do  Seniinario  e CoUcgio  annexo  ; e dos  seus  Emprcgados. 

8 73  Compete-Nos  c a Nossos  Successores  a direc?ao,  administracao,  e governo  economico 
do  Seminario  PaUiai-chal,  sob  a iinmecUata  Inspeccao  do  Governo  (Artigo  10  da  Lei  de  28 
d’Abril  de  1845).  Escolheremos  porem  para  Reitor  do  Semmario  pessoa  de  autliorulade, 
letras,  exTieriencia  bom  zclo,  e sobre  tudo  de  exemplar  piedadc  e virtude,  que  com  Appro- 
va9ao  Regia  cxer9a  o governo  temporal  e espiritual  do  Semmario  e do  Collcgio  sob  nossa 
immediata  inspec9ao  e Autlioridade. 

§.  74.  Haveni,  com  tudo  dois  Consellios,  que  ouvireraos  qnando  o boiiyermos  por  beni; 
e que  o Reitor  deve  ouvir  nos  casos  ordenados  ii’estes  Estatutos;  e nos  mais  graves,  quo  exi- 
girem  providencia  extraordinaria  e urgeiite.  0 primeiro  sera  composto  do  Reitor,  Vice- 
Reitor  Professores,  e Prefeitos  do  Seminario,  de  cujas  informa9oes  e pareceres  se  ajudara_  o 
Reitor  nos  refcridos  casos,  que  versarera  ou  res]ieitarem  ao  governo  espiritual  do  Semmaiio, 
ou  a instriiccao,  educa9ao,  e Excrcicios  Religiosos  e litterarios,  e despedida  dos  seus 
Alumnos  Tiimbem  n’este  Consellio  dani  conta  o Reitor  no  fim  de  cada  anno  lectivo  do 
cumpi-imento  dos  encargos  pios.  O segnudo  Consellio  serd  composto  do  Reitor,  do  Vigario 
Geral  do  Arcediagado  de  Santavcm,  do  Vice-Reitor,  do  Professor  de  Dircito  Canonico,  ou 
na  sna  falta  do  outro  Professor  de  Theologia,  o mais  antigo,  e do  Procurador  e Cartorario 
N’csto  Consellio  tratara  o Reitor  os  refcridos  casos  mais  graves  que  versarera  sobre  adminis- 
tra9ao  da  fazenda,  escrictura9ao,  contabilidade,  e em  geral  sobre  o governo  temporal  do 
Seminario.  N’elle  appresentara  o Reitor  no  fim  de  cada  anno  lectivo  as  contas  da  receita 
e despeza  d’olle,  com  a cspecifica9ao  convenicnte,  e documcntos  respectivos ; e beni  assim  o 
Orciimento  da  receita  c despeza  do  anno  soguinte:  estis  contas  e Orcamento,  depois  de 
approvadas  pelo  Consellio,  Nos  scriio  reraettidas,  para  serem  examinadas  em  Junta,  na  forma 
prcscripta  pelo  Concilio  Tridentino,  Sessao  23,  Cap.  18,  de  Rcforniatione  c Constitm9ao 
Diocesana,  Liv.  3,  tit.  13,  § 3;  e por  Nos  apiirovadas;  depois  de  registadas,  as  levaremos  ao 
conbeciinento  do  Governo  pela  Secretaria  d’Estado  dos  Negocios  Ecclesiasticos. 

S 75.  Emquaesquer  contractos,  d’onde  possa  resultar  altera9ao  on  mudan9a  no  estado 
actual  dos  bens  do  Seminario,  obsevvar-se-liao  strictamente  as  disposi9oes  do  Direito 
Canonico,  da  Le<nsla9ao  do  Reino,  e das  Detcrmina9oes  e estjdos,  que  se  acliera  em  vigor 
sobre  contractos  de  bens  ecclesiasticos  em  geral;  teiido  especiataente  em  vista  o que  a este 
ro-sjieito  csta  detorminado  no  Decreto  Rngulamentar  de  27  de  Dezembro  de  lb4J,  publicailo 
no  Diario  do  Goi’erno  do  1°  de  Janeii’o,  de  1850. 

S 76.  Ao  Reitor  como  Nosso  Delcgado  e encarregado  do  governo  espiritual  e temporal  do 
Seminario  guardaiTio  respeito  e obecbencia  todos  os  seus  Emprcgados  e Alumnos.  Compete- 
llio  convociir  c presidir  aos  Consellios  refcridos  no  § antecedente;  guardar  e fazer  observar 
estes  Estatutos;  dar  as  providencias,  que  jiilgar  neccssarias  para  casos  poucos  importantcs, 
que  nao  cstejam  providenciados  n’elles;  propor-Nos,  onvido  o respective  Consellio,  as  aitera- 
coes  on  addi'tamentos  de  que  dies  carecerem ; e ate  mesmo  suspender  provisoriainente  alguina 
dis])osi9ao  d’elies,  a que  obste  razao  grave  e urgente,  reconbecida  como  tol  pela  uiaior  pmte 
do  rcspectivo  Consellio. 

§ 77.  Compcte-llie  promovev,  e assegurar  o bom  estado,  boa  ordem,  e todos  os  melboi-a- 
mentos  formaes  e materiaes  do  Seminario  e Collegio ; e para  isso  _ cnmpre-llie  distribmr  os 
Alumnos  por  classes  e dormitorios  differentes,  segundo  mais  convicr  ds  dmerentes  edadcs, 
estudos  c mais  circnnstancias ; destinar  casas  proin-ias  em  que  so  recebam  as  visitas  de  pes- 
soas  estranbas,  sera  perturba9ao  ou  distrac9uo  das  Alumnos:  dgjar  e zelar  o aproveitainento 
litterario,  rdigioso  e moral  d’estes,  visitando  em  dias  e boras_  incertas  os  sens  Cubiculos, 
liavendo  dos  Professores  e Prefeitos  as  informa9oos  nccessai-ias ; instrnmdo,  exbortando,  repre- 
bendendo  e mandando  castigar  paternalmcnte  defeitos  ou  culpas  dos  Alumnos;  e in-opondo- 
Nos  a despedida  dos  incorrigiveis,  on  determinando-a  logo  nos  termos  sobreditos ; prcsic  nido, 
quanto  for  possivei,  aos  Actos  e Exercicios  litterarios  e Religiosos ; -vasitando  as  Aulas,  _a 
Saevistia,  Capclla,  Egrcja,  Livraria,  Cellciro  ou  Dispensa;  e provendo  em  tudo  como  mais 
com-ier  aos  Santos  fins  do  Seminario  e Collegio. 

§ 78.  Compete-llie  escolber  c nomear  todos  os  officiacs  on  Empregados  inferioros,  creaclos, 
on  serventes,  que  fbrem  indispensavcis ; fixar-lbcs  provisorianiente  snas  obriga9oes  e oi  eii 
ados ; procurando  com  a imuor  diligcncia  e vigilancia  que  sejam  de  piedadc,  e boiis  costume  , 
e fieis  no  cumprimento  de  seus  deveres;  e dsspedil-os  ad  nutiim,  logo  que  nao  conveniam 
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mrents  or  lawful  superiors,  accompanied  with  a certificate  of  baptism,  which  will  show  that 
thev  are  more  than  ten  years  of  age,  and  also  the  legal  bond  exacted  by  the  62  Section  of 
these  Statutes.  _ ^ ^ , i 

S 72.  There  will  be  a book  of  admissions  and  entrances  ot  all  the  students.  Another  con- 
tninino'  a reristry  of  the  obligations  with  which  they  have  been  admitted ; and  another  of 
their  inati'iculation  in  the  classes  which  each  student  will  have  to  attend.  The  conditions  of 
tliese  matriculations  will  be  signed  by  the  Rector  and  the  person  who  has  matriculated ; and 
from  these  will  be  extracted  the  rules  which  will  bo  given  to  tlie  professoi-s. 


Appekdis,  No.  lO. 

Statutes  of  the  Semi- 
nary at  Sautaroni. 


Chapteh  VII. 

0/  the  Government  of  the  Seminar  j and  the  Culleeje  annexed : and  of  the  persoiis 
emploijed  therein. 

S 73  The  direction,  administration,  and  economical  management  of  the  Patriarchal 
Seininarv  belonfrs  to  us  and  to  our  successors,  under  the  immediate  inspection  of  the  Govern- 
ment  (Article  10  of  the  Law  of  the  28th  of  April,  1845).  We  shall  select,  however,  for 
Rector  of  the  Semin;uy,  a per, sou  of  authority,  learning,  experience,  zeal,  and  above  all,  of 
exemplary  piety  and  virtue,  who,  tvitli  the  royal  ajiprobation,  may  exercise^  the_  temporal 
and  spiritual  government  of  tlie  Seminary  and  of  the  College  under  our  immediate  inspection 

S 74.  There  will  be,  nevertheless,  two  Councils,  which  we  shall  consult  when  it  shall  seem 
ffood  to  us  to  do  so,  and  which  the  Rector  shall  consult  in  the  cases  provided  for  in  these 
Statutes,  and  in  other  grave  contingencies  which  may  require  extraordinary  and  urgent  care. 
The  first  will  consist  of  the  Rector,  Vice-Rcctor,  professors  and  preibets  of  the  Seminary,  of 
whoso  judgment  and  opinions  the  Rector  will  avail  himself,  in  the  c:\scs  referred  to,  wliich  are 
connected  with  the  spiritual  government  of  the  Seminar}',  or  w'ith  the  instruction,  education, 
relit'ious  and  literary  exer,tises,  and  disndssal  of  the  students.  In  this  Council,  also,  the  Rector 
wiirgive  an  account,  at  the  end  of  each  year,  of  the  fulfilment  of  ]iious  trusts  and  obligations. 

The  second  Council  will  be  composed  of  the  Rector,  of  the  Vicar-Geneiul  of  the  Arch- 
diocese of  Santarem,  of  the  Vice-Rector,  of  the  Professor  of  Canon  Law,  or,  in  his  absence, 
another  professor  of  theology  of  the  longest  standing,  of  the  Procurator  and  the  Keeper 
of  the  Records.  In  this  Council,  the  Rector  will  occupy  himself  with  the  important  matters 
alr&idy  referred  to  connected  Avith  the  projiei’ty,  bonds,  bills,  and  the  temjjoral  government 
of  the  Seminary  in  genend.  In  it  the  Rector  will  iiresent,  at  the  end  of  each  collegiate  year, 
the  accounts  of  the  receipts  and  exjjenditure  of  the  Seminary,  Avith  a convenient  specification, 
and  the  respectiA'C  documents;  and  in  addition,  a calculation  of  the  probable  receipts  and 
expenditure  of  the  folloAving  year.  These  bills  and  calculations,  after  luiAnng  been  approved 
of  by  the  Council,  shall  be  fovAvarded  to  us,  in  order  that  they  may  he  exarnined  in  Junta,  in 
the  form  prescribed  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  session  23,-  chap.  18,  on  the  Diocesan  Constitu- 
tion and  Reform,  Book  3<  tit.  13,  section  3,  Avhich,  Avhen  approved  of  by  us,  and  after 
tliey  arc  registered,  Ave  shall  bring  under  the  notice  of  the  Government,  through  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Ecclesiastical  Afiairs. 

§ 75.  In  AvliateA-er  contracts  from  Avliich  any  alteration  or  change  in  the  actual  condition 
•of  the  goods  of  the  Seminary  may  result,  the  ‘'directions  of  canon  law,  of  the  legislation  of 
the  kingdom,  and  the  various  decisions  and  geiioi'al  practice  of  the  courts  which  are  still  in 
Augonr  as  to  contracts  of  ecclesiastical  property  in  general,  shall  be  strictly  complied  AA’ith ; 
keeping  specially  in  vIgav  Avhat  in  this  respect  is  determined  by  the  Decree  of  the  27th 
December,  1841),  published  in  the  Diary  of  the  Government,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1850. 

^ 76.  To  the  Rector,  as  our  delegate  and  trustee  in  the  sjiiritual  and  temporal  government 
of  the  Semi5')avy,  is  due  the  respect  and  obedience  of  all  its  emjiloijea  and  pupils.  It  belongs 
to  liiin  to  convoke  and  preside  at  the  councils  referred  to  in  the  preceding  section ; to  guard 
and  to  cause  the  obserA'ance  of  these  Statutes ; to  provide,  Avhen  he  may  consider  it  necessary, 
in  cases  of  slight  importance,  AA'liatever  may  not  be  provided  for  in  them : to  propose  to  us, 
after  having  consulted  the  particular  council,  the  alterations  or  additions  of  Avhich  it  may 
stand  in  need ; and  even  prorisionaliy  to  suspend  aiiA'^  of  its  amingements,  to  Avliicli  there 
may  bs  a grave  and  urgent  objection,  recognized  as  such  by  the  greater  portion  of  the 
respectiAm  council. 

§ 77.  It  belongs  to  him  to  promote  and  to  secure  the  avcII  being,  good  ordei',  and  the 
entire  normal  and  material  improvement  of  the  Seminary  and  College;  and,  therefore,  it  shall  be 
liib  duty  to  distribute  the  students  in  classes  and  in  different  dormitories,  according  to  Avhat 
may  be.st  suit  their  different  ages,  studies,  and  other  circumstances ; to  set  apart  rooms  for  tlie 
rocc]Dtion  of  risitors,  so  as  to  prevent  any  disturbance  or  distraction  of  the  ]mpils;  to  Avatch 
and  to  bo  zealous  after  their  literary,  religious,  and  moral  improvement ; visiting  their  rooms 
at  uncertain  times ; liaAdiig  from  the  professors  and  iirefccts  the  necessary  reports ; instruct- 
ing, exhorting,  rebuldng,  commending,  and  ]-)aternally  furnishing  the  defects  or  faults  of  the 
students,  and  jiroposing  to  us  the  expulsion  of  the  incorrigible,  or  determining  it  on  the  spot, 
according  to  the  regulations  above  mentioned;  presiding,  aaIicu  it  is  possible,  at  literary 
and  religious  acts  and  exercises;  visiting  the  balls,  the  sacristy,  chapel,  cliurcl),  libi'ary, 
i^anary  or  buttery,  and  proAuding  in  everything  hoAv  best  to  carry  out  the  saci’ed  objects 
for  AAiiich  the  Seminary  and  College  have  been  established. 

§ 78.  It  belongs  to  him  to  name  all  the  officials  or  inferior  emploi/cs,  attendants,  or  servants 
Avlio  shall  be  indispensable;  to  fix  provisionally  their  duties  and  obligations;  ]>rocuving  Avith 
(lijigcnce  and  A-igilance  those  aa'Iio  may  ho  conspicuous  for  piety  and  good  morals,  and 
■faitbfal  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties ; and  he  shall  dismiss  thorn  ad  nutiun,  Avheii  they  are 
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Appendix,  No.  10, 

Statutes  of  the  Semi 
nar7  Santarem. 


ao  servico  do  Seminario.  Escolliera  tambem  d’entre  os  Cierigos  da  Cassa,  ou  Aluinnos 
principaimente  gratuitos,  os  que  forem  mais  habeis,  e bem  dispostos  para  exercerem  os 
Officios  de  Procurador  iiiterno,  Provisor  e Dispenseiro,  Cartorario  e Secretario,  e Amanuense: 
e ouvido  o Coiisellio  respective  Nos  appresentarii  a pauta  dos  escoffiidos  para  a conffi-mai-iuos. 
Podera  porem  desde  logo  adjudai-se  do  seu  serviyo  provisorio,  quaiido  o julgue  necessario. 

§ 79.  Pora  grande  einpcnho  e diligencia  em  regular  a esciiptura(?ao  e contabDidade-  o 
arranjo,  e seguraii9a  do  Cartorio,  a cobranca  e arrecadafao  das  rendas,  e das  dividas,  e de 
todas  as  verbas  de  receita ; a justa  applica9ao  d’esta  as  provisoes  e despensas  necessarias  e 
uteis ; adojitaudo  os  metliodos  mais  faceis,  mas  Claris  e seguros.  Prover-se-ba  desde  ja  dos 
Livros  especialmente  ordenados  n’estes  Estatutos,  e de  um  de  Caixa  para  se  lan9arem  os 
termos  de  entrada  e saida  na  Caixa  depois  de  conferidas  com  o Diario : os  conbecimentos  ou 
recibos  solemnes  e difinitivos  das  quaiitias  pagas  ao  Seminario  ou  pelo  Seminario  boa-de  ter 
referencia  expressa  aos  termos  d’este  Livi’o : outro  Livro  jiara  os  termos  de  balances  no  bin 
de  cada  mez,  e registo  das  eontas  annuaes  no  fim  de  cada  anno : outro  para  Inventario  de 
todos  os  Livros,  tombos,  titnlos,  documentos,  Alfaias  Sagiudas,  paramentos,  ornanientos,  ou 
de  quaesqner  moveis  importantes,  que  perten^am  ou  devam  pertencer  ao  Seminario : outi’o 
para  Inventario  dos  bens  de  raiz,  fbros,  rendas,  dividas  activas  e passivas,  direitos  e aepoes, 
ogualmcnte  pcrtencentes  ao  iiatrimonio  do  Seminaiio : outro  de  Registo  das  Leis,  Ordens 
Regias  e de  nossas  Provisoes:  e outro  emfim  da  correspondencia  official.  Os  Inventarios 
serao  feitos  eom  a distinc^ao  ou  separacao  devida  aos  difierentes  titnlos,  ou  origens,  de  que 
provierara  para  o Seminario  os  bens,  livros,  ou  papeis ; principiando-se  pela  descrip^ao  do 
que  pertence  ao  patrimonio  antigo  do  Seminario ; seguiudo-se  a do  que  Ihe  accresceu  de  cada 
uma  das  Collegiadas  on  Egrejas ; escrevendo-se  em  Livi'os  proprios  o Registo  e Invcntaiio, 
e a Receita  e Daspeza  do  Collegio  dos  Cierigos  pobres  incorporado  no  Seminario,  na  forma 
prescripfei  no  Decreto  de  22  d’Agosto  proximo. 

§ 80.  Procurard  com  muito  cuidado  indagar  se  alguns  titulos,  bens,  direitos  ou  ac^oes, 
que  pertcncam  por  titnlos  legitimes  ao  Seminario,  andam  soiiegados,  desencaminbados,  illegal 
e nullaraento  diininuidos,  ou  mal  approvitados,  e deliberara  com  o Conselbo  respectivo  sotire 
os  meios  legaes  e convenientes  para  serem  reivindicados  e aproveitados  para  o Seminario ; e 
sobre  as  pessoas  de  fora  que  for  necessario  constitmi-  Procuradores,  SoUicitadores,  ou  Cobra- 
dores  das  Rendas  do  Seminario. 

§ 81.  O Rcitor  e a pessoa  legitima  para  reeeber  e pagar  por  conta  do  Sembiario,  e para  o 
representar  cm  todos  os  negocios.  Pubiicar:i  por  Editacs  affixados  nos  logares  competentes 
do  Seminario  as  Ordens  recebidas ; ou  as  providencias  por  ella  adoptadas,  de  quo  seja  neces- 
sario dar  conbecimento  ao  publico.  Estes  Editaes,  as  procura^oes,  os  recibos  ou  conlieci- 
mentos  definitives,  e mais  diplomas  officiaes  de  similbante  natureza  bao-de  ser  por  elle  assig- 
nados  e firmados  com  o sello  do  Seminario,  que  terii,  a Imagem  de  Nossa  Seuliora  da  Coiicei- 
filo,  e em  roda  a legenda — Seminario  Pati’iarcbal. 

§ 82.  Plavcr^  um  Vice-Reitor  por  Nos  Nomeado,  que  ser.'i  Saeerdote  recommendavel  por 
sua  scienda,  virtude,  experiencia,  e zelo  caritativo  e prudente.  Quando  o Reitor  estiver 
auseiite,  ou  impedido  por  doen^a  por  espa^o  de  uma  seinana  ou  mais,  fiu’d  as  suas  vczes  em 
tudo  0 que  for  occorreiido ; estando  ausente  ou  impedido  por  raenos  tempo,  fimi,  as  suas  vezes 
no  que  f6r  indispcnsavel ; e sempre  no  que  o Rcitor  positiva  e expressemente  Ibe  tiver 
recommendado.  Vigiara  especialmente  no  comportamento  e aproveitameuto  dos  Collegiaes 
Scculares ; e para  isso  raorara  no  dormitorio  do  Semmario,  que  Hies  f6r  destiuado ; e vigiara 
tambem  sobre  todos  os  Aluranos,  nos  actos  em  que  se  reiuib-em,  acompanbando-os  e presidindo- 
Ibes,  mesmo  quando  sairem  a passeio  e recrca^ao,  alternadamente  com  os  Professores  e Pre- 
feitos ; e bem  assim  vigim-st  sobre  as  officinas  e officiaes  ou  creados,  de  accordo  com  o 
Reitor 

§ 83.  Haverd  os  Prefeitos  que  forem  necessarios;  os  quaes  serao  por  Nos  nomeados,  e pes- 
soas de  muita  2>iedade  e virtude,  e do  grande  zelo  e prudencia  para  vigiar  e zelai*  o aprove- 
itamento  litterario,  religiose  e moral  dos  Alumnos,  de  accordo  e conforme  as  instrucfoes  do 
Reitor  ou  do  Vice-Reitor,  Serilo  tambem  pessoas  babeis  jior  sua  sciencia  para  poderera  sup 
prir  as  faltas  dos  Professores.  As  nomea^oes  dos  Prefeitos,  e do  Vice-Reitor  sao  dependentes 
uApprova^ao  Regia. 

§ 84.  O Reitor,  ouvindo  o Conselbo  respectivo,  podera  escolber  e nomcar  d’entre  os  Alum- 
nos,  que  morem  no  mesmo  andar,  alguns  mais  recomraendaveis  por  seu  adiantamento  litte- 
rario, e virtude  exemplar,  Pedigogos,  e Monitores  dos  seus  companbeiros  pam  os  ajudai’em 
com  seus  conselbos,  instracfoes,  e advertencias,  de  accordo  com  os  Prefeitos. 

§ 85.  Ao  Procurador  intemo  do  Semmario  pertence  ajudar  o Reitor  na  cobrau^a  e arre- 
cada^.ao  das  rendas,  e das  dividas  activas  do  Seminario ; e na  reivindicafiio  ou  aproveitamento 
de  seus  bens  ou  direitos ; examinando  os  Livi-os,  tombos  e titulos ; formando  pautas_  de 
cobran9a,  rela9oes  das  dividas  activas ; examinando  o estado  dos  devedores  e de  suas  obriga- 
foes ; e colbgiiido  todas  as  informa9,oes  necessarias  jiara  qualquer  procedimento  justo,  seguro 
,e  coiiveniente ; tudo  de  accordo  e conforme  as  instruc9oes  do  Reitor,  que  tambem  podera 
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not  reouirsd  for  the  service  of  the  Seminary.  He  vriU  also  select  fl'oiii  among  the  clergy  ef  Apmaaix,  So.  lO. 
the  house,  or  the  pupils,  especially  these  who  are  free  students,  those  who  wiU  ho  most  the  Semi- 

ompetent  and  best  disposed  for  tlie  duties  of  internal  Procui’ator,  Provider  and  bteward,  nary  at  Santarem. 
Keeper  of  the  Records,  and  Secretaiy  and  Amanuensis ; and  having  consulted  the  respective 
Council,  he  shall  present  a list  of  these  selections  to  us  for  our  confti-ination ; but  he  can  avail 
Limself  of  then.-  provisional  assistance  whenever  he  may  consider  it  necessaiy. 

§ 79.  He  shall  devote  great  attention  and  diligence  to  the  regukting  of  the  papers  and 
accounts  • the  arrangement  and  security  of  the  archives ; the  collectioii  and  recovery  of  the 
rents  and'  debts,  and  all  bills  and  memoranda ; and  their  ji^t  apjiHcation  in  the  purchase  of 
Tiroiisions  and  other  useful  and  necessary  expenses,  adopting  nicthods  the  easiest,  simplest, 
and  most  secure.  He  will  provide  liimself  forthwith  with  the  books  specially  ordered  in  these 
Statutes  • and  with  one  for  cash,  in  which  will  he  entered  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of 
cash  which  will  afterwards  he  collated  with  the  journal ; the  hills  or  solemn  acknowledgments 
of  anv  payments  to  be  made  either  to  or  by  the  Seminary,  shall  have  an  express  reference  to 
the  times  specified  in  this  book.  There  will  he  another  book,  in  which  will  he  entered  the 
amount  of  the  balances  at  the  end  of  each  month,  and  a registry  of  the  annual  accounts  at  the 
end  of  each  year.  Another  -will  he  for  an  inventory  of  all  the  books,  registers,  titles,  docu- 
ments, sacred  utensils,  vestments,  ornaments,  or  whatever  valuable  movables  belong  or  may-' 
belong  to  the  Seminary.  Another  for  an  inventory  of  all  the  real  estates,  quit-rents,  rents,' 
debts,  active  and  passive,  rights  and  actions  in  like  manner  belonging  to  the  Seminary. 

Another  wherein  to  register  the  Laws,  Royal  Ordinances,  and  our  own  regulations  concerning 
if  and  another,  in  fine,  for  the  official  correspondence.  The  inventories  will  be  made  with 
the  distinction  or  separation  due  to  the  several  title-deeds  or  originals,  which  shall  have 
provided  for  the  Seminary  goods,  hooks,  or  manuscripts;  beginning  with  the  description  of 
those  which  belong  to  the  ancient  patrimony  of  the  Seminary,  then  entering  in  succession 
those  wliich  may  have  accrued  to  it  from  each  of  the  collegiate  churches ; inscribing  in  the 
proper  hooks  the  registry  and  inventory,  and  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  College 
for  Poor  Clergymen  incorporated  into  the  Seminary,  in  the  form  prescribed  in  the  Decree  of 
the  22nd  of  August  last.  i 

S 80.  He  will  endeavour  with  much  cai-e  to  search  if  any  titles,  goods,  rights,  or  actions, 

•which  may  belong  by  legal  title  to  the  Seminary,  are  _ concealed,  put  astray,  illegally  and 
improperly  rlimiriis1-ip.f1,  or  disimproved,  and  he  will  deliberate  \yitli  the  special  Council  upon 
the  best  legal  and  suitable  means  for  reclaiming  and  improving  them  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Seminary;  and  of  the  persons  outside  whom  it  may  be  necessary  to  constitute  Proctors, 

Solicitors,  or  Collectors  of  the  rents  of  the  Seminary.  _ r i d • 

§ 81.  Tlie  Rector  is  the  legal  person  who  is  to  pay  and  receive  on  account  of  the  Serainaiy, 
and  who  is  to  represent  it  in  all  matters  of  business.  He  will  publish  by  proclamations  affixed 
to  suitable  places  in  the  Seminary,  the  orders  received,  or  the  pro'visions  adopted  by  him,  of 
which  it  may  he  necessary  to  apprize  the  pubhe.  These  proclamations,  procurations,  receipts, 
and  other  ofecial  diplomas  of  a similar  nature,  will  be  si^ied  by  him  and  stamped  with  the 
seal  of  the  Seminary,  which  -\%dll  he  the  image  of  our  Lady  of  the  Conception,  with  the 
inscription  aj’ound  it — “The  Patriarchal  Seminary.” 

§ 82.  There  will  he  a Vice-Rector  appointed  by  us,  who  will  he  a priest  recommended  for 
his  learning,  virtue,  experience,  and  a charitable  and  prudent  zeal.  When  the  Rector  shall 
he  absent  or  impeded  by  illness  for  the  space  of  one  week  or  more,  he  will^  act  in  his  place 
in  every  circumstance  that  may  arise ; "when  he  is  absent  or  impeded  by  illness  for  a kss 
period,  he  will  act  in  his  place  only  in  matters  that  may  be  indispensable,  and  on  all  occasions 
in  matters  that  have  been  expressly  and  positively  recommended  to  him  by  the  Rector.  ^ He 
'will  watch  with  especial  care  over  the  conduct  and  improvement  of  the  secular  collegians, 
and  for  this  purpose  he  will  live  in  the  dormitory  of  the  Seminary  which  shall  he  appro- 
priated for  them ; he  will  also  have  a general  watch  over  all  the  students  on  those  occasions 
when  they  ai’e  assembled  together,  accompanying  tliein  and  presiding  over  them  alternately 
mth  the  professors  and  prefects,  even  when  they  go  out  for  a walk  or  other  recreation.  He 
will  also  have  the  inspection  of  the  officer’s  of  the  house,  and  the  attendants  or  servants,  in 
union  with  the  Rector. 

§ 83.  There  will  he  as  many  prefects  as  may  he  necessary ; they  will  be  nominated  by  us, 
and  will  he  persons  of  great  zeal  and  discretion,  to  watch  over  and  be  anxious  for  tire  literary, 
religious,  aud  moral  improvement  of  the  students,  in  union  %vith,  aird  coirforinable  to  the 
instrarctioiis  of  the  Rector  or  Vice-Rector.  They  -will  also  he  persons  competerrt  by  their 
learning  to  supply  the  occasional  absence  of  the  professors.  The  nominations  of  the  Prefects 
and  of  the  Vice-Rector,  are  dependant  on  the  royal  approval. 

§ 84.  The  Rector,  ha'ving  consulted  the  respective  council,  may  select  from  among  the 
students  who  shall  dwell  in  the  same  division  of  the  Seminary,  those  who  ar’e  most  recom- 
mended for  their  literary  advancement  and  exemplary  virtue  for  the  office  of  tutors  and 
monitors  for  their  companions,  to  assist  them  with  their  ad'vice,  iusti’uctions,  and  good  council, 
in  union  with  the  prefects.  . . 

§ 85.  To  tlie  Internal  Procurator  of  the  Seminary  belongs  the  duty  of  assisting  the  Rector 
in  the  recovery  and  collection  of  the  rents  and  debts  due  to  the  Seminary,  and  in  the  sustain- 
ment or  improvement  of  its  property  and  rights,  by  examining  the  hooks,  choi’ters  and  titles ; 
by  forming  tables  of  the  receipts  and  statements  of  the  debts  due  and  recoverable — by 
examining  the  condition  of  the  debtors  and  of  tlieir  ohhgations ; and  by  collecting  all  the 
necessary  information  for  every  just,  secui’e,  and  advisable  proceeding ; doing  all  in  accordance 
'with,  and  conformable  to  the  insta’uctions  of  the  Rector,  who  will  also  have  the  power  of. 
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AfPEtJDix,  No.  10.  authogisal-0  expressemente  para  receber  alguns  generos  ou  dinbeiro  que  venham  pai-ai*-se 
Statutes  df  the  Semi-  Semiiiario. 

narjat  Santarem.  a -r^-  ■ -r,  r- ■ ■ 

§ OD.  Ao  Dispenseiro  e Rereitoreiro  pertence  prover  ao  necessano  para  a Cosiiilia  e Refei- 
torio;  ao  Sachiistiio  ao  iiecessario  para  a Capella  e Egreja;  ao  Cartorario  e Secretario  o 
arranjo  do  Cartorio,  c a e^cripturaeao,  que  llie  for  eiicoinmendada;  e ein  todo  o casso  a do 
Livro  de  C.iixa  e dos  balanqos  c contas,  e dos  rccibos  ou  conhecimentos  era  forma,  que  dererao 
tambem  assignor;  e aos  Amanuenses  as  copias  dos  Iiiventarios,  registos,  e copias  que  sejam 
necessarias. 

§ 87.  Sao  provisorias  estas  primeiras  Nomeafoes  de  todos  os  Empregados  do  Seminarlo  • 
bem  coino  os  orclenados  ou  gratifica^oes  que  Hies  forem  arbitradas  por  Nds  com  a competente 
autlioricafao  do  Governo.  Porem  nao  poderao  ser  suspenses,  ou  exonerados,  o Vice-Reitor 
Professores  ou  Prefeitos;  nern  diminuidos  seus  venciraentos  provisorios  sem  Nossa  Resolucao 
tomada  sobre  consulta  do  Heitor,  tornado  em  ambos  os  Consellios  reunidos,  e depois  de 
ouvido  por  escripto  o interessado ; salvo  se  pelo  perfeito  conhccimento  que  tomarmos  do  caso 
em  visita  julgarmos  justo  c necessario  proceder  sem  essa  formalidade.  Serao  porem  todos  os 
mais  Empregos  inferiores  amoviveis  ao  arbitrio  do  Reitor,  que  nao  deixara  de  se  esciarecer 
com  a deliberafoH  do  Consellio  respective  sempre  que  d’ahi  nao  resultar  grave  inconveniente 
ou  damn©  irreparavel;  podendo  n’este  caso  proceder  logo  por  seu  arbitrio,  e sob  sua  respon- 
sabilidade.  ^ 

E por  esta  forma  havemos  por  concluidos  estes  Estatutos  Provisorios  do  Seminario  Patri- 
archal, coinprehendidos  em  oitenta  e-sete  quo  iremos  emendando  e aperfeifoando  com  o 
Regio  Beneplacito  em  tudo  quanto  a experiencia  for  mosti-ando  necessario 

S.  Vicente,  27  de  Agosto  de  1853. 

G.  Cardeal  Patriaecha. 


Sanctissimi  D.N.  Pn  Pap.®  IX.  Litter®  iposTOLic.®  quibus  Seminaricm 

PlUM  JNSTITUITUR. 

Pius  Episcopus  Servus  Servoruin  Dei  ad  perpetuam  rei  memoriam. 

Cum  Romani  Pontifieos  Dccessores  Nostri  de  Christianze  et  civilis  reipublicse  -bono  ve 
maxime  solliciti,  deque  ingenuarum  artium,  optimorumque  studioruin  incremento  tot  sane 
nominibus  splendide  meriti  probe  iioscerent,  quantopere  ad  augustte  religionis,  et 
humaniE  societatis  incoluinitatcm,  pro.speritatemque  procurandara,  atque  ad  veram  saiiam- 
que  doctrinara  tuendam  conducat  recta  et  accurata  Cleri  iiistitutio,  turn  suas  omnes  curas 
cogitationesquq  in  id  priesertiin  singulari  vigilantia  conferre  nunquam  intermiserunt,  lit 
omnes  vocati  in  sortcni  Domini  ad  jiietatem  oinnemque  virtutem  sedulo  fino-erentur”  ac 
littcris  et  disciplinis  potissimum  sacris  rite  iinbuerentur,  quo  et  morum  gravitate,*  et 
sapiontias  prastantia  clari  fulgerent  tamquam  lucerne  ardentes  in  Doino  Dei,  et  magno 
saerse,  publicteque  rei  usui  et  ornainento  essent.  Quaproptcr  iidem  Pontifices  providen- 
tissimo  quidem,  sajiicntissimoque  consilio,  ao  mirifica  prorsus  munificentia  innnmeras  prope 
non  solum  in  liac  alma  Urbe,  sed  ubique  locoruiu  Acadomias,  Seminaria,  Collegia,  Lycca 
vel  afundamentis  excitaro,  vel  instaurare,  eaque  rebus  omnibus  muiiire,  effusisque  Jargi- 
tionibus,  reditibus  locupletare,  ct  amplissimis  quibiisque  lionoribus,  prsemiis,  privilegiis 
cuinulare  nunquam  dcstiterunt,  ut  boiias  artes,  pulcherrimasque  discijilinas  interdom 
raisere  afflictas  ac  prostratas  ad  novam  quasi  vitara  liicemque  rovocarent,  casque  in  venus- 
tatis,  gloriffiquc  splendorem  rcstituerent,  et  viros  divino  prajcipuc  ministerio  addictos  ad 
illas  una  cum  religione  cxcolcnclas,  atque  ad  errovum  tenebras  profligandas  oxcitarent, 
et  inflammarent.  Qua?  quidem  egregiee,  ac  plane  singularcs  Prsedecessorum  Nostrorum 
do  pia  ac  docta  Cleri  institutione  sollicitudines  et  cur»,  omni  certe  pr^dicatione  majores, 
effcccrunt,  ut  quainplurimi  ex  ipso  Clero  semper  prodierint  viri,  qui  excellenti  ingenio 
praiditi,  rebusquo  optimis  instituti,  ac  vitai  SAanctitate  spcctati,  et  penitissima  diviiwuni, 
sacranira,  buTnanarumque  reruin  scientia,  et  omnigena  eruditione  clarissimi,  atque  do 
Catliolica  Ecclcsia,  deque  huniana  societate,  et  litteraria  i'e2mblica  mirifice  meriti  eorum 
noinen  iinmortalitati  commendarunt.  Et  quidem  omnes  norunt  jiermulta,  eaque  magnaet 
insignia,  ac  nunquam  intcritura  ojiera  ab  ecclesiasticis  viris  doctissime  sapientissiineque 
elucubrata,  atque  in  lucein  eclita,  quibus  jHiilosojihicarum  pr^sertim,  ac  tboologicarum 
rorara  scientiara,  et  utriusque  juris  doctriuam,  et  sacrae  profanasque  historise  cognitioncm, 
et  huinaniorum  litterarum,  utquo  ingenuarum  artium  cultuin  cum  maximo  ebristiante  et 
civilis  reii>ublicJS  boiio  et  utilitate  illustrarunt,  amplificarunt,  atque  ab  interitu  et  erroribus 
viiulicai'unt.  Ac  nemo  ignorat,  vel  ignovaro  potest,  ipsos  ecclesiasticos  viros  rite  insti- 
tutes, acpietatis  et  doctrine  laude  praistantes  suis  assiduis,  gloriosisque  laboribus  nOiil 
unquain  inteiitatum  reliquisso,  ut  igiiorantiie  et  vitiorum  tenebras  ^.irofligaj'ent,  erroniin 
caliginem  depellerent,  atque  hominuiu  mentes,  animosque  suavissima  veritatis  luce  collus- 
traront,  cqsque  saluberrimis  divinie  nostra  religionis  prmceptis  inibuerent,  atque  ad  pieta- 
tem,  religionem  omnemque  virtutem,  honestatem,  et  humanitatem  informarent. 

Jamvero  si  maxima  semper  vigilantia,  ac  singularis  plane  sollicitudo  fuit  adliibencla,  ut 
ii  omnes,  qui  in  castris  Domini  railitare  cupiunt,  qiie  sancteque  educarentur,  et  optimis 
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expressly  authorizing  him  to  receive  any  property  or  money  that  may  happen  to  be  left  to 
the  Seminary. 

§ 86.  To  the  Steward  and  Refectorian  belongs  the  duty  of  jjroviding  what  is  necessary 
for  the  kitchen  and  refectory.  To  the  Sacristan,  what  is  necessary  for  the°chape!  and  church. 
To  the  Keeper  of  the  Records  and  Secretary,  the  aiTangcnient  of  the  records  and  the  corres- 
pondence which  shall  bo  entrusted  to  him.  By  him,  also,  shall  be  kept  in  every  case,  the 
cash-book,  and  the  books  containing  the  balances  and  accounts,  and  the  receipts  and  bills, 
which  he  will  also  sign ; and  to  the  Amanuensis  the  copies  of  the  inventories,  registei-s,  and 
copies  which  may  be  necessary.  ° 

§ 87.  These  first  nominations  of  all  the  emploi/e-t  of  the  Seminary  are  provisional ; as  well 
as  the  salaries  or  gratifications,  which  will  be  fixed  by  us  with  the  lawful  authorization  of  the 
Government;  but  the  Vice-Rector  and  professors  or  prefects  cannot  be  suspended  or 
removed,  nor  their  oflicial  incomes  diminished  without  our  decision,  which  will  be  founded 
upon  the  report  of  tlie_ Rector,  agreed  upon  in  a meeting  of  the  two  Councils  combined,  and 
after  a hearing  of  the  intei*ested  party  by  writing ; without  prejudice  to  our  perfect  right  of 
dispensing  Avith  this  formality,  when  we  may  consider  it  just  and  necessary.  But  all  the 
inferior  employee  shall  be  movable  at  the  Avill  of  the  Rector,  AA'ho  will  not  fail  to  cjiliffhten 
himself  by  consulting  with  the  respective  council,  unless  when  a grave  inconvenicime  or 
irreparable  loss  would  be  the  result;  in  these  cases  he  can  act  according  to  his  own  will  and 
upon  his  own  responsibility. 

We  have  thus  concluded  these  Provisional  Statutes  of  the  Patriarchal  Seminary,  havin<T 
concluded  them  in  87  Sections;  Avhich,  with  the  royal  permission,  Ave  shall  amend  and 
render  more  perfect  in  every  thing  that  experience  may  show  to  be  necessary. 

S.  Vincent,  27th  of  August,  1853.  G-.  Cakdinal  Patriarch. 


The  Apostolic  Letter  of  our  Most  Holy  Father  the  Pope,  Pius  IX.,  for  the  Institution 
of  the  Seminario  Pio. 

Pius,  Bishop,  Servant  of  tho  Ser\’ants  of  God,  in  perpetual  memory  hereof. 

Whereas  the  Roman  Pontiffs,  our  predecessors,  most  solicitous  for  the  good  of  the  Chris- 
tian and  Civil  Republic,  and  possessing  many  claims  to  the  very  highest  merit,  in  havino- 
promoted  the  cultivation  of  the  liberal  arts,  and  of  the  most  laudable  studies,  well'knew  how 
much  the  virtuous  and  solid  training  of  the  Clergy  conduces  to  the  safety  and  nrosperity  of  our 
august  Religion  and  of  human  society,  and  to  the  defence  of  true  and  souiid^  doctrine— 

anduCA-er  ceased  to  direct  their  most  anxious  thoughts  in  a special  manner  to  this  object that 

all  persons  called  to  the  Inheritance  of  the  Lord  should  be  sedulously  moulded  to  all  pictv 
and  virtue,  and  duly  instructed  in  literature,  and  particularly  in  Sacred  Science,  in  order 
that,  by  the  gravity  of  tlieir  demeanour  ami  by  the  excellence  of  their  Avisdom,  theymi"ht 
shine  forth  brightly  as  burning  lainjis  in  the  house  of  God,  and  become  not  only  ustTful 
members,  but  even  ornaments  of  the  Spiritual  and  Temporal  Republic.  Wherefore, 
these  same  Pontiffs,  in  their  very  provident  and  consnnimate  Avisdoin,  and  with  a houiulless 
munificence,  erected  or  rebuilt,  not  only  in  this  city,  but  every  where,  miinborlcss  Academies 
Seminaries,  Colleges  and  Lycoiiins— and  provided  these  with  all  things  necessary,  and 
onnehed  them  Avith  most  liberal  donations  and  revenues,  and  ncA-er  ceased  to  confer  most 
ahundautly  upon  these  Institutions  the  highest  honours,  rewards,  and  privileges,  that  they 
might  recall,  as  it  were,  to  new  life  and  light,  and  restore  to  their  former  splendour  and 
glory,  the  liberal  arts  and  the  goodly  sciences,  which  for  a while  lay  prostrate  and  heedlessly 
neglected— and  raise  up  and  stimulate  men,  particularly  those  devoted  to  the  sacred 
ministry,  to  cultivate  the  arts  and  sciences  hand  in  hand  Avith  religion,  and  dissipate  the 
darkness  of  error.  Such  remarkable  and  unparalleled  solicitude  and  care,  evinced  by  our 
predecessors,  for  the  pious  and  h arned  training  of  the  Clcrgy—soHcituclo  and  care  which 
siirpass  all  praise — resulted  in  ever  raising  up  amongst  the  ciergv  very  many  persons 
gifted  with  rare  abilitic.s,  and  provided  Avith  tlic  best  education,  and  conspicuous  for  the 
sanctity  of  their  lives,  and  renowned  for  their  most  profound  knowledge  of  thinf>-s  divine 
and  sacred,  and  human,  and  for  erudition  of  every  sort— who  have  earned  for  themselves 
undying  lame,  by  deserving  well  of  tho  Catholic  Church,  of  society  at  Iav"c,  and  of  the 
republic  of  letters.  And  every  one  is  aware  that  very  many  great,  renowned,  imporisliablc 
works  have  boon  most  learnedly  and  most  profoundly  written  and  published  by  ecclesiastics 
which  have  conferred  great  advantages  on  the  Christian  and  Civil  Republics,  by  illus- 
trating  and  developing  and  rescuing  from  destruction  and  error  the  science  ospccially 
ot  philosophical  and  tlicological  mattei-s— the  doctrines  of  canon  and  civil  laiv— the  knoiA-- 
lodge  of  sacred  mid  profiinc  history,  and  the  study  of  polite  literature  and  tho  fine  arts 
Aiul  It  IS  inipossible  that  any  person  can  be  ignorant  that  many  well  instructed  cccles'astics 
ot  aistiiiguishcd_  learning  and  piety  have  left  nothing  untried  in  their  matchless  labours, 
darkness  of  ignorance  and  vice,  dissipate  the  clouds  of 
thin  ’ mmd  and  heart  of  man  with  the  sweet  light  of  truth,  imbue 

t l em^ith  tho  most  saving  truths  of.  our  holy  religion,  and  mould  them  to  piety,  rclirion 

and  all  virtue,  to  integrity  and  humanity.  ^ 

been  at  all  times  an  object  of  the  most  anxious  solicitude  to  bring  up  in 
piety  and  holiness,  and  m the  best  course  of  training,  all  those  who  desire  to  serve  under 
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Appesdix,  No.  10.  erudirentur  discipiinis,  iieminem  certe  latet,  quaiitopere  christianae,  civilisque  roipublica 
. » intersit,  tain  salutare  opus  ubique  ingeminatis  studiis  urgcri,  bisce  pr^sertim  asperriinis 

ro^'riusIx‘,"in?tU  temporribus,  quibiis  Ecclesiae  rationes  omnino  postulant,  ut  quotidio  magis  optiiporum 
tuting  the  Seminario  Sacerdotum  subolcscat  copia,  qui  virtutum  omnium  ornatu  fulgentes,  ac  sana  solidaque 
Pio.  pollentes  doctrina  valeant  proprii  ministerii  raimeribus  pie  sciteque  perfungi,  Cbristianam 

plobem  sedulo  erudire,  animarum  saluti  accurate  consulere,  errantes  ad  veritatis  et  justi- 
tijE  somitas  reducerc,  ac  Dei,  Ejusque  sanctie  Ecclesiee  causam  strenue,  scienterque  defen- 
dere,  et  iu.-iidiantimn  ixomiuum  fallacias  detegere,  errores  rcfellcre,  insaniam  ac  temeri- 
tatem  vedarguere,  et  impetus  frangere.  _ Itaque  cura_  Nobis  nihil_  potius,  nilul  gratius, 
niliil  obtabilius  esse  possit,  quain  ut  optima  Cleri  institutio  quotidie  magis  m Pontificia 
Nostra  prffisertim  Ditione  foveatur  ot  augeatur,  iccirco  vel  ab  ipso  supremi  Nostri  Pontifi- 
catus  exordio  in  tanti  momenti  rera  curas,  sollicitudinesque  Nostras  mtentissimo  studio 
convertiraus.  Namque  illustribus  Decossorum  Nostrorum  vestigiis  inbierentcs  consilium 
suscepimus  erigendi  Nostris  impensis  novum  in  bae  alma  UrbeNostra  ecclesiasticum  Semi- 
narium,  in  quo  adolescentes  Clerici  ex  omnibus  Pontificise  Nostrge  Ditionis  Dimcesibus 
delecti,  sine  eorura  iinpendio  turn  pietate,  turn  ecclesiastico  spiritu,  ac  bonis  ai'tibusetpii- 
losophicis  prassertim,  tbeologicisque  discipiinis,  et  Sanctorum  I’atrnm,  atque  ecclcsisticoe 
historiffi,  et  sacri,  civilisque  juris  scientia  perdiligenter  iinbuantur,  et  salutarem  doctiinam 
ex  ipso  fonte  hauriant,  et  omnia  gravissima  ecclcsiastici  rainisterii  munia,  et  sacrorum  ritus 
ac  ckrimonias  ex  Ecclesise  omnium  matris  ct  magistrm  more,  institutisque  condiscant,  ac 
deinde  studiorum  curriculo  confocto  in  patriam  rodeant.  Siquidem  bac  ratione  futunim 
confidimus,  ut  Deo  bene  juvante,  a quo  omne  datum  optimum,  et  omne  donum  perfectum 
descondit,  quotidie  magis  in  temporalis  Nostra?  Ditionis  Dicccesibus  optiinomm  Sacerdotum 
crescat  nuraerus,  qui  vita?  sanctimonia?  et  doctriiije  laude  commendati  virtutum  omnium 
exempla  Christiano  populo  pr^beant,  ejusque  spirituaii  bono  inseryiaut,  quique  vel Parochi, 
vcl  Concionatoris,  vel  Prmceptoris.  vol  Vicarii  Gencralis  munera  pie  scienterque  exercere, 
ac  propriis  Antistitibus  in  Dominico  agro  e.vcolcndo  auxiliariam  operam  utiliter  navare 
possint,  atque  gloricntur. 

Quamobrem  ubi  primum  singular!  Dei  bencficio  tristissim*  rernm  vicissitudincs  cessa- 
runt,  atque  in  bane  almam  Drbem  Nostrani  reversi  sumus,  nulla  intorposita  mora  ejusinodi 

consilium  janidiu  a Nobus  initum  ad  exitum  pcrduccre  constituiinus.  Et  quoniam  novum 

hoc  Seminavium  oxcitandum  esse  censuimus  in  S.  Apollinaris  J5dibus,  qu^  priraum 
a fel : rec : Gregorio  XIII.  Decessore  Nostro  conccssje  fuere  CoUegio  GerraamepT 
Hnugarico.  ac  postca  a re:  me:  Leone  XII.  item  Priedcccssore  Nostro  porpetuum  in 
modnm  Sominario  Romano  attribute,  iccirco  de  spirituaii  inclytce  Gerinanic«-Hungaric£e 
Nationis  Nobis  carissimge  bono  summopere  solliciti,  eidem  Collegio  Gcrmamco-Hungarico 
yEdes  satis  amplas,  olim  ad  Romanmn  Seminarium  pcrtinentes_,  ac  vulgo  Palatu  Borromai 
nomine  appcllatas  perpetuo  conccssimns  et  adsignaviinus,  ut  ibi  Gcrmamca  ot  Buuga.nca 
jttventus  institui  possit,  iis  omnibus  servatis,  quae  idem  Pontifex  Gregorius  XIIL  de  ipso 
Gcrmanico-IIungarico  Collegio  provide  sapienterque  prsescripsit.  Atque  ad  omiiem 
controversiam  boo,  futurisque  temporibus  penitus  amovendam,  earuindem  .Sidium,  seu,  uti 
dicunt,  Palatii  Borromiei  conccssioncm,  et  adsignationem  Collegio  Germamco-Hunganco 
a Nobis  factam  denuo  bisce  Littcris  auctoritate  Nostra  Apostolica  confirmamus  et  sanci- 
inus,  eamque  perpetuo  servarl  volumus,  atque  mandamus.  Ut  autem  hujus  Nostn  novi 
Seminarii  Alumni  in  commemoratas  S.  Apollinaris  .^‘Edes,  in  quibus  Romanum  Semuiaiium 
existit,  commode  admitti,  ibiquo  ali  et  institui  possint,  nuliis  certe  sumptibus  a Nobis 
parcondum  esse  existimavimus.  nine  sere  Nostro,  quod  in  tristissima  temporura  asperi- 
tate  ex  pientissimis  totius  Catbolici  orbis  largitionibus  accepimus,  non  solum  ipsas  o. 
Apollinaris  .<Edcs  novis  molitionibus  attolii,  ainpliari,  aptari,  omnique  debito  instnimeiito 
ornai'i  jussimus,  verum  etiara  dotales  assignavimus  fuudos,  quibus  novum  Seminarium  se 
tuori,  ac  sustentare  possit.  Cum  igitur  Deo  auxiliante  ea  omnia  absolnta  fuepnt,  qufo  ad 
tarn  salutare  opus  pcrficiendum  omnino  reqnircbantur,  novum  idem  Seminarium  constitu- 
endum  esse  censuimus. 

Itaque  motu  proprio  ; certa  scientia,  ac  matura  dcliberatione  Nostra,  deque  Apostolic® 
Nostra?  potestatis  plenitudine  ad  majorem.  Omnipotentis  Dei  gloriam,  Ejusque  saiict® 
Ecclosite  utilitatom  in  commemoratis  S.  Apollinaris  /Edibus  Seminarium  ad  Uencos 
omnium  l^oiitificife  Nostrse  Ditiouis  Dimeesiura  instituendos  destinatum,  quod  sisminakiuu 
PIUM  appcllari,  propriisque  legibus  dirigi,  ac  Nobis  et  Romanis  Pontificibus  Successori  us 
Nostris,  ot  Cardinali  in  Urbe  Vicario  iinmodiatc  et  omnino  subjectum  esse  volumus,  Insco 
Littcris  ]?orpotuum  in  modum  fundamus,  crigimus,  et  constituiinus.  Jubemus  autem  ea 
omnia  diligeutissime  servari,  quEe  ad  ejusdera  Seminarii  prosperitatein  procmandam  a 
tuendam  hisce  Littcris  statuenda  existimavimus,  qufeque  sunt  uti  sequuntur. 


Titulus  I. 

De  Munerihis  Utrique  Seminario  Communihus. 

Cum  Tridentina  Synodus  sapientissime  przescripserit  (Sess.  XXIII.  Cap.  18.  De  Refor- 
mat.) ut  rebus  cujusque  Seminarii  procurandis  quatuor  adsciscantur  viri,  turn  statuimus, 


Statutes  of  the 
Seminario  Pio. 
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the  standard  of  the  Lord,  it  must  be  obvious  that  the  interests  of  the  Christian  and  aitenmx  No  id 
Civil  Republic  greatly  require  that  this  salutary  work  be  carried  on  with  redoubled  zeal,  in  ^ ' 

these  very  calamitous  times  especially,  when  the  wants  of  tlie  Church  ini2)cratively  call  l-etter  of 

for  a continual  increase  in  the  number  of  excellent  priests  who,  resplendent  with  the  tmkg  the& 
ornaments  of  all  virtue,  and  possessed  of  sound  and  solid  knowledge,  may  be  capable  of 
performing  their  functions  piously  and  exactly— of  sedulously  instructing  the  Christian 
people — of  carefully  consulting  for  the  salvation  of  the  souls  of  men — of  bringing  those  that 
are  straying  back  to  the  patlis  of  truth  and  justice — of  strenuously  and  ably  defending  tlie 
cause  of  God  and  of  his  holy  CJuirdi— of  detecting  tlio  fallacies,  of  refuting  the  errors,  of 
reproving  the  folly  and  temerity,  and  of  ropolling  tho  attacks  of  insidious  men.  Since, 
then,  nothing  can  bo  more  acceptable,  more  pleasing  or  dearer  to  Us,  than  the  constant 
fostering  and  promoting  of  the  best  training  of  the  Clergy  in  our  own  Pontifical  Dominions 
ill  particular,  we  have,  from  the  very  commencement  of  our  Pontificate,  most  earnestly 
directed  our  attention  and  solicitude  to  so  momentous  a matter.  For,  pursuing  the  illus- 
trious course  of  our  predecessors,  we  have  determined  upon  erecting  in  this  Our  City,  at 
Our  expense,  a new  Ecclesiastical  Seminary,  where  young  ecclesiastics,  selected  from’ all 
the  dioceses  of  Our  Pontifical  Dominions,  shall  bo  very  carefully  trained,  without  expense, 
as  well  in  piety  and  tlie  ecclesiastical  sjhrit,  as  also  in  the  liberal  arts,  and  especially  in 
philosophical  and  theological  science,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Fathers  and  of 
Ecclesiastical  history,  and  of  Canon  and  Civil  I^aw — where  they  may  receive  salutary  doc- 
trine from  the  source  itself,  and  may  thoroughly  learn  all  the  very  important  duties  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  ministry,  and  the  sacred  rites  and  ceremonies  from  the  usages  and  institutions 
of  the  mother  and  mistress  of  all  tho  Churches,  and  may  then  return,  after  having  com- 
pleted their  course  of  studios,  to  their  own  country.  Since,  indeed,  by  this  means,  we 
confidently  hope,  tliat  with  the  blessing  of  God,  the  Giver  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift, 
the  number  of  excellent  priests  may  be  continually  augmented  in  the  dioceses  of  Our  tem- 
poral Dominions,  who,  recommended  by  their  sanctity  of  life,  and  their  distinguished 
attainments,  may  give  to  the  faithful  examples  of  every  virtue,  and  conduce  to  tlieir  spiritual 
welfare— and  who  may  be  qualified  to  perform,  with  piety  and  with  knowledge,  the  duties 
of  parish  priests,  of  preachers,  of  teachers,  or  of  vicars-general,  and  co-operate  usefully  and 
honourably  with  their  respective  bishops  in  cultivating  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord.  Where- 
fore, as  soon  as  the  unhappy  changes  which  we  witnessed,  were  brought  to  a close  tlirourii 
the  mercy  of  God,  and  on  our  return  to  Our  City,  we  at  once  doterniined  to  give  effect  to 
the  resolution  long  since  adopted  by  us.  And‘sincc  we  have  decided  that  this  now  Semi- 
nary shall  be  established  in  the  buildings  of  St.  Apolliiiaris,  which  wore  first  given  to  the 
Germamco-Hunganan  College  by  our  predecessor,  Gregory  XIII.  of  blessed  memory,  and 
subsequently  assigned  in  perpetuity  to  tho  Roman  Seminary  by  our  predecessor,  Leo  XII. 
of  recent  memory,  and  for  which  reason  we,  being  very  solicitous  for  the  spiritual  good  of 
the  illustrious  Gcrmanico-Hungarian  Xation,  have  granted  in  jJciqDetuity  and  assigned  to 
the  same  Gcrmairico-Himgarian  College,  buildings  sufficiently  spacious,  wliicli  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Roman  Seminary,  and  commonly  called  tlie  Borronicean  Palace,  in  order 
that  tho  German  and  Hungarian  youth  inay  be  educated  tiiero,  in  accordance  with  all 
those  provisions,  wliicli  the  same  Pontiff,  Gregory  XIIJ.  prudently  and  wisely  proscribed 
for  the  Gerinanico-ITuugarian  College  itself.  And  to  remove  all  controversy  for  the  present 
and  luture,  we  again,  in  virtue  of  our  Apostolical  authority,  confirm  and  ratify  by  these 
presents  the  concession  and  assignment  of  these  buildings,  or,  as  they  arc  called,  the 
Borroin^an  Palace,  made  by  us  to  the  Germanico-IIungarian  College;  and  we  will  and 
ordain  that  such  be  perpetually  observed.  And  we  have  considered  that  no  expense  should 
bo  spared  by  us,  in  order  that  the  pupils  of  our  new  Seminary  bo  suitably  accommodated 
in  the  above  mentioiiocl  buildings  of  St.  ApoUinaris,  the  present  site  of  the  Roman 
beminary,  and  be  there  supported  and  educated.  Hence,  we  have  not  only  ordered  that 
the  buildings  ot  St.  ApoUinaris  bo  provided  with  new  additions,  and  otherwise  enlarged, 
and  fitted  out  and  furnished  with  everything  necessary,  from  our  own  resources  which 
we  derived  from  the  pious  liberality  of  the  whole  Catholic  world'  during  the  late  period  of 
most  distressing  adversity — but  we  have  also  appropriated  fixed  revenues,  by  the  aid  of 
wfiicfi  the  Seminary  can  be  upheld  and  supported.  Since,  tlicn,  every  tiring  necessary  to 
complete  so  salutary  a work  has  been  accomplished  with  God^s  assistance,  we  have  doter- 
minod  tliat  this  same  new  Seminary  be  established  ; therefore,  of  our  own  accord,  and  with 
lull  knowledge,  and  after  maturo  deliberation.  We,  with  the  plenitude  of  our  Apostolio 
power,  and  for  the  greater  glory  of  tho  Omnipotent  God  and  the  good  of  His  holy  Church  : 
by  tlieso  presents  found  in  perpetuity,  erect  and  constitute  in  the  aforesaid  buildings  of  St. 

ApoUinaris  a Seminary,  destined  for  the  education  of  ecclesiastics  of  all  the  dioceses  of 
our  1 ontifical  Dominion,  which  wo  will  to  bo  called  the  Senrinarimn  Pimn,  to  bo  governed 
y Its  own  laws,  and  to  he  immediately  and  entirely  subject  to  us  and  to  tho  Roman 
tw  !i  to  the  Cardinal  Vicar  in  the  city.  We  further  ordain,  that  all 

Woscthings  which  we  have  appointed  by  these  presents  to  be  observed  for  promoting  and 
Shlro^as  follow^— Seminaiy,  be  most  faithfully  carried  into  effect;  and 

Title  I. 

Of  the  Offices  common  to  both  SeminaHes.  - statutes  of  the 

Whereas  the  Council  of  Trent  (Ses.  xxiii.  chap.  18,  de  Reform),  most  wiselv  ordained 
tnat  lour  persons  be  appointed  for  directing  the  affairs  of  every  seminary,  we 'enact  that 
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quatuor  adesse  ecclesiasticos  Tiros,  a Samroo  Pontifice  cligendos,  qui  Deputatoruni  offieium 
obeuntes  presto  esse  debeant  Cardiiiali  Vicario  in  procuratione  Seminarii  cum  Romani 
turn  Pii.  Eorum  munus  erit  in  res  onincs  utriusque  Seminarii  inquirere,  et  illorum  ordini 
ac  prosperitati  consnlere,  Cardiiiali  Vicario  auxiliiim  qua  0])ere,  qua  consiliis  prgebsre,  quin 
tamon  idem  Cardinalis  illorum  placita  sequi  adigatur,  cum  immo  ci  liberum  omnino  sit  ea 
peragere,  quje  potiora  esse  cxistimaverit. 

Seminariura  Piura  propriis  dirigetur  Icgibus  quampriraura  edendis,  sed  immediate 
subjectiim  erit  Romano  Pontifici,  ejusque  Cardiiiali  in  Urbe  Vicario. 

Cum  autem  in  Jildibus  S.  Apollinaris,  ubi  existit  Seminarium  Romaimin,  sit  iiistitutum 
Piuin  Seminarium,  turn  codem  templo,  iisdem  Scholis,  eadcmque  Bibliotlieca  ipsius  Semi, 
narii  Romani  utetur. 

Pi,cctor  Ecclesia?,  Scholavum  Prmfcctus,  ot  Bibliotliocarius,  et  Custos  Conclavis  ad 
pliysica  experimenta  a Cardiiiali  Vicario  eligendi,  et  a Sunimo  Pontifice  probandi,  utrique 
Communitati  miuime  sint  obnoxii,  sod  unanimes  carum  bono  et  utilitati  sedulo  consulant. 

Rector  Templi  S.  Apollinaris  erit  Parochiis  Seminarii  cum  Romani  turn  Pii;  nam  Semi- 
naria  ipsa  ab  omni  alius  cujuslibet  Parochi  jurisdictione  omnino  immunia  et  exempta  esse 
Tolumus.  Quapropter  idem  Rector  omnia  Parpclii  munia  erga  utram([ue  Coiiimunitatem 
exercebit  eo  prorsus  modo,  quem  rcc:  mem : Leo  .Xil.  Predecessor  Foster  statuit  atque 
prescripsit  in  suis  Apostolicis  Littcris  die  nona  mensis  Aprilis  anno  iS'.^4  editis,  et  Amiulo 
riscatoris  obsignatis  pro  Seminario  Romano.  Ipso  Rector  in  omnibus  ejusdem  templi 
rebiis  suas  curas  impendat;  lioraruin  distributioni  advigilet,  itemquo  diligonti  piorimi  lega- 
torum  satisfactioiii,  omnibusque  ceriraoiiiis  ordinariis  et  extraordinariis;  subditos  liabeat 
Sacristam  miuorom,  aliosque  Templo  iiiscrvientes,  iiitori,  et  decori  Domus  Dei  prospiciat, 
Sacra  Jlissarum  et  V’esperarum  sollcmnia  singulis  festis  diebiis  jieragenda,  itemque  Altaris 
ininistcrium  et  scrvitiiim  alternis  vicibus  ab  jUumnia  Seminarii  turn  Romani  turn  Pii  pr«- 
standum,  consultis  tamon  utriusque  Seminarii  Rectoribus,  moderetur.  Alumni  Seminarii 
Romani  semper  precedere,  ac  dextorara  in  Chore  rctiiiere,  primuraque  locum  in  sacris  aliis 
qiiibusquo  eerimoniis,  publicisque  supplicationibus  habere  debent. 

Ejusdem  Rectoris  erit  curai’o,  ut  novi  Presbyteri,  Diaconi,  et  SubdiaConi,  si  qui  eruiit,  in 
duobus  Seminariis  per  hebdomadam,  qum  ad  alterutrum  spectat,  eorum  oporam  presteiit ; si 
vero  desint,  Rcctorcs  utriusque  Seminarii  coiisulat,  ox  quorum  prudentia  defcctui  provide- 
atur.  Andimadvertet  preterea,  ut  in  solemnibus  prime  classLs  fostivis  diebusjuxta  hobdo- 
made  orbom  a Rectoribus  iisdem  sacre  functiones  poragantur,  iisque  rtiebus  Communio 
genoralis  Alurnuorum  utriusque  Seminarii,  et  Clcricoruin  discipulorum  fiat. 

Pro  divini  verbi  preconio  exercondo  statuiraus,  ut  ex  mutua  Roctorum  sententia  plures 
cligantur  juvenes  idoiici  thcologie  discipuli,  qui  a prima  Dominica  Sacri  Adveiitus  usque 
ad  postrcmain  mensis  Junii  inter  Jlissarum  sollemnia  e suggestu  explancnt  sacra  evaiigelia, 
atquo  hamm  explanationum  cuvsus  a Seminario  Romano  initiuin  ducet.  Utriusque  Semi- 
iiavii  Rcctores  pro  eorum  prudentia,  ct  ex  Cardinalis  Vicarii  consilio  ac  judieio  aliquem 
eligant  idoneum  ecclesiasticum  virura,  qui  proprii  Seminarii  Aluninos  opportunis  preceptis 
et  cxemplis  ad  hujusmodi  exercitium,  sacrasquo  conciones  privatim  erudiat,  et  instruat. 

Prcefcctus  studiorum  vel  inter  Antistites  scu  Prelates,  vel  ecclesiasticos  viros  clarissimos 
a Nobis  ct  Successoribus  Nostris  eligondus  studiorum  rationi  presidebit.  Ipse  Pro-Pre- 
fectuin  habcat  a Cardinali  Vicario  cligendum,  et  a Siimmo  Pontifice  adprobandum,  qui 
Prefccti  Scholarum  muiiero  fuiigens  omni  studio  adrigilet  Scliolarum  ordini,  ac  pio  ct  litte- 
rario  juveiium  progressui,  et  in  extororura  pnesertiin  Clericorum  mores  inquirat. 

Bibliothccarius,  qui  ecclcsiasticus  vir  debet  esse,  bibliothecm  custodiam  habeat,  quee  tarn 
Dpetoribus  Decurialibus,  quara  utriusque  Seminarii  Alumnis  patebit  diebus  et  horis  in  stu- 
diorum methodo  prmscribendis. 

Aderit  etiain  Custos  Conclavis  ad  physica  experimenta.  Idem  Conclave  cum  Romani, 
turn  Pii  Seminarii  Alumnis  patebit  juxta  regulas  in  eadcin  studiorum  methodo  constitu- 
endas. 


Titcilus  II. 

De  Muneribua  Prop'iis  Seminarii  Pii. 

Rector  Pii  Seminarii,  qui  singulari  pietate,  prudentia,  ac  doctrina  prasstaro  maxime 
debet,  a Summo  Pontifice  erit  uominandus ; ipse  vero  summam  rcruiu  ita  moderabitur,  ut 
Cardinali  Vicario  subjaceat. 

Alii  vero  spectati  ecclesiastici  viri  a Cardinali  Vicario  eligendi  et  a Summo  Pontifice 
adprobandi  primariis  fungentur  muneribus,  et  eidem  CardinaH  Vicario  subjecti  erunt, 
nempe. 

Pro-Rector,  qui  Altimnorum  congressus,  colloquia  statis  diebus  dirigat,  dummodo  Rector 
ipse  ab  hoc  officio  se  abstinere  velit ; 
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four  ecclesiastics,  to  be  selected  by  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  act  as  deputies  aud  attend  upon 
the  Cardinal  Vicar  m the  government  of  the  Roman  and  Pian  seminaries.  ^ 

It  shall  be  their  duty  to  examine  into  all  the  affairs  of  eacii  seminary ; to  consult  for 
their  good  order  and  prosperity;  and  to  assist  the  Cardinal  Vicar  by  their  services  and 
counsel,  whilst  the  Cardinal  shall  not  be  constrained  to  adopt  their  views,  but  shall  bo 
free  to  pursue  whatever  course  he  may  deem  most  expedient. 

The  Seminario  Pio  shall  be  governed  by  its  own  laws,  to  be  enacted  as  soon  as 
possible,  but  shall  bo  immediately  subject  to  the  Roman  j^ontiff,  and  his  Cardinal  Vicar 
111  the  city. 

And  whereas  the  Seminario  Pio  is  established  in  the  buildings  of  St.  Apollinaris 
which  are  also  the  seat  of  the  Roman  Seminary,  it  shall  make  use  of  the  same  church’ 
tlie^same  halls,  and  the  same  library  as  the  Roman  Seminary.  ’ 

The  Rector  of  the  church,  the  Prefect  of  schools,  the  Librarian,  and  the  Curator  of  tho 
experimental  hall,  shall  be  selected  by  tho  Cardinal  Vicar,  and  approved  of  by  the  Sove- 
reign Pontiif ; they  shall  not  be  subject  to  either  community,  but  shall  cordially  and  sedu- 
lously  consult  for  their  good  and  interest. 

The  liector  of  the  cluirch  of  St.  Apollinaris  will  be  tho  Parish  Priest  of  the  Homan 
Seminary  and  also  of  tlio  Seminario  I'io;  for  we  ordain  that  these  seminaries  be  free 
and  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  every  other  parish  ]n-icst.  Wherefore,  this  same 
Rector  shall  perform  all  tho  functions  of  Parish  Priest  for  both  communities  precisely  after 
the  maimer  which  our  Predecessor,  Leo  XII.,  of  recent  memory,  enacted  ami  prescribed 
for  the  Rom, ail  seminary,  m his  apostolical  letters  published  on  the  9th  of  April,  in  the 
year  18-24,  andsealcd  with  tho  ‘Ring  of  the  Fisherman.’  Lot  the  Rector  himself  attend  most 
carefully  to  all  tlie  affairs  of  the  same  church ; lot  him  be  vigilant  concerning  the  distri- 
bution of  the  hours,  the  exact  application  of  pious  legacies,  and  all  the  ordinary  and 
e-xtraordinary  ceremonies ; let  him  have  subject  to  him  the  assistant  Sacristan  and  the'othor 
persons  who  may  liave  care  of  tlio  church ; lot  him  carefully  see  to  the  cleanliness  and 
beauty  of  the  house  of  God,  and  let  him  also,  after  having,  however,  consulted  with  tho 
Rectors  of  both  seminaries,  have  the  regulation  of  the  solemn  Masses  and  Vespers,  which 
are  to  be  celebrated  on  every  festival  day ; and  also  of  the  ministration  and  serviiif  at  tho 
altar,  which  shall  be  performed  by  the  students  of  tho  Roman  and  Pian  seminaries  alter- 
nately. Ihe  students  of  the  Roman  seminary  should  always  have  precedency,  and  occupy 
tlie  right  01  the  choir,  aud  the  first  place  in  all  other  ceremonies  and  public  supplications. 

It  shall  be  the  .duty  of  the  same  rector  to  see  that  the  recently  ordained  priests 
deacons,  and  sub-deacons,  should  there  be  any  such,  shall  perform  their  functions  in  both 
seniinanes  during  their  respective  weeks  of  office;  should  there  not  be  any  such,  let  him 
consult  with  tho  rectors  of  both  seminaries,  who,  in  their  wisdom,  are  to  make  provision 
for  this  defect.  Let  him  further  take  care  that  on  solemn  festivals  of  tho  first  class 
the  sacred  functions  be  performed  by  these  same  Rectors  in  turn,  and  that  there  take 
place  on  these  days  a general  communion  of  tho  pupils  of  each  seminary  and  of  the 
other  ecclesiastical  students. 

For  exorcise  in  preaching  the  Divine  word,  we  enact  that  there  be  selected,  with 
the  inutual  consent  of  the  Rectors,  several  competent  theological  students,  who  from  tho 
first  Sunday  of  Adveiit  to  the  last  Sunday  in  June,  shall  explain  the  sacred  Gospels, 
Mass,  from  the  pulpit,  and  that  this  course  of  explanation  shall  commence  with  the 
Roman  seminary.  Let  the  rectors  of  both  seminaries,  in  their  ivisdom,  and  with  the 
counsel  and  advice  of  the  Cardinal  Vicar,  select  some  competent  ecclesiastic  to  prepare 
in  private,  and  instruct  ivith  suitable  precepts  and  examples,  tho  pujiils  of  each  seini- 
naiw  for  this  exercise,  and  for  solemn  discourses. 

Hie  Prefect  of  Studies  shall^  be  chosen  by  us  and  our  successors,  from  the  bishops  or 
prelates,  or  the  most  distinguished  ecclesiastics,  and  shall  preside  over  the  course  of 
studios.  He  shall  have  a Pro-Prefect,  who  will  be  chosen  by  tho  Cardinal  Vicar  and  ap- 
proved  of  by  the  Soycreigii  Pontiif,  and  ivill  perform  tho  office  of  Prefect  of  Schools, 
and  attend  most  diligently  to  the.  good  order  of  the  schools,  and  inquire  into  the 
progress  of  tho  pupils  in  piety  and  learning,  and  after  the  morals  of  the  extern  eccle- 
• smtics  in  a particular  manner. 

Let  the  Librarian,  who  ouglit  to  be  an  ecclesiastic,  have  charge  of  the  library  which 
will  be  open  to  the  decurial  doctors,  and  to  the  pupils  of  botli  seminaries  on  the  days 
and  hours  to  be  prescribed  in  the  course  of  studies. 

There  shall  also  be  a Curator  of  the  hall  for  piiysical  experiments.  This  hall  will  bo 
open  to  the  pupils  of  the  Roman  and  Pian  seminaries,  according  to  the  rules  to  be  laid 
clown  111  the  same  course  of  studies. 
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Title  II. 

Of  the  Special  Offices  of  the  Seminario  Pio. 

The  Rector  of  the  Seminario  Pio,  who  must  be  distinguished  for  eminent  piety,  prudence 
aM  learning,  shall  be  nominated  by  tho  Sovereign  Pontiff,  and  shall  govern  the  college 
subject,  however,  to  tho  Cardinal  Vicar.  ® 

But  other  clistinguishod  ecclesiastics,  chosen  by  the  Cardinal  Vicar,  and  approved  of  by 
Vicar  iiTraely  iiiiportant  offices,  aud  be  subject  to  the  Cardinal 

Pi'd-Rcctor,  who  shall,  on  stated  days,  direct  the  assemblies  and  conferences  of  the 
pupils,  111  case  tho  Rector  may  choose  to  abstain  from  this  duty. 
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Statutes  of  tlie 
Seaiinario  Pio. 


Magister  pietatis,  qui  debebit  spiritualia  de  ctelestibus  rebus  colloquia,  et  sacros  sermones 
festis  diebus  ad  Alumnos  habere,  quando  illis  Rector  et  Pro-Rector  vacare  baud  possint: 
itemque  Sacramentales  eorum  Almimorum  confessiones  excipere,  qui  libere  et  spoiite  ad 
ipsum  accedere  voluerint.  Qiiocirca  duo  externi  ecclesiastici  viri  ex  probatissimis  Presby- 
teris  a Cardinab  Vieario  eligentur,  qui  statis  diebus  ad  sacramentaieB  Aluiunoruin  confes- 
siones excipiendas  accedaiit. 

CEconomus  qui  adininistrationem  redituum,  omnesque  expeneas  curet. 

Rector  et  Pro-Rector  in  loco  precationum  ot  in  ccenaculo  adstent ; quum  vero  ipsi  id 
simul  peragere  nequeant,  uiius  saltern  non  desit. 

Pro  matbesini  addiscenfibus  probus  extornus  magister,  Seminarii  sumptu,  illuc  se  conferat 
prsescriptis  diebus  ct  horis,  ut  in  hujusmodi  facultate  eos  exerceat,  et  scholar  lectiones 
patienter  itcrct,  atquc  oxplanct ; nisi  magia  opportimiun  visum  fuerit  operam  adbibere  ipsius 
Decurialis  Doctoris,  qui  loco  et  boris  distinctisid  peragendum  curet. 


Titulus  III. 

De  Alumnomm  Numero- 

Ditionis  Pontificite  Diceceses,  Sublaqueo  ct  Benevento  inclusis,  sunt  octo  supra  sexaginta ; 
videlicet  Suburbieariaj,  i^rc}licpiscopaie8,  et  Episcopales,  vel  cum  una  tantum  cathedra  et 
civitatc,  vel  cum  pluribus  cathedids  et  civitatibus  rite  unitis.  Qu^Iibet  Dicecesis  unius  loci 
jure  perpetuo  fruetur ; in  Diceeesibus  unitis  liujusinodi  privilegium  alternis  exercebitur. 
Scnogalliensis  Diojcesis,  utpote  qute  Nostrum  natale  solum,  duorum  locorumjus  habebit. 

Etsi  vero  ordinarius  Alumnornm  numerus  ad  septuagiiita  pertingere  debeat,  tamen  ad 
excitandos  eorum  juvenum  animos,  qui  ex  roi  domesticte  dilHcultate  impares  omnino  sunt 
patriinoiiio  ecclesiastico  sibi  comparando,  ut  majori  contentione  ad  studia  incumbant,  sta- 
tuimus,  ex  Pii  Seminarii  dote  summam  detrabi  numinorum  scutatornm  octoginta,  qua  in 
ajquas  partes  divisa  sacri  patrimonii  titulo  duobus  Clericis  Pii  Seminarii  Alumuis  inserviat. 
Act  hujusmodi  consequendiim  beneficium  post  testimonium  de  pauportate  allatum  instituatur 
specimen  a CardinaU  Vieario,  eoque  prEeraio  donaudus  erit,  qui  merito  ceteris  prasstabit. 
Ubi  vero  ipse  aliquo  ecclesiastico  boneficio  cadem  summa  non  minori,  vel  aba  ecclosiastioa 
pensiono  donatus  fuerit,  ab  eo  patrimonio  decidat.  Si  autem  desit  occasio  deferendi 
patrimonium,  tunc  locus,  qui  suporest  ad  Summi  Pontifieis  arbitrium,  et  voluutatem  iib 
concedetur  Dicecesi,  quam  idem  Pontifox  prseferre  voluorit. 


Tit  ULUS  IV. 

De  Alumrionim  Admissione  et  Dotibus. 

Seminariuin  Pium  future  menso  Novembri  ineunte  aperietur.  Juveues  in  illud  admit- 
tendi  ita  paullaiim  erunt  primum  excipiencli,  ut  tertio  anno  prtefiuitus  eorum  numerus 
expleatur.  In  eodem  Seminario  juvenes  ipsi  institutionis  causa  non  ultra  nonum  annum 
morentur. 

Ordo  alphabeticus  Dicecesium  in  iis  excipiendis  servetur ; sod  Clerici  Sedium  turn  Su- 
burbicariarura,  turn  Arcbicpiscopalium  erunt  anteferendi.  Unus  vel  plures  ex  eadem  Dim- 
cesi  poterunt  ofFcrri. 

Cum  tempus  ac  modus  invitationis  et  admissionis  vel  ab  ipso  exordio  pecubares  postu- 
lont  sollicitudines,  Cardinalius  Vicarius  Nostro  nutu  eueycbcas  mittet  btteras  ad  omnes  in 
Ditiono  Pontificia  Sacrorum  Antistites,  et  eos  inonebit  de  hoc  singulari  Nostro  beneficio 
collate,  do  dotibus  et  mimcribus  juvenum,  deque  doctrinse  periculo  subeundo. 

Clerici  saltern  prinia  tonsuva  donati  ex  Dicecesano  Seminario  sumpti  erunt  anteferendi, 
nam  coruin  institutio  proprii  Episcopi  curis  suscepta  non  leve  testimonium  prsebet  futuri 
progressus,  eoruinquc  vocationis. 

Nemo  adinittatur,  nisi  ex  anteactm  vitm  ratione  ad  Sacerdotium  se  vocari  sentiat ; qui 
bujiismodi  vocatione  caret,  quamvis  bones  pi-mseferat  mores,  ac  sui  spera  exbibeat,  demit- 
tetur.  Etcnim  Seminariuin  Pium  eo  unice  spectat,  ut  ecclesiastici  instituantur  viri  bouo 
propria;  cujusque  Ecclesia;  profuturi. 

Sano  prEcteroa  sint  corporo,  lingua  minime  impedita,  et  adspectu  non  defoinni;  Graina- 
tica  ac  Rbctorica  periti,  nam  hisce  do  rebus  examen  babebitur. 

Omnes  proprii  Episcopi  testimonio  sint  priediti,  in  quo  eluceat,  Clericos  ea  in  Dicecesi 
ortos  esse  ex  bonestis  pai'entibus,  nullam  sordcscentem  artem  exercentibus  ; ibique  domi- 
cibuin  habere  ; ex  eodem  prieterea  testimonio  constet,  Clericos  ipsos  propter  bonos  eorum 
mores  Dicecesi  utiles,  ct  Deo  fideles  devotosque  fore. 

Titulus  V. 

De  Studiorem  Ratione. 

Juvenum  peritiainstituto  examine  dignoscetur.  Studiorum  curriculum  in  Seminario 
Pio  a Pbilosopbia  initium  ducet.  Dee  autem  facultates  erunt  addisceudm  juxta  metbodum 
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The  Spivitaal  Director,  rrho  shall  gire  spiritual  conferences  on  heavenly  things,  and 
sliall  preach  to  the  pupils  on  festival  days,  when  the  Rector  and  Pro-Roetor  cannot  do  so: 
he  shall  also  hear  the  sacramental  confessions  of  such  pupils  as  may  freely  and  of  their 
own  accord  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  his  ministry.  Lot,  then,  two  extern  ecclesiastics 
be  chosen  by  the  Cardinal  Vicar  from  amongst  the  most  approved  priests,  to  hear,  on 
stated  days,  the  sacramental  confessions  of  tlie  piijiils. 

The  Bursar,  who  shall  be  charged  with  the  administration  of  tlie  revenues,  and  with  all 
the  outlays. 

Let  the  Rector  and  Pro-Rector  attend  the  place  of  praver  and  the  rcfcctorv.  When 
both  cannot  attend,  let  one,  at  least,  be  present. 

Let  an  approved  extern  teacher,  at  the  expense  of  the  seminary,  attend,  on  stated  days 
and  hours,  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  study  of  mathematics,  and  let  liim  exercise  them 
in  this  science,  and  patiently  repeat  and  explain  the  lectures  of  the  school ; unless  it  be. 

expedient  to  engage  the  services  of  a Decurial  Doctor,  who  may  perform 
this  duty  in  a fixed  place  and  at  stated  times. 

Title  III. 

Of  the  Number  of  Pivpils. 

There  are  sixty-eight  dioceses,  including  those  of  Subiaco  and  Benevento,  in  our  Pouti- 
fical  Dominions— namely,  the  Suburban,  Archiepiscopal,  and  Episcopal,  and  consisting  either 
of  one  bee  and  city  only,  or  of  several  Sees  and  cities  duly  united.  Each  diocese  shall 
enjoy  the  perpetual  right  of  one  'place.  This  privilege  shall  bo  enjoyed  by  the  united  dio- 
ceses m regular  succession.  The  diocese  of  Singagiia,  as  being  Our  native  diocese,' shall 
have  the  privilege  of  two  places. 

Though  the  regular  number  of  pupils  should  be  seventy,  yet,  to  stimulate  tliose  young 
men,  who,  irorn  domestic  circumstances,  are  unaiile  to  procure  an  ecclesiastical  patrimony, 
to  pursue  tlioii*  studies  with  greater  zeal,  -vvo  enact  that  a sura  of  eighty  scudi  be  taken 
Irora  the  funds  of  the  Seminario  Pio,  and  he  divided  into  equal  parts,  to  serve  as  a 
title  of  sacred  patrimony  for  two  ecclesiastical  pupils  of  the  Seminario  Pio.  After  the 
testimomal.of  poverty  is  _ produced,  let  the  Cardinal  Vicar  hold  an  examination,  for  the 
purpose  of  coniernn"  this  reward  ; and  let  the  most  meritorious  candidate  obtain  it.  But- 
he  sliall  cease  to  enjoy  this  patrimony  whenever  he  shaU  be  provided  with  any  other 
ecdesiastical  benefice,  or  any  other  ecclesiastical  pension  of  not  less  value. 

Should  there  bo  no  occasion  for  allocating  this  patrimony,  then  the  place,  which  remains 
at  the  irce_  disposal  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  shall  be  granted  to  what  diocese  soever  the 
same  Pontiff  may  select. 


Title  IV. 


Of  the  Admission  and  Qualification  of  Pupils. 

Tlie  Seminario  Pio  shall  be  opened  at  the  commoneenient  of  the  ensuing  R’ovembcr. 
At  first  the  scholars  shall  be  admitted  into  it  gradually,  in  such  a way  that,  by  the  third 
year,  the  prescribed  number  will  bo  filled  up.  The  scholars  shall  not  continue  more  than 
nine  years  in' this  seminary,  in  making  their  course  of  studies. 

In  admitting  scholars,  let  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  dioceses  be  observed  ; but  the 
ecclesiastics  of  the  suburban  and  archiepiscopal  secs  sliall  be  preferred.  One  or  more  may 
be  presented  from  the  same  diocese. 

Since  the  time  and  mode  of  invitation  and  admission  demand  peculiar  attention,  even 
rora  the  very  commencement,  the  Cardinal  Vicar  shall  send,  at  our  instance,  encyclical 
etters  to  all  the  bishops  in  onr  I’ontifipal  Dominions,  and  shall  notify  to  them  this  singu- 
ar  favour  of  ours,  and  specify  the  duties  and  qualifications  of  scholars,  and  the  examina- 
tion to  which  they  shall  be  submitted. 

A preference  shall  be  given  to  ecclesiastics,  on  whom  the  first  tonsure,  at  least,  has 
been  conferred,  taken  from  a diocesan  seminary ; for,  their  education,  carried  on  under  the 
wre  ot  their  own  bishops,  is  a strong  evidence  in  favour  of  their  future  progress,  aud  of 
their  vocation. 

Let  no_  person  be  admitted  unless,  from  his  previous  conduct,  he  feels  that  he  is  called 
TO  tlie  priesthood.  Let  any  person  who  wants  this  vocation  be  dismissed,  though  he  may 
De  ot  good  behaviour  and  promise  ; for  the  sole  end  of  the  Seminario  Pio  is  the  training 
up  ot  good  ecclesiastics,  who  may  afterwards  serve  usefully  in  their  own  dioceses. 

e t lein  be  also  of  sound  constitution,  and  exempt  from  any  impediment  in  their 
peec  1 01  deformity  in  their  person.  Let  them  be  skilled  in  grammar  and  rhetoric,  for 

ey  s 1 bo  examined  in  these  matters ; let  them  be  provided  with  testimonials  from 

eir  own  bishops,  stating  that  the  ecclesiastics  were  bom  in  their  diocese,  of  decent 
parents,  who  were  not  engaged  in  any  disreputable  profession  ; that  they  possess  a domicBe 
appear  by  these  testimonials  that  the  ecclesiastics  themselves  will 
to  account  of  their  virtuous  lives,  useful  to  the  diocese,  aud  devout  and  faithful 


Title  V. 


in 


Of  the  Course  of  Studies. 

Let  the  attainments  of  the  pupOs  be  ascertained  by  examination.  The  course  of  studies 
me  beminano  Pio  shall  commence  with  phQosophy.  The  following  faculties  shall 
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10.  statuendam,  scilicet  univorsa  Philosophia,  Thcologia  dogmatica  et  rnoralis,'  Divinorum  Li- 
brorum  et  Sanctorum  Patrum  scientia,  lingua  Tlcbraica.  Grfeca,  historia  ecclesiastica,  sacri 
ritus,  itemque  Jus  Canonicum,  civile,  et  criminale  Vicariis  prtesertiin  Generalibus  vel 
maxime  utile  et  necessarium. 

Cantus  Gregorianus,  omni  alio  rejecto,  tracletur,  atque  unus  erit  magister  pro  utroque 
Seminario,  sod  diverse  tempore  et  loco. 

Titulus  VI. 

T>e  Admittendorum  CUricorum  Examine. 

In  omnibus  Pontificii®  Ditionis  Dicccesibus  examen  habebitur  coram  proprio  Antistite 
vel  Vicario  Generali,  aut  Cajntulari,  <pn  indicto  examinis  die  una  cum  Synodalibus  Exami- 
natoribus,  secreti  lege  religiosissime  servata.  proponat  extempore  competitoribus  argu- 
menta,  de  quibus  specimen  dare  debent.  Candidatus  vel  Candidati  in  conclave  coacti, 
intereadum  vir  ab  Episcopo  probatus  advigilabit,  ut  intra  prrefinitum  temporis  spatium 
argumenta  explanentur  absque  librorum  ope,  excepto  tantum  Icxico,  eoriim  opus  obibunt. 
Eo  elaborato,  scripta  obsignata  Episcopo  statim  tradantur,  qui  ca  perpendat  cum  iisdem 
Synodalibus  Examinatoribus,  et  secretis  eorum  acceptia  suffragiis,  qu*  tamen  uti  consulta- 
toria  habenda  sunt;  eadem  scripta  Romam  Cardinali  Vicario  mittet  una  cum  epistola  de 
animi  ingeniique  dotilms  cujuslibet  Clerici  competitoris,  et  inclice  corum  dotiura,  addita 
quoque  habiti  scrutinii  relatione. 

Ubi  epistola  Romam  pervenerit,  nulla  interjecta  mora,  Cardinalis  in  Urbo  Vicarius 
examinatores  in  consilium  vocabit,  ac  prtssentc  Pii  Seminarii  Rectore,  perpensis  scriptis, 
et  inspectis  dotibus  Clcrici  petitoris.  ac  testimonio  pvoprii  Antistitis,  definitivam  feretsen- 
tentiam  de  idoncitate  juvenis  admittendi,  et  de  hac  re  Dimeesanum  Antistitem  certiorem 
faciet. 

Cum  in  Seminario  Pio  Sturlionim  curriculum  a Philosophia  initiuni  ducere  debeat, 
Clerici  petitores  specimen  cxbibcrc  tenentur  de  humaniorum  litterarum,  Khetoricie  .artis, 
et  Latince  linguas  peritia,  quara  script©  experiantur  oportet. 

1”.  Super  argumento,  quod  ex  improvise  propositum,  Latina  soluta  oratione,  veluti  in 
Rbetoricis  Sebolis  fieri  solet,  erit  componendum,  tractandum,  et  scribendum. 

2“.  Item  in  Latina  poesi  super  argumento,  quod  pariter  extempore  erit  proponendum, 
metro  ad  Antistitis  arbitrium  assumpto. 

3".  In  oxtemporali  Italica  translatione  alicujus  clarissimi  Auctoris  Latini. 

Si  candidatus  rhetor  rejiciatur,  intra  sox  menses  ad  altorum  experimentum  accedere  ei 
fas  erit.  Pro  Direcesibus  insimul  jimctis  ubi  primum  exporiinentiim  improspere  succedat, 
earum  Episcopiis  admittero  poterit  ad  examen  Cloricum  alterius  sute  Dicecesis.  Venmi  si 
Dimeesis  qujelibct  Candidate  careat,  Cardinalia  Viciirius  arbitrio  suo  advocabit  Clericuin 
alius  Duccesis  impuios®  et  indigte.  ratione  in  primis  babita  Eregcllarum  Dicecesis,  qu£e 
S.  Sedi  subiccta  intra  fines  Neapolitan!  Regni  sita  est.  Quum  aliqua  Dicecesis  nequeat 
idoncum  mittcrc  Ahimnum,  debebit  expcctarc  donee  Clericus  alius  in  cjus  locum  suffectns 
studiorum  explcvcrit  cursum,  vel  quavis  alia  do  causa  aclmissio-ni  fuerit  locus.  Nulla  Pice- 
cesis  priviligio  uti  poterit  duo  habendi  in  Seminario  Pio  loca,  excepta  Senogallicusi 
Dicecesi. 

Alumnus  logitiino  experimento  adprobatus  in  Seminarium  admittetur  scbolarum  initio. 
Comitc  Rectore  Summum  adeat  Pontificem,  ut  debitum  prasstet  obsequium,  et  revorentiam, 
itemque  Cavdinalcm  Vicarium.  Ti'ium  mensium  spatio  sub  specie  tyrocinii  propria  veste 
indutus  in  Seminario  tainqnam  in  hospitio  degat,  sod  legibus,  aliisque  ccterorura  Aliimno- 
runi  imtncriluis  obnoxius,  Tertio  elapso  mense,  decent  dies  spiiitualibus  excrcitationibus 
vacet ; gcnoralem  totius  anteactee  vit«  confessionem  poragat ; oportet  enim  ut  pietatis,  ct 
ecclcsiasticte  vitie  fiindiuncnta  jaciat,  et  vocationem,  quam  Dous  iili  impertiri  dignatus  est/ 
serio  perpendat. 

Deinde  ex  pnulentia  et  arbitrio  Rcctoris  propriam  Seminarii  vestem  assumat,  quae 
talaris  erit  nigri  coloi'is  cum  pallio  ceqnc  nigro,  ct  fascia  coloris  violacci.  Eo  die,  postqiiam 
Sacris  adstiterit,  ct  Eucharistias  saernraento  se  refcccrit,  jusjiirandum  dare  debet  supra 
sancta  Evangolia,  vclle  se,  absclutis  in  Seminario  stneliis,  in  proprioe  Dicecesis  et  Epis- 
copi  servitium  remigraro  ; quod  quidem  actum  in  tabulas  referatur,  a Kcctore,  a Candidate, 
ac  duobus  testibns  siibscribcndum.  Solus  legitimus  Apostolatus  Missiommi  extcraruin, 
donee  ad  illas  iiicumbat,  ab  hoc  vinculo  cum  solvere  potest. 

Kxplcto  sute  retatis  anno  vigosimo  prime  sacrum  S'ubcliaconatus  ordincm  rite  suscipict, 
ac  delude  Diaconatus  quoque,  et  Presbyteratus  Ordinibus  ad  Sacrorum  Canonum  normam 
initiari  debebit,  proprii  tamen  Episcopi  Diinissorialibus  Litteris  semper  rclatis. 

Quotiescumquc  Alumnus  vel,  valctudinis  causa,  vel  aliqua  culpa,  vel  Seminarii  legum 
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l>e  studied,  according  to  the  method  to  be  prescribed — namely,  Universal  Pliilosojihy ; 
Dogmatic  and  Moral  Theology ; the  knowledge  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  and  of  the  Holy 
Fathers ; the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Languages ; Ecclesiastical  History ; the  Sacred  Cere- 
monies ; Canon  and  Civil  and  Criminal  Law  ; which  knowledge  is  most  useful  and  necos- 
sarv  for  Vicars-Gcneral  especially. 

The  Gregorian  Chant,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other,  shall  be  taught ; and  there  shall 
be  one  teacher  for  both  seminaries,  but  at  different  times  and  places. 

Title  VL 

Of  the  Examination  of  the  Ecclesiastics  to  he  admitted. 

An  examination  shall  bo  held  in  all  the  dioceses  of  our  Pontifical  Dominions,  in  presence 
of  the  Bishop,  or  Vicar-General,  or  Vicar-Capitular  of  the  diocese,  who  shall  fix  upon  a 
day  for  tire  examination,  and  shall,  in  conjunction  -with  the  synodical  examiners,  observe 
religiously  the  law  of  secrecy,  and  propose  extempore  to  the  competitors  subjects  in 
whicli  they  shall  give  proof  of  their  attainments.  Tlie  candidate  or  candidates  assembled  in 
a separate  hall  shall  perform  the  task  assigned  tliem,  and,  whilst  there,  shall  be  under 
the  observation  of  some  person,  approved  of  by  the  bishop,  who  shall  see  that  the  subject- 
matter  of  examination  be  explained  within  the  prescribed  time,  without  the  aid  of  any 
book,  oxco])t  a lexicon.  At  the  termination  of  their  exercise,  their  sealed  compositions 
shall  bo  delivered  immediately  to  the  bishop,  who  will  examine  them  attentively  with  his 

synodical  examiners  ; and,  after  having  taken  their  secret  suffrages which  must,  however 

be  deemed  only  as  consultive — he  will  transmit  these  same  compositions  to  the  Cardinal 
Vicar  at  Rome,  along  with  a letter  in  which  he  will  state  the  dispositions  and  abilities  of 
each  competitor,  and  the  grounds  for  his  opinions,  and  shall  add  an  account  of  the  scrutiny 
which  took  place. 

When  the  letter  arrives  at  Rome,  the  Cardinal  Vicar  in  the  city  shall  summon,  without 
any  delay,  the  examiners  to  council;  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Rector  of  the  Seininario 
Pio— after  having  carefully  weighed  the  compositions,  and  examined  the  qualiflcatious 
of  tlie  ecclesiastical  candidate,  and  the  testimony  of  his  bisiiop— shaU  pronounce  a 
definitive  opinion  on  the  competency  of  the  young  man  to  be  admitted,  and  shall  notify  the 
same  to  the  bishop  of  his  diocese. 

Since  tire  course  of  studies  iu  the  Seminario  Pio  should  commence  with  philosophy, 
the  ecclesiastical  candidates  are  obliged  to  give  proof  of  their  knowledge  of  Humanity,  of 
Elietoric,  and  of  the  Latin  language  generally,  and  shall,  therefore,  be  subjected  to  a 
written  examination  iu  these  matters. 

I".  They  shall  compose,  treat  of,  and  write  on,  a subject  given  extempore,  in  Latin  prose 
composition,  as  is  customary  in  classes  of  rhetoric. 

2°.  Also  in  Latin  poetry,  upon  a tlieme  which  shaR  likewise  be  given  extemporej  in  the 
metro  selected  at  the  will  of  the  bishop. 

3°.  In  an  extemporaneous  Italian  translation  of  some  distinguished  Latin  author. 

In  case  that  a rhetorician  candidate  be  rejected,  it  shall  be  competent  to  him  to  undergo 
another  examination  within  six  months.  In  the  case  of  united  dioceses,  when  the  first 
examination  is  unsuccessful,  the  bishop  can  admit  to  examination  an  ecclesiastic  of  his 
other  diocese.  But  in  case  every  diocese  fail  to  produce  a candidate,  the  Cardinal  Vicar 
shall,  of  his  accord,  invite  an  ecclesiastic  of  some  other  poor  and  populous  diocese, 
giving  a preference  to  the  diocese  of  Ceprano,  which  is  situate  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
but  subject  to  the  Holy  See.  AVhenever  any  diocese  cannot  send  a duly  qualified  candi- 
date, it  must  await  the  completion  of  the  course  of  studios  of  the  pupil  substituted  in  iiis 
place,  or  for  a vacancy  occasioned  by  some  other  cause.  No  diocese  can  have  tlio  privi- 
lege of  possessing  two  places  in  the  Seminario  Pio,  except  the  diocese  of  Singaglia. 

The  candidate  approved  of  after  an  impartial  examination,  shall  be  admitted  at  the 
opening  of  the  schools.  Let  him  go,  accompanied  by  the  Rector,  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff, 
to  render  him  due  homage  and  reverence,  and  also  to  the  Cardinal  Vicar.  Let  him  for 
the  space  of  three  months  reside  in  the  Seminary,  as  if  in  lodgings,  w'caiing  his  own  dress, 
and  serving  a kind  of  _ noviciate,  yet  subject  to  iiliO  law.s  and  all  the  duties  of  tlie  other 
scliolars.  At  the  expiration  of  the  tliree  months,  let  liim  spend  ten  days  in  spiritual  exor- 
CBes,  let  him  imvko  a general  confession  of  his  entire  previous  life,  for  it  is  necessary  for 
bim  to  ky  the  foundations  of  piety  and  an  ecclesiastical  life,  and  seriously  examine  the 
vocation  whicli  God  has  deigned  to  grant  unto  him. 

Pben,  as  tho  Rector  shall  determine  according  to  his  discretion,  let  him  assume  the 
proper  dross  of  the  Seminary,  which  shall  consist  of  a black  soutaino,  of  a black  cloak,  and 
01  a violct-coloured  cincture.  On  the  same  day,  after  having  assisted  at  mass  and  received 
ae  bacrament  of  the  Eucharist,  he  shall  swear  on  tlie  Holy  Evangelists  that  he  is  resolved 
0 return  to  liis  own  diocese  and  bishop  after  the  completion  of  his  studies  in  the  Scrainaiw ; 
mneb  oath  shall  bo  inserted  in  tho  registers,  and  subscribed  by  the  Rector,  by  tho  candi- 
. ato,  and  two  witnesses.  Tho  legitimate  exorcise  of  his  ministry  in  tho  Foreign  missions 
IS  tho  only  ciiuso  which  can  exempt  him,  as  long  as  he  is  so  engaged,  from  the  obligation 
his  oath.  ■ « ^ o 

Let  lum  duly  receive  the  sacred  order  of  sub-dcaconship  on  tho  completion  of  tho  kventy- 
si  year  of  lns  ago,  and  subsequently  he  should  bo  promoted  to  the  orders  both  of  doaeon- 
'P  and  priesthood  as  the  sacred  canons  direct ; always,  how’ever,  presenting  the  Dimis- 
sonal  letters  of  his  own  bishop.  ^ ’ i fa 

hs.  often  as  a pupil,  either  from  bad  health,  or  from  some  fault  or  violation  of  the  laws  of 
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inobKervantia,  vel  verse  vocationis  defectu,  priusquam  studia  expleat,  ^ deraittatur,  ejus 
Episcopus  jure  potitur  offerondi  alium  Clericum,  experimento  tamen  habito  ea  ratioiie,  qua 
prsescriptum  cst. 

Quarto  quoque  menso  Rector  de  consensu  Cardinalis  Vicarii  tradet  Summo  Pontifid 
relationem  de  progressu  cujuslibet  alumni  in  pietate  et  in  scientia.  Si  qms  autero  pietatem, 
orationera,  studium,  cserimoniarum  in  Templo  sedulitatem  negligat,  dnmmodo^  non  m 
agatur  de  casibus,  in  quibus  jnxta  leges  et  Cardinalis  Vicarii  judicium  sine  mora  sit  eji- 
ciendus,  admoneatur,  ot  si  ter  admonitus  baud  resipiscat,  sibi  imputet  si  e Collegio 
dimoveatur. 

Seminarium  onus  habebit  aleiidi  et  instituendi  juvenes  absque  eorum  expensa. 

Eorum  parentes  die  ingressus  tantum  pecunite  penes  Seminarii  Ministros  depouant, 
quantum  dimissiouis  vel  disccssus  causa,  interdum  subita,  juvenibus  suffieiat  turn  ad  vestes 
necessarias  sibi  coraparandas,  turn  ad  itineris  iinpensas  sustinendas. 


Titulus  VII. 

De  Gradimm  et  Laureoi  Collatione. 

Seminario  Pio  per  has  Litteras  auctoritate  Nostra  Apostolica  privilegimn  perpetuo  con- 
cediinus  coiifereudi  suis  Alumnis  in  Pbilosophicis  ac  Theologicis  discipHiiis  tres  gradus, 
nempe  Baccalaureatum,  Licentiam,  ct  Doctoratum,  iis  tamen  omnibus  diligentissimo  ser- 
vatis,  qu»  in  studiorum  metliodo  preescribentur,  ut  eosdem  gradus  obtineant. 

Et  quoniam  Canonici,  Civilis,  Ciimiiialis  Juris  scientiam  ibi  tradendara  esse  censuimus, 
atque  earum  discipliiiarum  Catheclras  Nostris  sumptibns  erigendas  esse  decrevimus,  iccirco 
majori  cum  Romani,  turn  Pii  Seminarii  utilitati,  ac  splendori  prospiccre  maxime  cupientes, 
hisco  Litteris  eadem  auctoritate  Nostra  Apostolica  Seminario  tarn  Romano,  qnam  Pio 
privilogium  perpetuo  tribuimus  deferendi  commemoratos  tres  gradus,  scilicet,  Baccalaii- 
reatum,  Licentiam,  ot  Doctoratum  in  utx-oque  Jure.  Item  eadem  auctoritate  Nostra  per- 
petuum  in  modum  concedimus,  ut  hoc  privilegio  perfrui  quoquo  possint  ii  Clerici  externi 
dumtaxat,  qui  studiorum  curriculum  in  Scholis  S.  Apollinaris  inierint,  ibique  confecerint, 
quique  jurisprudentiEe  oporam  dare  volueriiit.  Ab  hujusmodi  privilegio  juvenes  laicos,  qui 
casdem  S.  Apollinaris  scholas  frequentant,  exclusos  esse  semper  volumus. 

Quo  vero  Alumni  Seminarii  cum  Romani,  turn  Pii,  et  extend  Clerici  commemoratos 
gradus,  et  Lauroam  Doctoralem  in  facnltatibus  legalibus  consequi  valeant,  prscipiraus, 
statuimus,  et  mandamus,  ut  canonici,  Civilis  ct  Criminalis  Juris  cursum  diligeiitcr  peragant, 
et  oxpleant  jnxta  methodum  pariter  prajscribendam. 

Laurem  publice  conforantur  in  Aula  Jidium  S.  Apollinaris. 

Qiii  Baccalaureatu,  aut  Licentia,  aut  Laiirea  in  pricdictis  facnltatibus  donatus  fuerit,  is 
qualibet  vice  Fidei  profossioiicm  cmittcre  dobebit  juxta  formam  a Pio  IV.  prmscriptam. 

Qumcumque  diplouiata  Cardinalis  Vicarii,  ac  Prafecti  studiorum  subscriptioiie  muui- 
aiitur. 

Volumus  autom,  ut  utriusque  Seminarii  Alumni  et  Clerici  externi,  qui  hisce  gradibus  in 
commomoratis  disciplinis  honestati  fuerint, omnibus  et  singulis  juribus,  privilegiis,  indultis, 
prierogativis  omnino  perfruantur,  perindo  ac  si  gradus  ipsos  in  Romano  Sapientiffi  Archi- 
gymnasio,  ct  in  qualibet  alia  Universitate  coiisequiiti  fuissent. 

Deiiique  volumus,  ut  hjcc  Pontificia  Nostra  Pii  Seminarii  institutio  semper  iiitegra,  ct 
invioiata  persistat,  atque  idem  Pium  Seminarium  propriis  legibus  dirigendum,  a Seminario 
Romano  plane  distinetum,  ac  sejunctum  esse  omnino  dobcat.  Quapropter  si  unquani  futuris 
teniporibus  quEEvis  auctoritas  volncrit  aut  idem  Pium  Seminarium  cum  Romano  conjungere, 
et,  uti  dicunt,  incorporare,  ant  quovis  preetextu,  titulo,  causa,  et  quatsito  colore  ahqua  ex 
parte  immutare,  alterare  finem,  methodum,  scopum  a Nobis  expressum  et  sancitum,  in 
hisco  omnibus  casibus  jam  nunc  declaramus,  volumus,  praseipimus,  et  mandamus,  ut  omma 
et  singula  cujusque  generis  bona,  fundi,  reditus,  supellex,  et  qusecuraque  instvumenta, 
qnibus  Pium  Seminarium  a Nobis  sere  Nostro  fuerit  dotatum,  ac  dcinceps  quavis  aha  ratione 
instructum,  ipso  jure  statim,  et  oinni  ex  parte  devolvantuv,  ac  clestineiitur  ad  instituendum, 
et  sustciitandum  exterarum  Missionum  Collegium  ad  arbitrium  et  voluntatera  Congrega- 
tionis  ChristiaiiEe  fidei  propaganda  preeposit*.  ut  in  hoc  Collegio  Clerici  _ Dicecesium 
Poiitificim  Ditionis  pr®  ceteris  alantur,  atque  ad  saliitare  exterarum  hlissioinnn  opus 
peragcnduin  rite  crudiantur,  ot  instituaiitiir.  Si  autem  desint  Clerici  I’ontific* 
in  eorum  locum  eadem  do  causa  Clcricos  cujuslibet  Dicccesis,  vel  ProvinciEe  Catholici  Urbis 
euffici  et  cligi  volumus  et  jubemus. 

H^c  volumus,  statuimus,  atque  mandamus  dccemontcs  lias  Nostras  Litteras,  et  m eis 
contenta  quEecumque  etiam  cx  eo,  quod  quiiibet  intcresso  habentes,  vel  habere  prEeten- 
dentes  vocati  et  auditi  non  fuerint,  ac  prEemissis  non  consenserint,  nullo  unquara  tempore 
de  subreptiouis  vel  obreptionis,  aut  nullitatis  vitio,  seu  intentionis  NostrEe,  vel  alio  quonbe 
etiam  substantiali  defectu  notari,  impugnari,  aut  alias  infringi,  suspendi,  restringi,  linntari> 
vel  in  controTcrsiam  vocari,  sou  adversns  cas  restitutionis  in  integimm,  aperitionis  oris,  an 
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the  Seminary,  or  from  want  of  a true  vocation,  shall  be  sent  away  before  the  completion  of 
his  studies,  his  bishop  shall  possess  the  right  of  presenting  another  ecclesiastic,  after,  how- 
ever, holding  an  examination  according  to  the  prescribed  form. 

Every  four  montlis  the  Rector  shall  present,  with  the  consent  of  the  Cardinal  Vicar,  a 
report  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  of  the  progress  of  each  pupil  in  piety  and  learning.  But 
if  any  pupil  be  negligent  in  piety,  in  prayer,, in  study,  or  in  attention  to  the  ceremonies  of 

the  Church unless  it  be  in  those  cases  in  which,  according  to  the  laws  and  the  judgment  of 

the  Cardinal  Vicar,  he  is  to  be  expelled  without  delay — let  him  be  admonished,  and  if  after 
three  admonitions  he  does  not  amend,  let  him  impute  it  to  himself  if  he  be  removed  from 


the  College. 

The  Seminary  shall  be  bound  to  support  and  educate  the  scholars  free  of  expense  on 
their  part. 

Let  their  parents,  on  the  day  of  their  admission,  deposit  with  the  officers  of  the  Seminary 
such  a sum  of  money  as  may  be  sufficient,  in  case  of  dismissal  or  departure,  which  is  some- 
times sudden,  to  procure  necessary  clothes  and  to  defray  travelling  expenses. 
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Title  VII. 


Of  the  conferring  of  Degrees  and  of  the  Doctorate. 

We,  in  virtue  of  our  Apostolic  authority,  grant  for  ever,  by  these  presents,  to  the 
Seminario  Pio  the  privilege  of  conferring  on  its  pupils  the  three  degrees  of  Bachelor, 
Licentiate,  and  Doctor;  all  those  conditions,  however,  being  diligently  observed  wliich  shall 
be  prescribed  in  the  course  of  studies  for  obtaining  such  degrees.  _ 

And  whereas  we  have  ordained  that  the  science  of  canon,  civil,  and  criminal  law,  be 
tau'^ht  there,  and  have  resolved  upon  establishing  chairs  of  these  faculties  at  Our  own 
expense,  and  for  this  .reason  feeling  the  greatest  desire  of  consulting  for  the  greater 
utility  and  splendour  of  the  Roman  and  Plan  Seminaries,  we,  by  these  presents,  in  virtue 
of  our  same  Apostolic  authority,  grant  for  ever  to  the  Roman  and  Pian  Seminaries,  the 
privilege  of  conferring  the  above-named  three  degrees  of  Bachelor,  Licentiate,  and  Doctor, 
in  both  canon  and  civil  law.  We  also,  by  virtue  of  the  same  authority,  grant  for  ever  that 
those  extern  ecclesiastics  only  can  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege,  -who  have  commenced 
and  have  completed  their  course  of  studies  in  the  schools  of  St.  ApoUinaris,  and  who  may 
be  desirous  of  devoting  themselves  to  the  study  of  Jurisprudence.  We  enact  that  such 
lay  students  as  frequent  these  same  schools  of  St.  ApoUinaris  be  excluded  from  this  pri- 
vilege. But  that  the  pupils  of  the  Roman  and  Pian  Seminaries,  and  the  ecclesiastical  externs, 
may  be  qualified  to  attain  the  above-mentioned  degrees,  and  the  degree  of  doctor  in  the 
Faculties  of  Law,  we  ordain,  decree,  and  enact,  that  they  study  with  gi’eat  diligence  the 
course  of  canon,  civil,  and  criminal  law,  and  complete  that  course,  as  it  shall  be  prescribed. 

Lot  tire  degree  of  doctor  be  publicly  conferred  in  the  Hall  of  the  buildings  of  St. 
ApoUinaris. 

Whoever  shall  be’ereated  bachelor,  or  licentiate,  or  doctor,  in  the  above-named  faculties, 
shall  on  each  occasion  make  a profession  of  faith  according  to  the  form  prescribed  by 
Pius  lY. 

Let  all  the  diplomas  be  authenticated  by  the  signatm-es  of  the  Cardinal  Vicar,  and  the 
Prefect  of  Studies. 

We  further  enact  that  the  pupils  of  both  Seminaries,  and  the  ecclesiastical  externs,  who 
wiU  attain  the  honour  of  these  degrees  in  the  above-named  faculties,  shall  enjoy  all  and 
singular  the  rights  and  prhdleges,  as  fully  as  if  they  attained  the  same  degrees  in  the 
Roman  University  of  the  Sapienza,  or  in  any  other  University  whatsoever. 

Filially,  Tve  enact,  that  our  Pontifical  institution  of  the  Seminario  Pio  be  preserved 
ever  unchanged  and  inviolate,  and  that  this  Semiuarium  Pium  be  governed  by  its  own 
laws,  and  be  entirely  distinct  and  altogether  separate  from  the  Roman  Seminary.  Where- 
fore, if  any  authority  should  ever  hereafter  wish  to  unite  and  incorporate  the  Seminario 
Pio  with  the  Roman  Seminary,  or,  under  any  pretext,  title,  cause  or  pretence,  change  or 
alter  in  any  way  the  object,  plan,  and  design  expressed  and  ordained  by  us,  in  all  these 
cases,  we  now  declare,  enact,  ordain  and  order,  that  all  and  singular  the  possessions  of 
every  description — funds,  revenues,  furniture,  and  instruments,  with  which  we  provided 
the  Serainario  Pio  at  our  own  expense,  or  which  it  may  have  afterwards  acquired  in 
any  other  waj^— shall,  by  the  very  fact,  be  appropriated  and  destined  for  the  estabiislimcnt 
and  support  of  a College  of  Foreign  Missions  at  the  will  and  option  of  the  Congregation 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Christian  Faith,  that  in  this  college  ecclesiastics  of  the 
dioceses  of  our  Pontifical  Dominions,  in  preference  to  others,  may  be  supported,  and  pro- 
perly educated  and  prepared  to  perform  the  salutary  work  of  the  foreign  missions.  And 
in  case  there  be  no  ecclesiastics  from  our  Pontifical  Dominions,  we  enact  and  ordain,  that 
in  placo  of  them,  and  for  the  same  destination,  be  substituted  ecclesiastics  of  any  diocese 
or  province  of  the  Catholic  world. 

These  tilings  we  enact,  ordain,  and  prescribe,  decreeing  that  these  presents,  and  every 
thing  contained  in  them,  can  never  at  any  time — even  on  the  grounds  tliat  some  persons 
interested,  or  claiming  to  be  interested,  were  not  cited  and  heard,  nor  gave  assent  to  the 
aforesaid  enactments — be  impugned  as  surreptitious,  obre])titious  or  null,  or  charged  as 
defective  from  want  of  intention  on  onr  part,  or  as  substantially  defective  in  any  other 
way — nor  otherwise  infringed,  suspended,  restricted,  limited,  or  called  into  doubt — and 
that  neither  the  plea  of  the  remedy  of  restitution  in  integrum,  nor  that  called  “aperitio 
oris,”  nor  any  other  plea,  whether  of  law,  or  precedent,  or  equity,  can  be  urged  against 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPOET 


Appendix,  No. 

Statutes  of  tlio 
Seminario  Pio. 


10.  aliud  quodcumque  juris  vel  facti,  aut  justitite  remedium  impetran  posse,  sed  semper  et 
perpetuo  validas,  et  efficaces  existere,  et  fore,  suosque  plenarios  et  iiitegros  effectus  sortui, 
ao  obtinere,  et  ab  omnibus,  'ad  quos  speetat,  ct  spectabit  quomodolibet  in  futunm  inviola- 
bUiter  observari,  ac  gupradictis  Seminariis  Romauo  et  Pio,  nec  non  Personis,  quorum 
favorem  prsisentes  Nostrm  Litterte  coucornunt,  perpetuis,  futuris  temporibus  jdeuissiiae 
8uffra<^ari  debere,  ueque  ad  probationem  seu  verificationem  quorumcum^iio  in  iisdem 
prscsentibus  narratoruin  unquam  teneri,  noc  ad  id  in  judicio  vel  extra  cogi,  seu  compelli 
posse,  et  si  secus  super  his  a quoqiiam  quatis  auctoritate  scienter  vel  ignoraiiter  contigerit 
attentaii,  irritum,  et  inane  esse,  ac  fore  volumus  et  declai-amus.  _ 

Non  obstantibus,  quoties  opus  fuerit,  Apostoiids  re:  me:  Leonis  XII.  Prmdecessoris 
Nostri  Litteris,  quiuto  Kalendas  Septeinbris  Anno  1824  sub  Plumbo^datis,  quarum  initium 
“Quod  divina  sapientia”  aliisque  supramcraoratis  ejusdora  Leonis  XII.  Decessoris  Nostri 
Apostolicis  Litteris  Annulo  Piscatoris  obsignatis,  ac  die  9 Aprd.  an.  1824  editis;  quaj 
incipiunt  “Recolentcs”  nec  non  de  jure  qusesito  non  tollendo,  aliisque  Nostris  ct  Cancel- 
lariaj  Apostolicse  Regulis  itemque  Collegii  Germanieo-Hungarici,  et  Romani  Serainai-ii 
etiam  confirmatione  ApostoHca,  vel  quavis  firmitate  alia  roboratis  statutis,  ct  coiisuetudi- 
nilms,  privilegiis  quoque,  indultis,  et  concessionibus  quainyis  cxpressa,  specifica,  ct  indindua 
mentione  dignis ; qiiibus  omnibus  et  singulis,  eomm  totis  tenoribus  ac  forinis  pr^sentibus 
pro  inscrtis  habentes,  ad  pr^missorura  dumtasat  effectual  latissime  et  plenissimo,  ac  speci- 
aliter  ct  expresse  derogamus,  cotcrisque  contrariis  quibuscumque. 

NuUi  ergo  homiuum  liceat  Iianc  pagiuam  Nostrarura  Ordinationis,  Erectionis,  Institu- 
tionis,  Deputationis,  Nominationis,  Subjectionis, . Jussionis,  Derogationis,  Commissionie, 
Statuti,  Decreti,  ac  Voluntatis  infringerc,  vel  ci  ausu  tomerpio  contraire.  Si  quis  autem 
hoc  attentare  prsesumpserit,  indignationem  Omnipotentis  Dei,  ac  Beatorum  Petri  ot  Pauli 
Apostolorum  Ejus  se  novcrit  incursuruin. 

Datum  Rom«  apud  S.  Potrum  Anno  Iiicarnationis  Doininicffi  SJdlesirao  Octingentesiiuo 
Quinquagesimo  Tcrtio,  quarto  Kalendas  Julii.  Poutificatus  Nostri  Anno  Octavo. 

U.  P.  Caed.  Pro-Datarius~A.  Card.  Lahbroschini. 

Visa  de  Curia  D.  Bruti. 


Loco  + Plumbi. 


V.  CUGNONIUS. 
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them ; but  that  they  are,  and  shall  be  ever  and  always,  valid  and  efficacious,  and  shall  Appkndis,  No. 

have  and  obtain  their  full  and  entire  effects,  and  shall  be  inviolably  observed  by  all  persons  o.  "T" 

whom  they  concern,  or  may  hereafter  concern  in  any  way;  and  shall  in  all  future  time  be  SeSrifpS 

most  fully  available  unto  the  above-mentioned  Homan  and  Pian  Seminaries,  as  also  to 

those  persons  whose  interests  these  our  presents  concern,  nor  shall  they  be  ever  bound  to 

give  proof  or  verification  of  auy  matters  whatsoever  specified  in  these  same  presents; 

nor  can  they  be  required  or  compelled  in  judicial  or  extra-judicial  proceedings  to  give 

such  proof  or  verification ; and  should  auy  atteu^pt  to  the  contrary,  knowingly  or  from 

ignorance,  be  made  in  these  matters  by  any  person  with  what  authority  soever  vested,  we 

enact  and  declare  that  such  attempt  is  and  shall  be  null  and  void. 

Notwithstanding,  when  and  as  often  as  it  may  be  necessary,  the  apostolic  letters  of  our 
predecessor,  Leo  XIL,  of  receut  memory,  given  under  the  leaden  seal,  on  the  28th  day  of 
August,  in  the  year  1824,  and  commencing  with  the  words,  “ Quod  divina  sapientia,”  and 
the  other  above-named  apostolic  letters  of  the  same  Leo  XII.,  our  predecessor,  given 
under  the  seal  of  the  Fislicrman’s  Ring,  and  published  on  the  9th  day  of  April,  in  the 
year  1824,  and  commencing  with  the  word  “ Recolentes,”  as  also,  notwithstanding  the 
rule  concerning  the  non-abrogation  of  acquired  rights,  or  other  rules  of  ours  and  of  the 
apostolic  chancery,  or  the  statutes  of  the  Germauico-Hungarian  College,  and  of  the  Roman 
Seminary  even  confirmed  by  our  authority,  or  by  any  other  authority  whatsoever,  or 
customs,  privileges,  indults,  or  concessions,  even  those  worthy  of  express,  specific,  and 
individual  mention.^  All  and  singular  of  which,  and  the  tenor  and  forms  of  which  we 
repute  as  inserted  in  these  presents,  and  specially  and  expressly  derogate  fi-om,  in  the 
widest  and  fullest  extent,  to  the  effect  only  of  tlie  above  enactments. 

It  shall  not,  therefore,  be  lawful  for  any  person  to  infringe  upon  or  maliciously  contra- 
vene this  document  of  our  ordination,  erection,  institution,  deputation,  nomination,  sub- 
jection, order,  derogation,  commission,  statute,  decree,  and  will.  Whosoever  shall  presume 
to  attempt  any  such  thing,  let  him  know  that  he  shall  incur  the  indignation  of  the 
Omnipotent  God,  and  of  His  blessed  Apostles,  Peter  and  Paul. 

Given  at  Rome,  at  St.  Peter’s,  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord’s  Incarnation,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  fifty-three,  on  the  28th  day  of  July,  and  in  the  eighth  year  of  our 
Pontificate. 

U.  P.  Card.  Pro-Datary. — A.  Card.  Lambroschini. 

Examined  at  the  office  of  D.  Bruti, 

la  place  + of  the  Leaden  Seal. 

V.  CUGNONIUS. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  EVIDENCE 


[Note. The  figures  denote  the  pages.] 


The  Eev.  Matthew  Flaxagak,  d.d.,  t.e.,  Secretary  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees : — 

Election  of  Trustees ; meetings  of  Trustees ; coiiimuni- 
cation  between  Trustees  and  Council,  1 . Proceedings  of 
Board  of  Trustees;  Lecturer  on  Elocution;  furnishing  of 
students’ rooms ; College  buildings ; purchase  of  books,  2. 
Attention  of  the  Trustees  to  the  condition  of  the  College,  3. 

The  Eev.  John  0’IIaki.on,  d.d.,  Lilirarian  of  the  College  and 
Prefect  of  the  Dunboyne  Establishment: — 

Dunboyne  Establishment— cause  of  present  vacancies ; 
complaint  as  to  exclusion  of  an  individual  student ; studies 
of  the  Dunboyne  students  i Eastern  languages;  Greek,  3. 
Study  of  Greek  during  divinity  years;  Greek  fathers; 
supply  of  dictionaries  in  the  library;  theological  studies 
of  the  Dunboyne  students.  4.  Disuse  of  Bailly  in  the 
College ; condemnation  of  Bailly  at  Eome  and  its  causes ; 
effect  of  such  condemnation  on  the  use,  in  Eoman  Catholic 
Colleges,  of  the  condemned  work ; treatises  of  Bailly  pre- 
viously read  in  Maynooth,  5.  Exiredicncy  of  carrying 
into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  statutes  as  to  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Dunboyne  students  in  teaching;  deficiencies 
in  preparatory  education ; provisions  of  the  statutes  as  to 
the  employment  of  the  Dimboyne  students  in  teaching,  6. 
Premiums;  whether  Itudents  should  he  compelled  to  ex- 
pend portion  of  them  funds  in  the  formation  of  a library; 
number  of  professors  and  officers  who  were  Dtmboyne 
students;  number  ofBishops  who  wore  Dunboyne  students; 
adoption  of  term  -‘Dunboyne  Scholarship,”  7.  Funds 
appropriated  for  purchase  of  books  for  library ; defects  of 
the  library;  c<atalogue;  recommendation  of  books  for  pur- 
chase; die  new  library;  gifts  to  tlie  College  library,  8. 
Expediency  of  library  fees  for  roaiutenance  of  the  libraiy ; 
classes  admitted  to  the  library;  library  for  the  junior 
classes;  sacred  oratory;  instruction  in  catechising ; canon 
law,  9.  Method  of  instruction  in  canon  law;  expediency 
of  having  text-books  emanating  from  the  College  itself; 
VanEspen;  Giraldus;  Ki'imer;  Maschatt;  subjects  treated 
of  by  the  severiil  authors  on  canon  law  referred  to  by 
witness,  10.  Instruction  as  to  pastoral  duties;  works  of 
Dolugo  and  Arriaga;  other  scholastic  writers;  Natalis 
Alexander;  Alzog;  study  of  Sacred  Scripture  by  Dun- 
boyne students;  temporal  power  of  the  Pope — teaching 
in  Maynooth  on  this  subject,  11.  Distinctions  between 
matters  spiritual  and  matters  temporal;  wbetber  voting 
at  elections  be  a temporal  or  spiritual  matter,  !2.  Duties 
of  priests  witli  respect  to  elections;  wliether  warranted 
in  withholding  the  sacraments  from  voters  on  account  of 
then-  preference  of  particular  candidates  in  certain  cases ; 
whether  a priest  is  warranted  in  recommending  a parti- 
cular candidate  from  the  altar,  13.  Voting  at  elections 
both  a temporal  right  and  a moral  duty ; exhortations  from 
the  altar  on  this  subject ; whether  judgment  of  voter  can 
be  coerced;  case  of  ignorant  voters,  14.  Voting  according 
to  conscience  is  a moral  duty ; tlie  moral  duty  consists  not 
merely  in  voting  for  a proper  candidate,  but  in  voting  for 
the  best  candidate;  case  of  conflicting  opinions  as  to  the 
comparative  fitness  of  candidates,  15.  In  case  of  a reason- 
able doubt  it  is  not  tlie  priest’s  duty  or  riglrt  to  coerce  tlie 
■voter;  cases  where  sin  would  be  committed;  first  article 
of  GaOican  Liberties,  16.  Supposed  case  as  to  interference 
of  the  Pope  in  elections;  of  the  bishops;  wliether  bull 
“ ccenu  Domini”  be  in  force  in  Ireland,  17. 

The  Ecv.  Geoege  Ckolly,  Professor  of  Theology; 

Discontiunanco  of  Bailly’s  Theology  as  a class-book ; 
effect  of  a work  being  put  on  the  Index;  expediency  of 
professors  preparing  a course  of  their  own,  18.  Spii'it  of 
teaching  in  Maynooth  cannot  be  iiifeiTcd  from  class-books; 
suggestion  that  course  should  be  composed  for  the  College- 
^oposnl  made  by  professors  to  Trustees;  treatise  of  Dr! 
Delaliogue,  19.  Suggested  study  of  Biblical  Greek  dming 
divinity  years;  study  of  Greek;  entrance  examination- 
Engbsli;  language  of  divinity  lectures,  20,  Oflecturesin 
Scripture  and  Ecclesmstical  history ; election  for  Dun- 
boyne establishment ; no  specific  e.xamiuation  ; alteration 


in  Divinity  classes;  improvements  in  entrance  examina- 
tion, 21.  Bailly’s  Theology;  supposed  reasons  for  placing 
that  work  upon  the  Index;  teaching  of  witness  as  to 
respective  right  ot  civil  and  sphitu.al  powers  with  respect 
to  marriage,  22.  Whether  withdrawal  of  Bailly  -a-ill  affect 
witness’s  opinions  on  Gallican  questions;  teaching  of  wit- 
ness as  to  Gallican  liberties;  temporal  power;  second 
Galhean  article  incorrect  in  fact;  meaning  of  “ Ecume- 
nical Council,”  23.  Necessity  of  the  Pope’s  concuiTeiice, 
in  order  to  give  the  character  of  Ecumenicity  to  a Council 
— twofold  effect  of  such  concurrence ; consent  of  absent 
bishops  implied  in  the  Pope’s  confirmation,  24.  Eequisites 
of  a definition  of  faith  ; third  article  of  Gallican  liberties 
—untrue  in  the  opinion  of  witness,  25.  Pom-tli  Gallican 
article— infallibility  of  the  Pope— not  a question  of  any 
practicM  importance;  extract  from  Father  Perrone  to  this 
effect;  instances — the  Jansenisticcontroversy — tlieCouncil 
of  Pistoia~the  immaculate  conception,  26.  Infallibility 
of  the  Pope  is,  as  it  is  exercised,  the  same  substantially  as 
that  of  the  Universal  Chm-ch ; infallibility  not  attributable 
to  the  Pope  personally ; authority  of  the  Pope  in  matters 
of  discipline,  27.  Publication  of  the  Pope's  decrees;  mode 
of  ascertaining  the  fact  of  such  publication ; instruction  of 
the  Pope  binding  with  respect  to  education.  Queen’s 
Colleges,  28.  Eftect  of  decree  of  the  Pope  as  to  education 
— obedience  due  to  him ; control  of  the  Pope  over  education 
necessary  for  liis  government  of  the  Churcli ; decision  of 
the  Pope  as  to  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  29.  Queen’s  Colleges 
—clergy  commanded,  laity  exhorted,  toabstainfromthem; 
such  exhortation  does  not  amount  toalaw;  effect  of  with- 
drawal of  Bailly  ou  theological  teaching  in  Maynooth,  30. 
Teaching  of  witness  as  to  authority  of  the  Pope  or  the 
Cliurch  in  spiritual  or  temporal  matters,  and  distinction 
between  tlsings  spiritual  and  things  temporal ; direct  tem- 
poral power — this  opinion  universally  abandoned;  indirect 
temporal  power— this  latter  opinion  equtilly  untnie  in  the 
opinion  of  witness ; teaching  of  witness  to  that  effect ; 
supreme  and  independent  poiver  of  tlie  Cliurcli  in  spiritual 
matters;  distinction  between  things  spiritual  and  tilings 
temporal,  31.  Teaching  of  witness  as  to  the  respective 
provinces  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers;  the  Church 
can  neither  confer  nor  take  away  temporal  power ; power 
of  the  Churcli  tlic  same  as  in  the  first  centuries,  32. 
Teaching  of  witness  as  to  the  respective  provinces  of  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  powers,  and  as  to  distinction  be- 
tween tilings  spiritual  and  things  temporal;  sanction  of  tlie 
Cliui-ch  for  enforcing  her  decrees;  nature  of  die  sanction 
the  most  obvious  and  universal  distinction  between  powers; 
the  Church’s  sanction  of  a purely  spiritual  character; 
separate  supremacy,  each  in  its  own  order,  of  Church  and 
State,  does  not  prevent  great  benefits  being  conferred  on 
both  by  their  united  action,  33.  Distinction  between 
“spiritual”  and  “ecclesiastical;”  case  put  of  acts  par- 
taking of  both  a temporal  aud  spiritual  nature,  34.  Con- 
trol o-vet  electors;  voting  at  elections  a purely  temporal 
act;  moral  principles  regulating  exercise  ofriglit  of  voting, 
35.  To  coerce  a voter  to  vote  for  a particular  candidate, 
by  denouncing  his  refusal  as  a sin,  Or  threatening  to  -with- 
hold the  sacrameuts,  is  an  abuse  of  power  on  the  part  of 
the  priests;  expression  of  the  Pope's  disapprobation  of  the 
part  taken  by  sonic  of  the  clergy  in  elections,  36.  As  to 
right  pi  interference  of  die  clergy  in  elections;  witness’s 
teaching  governed  by  the  spirit  of  these  observations;  not 
for  die  advantage  of  the  Church  that  clergy  should  take 
so  active  a part  in  elections ; ad-vicc  given  by  -witness  to  liis 
pupils  on  foregoing  subjects;  improvement  of  College  §ince 
augmentation  of  grant,  37,  Eecreation  grounds;  Council 
of  the  College ; duties  of  the  Co-uncil  and  President;  other 
Council  in  tlie  College,  38.  Suggestion  that  there  should 
be  two  Councils,  viz.,  one  of  discipline  and  one  of  studies; 
die  composition  of  die  ]ircsent  Council  objectionable,  and 
why ; conimunjeation  between  the  professors  aud  tlio 
Trustees;  appointment  of  additional  Junior  Deans,  39. 
Fourth  Dean  unnecessary;  monitors;  order  of  prececlonoc 
in  the  College;  as  to  employment  ofDuiibov-ne  students 
in  the  fimction  of  teacliing,  40.  Power  of  bishop  to  recall 
a professor  to  his  diocese — exemption  of  professors  of  Tiie- 
ology;  disadvantage  of  want  of  power  to  give  degrees; 
all  professorships  open  to  Dunbojme  students,  4J.  , 
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The  Rev,  John  Habold,  Roman  Catholic  Curate  of  the  parisli 
of  Kingstown,  in  the  diocese  of  Dublin : — 

Entrance  examination  of  witness  j rank  in  life  of  stu- 
dents; proficiency  of  students  in  English  ^-amninr  and 
coTiiposition,  42.  Preparatory  schools;  seminary  at  Cas- 
tleknock ; lay  seminary;  expense  at  Castleknock;  number 
of  students ; laiowledge  of  English  grammar  not  tested  at 
entranee;  Irish  language;  as  to  acquisition  of  English 
during  collegiate  course,  4.'?.  Instruction  in  prcacliing; 
in  the  art  of  catechising ; elocution;  use  of  tlic  Eatiii  lari- 
gTOgc  in  class,  44.  Music ; intercourse  of  the  jirofessors 
with  the  students  at  Maynooth;  enlargement  of  tlie  edu- 
cation of  tlie  laity  during  late  years ; natural  philosophy ; 
trigonometry;  astronomy,  4a.  Advantage ofaconcomitant 
study  during  the  pliysicyear;  I'eligiousin.structioii;  pro- 
posed division  of  senior  students;  mode. of  raising  the 
standard  of  English  education,  40. 

The  Rev.  IIesuy  Nevili.e,  Professor  of  Theology : — 

Suggested  alteration  in  divinity  classes;  statement  of 
witness'.s  views  on  that  point ; prasent  distribution  of 
teaching  in  moral  and  dogmatic  theology,  47.  Suggested 
alteration  in  divinitj"  classes ; the  largeness  of  the  class, 
under  the  proposed  system,  no  ground  of  objection,  43. 
Combination  of  junior  clas'es ; Greek;  suggestions  for 
promoting  that  study;  employment  of  Dunboyne  stu- 
dents; logic;  metaphysics;  ethics,  49.  Authors  referred 
to  on  the  subject  of  metaphysics  and  ethics ; combination 
of  logic  and  natural  philosophy  classes ; Latin  the  language 
of  the  logic  class ; advantage  of  this,  50.  Study  of  logic 
chiefly  looked  uj)on  as  pro])aratory  to  theology ; house 
treatises;  writers  in  dogmatic  tlieology  referred  to;  expe- 
diency of  professors  prc])aring  house  treatises;  employment 
of  Dunboyne  students  in  teaching,  61.  Entrance  exami- 
nation— English  grammar ; rule  on  tl;at  subject  not  en- 
forced; instruction  in  English ; Irish  language,  52.  The- 
ology; extension  mid  improvement  of  that  department 
since  inerea--cd  grant;  premiums;  library;  library  for 
junior  classes;  intercourse  between  professors  and  stu- 
dents, 53.  No  intercourse  between  j)rofessors  and  students 
in  hours  of  relaxation ; difficulty  of  effecting  a change  in 
the  present  system  ; the  deans;  the  monitors,  54.  Duties 
of  tlic  monitor.s;  monitors  selected  from  the  tiro  senior 
classes;  thciiifirmarian;  custom  of  associ.ating  witii  fellow- 
diocesans : extends  only  to  after-dinner  recreation,  55. 
Choice  of  confessors;  effects  of  increased  grant ; temporal 
power  of  the  Pope  or  tlie  Church ; interference  of  a priest 
witli  his  parishioners  as  to  matters  which  he  conceives  may 
indirectly  affect  tlie  good  of  the  Clim'ch,  66.  Distinction 
between  power  and  influence;  any  improper  intorferwiee 
on  the  part  of  tlie  clergy  directly  contrary  to  principles 
inculcated  at  Maynootli,  57. 

The  Rev.  CiiARLKS  'W’lr.i.i.vji  Eusseli.,  d.d..  Professor  of 
Ecclesiastical  History; — 

Ecclesiastical  history  chissGS ; limited  .'iceoss  of  the  stu- 
dents to  books ; suggestion  of  special  library  for  these 
classes.  57.  Supply  of  hooks;  lecliires  in  ecclesiastical 
history;  authors;  reason  for  aiTangeincnt  of  lectures,  56. 
Arrangcmoiit  of  course  of  study  in  ecclesiastical  history 
classes;  diflcrcucc  of  method  in  toacliiiig  .iuiiior  and  senior 
classes  ; entire  course  of  eedesiastical  history  cannot  be 
gone  tlirough  by  the  students  under  the  present  ariunge- 
ment,  59.  Comhination  of  logic  and  philosoiiliy  classes ; 
suggestion  of  releasing  ])liilosopliy  class  from  ecclcsiasticai 
history,  and  eiihirging  tlic  time  for  tliat  study  during 
divinity  years ; biennial  course  of  study ; advimtages  of 
present  inethocl  of  teaching  senior  class ; publication  of 
text-books;  ottext-books  of  Church  liistoiy,  60.  Import- 
ance of  having  College  text-books;  foundation  of  profes- 
sorsliip  of  Church  liistory ; suggested  change  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Council;  operation  of  present  constitution 
to  render  the  branches  of  study  not  represented  in  the 
Council  less  estimated  in  the  election  of  Dunboyne  stu- 
dents; no  statute  as  to  chair  of  ecclesiastical  history; 
premiums,  61.  Defect.s  in  literary  education  of  students; 
remedy  by  raising  standard  at  entrance;  Greek;  other 
studies  during  di^•illity  years;  advantage  of  combining 
lighter  studies ; orthography,  62.  Language  used  in  logic 
and  theology  classes ; substitution  of  English  for  Latin  in 
teaching  logic ; petits  scniiiiaires ; course  of  study  in  May- 
DOOth  as  compared  with  that  in  foreign  Colleges;  College 
of  Carlow,  63.  Recreation  in  Maynootli;  nine  hours  a 
day  allotted  fur  study ; heneflcial  effects  of  the  late  alter- 
ations; elevation  of  habits  and  tone  of  mind ; inadequate 
chapel  accommodation ; jivoposed  further  division  of  the 
College,  64.  Course  adopted  by  witness  in  class  as  to  free 
questions  in  the  Church ; temporal  authority  of  the  Pope ; 
authority  of  iiriosts  in  niatiers  temporal,  65.  Authority 
of  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  to  refuse  the  sacraments  to 
voters;  extreme  cases  in  which  a pavticulm  vote  might 
be  a sin ; distinction  between  .authority  as  a priest  and  in- 
fluence as  a priest,  66.  Temporal  power  of  the  Popes  in 
the  middle  ages,  arose  from  common  law  of  mcdiaival 
Christendom;  desirableness  of  house  treatises  on  justice 
and  contracts,  67.  Placing  of  Bailly  on  the  Index ; doc- 
trine a.s  to  marriage;  teaching  in  Jlaynooth  on  that  subject 
not  affected  by  Bailly’s  condemnation ; Bailly’s  opinion  as 
to  separability  of  the  contract  from  the  sacrament  gf  mar- 


riage-difference of  opinion  on  this  point  arose  from  the 
controversy  as  to  whether  the  parties  or  the  priest  be  the 
minister  of  the  sacrament  of  matriniony,  68.  Taught  at 
Maynootli  that  the  contract  of  marriage  is  the  basis  of  the 
sacrament,  and  that  the  state  cannot  iiistitute  diriment 
impediments;  tauglit  also  that  the  civil  effects  of  marriage 
depend  altogether  on  the  civil  law;  validity  of  marriage 
between  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  not  solemnized 
according  to  the  requisites  of  the  Council  of  Trent;  alter- 
ation in  the  law  might  be  made  by  the  same  authority; 
decree  of  Benedict  XIV.  as  to  validity  of  mixed  marriages 
in  theNetherlands  not  solemnized  according  to  the  decree 
of  the  Council  of  Trent ; letter  of  Pius  VI.  to  the  same 
effect  as  regards  Ireland,  69.  Law  of  the  Council  of  Tkent 
not  in  force  until  thirty  days  after  pubUeation;  marriage 
of  two  Roman.  Catholics  where  requisites  prescribed  by  the 
Council  of  Trent  arc  not  complied  'with  ; such  marriages' 
void  by  ecclesiastical  law,  but  the  priest  in  such  a case 
would  urge  the  parties  to  become  properly  married,  70. 
Conscientious  obligation  to  validate  the  previous  invalid 
marri;ige;  supposed  inference  from  the  correspondence 
between  the  Cardinal  Prefect  of  Propaganda  and  the  Ec- 
clesiastical Trustees,  in  1796,  as  to  teaching  in  Maynooth 
on  the  subject  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Popes;  such 
inlbrence  from  the  writings  of  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Tho- 
mas erroneous,  71.  Teaching  of  St.  Thomas  referable  to 
modimval  constitution  of  society;  attention  of  students 
called  to  this  distinction ; whether  the  teaching  of  these 
doctors  has  any  bearing  on  teaching  in  Maynootli  as  to  the 
other  points  of  the  so-called  Galilean  liberties ; freedom  of 
Roman  Catholic  schools  as  to  opinions  of  doctors,  72. 


D.,  Professor  of  the  First  Class 


Suggested  alteration  in  divinity  classes,  72.  'Whothcr 
amount  of  ;ipplication  to  theology  exclmively  is  excessive; 
extreme  importance  of  that  study;  extensive  subject-mat- 
ter of  divinity  course ; classific;ition  of  students  as  to 
ability' ; students  of  infeiior  abilities  should  study  all  the 
requisite  i>arts  of  the  course,  but  in  a more  eJeinentaiy 
form ; difficulty  of  adapting  teaching  to  students  of  supe- 
rior and  inferior  abilities  at  once;  too  much,  theology  for 
students  of  interior  abilities,  not  too  much  for  the  vest,  73. 
Extensive  and  various  subjoct-mattor  of  divinity  course; 
advantages  of  pro2>osod  alteration,  74.  Time  devoted  to 
study;  periods  of  recreation ; arrangement  of  divinity  lec- 
tures previous  to  1826;  recreation  of  students,  7a.  Life 
of  the  students  too  laborious  and  monotonous ; vacant 
days  in  other  Colleges ; opinion  of  witness  ns  to  extension 
of  times  of  rela.xation ; languiige  of  witness’s  lectures,  76. 
Latin  loss  used  in  clns.s  of  moral  theology;  version  of 
Scripture  used  in  preaching;  witness's  recommendation 
as  to  reading  of  Scripture ; instruction  in  preaching,  77. 
Proposed  chair  of  Sacred  oratory ; English  rhetoric;  Pro- 
fessor sliould  lecture  a portion  of  the  divinity  students; 
preparatory  seminaries;  lay  teachers;  witness's  idea  of 
true  sacred  eloquence,  78.  Biblical  Greek;  Greek  Fathers; 
impossibility  of  making  .all  good  classical  scholars;  sugges- 
tion as  to  attendance  of  divinity  students  in  Greek  class, 
and  making  such  attendance  a condition  for  Dunboyne 
candidates;  employiiienc  of  Dunboyne  students  iii  teach- 
ing, not  in  classics  but  in  theology;  candidature  for  Dun- 
boyne establishment  to  be  thrown  open  to  all  students 
without  respect  to  diocese ; suggestion  of  fundamental 
change  in  the  mode  of  teaching  classics,  79.  Adoption  of 
term  “Dunboyne  scholars;”  witness  teaclies  an  entire, 
and  tliat  the  senior  class ; liouse  treatises ; progress  of  the- 
ology as  a science;  expediency  of  professors  writing  books 
of  instruction ; inipedimeut  arising  from  the  laboriousness 
of  their  present  duties,  80.  Instance  in  the  case  of  witness 
personally;  advantage  to  priests  in  the  mission  of  having 
authentic  class-books ; Dr.  Delahogue's  treatises ; his,  doc- 
trine as  to  temporal  power  invariably  taught  by  witness; 
authority  of  the  Pope  in  temporals,  anil  distinction  between 
matters  spiritual  and  matters  temporal.  81.  Temporal 
l>owcT  direct  and  indirect;  spiritual  power;  authority  of 
the  Pope  in  matters  political,  bearing  on  the  welfare  of  tlie 
Church;  authority  of  the  Pope  in  elections;  spiritual  re- 
lations of  temporal  things,  82.  Illustrations;  authority  of 
the  Pope  to  interfere,  through  clcr,^,  in  elections ; duty  of 
electors  according  to  principles  of  theology;  spiritual  au- 
thority cannot  change  that  duty ; exposition  and  application 
of  theological  principles,  83.  Analogous  cases;  application 
of  principles  resumed;  impropriety  of  denunciation;  ex- 
treme case  in  which  interference  would  be  proper ; even  in 
such  a case  the  voter  should  not  be  compelled  by  spiritual 
censure  to  give  a vote  to  his  own  injury;  extract  from  dio- 
cesan statutes  of  Leinster  as  to  public  denunciations  by  the 
clergy,  84.  Further  illustrations  of  the  spiritual  relation 
of  temporal  actions;  politico  religious  questions— witness's 
opinion  of  them  in  general ; teaching  of  witness  as  to  pro- 
priety of  clcrgj'iuen  intoifering  in  polities,  85.  Addressqt 
witnes.s  to  his  pupils  on  the  subject  of  interference  in  poli- 
ties; the  rule  as  to  clergymen  taking  part  in  political  agita- 

tiun;  proportions  of  clergymen  who  have  taken  such  mtem- 
poratc  part  in  politics  wlio  wore  educated  in  Mayuootn; 
declaration  of  the  late  Rope  as  to  uniform  doctrine  d tlie 
Church  on  duty  of  clergy  in  reference  to  temporal  attau's. 

&e.,  86.  Frepiiratoryschools;  hoiv  far  Maynooth  reliectstuo 
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tendencies,  political  and  otherwise,  of  the  people ; twining 
from  an  earlier  period  of  lifewonlil  contribute  much  to  tlie 
formation  of  a more  spiritual  ciiaractcr  among  the  stu- 
dents; instance  of  political  excitement  being  discounten- 
anced by  the  ('ollege  imtiiorities.  87.  Lord  .N'ormanby’s 
visit  to  the  College  in  J83S — allegeil  sj)eech  of  a professor 
on  that  occasion  ; no  professor  in  the  College  capable  of 
expressing  such  a sentiment ; moral  theology—Scavini ; 
present  eondifinii  of  tiio  College  as  to  liouse  treatises  in 
theology ; oondeinnation  of  Baillv  ; teacliiiig  in  Jlaynooth 
as  to  niatviniony  not  affected  by  tliat  comlemiiatioa ; teach- 
ing on  tlie  subject  of  mnviiagc,  88.  Impediment  of  clan- 
destinity  does  not  exist  where  marriage  is  between  a Homan 
Catholic  and  a I’rotcstaut ; iinpedinicnt  of  clnndestinity 
wlicre  both  parties  are  Roman  Catholics;  decree  as  to 
clandestinity  now  in  force  all  over  Ireland  ; inavriago  void 
for  clandestinity  has  no  effect  as  pie-contract  or  sponsalia; 
practical  course  adopted  wdiore  a person  invalidly  married, 
by  reason  of  clandestinity,  seeks  to  marry  anotlier  person; 
exceptions  to  the  rule  obliging  such  jierson  to  invalidate  ; 
liis  previous  marriage.  89.  Etiect  in  sucli  case  of  tlie  va- 1 
lidity  of  the  previous  marriage,  according  to  tlie  law  of  the  I 
land;  nature  of  the  raarrif^je  contract,  90.  I 


mauity  Hrofessors  not  being  on  Council ; function  of  Dun- 
boyne  students  under  the  proposed  raetliod ; capability  of 

Dunboyne  students  for  performing  the  above  duty exlii- 

bition  to  be  created  tor  their  services;  prorfsions  of  the 
statutes  for  the  employment  of  the  Dunboyne  students  in 
teaching,  108.  Advantages  of  earrving  out  the  above  pro- 
visions ; suggestion  of  giving  stuilent.-i  an  option  to  omit 
niathematieal  studies ; witness's  opinion  of  necessity  of 
study  of  natural  pliiiosophy ; matlieniaticiil  course  would 
not  admit  of  abridgment;  capacity  for  miitheniatics  among 
tlie  students,  107.  Greek ; no  exaiiiiniiticii  at  election  of 
Dunboyne  students;  extended  course  for  Dimbovne  stu- 
dents; use  of  Latin  in  theological  lectures ; compositions 
in  verse,  108.  Preiudiing;  criticising  of  students’  sermons; 
English  composition;  prenching— instruction  in  composi- 
tion ot  a sermon,  109.  Soruions  of  the  students ; training 
in  tlie  giving  of  catechetical  instruction  ; proposal  to  set 
apart  a fund  for  purchase  of  books  for  the  junior  classes ; 
association  amoii.;  the  students;  temporal  power  of  the 
Pope,  110.  Effects  of  incrensod  gr:int.  111. 

The  Very  Rev,  Dav:i>  Moiiiautv,  ti.d.,  President  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Ail-IIallows  at  Drumeondra;— 


The  Rev.  TuosiasPurloxg,  Professor  of  Theology 

Salmanticensos ; Benedict  XIV. ; Ligucri ; Collet 
Touriiely;  expediency  of  having  text-hooks  prepared  by 
tlie  professors;  Dr.  Delnhogue’s  works  still  in  use  in  the 
College;  Scavini;  Collet— Antoine ; Touniely;  Salman- 
ticenses;  Salamanca  College:  temporal  poivcr  of  tlie  Poiic 
or  the  Cliurch,  91.  Principles  inculcated  on  that  subject 
at  hluj'iiooth ; application  of  these  principles  to  the  prac- 
tical concerns  of  life;  treatise,  “De  Oliligationibus  Sta- 
tuum  ;"  duty  of  allegiance ; intercourse  of  professors  with 
students;  c.xpedicncy  of  further  subdivision  of  tlic  Col'ege; 
its  practicability,  02,  Euitlier  subdivision  would  not  entail 
thenecessity  of  an  additional  dining-hall;  but  would  entail 
the  necessity  of  separate  recreation  grounds;  suggested  al- 
teration in  the  divinity  classes ; circles  for  discussion  in  the 
evening;  separation  into  groups  of  co-diocesans  in  the 
after-dinner  recreation,  93.  Such  separation  info  groups 
of  co-diocesansnot  sufficient;  inadequate  size  of  the  recrea- 
tion grounds;  division  into  camoratns  at  Rome;  cireles 
for  discussion ; as  to  discussion  in  English  ; Ivatin  prefer- 
able; use  of  Latin  conducive  to  precision  of  thought ; ne- 
cessity for  cnltii-ation  of  Englisli,  94.  Necessity  of  sup- 
plying deCcieiicy  in  preparatory  schools ; Englisli ; private 
reading;  whether  students  are  guided  in  the  choice  of 
books;  classes  in  which  English  is  used  ; English  compo- 
sition ; deficiency  of  students  in  Englisli  attributable  to 
defective  proparatoiy  education,  95.  Preponderance  of 
literary  training;  application  to  study  too  continuous- 
Greek;  general  taste  for  literature ; as  to  encouragement 
to  private  study  of  literature;  proposal  of  Greek  studies 
for  Dunboyne  candidates,  98,  Neeessitv  of  preparatory 
training;  ecclesiastical  seminaries  preferable;  Castieknock; 
no  serious  objection  to  mixed  system  in  preparatory  edu- 
cation; Carlow— AiTiiagli;  expense  of  prepai-atory  educa- 
tion; Carlow;  instruction  at  Jlayiiootli  in  Clmrch  cere- 
monies ; preacliing,  97.  'Training  in  the  giving  of  cate- 
chetical instruction;  c.itechising  in  parish  Cliurch;  want 
of  sufficient  training  in  tills  respect  a defect  in  Mayiiooth 
syslem;  sornioiis  preached  by  the  students ; distinct  class 
of  sacred  oratory  desirable,  98.  Objections  to  the  suggested 
metliod  of  sending  tlie  students  outside  of  the  College  for 
thepui-pose  of  catechising;  Dunboyne  establishment,  99. 
Spirit  of  the  College  ivith  respect  to  Gallican  questions; 
higher  view  at  present  prevailing  as  to  the  spiritual  autho- 
rity of  the  Pope;  infallibility  of  the  Pope ; spirit  of  wit- 
ness's teaching  on  this  subjoct ; temporal  power  of  the 
Pope;  Dr.  Delahogne's  proposition  on  that  subject  has 
been  constantly  maintained  at  fthiynooth;  answers  of  wit- 
ness given  in  former  inquiry  still  adhered  to  by  him,  Uil). 
Jurisdiction  of  tlie  Pope  confined  to  questions  of  faitli  and 
morals;  limits  of  his  interference  in  politics ; interference 
Ot  tlie  clergy  in  politics;  exercise  of  the  franchise;  princi- 
ples regulating  the  legitimate  intervention  of  tlie  clergy 
■with  respect  to  elections ; tenchiug  of  the  College  on  these 
subjects,  101 . Sense  in  which  the  infallibilitv  of  the  Pope 
13  hold  by  those  who  adopt  that  opinion ; power  to  release 
aom  allegiance  never  taught  nor  insinuated  at  Maynooth, 

The  Rev.  Denis  Gabo  an.  Professor  of  Humanity: 

State  of  preparation  of  students  atentraucc  as  to  Greek 
and  Latin;  preparatory  education,  102,  Deflcieney  in 
knowledge  of  tlio  English  language;  Greek  grammars 
used ; Latin  grammai- ; insufficient  opportunity  of  .access 
to  books  as  regards  junior  students;  libraiy  for  tlic  junior 
department,  103.  Algebra;  arithmetic  and  algebra ; ex- 
ercises in  the  humanity  class ; logaritlims ; geometry 
tauglit  m rhetonc  class ; matlicniatical  studies  snsiicndecl 
during  logic  year ; plan  of  contemporaneous  studies  sug- 
gested by  the  professors  of  the  junior  classes,  104.  Pacill- 
ties  for  keeping  up  classical  knowledge ; course  of  niatho- 
matics  under  proposed  plan ; extent  of  geometry  learned 
luriietone  class : Daiwo’s  geometry;  Greek  studies  under 
proposed  plan,  105.  Discouragement  to  classics  froiu  IIu- 


College  of  All-Hr.llows ; foreign  mission.';;  distribution 
of  missionaries  sent  out,  by  the  College.  I i 1 . Sources  of 
revenue  ot  All-Hallows  ( ollcgo;  oiiiolunieiits  of  professors 
and  officers  of  All-Hallows  College ; Society  for  the  Pro- 
pag.ation  of  ilieEalili;  citiier  iiistitulions  supplying  jiviests 
Jor  foreign  missions;  Carlow  College ; ’vV'aterford  College; 
horeign  Colleges;  Jhiyuooth,  112.  Bishops  abroad  who 
wore  -May-nooth  stinhnits;  in  Her  Majesty  s foreign  po.s- 
sessions : United  States  ; no  person  educated  in  .Maynooth 
for  foreign  missions ; R.  C.  clergy  who  liave  gone  to 
America  witli  umigrants;  length  of  course  in  AlUIIallow.s 
College,  11.3.  Com-sc  of  studios  in  All-IIaliows  College 
114.  English  coinpo.'ition;  orthograpiiy;  cislribiition  of 
the  hours  of  the  day  111  AlUIIalluws  College,  I l.i.  Profes- 
sors and  students  associate  at  meals ; imiiortaiice  of  this 
arrangement;  association  of  professors  a nil  students  during 
period  ot  recreation ; oilier  duties  of  ilie  professors  towarcte 
the  students;  religious  instruction,  U8.  Meaning  of 
“ Ascetic  Theology ; ” wi  rk  of  Hedriguez  on  Cliristian 
perfection ; effects  on  iinlividual  cliaracler  of  such  exer- 
ciscs  and  instructions;  teadiing  of  witness  to  his  students 
as  to  interferciico  in  politics ; instance— slavery  question 
in  United  States ; effect  of  refined  manners  in  intercourse 
with  the  poor;  composition  of  sermons.  117.  Missions - 
instruction  in  catechising ; catechising  in  parish  church  • 
essential  importance  of  training  in  preaching  and  catccliis’- 
mg  ; sacred  music,  118.  Ecclesiastical  miiFic-its  import- 
ance ; recreation  at  Ail-Hallows ; vacation ; sources  of 
supply  of  students  to  All-Hailov.s  College;  general  state 
of  preparation  at  entrance,  !I9.  Preparatory  education' 
Schools  of  the  Christian  IJrotlicr.s ; wlietror  means  of  pre- 
paratory education  have  increased,  or  tlie  contrary;  school 
at  Mount  Jlolloray;  Castieknock  seminary;  defective  sys- 
tem of  projiaratory  education  in  Irelami  compared  with 
129.  Comiiaralive  education 
9iid  Irish  ecclesiastics ; comparative  eiliicatioii 
ot  Irendi  and  Irish  ecclesiastics;  Greek;  discipline  and 
course  of  studies  in  the  CoHeee  of  Si.  Siilpice.  at  Paris- 
superiors  arc  not  salaried ; assochitioii  of  superiors  witli 
students,  121.  Discipline  of  the  College  of  ,kt.  Sulpice- 
surveOlanco;  patcnial  discipline;  chaimeofofiicos;  .special 
moans  for  religious  training;  jupponcler.inco  of  sjiiritual 
over  mtellcctuui  Iraiiiing;  more  inidlectual  tmining  re- 
quisite in  Ireland,  122.  Sogial  training  more  iiocossai-y  ill 
Ireland  than  in  Prance ; no  peculiarity  of  character  in 
Insli  student  to  render  Snlpitian  .system  of  Iraiiiiim  inap- 
plicable; separation  of  students  ofphiloshphy  and  theology 
111  St.  Siilpicc;  average  age  of  entrance  into  St.  Sulpice- 
petits  scniinairos;  number  of  students  in  them,  123.  Direct 
tions  of  the  Council  of  Trent  on  the  subject  of  preparatory 
education  ; preparatory  seminaries  in  Ireland ; the  orditi- 
iince  of  the  Council  contemplates  an  ondo'ved  Churdi ; 
bt.  Siilpice  tlie  diocesan  seminar)'  of  Paris  ; Irish  College 
in  Paris,  124.  'Wlietlier  ciistoniarv  for  Colleges  to  have 
class-books  prepared  by  their  own  lu'ofe-'sors ; little  import- 
ance attaciied  to  the  opinions  of  the  text-hooks ; Irish  Col- 
lege in  Paris— funds : salaries;  control  ol'  the  I'rendi 
govormneiit  over  the  College;  Maynooth;  combination  of 
logic  and  philosophy  classes  advisable ; theology  course  not 
too  extensive,  12.5.  Instruction  in  Maynooth  .as  to  tho 
duties  of  tlio  confessional ; such  subjects  not  dangerous 
when  treated  and  studied  professionally;  .actual  vice  as 
found  by  experience,  surpasses  all  the  details  of  casuistry, 
126.  Duties  of  the  confessional;  judicial  fimction  of  the 
confessor;  Dens’  'i'lioology;  study  of  tlic  department  of 
rnoral  tlioology  referred  to,  essential  for  the  riTibrimmcc 
ot  the  duties  of  tlie  confessional,  127.  Temiioval  iiowtr  of 
the  Pope;  directing  authority  of  the  Pope  in  temporal  niat- 
tos;  the  Tope  can  in  no  circumstances  release  from  alle- 
giance, 128.  Reference  to  the  Pope  in  cases  between 
sovereign  and  subjoct,  129,  1.30.  Hcloa.re  by  Pope  Pius 
V • of  subjects  of  Queen  Elizabeth  from  their  allegiance, 
referable  to  the  public  law-  of  mediajval  Europe ; authority 
ot  the  Pope  ill  matters  of  coiitiact,  131.  Dcclarafoiy 
power  of  the  Pope  iu  cases  between  sovereign  and  subject 
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Tlie  IteT.  Matthew  Kells,  Professor  of  English  and  French ; — I 

Eesolution  of  1823,  as  to  exaniination  in  Englisli  Gram-  I 
mar ; ppflcioney  of  the  students  at  entrance  in  knowledge  ' 
of  Englisli,  132,  133.  Orthography}  composition  of  ser- 
mons, 133.  Prizeessays;  monthly  essays ; correction  of 
monthly  essays;  numbers  in  witness’s  class;  proposed 
division  into  two  classes;  employment  ofOunboyne  stu- 
dents in  teaching,  134.  French;  examiners  at  entrance; 
state  of  preparation  of  students  of  late  years;  mode  of 
effecting  rejection  of  those  insufficiently  prepared  in  Eng- 
lish ; method  adopted  with  respect  to  algebra  and  geo- 
metry, 135.  Indulgence  to  persons  of  a more  advanced 
age;  communications  between  professors  and  Trustees; 
desirable  to  continue  study  of  English  in  senior  classes, 
and  to  have  special  course  of  lectures  on  pulpit  oratory; 
library  for  junior  classes ; selection  of  hooks  for  library ; ■ 
desirable  to  have  good  selection  of  hooks  for  junior  classes ; ' 
witness’s  professorship  combines  two'  distinct  professor- 
ships contemplated  by  the  statutes,  13(i.  Advisable  to 
have  distinct  chair  of  Englhh  elocution;  practicability  of 
tcacJiiiig  Englisli  and  Frcncli  by  the  same  professor ; pro- 
ficiency of  the  students  in  French ; other  classes  attended 
by  those  who  attend  the  classes  of  English  and  French ; ' 
amount  of  knowledge  of  French  acquired,  137.  Advisable 
and  practicable  that  there  should  he  an  efficient  test  of 
English  education  at  entrance ; and  that  tutorial  aid  should 
he  given  in  witness’s  class ; axtensive  instruction  in  Englisli 
through  the  several  classes;  proniinins  for  composition  in 
every  class;  witness's  object  to  produce  some  first-rate 
English  writers,  and  to  stimulate  English  composition  in 
junior  classes;  public  reading — frequency  of — time  allotted 
for;  exercises  ill  recitation,  138.  Criticism  of  subjects 
of  private  essays;  subjects  of  English  and  French  essays 
since  witness’s  appointment ; mode  of  instruction  in  gram- 
mar; numher  interrogated  during  one  Icctm'e;  portion  of 
lecture  occupied  by  professor's  expositions;  two  lectures 
weekly  occupied  by  such  expositions  and  catechetical  in- 
struction; a student  might  pass  through  the  coui'se  without 
being  examined  in  class  more  than  once,  1 33.  Instructions 
in  rhetoric,  which  occupy  two  lectures  weekly  during  the 
remaining  half  of  the  year;  improvement  of  preparsUoiy 
schools ; want  of  practice  of  English  composition  in  dio- 
cesan seminaries;  temporal  powui-  of  the  Pope  aud  the 
Church,  140. 

The  Eov.  ’William  Jbsninos,  Professor  of  Logic : 

Course  taught  by  witness;  ’Valla’s  logic;  Latin  the  lan- 
guage of  logic  class;  one-third  of  witness’s  lectures  in 
the  form  of  prelections;  the  remainder  catechetical;  defi- 
nitionoflogic,  140.  Ai-rangeinentof  logic  lectures;  Valla’s 
divisions ; terms,  propositions,  argumentation,  enthymeme 
and  induction,  I4l.  Fallacies,  sophisms;  time  allotted 
to  logic;  proficiency  made  in  that  time;  knowledge  of 
logic  practically  kept  up  by  teaching  in  metaphysics  and 
ethics;  metaphysics,  time  allotted  fur;  metaphysics  as 
understood  atMaynooth;  class-book;  Gorman pliilosophy, 

1 42.  Language  of  class — English  used  to  explain  obscure 
passages ; capacity  of  the  students  for  employing  Latin  as 
a class  language ; Sairit;  Lewes;  Comte;  mode  of  teach- 
ing ethics  at  Maynootli ; nature  of  ethical  lectnros ; text- 
book; proposed  combination  nflogicandpliilo.sopliy  classes; 
class  days,  I4;i,  Number  of  lectures  in  tlie  week;  witness 
cduc.atedinSt.  Jarlath’s;  sludyofEngli.diat  St.  Javlath’s; 
writing  and  spelling;  Greek  read  at  St.  Jarlatli’s;  plii- 
losopliy  and  theology  taught  at  St.  .Taiiath’s  before  184.’>, 
but  not  since;  examinations  in  witness’s  class;  each 
student  examined  for  ten  minutes  only ; sufficiency  of 
such  examination  as  a test;  n;attcr  of  interrogation  at 
ordinaiy  classes,  at  moiithiy  revisions,  144.  Mode  of  se- 
lecting Dniiboyuc  students — witness’s  opinion  of;  reasons 
against  proposed  cliango;  school  at  Castlebar;  doctrine 
taugbt  as  to  morality  of  actions,  145.  In  what  such 
luornlity  consists;  theory  of  motives;  object  of  an  act 
as  distinct  I'l-om  the  end  or  motive;  no  end,  however 
good,  justifies  the  commission  of  evil,  however  slight; 
illustration  of  this  principle;  selection  of  evil  means—when 
an  intellectual  anti  when  a moral  defect,  14fi.  Opposite 
doctrine  discountenanced  and  condemned ; casuistry  ex- 
cluded from  ethical  teaching;  cases  in  which  an  oath 
ceases  to  bind ; no  oath  can  ho  relaxed  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  party  in  whose  helmlf  it  was  t.akon— not  even  by  the 
I’ope;  declaratory  power  of  tlie  Pope  as  to  the  binding 
obligation  of  oaths ; effect  of  such  declaration  by  the  Pope, 
147 . Infiillihility  in  temporals  not  implied  in  this  doctrine; 
supposed  case  ofthe  Pope,  declaring  oath  of  allegiance  void; 
absurdity  of  such  a decision  would  deprive  it  of  all  value ; 
case  of  Pius  V . aud  Queen  Elizabeth ; conditions  nccossaiy 
to  make  such  a decision  of  weight;  obligation  involving 
the  rights  of  tliird  persons  cannot  he  dissolved  without 
their  consent;  recapitulation  of  witness’s  opinions  on  fore- 
going points,  148. 

The  Eev.  Daniel  M'Carthy,  Professor  of  Ehotoric:— 

Meaning  of  the  term  rhetoric ; English  the  class  lan- 
guage; class  exercises,  composition,  spelling;  correction 
of  the  exercises ; attention  to  the  spelling  of  the  exercises, 
149.  Greek  aud  Latin  dictionaries  used;  dictionaries  pos- 
sessed by  the  students ; duty  of  seeing  that  students  are 
piwided  with  lexicons  does  not  devolve  upon  any  of  the 


College  authorities;  the  only  rule  as  regards  the  pos. 
session  of  books  is  with  respect  to  the  Bible;  text-book 
alone  used  in  class ; no  arrangement  for  supplies  of 
books  to  students,  150.  Editions  recommended;  editions 
used  in  class;  use  of  translations;  Aristotle's  rhetoric, 
used  both  as  an  exercise  in  Greek  and  in  the  matter  it 
contains;  method  ofitsusc;  portions  of  Aristotle’s  rhetorio 
read,  151 . Ignorance  of  logic  an  impediment  to  the  proper 
teaching  ofrhetoric;  time  devoted  to  Aristotle;  Thucydides 

how  i'ar  students  capable  of  construing  that  author;  mode 

of  teaching,  152.  “Agricola”  of  Tacitus;  its  connexion 
with  the  ancient  geography  of  the  British  islands,  153. 
Longinus,  how  far  mastered  by  students;  Latin  diction* 
.Tries;  translation  from  dictation  in  class;  written  exercises, 
154.  Mode  of  treating  exercises;  eight  or  ten  exercises 
selected,  read  out  in  class,  and  then  corrected;  exercises 
in  English  translation  from  classical  authors;  exercises 
brought  the  day  but  one  after  dictation  to  the  pupils,  155. 
Leeriu'os  in  geometry;  mode  of  conducting  geometry  lec- 
ture ; Dane’s  Treatise  on  Geometry— how  far  it  coincides 
with  Euclid;  mode  of  demonstration  in  class,  156.  Alge- 
bra taught  previously ; gap  in  mathematical  course  during 
logic  year;  no  attention  paid  to  geometry  in  the  logic  year; 
proposal  of  combining  logic  and  irhilosophy  classes;  diffi- 
culty suggested  by  witness  of  ofTecting  sucli  combination ; 
bracketing  oflogic  and  philosophy  classes,  157.  Mode  of 
obviating  that  difficulty ; additional  advantage  of  proposed 
phiii,  that  metapliysical  teaching  would  immediately  pre- 
cede theology ; Greek ; inducements  to  keep  up  knowledge 
ofGreek,  158.  lieferencestoGreektextinworksofScrip- 
tiire  commentators;  instanees;  suggestion  of  class  ofBibli- 
cal  Greek  and  Biblical  ITormeneutics;  improvements  in  the 
library  since  1845;  number  of  volumes  added;  defective 
cataloguing,  159.  Defective  arrangement  ofbooks;  defl- 
cioncy  of  College  library  in  books  of  classical  literature; 
slight  additions  made  in  that  department  since  1845 ; 
intention  of  providing  library  for  junior  classes,  160. 
Increased  supply  of  books  by  Dunboyne  students  since 
increased  grant  J no  special  instruction  as  to  composition 
of  sermons  given  in  witness’s  class;  nor  in  the  art  of 
catechetical  instruction ; no  special  teaching  on  that  sub- 
ject in  Jlaynootli ; Dr.  Delaliogue’s  proposition  as  to  tem- 
poral power  of  the  Pope  or  tlie  Church;  contrary  opinion 
never  maintained  at  Maynootli  to  witness’s  knowledge, 
161.  No  reason  to  apprehend  that  contrary  opinion  is 
maintained  by  any  student;  teaching  in  Jlaynooth  on  that 
suhj  ect ; some  power  in  temporal  affairs  necessarily  belongs 
to  tlie  ecclesiastical  authority;  mode  of  teaching  on  that 
subject;  directive  powa-  of  the  Pope;  the  Pope’s  power 
spiritual  in  its  end,  its  source,  aud  its  sanction,  162,  163. 
Dr.  Dclahogue’s  proposition  true  in  the  sense  intended  by 
him ; witness’s  opiinion  involves  neither  the  direct  nor 
indirect  temporal  power  of  the  Pope;  exposition  of  wit- 
ness’s opinions  on  tlic  subject  of  the  temporal  power,  163. 
Neither  the  Pope  nor  the  Church  has  the  power,  direct  or 
indirect,  of  intci-feriiig  with  the  sovei'cigniy  of  the  Queen 
ovei- her  subjects;  no  absolving  or  deposing  power;  right 
of  ecclesiastical  power  with  respect  to  elections  confined 
to  explanation  of  duty;  no  right  of  directing  vote  for  par- 
ticukr  candidate  except  when  duty  of  sustaining  that 
candidate  is  certain,  164. 

The  Eev.  Eichaed  Hackett,  Junior  Dean:— 


Distribution  of  duty  among  the  deans  of  superintending 
discipline ; numhov  and  situation  of  rooms  under  witness's 
charge;  no  special  charge  in  other  respects  over  theiumates 
of  these  rooms;  no  specialdivisionof  duty  of  superintend- 
ence at  recreation ; public  walks  ; number  of;  exemptions 
from,  105.  Duration  of;  association  of  co-diocesans  in 
after-dinner  recreation ; custom  not  enforced  by  sanction ; 
attendance  of  deans  on  exercises  out  of  class ; sermons  by 
students;  statute  as  to  monthly  literary  exercises;  monthly 
literary  exercises  discontinued— supplied  by  monthly  revi- 
sions  in  class ; public  disputations  by  Dunboyne  students; 

employment  of  Dunboyne  students  in  teaching,  166.  In- 
conveniences felt  by  Dunboyne  students  from  being  em- 
ployed in  lectuiing;  supply  ofbooks  possessed  by  students; 
improvement  in  that  respect  since  1845;  duty  of  deans  to 
examine  books  of  the  students;  Dr.  Brownson’s  review; 
general  nature  of  hooks  possessed  by  students;  insteuctions 
in  diurcli  ceremonies;  monitors — number  of,  duties  of, 
167  As  to  officers  taking  meals  with  students;  prece- 
dence of  deaas  over  professors,  and  over  Prefect  of  Dun- 
boyne csfablishracnt ; distinction  between  matters  spi- 
ritual aud  temporal;  Dr.  Delahogue’s  proposition  in- 
variably maintainetl,  168.  Dr.  Brownson’s  Review ; reli- 
gious instruction  imparted  by  deans  to  students ; festivals 
on  which  religious  instruction  is  given ; instructions  given 
on  first  Sundtiy  of  the  month;  nature  of  instruction  given 
on  Fridays, ’VVochicsdays,  and  Sundays;  time  occupied  in 
these  instructions;  nature  of  instruction  given  on  eve  ot 
festivals ; distribution  of  this  duty  among  the  deans,  109. 
Religious  instruction  given  to  senior  house ; week  s retreat 
at  Pentecost;  times  of  such  instruction  to  senior  students; 
spiritual  lecture  to  junior  students  on  Sunday  mornings ; 
hooks  read ; rule  of  Trustees  as  to  training  m religious 
ceremonies  not  yet  in  operation,  170.  Singing  classes  — 
numbers  in  ; instruction  in  composition  of  wrmoiis  ; ser- 
mons preached  by  students— criticisms  on ; instruction  m 
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catecliising  • desirable  that  senior  students  should  be  in- 
structed in  composition  of  sermons  and  catechising;  advice 
to  young  men  on  leaving  College  as  to  their  conduct  on 
the  mission,  171. 

The  Eev.  Jasies  O’Kane,  Junior  Dean : 
Decrease  in  number  of  students  who  remain  during  va- 
cation • personal  intercourse  between  de.ans  and  students ; 
witness  in  charge  of  portion  of  the  senior  house ; desirable 
that  each  student  should  have  a separate  room ; already 
the  case  as  to  senior  students ; might  be  arranged  as  to 
iunior  students ; increased  supply  of  books  by  students  of 
late  years;  preliminary  education  of  witness;  Armagh 
seminary,  172.  Training  in  classics  there;  composition; 
entrance  examinatinns—attendance  of  examiners  at;  ascer- 
taining fitness  of  students  for  ministiy;  President  s Council 

for  deciding  as  to  giving  of  orders ; fitness  for  orders  asoer- 
taiued  by  observance  of  general  conduct ; conversations 
between  deans  and  young  men,  173.  College  statutes  read 
aloud  at  commencement  of  year  only  ; provisions  oi  sta- 
tute as  to  assistance  of  deans  at  exercises  out  of  class; 
monthly  exercises  disused — monthly  revisions  instead ; 
President  present  at  them ; provisions  of  statutes  as  to 
sermons  by  students,  and  familiar  explanations  of  rudi- 
ments of  faith ; four  sermons  on  each  Sunday— attendance 
■of  superiors  at  them  ; provision  as  to  e.xplaiiation  of  rudi- 
ments of  faith  not  carried  into  effect  otherwise  than  by 
above  sermons,  174.  Montlily  revisions  carried  on  as 
ordinaiy  classes,  but  with  liability  to  be  examined  in 

matter  of  preceding  month;  examinations;  premiums  and 

honors  awarded  at  summer  examinations ; deans  take  part 
in  the  examinations;  deans  visit  students  at  study,  hotli 
thoir  rooms  and  in-tlie  study-halls;  -visils  of  deaus_ 
students' rooms ; periods  of;  duration  of ; nature  of,  1<5.^ 
Periods  of  study  in  the  study-halls,  and  in  tiie  students 

rooms'  visited  once  a day  in  the  halls  ; visits  unexpected; 
inspection  of  books  used;  advice  as  to  studies  ; nature  of 
Tisit.s  to  study-halls ; number  of  study-halls ; monitor 
presides  in  study-linll  in  dean's  absence;  admonitions  in 
case  of  breach  of  order,  !7S.  But  one  violation  of  order 
reported  since  witness  became  dean  ; attention  and  assi- 
duity of  students ; improvement  in  the  character  and  con- 
dition of  the  rooms ; larger  supply  oi  hooks ; improvement 
in  furniture  of  rooms ; health  of  students ; duty  of  dean 
in  case  of  illness;  infirmaries— state  of;  comparative  com- 
fort  of  infirmary  and  students  rooms;  baths;  caaeofrecent 
death  of  a student,  177.  Students  put  into  new  rooms  too 
soon;  nofire-piace  innewrooms;  ventilation;  dampness 
of  new  rooms — whether  cause  of  illuesa  of  student  ir 
question,  178.  Cause  of  delay  of  medical  attendance; 
resident mcdiealattendant;  caseof suddenillnessatnight;  , 
moans  of  ohtaiiiiDg  medical  assistance;  condition  of  the 
infirmary,  179.  Servants  attending  the  infirmary;  Dr. 
Corrigan’s  visits;. Dr.  O’lvelly’s  permission  obtained  for 
students  to  consult  Dr.  Corrigan  ; frequency  of  Dr.  Cor- 
ri'^au’s  visits;  Surgeon  Ellis— his  fees;  Dr.  Corrigan’s 
salary ; visits  of  Mr.  O’Kelly,  senior,  and  Mr.  O’Kelly, 
junior;  contemplated  removal  of  infirmary ; residence  of 
the  deans,  180.  Instruction  by  the  deans  in  composition 
of  sermons  andmode  of  couvej'ing  catechetical  instruetiou; 
no  such  instruction  except  criticism  on  Sunday  sermons  ; 
whether  sermons  are  uniformly  the  composition  of  the 
students  themselves;  instruction  on  that  subject  in  class 
of  English  rhetoric,  181.  Advice  to  students  as  to  the 
performance  of  their  duties  on  the  mission  ; advice  as  to 
political  matters;  Dr.  Delahogue’s  proposition  as  to  tern- 
poral  power  of  tlie  Pope  or  Church ; no  reason  to  believe 
that  any  contrary  doctrine  prevails;  “Dr.  Brownson’s 
Eevieiv"  prohibited  as  coming  under  the  denomination 
of  a periodical ; Dr.  Delahogue’s  doctrine  inculcated  as  a 
truth  to  he  embraced  and  believed ; complaint  among  the 

students  witli  respect  to  medical  attendance,  18d.  Dissa- 
tisfaction that  Dr.  Ellis  was  not  called  in  oftener,  183.  j 


The  Rev.  John  O'Callaghan 

Witness  entered  in  logic  class;  his  previous  education; 
had  not  readied  tlie  “Church’'  tract  in  ilayiiooth;  left 
Maynootii  in  tlie  beginning  of  tlie  third  year;  cause  of, 
and  circumstances  attending,  his  leaving,  183.  Loyalty 
not  infused— instance,  Lord  Norm.anby  s visit  in  183(>; 
Dr.  Wliiteliead's  speech  ; recollects  no  otha-  instance  of 
any  political  demonstration;  Dr.  lleuehau  present  and 
sang— otlier  persons  present;  origin  of  feast,  184.  Object 
of— duration  of;  quantity  of  wine  allowed;  Dr.  Wiiito- 
licad's  speech— wiietlier  likely  to  ho  overlooked  by  Dr. 
Montague,  185.  Joined  the  Established  tfiiurcli  ten  years 
ago;  mentioned  occurrence  .at  first  seven  years  ago ; otlier 
instance  of  manifestation  of  feeling ; student  arrested  for 
seditiouslanguage;  Mr.  Hawkes’ speoclies;  taking  of  o.iths 
of  allegiance;  nature  of  Mr.  Ilawkos' speeches,  180.  Nut 
treasonable  but  seditious;  oath  of  allegiance ; ease  of  the 
student  arrested  and  bailed  before  the  Duke  of  Leinster; 
reading  of  Bible  at  dinner— impei'fectly  licafd,  and  why ; 
witness  believes  (from  present  knowledge  and  experience) 
tliat  above  arrangement  was  made  to  prevent  Bible  being 
heard;  witness  never  possessed  a Bible,  187.  Nut  aware  of 
rule  that  each  student  should  possessaBible;  bookslentby 
studentstooneanother;  left  College  at  nineteen;  scriptural 
. instmetion  by  dean  ; cause  of  ivitness  ciinnging  his  faith ; 


entrance  examination ; Greek  Testament  read  at  school ; 
witness,  when  at  school,  directed  to  huniliisEiiglisliTesta- 
ment;  had  no  copy  of  NewTestament  at  Mayuooth;  mode 
of  conducting  divinity  lectures  in  class,  188.  Definition 
of  the  Church ; witness’s  opinion  of  entire  drift  of  teaching; 
religious  instruction ; instmetion  in  practical  duties  of  life ; 
teaching  in  this  respect  excellent ; conversation  with  Pre- 
sident on  leaving ; correspondence— no  reason  to  suppose 
interference  with ; one  instance  of  letter  being  read  to 
College  authorities,  1 89.  Not  treated  unkindly  by  follow 
students  in  consequence  of  cliange  of  opinion ; witness 
passed  tlirough  Trinity  College;  moral  and  religious  teach- 
ing of  deans  satisfactory ; as  to  possession  of  Bibles  by 
students ; custom  of  association  among  eo-diocesaiis ; the 
Bible— reading  of,  at  dinner;  uncovering  at  tiic  Sacred 
Name,  190.  Old  Testament  read  at  dinner  ; noise  neces- 
sarily occurred  during  that  reading;  occupations  of  witness 
after  leaving  Maynooth ; his  religious  habits  at  that  time; 
College  officers  in  witness’s  time,  391.  Circumstances 
wiiich  led  to  witness's  doubts  respecting  transubstantia- 
tlon;  mode  of  administering  oath,  192. 

The  Eev.  Walter  Lee,  e.d.,  Dean:— 

His  charge  of  junior  house,  192.  But  not  exclusively; 
visits  to  students’  rooms;  increase,  since  1845,  in  number 
of  books  possessed  by  students;  adviceas  to  studies;  nature 
of  visits ; greater  facility  as  to  discipline  in  junior  liouse, 
on  account  of  smaller  number  of  students ; advantage  of 
iiaving  separate  rooms,  193.  Suggestion  as  to  further 
division  of  the  College— that  scheme  quite  practicable ; 
ineonvenionce  of  large  numbers  dining  togetlicr ; general 
duties  of  witness ; witness’s  course  of  moral  instruction ; 
practice  in  other  colleges  for  superiors  to  dine  witli  students; 
adoption  of  that  practice  in  Maynooth  would  requu-e  re- 
construction of  entire  College  system,  194.  Why;  system 

of  free  intercourse  hetweeu  superiors  and  students  pre- 
ferable; impediments  to  its  introduction  at  Maynooth; 
dinner;  reading ofScriptureatdmuer,  195.  As  toclotlung 
professors  with  authority  of  deans;  no  deans  in  St.  Sulpice; 
intercourse  between  superiors  and  students  in  hours  of  re- 
creation; difficulty  ofintroducing  suggested  changes,  196. 

Special  training  on  tlie  Continent  for  system  adopted  there; 
difficulty  of  hearing  Scripture  read  at  dinner,  owing  to 
size  of  refectory ; object  of  reading  Scripture  at  diiimm ; 
possession  of  Bibles  by  students ; arrangement  for  supply- 
ing students  with  Bibles,  197.  Duty  of  Bursar  iii  that 
respect;  regulation  enforced;  instruction  in  preaching; 
confined  to  junior  classes;  desirable  for  divinity  students; 
ai-t  of  catechising ; exercises  in  composition  of  sermons — 
criticisms  on — instruction  conveyed  by ; exercise  not  per- 
formed more  than  once  ayeai-  by  each  student,  198.  Sys- 
tem defective  in  these  respects ; students  preach  according 
to  rotation;  infirmary:— stateof;  baths  in;  numberofstu- 
dents  in  during  last  winter;  duringprevious  winter;  acoom 
modationm;  visits  of  deans  to;  inquiries  made  on  visits ; 
visits  of  medical  attendants  to;  iufirmariaii,  199.  Duties 
of;  names  of,  for  last  five  years;  whether  attendance  on 
tlie  sick  satisfactory  on  the  whole;  nurses;  yearly  average 
of  deatlis  in  College;  general  character  of  complaints; 
Dr.  CoiTigaii's  visits;  average  of  deaths,  including  those 
who  leave  College  in  ill  health ; complaints  by  students  as 
to  medical  attendance,  200.  Duty  of  deans  as  to  medical 
atteudauce ; daily  list  of  sick  furnished  by  medical  attend- 
ant ; leave  of  absence  from  lectures ; mode  of  obtammg 
permission  to  go  to  infirmary ; no  report  besides  daily  list, 
except  in  special  cases,  201.  Mode  of  ascertaining  stu- 
dents’ absences  from  class ; no  list  of  those  absent  from 
class  through  illness;  attendance  of  surgeon ; Dr.  O KeUy 
decides  as  to  surgeon’s  attendance;  payment  of  surgeon; 
advisable  to  have  daily  list  of  those  in  the  infirmary,  sp^ 
cifying  complaints,  &c.,  laid  before  President;  as  to  spirit 
of  disloyalty,  202.  Instance  during  1847  or  1848;  intended 
address  to  Mr.  J.  O’Connell  prevented  by  President ; no 
reciin-enceof  that  spirit;  passed  away  with  the  excitement 
of  that  period;  exhortations  to  students  as  to  devotion 
to  clerical  duties ; instructions  as  to  obedience  to  superiors 
impressed  upon  them,  hut  not  allegiance  specifically;  why; 
taking  of  oath  of  allegiance,  20.3.  instruction  as  to_ taking 
the  oath;  mode  of  administering,  ^U'i.  Person  talking  tlie 
o.ath  bound,  notwithstanding  deviation  or  omission ; Dr. 
Delahogue’s  proposition  as  to  the  temporal  power  invari- 
ably uiaintaiiied  at  Maynooth,  205. 

Tlie  Eev.  Robert  Ffbescq  Whitehead,  d.d.,  Vice-Presi- 
dent : — 

List  of  clergy  ord.ained  from  Maynooth ; suggestion  of 
additional  Professor  of  Biblical  Greek  and  of  Sacred  Ora- 
tory, 205.  Sacred  oratory ; use  of  Froncli  sacred  orators; 
composition  of  sermons  by  students ; four  sermons  on 
each  Sunday  at  present;  defective  preacliing  owing,  in 
tlie  opinion  of  witness,  more  to  a want  oi  care  th.an  of 
capacity;  difficulty  of  iiaving  sermons  more  frequently ; 
catechising,  20(>.  Witness’s  own  instructions;  character 
of  sermons  delivered  at  Maynooth ; religious  instruction 
by  deans— annual  retreat ; licalth  of  students ; unfitnc»s  of 
senior  infirm.ary;  medical  attendance ; list  of  sick  ; object 
of  preparing  list;  absence  of  sick  from  class;  no  report  of 
state  of  the  house  to  the  superiors,  207.  'Whether  students 
arcsatisficdwithmedicaluttendanec;  doctur’svisits;  visits 
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of  consulting  physician;  notification  of;  iicquaintance  of 
the  deans  Ai'itli  illness  of  students ; suggestion  of  dailv 
written  statement  from  meclicnl  attendant ; witness’s  opi- 
nion of,  20$.  Employnient  of  student  as  infirniarian; 
patients  visited  by  j;r.  Corrigan  in  sitting-room  of  infir- 
inary;  removal  of  sick  students  to  infirmary;  permission' 
ot  deans  required;  no  dispensary  in  tiie  College,  209. 
Illness  of  the  student  who  recently  died  originated  in  his 
haying  a damp  room ; eomjilaints  of  the  eliest  and  lungi 
cluofly  prevalent  at  Maynooth;  frequent  occurrence  ol 
consumption;  want  of  means  of  airing  tlie  students'  linen; 
washing  of  the  linen ; difficulty  of  adopting  proper  means 
of  airing  linen;  new  buildings  not  yet  coiiipietely  dry; 
alleged  cause  tlio  want  of  sutiicient  mortar  between  the 
stones  arising  from  desire  for  exteinal  neatness  of  appear- 
aiice,  210,  21 1.  Elfects  of  damp  on  bcd-clotlies  and  dress  of 
students  ; suggestion  of  lieating  apparatus ; gas ; intended 
residence  of  the  Vice-President  in  new  liuildings;  ins 
present  residence;  entry  of  raiu-cause;  iron  windows 
notwaterpruof;  rooms  still  unpajiered ; looms  finished  as 
regards  masonry,  plastering,  an  l carpentry  work ; some 
rooms  stdl  unoccupied;  why?  2H.  Means  of  wnrmin-' 
corritlor.s  and  apartments;  otfects  of  increased  grant  on 
accommodation  of  students  ami  pixifossors ; previous  incon- 
venience of  having  a number  of  students  in  tlie  same 
room;  better  supply  of  books;  entrance  fee;  books  nece--- 
sary  for  students  at  entrance;  the  Bible,  more  khidl'y 
spirit  among  the  students,  and  anmiig  professors  • siioecli 
alleged  to  have  been  made  by  tiio  Vieo-Pre.ideut  at  feast 
on  occasion  of  Lor.  .Mulgravc’s  visit ; Viee-President  did 
speak,  but  in  no  sucli  Iniigtiago  or  spirit  as  alleged, 

^uty  of  the  autlionties  to  infortcre  and  repress  aiiv  such 
lanpagc;  President  was  present;  improbability  of  any 
such  spoecli  as  alleged  liavhig  been  spoken ; unture  of  the 
festival;  ctininiemor.ationoflxird  Mulgravc's  visit;  seven 
teen  years  ago;  period  of  the  day;  iluration  of  feast 
could  not  liave  lasted  beyond  eiglit  o’clock ; quantity  of 
winc.-thrcc  bottles  tooiglit  students,  21.'i.  Wine  alloL.i 
on  Ciinstmas  day  and  St.  Patricic’s  day ; singing  - clieor- 
ing  Mr.  O Connell  in  1835;  pr.ictice  as  to  takin'^’ oath  of 
allegiance ; written  promis,-'  by  students  against  belon-diiff 
lo  asocrots.ieicty,  214.  Sign.ature  in  College  register  to 
which  proim.se  i.s  prefixed  ; in  whoso  [ircscnce  subscribed  ; 
no  hook  containing  duties  of  students  e.xcept  the  Kegida 
l iemtis;  students  usually  have  a cojiy  of  tlie  Kemila 
liotatis;  statutes  road  once  a year;  duly  of  one  of  the 
deans  to  accompany  students  t.i  take  oath  of  allc"'iance' 
words  of  promise  against  belonging  to  secret  societies,’ 
every  profess.ir  had  been  a student,  and  all  the  officers, 
except  Senior  Dean,  2I;>.  2[(>,  As  to  exercise  of  catechising 
111  pai-Hh  church ; might  interfere  with  other  duties,  or  be 
done  negligently;  pi-opariUiou  requisite  for  sncli  c.xerciso- 
whether  that  is  not  an  argument  for  the  iiraciico;  proiia- 
ration  found  m theological  studios;  wimess's  reasons 
against  tlic  adoption  of  the  practice;  catceliclical  instruc- 
tion given  by  witness  to  junior  students;  retreats— at 
eiitrance_at  Pentecost,  210.  E.xercisos  during  rotront  • 
silence  during;  conductors  of  rctreut  during  last  ten  or 
twelve  yeaus ; pa.storal  theology  ; treatise  Do  Oblio'ationi 
bus  fttatuum;  instructions  |ireparatory  to  ordmation- 
retreats  of  junior  and  senior  students,  combined  as  to 
hewing  iIiraiTO,  bnj  Ml,o„-hoi  nalnrn  of  ,Ii,. 
comscs  ; two  discourses  d:iily ; all  students  not  obli  -ed  to 
attend  Pcut'jcdst  retreat  ;-trainiiig generally  ns  to  mrstoral 
duties,  217.  Dr.  Butler’s  Caiechism  taught  bv  u-itnes« 
nislructjon  asto  sacerdptalstate  and  .luties  given  in  course 
of  that  leaeliing.  and  in  teaching  Bible;  duties  of  pric.sts 
ascitizens;  classes  instructed  be  witncs.=  218  f'ominu 
iiication  between  students  amrtbeir  sinritual  directors’ 
retreats  when  eonduciod  by  members  of  Societv  of  Josns  ’ 
system  of  retreats  exists  in  every  eecl.  sianicai  estublisli- 
inent;  instnictioii  given  by  deans;  chiefly  by  Kenior  Dean- 
at  morning  and  evening  prayer  t,i  senior  house;  no  rule 
requiringMieaiis  to  give  instniction  at  specified  limes,  2I<) 
instnietions  to  junior  house  from  half-past  five  to  'i.\- 
i-.si.,  twice  a week ; tinie  occupied  in;  nature  of;  Presil 
dent  ami  Viec-President  do  not  attend;  duties  of 
le's  proposition  iiiv; 

, , ^ , , h oliiecr  in  the  College  

tauis  adilleroiitdocmue;  nor  any  student,  to  witness’s 
knowledge  or  bchot;  ifr.  Brownson's  Boview;  mode  of 
treating  question  of  tlie  Climvii's  temporal  power  by  tlic 
professm-s  ; ivaiit  tif  waiting  room  for  the  students’  friends, 

on  «» 

The  Very  Rev.  L.  1\  CusEnAN,  d.d.,  President 

Returns  of  ordinations  in  College ; iiiaiiv  receive  lower 
orders  in  College,  and  priesthood  af  tem  ards ; list  of  sub- 
deacons gives  nearest  appi-oximatioii  to  actual  number  of 
pncstpvlio  were  Maynooth^ 

no  Olliers  at  all  in  the  College ; no  person  wliatover  has 
canonical  power  to  send  a student  to  another  country 
student  may,  witli  lus  buhop’s  leave,  volunteer  on  suclfa 
mission  -222.  Of  priests  in  England  and  Scotland,  about 
twenty-five  received  tlieiroducatiou  at  Maynooth;  annual 
average  of  Maynooth  students  who  go  to  other  countries 
proporUoii  ot  Irish  priests  who  wore  educated  at  Maynooth 
on  the  mcrease;  suggestion  of  increased  intercourse  be-  j 


tween  professors  and  pupils ; not  advis.able  in  the  pre<ieiit- 
constitutiou  of  the  College ; disadvantages  of  2‘>3 
iiution  ofrespect.forautliority;  useful  influence  ofprofcs 
SOTS  would  not  be  increased;  as  to  pnu-tice  of  asso5iat  u? 
with  co-dioccsans  ; association  with  difi’erent  companionf 
at  dilfeveiit  periods  of  recreation,  viz.,  co-dioeesanc 
dmner;  ckss-fcllows  after  first  lecture ; indi-.crmiinately 
after  breakfast;  companions  chosen  according  to  appoinf 
uient  alter  supper;  practice  neither  encouraged  lio?  ffi^ 
coimsotl  bj.  Collfso  aatl.orttira,  2S4.  Whether  viS 
Ot  practice  would  bo  remarked;  would  not  Dad  (o 
refusal  of  orders ; have  not  heard  of  a monitor'aniinad 
verting  upon  violation  of  practice;  but  perseverance  in 
such  rioktion  would  be  considcrc.l  a peculiarity  • fusion 
between  students  Irom  different  parts  of  Ireland  advS 
geous;  suggestion  of  protessors  joining  in  religious  exer 
cises  22o.  Oiijcctions  to  the  proposal  that  professors  and 
pupils  sliould  take  their  meals  together ; whether  profes 
sors^  take  any  part  in  discipline  of  College;  duties  as  to 
discipline  imposed  on  professors  by  statures;  whether  it 
would  be  considered  an  impropriety  for  professors  to  visit 
the  students  in  their  rooms ; would  be  considered  singular 
--b.  Duty  ol  professors  to  have  their  pupils  modest  and 
docalc;  refers  to  their  conduct  in  class;  propriety  of  a 
professor  noticing  any  serious  disoi-der  taking  place  under 
Ills  eyes,  and  of  spoaluug  autliorilatively  to  the  student  in 
sucli  a ease;  as  to  alleged  inconvenience  arising  fromnro 
coireuce  of  deans  over  professors;  notiiing  strange  or  un' 
usual  in  such  an  arrangement,  227.  Relation  of  professors 
and  pupils  in  lecture  room  not  affected  either  wiy  bv  dis- 
connexion ot  professors  with  discipline;  as  to  professori 
conducting  public  walks;  no  such  case  has  evcroccim-ed- 
inniivisable  that  superiors  should  dine  with  students  on 
lesiival  dai  s ; analogy  of  Oxfoi-d  and  Cambridge  does  not 
apply ; as  to  raising  standard  of  education  at  entrance 
228.  Desirable  to  raise  tlie  stamlard  in  English  • to  what 
extent;  more  rigrorous  examination  for  higher  classes- 
suggosted  combiiiation  of  logic  and  natural  philosophy 
classes ; sucli  combination  inexpedient  in  the  opinion  of 
the  J resident,  and  liis  reasons,  22!),  Objections  to  present 
system  ; suggested  proposal  would  not  be  an  improvement 
and  why,  250.  Chemistry— absence  of  instruction  in- 
geo  ogy  i course  of  natural  pliilosophv  taught  by  Dr’ 
Calkn;  coui-se  before  Christmas ; after  Christmas  - nimj 
lecturcsweokly;  agricultural  chemistry;  geology;  natural 
liistory ; Ins  lectures  prclcctionary,  combined  with  calls: 
text-books,  231.  Possession  of  te.xt-books  by  students; 
no  sarutmy  by  the  autlioi-ities  as  to  possession  of  books 
by  students;  certain  class-books  must  be  procured  by 
students  at  entrance;  class-books  in  logic,  metaphysics, 
and  ethics ; tlie  Bible ; specification  of  the  books  required 
to  be  possessed  by  the  students,  232.  Books  read  durin-- 
study  lioiirs;  qualifications  for  Dunboyno  students;  dis- 
tinctions in  all  the  classes  taken  into  consideration  • no 
depreciation  of  studies  unreurosented  on  Council  - order 
ot  niatliomatical  lectures ; number  in  class;  suggestion  of 
giving  option  of  clioice  betivoen  several  courses  disap- 
proved of  ; Professor  Gillie’s  suggestion  of  making  attend- 
ance in  course  of  Greek  during  senior  years  necessary  for 
ihinboj  ne  candidatc.s  desirable,  if  practicabio,  233.  Profi- 
ciency of  Dunboyne  students  in  Greek;  whether  sufficient 
eiicoiii-ageinentis  given  to  kcejiingup  knowledge  of  Greek; 
indirect  effect  of  study  of  Greek  upon  general  tone  of  mind; 
whetlier  suiliciont  attention  to  English  literature;  general 
reading  <,t  tlieological  books  in  Erench  and  English,  234. 
i'l-onch  preachers;  publication  of  liooks  by  professors- 
expedieney  of  encouraging  ; want  of  text-books  in  mural 
theology  adapted  to  tins  country ; desirable  that  professors 
should  publisli  such  ivorks;  arrangement  of  course  of 
theology  by  President,  Vice-President,  and  Tlieological 
irolcssors;  ]movision  of  statutes;  President’s  Council 
^ci-s  troiu  Council  referred  to  in  above  statute,  235. 
ireatises  at  present  in  use  composed  by  prolessors,  wliether 
approved  ot  ns  required  by  statutes ; provision  of  statutes 
as  to  arrangement  of  general  courses  of  study,  now  at  an 
end;  witiidrawal  of  Biiilly  by  Tru.stees;  no  treatise  yet 
adopted  as  a porinanent  sulistituto ; no  council  licld  to  re- 
gulate c.iursc  of  studies,  tlieeuui'se  being  permanent;  as 
to  consulting  professors  on  adoption  of  text-books;  pro- 
lessors  recommended  Scaviiii  as  a substitute  for  Bailly, 
238.  \V  hethcr  desirable  that  class  books  should  be  pre- 
pared embodying  definite  course  of  teaching  of  College,  so 
as  to  serve  for  reference  on  mission ; impropriety  of  lettcr- 
ing  opinion  on  questions  left  fne  by  the  Ciiureli ; amount 
ot  authority  attacliod  to  text-books ; questions  in  whicli 
the  btate  is  interested,  237.  Moral  theology  does  not 
admit  of  such  a definite  line  of  teaching  as  dogmatic; 
libm-ty  in  questions  of  casuistry  ; mode  of  proceeding  if 
professor  were  anxious  to  publish  a treatise  and'  have  it 
ndopted  as  a ciass-book ; Councils  existing  in  tlic  College ; 

I residents  Council;  Council  of  discipline ; Councils  of 
studies  not  now  in  action,  238.  fiVhether  Professor  of 
Ivcclcsiastical  History  should  not  hare  a seat  in  the  Coun- 
cil; no  direct  concursus  for  Dunboyne  students;  all  Pro- 
lessors  ol  Tiieology  bound  by  third  clause  of  fifth  chapter 
ot  the  statutes,  239.  Wliether  observance  of  tliat  statute 
inquircil  into  at  visitations ; promise  by  professors  to  obey 
the  laws;  oxtcni  appointed  professor  takes  oath  of  alle- 
giance, and  signs  declaration  at  end  of  statutes;  at  what 
time  doctrine  mentioned  in  above  statute  is  incuicated; 
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positive  duty  to  do  sorDr.  Dulahogiie's  proposition  inva- 
riably niiuncained,  240,  Improvements  in  College  siiice 
increased  grant ; tendency  of  former  condition  of  College 
to  lower  tone  of  inanner  among  the  students ; importance 
of  improvement ; feast  on  Lord  Mulgrayc’s  visit  in  1636  : 
circumstances  under  wliicii  feast  was  given ; Dr.  Itenehan 
was  not  present ; remembers  having  been  engaged  else- 
where, 241 . If  he  had  sung  on  tliat  oceasion  he  could  not 
forget  it;  origin  of  tlic  feast ; usual  duration  of  such  feasts; 
speech  made  by  a student  named  O'Sullivan,  who  afterwards 
left  tlie  College,  242.  Case  of  llawkes ; O’Sullivan  gone 
to  America ; public  excitement  at  that  period ; no  j>oiitical 
speeches  permitted  to  be  delivered  within  the  College; 
contemplated  address  to  Mr.  John  O’Connell  suppressed 
hy  the  superiors  and  publicly  censured,  243.  Supplying 
of  students  witli  Bibles,  244. 

The  Very  Eev.  Miletius  GAFF.yEV,  n.u..  Senior  Doan: — 

Duties  of  the  deans— arrangement  as  to  visiting  the 
students’  rooms ; practicability  of  placing  a certain  number 
of  the  students  under  the  special  charge  of  eacli  dean; 
furtlier  division  of  the  College  necessary,  and  for  tiuit 
purpose  most  desirable  i practicability  of  effecting  further 
division,  244.-  Wliether  partial  separation  could  be 
effected  in  the  meantime;  association  -with  co-diocesans; 
proposed  division  as  well  of  junior  as  of  senior  house; 
junior  house  could  not  be  divided  witliout  now  buildings : 
difficulty  of  effecting  partial  separation,  24.6.  Suggested 
division;  tutorial  system ; efficiency  of  teaching  in  junior 
classes;  employmentoftheDunboyne students;  Dunboyne 
students  at  present  supply  the  phice  of  absent  professors, 
246.  'I'hird  classical  year  desirable ; Hebrew  class ; visits 
to  the  students’  rooms ; ecclesiastical  chant ; teaclier  of 
singing;  want  of  an  organ,  247.  Separation  between 
students  and  professors  ; system  at  St.  Sulpice  ; in  Home ; 
All-Hallows;  difficulty  of  effecting  desired  intercourse  be- 
tween professors  and  students  by  reason  of  tlic  difierence 
in  their  hours ; suggestion  that  superiors  should  tidse  their 
meals  in  common  hall  ivitii  tlie  students,  248.  Good 
effects  to  be  expected  from  such  change ; relation  between 
deans  and  students  ; after  dinner  separation  into  groups  of 
co-diocesans  popular  among  the  students,  249.  Diet ; re- 
creation before  dinner ; medical  attendance;  fees  to  medi- 
cal officers,  250.  Cominittcc  of  the  senior  students; 
formation  of  this  committee ; eontonls  of  the  nieraonal  of 
the  students;  reception  room  for  their  friends,  251.  Stu- 
dents who  left  the  College  in  consequence  of  illness;  case 
of  student,  who  Lately  died,  252.  Premiums;  suggested 
change  ia  mode  of  giving  premiums;  all  the  three 
students  called  to  premiums  should  gut  them,  254.  I’re- 
fcreaco  of  witness  for  St.  .Sulpicc,  and  his  reasons ; its 
success;  its  paternal  discipline;  its  order  and  regularity; 
the  previous  training  of  its  students  in  jjetits  semiuaires; 
its  spirit  of  charity  and  freedom  from  faction  and  cabal ; 
its  theological  teaching;  its  ecclesiastical  spirit;  potits 
seminaires,  2.55.  Course  in  the  Prench  colleges;  Roman 
seminaries  ; camaratas,  256.  Advice  to  students  as  to 
their  conduct  on  the  mission ; politics ; intended  address 
by  the  students  to  Mr.  John  O’Connell ; Lord  Miilgrave’s 
visit— feast  in  the  College  on  the  occasion,  257.  The  feast 
on  that  occasion  was  not  kept  up  till  eleven  o'clock,  as  all 
the  students  were  at  prayer  at  uhie  o’clock;  religious 
instruction,  25S. 

Mr.  Jacob  Owen,  Architect  to  the  Board  of  Works:— 

Witness’s  function  in  erection  of  new  buildings  limited 
to  general  inspection  of  work  done,  for  ascertaining  amount 
of  instalments  payable,  259.  Witness’s  opinion  of  the 
works;  damp ; to  what  attributable;  absence  of  fire-places; 
■want  of  ventilation;  means  of  curing;  ■windows;  supply  of 
light,  of  air,  260,  261.  Cost  of  repairs ; duty  of  Board  of 
Works  as  to  buildings;  their  practice;  expense  of  putting 
new  buildings  in  efficient  condition ; means  of  heating 
stoves;  gas ; hot  water,  261.  Fire-places;  window  sashes; 
dampness  of  students’  sleeping  apartments ; of  Vice-Fresi- 
dent's  apartments.  262.  Luibility  to  fire ; value  of  work 
done ; exi)cnse  not  increased  by  architectural  appearance  of 
building;  expenscof  fitting  up  library;  state  of  infirmary ; 
drainage;  sewerage;  arrangements  for  airing  linen,  263. 

Mr.  CoLESiAN  Galvin,  Divinity  Student: — 

Witness  from  Galway;  his  education  before  entering 
Maynooth;  mathomatics ; English;  entrance  examina- 
tion; Greek;  Latin,  266.  Teaching  in  Maynooth  as  to 
spiritual  and  temporal  power;  tetnporal  power;  teaching 
by  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History;  portion  of  moral 
theology  deferred  till  termination  of  course;  instruction 
m composition  of  sermons ; sermons  preached  by  students, 

267.  Criticisms  on  ; value  of;  teaching  on,  in  English 
class;  instruction  in  art  of  catechising;  infirmary;  want 
of  accommodation  in;  dissatisfaction  of  students  with 
medical  attendance,  268. 

Mr.  Thomas  O’Connoii,  Divinity  Student 

Witness  from  Sligo ; his  previous  edueatioii ; English, 

268.  Possession  of  Bible;  how  furnished  to  him  ; Bible 
class;  portions  of  Bible  read ; ecclesiastical  history,  269. 

Mr.  Christopher  Carroll,  Divinity  Student 

Witness  from  Galway ; previous  education ; English  ; 
French,  269.  Physics  ; Greek ; Latin,  270. 


is 

The  Eev.  Patrick  Lavelle,  Dunhoyne  Student • 

Witness  from  Mayo ; previous  education,  270.  Entrance 
examination  ; Greek ; Scripture  class ; Scripture  always 
studied  witii  Greek  Testament ; Hel>re\v ; mode  of  con- 
ducting theology  class ; treatise  De  Ecclesia ; temporal 
and  spiritual  power,  271.  Teadiiiig  ns  to  whether  alle- 
giance can  be  relaxed  or  annulled;  present  concurrence 
of  divines  as  to  tho  temporal  power  of  the  Pope ; advocates 
of  the  indirect  temporal  power  restrict  it  to  sovereigns 
within  the  pale  of  the  Church ; declaratory  power,  a mis- 
taken view,  272.  Elections;  priestcouldnotdeclareitasin 
to  Vote  oneway  or  another ; wliy;  no  discussion  upon  this 
matter  at  Maynooth;  instruction  as  to  duties  of  priests, 
and  specifically  as  to  their  duties  in  Ireland,  273,  274.  In- 
struction as  to  clerical  duties ; provision  of  the  statutes  as 
to  inculcation  of  allogianue;  wliether  carried  out;  treat- 
ment of  .heretics;  Bulla  Ccena)  not  published  here;  its 
publication  in  a volume  of  Bens’  Theology  docs  not  give 
it  the  force  of  fonnal  publication,  274.  Treatment  of 
lieretics,  275. 

Mr.  John  RLidden,  Divinity  Student ; — 

Previous  education  of  witness ; instruction  in  duties  of 
subjects;  in  composition  of  sermons.  275.  Association 
^vith  co-diocesans ; instruction  as  to  religious  duties ; infir- 
mary ; possession  of  Bible.  276.  Parts  of  Scripture  re.od; 
roafUng  of  Scripture;  meditation;  Biblical  lectures;  ad- 
vice as  to  study  of  Scripture,  277. 

The  Eev.  Patrick  Lavelle,  Dunboyne  Student ; — 

Indelicate  portions  of  moral  theology— mode  of  instruct- 
ing  in,  277.  Never  interrogated  in  class  upon  this  matter ; 
mode  of  teaching;  extract  from  Scaviui ; subject  touched 
in  the  spirit  of  that  extract,  278. 

Mr.  Daniel  Slattery,  Divinity  Student: — 

Witness  from  Kerry;  his  previous  education;  medical 
attendance  iu  Maynooth,  278.  Infirmary— medical  attend- 
ance in;  witness’s  opinion  of;  defects  of;  instance  of 
surgeon  not  being  called  in,  ia  a grave  case  ; surgical  at- 
tendance— how  procured;  inconvenienec  ■which  results, 

279.  Medical  dep.artmcnt ; election  of  Committee  of  Se- 
nior Divinit.v  Class' ; practice  sanctioned  by  Trustees ; how 
chosen ; junior  house  takes  no  part ; association  with  co- 
(Uocesnns;  how  far  a binding  custom;  difference  in  the 
functions  of  the  monitors  in  the  senior  and  junior  house, 

280.  State  of  the  infirmary ; application  respecting ; 

management  of  infirmary;  iiifinnarian;  new  buildings 

state  of;  whether  students  desire  to  go  to  the  infirmary  to 
avoid  the  cold  of  their  rooms,  281.  State  of  new  build- 
ings; treatise  “De  Ecclesia;”  Professor  Crolly’s  mode  of 
teaching;  teaching  as  to  allegiance ; distinct  teaching  as 
to  the  Pope's  temporal  power,  282.  Teaching  as  to  alle- 
giance, 283. 

BIr.  James  Flasnellt  and  Jlr.  P.atbick  Hurley,  Divinity 
Students : — 

First  witness  from  Mayo,  diocese  of  Tuam ; his  educa- 
tion previously  to  entering  Maynooth;  at  Baliinrobe;  at 
St.  Jarlath’s  College;  Euclid,  English,  French,  283,  284. 
Second  witness  from  Chire ; his  eilucation  previously  to 

I entering  Maynooth — in  Greek,  arithmetic,  alge'ura,  Eng. 

lish,  French ; state  of  inlinnary,  284.  Scliool  in  Killaloe ; 
school  in  Baliinrobe;  grounds  of  complaint  on  the  part  of 
the  students ; want  of  fixed  tribunal  to  appeal  to ; excel- 
lence of  the  discipline ; Committee  of  Senior  Divinity  Stu- 
dents known  to  the  authorities,  285.  Teaching  as  to  alle- 
giance ; treatment  of  lieretics ; Dunboyne  Establishment, 
whether  an  object  of  desire  to  the  students ; Dr.  Dela- 
liogue’s  proposition  as  to  temporal  power  maintained  in 
tlie  College  ; dehcato  portions  of  moral  theology  not  read 
by  first  witness ; second  irittiess  examined  as  to,  286.  This 
study  postponed ; temporal  power  of  the  Pope ; Dunboyne 
Establishment;  matters  complained  of  in  College;  state 
of  infirmary ; convenience  of  students  not  sufficiently  con- 
sulted; life  too  sedentary;  want  of  a little  exercise  before 
dinner,  287.  Recreation— public  walks,  283. 

BIr.  BIicuael  O'Sullivan,  Dunboyne  Student; — 

Previous  education  of  witness;  school  in  Killaruey; 
other  schools  iu  the  diocese ; English  exercises  in  May- 
nootli ; Greek  and  Latin  exercises,  288.  Time  absorbed 
by  Dunboyne  studies;  Hebrew;  as  to  teaching  of  junior 
classes  by  Dunboyne  students;  recurreuco  to  classics; 
temporal  and  spiritual  power ; spiritual  power  over  here- 
tics; want  of  reception-room;  of  common  reading-room  ; 
indelicate  portions  of  moral  theology ; treatment  of  and 
advice  respecting,  289.  Composition  of  sermons,  290. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Fagan,  Dunboyne  Student: — 

Witness  from  diocese  of  Bleatli;  his  previous  education; 
school  at  Blountuugent;  diocesan  seminary  at  Kavan,  290. 
teaching  at  Navau  seminary;  no  time  devoted  there  to 
English  hy  witness;  French;  instructions  in  composition 
of  a sermon  at  Maynooth;  ecclesiastical  liistory;  Scrip- 
ture; Hebrew;  temporal  and  spiritual  power,  291.  Autlio- 
rity  as  to  oath  of  allegiance;  Dr.  Delahogue’s  proposition 
regarding  tiie  temjioral  power ; su])positioii  of  sentence  of 
deiiositiou  at  picsent ; duty  in  that  case ; supposed  cxeom- 
niunicatiou  ; its  invalidity,  292.  Eflect  of  excommmiica- 
tioii,  2!13 
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The  Rev.  Charles  M‘Ani,By,  Dimboyne  Student : — 

Previous  education  of  witness ; school  at  Glenarm ; at 
Downpatrick;  diocesan  seminarj  at  Belfast;  English 
composition,  21)3.  Belfast  diocesan  seminary  ; possibility 
of  Dunboyne  students  assisting  in  teaching;  keeping  up 
of  classical  knowledge ; amount  of  leisure  enjoyed  by 
Dunboyne  students,  294.  Dr.  Delahogue's  proposition  as 
to  the  temporal  poM'er ; duties  of  priests  in  temporal  mat- 
ters ; Dr.  .Murray's  exhortation ; treatment  of  heretics ; 
taking  of  oath  of  allegiance,  295.  Indelicate  portions  of 
moral  theology — cautions  as  to  study  of,  296. 

The  Rev.  Patkick  O’Dosnell,  Dunboyne  Student : — 

Witness  from  Tipperary ; hisprevious  education;  Tliurles 
College;  instruction  in  English  in  Thurles,  296.  Tempo- 
ral power,  297. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  CAniLL.  Dunboyne  Student: — 

His  previous  education ; Carlow  College — studies  of  lay 
and  ecclesiastical  students  in;  distinctions  obtained  by 
students  of,  at  London  University;  theological  class-books 
in;  studies  of  ccclesiasticai  house;  of  lay  house,  297,298. 
Pupils  in;  intended  for  foreign  missions;  course  of  theo- 
logy in ; wi  itten  exercises ; instruction  in  Maynooth  as  to 
composition  of  a sermon ; criticisms  on  students’  sermons, 
298.  Temporal  power  of  the  Pope : students  who  have 
gone  on  foreign  missions — number  of;  indelicate  portions 
of  moral  theology ; instruction  as  to  study  of ; great  re- 
serve respecting  these  subjects,  299. 

The  Rev.  Daniel  Leaiit,  Clerical  Superintendent  of  the 
“ English  Church  Missions  to  Roman  Catholics  — . 

Witness  educated  at  JIa3Tiooth ; entered  in  1832,  in 
rhetoric  class,  299,  300.  Ciimplet- cl  college  course;  his 
previous  education  ; officers  of  College  in  witness’s  time  ; 
whether  instructed  in  duties  of  a subject;  impression  on 
the  subject  of  allegiance  kept  up  in  the  minds  of  the  stu- 
dents; no  instruction  on  that  subject;  no  teaching  adverse 
to  duty  of  allegiance ; Dr.  Delahogue’s  proposition  held 
by  Dr.  O'llanloi!,  300.  No  recollection  of  opposite  doc- 
trine being  taught;  Bailly's  teaching  on  duties  of  subjects; 
oath  of  allegiance  gainsaid  by  witness  in  taking,  and 
why;  afterwards  informed  that  lie  was  bound  by  oath, 
notwithstanding;  mode  of  taking  oath ; effect  on  witness’s 
mind  of  general  tone  of  College,  SOI.  Time  of  taking 
oath ; religious  teaching  in  interval ; no  instruction  as  to 
obligation  of  oath,  or  duties  of  subjects  in  that  time; 
impressions  created  by  association  with  students ; But- 
ler’s Catechism;  doctrine  as  to  oaths  or  contract.?  tvith 
heretics ; general  impression  on  mind  of  witness,  as  to  ob- 
ligation of  oaths  to  heretics;  witness  left  Maynooth  with 
impression  that  sucli  an  oath  was  binding,  302.  Taught  , 
that  where  rights  of  third  parties  are  involved,  oaths  can- 
not be  dispensed  with;  latitude  of  opinion  upon  disputed 
questions;  religious  instruction ; teaching  as  to  sixth  pre- 
cept in  R,  C.  Decalogue ; text-hook  on ; mode  of  teaching ; 
instructions  as  to  study  of;  the  Bible ; lectures  on  Sacred 
Scriptures,  their  nature,  amount  read,  303,  30-1.  Consid- 
ers instruction  in  that  department  detective ; mode  of 
conducting  Scripture  class ; Greek  Testament ; otlier  de- 
ficiencies in  teaching;  physics  class,  304-  Scriptural 
education ; instruction  in  writing  sermons ; did  not  preach 
when  on  mission ; directions  of  Council  of  Trent  as  to 
preaching ; teaching  on  sixth  precept,  and  matrimony 
treatise  ; injurious  tendency  of ; reason  for  this  opinion ; 
extent  of  injurious  tendency  as  discerned  by  witness ; re- 
pugnance of  students  to  these  matters ; coutraiy  effect  on 
others,  30.5.  Signs  of  levity  exhibited  on  one  or  two  occa- 
sions; power  of  the  Pope;  education  defective  from  teach- 
ing exclusive  tenets  of  the  H.  C.  Church ; preparation  in 
English ; personal  discipline ; evil  effects  resulting  from 
teaching  at  Mapiooth  ; wbctlier  sucli  result  observed  in 
fact ; witness's  impression ; knew  about  two  persons  in  the 
College  with  very  carnal  minds ; witness’s  conviction  as  to 
Maynooth,  306.  What  occurred  at  Maynooth  led  to 
immoral  conduct  auhsequcntly  on  the  mission ; tlie  two 
earmal-miuded  persons  e.xpollcd,  or  obliged  to  leave  Col- 
lege, 307. 

The  Rev.  Denis  Leyse  Brasbie  . 

Previous  education  of  witness  ; his  entrance  into  May- 
nooth;  studios  there;  professors;  teaching  as  to  duty  to 
Sovereign ; taking  the  oatli  of  allegiance  ; instruction  as 
to  allegiance,  307.  Dr.  Delahogue’s  proposition,  not  re- 
membered by  witness ; witness's  opinion  of  teaching  gene- 
rally; Scripture  education ; every  student  on  tiio  establish- 
ment furnished  with  a Bible;  composition  of  sermons  ; 
teaching  as  to  treatment  of  heretics  ; as  to  keeping  faith 
with  heretics ; allegiance  to  heretic  sovereigns  ; witness’s 
impression,  how  produced,  308.  Mr.  Kenny's  sermon ; 
feast  on  tlic  occasion  of  Emancipation  being  granted,  309. 
No  teaching  contrary  to  allegiance  ; removal  of  manuplc 
before  the  '•  3>oniinc  saivnm  ;’■  the  cause;  not  aware  th.at 
same  course  is  adopted  in  Roman  Catliolic  countries ; 
prayers  road  before  mass;  witness’s  observation  as  to 
teaching  in  Maynooth;  his  action  for  libel  against  the 
President ; Sir  Robert  Peel’s  statement  in  Parliament, 
uncontradicteil  by  College  authorities,  310,  311.  Matri- 
mony treatise ; witness  lectured  on  that  subject  by  Dr. 
O’Hanlon;  his  modeof  treating  it;  effects  of  this  teaching 
on  the  students’  minds,  311. 


The  Rev.  "WiLLiAai  John  Bcrke 

Education  of  witness ; ordained  before  completing  theo- 
logical course ; his  conduct  during  agrarian  disturbances ; 
joined  the  Protestant  Church  in  1844 ; theolopcai  studies 
in  Maynooth ; matrimony  treatise ; oath  of  allegiance, 
312.  Reigning  of  sickness  to  avoid;  mode  of  taking; 
Bible;  instructions  as  to  obligation  of  oath  of  allegiance; 
impression  on  witness’s  mind  on  that  subject,  313.  In- 
structions as  to  dispensing  power ; ivitness’s  impressions ; 
that  interdict  in  reign  of  Elizabeth  never  has  been  re- 
moved ; witness’s  reason  for  believing  that  oaths  to  here- 
tics do  not  hind;  two  reasons  for  oath  of  allegiance  not 
binding;  no  distinct  teaching  as  to  allegiance;  Dr.  Dela- 
hogue’s proposition,  314.  Lectured  upon  at  Maynooth; 
but  author  was  Galilean;  professor,  ultramontane;  con- 
demnation of  books  and  persons  of  heretics;  putting  off 
manuple  after  high  mass;  Domine  salvum  “whack”  re- 
gem;  prayer  for  the  Queen  before  mass;  not  read  in 
witness's  time;  grounds  of  witness’s  inference  that  dle- 
giance  was  not  due  to  a Protestant  monarch;  feast  on 
occasion  of  Emancipation ; Dr.  England's  song — reception 
of,  315.  "Whether  any  proposition  from  which  witness 
drew  inference  that  major  excommunication  and  interdict 
rendered  oath  of  allegiance  not  binding;  witness  refers  to 
instance  of  his  father's  loyalty;  witness  left  Maynooth  a 
rebel  of  the  first  water ; infers  nature  of  instruction  from 
change  in  his  own  feelings;  never  joined  in  prayer  for 
spiritual  benefit  of  heretics ; prayer-books  possessed  liy 
witness,  316.  Dr.  O’Hanlon’s  caution  in  giving  his  opinion 
in  class;  its  origin;  Scripture  studies,  317.  Witness  re- 
fers to  “the  Church  ofRome;”  extracts  given  by  witness 
to  account  for  impressions  on  his  mind  as  to  effect  of  ex- 
communication  and  interdict,  318.  Reference  to  Bailly 
oncensures;  reference  to  Cabassutius,  319.  Continuation 
of  extracts,  S20.  Whether  Christian  burial  denied  in  fact ; 
rule  not  enforced  in  Ireland ; why;  eonthiuatioa  of  ex- 
tracts—Bailly  ; causes  preventing  and  excusing  from  ob- 
ligation of  oaths ; four  cases  in  wliich  promises  can  be 
relaxed  or  commuted  according  to  St.  Thomas,  321. 
Seven  causes  of  dispensation  with  vows;  inference  of  the 
author  of  the  “Church  ofRome”  that  these  seven  causes 
prevent  the  obligation  of  an  oath ; because  dispensing 
power  exists  both  as  to  oaths  and  vows ; refers  to  Dr. 
McHiile’s  evidence  in  1826 ; passage  in  Bailly  refers  to 
vows,  not  directly  to  oaths,  322.  Proofs  required  of  state- 
ment that  same  causes  of  dispensation  apply  to  oatlis  as 
■tt'ellasvows;  former  answer  repeated;  because  dispensing 
power  exist  as  to  both,  it  must,  of  necessity,  be  exercised 
as  to  both,  under  the  same  circumstances ; difference  be- 
tween oaths  and  vows ; whether  oath  involving  the  right 
of  a third  party  can  be  dispensed  with;  effect  of  pontifical 
laws  and  edicts,  respecting  Mth  and  morals,  323,  324. 
Tenth  article  of  creed  of  Pope  PiusIV. ; third  canon  of 
fourth  Council  ofLateran;  thisdoctrine  not  directly  taught 
at  Maynooth,  but  witness  bound  to  it  by  oath  at  induction ; 
had  not  then  read  the  canon  in  question,  324.  Whetlier 
decrees  of  councils  not  affecting  faith  or  morals  binding; 
instiince  in  case  of  marriage  decrees  of  Council  of  Trent ; 
witness  referred  to  denial  of  authority  of  that  canon  in 
Delahogue;  summary  of  reasons  which  led  to  witness's 
disloyalty ; witness  not  aware  that  there  is  no  excommuni- 
cation of  Protestants  in  these  countries,  but  is  under  the 
impression  that  her  Majesty  lies  under  excommunication, 
and  as  such  is  excluded  from  Roman  Catholic  prayers; 
referred  to  Roman  Catholic  prayer-book,  325.  Referred 
to  prayer  before  mass ; witness  never  read  or  heard  of 
tliat  prayer ; never  heard  of  the  practice  of  reading  these 
prayers  before  mass,  326.  Witness’s  opinion  that  mass 
cannot  be  offered  for  heretics ; referred  to  passage  in 
Bailly ; in  Del.ihogue ; notwithstanding,  witness  adheres 
to  Ills  opinion ; whether  witness  ever  received  any  teaching 
to  the  contrary  of  these  passages,  327.  Contrary  impres- 
sion produced  on  witness’s  mind;  did  not  communicate 
that  impression  to  any  of  his  instructors ; nor  apply  to  the 
professors  to  reconcile  the  difference;  does  not  recollect 
professor  stating  Ms  difference  of  opinion  from  the  class- 
book  ; as  to  frequency  of  difference  between  professor  and 
class-book,  328.  Witness's  impression  that  professor  taught 
differently  from  class-book ; professor  being  an  ultramon- 
tane, witness  comes  to  that  conclusion ; reference  to  prayer 
in  pocket  missal  not  remembered  by  witness ; reference 
to  other  prayers;  never  heard  of  by  witness  before ; com- 
mencement of  canon,  329.  Witness’s  loyalty  on  entering 
Maynooth,  and  astonishment  at  disloyalty  witnessed  there; 
snbscqueutly  saw  rejison  to  consider  oath  of  allegiance  not 
binding ; that  practice  of  taking  oath  shonld  be  continued 
dill  not  appear  extraordinary  to  witness,  who  was  led  to  it 
gradually ; never  inquired  from  professor  on  the  subject  i 
came  to  the  above  conclusion  from  passages  about  excom- 
munication, &c. ; his  impression  that  it  was  done  to  throw 
du<t  ill  the  eyes  of  Protestants ; never  asked  about  it,  nor 
spoke  to  bis  fellow-students ; Dr.  Delahogue’s  proposition 
as  to  temporal  power,  and  his  refutation  of  argurneuts 
from  councils,  330,  331.  But  Delahogue  was  a Galilean, 
and  ultramontane  doctrines  were  inculcated  in  Maynooth ; 
witness's  attention  directed  to  tliese  portions  of  Delahogue; 
but  impression  on  his  mind  that  they  were  not  adopted; 
Dr.  O’llanlon  the  professor ; sources  of  extracts  read  from 
“ Church  of  Rome ;”  originals,  to  what  extent  read  by 
witness;  materials  for  his  present  examination,  331.  Re- 
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ception  of  Council  of  Lateran ; administering  of  oatit  of 
allegiance  by  witness  in  Gahvay  a year  after  liis  ordina- 
tion; thouglit  it  binding  then;  was  not  then  disloyal, 
owing  to  his  father's  influence ; afterwards  reverted  to  his 
former  opinion,  in  Clare ; cause  of  the  cliange,  332. 

The  Eev.  Tbomas  Buti.ee,  d.d.  t— 

Education  of  witness  ; College  of  St.  Thomas  in  Rome  ; 
Irish  College  in  Rome,  333.  Irish  students  in  the  Pro- 
paganda; Collcgio  Romano ; Collegio  della  Propaganda ; 
witness’s  residence  at  Malta ; his  studies  in  Rome ; differ- 
ence of  teaching  at  foreign  colleges  and  that  of  Maynootli 
as  to  the  sixth  precept ; studies  at  Malta;  study  of  Scrip- 
ture, 334.  Weekly  delivery  of  sermons;  ordinance  of 
Council  of  Trent ; teaching  as  to  sixth  precept ; manner 
of  teaching ; passed  over  in  St.  Thomas’s'  College ; "why, 
335.  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  studied  bywitness;  relation  of 
citizens  to  the  state  not  dwelt  upon  in  foreign  colleges ; 
duty  of  allegiance  enforced  to  Protestant  and  Roman  Catho- 
lic sovereigns  alike ; doctrine  of  Roman  Catholic  Church 
as  to  status  of  the  Queen  in  respect  of  excommunication ; 
nature  of  heresy  •which  produces  excommunication ; dis- 
tinction between  a person  excommunicated  “ipso  facto” 
and  one  to  be  excpnimunic.ated ; •witness  a member  of  the 
Church  of  England,  336.  Prayers  for  heretics ; sovereign 
not  prayed  for  in  the  canon  of  the  mass,  unless  a Roman  : 
Catholic;  why;  sovereign  prayed  for  in  prayer  before  mass;  | 
mass  can  he  offered  for  the  temporal  welfare  of  a heretic,  j 
if  his  conversion  he  also  prayed  for ; statement  of  dis-  | 
tinctions  made  in  this  matter ; practice  of  reading  prayer 
before  mass,  including  prayer  for  the  Queen,  337.  Wit- 
ness's opinion  of  difference  between  priests  educated  at 
Maynootli  and  those  educated  abroad;  in  respect  of  loyalty; 
in  respect  of  learning ; as  to  effect  of  increased  gi-ant ; 
knowledge  of  classics ; Greek  as  well  as  Latin ; Sacred 
Scripture ; sixth  precept  not  taught  at  Maynootli  so  as  to 
he  injurious  to  morals  of  students,  338.  Association  of 
professors  with  students  at  Malta ; instructions  as  to  mode 
of  dealing  with  female  penitents ; as  to  power  of  Pope  over 
temporalities ; never  heard  of  distinction  between  alle- 
giance due  to  orthodox  and  heretical  sovereign ; releasin'^ 
power;  contracts  with  heretics ; distinction  in  meaning  of 
the  word ; old  civil  laws  on  the  subject ; contracts  with 
heretics  binding;  no  power  of  absolving  from  contract, 
even  for  the  good  of  the  Cliurch,  339.  Decisions  of  St. 
Thomas  in  morals,  how  far  binding ; not  bound,  as  a 
Thomist,  by  Ms  writings  on  moral  theology;  deprivation  of 
princes  comes  under  moral  portion;  not  bound  by  these 


opinions;  correspondence  between  Trustee  and  Cardinal 
Prefect ; passage  as  to  SS.  Augustine  and  Thomas ; obj  ect 
of  Cardinal  in  this  passage ; witness's  suggestions ; morality 
of  the  people  of  Ireland,  340. 

The  Rev.  Heney  Neville,  Professor  of  Theology : 

Distuiction  of  heresy  into  material  and  formal;  applica- 
tion of  this  distlnctiou  to  Protestants  of  these  countries, 
341 . Excommunication : its  nature  and  effects ; Protes- 
tants not  under  excommunication,  342.  Interdict:  its 
nature  and  effects;  those  countries  not  mider  interdict;  it 
has  no  temporal  effects,  343.  Temporal  consequences  re- 
sulting from  exconi  nmnication  when  the  party  is  denounced 
by  name ; no  denunciations  occur  with  us ; Catholics  can 
pray  for  heretics  or  parties  under  excoinmmilcation ; ex- 
ception, 344.  Mass  can  he  offered  for  persons  outside  the 
pale  of  Church ; authorities  cited,  345.  Slanner  in  which 
mass  may  be  offered  for  persons  not  in  the  Church,  346. 
Mass  can  be  offered  directly  for  temporal  good  of  person 
not  within  the  pale  of  the  Church ; usage  in  tMs  country 
topray  for  the  Sovereign.  347.  Custom  of  praying  for  the 
Queen  in  Maynootli,  348.  Effect  of  excommunication- 
privation  of  ecclesiastical  burial;  how  it  affects  this 
country ; civil  punishments  of  heresy ; allegiance  not  in- 
terfered with  by  excommunieatiun  or  interdict,  349. 
Priests  do  not  swear  their  belief  in  those  canons  of  Lateran 
that  assert  temporal  power  to  the  Church,  350.  Divided 
opinions  of  theologians  about  the  binding  of  pontifical 
laws;  Dens’ Theology  not  made  a means  of  introilucing 
new  canon  law,  351.  Oath  of  allegiance  made  to  heretic 
. valid ; explanation  of  one  of  causes  impeding  obligation  of 
an  oath,  352.  Reading  Scripture  not  forbidden  in  May- 
nooth;  Ultramontanismand  Gallicanism,  363.  Temporal 
power  of  Pope  not  taught  at  Maynootli ; matrimony  trea- 
tise— when  and  how  taught  at  Maynootli,  355. 

The  Rev.  Laurence  Gillic,  Professor  of  Sacred  Sci-ipture 
and  Hebrew; — 

Teaching  in  Sci'ipture  class;  extent  of  Sacred  Scripture 
read ; Irish  College  in  Paris,  356.  Desirable  that  pro- 
fessors should  write  class-books;  proposed  cliange  in  Di- 
vinity classes ; examinations;  Biblical  Greek,  357.  Mode 
ofteachingin  Scripture  class ; commentators,  358.  Study 
of  Hebrew  by  Dimhoyne  students ; provision  of  statutes 
as  to  employment  of  Dunhoyne  students  in  teaching,  359. 
Entrance  examination ; intercourse  between  professors  and 
students;  doctrine  as  to  spiritual  and  temporal  power,  360. 
Library  for  junior  classes,  361 , 
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The  Rev.  J.  O'Hanlon,  h.d..  Prefect  of  the  Dunboyne 
Establishment,  and  Librarian; 

Oaths  and  contracts  between  Roman  Catholics  and 
heretics ; coercion  of  heretics ; limitation  of  Dr.  Slevin’s 
doctrine ; authority  of  the  Pope  as  to  the  right  or  duty  of 
revolt  against  the  civil  power;  mode  of  treating  subjects 
relating  to  the  state  of  marriage,  361.  Duty  of  allegiance, 
how  inculcated ; provisions  of  statutes  as  to  class-books  and 
subjects  of  study,  how  carried  out;  intercourse  between 
professors  and  students,  362. 

The  Rev.  P.  Mdeeat,  d.d.,  Professor  of  the  First  Class  of 
Tiieology ; 

Questio-s  I.  OallisundconlractibctwecnJXoman  Catholics 
and  others — Answee.  Reasoning  of  Bccanus  on  above 

question,  363.  Question  II.  Coercion  of  heretics Answer. 

Tenor  of  Bulls,  363.  Sect.  }.  Spiritual  punishment  of 
heresy ; excommunication ; grievousness  of  sin  of  lieresy 
according  to  Roman  Catholics  ; pertimeity  required  for  sin 
of  heresy;  conditions  of  this  pertinacity,  364.  Not  certain 
tliat  all  Protestants  are  heretics ; ■witness's  opinion  cou- 
flrmed  by  testimony  of  eminent  Roman  Catholic  divines ; 
references  to  testimonies ; meaning  of  habit  of  faith illus- 

tration, 365.  In  what  way  Protestants  excommunicated ; 
p , l^mporalpimishraentofheresy;  general  cliange 
01  opinion  regarding  it ; opinions  of  modern  Protestant 
wnters;  inexpediency,  intrinsic  and  accidental,  366.  D.oc- 
wme  of  witness  on  temporal  punishment  of  heresy,  367. 
Doctor  Dens  ; his  arguments  for  temporal  punishment  of 
heresy  refuted,  368.  Objection  anticipated ; opinion  and 
Ucniied  doctrine ; confirmation  of  witness's  doctrine  by 
approved  Roman  Catholic  divines,  369.  Heresy  not  essen- 
tially involving  opposition  to  government,  &c. ; mode  of 
wntrover^  recomniondod  by  witness.  Quicstion  III. 

‘ owes  of  Pope  to  decide  on  rif/ht  or  duly  of  revolt Ans'wer; 

beet.  I.  Practice  of  the  Popes in  ancient  times,  370. 

J.n  modern  times.  Sect.  2.  Authority  of  Holy  See; 
general  question,  one  of  ethics,  which  Church  has  power 
w uetine,  but  has  only  defined  duty  of  ol)ediciic.e  to  civil 
Af'cf  ei  cathedra,  371.  Doctrine 

I at.  Alphonsiis  Liguori ; important  Papal  documents ; 
emsG  in  oath  taken  by  bishops ; teaoliing  of  See  ol  Rome 
keeping  faith  with  hci-eties,  on  oath  of  allegiance,  &c. ; 
raeamng  of  clause  in  bishops’  oath,  372.  E.xtract  from 
Renedict  XIV. ; clergy  who  speak  disre- 
pcctimiy  of  government  to  be  punished  severely;  aforesaid 


clause  ID  bishops’  oath  cancelled;  clause  added;  decision 
of  Pope  as  to  right  of  revolt  in  particular  case ; no  Pope 
would  issue  such  decision;  such  decision,  if  issued,  not 
binding;  witness  guards  against  disrespect  towards  Pope- 
doctrine  of  lawfulness  of  resistance  never  to-  be  preaclied 
to  people,  373.  Grounds  on  whicli  witness  does  not  base 
his  doctrine:  grounds  on  which  he  r/oes  base  it;  conditions 
of  lawful  revolt ; impossibility  of  Pope  iisccrtaiiiing,  witii 
sufiicicnt  certainty,  existence  of  tliose  conditions ; limit  of 
Papal  power  admitted  by  all,  374.  Cousequences  of  Papal 
decismn  111  favour  of  revolt ; objection  to  witness’s  doctrine 
anticipated,  and  answered  from  Papal  documents  - duty  of 
obcdieucc  to  invalid  precepts;  duty  of  disobedience  375 
Question  IV.  Indelicate  portions  of  Mural  Tlwdmw— 
Answee;  students  aeter  interrogated  therein;  instruc- 
tions given  by  professor  towards  close  of  divinity  course  ■ 
heads  of  lecture  in  reference  to  duties  of  married  state  • 
sins  against  chastity;  doctrine  of  tiicologians  thereon- 
tlieologiea!  knowledge  thereon:  importimce  of;  whence 
derived,  376.  Duties  of  confessor;  special  solicitude  for 
youth;  duties  of  parents;  iiiflueiice  of  confession  on 
purity : witness’s  personal  testimony  thereto ; nature  and 
necessity  of  contrition  ; requirements  for  a valid  confes- 
sion, 37,.  ‘Theological  treatises  on  the  present  matter; 
why  some  of  them  so  diffuse;  character  of:  theologians 
who  wrote  them  ; reading  of  those  books;  how  justifiable; 
confirmation  of  witness’s  views  ami  reasoning,  378.  Ques- 
noN  V.  Alleyimce ; Pouser  of  dispensim,  in;  witness’s 
liusitation  as  to  remaining  questions;  College  statutes 
379.  Bye-Iavvs:  how  framed  and  observed;  instances 
illustrative  of  mode  in  whicli  Trustees  make  bye-laws 
and  regulations ; witness  declines  to  suggest  a remedy. 
Answee  to  Question  V.  Too  much  bye-law  making 
380.,  Witness  omits  particular  and  cmpliatic  observance 
of  statute,  in  literal  sense,  as  useless;  but  carries  out  its 
practical  moaning  and  spirit ; Pope  considered  by  the  dis- 
loyal as  an  opponent;  disloyal  and anti-social tlieories,  6ic., 
381.  Witness,  of  late  years,  lectures  specially  against 
them ; training  of  students  in  riglit  feelings  on  the  afore- 
said, liow  to  be  effected,  382. 

The  Rev.  Geoege  Ceollv,  Professor  of  Theology:— 

Doctrine  taught  in  Maynootli  regarding  tlie  obligation  of 
an  oath  pledged  to,  or  a contract  made  witii  a liereiic  by  a 
Roman  Catholic;  the  subject  of  which  the  Bulls,  Adtnanus 
tuas  aud  Sinyulari  nobis,  treat,  383.  Different  ends  for 
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which  matrimony  has  been  ordaineJ — difference  be- 
tween the  effects  of  ecclesiasticnl  and  ciril  impediments; 
laws  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  regardiuj'  marriage 
wlien  the  contracting  parties  are  both  Catholics,  384. 
Ordinances  of  the  civil  power  regarding  matrimony ; of 
marriage  contracted  between  Cliristians  when  neither  of 
the  parties  is  a Roman  Catholic ; when  one  of  tlie  parties 
is  a Catholic  and  the  otiier  a lieretic,  385.  The  declara- 
tion of  Benedict  XIV.  regarding  the  law  of  ihe  Council 
of  Trent  is  not  a dispensation  but  an  interpretation  of  its 
genuine  meaning;  declaration  of  Bius  VI.  respecting 
mixed  marriages  in  Ireland ; demand  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon;  decree  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  II. ; meaning  of 
the  word  “heretic,”  386.  The  sin  of  positive  infidelity 
or  of  heresy  is  not  committed  except  by  a wilful  rejection 
of  the  veracity  of  God  ; difference  between  infidelity  and 
heresy;  the  Church  of  Christ  hath  a body  and  soul;  who 
belong  to  the  soul  of  the  Churcli  ? who  belong  to  the  body 
of  the  Church?  387.  The  Church  of  Christ  includes 
occult  heretics  and  baptized  infidels ; members  of  heretical 
societies  may  not  be  guilty  of  tlio  sin  of  heresy,  and,  there- 
fore, may  not  be  real  heretics ; Catholic  doctrine  respect- 
ing material  and  formal  heresy ; Cardinal  De  Lugo ; in 
what  sense  Christian  societies,  which  are  separiited  from 
the  Roman  Catholic  Churcli,  are  called  heretical,  388.  A 
member  of  a heretical  society  may  he  only  a material 
heretic,  and  may  be  saved  if  he  die  either  without  having 
forfeited  the  grace  of  baptism  by  grievous  sin  or  with  true 
sorrow  for  the  sins  he  has  committed;  persons  who  have 
been  educated  in  societies  separated  from  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic  Church,  cannot  enter  that  Church  so  long  as  they 
believe  her  faith  to  he  false ; members  of  heretical  socie- 
ties, who  arc  invincibly  ignorant  of  the  truth  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  may  inculpalily  reject  her  authority, 
and  may,  at  the  same  time,  make  true  acts  of  faith  re- 
specting other  articles  which  are  sufliciently  proposed  to 
tlieni,  389.  A person  may  reject  both  the  truth  and  autho- 
rity of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  through  ignorance, 
and  may  still  he  a Catholic,  390.  Punishments  of  heresy 
of  two  kinds,  spiritual  and  temporal;  spiritual  punish- 
ments of  heresy;  not  only  inculpable  ignorance  of  the 
Church  herself,  as  well  as  of  the  doctrine  which  she  pro- 
poses, but  even  that  which  is  grievously  sinful  or  expressly 
desired,  excuses  from  the  sin  of  iicvesy  and  from  its  penal- 
ties, 391 . The  Church  cannot  inflict  temporal  punish- 
ments on  heretics;  of  the  right  of  the  State  to  inflict 
temporal  punishments  on  heretics ; the  extent  of  the  civil 
authority  over  those  who  are  subject  to  it,  392.  Itchiefly 
and  primarily  regards  temporal  matters;  may  punish  those 
who  publish  opinions  subversive  of  all  religion  and  of 
social  order;  declaration  of  the  “Rights  of  Man”  by  the 
Constituent  Assembly  of  France;  the  State  should  have  a 
religion  as  well  as  a public  morality,  compatible  with  a 
wise  toleration  ; opinion  of  Fenelon ; opinion  of  Burke, 
393.  Revolutionists  do  not  trouble  themselves  about  the 
Pope’s  opinion  as  to  the  right  or  duty  of  rebellion;  the 
Catholic  Church  never  has  decided,  and  never  will  decide, 
the  question  whether  rebellion  may  sometimes  be  justifi- 
able, or  is  always  wrong;  doctrine  of  the  Maynooth  Col- 


lege elass-book,  394.  The  Pope,  as  head  of  the  Church, 
has  not  a divine  right  to  decide  the  temporal  disputes 
which  may  arise  between  sovereigns  and  subjects;  office 
of  the  Pope  and  of  the  Church  in  relation  to  natural, 
divine,  and  civil  laws;  it  is  not  for  the  violation  of  tiie 
natural,  divine,  or  ecclesiastical  laws  that  a prince  may 
be  deposed,  but  for  the  violation  of  the  laws  of  society  and 
of  the  civil  contract  between  himself  and  his  subjects; 
the  relation  between  sovereign  and  subjects,  395.  Doc- 
trine taught  in  Maynooth  respecting  the  duties  of  the 
married  state;  delicate  subjects  form  a very  small  portion 
of  the  Maynooth  course ; and  every  precaution  is  used  to 
prevent  them  from  producing  the  slightest  evil  influence 
on  the  mind  of  the  student ; mode  of  interrogating  in  the 
confessional,  396.  With  regard  to  sins  against  the  sixth 
precept  in  particular;  general  doctrine  of  modern  approved 
Catholic  writers  on  this  subject,  397.  Witness’s  teaching 
on  this  subject ; effects  of  the  Maynooth  teaching  on  the 
morality  of  the  priests,  and  of  the  people  who  frequent 
tlie  confessional;  how  the  dujy  of  allegiance  is  inculcated, 
398.  The  manner  of  acting  when  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
laws  come  into  collision;  civil  allegiance  cannot  be  relaxed 
or  annulled  by  any  power  or  authority  whatever;  neither 
the  Pope  nor  the  Church  can  relax  or  dispense  in  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  399.  Mode  of  arranging  the  theological 
lectures  for  each  academical  year ; connexion  between 
science  and  religion ; compilation  of  treatises  by  tlie  pro- 
fessors, 400.  Defects  in  the  management  of  the  junior 
departments ; students  axe  not  allowed  an  opportunity  of 
attending  the  lectures  of  the  Professor  of  Elocution ; ad- 
mission of  laymen  as  teachers  in  the  classical  and  otlier 
literary  departments;  the  advantage  of  disposing  of  chairs 
by  public  concursus,  401.  Election  of  professors;  too 
mucli theology  in  tlie  junior  departments;  employment 
oflaytutors,  402.  Nofriendlyintercoursehetweensupe- 
riors  and  students;  arbitrary  power  of  excluding. from 
orders;  superiors  and  students  should  dine  together  and 
meet  in  friendly  intercourse  during  the  hours  of  recrea- 
tion; students  excluded  from  public  exhibitions;  course 
of  public  lectures,  403. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Nevulle,  Professor  of  Theology: — 

Validity  of  oath  and  contract  made  to  heretics,  and  obli- 
gation of  them,  same  as  if  made  in  favour  of  Catholic 
party ; physic^  coercion  of  heretics  not  inculcated  at 
Maj’nooth  at  present,  404.  The  Pope  cannot  decide  in 
particular  the  right  and  duty  of  revolt,  though  it  belongs 
to  his  office  to  (ieclare  the  duties  of  allegiance  in  general ; 
mode  of  treating  subjects  relating  to  married  state;  duty 
of  loyalty— how  inculcated ; provisions  of  statutes  witli 
regard  to  class-books  and  subjects  of  study — how  carried 
out,  405.  Intercourse  of  professors  and  students  confined 
to  class  halls  chiefly,  406. 

Rev.  Henry  Neville's  Answers  to  Questions  on  Matrimony, 
406. 

The  Rev.  P.  Murray's  brief  statement  of  the  theological 
course  of  Maynooth  College,  408.  Outlines  of  a plan  for 
the  employment  of  the  Dunboyne  scholars  as  lecturers  in 
the  Divinity  Class,  4i2. 
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Ddbliu,  Wednesbay,  2Sth  Septeleek,  1833.  !sa.  S,pt».i„,l853. 

Eey.  Matt)ys«i  Flanagan,  d.d.,  p.p.,  Seci-etaiy  to  tlie  Board  of  Trustees,  examined.  T“ 

1 You  have  haiidod  to  the  Oommissioiiers  a list  of  tho  officers  coimected  with  Mavnooth  *'i*“*s*"- 

CoUego,  with  the  dates  of  their  appointment,  in  continuation  of  a former  return  laid  before 
the  Connmssioners  of  luqniry  in  1826,  distinguishing  such  as  were  afterwards  consecrated 
bishops;  also  a list  of  the  Trustees  appointed  from  their  several  provinces  since  that 
period,  noting  such  as  had  been  students,  or  professors,  or  both,  in  the  CoUego  together 
with  a list  of  the  present  superiors,  professors,  and  officers,  and  their  salaries!  and  of  the 
present  Trustees,  lay  and  ecclesiastical.  You  have  also  furnished  the  Conimissioiiers  with 
extracts  from  this  journal  of  the  Trustees,  of  every  statute,  warrant,  or  order  issued  bv 

increased  grant  made  by  the  Parliament  m 

2.  You  have,  in  your  written  answers  to  the  written  questions  of  the  Commissioners  Eloclionoflraslee!. 
enumerated  the  various  meetings  of  the  Trustees,  with  the  dates  and  average  duration  of 
each  since  1826,  and  besides  that  the  names  of  the  Trustees  in  attendance  at  each  meeting 
Knee  1844.  V'lU  you  state  by  what  arrangement  the  Trustees  are  selected  ?— The  hrst 
Trustees  were  named  in  the  onginal  Act  of  Parliament  passed  for  establishing  and  endow- 
ing  a Roman  Catholic  coUoge  ainongst  whom  were  included  tho  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Ireland,  the  Chancellor  of  the  E.xohequor,  and  the  three  Chief  Judges.  By  a subsequent 
Act,  hy  which  the  College  of  Ma.ynooth  was  actuany  established,  the  Lord  Chancier 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  three  Chief  Judges,  ceased  to  he  Trustees,  being 
cousti  utod  Visitors,  and  only  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  Roman  Catholic  lay  Trustees  originalW 
named  were  retained  vis.,  elev^eii  ecclesiastical  or  episcopal  Trustocs-three  for  Ulster 
hree  or  Munster  and  five  for  Connaught  and  Leinster,  th/ee  and  two  for  each  alternaS 
so  that  when  the  Jird  Trustee  of  either  province  died  or  resigned,  the  right  of  appoint- 
ment fell  to  the  other  province.  The  nmiibor  of  lay  Roman  Catholic  Truitees  orighially 
named  was  SIX,  diieHy  composed  of  the  heads  of  tho  highest  Roman  Catholic  familierin 
Iieknd.  In  vu-tuo  of  the  same  Act  of  Parliament  the  same  number  of  Trustees  was  to  be 
them  electing  a new  member  to  fill  each  vacancy  as  it  occurred-seven  of 

them  to  form  a quorum— and  the  same  distribution  of  ecclesiastical  Trustees  among  the 
provinces  was  to  be  preserved.  rue 

A Is  there  any  particular  form  or  rule  observed  in  the  election  of  Trustees  2— At  the 
«sfgnRZ'“m  X ® ‘in?  ^.‘-nstees  following  the  occurrence  of  a vacanev  by  death  or 
resignation,  on  the  vacancy  being  announced,  if  it  is  of  an  ecclesiastical  Trustee  the 

LTms  nmUnce°  8o  made  proposes  a snifinAn 

sXA  f i’6  ,“08*  it.  and  the  nomination  being  seconded  b?  a 

Sr  A ““e°d  is  unanimous 

S ' 1 '•acaiicy  is  of  a lay  Trustee,  an  archbishop  proposes  generally  the  hoil 

Itt  J ' ‘in  pion  named  is  unAimously 

“y™™8‘™“^8i'onld  arise  in  the  College  that  made  it  necessary  for 
Xl  9 T " ',**  Trustees  iii  the  interval  of  their  meetings,  how  would  he  pro- 

Ztt  BLrfATro'‘A  “Z®  *“  “ ‘''f  PfoaMont  is  aiifhorised  in  the  interval 

6^Uo«  « *T>  ?.'“*?  .‘omporanly  for  any  emergency  that  may  arise  in  the  College, 

vey  ftooZtlv  *' h!TZTT  ^ ‘i®  Trastees  ?-Not  always,  but  M«ms,ofTru.tsc.. 

busiuessZ  tCVioP  f Taaatees  regarding  tho  general 

lAsTces  rimn  hi'l  ’'■'“S  >“der  the  Ipecial  noticed  the 

mZrl’l,N“  ^ of  tho  state  of  the  College  in  all  its  depart- 

invwi’bf^Z  fa ,a““ally  at  least.  In  fine,  the  opinion  of  tho  President  is  I beheve 
fc£  jo“tte  Sue|e  ■■oMug  to  the  Intcrio! 

Coige°Stheh?eXT?fr  “a  piaaa  '*a‘weeu  the  Trustees  and  the  Council  of  the  bm' 

CnHoffl  n -1  meetings? — 1 am  not  aware  of  any  communication  with  them  as  a '-I’ristees  and 

tafe llaceT™  “ T°  T 'X'”  “■  «aaatVofcssorship  ™if  sZh  etaZ 

opinion  of  fhp  r?l  of  the  Council  communicates  to  the  Trustees,  his 

pSEv  exaSno^^^^^^^^  the  candidates.  If  there  is  only  one  candidate,  who  is 

theyapXve  ofhim  iavb  ™*™,  ‘he  conenrsus,  the  members  of  the  Council,  if 

are  fremmnt  ^ ' l^y  before  the  Trustees  their  unanimous  approbation.  I believe  there 
the  College  CoElE^^?  individual  Trustees  and  the  superiors,  &c„  forming 

own  deSmem?  T to  the  CollegJ,  especially  to  their 

epartments.  I may  say,  generally,  that  the  Trustees  do  not  determine  on  any 
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change  or  alteration  in  any  department  of  the  College  without  consulting  the  immediate 
superior  in  that  department.  Tliey  atford  the  utmost  facility  of  access,  not  only  to  the 
superiors,  professors,  and  officers,  but  to  the  students  of  the  College.  _ All  their  applica- 
tions in  writing  are  Irindly  received,  and  considered  with  the  most  patient  attention. 

7.  Are  answers  always  given  to  these  applications? — Yes,  I usually  report  to  the  appli- 
cants the  decisions  of  the  Trustees  with  regard  to  their  applications. 

8.  Were  the  opinions  of  the  professors,  &c.,  asked  or  obtained  by  the  Trustees  in  the 
instance  of  the  arrangement  of  salaries  ? — I understood  a proposal  was  handed  in  to  the 
Board  containing  their  joint  opinions  on  that  subject,  and  examined. 

9.  Is  the  President  or  Council  consulted  as  to  the  selection  of  premiums  ? — I have  no 
personal  or  official  knowledge  of  that  matter. 

10.  Are  they  consulted  as  to  the  purchase  of  books? — I believe  not. 

11.  In  the  list  of  salaries  of  superiors,  professors,  &c,,  which  you  furnished,  as  fixed  by 
the  Trustees  after  the  passing  of  the  augmentation  grant,  and  that  of  the  salaries  subse- 
quently paid  to  them,  we  find  an  increase  of  £4  to  £4  12^.  to  each  in  the  list  of  paid 
salaries  over  those  reported  to  have  been  fixed.  Will  you  explain  that  difference,  and  was 
it  by  the  order  of  the  Trustees  that  increase  was  given  ?— After  the  salaries  of  the  superiors, 
&c.,  had  been  fixed  by  the  Trustees,  as  I stated,  they  found  that  the  amount  of  them,  with  the 
allowance  for  commons,  left  £88,  an  unappropriated  balance  of  the  £6,000  intended  in  the 
Act  of  Parliament  for  salaries  and  commons.  This  balance  they  afterwards  divided  perma- 
nently among  the  superiors,  professors,  &c.,  so  that  the  salaries  now  paid  are  the  salaries 
permanently  fixed. 

12.  Supposing  any  additional  professor  or  officer  to  be  appointed,  would  his  income  have 
to  be  abstracted  from  those  of  the  existing  superiors,  professors,  &c.  ? — I suppose  not,  for  op 
the  occasion  of  appointing  an  additional  superior,  a third  dean,  at  the  last  Board,  the  Bursar 
was  ordered  by  the  Trustees  to  pay  his  salary  out  of  the  entrance  fees  of  the  students. 

13.  It  appears  in  a minute  furnished  by  you  of  the  meeting  of  the  Trustees  held  on  the 
27th  of  June,  1845,  that  an  additional  sum  of  £20  be  given  to  Mr.  Stack  for  his  increased 
lectures  on  elocution  and  delivery.  Who  is  Mr.  Stack  ?— I know  nothing  of  him  but  what 
I find  in  the  entries  concerning  him  in  the  journal  of  Trustees;  that  he  is  a layman,  an 
extern,  and  lecturer  on  elocution  and  delivery.  I believe  he  is  now  in  the  receipt  of  £80 
per  annum. 

14.  There  appears  in  the  minutes  of  the  20th  of  November,  1846,  an  order  for  supplying 
furniture  for  the'rooms  of  the  students  then  lately  admitted.  What  is  the  practice  as  to  fur- 
nishing  tile  rooms  of  the  students  at  present,  according  to  the  order  of  the  Trustees?-- 
Tlio  Bui'sar  is  ordered  by  them  to  furnish  each  student’s  room  with  furniture  as  far  as  the 
funds  of  the  College  will  allow. 

1 5.  Was  that  the  case  before  the  additional  grant  was  made  ? — No.  The  students  pro- 
vided furniture  for  their  rooms  always  at  their  own  expense  before. 

16.  That  is  an  additional  advantage  to  the  students  over  and  above  their  regular  pay- 
ment?— Yes. 

17.  It  appears  in  a minute  of  the  26th  of  June,  1850,  furnished  by  you,  that  the  sum  of 

£2,061,  previously  guaranteed  to  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  by  the  Trustees,  was 
ordered  to  he  paid  to  them  out  of  the  College  funds  for  the  prolongation,  by  fifty-two  feet, 
of  the  south  side  of  the  intended  quadrangle.  Will  you  explain  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Inquiry  for  what  reason  the  quadrangle  remains  incomplete,  three  sides  only  having  been 
erected,  and  why  the  additional  fifty-two  feet  were  added  to  the  length  of  the  south 
side  ? — The  parliamentary  grant  for  building  was  found  to  be  so  inadequate  to  the  pur- 
pose, that  the  entire  north  side  of  the  intended  quadrangle,  comprising  in  the  plan  a 
college  church,  a suite  of  study,  lecture,  and  experimental  halls,  &c.,  was  left  out,  and  in 
order  to  bring  the  building  of  the  other  three  sides  within  the  amount  of  the  building 
fund,  the  south  side  was  so  reduced  in  length,  that  it  was,  on  examination,  considered 
indispensable  to  prolong  it  by  fifty-two  feet,  for  w'hich  the  Trustees  were  obliged  tp 
guarantee  the  payment  of  £2,000  out  of  the  College  funds,  which  on  closing  the  account 
amounted  to  £2,061.  ., 

18.  Has  the  whole  of  the  parliamentary  grant  been  expended  on  the  three  sides  of  the 
intended  quadrangle? — Yes,  and  along  with  it  the  above  £2,061,  and  considerable  other 
sums  have  been  expended  on  the  building,  as  appears  from  the  minutes  of  the  Irustees. 

ly.  How  innch  more,  do  you  suppose? — The  Bursar  will  inform  the  Commissioners 
accurately  of  that. 

20.  The  minutes  you  have  furnished  of  the  statutes,  orders,  warrants,  &c.,  issued  by  the 

Trustees  in  consequence  of  or  connected  with  the  increased  grant  made  by  Parliament  in 
1845,  is  an  account  of  all  the  steps  taken  by  the  Trustees,  subsequent  to  the  additional 
grant,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  accommodation  of  the  house,  of  improving  the 
condition  of  the  officers  and  students  of  the  College,  and  of  enlarging  and  improving  the 
system  of  teaching? — Yes.  • , 

21.  In  the  minutes  furnished  by  you  to  the  Commissioners,  there  are  orders  for  Me 
purchase  of  a considerable  number  of  copies  of  certain  books,  viz.,  50  copies  of  Rev.  Ur- 
Donovan’s  work,  200  of  Rev.  Dr.  Miley’s  work  on  the  Papal  States,  200  copies  of 
Gambrensis  Eversus,  and  1,000  copies  of  Coyne’s  Diurnal,  &c.,  &c.  From  whom  did  these 
proposals  come,  and  for  what  purpose  were  they  purchased? — The  proposals  came 
from  tlie  autliors,  the  translators,  the  editors,  printers  or  proprietors  of  the  bo^s ; they 
were  uniformly  addressed  to  the  Trustees  through  the  secretary  or  one  of  the  Trustees , 
and  though  the  orders  of  the  Trustees,  to  the  Bursar,  were  simply  “ to  purchase  so  many 
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copies  of  such  a work  for  the  College  at  the  trade  price,  or  some  fixed  price,”  I can  answer  zsth  Sepumber  1855 

that  they  were  purchased  for  premiums,  for  sale,  or  for  the  use  of  the  students  in  the  

library,  such  purposes  being  stated  at  the  Board  when  the  question  of  purchasing  was  1- 

discussed. 

22.  Do  the  Trustees,  when  they  meet  in  the  College,  inspect  the  buildings,  and  look  to  Attention  of  the 
the  state  in  which  the  College  is  kept  ? — They  always  attended  individually  or  as  a Board  Trustees  to  the 
to  these  matters ; but  in  order  to  secure  more  regular  attention  to  them,  they  appointed  a 
committee  in  September,  1845,  composed  of  the  lay  Trustees,  the  metropolitans  of  Ulster 
and  Leinster,  in  conjunction  with  the  President  and  Bursar,  exiiressly  to  order  and  see 
that  every  thing  necessary  should  he  done  to  keep  the  interior  and  exterior  of  the  College 
in  a proper  and  respectable  condition. 

\_The  Witness  withiirew.l 


Tuesday,  4th  October,  1853. 

The  Rev.  John  O'Hanlon,  d.d,,  examined. 


4S5  Octo5er,  1855. 


1.  You  are  the  Librarian  of  the  College  and  Prefect  of  the  Duiiboyne  Establishment,  are 
younot? — Yes. 

2.  The  number  of  students  at  present  on  the  Dunboyne  Establishment  is  seventeen,  is 
it  not? — Yes. 

3.  The  fuU number  would  be  twenty? — Yes. 

• 4.  Will  you  explain  the  causes  that  prevent  the  number  from  being  completed? — Some 
years  before  the  grant  was  increased,  the  funds  of  the  College  were  so  low  that  the  Trus- 
tees were  eoustrained  to  reduce  the  number  of  the  Dunboyne  places  to  ten.  "When  the 
grant  was  increased,  those  suppressed  places  were  re-established,  and  ten  students  simul- 
taneously appointed  to  them.  It  had  happened  previously  that  nine  of  tlio  unsuppressed 
places  were  filled  at  the  same  time.  The  result  of  those  proceedings  was,  that  one  of  the 
Divinity  Classes,  after  the  completion  of  its  ordinary  course,  would,  in  all  probability,  for 
an  indefinite  period  of  time,  be,  to  a great  extent,  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  the  Dim- 
boyne,  as  only  one  vacancy  would  occur  every  third  year.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience, 
we,  last  summer,  rejected  three  of  the  candidates  who  offered  themselves  for  election  to 
the  Dunboyne,  and  reserved  the  places  for  three  young  men  of  distinguished  talents  in  the 
Divinity  Class,  which  shall  have  completed  the  ordinary  course  at  the  end  of  the  present 
academical  year. 

5.  Will  there  be  now  an  annual  election  in  the  establishment  ? — Yes,  and  a fair  distri- 
bution of  the  places  among  the  divinity  students  every  year.  In  a short  time  we  shall  be 
able  to  appoint,  on  an  average,  five  or  six  annually. 

6.  There  have  been  comjrlaints  made  that  injustice  was  done  to  one  of  those  students  by 
his  exclusion  from  the  Dunboyne  Estahlislmient.  Is  there  any  foundation  for  those  com- 
plaints?— Not  the  slightest  foundation.  His  merits  were  well  weighed  by  the  Council  of 
the  College,  to  whom  the  statutes  give  the  absolute  right  of  appointment  to  the  Dunboyne, 
and  the  Council  decided  that  he  was  not,  comparatively,  a desirable  person  for  that  estab- 
lishment. He  might  have  been  appointed  to  one  of  the  vacant  places,  were  it  not  for  the 
consideration  to  which  I have  already  alluded — were  we  not  eonrinced  that  it  would  be 
more  useful  for  the  interests  of  the  house  to  leave  that  particular  2^1ace  which  he  claimed 
vacant,  for  one  of  the  most  distinguished  students  in  the  present  Fourth  Year’s  Divines’ 
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' 7.  You  stated  that  there  would  be  five  or  six  elected  every  year  ? — I divide  the  twenty 
by  three,  which  will  give  from  six  to  seven. 

8.  You  conceive  that  now  the  gi’eatest  advantage  is  taken  of  that  establishment  which 
could  be  taken  for  the  benefit  of  the  College  ? — I do. 

9.  Is  there  any  other  study  pursued  by  the  Dunboyne  students  than  tliose  immediately  Studies  of  tlieDun- 
connocted  with  theology  ? — They  are  obliged  to  attend  the  lectures  of  the  Hebrew  students, 
professor. 

10.  Would  it  be  desirable  to  include  some  other  language,  such  as  Chaldaic  or  Arabic?  Eastern  languages. 
— To  my  own  knowledge  a great  number  of  the  Dunboyne  students  have  made  consider- 
able proficiency  in  Chaldaic,  Syriac,  and  Arabic,  though  those  languages  form  no  part  of 

oui-  course. 

11.  In  such  an  establishment  as  Maynooth  is  it  not  desirable  that  those  studies  should 
he  included  in  the  course  ? — I should  think  so. 

12.  You  look  upon  the  Dunboyne  Establishment  as  the  jdace  where  men  of  learning 
are  bred  for  the  service  of  the  Catholic  Church  ? — Yes. 

13.  Do  they  pursue  the  study  of  Greek,  as  a language,  during  the  classes  previously  to  Greek, 
the  Dunboyne,  and  while  they  arc  on  the  Dunboyne  Establishment? — Generally  speaking, 

the  Dunboyne  students  have  all  completed  the  regular  College  course,  and,  consequently, 
have  devoted  a year  or  two’to  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin.  After  they  enter  into  the 
Logic  or  Physic  Class  they  are  not  called  upon  to  apply  themselves  jjarticularly  to  the 
study  of  the  Greek  ; but  from  tire  moment  they  enter  theology,  such  of  the  students  as 
expect  to  be  distinguished  in  the  Scripture  Class  must  take  an  interest  in  the  study  of 
that  language,  as  the  Professor  of  the  Sacred  Scriptui-es  makes  constant  reference  to  the 
Greek  version. 

14.  Should  you  say  that  every  student  who  gets  upon  the  Dunboyne  Establishment  is 
prartically  a good  Greek  scholar  ? — I should  say  so,  generally  speaking.  There  may  be 
particular  exceptions.  It  sometimes  happens  that  a student  will  come,  perba2)s,  from  the 
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Irish  College  in  Rome,  or  from  the  Irish  College  in  Paris,  or  from  some  of  the  provincial 
Colleges  in  Ireland,  after  having  completed  his  course  of  philosophy.  Upon  his  appear- 
ance in  Maynooth,  he  is  subjected  only  to  an  examination  in  logic  and  physics.  We  go 
upon  the  presumption  that  he  has  already  read  the  classical  course  in  some  school  or 
college  ; but  of  the  fact  we  have  no  evidence,  nor  do  we  inquire  whether  he  possesses  any 
knowledge  of  the  Greek.  He  may,  for  aught  we  know,  be  totally  ignorant  of  that  language; 
and  it  is  possible  that  such  a person  may  subsequently  be  appointed  to  the  Dunboyiie. 

15.  You  consider  that  the  merely  having  gone  through  the  classes  of  humanity  and 
rhetoric  in  a college  in  which  the  study  of  Greek  is  essential  would  not  be  a sufficient 
proof  that  a student  was  necessarily  an  adequate  Greek  scholar,  at  least  for  the  higher 
classes  in  the  College  ? — I should  consider  it  a sufficient  proof,  assuming  that  the  student 
is  a person  of  ordinary  ability  and  industry.  Having  read  the  higher  authors — Homer, 
Demosthenes,  Longinus,  &c.,  such  a student  must  be  presumed  to  be  thorougbly  well 
acquainted  with  the  Greek  language. 

16.  You  believe  that  they  do  not  drop  the  study  of  Greek  when  they  have  completed 
the  Greek  Class  ? — I make  a distinction  between  those  who  aspire  to  honors  in  the 
Scripture  Class,  or  to  a place  on  the  Dunboyne,  and  those  who  do  not.  The  latter,  I fear, 
neglect  the  study  of  Greek  after  the  completion  of  their  classical  course;  the  fonner  apply 
themselves  with  more  or  less  assiduity  to  the  study  of  Greek,  at  least  from  the  time  they 
enter  tlie  theology  department. 

17.  Should  you  not  think  it  desirable  that  some  increased  proficiency  in  Greek  sliould 
go  along  hand  in  hand  with  the  theological  studies  ? — I should  be  most  desfrous  for  the 
appointment  of  a professor  of  Greek  for  the  theological  students,  did  I not  apprehend 
tliat  the  multiplication  of  professors  would  interfere  with  the  theological  studies,  which  we 
must  regard  as  being,  of  all,  the  most  important  and  essential.  At  present  the  four  classes 
of  divinity  are  obliged  to  attend  the  lectures  of  the  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History;  a 
considerable  number  attends  those  of  the  Hebrew  Professor ; and  I apprehend  that  if  there 
was  a professorsliip  of  Greek  established  for  those  classes,  their  business  would  be 
augmented  to  an  extent  injurious  to  their  theological  studies. 

18.  You  believe  that  no  further  encroachment  could  fitly  and  conveniently  be  made 
upon  their  special  studies  ? — I should  be  most  anxious  for  the  appointment  of  a Greek  Pro- 
fessor were  I not  inclined  to  think  that  it  would  seriously  interfere  with  those  studies 
which,  as  I have  already  observed,  we  must  look  upon  as  being  of  primary  importance. 

19.  If  one  of  the  professors  of  theology  undertook  to  teach  Greek,  would  not  that  be 
preferable  in  lieu  of  appointing  a new  professor? — That  would  increase  the  labours  of  the 
students  as  effectually  as  if  they  had  a distinct  professor. 

20.  Do  any  of  tlio  professors  of  tlieology  lecture  upon  the  early  Greek  fathers  ? — They 
never  exactly  lecture  on  the  Greek  fathers ; they  frequently  make  references  to  them, 
hut  usually  cite  them  in  the  Latin  translation. 

21.  Do  you  consider  that  the  students  in  theology  are  sufficiently  convei’sant  with 
Greek  to  master  the  language  of  the  Greek  fathers  ? — I am  convinced  that  a large  pro- 
portion of  the  students  are  able  to  satisfy  themselves  that  a quotation  made  by  their 
professor,  or  any  one  else,  lias  been  made  accurately.  Tliey  are  fully  equal  to  that  task. 

22.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  reading  of  St.  Chrysostom’s  works  during  their  theological 
course,  would  add  much  to  their  labours  ? — Any  study  will  add  to  their  labours.  Besides, 
the  students  would  naturally  be  animated  in  that  class,  as  they  are  in  eveiy  other,  by  a 
spirit  of  rivalry,  and  devote  a considerable  portion  of  tlieir  time  to  the  study  of  Greek. 

23.  As  you  are  also  Librarian,  will  you  inform  the  Commissioners  whether  the  library 
is  sufficiently  provided  with  dictionaries? — The  following  is  a list  of  the  dictionaries  with 
which  our  library  is  provided  : Hebrew  Lexicons,  twenty-nine  ; Arabic,  two  ; Syriac,  four ; 
Chaldaic,  tlireo  ; Persian,  two  ; Latin  Dictionaries,  thirteen ; English,  ten ; Irish,  twelve ; 
French,  twenty  ; German,  six ; Italian,  five ; Spanish,  three ; Portuguese,  4 ; Gaelic,  two  ; 
Dutch,  two. 

24.  As  to  Greek  dictionaries,  how  are  you  supplied  with  them? — We  have  seventeen 
Greek  Lexicons. 

25.  Do  you  think  that  every  Dunboyne  student  has  a Greek  dictionary  of  his  own? — It 
is  most  likely  that  every  Dunboyne  student  has  not  a Greek  dictionaiy  of  his  own.  The 
Dunboyne  students  are  those  persons  who  make  most  use  of  the  library;  and  many  of 
them  are  probably  content  with  the  dictionaries  which  they  find  there. 

26.  For  instance,  in  mastering  the  Greek  of  the  Epistles,  which  is  very  peculiar  Greek, 
what  assistance  have  they  in  the  way  of  dictionaries ; probably  they  have  none  of  then 
own  ? — Some  of  them  have  probably  none  of  their  own  ; but  they  can  consult,  as  often  as. 
they  please,  the  Thesaurus  R.  Stephani,  Scapula,  Bloomfield,  and  Mintert’s  “Lexicon 
Grcecum  in  Novum  Tostaraentum.” 

27.  Which  are  in  the  library ; are  they  not  ? — Yes. 

28.  Do  the  Dunboyne  students,  in  fact,  practically  go  over  again  very  much  the  same 
subjects  which  they  have  been  engaged  upon  in  the  theological  course  ? — The  ordinary 
students  do  not  read  the  treatise  “Do  Deo  et  Divinis  Attributis,”  unless  as  mere  pliiloso- 
phers.  The  Dunboyne  students  road  it  as  theologians.  In  addition  to  the  usual  College 
course,  we  read  also  the  treatise,  “De  Angelis.”  Moreover,  we  never  omit  any  portion  of 
the  other  class-books. 

29.  Will  you  state  the  name  of  the  author  ? — Up  to  last  summer  vacation  our  author  in 

moral  theology  was  Bailly  ; in  dogmatic  theology,  our  author  was  Delahogue.  The  latter 
we  still  retain,  but  Bailly  has  been  set  aside  by  the  Trustees.  » 
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30.  But  what  do  you  do  with  regai-d  to  the  treatise  “De  Angelis”? — Not  having  a class- 
book  on  tiie  subject,  I,  previously  to  the  lecture,  dii-ect  the  attention  of  the  students  to  the 
particular  questions  regarding  the  Angels,  which  I intend  to  discuss,  and  refer  them  to  the 
standai'd  theological  works  in  the  library  in  wdiich  those  questions  are  treated. 

31.  By  whom  was  the  treatise  “ De  Deo”? — By  Bailly.  No  other  has  as  yet  been 
adopted  in  lieu  of  it.  For  Bailly’s  Moral  Theology,  the  Trustees  have  ordered  the  sub- 
stitution of  a work  written  by  an  Italian  divine  of  the  name  of  Scavini,  but  they  omitted 
to  prescribe  a treatise  “ De  Deo.”  The  students  have  not  been  as  yet  supplied  with 
Scaviiii's  work,  so  that  they  may  be  said  to  have  no  class-book  in  moral  theology,  at  the 
present  moment,  and  the  professors  of  the  several  divinity  classes  ai'e  obliged,  I suppose, 
to  act  as  I do,  in  reference  to  the  treatise  “ De  Angelis.” 

32.  Do  you  know  wdiy  Bailly  was  condemned,  and  why  it  was  placed  in  the  Index  in 

IRoine  ? I have  no  oiBcial  or  positive  knowledge  M'hy  he  was  condemned ; but  if  it  be 

necessary  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  I should  say  that  he  was  condemned  because 
he  was  a decided  Gallican.  It  is  perfectly  certain  that  the  Galliean  doctrines,  at  least  to 
their  full  extent,  are  not  acceptable  to  the  Pope.  Besides,  Bailly  has  advanced  a doctrine 
on  the  subject  of  marriage  which  is  also  distasteful  in  Rome.  Bailly  maintains  the 
separability  of  the  contract  of  marriage  from  the  sacrament,  contending  that  nianiage 
among  Christians,  may  exist  as  a valid  contract,  without  being  a sacrament.  The  present 
Pontiff,  ill  his  allocution  to  the  cardinals,  September,  1552,  in  reference,  1 think,  to  some 
disputes  which  were  at  that  time  disturbing  some  of  the  South  American  churches,  has 
formally  laid  down  that  no  maixiage  among  Christians  can  be  valid  unless  it  be  a sacra- 
ment. Bailly  and  the  French  theologians  generally  maintain  a different  opinion;  and  this 
may  be  one  of  the  reasons,  if  not  the  principal  one,  why  Bailly  was  disapproved  of  by  the 
Pope,  and  placed  in  the  Index. 

33.  Would  it  be  considered,  as  a matter  of  course,  that  any  book  put  in  the  Index  was 
not  to  be  used  in  any  Roman  Catholic  College? — The  Index  is  not  received,  and  therefore 
imposes  no  obhgatiou  in  this  country.  Dr.  Murray,  the  late  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Dr. 
Doyle,  and,  as  well  as  I can  recollect.  Dr.  Curtis,  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  Dr. 
Kelly,  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  declared,  upon  their  oaths,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the  year 
1825,  that  neither  the  “ Bulla  Ccenae,”  nor  the  Index  was  received  in  Ireland,  and  I am 
sure  they  have  not  been  received  since  that  period.  The  Index,  therefore,  induces  no 
obligation  upon  us ; but  as  clergymen  belonging  to  an  ecclesiastical  institution,  we  feel 
om'selves  constrained  to  defer  to  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  Pope. 

34.  It  is  a matter  of  discretion  rathei’  than  of  absolute  obligation? — A matter  of  propriety 
and  of  deference  to  the  judgment  of  the  Pope. 

35.  In  an  ecclesiastical  college  would  it  not  be  unbecoming  to  continue  a book  which 
the  Pope  had  disapproved  of  ? — Most  undoubtedly. 

36.  In  this  case  the  Trustees  directed  the  book  to  be  withdiwu  after  it  had  been  placed 
on  the  Index? — Yes  : 1 suppose  in  consequence  of  its  having  been  placed  in  the  Index. 

37.  The  book  was  discontinued  in  obedience  to  the  order  of  the  Trustees  ? — Yes. 

38.  Do  you  imagine  that  the  placing  of  a hook  in  the  Index  in  former  times  would  have 
displaced  the  book,  say  in  theology,  in  aU  foreign  universities  ? — I should  think  not. 
The  placing  of  such  a book  as  Bailly  in  the  Index,  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  I am  sure, 
would  not  have  displaced  it  in  the  French  universities. 

39.  You  have  stated  what  you  believe  to  be  the  reasons  why  Bailly  was  put  upon  the 
Index:  were  those  parts  of  B^ly  which  the  Pope  objected  to  ever  read  in  the  College? — 
His  treatise  on  the  Church  was  never  read  in  the  College.  All  his  views  upon  the  Gallican 
doctrines  are  contained  in  that  treatise.  His  treatise  on  marriage,  containing  the  opinion 
already  referred  to,  was  read  in  the  College. 

40.  Does  this  author  whose  name  you  mentioned,  Scavini,  supply  you  with  a treatise  on 
marriage  ? — He  does. 

41.  Is  the  treatise  upon  marriage  in  Scavini  that  which  is  now  taught  in  the  College? — 
I have  stated  already  that  though  Scavini  has  been  prescribed  by  the  Trustees,  the 
students  have  not  been  as  yet  supplied  with  that  work. 

42.  But  that  book  has  been  used  subsequently  ? — It  has  never  been  used  in  the 
College. 

43.  You  have  it,  of  coui-se,  in  the  library  ? — No ; but  I have  ordered  a copy  of  it  for 
the  library.  I have  a copy  myself. 

44.  You  have  not  looked  into  it  ? — I have. 

45.  With  regard  to  marriage,  does  he  lay  down  any  distinct  principle  ? — He  differs  from 
Bailly  as  to  the  seirarability  of  the  contract  from  the  sacrament. 

46.  That  part  of  Bailly  was  not  read  which  did  treat  of  the  Gallican  Liberties  ? — No ; 
but  we  road  the  entire  of  his  maiTiage  treatise. 

47.  The  College  of  Maynooth  never,  I suppose,  taught  from  any  book  which  was  in  the 
Index? — Never,  to  my  knowledge,  while  the  book  remained  in  the  Index,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  Bailly,  none  of  the  class-books  used  at  any  period  in  Maynooth  was  ever  put 
on  the  Index. 

48.  Is  not  “Natalis  Alexander”  in  the  Index? — Natalis  Alexander  was  placed  in  the 
Index,  “ donee  corrigatur,”  just  as  BaiUy  has  been  put  in  the  Index.  The  work  was  sub- 
^quently  corrected  by  RoncagHa,  Mansi,  and  other  writers,  and  is  now  used  not  only  in 
France,  but  in  every  other  country. 

49.  There  has  been  a considerable  increase  in  the  grant  to  the  Dunboyne  students ; do 
you  tluiik  that  they  have  expended  as  large  a portion  of  that  grant  as  was  desirable 
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in  the  purchase  of  books  ? — Some  of  them,  I should  think,  have  not  expended  as  much  as 
was  desirable  in  the  purchase  of  books ; I must  say,  however,  that  several  of  the  Dunhoyne 
students  are  provided  with  handsome  private  libraries,  and  that  the  great  majority  of 
them,  when  finally  leaving  the  College,  usually  expend  from  twenty  to  forty  pounds  in  the 
purchase  of  books. 

50.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  any  of  them  should  be  employed  as  tutors  or  assistant 
instructors  to  the  junior  classes  as  a means  of  keeping  up  theii'  information  ? — In  point  of 
fact,  by  the  Statutes  of  tlie  College,  the  Dunhoyne  students  are  required  to  take  part  in  the 
instruction  of  the  several  classes ; but,  for  what  reason  I do  not  know,  those  statutes 
have  never  been  carried  into  full  effect.  I think  it  most  desirable  that  they  should  be 
employed  as  assistant  instructors.  Their  taking  a share  in  tlie  instruction  of  the  junior 
classes  would  be  the  most  effectual  means  of  preserving  and  increasing  their  knowledge  of 
the  matters  connected  with  the  several  departments  through  which  they  have  passed. 

5 1.  You  think  their  time  is  not  so  fully  occupied  as  it  might  be  ? — I tiiiiik  it  is  not. 

52.  Would  it  not  be  particularly  desirable  for  the  Humanity  Classes?— It  would,  and 
he  a great  means  of  improvement  to  the  Dunhoyne  students  themselves. 

53.  And  also  to  the  junior  students  ? — Undoubtedly. 

64.  If  the  Dunhoyne  Students  assisted,  it  would  tend  to  increase  the  tutorial  element  in 
the  teaching  of  languages,  would  it  not  ? — It  would. 

55.  In  your  experience  as  professor  in  Maynooth,  have  you  remarked  that  there  was 
groat  deficiency  in  the  students  coming  to  Maynooth  in  their  jireparatory  education  ? — I 
tliink  it  wag  observable  in  the  students  coming  from  some  parts  of  Ireland.  At  the  same 
time  I must  observe,  however  singular  it  may  appear,  that  the  students  who  came  from 
those  districts  where  a person  might  suppose  there  was  the  worst  possible  i)rovision  for 
their  preparatory  education,  generally  evinced  a superiority,  as  far  as  Latin  was  concerned, 
over  those  who  were  educated  in  seminaries  or  colleges. 

56.  Not  in  Greek  ? — No,  they  were  generally  not  so  well  prepared  to  answer  in  Greek. 

57.  Or  French? — They  are  not  examined  in  Fi-ench  for  entrance.  I should  say  they 
were  deficient  in  the  knowledge  of  French,  and  English.  Their  pronunciation,  in  some 
instances,  was  strongly  marked  by  a peculiarity  of  tone  and  accent  similar  to  those  which, 

I presume,  are  to  be  found  in  the  remote  districts  of  every  kingdom. 

58.  You  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  students  should  be  better  tested  as  to  their 
knowledge  of  English,  by  trying  them  in  English  composition? — I think  it  would  be 
desirable ; and  if  such  a course  were  adopted,  it  would  have  the  effect  of  fixing  the  atten- 
tion of  the  heads  of  the  preparatory  schools  on  the  necessity  of  properly  instructing  their 
students  in  the  English  language. 

59.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  look  at  the  section,  on  page  31,  of  the_  Appendix 
to  the  Eighth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry,  where  it  is  stated — • 
“ It  will  therefore  be  their  business,  at  stated  times,  to  question  the  pupils  of  the  various 
classes  concerning  the  subjects  which  have  been  discussed  under  the  direction  of  their 
master;  and  when  the  professors  arc  prevented,  by  business  or  ill  health,  to  take  on  them  the 
entire  duty  of  teaching.  And  since  the  Theology  Class  has  increased  exceedingly  by  the 
number  of  pupils,  the  President,  having  distributed  it  into  several  parts,  will  appoint  over 
each  part  one  of  the  senior  .students,  whom  ho  himself,  in  conjunction  with  the  Council 
above  named,  shall  judge  most  qualified  for  that  office.  But  if  the  question  he  concerning 
any  other  class,  that,  for  instance,  of  philosophy  or  humanity, lot  the  professor  whose  province 
it  is,  be  also  consulted?” — I must  observe,  in  reference  to  that  Statute,  that  it  was 
made  at  a time  when  the  Theology  Class  was  composed  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  years' 
divines,  and  usually  comprised  from  160  to  180  students.  At  that  time  it  was  deemed 
expedient  to  divide  the  instruction  of  the  class  between  the  professors  and  the  Dunhoyne 
students,  as  it  must  have  been  obvious  that  the  professors  could  have  hut  few  opportunities 
in  the  year  of  interrogating  each  individual  iu  so  extensive  a class.  Now  matters  are 
changed  altogether,  because  the  class  is  distributed  into  four  sections,  each  having  its  own 
professor,  and  as  each  section  docs  not  consist  of  more  than  sixty  or  sixty-five  students  on 
au  average,  there  is  not  the  same  necessity  for  making  that  distribution  among  tbe  Dun- 
boyno  students  that  there  was  at  the  time  the  statute  was  made. 

60.  At  that  time,  admitting  entirely  what  you  have  said,  the  numbers  in  the  CoUege 
were  much  fewer  ? — The  number  of  tbe  body  of  the  students  in  the  College  was  consider- 
ably less  than  it  is  at  present ; hut  from  the  time,  at  least,  when  I entered  the  College,  in 
1821,  the  Divinity  Class  never  comprised  less  tlian  from  loO  to  180  students.  When  I 
was  a first  year's  divine,  I recollect  my  own  class  consisted  of  7 6,  and  the  other  two  Divinity 
Classes  could  not  have  consisted  of  less  than  100  or  120. 

61.  Will  you  turn  to  the  ninth  section — “ But  since  establishing  this  class  of  students, 
our  principal  object  is,  that  persons  may  not  be  wanting  wbo  succeeding  to  the  professors 
whose  places  may  become  vacant,  either  by  death  or  otherwise,  may  execute  without 
interruption  the  duty  of  teaching  in  the  College,  which,  however  learned  they  may  he, 
they  will  not  be  able  to  discharge,  unless  they  shall  have  acquired  by  experience  a facility 
of  communicating  instruction  to  others  ; we  desire,  therefore,  that  the  senior  students  also  • 
ifiay  have  their  shave  in  the  province  of  teaching.”  So  that  it  would  seem  from  the  Statutes 
that  the  object  was  not  only  to  relieve  incidentally  the  -jirofessors,  liut  also  to  train  persons 
in  tlic  art  of  teaching  ? — Such,  clearly,  is  the  intent  of  that  portion  of  the  Statute ; and  in 
virtue  of  that  law,  lecturers  to  a portion  of  the  Theology  Class  were  appointed  in  the  year 
1S27.  Wlien  I was  a student  on  the  Dunhoyuo  Estabbshmeut,  I ivas  employed  as  lecturer 
to  the  first  year's  divines. 
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■ 62.  They  never  now  at  all  act  as  monitors  or  assistant  professors? — Never,  unless  itKOctobar  issg 
when  a professor  is  either  absent  or  confined  to  his  room  by  sickness.  ’ 

63.  In  regard  to  the  prizes,  do  you  consider  that  any  improvement  might  be  made  as  to'  2. 

the  books  which  are  distributed  ? — My  convictioji  is  that  the  premiums  should  be  more 
valuable  than  they  are  at  present.  I think  that  the  College,  so  far  from  advancing,  has 
receded  in  that  particular.  In  my  time,  and  for  several  years  subsequently,  the  set  of 
Breviaries  which  was  usually  given  as  a premium  to  tlie  student  who  obtained  the  first  or 

second  place  in  theology  cost  from  three  to  four  guineas.  At  present,  it  is  time,  the  same 
description  of  book  is  given  as  a premium,  but  its  price  does  not  exceed  £l  or  £i  6s.  It 
is  evident,  therefore,  that  there  has  been  a great  falling  off  in  regard  to  the  premiums. 

64.  Is  not  that  Breviary  taken  out  of  a lot  which  was  printed  by  Coyne  some  years 
ago  ? — Yes ; it  is  taken  from  a lot  printed  about  eight  or  nine  yeai's  ago. 

65.  Is  not  that  Breviary  defective  in  many  respects  ? — Some  of  its  parts  arc  misplaced,; 
for  instance,  there  is  a portion  of  it  to  be  found  in  page  140,  which  ought  to  have  been 
inserted  after  page  2,  and  its  type  is  of  unequal  size,  some  of  it  being  inconveniently  small. 

It  wants,  however,  none  of  the  parts  of  a Breviary. 

66.  Is  that  Breviary  purchased  by  any  body  who  wishes  to  buy  a good  Breviary? — I 
should  say  no ; we  purchased  a thousand  copies  of  it,  of  which  the  principal  part  is  still 
on  hands,  and  I can  safely  say,  that  a single  set  has  not  been  purchased  for  the  last  four 
or  five  years  either  from  myself  or  the  Sub-Librarians. 

67.  Would  it  not  be  desirable,  as  much  as  possible,  to  provide  that  those  who  issue 
from  you  to  parish  cures,  should  be  furnished  with  an  adequate  supply  of  books? — By  the 
laws  of  the  house  every  student  is  required  to  furnish  himself  with  all  the  treatises  read 
during  the  College  course.  Ue  is  under  no  obligation  of  supplying  himself  with  any  other 
description  of  books. 

68.  Would  it  not  be  very  desirable,  especially  as  their  pecuniaiy  position  is  improved.  Whether  .students  ' 

that  they  should  be  compelled  to  expend  a certain  amount  in  the  formation  of  a library? — compelled 

It  would  certainly  be  most  desirable  that  tliey  should  be  provided  with  a collection  of  the^r  fimds^in  the  ° 
useful  works.  It  would,  however,  be  easy  to  defeat  any  law  that  might  be  made  on  the  formation  of  a 

subject,  because  on  finally  leaving  the  College  they  could  dispose  of  all  their  books  not 

absolutely  necessary. 

69.  Are  you  able  to  state,  ofl>hand,  how  many  of  the  professors  have  been  Dunboyne  Number  of  professors 

students? — Of  the  twenty  professors  and  other  officers,  eighteen  have  been  Dunboyne  officers  who  were 

students:  the  President,  Vice-President,  the  three  Jumor  Deans,  three  of  the  Professors  of  oynestu  ents. 
Theology,  the  Professor  of  Scripture,  Ecclesiastical  History,  Physics,  Logic,  Rhetoric, 

Hunianity,  English,  and  Irish,  the  Bursar  and  myself.  If  I be  not  greatly  mistaken,  Jlr. 

Neville  was  appointed  to  the  Dunboyne,  but  there  being  at  the  time  a great  mortality 
among  the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  liis  bishop  found  it  necossmy  to  call  him  on  the  mission 
before  he  took  possession  of  his  place  on  that  establishment.  Dr.  Gafihey,  the  senior  dean, 
received  no  part  of  his  education  in  Maynooth. 

70.  Perhaps  you  can  also  state  what  number  of  bishops  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Number  of  bisliops  ' 

Ireland  have  been  on  the  Dunboyne  Establishment? — The  only  bishops  I can  pronounce  to  Dunboyne 

have  been  on  the  Dunboyne  Establishment,  are — Dr.  Dixon,  Archbishop  of  Armagh;  Dr.  * ^ 

Maciially,  Bishop  of  Clogher;  Dr.  Derry,  Bishop  of  Clonfert;  Dr.  Delany,  Bishop  of  Cork; 

Dr.  Murphy,  Bishop  of  Cloyne;  Dr.  Durcan,  Bishop  of  Achonry. 

71.  Are  you  aware  whether  Drs.  Haly  and  Walsh  were  at  Majuiooth? — Dr.  Haly  was 
educated  in  Maynooth ; Dr.  Walsh  was  not. 

72.  Including  Dr.  Haly  as  a Maynooth  student,  there  are  twenty-four,  are  there  not? — 

No  ; of  the  bishops  enumerated  in  the  Catholic  Directory,  there  are  only  twenty-three  who 
have  been  educated  in  Maynootli,  eight  in  Ulster,  two  in  Leinster,  six  in  JIunster,  and 
seven  in  Connaught.  Dr.  Cullen  and  Dr.  lUlduff  were  educated  in  Rome,  Dr.  Walsh  in 
Kilkenny,  Dr.  O’Keane  in  Paris. 

73.  Dr.  Slattery  was  at  Maynooth,  was  he  not? — He  was  President  of  Maynooth,  but 
he  made  his  classical  studies  in  Trinity  College,  and  his  theological  studies  in  Carlow. 

1 have  omitted  to  mention  Dr.  Blake,  Bishop  of  Dromore,  who  received  his  education  in 
Rome. 

74.  Was  he  a student  in  the  Irish  College? — I do  not  know  whether  the  Irish  College 
was  m existence  in  his  time  or  not. 

Yhe  Dunboyne  studentship  is  now  given  as  a reward  for  proficiency,  is  it  not  ? — To  Adoption  of  term 
those  students  who  are  most  distinguished  for  talents  and  for  conduct  during  the  ordinary  “^*“”hoyneScholar- 
course.  o j siiip.  ^ 

76.  In  other  words  it  is  practically  a scholarship Yes,  for  three  years. 

Would  it  be  advantageous  to  have  it  called  the  Dunboyne  Scholarship? — No  objec- 
tion could,  I think,  be  made  to  that  designation. 

78.  Would  it  bo  of  any  advantage? — The  very  name  might,  perhaps,  be  an  incitement 
®t“d6Ats  to  aspire  to  the  Dunboyne. 

on  "v  Scholar?” — Yes.  Their  present  designation  is  that  of  senior  student. 

olJ.  You  are  also  Prefect  of  the  Library,  are  you  not? — Yes. 
th  the  chief  professor  should  be  Prefect  of  the  Library,  rather 

an  the  Dean  or  some  one  in  that  class? — It  might,  perhaps,  bo  well  to  separate  the  two 
1 Prefect  of  tho  Dunboyne  Establishment,  with  the  aid  of  the 
as  w always  Dunboyne  students,  manage  the  affairs  of  the  library 

belon  could  be  managed  by  the  Dean  or  by  any  one  of  the  class  to  which  he 
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ith  Oetoler,  1853.  82.  What  funds  arc  annually  appropriated  to  purchase  books  for  the  library  ? — Shortly 

after  the  grant  had  been  increased,  I addressed  myself  to  several  individual  members  of  our 
Her.  John  6'llanlon.  Board  of  Trustees,  and  urged  upon  them  the  propriety  of  setting  aside  a considerable  sum 
Funds  appropriated  purpose.  I suggested  £200  or  £300  a year.  The  matter  was  submitted  to  the  con- 

fer purchase  of  books  sideration  of  the  Trustees  by  the;  Archbishop  of  Tuara ; but  upon  the  Bursar,  who  happened 
for  library.  to  be  in  the  Board-room  at  the  time,  stating  that  he  was  willing  to  advance  any  reasonable 

amount  of  funds  which  the  Librarian  or  President  might  demand  for  the  purchase  of  books 
it  was  not  deemed  necessary  to  make  any  law  or  regulation  on  the  subject. 

83.  What  is  the  average  sum  expended  for  books? — Since  1845,  we,  on  two  or 
three  diifcrent  occasions,  expended  a considerable  sum.  At  the  auction  of  the  late  Dr. 
Ellington’s  books,  and  at  one  or  two  other  auctions,  we  purchased  a large  number  of  valu- 
able works.  On  tlie  whole,  I should  think  that  the  average  cost  of  books  during  the  last 
eight  or  ten  year.s,  has  been  from  £60  to  £100  a year. 

84.  Does  that  sum  include  the  binding  of  the  books  ? — No  ; that  costs  from  £70  to  £ 100 
a year.  As  reference  has  been  made  to  the  library,  1 must  say,  however  the  admission 
may  seem  to  involve  myself,  tliat  there  could  be  scarcely  a worse  circumstanced  library. 
The  fault,  however,  is  not  mine.  Tire  library  is  too  small  for  the  number  of  students  who 
resort  to  it,  and  we  have  no  effective  means  of  preventing  them  from  taking  the  books  off 
the  shelves  as  often  as  tliey  please,  or  of  compelling  them  to  return  them  to  their  proper 

DefectBoftlielibrary.  places.  The  conseciuence  is,  that  when  the  bell  summons  them  to  lecture  or  to  any  other 
duty,  there  is  as  great  a probability  tliat  the  books  wliich  they  have  been  using  shall  he 
put  into  the  wrong,  as  there  is  that  they  shall  be  put  in  tlie  right  place. 

85.  Have  you  any  catalogue  ? — Yes ; but  for  the  reason  1 have  just  mentioned,  it  is 
almost  utterly  useless.  The  catalogue  may  refer  me  for  this  or  that  particular  book  to 
shelf  A or  B,  but  when  I go  there,  the  likelihood  is,  that  I shall  not  find  it. 

Catalogue.  86.  Is  every  book  marked  in  such  a manner  that  any  student  would  know  whore  to  put 

it? — No;  though  such  marking  of  the  books  lias  been  repeatedly  suggested.  Such  sugges- 
tions, however,  have  only  served  to  elicit  a promise  that  all  these  matters  shall  be 
attended  to  when  we  remove  to  the  new  library. 

Recommendation  of  87.  Who  recommends  hooks  for  purchase  ? — The  purchase  of  books  for  the  library  is 
books  for  purchase,  confined  to  the  President  and  Librarian.  The  Librarian  purchases  generally;  the  Pre- 
sident occasionally.  The  purchase  of  books  for  premiums  practically  appertains  to  the 
Bursar. 

88.  Do  the  professors  make  suggestions  as  to  the  books  to  be  purchased? — They  do 
frequently,  and  I immediately  attend  to  their  suggestions,  if  the  sum  which  I am  allowed 
annually,  has  not  been  already  expended.  If  it  should  liappen  at  the  time  to  have  been 
expended,  I purchase  the  book  suggested  as  early  as  possible  in  the  subsequent  year. 

89.  Do  you  tliiiik  it  would  be  advisable  that  there  should  be  a book  in  the  library  in 

which  the  professors  could  suggest  the  books  that  they  tliought  should  be  bought  ? I 

think  it  would,  provided  that  the  suggestions  should  not  become  too  numerous  for  the 
scanty  means  at  my  disposal. 

90.  Is  there  any  lending  library  in  tlie  College  ?— Not  exactly.  But  every  student  or 
professor  is  permitted  to  take  out  of  the  library  any  book  he  requires,  provided  that  he 
shall  have  previously  obtained  the  consent  of  the  President  and  Librarian.  Of  this  privi- 
lege the  professors  frequently  take  advantage ; the  students,  in  general,  but  rarely. 

91.  You  have  stated  that  it  has  been  suggested  that  it  would  be  as  well  not  to  mai-k  the 
books  till  you  were  able  to  put  them  into  tlie  new  library  ? — Yes. 

TJic  now  library.  92.  In  what  condition  is  the  new  library? — The  library,  as  far  as  the  more  walls 
and  plastering  are  concerned,  is  finished;  but  wo  have  no  furniture  of  any  description 
in  it. 

93.  It  would  cost  a considerable  sum  to  fit  it  up,  would  it  not? — Mr.  Pugin,  I under- 
stand, estimated  the  cost  of  his  plan  at  £4,000.  Dr.  Renehan,  I believe,  has  got  a 
plan  from  Jlr.  M'Cartiiy  which  will  not  be  so  expensive.  The  cost  will  not  exceed 
£1,500. 

94.  Is  that  about  to  be  carried  out  in  any  way  ? — I cannot  say  positively ; I am  inclined 
to  think  that  there  is  no  idea  of  carrying  it  out  at  present,  as  the  Trustees  arc  destitute  of 
funds.  Some  years  since,  there  was  at  the  disposal  of  the  Trustees,  a surplus  from  the 
savings  of  Jlr.  Montague,  formerly  Bursar,  and  subsequently  President  of  the  College, 
amounting  to  £2,000 ; but  it  became  necessary  to  hand  that  sum  over  to  the  Board  of 
Works,  for  the  completion  of  the  new  building,  the  £30,000  granted  by  Parliament  having 
been  found  inadequate  for  that  purpose. 

95.  And  the  library-room  is  at  present  perfectly  useless,  is  it  not  ? — It  is. 

96.  Have  you  applied  to  the  Board  of  Works  to  correct  that  deficiency? — The  Board 
of  Works  have  been  aware  of  the  condition  of  the  library,  but  they  have  no  funds  for 
fitting  it  out. 

Gifts  to  the  College  97.  Now  the  room  is  useless,  is  it  not  ?— Perfectly  useless;  there  is,  as  I have  stated,  no 
furniture  of  any  description  in  it,  neither  shelves  nor  tables,  nothing  but  the  bare  walls. 

98.  Have  you  received  many  presents  to  the  library? — In  the  infancy  of  the  College 
we  received  presents  to  a greater  extent  than  latterly.  The  celebrated  Edmund  Burke, 
among  others,  made  us  a handsome  present  of  classical  books.  They  belonged  to  his 
son,  and  after  his  death  were  presented  to  the  College.  Within  the  last  six  or  seven  years 
we  obtained  a collection  of  about  twelve  hundred  volumes,  the  library  of  Dr.  Crotty, 
President  of  the  College,  during  a considerable  number  of  years,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Cloync.  At  his  death,  he  bequeathed  his  books  to  the  diocese  of  Cloyne,  for  the  use  of 
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a seminary,  which  he  then  contemplated,  on  condition,  however,  that  tlic  seminary  slioiild  ith  October  isbs 

he  erected  by  his  successor  withm  the  space  of  three  years;  in  the  event  of  its  not  beino-  ’ 

establislied  within  that  period,  he  ordained  that  his  books  should  become  the  proportv 
of  Maynooth  College.  Ilis  successor  did  not  erect  the  sominaiy  within  the  specified  time 
and  we  became  entitled  to  the  books.  ' 

99.  The  present  room  where  books  are,  is  full,  is  it  not?— It  is;  and  wo  have  two 
store-rooms  full  also. 

100.  So  that  you  cannot  get  at  your  books  at  present  ?— Not  at  those  which  are  in  the 

store-rooms  without  special  application  to  the  Librarian.  Though  wo  had  no  place  for  them 
in  the  library,  wo  liai-e  pnrcliased  several  works,  lest  an  opportunity  of  proeurino-  tliera 
niigbt  not  afterwards  present  itself.  ® 

101.  Is  it  probable  that  if  a new  library  were  fitted  up,  with  ample  room,  you  would 
receive  many  presents  ?— I think  it  is  not  probable.  My  impression  is,  that  jicoplc  generally 
imagine  that  our  income  of  £26,000  per  annum  is  fully  adequate  to  supply  us  with  every 
requisite  for  the  College. 

102.  Would  there  he  any_ objection  to  a library  fee,  to  bo  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  Expediency  of 

the  library,  and  to  bo  levied  on  the  students,  for  in.staiico? — I do  not  sco  anv  ohjec-  library  fees  for  main- 

tion  to  a small  fee  to  be  levied  on  the  i>rofcssors  and  other  officers  of  the  College,’ as  well  of  the 

as  on  those  students  who  receive  £20  per  annum.  It  would,  at  all  events,  bo  not  un- 

reasonable  to  levy  sueli  a fine  on  the  students  of  the  I-Ichrew  Class,  who  are  permitted  to 

take  out  of  tlic  library,  for  their  private  use,  almost  all  the  Hebrew  Lexicons  and  Grammars 

which  wo  possess. 

103.  Do  you  find  that^  this  is  not  attended  with  any  serious  injmy  to  the  hooks  ? It  is 

attended  with  serious  injury  to  the  books;  and,  in  consequenco,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
repair  them  frequoiitly. 


104.  Wliat  class  of  stsdents  arc  admitted  to  tim  liI,ra,y?-TI,o  Duaboyiio  stadonts,  Cl...».  admitted  to 
and  the  tour  theology  classes.  Those  are  the  only  classes  admitted  to  the  library  during  the  library, 
the  academical  3'oar.  ° 


105.  The  w]ioIe,_in  fact,  of  the  senior  department? — Yes,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Physic  Class.  During  the  vacation  tlio  senior  students  generally  arc  admitted  from  ten  in 
the  morning  till  three  in  the  afternoon. 

106.  Then  there  is  no  library  at  all  in  Maynooth  for  the  junior  classes  ?— Yes,  there  is  Library  for  the 
a small  library  for  the  classes  of  humanity,  rhetoric,  and  logic ; it  is,  however,  very  im-  junior  classes, 
perfectly  furnished,  and  during  a considerable  time  since  1845,  the  junior  department  was 

deprived  of  the  benefit  of  that  library,  it  having  been  found  necessary  to  transfer  the  books 
to  the  general  library,  in  order  to  afford  accommodation  to  some  of  the  students. 

107.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  tliat  the  students  of  the  junior  classes  should  liave  a 

library  formed  for  themselves,  consisting  of  good  English  works  ?— Most  undoubtedly  • 
composed  of  books  suited  to  their  several  departments.  ’ 

_ lOS.  Are  there  any  niean^  College  for  instructing  the  students  in  preach-  Sacred  oratory, 

ing,  tor  instance  . — Iho  Irustees,  several  ^mars  ago,  appointed  aprofessor  of  recitation  and 
oratory.  It  is  tlio  duty  of  this  gentleman,  (Mr.  Stack)  to  attend  the  students  for  ei«-ht 
weeks  during  tho  v-car,  and  to  give  them  instructions  in  reading,  recitation,  and  dcclam.ation 

1119.  Ino  question  liad  reference  to  the  composing  of  sermons?— By  a regulation  of 
the  Irustoos,  four  of  the  senior  students  arc  obliged  to  preach  every  Sunday  and  holiday 
m tho  year.  j j j 

110  Is  that  all  tlic  instruction  they  receive?— No;  the  gentleman  who  presides  in 
the  hall  where  the  sermon  is  preached,  after  liaving  called  niton  two  or  more  of  the 
stiulents  to  make  such  observations  as  tbc  merits  or  demerits  of  the  discourse  mav  siig«-cst 
iiinlormly  expresses  lus  own  opinions  on  tlic  matter,  manner,  and  stvlc  of  the  sermon.®  ’ 

1 1 1.  Are  tiie  discourses  previously  written  ? — Yes. 

112.  Do  they  liand  the  manuscript  to  anv  one  ? No. 

1 1.).  In  fact,  tlioro  is  no  instraction  given  oxcepting  tliaf.  Arc  ftcy  tanclit  to  rate-  in  c. 

1 ■*  tlioological  amt  Scrlptavo  course,  kiin-. 

114.  there  1,.  no  instruction  in  prcacliing  beyond  wliat  you  have  described No. 

tie.  t)o  you  tlnnk  it  desirable  that  the  students  should  receive  further  instruction  in 
piraclung  and  catecliisuig  than  tboj  receive  at  present  1 tliink  it  ivonid  bo  a most 
ucsii.able  improvement  m tlie  system  of  tho  Collogo,  if  some  person  mere  spedallv  charged 
itn  the  duty  of  instructing  tho  students  in  preaching  and  catocliising,  as  both  mill  become 
most  important  duties  on  the  mission  hereafter. 


^^116.  Ihcsermons  aromEnglish,  are  they  not?— Almost  always  in  English;  occasion- 
Irish.  From  this  time  forth,  my  impression  is  that  an  Irish  sermon 
,11  g occurrence— as  tho  Irish  language  is  unfortunately  going 


ally,  but  rarely,  in  Irish,  j. 

Will  be  a matter  of  still  more  i 
out  of  tlie  country  rapidly. 

“ I'istiimtion  in  your  answer  betmeen  your  locturos  in  tlieology  and 
yout  lectures  m canon  law  ? — Yes. 

and'wcW™/"';  loduros  upon  tho  two  subjects?— Tos.  I lecture  on  canon  law 

throe  timef  e 1 respectively,  on  every  alternate  Monday ; I lecture  on  theology 

m T 1.  1'  Thursday,  and  Friday, 

students  **  t"'S>it  to  the  Dunboyne  students  ?— Only  to  tbc  Dniiboyne  Gama  lam. 

not^°Wl,V*  f « “ of  instmetion  to  those  who  do  not  reach  that  position  ?— It  is 

Trustno.  ? la  Prefessors  lecture  on  canon  law.  Their  course  is  prescribed  by  the 
s,  and  tho  canon  law  forms  no  portion  of  It.  There  are,  it  is  true,  certain  matters 
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Hcv.  John  O’llanlon. 


Method  ofinstrue- 
liou  in  canon  law. 


Expediency  of 
Ji.iving  tc-xt-hoolcs 
cmiinating  from  the 
College  itself. 


Van  Eapcn. 


GiralJns. 


lirimcr. 

Maschatt. 


Subjects  treated  of 
l)y  the  several 
authors  on  canon 
law  refeiTod  to  hy 


wLich  may  be  said  to  be  common  to  canon  law  and  theology — snob,  for  instance,  are  those 
connected  with  the  sacraments,  but  the  Theology  Professors  treat  those  matters  as  moral 
questions,  and  not  in  their  relation  to  the  canon  law. 

121.  Are  the  Commissioners  justified  in  supposing  from  your  answer  that  there  is  still 

a text-book? We  don't  tie  ourselves  down  to  any  particular  text-book.  1 proceed  in 

canon  law  as  I do  in  ecclesiastical  history.  I announce  the  subject  of  the  lecture  and  refer 
the  students  to  the  standard  works  on  the  subject  in  the  library. 

122.  Do  you  make  remarks  upon  the  books  which  they  will  have  to  consult?— I have 
frequently  particularized  the  books  which  I considered  the  best  on  this  or  that  subject,  and 
the  students  of  the  present  class  know  from  the  tradition  of  their  predecessors  the  works 
which  I specially  recommend. 

1 23.  Do  you  give  them  clues  by  advice  for  their  guidance  through  the  different  books  ? — 
Yes,  fronr  time  to  time  ; and  as  I interrogate  them  uniformly  on  the  subject  matter  of  the 
lecture,  it  is  always  in  my  jjower  to  correct  any  unsound  or  extravagant  opinion  which  they 
may  have  borrowed  from  the  books  which  they  consulted.  I have  omitted  to  state  that 
Cabassutius  is  tlie  class-book  used  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

124.  Do  you  consider  that  the  class-book  indicates  the  doctrine  inculcated  ? — Yes.  We 
do  not  depart  from  the  doctrine  of  Cabassutius  generally.  There  are  some  matters,  how- 
ever, witli  regard  to  Avhich  we  do  not  exactly  ado])t  his  views.  In  point  of  fact,  it  has 
never  been  understood  that  the  I’rofessor  of  the  Dunboyno  is  bound  so  much  as  the  other 
qirofcssors  to  ado2>t  the  opinions  of  any  particular  writer,  because  the  Duiiboyne  students 
arc  considered  to  be  more  capable  of  examining  matters,  and  forming  opinions  for  them- 
selves than  the  other  students  ; hence  they  are  allowed  a greater  latitude,  and  the  profes- 
sor encourages  a spirit  of  inquiry,  provided  that  it  is  not  carried  beyond  a reasonable  extent. 

125-  Would  it  not  be  desirable  that  for  each  of  the  classes  there  should  be  a text-book 
emanating  from  the  College  itself  ?— It  would  be  a groat  improvement ; if  such  a book 
were  ada])tcd  to  tlie  circumstances  and  condition  of  this  country,  and  apqsroved  by  com- 
petent authority. 

126.  So  that  there  should  be  a definite  corpus  of  doctidne  upon  all  leading  points,  which 
should  be  adopted  and  professed  by  the  College? — Yes. 

127.  I perceive  that  Van  Espon  does  not  aiJ2>ear  in  this  list  of  works? — Our  students 
do  not  generally  consult  that  work.  Van  Espon,  on  account  of  his  Jansenistic  opinions 
and  tendencies  has  been  losing  ground  in  Catholic  colleges  for  the  last  sixty  or  seventy 
years.  Besides,  he  is,  in  a great  degree,  exclusively  Belgian.  • One  of  niy  predecessors 
entertained  a high  opinion  of  the  general  merits  of  Van  Espon  as  a writer  on  canon  law, 
and  I should  think  there  is  no  one  who  will  not  give  him  credit  for  the  great  perspicuity 
and  erudition  which  lie  has  displayed  in  his  works.  It  is  only  fair,  iiowcver,  to  observe 
that  lie  has  boiTowed  largely  from  Tliomassiii,  a distinguished  French  canonist,  and  that 
he  has  omitted  to  acknowledge  his  obligations  to  that  writer.  If  1 have  not  referred  to 
him  in  that  list,  it  liappened  thvongh  inadvertence,  as  I consult  him  myself  as  frequently 
as  I do  any  of  the  other  works  which  I have  mentioned. 

128.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  treatise  of  Giraldus? — The  object  of  Giraldus,  in  his  work- 
entitled  “Expositio  Juris  Pontificii,”  was  to  ascertain  and  fix  the  canon  law  as  it  stood 
in  his  time,  1 7 68,  by  pointing  out  all  the  ancient  laws  which  had  been  abrogated  or  modified 
by  tlie  Council  of  Trent,  by  the  decretals  of  the  more  recent  pontiffs,  by  the  decisions  of 
the  sacred  congregations,  and  by  usage.  The  work  of  Giraldus  is  in  three  volumes,  folio. 

129.  What  work  of  Kriiner  is  there? — The  work  of  Kriraer,  who  was  a German  canonist, 
is  a commentary  on  the  Decretals  of  Gregory  IX.,  and  comprises  four  voluines,  folio. 

130.  There  is  a work  of  Maschatt? — The  work  of  Mascliatt  referred  to  is  his  “ Iiistito- 

tioiios  Juris  Cii'ilis  ct  Canonici.”  This  work,  wliich  lias  been  edited  and  enlarged  by 
Giraldus  and  Eusebius  Amort,  specifics  also  tlie  ancient  canons  abrogated  by  the  Council 
of  Trent,  and  by  the  decrees  of  the  sacred  congregations.  . 

131.  Will  you  have  the  goodness,  in  regard  to  the  works  you  have  enumerated  in  a 

former  answer  as  the  books  studied,  and  which  provide  matter  for  your  lectures  in  canon 
law,  to  state  the  subjects  on  wliicli  eacli  of  those  autliors  treat? — To  state  the  subjects  upon 
wliich  lleiffonstuel,  Schmalzgruehcr,  Kvimer,  and  the  other  authors  referred  to  treat,  it  u'lll 
be  sufBciont  to  mention  the  subjects  upon  which  any  one  of  them  treats;  for,  their  several 
works  being  commentaries  on  the  decretals  of  Gregory  IX.,  they  treat  of  the  same  matters, 
and  in  tlio  same  order.  Let  us,  then,  take  Schmalzgrueber.  This  writer, _ after  haMng  m a 
preliminary  dissertation  defined  the 'canon  law,  and  indicated  its  constituent  parts,  pro- 
ceeds, in  the  first  volume  of  his  work,  to  treat  of  the  doctrine  of  the  blessed  Trinity,  ot  the 
jirofession  of  the  Catholic  faith,  of  positive  laws,  Papal  rescripts,  custom  or  usage,  or  the 
election  of  jjvclates,  the  translation  of  bishops,  the  authority  and  use  of  the  Pallium,  t e 
resignation  of  benefices,  the  remedies  to  be  apjilied  to  negligence  on  the  part  of  jiastors, 
the  time  for  ordination  and  the  qualifications  of  candidates  for  orders,  the  qualifications  o 
bencficod  clergymen,  the  irregularities  which  impede  the  reception  or  e.vercisc  of  qrdeis, 
the  office  of  archdeacon,  archpriest,  vicar-general,  the  office  and  power  of  a delegated  judge, 
the  office  and  power  of  a judge  vested  with  ordinary  jurisdiction,  of  compacts,  transactions, 
postulations,  procurators,  and  arbitrators.  In  the  second  volume  he  treats  of  r 

form,  object,  and  effect  of  judicial  proceedings;  of  the  nature,  variety,  and 
canonical  proofs,  the  qualifications  of  witnesses,  tlie  sufficiency  or  insufficiency  or  pu 
and  private  instruments,  of  presumptions,  oaths,  exceptions,  prescriptions,  and  i 

In  tlie  third  volume,  Schmalzgrueber  treats  of  the  obligation  of  clergymen  to  lead  j 
and  edifying  lives,  of  resident  and  non-resident  clergymen,  of  prebends  and  dignitie  , 
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tlie  collation  of  benefices,  the  alienation  of  church  property,  of  Christian  burial,  parishes,  Uh  October,  1853. 

tithes,  and  offerings,  of  regulars,  of  vows,  of  the  riglit  of  patronage,  the  consecration  of  ’ 

churches,  the  celebration  of  mass  and  the  other  divine  offices,  of  baptism,  the  cucharist, 
and  other  sacraments,  of  the  relics,  veneration,  and  canonization  of  the  saints,  of  fasts,  the  O'Hiinlou. 

erection  of  churches,  the  immunities  of  churches  and  cemeteries,  of  the  obligations  of 
ecclesiastics.  In  the  fourth  volume  ho  treats  of  marriage,  its  indissolubility  and  impedi- 
ments, and  of  divorce.  In  the  fifth  and  Last  volume  ho  treats  of  accusations  and  denuncia- 
tions, of  simony,  of  the  Jews  and  Saracens,  of  heretics,  schismatics,  and  apostates,  of 
deserted  children,  of  voluntary  and  casual  homicide,  adultery,  theft,  usury,  and  other  such 
crimes,  of  privileges,  canonical  purgation,  of  injustice,  of  penalties,  penances,  and  indul- 
gences, of  excommunication  suspension,  interdict,  and  the  regulte  juris. 

132.  Are  the  young  men,  before  going  out  to  their  cures,  trained  specifically  with  Instruction  as  to 
respect  to  their  pastoral  duties  ? — No  ; unless  so  far  as  those  duties  are  inculcated  in  the  P'^-storal  duties, 
course  of  theology.  We  have  a treatise,  one  of  our  moral  treatises,  on  the  obligations  of 

the  various  states  and  conditions  of  man,  as  well  as  a special  treatise  on  the  duties  of  pastors 
and  of  all  ranks  of  ecclesiastics.  Last  summer,  the  Trustees  made  a rule,  whicli  I regard 
as  a very  important  one,  that  the  four  deans  shall,  in  future,  lecture  the  students  occasion- 
ally upon  the  administration  of  tiac  sacraments,  and  upon  the  eeromonies  of  the  Church, 
practically. 

133.  You  arc  probably  aware  tb.at  in  the  English  universities  there  have  been  lately 
established  some  professorships  in  pastoral  theology? — Yes,  I am  aware  that  there  is  a 
professor  of  po.storal  tlieology  in  Oxford. 

• 134.  Would  that  division  of  theology  be  advisable  at  Maynooth? — I think  that  the 
establishment  of  a professorship  of  that  description  is  not  necessary  in  IMayiiooth.  There  is 
not  one  of  tiie  duties  of  a pastor  which  is  not  explained  in  tlie  treatise  of  Bailly,  or  in 
that  of  Sc?.vini,  now  to  bo  used.  It  might,  perliapa,  be  advisable  to  direct  the  professors 
of  theology  to  devote  more  attention  to  that  treatise,  and  to  dwell  longer  upon  it  than 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  do. 

13.5.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  explain  what  is  the  nature  of  the  works  of  Delugo  TVorks  of  Dobgo 
and  Amaga  ? — Both  are  what  wc  call  scholastic  tlieologians,  as  contradistinguished  from  ^“4  Arriaga, 
dogmatical  or  moral  theologians.  By  dogmatical  theologians,  wo  mean  those  who  treat 
of  matters  belonging  to  faith ; by  moral  tlieologians,  those  wlio  treat  of  questions 
regarding  moi-ality;  and  by  scholastic  theologians,  we  mean  such  as  examine  and  discuss 
the  free  opinions  of  the  schools.  Wc  frequently  read  this  class  of  writers,  because  their 
discussions  are  found  to  throw  an  immensity  of  light  on  the  dogmatical  questions,  and 
tend  to  sharpen  and  strengthen  the  understanding.  In  this  respect  we  find  those  writers 
most  useful.  Delugo  and  Arriaga  liold  an  eminent  place  among  the  scholastic  theologians. 

136.  Of  wliat  nation  are  they?— They  'were  both  Spaniards.  Arriaga  was  Professor 
of  rheology  and  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Prague ; Delugo  published  his  work 
after  having  professed  theology  for  twenty  years  in  Borne. 

137.  Of  what  date  was  it? — I can  not  e.xactly  say  the  year;  hut  it  was  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

I.v8.  Will  you  point  out  any  other  of  those  writers  who  are  also  writers  on  scholastic  Other  seliolastio 
theology? — Joannes  a S.  Thoma  is  exclusively  a scholastic  writer.  Suarez,  Vasquez, 

Sylvius,  and  Estius  may  be  said  to  be  mixed  writers,  for  they  treat  of  dogmatical  as  well 
as  of  scholastic  questions.  Bcllarmine  is  tlie  only  one  of  those  referi-ed  to  who  can  be 
simpl}'^  considered  a dogmatical  writer.  It  is  only  inoidentally  that  a scholastic  question 
presents  itself  in  Bcllarmine. 


139.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  work  of  Natalis  Alexander? — It  is  a history  of  tho  Jewish  Natalis  Alexander. 
<and  Cliristiau  Clmrches.  It  contains  also  several  theological,  as  well  as  historical  disserta- 
tions on  various  important  subjects. 

'140.  Does  it  comprise  the  whole  history? — It  docs;  to  the  Pontificate  of  Pius  VI. 

Natalis  himself  concluded  his  labours  at  the  end.  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  the 
history  has  been  continued  by  other  writers,  and  brought  down  to  the  period  j ust  mentioned. 

141.  What  is  tho  work  of  Alzog  ? — It  is  a compendious  liistory  of  the  Church,  from  its  Alzog. 
ongni  to  the  present  time  ; and  it  is  chiefly  because  it  brings  tho  history  of  the  Church 

o«n  to  our  own  days  that  I have  adopted  it.  Alzog  was  a German  professor  in  the 
CoUege  of  Hildesheim. 

142.  Will  you  inform  the  Commissioners,  whctlier  in  tho  course  of  your  lectures  there  is  Study  of  Sacred 
any  du'ect  course  upon  tho  Holy  Scriptures  ? — Only  so  far  as  we  expound  the  several  texts 

which  occur  in  our  theological  treatises. 

143.  You  have  no  consecutive  course? — No. 

144.  Are  the  Dunboyne  students  engaged  in  any  regular  course  of  study  of  the  Scriptures? 

—AO,  they  are  not, 

145.  Are  there  any  lectures  on  the  text  of  Scripture  given  to  tho  Dunhovne  students  by 

yourself?— No.  i o . j 

146.  But  they  liavo  all  of  them  passed  through  a course  under  the  Professor  of  Holy 
benpture — Yes ; before  they  are  appointed  to  tho  Dunboyne  they  must  have  concluded 
ine  bcripturo  course,  which  extends  over  three  or  four  years. 

doctrine  taught  in  Maynooth  College  on  tho  subject  of  the  authority  Tompor.vl  power  of 
01  tlio  Fope  or  the  Church  in  matters  of  a civil  or  temporal  nature? — We  teach  in  May- 

flf  "'I'ato'oi',  dii-eot  or  indirect.  We  liare  hSSS'L  tl.la 

dmrmea  tbat  doctrine  upon  our  solemn  oatlis,  and  ive  firmly  maintain  it  in  the  College  of  suited, 
doctrine  in  regard  to  tlie  Church. 

148.  Ihe  distinction  between  temporal  and  spiritual  affairs  is  sometimes  a very  nice  one — 

c 2 
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ith  Oetoler,  18D3.  is  it  not  ? — It  is,  no  (loubt,  a troublesome  question ; I think,  however,  that  I can  throw  some 

light  upon  it.  The  rule  which  is  ordinarily  given  for  distinguishing  between  temporal  and 
Ucv  Tolmo’Haiilon  spiritual  matters  is  this — “Those  matters  arc  of  a spiritual  nature  which  have  for  their 
Distinctions  Iw'tweon  ciul  or  object  the  prevention  of  sin,  the  good  order,  piety,  and  sanctification  of 

matters  spiritual  ami  tlio  Ciiristian  people  and  “ those  matters  are  to  be  regarded  as  temimral  which  have  for 
matters  temporal.  tlioir  immediate  end  or  object  the  peace,  well-being,  and  worldly  happiness  of  human 
society.”  I lay  emphasis  on  the  word  “ iinir.odiato”  end  or  object,  because  it  is  obvious, 
that  the  remote  or  indirect  end  of  any  matter  will  not  determine  its  character.  ]f  the 
remote  end  were  capable  of  determining  the  order  to  which  the  matter  bclpngod,  it  would 
necessarily  follow  that  things  which  are  essentially  and  confessedly  spiritual  would  apper- 
tain to  the  temporal  order,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  administration  and  reception  of  the 
sacraments,  the  preaching  of  the  Word  of  God,  &c.,  because,  as  the  direct  ancf  immediate 
end  of  both  is  to  make  men  good  and  pious  Christians,  so  the  indirect  and  remote  result 
must  be  to  make  them  faithful  and  obedient  subjects  of  the  Queen.  In  their  remote 
influence,  tlierofore,  they  contribute  to  promote  tlio  interests  and  welfare  of  civil  society. 
TJie  distinction,  therefore,  between  spirituals  and  temporals  cannot  be  founded  on  the 
mediate  or  remote  hearing  of  things.  To  assist  us  in  drawing  the  lino  of  demarcation 
between  temporals  and  spirituals,  some  writers  have  furnished  us  with  two  other  rules, 
wliich  appear  to  me  to  serve  their  purpose  admirably  well.  Those  subsidiary  rules  will 
indicate  a vast  variety,  if  not  the  entire  aggregate  of  spiritual  matters.  The  first  of  those 
rules  is — “ 'J'hose  matters  arc  spiritual  which  have  been  instituted,  commanded,  or  rocom- 
mendod  by  Christ.  This  rule  is  founded  on  the  principle  tliat,  ns  Christ  exercised  no 
temporal  power — as  “Ilis  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world” — iill  his  institutions,  ordinances, 
and  counsels  must  be  regarded  as  bearing  an  immediate  relation  solely  to  the  sanctifica- 
tion and  eternal  welfare  of  man.  The  second  subsidiary  rule  is — “ all  those  matters  must 
be  deemed  spiritual  which  were  regulated  by  the  Apostles  and  their  successors  in  the 
ministry,  from  the  death  of  Christ  to  the  conversion  of  the  Emperor  Constantine.”  During 
tiui  three  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  the  Church  possessed  no  temporal  power. 
She  did  not  possess  it  in  virtue  of  any  concession  from  Christ,  for  we  are  agreed  that 
Christ  communicated  no  temporal  authority  to  his  Church.  She  did  not  derive  it  from  the 
concession  of  secular  princes,  for  during  this  period  they  were  all  enemies  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  persecutors  of  the  Christian  people.  To  maintain  that  the  Church  acquired 
temporal  power  by  usurpation,  would  be  to  maintain  tiie  3'aukest  absurdity.  Any  attempt 
at  usurpation  would  have  been  at  once  defeated,  and  have  had  no  other  eti'ect  than  tliat  of 
increasing  the  fury  and  vengeance  of  iier  persecutors,  besides,  the  supposition  is  incon- 
sistent with  our  ideas  of  the  Church  during  those  times,  which,  according  to  Protestants 
themselves,  were  the  golden  ages  of  Cliristianity.  The  power,  therefore,  which  the  Church 
c.xcrcised  during  the  three  first  centuries,  must  have  been  spiritual  power,  and  as  power 
takes  its  denomination  and  character  chiefly  from  th.e  nature  and  quality  of  the  objects 
about  ■which  it  is  conversant,  the  objects  in  reference  to  wliich  the  authority  of  the  Church 
•was  at  that  period  exercised  must  have  been  spiritual.  I liavc  a right,  therefore,  to  con- 
clude, tliat  all  the  matters  which  I find  regulated  by  the  Church  during  the  interval  between 
the  death  of  Christ  and  the  conversion  of  Constantine  the  Great,  are  of  a spiritual  nature. 
Those  are  the  chief  princijiles  which  I have  discovered  in  my  reading  as  tending  to  throw 
light  on  a subject  which  has  embarrassed  considerably  not  only  Catholic  but  Protestant 
writers.  It  cannot  bo  necessary  to  observe,  that  besides  matters  of  a purely  spriritual  or 
temporal  nature,  there  are  others  of  a mixed  character.  By  mixed  matters  we  mean  such 
as  involve  a twofold  primary  and  direct  relation,  one  to  the  worldly,  and  the  other  to  the 
eternal  liappincss  of  man. 

■wiioilicr  votiiisr  at  149.  Suppose  that  of  two  members  of  parliament,  one  would  be  disposed  to  establish  the 
Pomaii  Catholic  religion  in  Ireland,  or  to  do  it  great  service,  and  the  other  would  be  per- 
iiiatter!  fcctly  indifferent  to  the  matter,  or  perhaps  hostile,  would  a vote  for  him  from  other  motives, 

be  a temporal  or  a s])iritual  matter,  supjiosing  both  in  other  respects  were  equally  eligible 
for  discharging  the  duties  of  members  of  parliament  ? — A vote  from  other  motives  for  the 
]iarty  who  is  supposed  to  be  indifferent,  or  hostile,  would  be  a temporal  matter  decidedly, 
in  fact  every  vote  for  a member  of  parliament  is  a temporal  matter,  its  immediate  end  or 
object  being  to  invest  a man  ■with  a trust  or  privilege  to  be  exercised  to  some  extent  or 
otlier  for  the  worldly  benefit  of  tiio  pcojile.  A vote,  however,  for  a member  of  parliament 
may  become  also  a spiritual  matter,  because  its  direct  and  immediate  effect  may  sometimes 
bo  the  commission  or  avoidance  of  sin.  In  the  case  supposed,  I should  think,  no  Catholic 
priest  or  layman  ■would  hesitate  to  vote  for  the  man  who  is  disposed  to  favour  and  protect 
Catholic  interests  in  Parliament,  and  is  in  every  other  respect  as  well  qualified  and  as  well 
inclined,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a member  of  parliament,  as  the  party  who  professes 
indifference  or  hostility  to  those  interests. 

1 50.  Is  that  vote  a spiritual  or  a temporal  matter  ? — Whether  that  vote  be  a purely  tem- 
poral or  also  a spiritual  matter,  depends  upon  the  question,  whether  a Catholic  is  bound  under 
pain  of  sin  to  promote  by  his  vote  the  temporal  furtherance  and  advancement  of  tlie 
Catholic  Church.  I should  tliink  that  be  is  not  obliged  to  do  so,  and,  therefore,  I should 
say  the  vote  in  question  is  a temporal  matter. 

1 5 1.  V oting  for  the  man  you  believe  would  be  for  the  furtherance  and  temporal  advance- 
ment of  the  Catholic  religion  ? — Of  course ; the  proposed  case  supposes  so,  as  I understand 
it;  and  I repeat,  that  a priest,  as  a citizen,  has  a right  to  vote  for  the  party  who  is  friendly  to 
the  interests  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  to  use  his  influence  in  his  beh^f,  just  as  much  as 
any  layman.  The  priest,  as  a priest,  has  no  vote  or  any  description  of  temporal  power. 

152.  Do  yon  teach  the  doctrine  at  Maynootli  to  prevent  the  priest  acting  in  such  a 
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maimer  as  to  malic  it  dubious  ivbotlier  lie  is  acting  in  his  ecclesiastical  function  or  in  his 
temporal  or  civil  function? — So  far  as  I am  conceruocl,  I have  never  taught  any  doctrine 
in  Jiavnooth  on  the  subject ; I have  never  discussed  the  question,  or  touched  upon  it  at  all. 

I can  have,  however,  no  hesitation  in  stating  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  priest,  in  his  ecclesi- 
astical capacity,  sliould  confine  himself  to  the  explanation  and  inculcation  of  the  duties  of 
tbo  electors.  If  the  electors  require  information  or  instruction,  as  they  do  frequently  in 
many  parts  of  Ireland,  I thinlc  the  priest,  as  such,  is  not  only  jusLiliecl,  but  bound  to  teach 
and  cxphiin  their  duties.  . . , ,,  • i 

] 53.  What  do  you  moan  by  their  duty  ? — To  select  the  partms  whom  they  conscientiously 
believe  to  be  the  fittest  to  represent  them  in  the  House  ot  Conuiions,  and  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  a member  of  parliament.  • 7 • , • x ..i  1 

1,54.  Would  you  think  the  ])nest  justifieil  in  strengthening  his  advice  to  them  upon  such 
a siibicct  by  the  spiritual  censure  of  the  Church,  or  by  the  emjiloyment  of  any  influence  of 
a spiritual  character  ?--The  priest  is  not  competent  to  inflict  any  censure  of  the  Clmrcli. 

155.  Would  ho  be  wari'anted  in  withholding  any  sacraments  of  the  Churcli  troin  a man 
bv  reason  of  his  preferring  one  candidate  to  another? — Absolutely  speaking,  he  would; 
because  a priest  is  not  only  warranted,  but  bound  to  withhold  the  sacraments  from  a mau 
who  is  disposed  to  commit  a mortal  sin;  and  as  the  case  may  absolutely  arise  in  which  a 
person,  by  preferring  one  candidate  to  anotlier,  would  exhibit  that  disposition,  a case  may 
consequently  arise  in  which  the  priest  would  be  not  only  warranted,  but  bound  to  withhold 
the  sacraments  from  a man  by  reason  of  his  in-efcrring  one  candidate  to  another.  But, 
practically  speaking,  the  case  can  hut  seldom  occur,  if  it  bo  assumed,  as  I do  assume,  that  the 
two  or  more  candidates  are  qualified  for  a scat  in  parliament:  because,  it  can  only  occur 
where  the  superior  fitness  of  one  of  the  candidates  is  notable,  decided,  and  undoniablo.^ 
It  is  only  in  that  case  that  the  electors  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  bound  under  the  paiii  ot 
mortal  sin  to  prefer  one  candidate  to  another.  Ivow,  when  the  candidates  arc  qualified, 
thoimh  in  an  unequal  degree,  it  will  rarely  happen  that  the  superior  fitness  of  the  one, 
ill  comparison  w'ith  the  other,  will  be  notable,  decided,  and  unquestionable.  Experience 
proves  the  justness  of  this  observation.  The  numerous  instances  hi  which  the  very  iiicn, 
who  were  supported  by  the  priests,  because  they  were  deemed  decidedly  the  best  qualified 
for  parliament,  subsequently  betrayed  their  constituents,  and  em]iloycd  tlicir  influence  not 
for  the  promotion  of  the  public  good,  but  for  tlie  furthoranco  of  their  own  private  ends,  prove 
clearly  the  extreme  difTieulty  of  ascertaining  the  superior  fitness  almost  of  any  ca,ndidato. 
Besides,  looking  to  the  several  elections  which  liave  taken  place  in  my  own  time,  there  are 
but  few  indeed  in  which  the  priest,  according  to  iiiy  notion  of  tilings,  would  be  warranted 
ill  declaring  to  bis  people  that  it  would  be  a mortal  sin  to  vote  for  any  one  of  two  or  more 
candidates,  believed  to  be  qualified,  tliough  unequally  so,  for  a place  in  parliament. 

15ii.  How  could  such  a case  occur? — I say  that  it  can  but  rarely  occur. 

157.  As  to  teaching  them  their  duties,  there  arc  two  modes  in  which  it  may  ho  done 
abstractedly,  and  with  reference  to  a particular  man.  I may  say,  “Vote  for  the  man  you 
think  the  best  candidate,”  or  I may  say,  “ Vote  for  A.  B.,  because  I tell  you  he  is  the  best. 
Can  the  latter  be  properly  done  from  the  altar? — I should  make  a distinction  there.  If 
his  congregation  be  composed  of  persons  as  intelligent  and  as  capable  as  himself,  of 
iioiinciug  on  the  relative  fitness  of  the  candidates,  1 sliould  say  that  ho  ought  not  to  refer 
to  a particular  man,  but  simply  announce  it  to  be  tlicir  duty  to  vote  for  the  party  whom 
they  conscientiously  believe  to  be  decidedly  the  best  candidate  ; but  if  his  congregation 
consist  of  simple,  uneducated,  ignorant  people,  who  are  totally  incompetent  to  decide  on 
the  merits  or  qualifications  of  the  candidates,  I maintain  that  the  priest  is  warranted  to 
call  upon  them  to  vote  for  a particular  person,  provided  that  this  person’s  superior  fitness 
is  clear,  decided,  and  unquestioned  by  the  intelligent  and  enlightened  portion  of  the 
community.  It  is  the  inalienable  right  and  strict  duty  of  the  priest  to  remove  the  igno- 
rance of  his  people,  particularly  in  reference  to  those  duties  upon  the  porforinance  of 
which  the  public  good  depends ; it  is  bis  business  to  place  them  in  a position  in  which 
they  shall  be  able  to  discharge  those  duties  properly.  In  the  siiijposition  made,  the  people 
cannot  be  placed  in  that  jiosition,  if  the  priest  do  not  particularize  the  candidate  whom 
he  considers  the  best  qualified  ; and,  therefore,  in  the  supposition  inade,  ho  is  not  only 
justified,  but  bound  to  particularize  that  candidate.  Any  thing  bordering  on  denunciation 
of  this  or  that  party,  any  thing  like  personal  abuse,  I reprobate  as  strongly  as  any  man,  ana 
I regard  such  proceedings  as  disgraceful  to  the  priesthood  and  most  detrimental  to  religion. 

158.  Supposing  ho  said  “ I would  refuse  the  sacrament  to  any  man  who  voted  for  A or 
B”  ? — The  case  in  which  the  priest  would  be  warranted  to  conduct  himself  in  that  manner, 
can,  as  I have  stated,  happen  but  rarely ; besides  the  case  which  I have  already  indicated,  I 
cannot  conceive  any  other,  except,  perhaps,  the  almost  metaphysical  one,  in  which  C, 
though  personally  not  more  qualified  than  A or  B,  might,  in  consequence  of  his  political 
connexions  or  other  accidental  circumstances,  be  in  a condition  to  carry  some  groat  and 
important  public  measure,  such,  for  instance,  as  Catholic  Emancipation.  In  such  a case, 
'which  probably  will  not  occur  once  in  500  years,  the  priest  would,  I think,  bo  justified  in 
refusing  the  sacrament  to  the  electors  who  would  refuse  to  vote  for  C. 

159.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  a doctrine  to  be  adopted,  that  the  priest  should  preach  that  from 
the  altar,  and  that  he  should  refuse  the  sacrament  to  a person  voting  in  a particular  way  ? — 
I think  it  is  not,  except  in  the  rare  and  extreme  cases  just  specified.  Ordinarily  it  would 
he  monstrous  for  him  to  announce  any  such  doctrine,  or  to  pursue  such  a course  of  conduct. 

160.  Would  not  even  that  extreme  case  bo  a case  of  the  exercise  of  a temporal  right  ?- — 
Ihe  direct  object  of  the  exercise  of  a temporal  right,  is  in  some  degree  or  other,  the 
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ctohcr,  ib.jj.  temporal  good  of  society,  or  the  enforcement  of  a moral  duty  by  a temporal  sanction 
„ Uio  only  object  vrliich  the  priest  proposes  to  himself,  wlien  he  insists  that  the  elector  shall 

vote  for  tiiis  rather  than  for  tliat  caiuliilate,  is  the  spiritual  good  of  the  elector,  the  avoidance 
of  sin,  and  he  enforces  the  duty  of  the  elector  by  a spiritual  and  not  by  a temporal  sanction, 
ihc  right,  therefore,  wldch  lie  exercises  is  not  a temporal  right. 

l(il.  Is  not  that,  in  fact,  one  of  the  cases  where  your  own  distinction  ayiplics,  that  you 
arc  to  look  at  the  immediate  consequence  and  bearing  of  an  act,  rather  tlian  the  remote 
one,  lor  determining  the  quality  of  the  case? — I do  not  see  any  thing  in  the  distinction  I 
niade  that  would  dcijrive  the  priest  of  the  ])owcr  of  announcing  it  to  bo  the  moral  duty 
of  the  people  to  vote  for  a 2>articulav  candidate,  wlieii  his  su2Jcrior  fitness  is  a matter  of 
certainty.  Ihe  vote  in  question  is  of  a mixed  character  ; it  has  for  one  of  its  immediate 
objects  the  worldly  benefit  of  society;  for  the  other,  the  avoidance  of  sin,  ami  the  fulfil- 
mont  of  a moral  duty.  TIic  priest,  as  a priest,  has  no  right  to  direct  or  regulate  tlie  vote 
m reference  to  the  first  object  2>fecisely;  but  he  has  a right  to  direct  and  regulate  it  in 

relation  to  the  second;  and  to  deter  a man  from  the  commission  of  sin,  by  withholding 
from  him  the  sacraments,  cannot  bo  deemed  the  exercise  of  a temiioral  power.  It  is  clearly 
a spiritual  function. 

1()2.  Lilt  how  is  it  a S2>iritual  thing  for  me  to  vote  for  a particular  man,  if  my  opinion  as 
a layman  is  that  it  is  Letter  for  me  to  vote  for  another ; is  not  the  law  of  morality  sufficiently 
satisfied  by  my  voting  according  to  the  best  of  my  judgment  ? — It  is  not  a S2)ivitual  duty 
for  you  to  vote  for  a particular  person,  if  your  opinion,  that  it  is  better  to  vote  for  another, 
IS  founded  on  solid  and  prudent  grounds.  It  would,  in  that  case  be  absurd  to  require  that 
j^ou  should  follow  the  directions  of  the  2inest. 

163.  TJic  question  that  has  been  2uit  to  you  has  reference  to  the  doctrine  taught  to  the 
priest  as  to  his  right  from  the  altar,  or  when  clad  in  his  ecclesiastical  robes,  to  dictate  to 
the  public  how  they  should  vote  ? — While  1 am  free  to  admit,  that  it  would  be  more 
becouiing,  congruous,  and  e.xpcdicnt  to  address  the  peo2)le  on  such  subjects  outside  the 
chapel,  and  not  Avhen  clad  in  his  ecclesiastical  robes,  1 must  still  say,  that  if  a case  arises 
111  which  the  jn-iest  is  conscientiously  convinced  that  it  is  the  boundeu  duty  of  his  peojile 
to  vote  fora  particular  candidate,  1 do  not  seo  wiiy  the  priest  should  be  debarred  from 
inculcating  that  obligation  from  the  altar,  more  than  any  other  moral,  duty,  iiarticulaily  if 
he  believes  tliat  his  peojfie  are  ignorant  and  require  instruction  on  the  subject.  I have 
stated  already  that  such  a case  can  but  I’arely  occur,  and  when  it  does,  considerations  of 
pro2iriety  and  expediency  may,  and  should,  I think,  generally  induce  the  priest  to  refrain 
from  that  topic  at  the  altar,  and  to  select  some  other  time  and  place  for  enlightening  his 
people  on  the  subject. 

1 64.  Could  the  priest  impose  that  2'articular  way  of  voting  upon  me,  as  a layman,  by  any 
particular  ^lowor  he  possesses,  contrary  to  my  judgment? — If  your  judgment  be  a 
prudent  and  rational  one,  he  could  not;  if  your  judgment  be  not  rational,  he  could 
insist  upon  your  disregarding  that  judgment,  and  practically  adopting  his  own— not  under 
pain  oi  ecclesiastical  censure,  for  even  a bisho}),  according  to  the  disciifiine  of  the  Church, 
would  act  improperly  in  inflicting  a censure  upon  a layman  for  sucli  an  offence.  Tlie  2>riest, 
however,  in  tliis  latter  su2)po.sition,  if  you  refuse  to  act  upon  the  instructions  ho  gives  you, 
should  necessarily  regard  you  as  an  incorrigible  sort  of  person,  ami  as  manifestly  intent  on 
the  commission  of  sin. 

. consider  a priest  has  no  right  to  impose  a duty  upon  lum  of  voting  contrary  to 

his  opinion? — Assuming  that  his  02)inion  is  based  on  2irudeiit  grounds,  and  that  he  is  as 
well  qualified  to  form  an  opinion  as  the  priest  liimself,  the  latter  has  no  right  to  impose  a 
duty  upon  him  to  vote  contrary  to  his  opinion.  The  case  is  different  with  simple,  ignorant 
jieople  a very  numerous  class  in  Ireland — ivho  are  utterly  incompetent  to  form  any 
rational  or  decided  jiidgmeut  on  the  mattei’,  without  the  aid  or  advice  of  some  intelligent 
poison.  S2Jcalcing  of  this  class  of  2>ersons,  I tiiink  the  2>viest  is  not  only  authorized,  but 
bound,  to  2^1'f’scribe  the  course  they  should  inirsuc,  if,  after  deliberately  and  dispassion- 
ately  weighing  the  relative  merits  of  the  candidates,  he  is  convinced  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  electors  to  vote  for  this  or  that  particular  2>erson.  I don’t  mean  to  say  that  every 
priest  proceeds  in  this  cool,  deliberate  manner,  or  to  imply  that,  even  when  he  does,  he  is 
not  liable  to  err ; for  I believe  that  priests,  with  the  best  intentions,  and  proceeding  in  the 
rnost  cautious  way,  have  been  often  instrumental  in  returning  men  to  parliament  who  were 
the  very  persons  whom  the  electors  should  not  have  supportctl. 

166.  Docs  not  the  very  fact  that  the  priest  vciy  often  makes  a mistake,  and  advises 
peojMo  to  vote  for  _A.  or  13.,  who  afterwards  turns  out  to  he  not  the  most  eligible  person, 
show  that  ho  is  a little  stepping  beyond  the  province  of  mere  morals,  where  he  not  only 
aiinomiccs,  but  exercises  a land  of  sacerdotal  authority  in  behalf  of  one  man? — No  ; it  only 
2)rovcs  that  he  may,  like  every  other  man,  sometimes  step  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  duty, 
or  that  he  may  err  even  when  discharging  his  duty  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

. hardly  a moral  duty.  The  moral  duty  is  to  act  according  to  your  conscience, 

is  it  not.— The  moral  duty  is,  to  act  according  to  your  conscience  properly  and  rationally 
lormed.  If  I understand  matters  rightly,  the  British  Constitution,  in  vesting  men  with 
. the  right  to_  vote,  imposes  upon  them  the  duty,  the  moral  duty,  of  using  it  advantageously 
for  the  2Hil>lic_wcal ; and  I cannot  yet  see  why  a priest  is  not  justified  in  announcing  that 
duty,  and  urging  a compliaiicd  with  it,  or  w'hy  he  should  uot  instruct  the  ignorant  how  that 
duty  is  to  he  2>crformed. 

_ 168.  Is  it  his,  more  than  any  other  2>crson's  business  to  do  so? — It  is,  because  the  priest 
IS  their  official  moral  instructor  and  pastor. 
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ICD.  Voting  according  to  yonr  conscionco  is  a question  of  pirre  morals? — Yes,  par- 
ticularly 'vvlioii  it  involves  tbo  question  of  avoiding  or  committing  sin  ; and,  like  every 
otlier  question  or  case  of  conscience,  it  Tirust  be  determined  on  prudent  and  rational 
grounds.  If  tbore  be  an  elector  as  capable  of  judging  as  the  priest,  and  if  that  elector 
has  grounded  bis  opinion  on  probable  and  sound  reasons,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  expect 
that  he  should  renounce  his  own  ojtinion  and  adopt  tliat  of  the  priest;  but  if  the  elector 
bo  an  ignorant,  uneducated  person,  and  incapable  of  forming  an  opinion  upon  that  pai-ti- 
cular  matter  himself,  to  act  prudently,  he  must  take  the  opinion  of  some  one  more  intelli- 
gent than  himself.  If  the  elector  be  ignorant  or  doubtful  wbetber  a particular  contract 
into  which  he  is  disposed  to  enter  be  lawful  or  otherwise,  prudence  and  a sense  of  religion 
will  suggest  the  necessity  of  taking  the  opinion  of  his  priest ; and  why,  tltcrefore,  should 
not  prudence  and  a sense  of  religion  dictate  the  same  course  when  he  is  ignorant  or  doubt- 
ful whether  it  is  sinful  or  not  to  vote  for  a certain  candidate. 

170.  He  migl\t  equally  have  recourse  to  any  other  intelligent  person,  might  he  not? — . 
He  might,  if  he  had  the  same  confidence  in  him,  and  perhaps  get  more  light,  and  a sounder 
opinion;  but  that  is  no  reason  why  the  priest  should  not  instruct  him,  or  wliy  he  should 
not  take  the  priest's  advice. 

171.  Tlie  question  is  not,  whether  it  is  wrong  to  apply  to'the  priest  for  advice  upon  this 
or  that  question,  but  wlicthcr  it  is  right  for  the  priest  to  assume  to  liimsclf  the  authority  to 
dictate  upon  the  question? — I say  it  is  my  impression  and  conviction,  tliat  the  priest,  wlien 
there  is  question  of  those  ignorant  and  simi)le  people,  is  not  only  warranted,  but  bound 
to  teach  them  their  moral  duty  as  inucb  in  tliis  as  in  any  other  matter. 

Hut  their  moral  duty  only  consists  of  voting  for  a proper  candidate? — If  that 
doctrine  be  true,  it  would  be  wrong  for  the  priest  to  insist  upon  their  voting  for  the  best  can- 
didate.* Hut  I think  it  is  not  true  ; for,  according  to  the  common  opinion  of  moral  writers, 
tlio  supreme  authority  of  every  country  is  bound  to  employ,  for  the  performance  of  all 
important  public  functions,  those  persons  who  ai’C  notably  and  decidedly  the  best  qualified. 
The  natural  inference,  therefore,  is,  that  the  British  legislature,  when  conferring  the  elec- 
tive franchise,  imposed  upon  the  electors  the  obligation  of  voting  for  the  |>arty  best  quali- 
fied to  discharge  the  duties  of  a member  of  parliament.  Besides,  irrespectively  of  the 
real  or  supposed  intention  of  the  British  legislature,  moral  writers  maintain  that  electors, 
even  whcti  there  is  question  of  secular  offices  of  great  consequence  to  society,  are  bound, 
under  pain  of  grievous  sin,  to  select  the  most  worthy  and  competent  of  the  candidates  for 
those  offices. 

173.  You  think  it  is  the  moral  duty  of  an  ignorant  man  to  vote  as  the  priest  directs  him? 
— I think  it  is,  until  he  finds  some  safer  guide. 

174.  How  is  a man’s  degree  of  information  to  be  measured,  so  as  to  ascertain  whether  he 
ought  to  be  guided  by  his  priest  in  this  matter  or  not? — It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
give  a precise  mathematical  rule  for  deciding  that  point  in  every  particular  case.  It  is 
often,  however,  easy  to  know  when  his  ignorance  is  such  as  to  render  tlie  guidance  of  the 
priest  necessary  ; when,  for  instance,  he  is  totally  incompetent  to  form  any  opinion  on  the 
relative  merits  of  the  candidates,  or  when  he  is  found  to  have  formed  opinions  manifestly 
erroneous  and  absurd. 

175.  Who  is  to  decide  that  question,  whether  they  are  incompetent — themselves  or  the 
priest? — The  electors  themselves  frequently  feel  and  acknowledge  their  incompetcncy. 
The  priest,  or  any  other  man  of  intelligence,  acquainted  with  the  people,  can  have  no 
difficulty  in  deciding  the  question. 

176.  Supposing  there  arc  two  competent  and  equally  intelligent  persons  in  a parish : 
one  says  A is  the  best  qualified,  another  says  B is  the  fittest ; is  it  the  duty  of 
the  elector  to  take  not  only  the  advice,  but  to  follow,  as  his  absolute  and  authoritative 
giiiclo,  tlie  advice  of  the  priest  ? — If  the  elector  is  aware  of  this  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  two  persons  whom  he  regards  as  equally  com])etont  and  intelligent,  he 
sliould,  I think,  suspend  his  judgment,  and  inquire  wliat  are  the  sentiments  of  the  other 
competent  and  intelligent  members  of  the  community.  If  he  should  discover  that  the 
great  majority  of  those  concurred  in  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  parties  referred  to  in  the 
question,  it  would  be  his  duty  to  act  upon  the  opinion  of  that  party ; if  lie  should  find  that 
they  were  equally,  or  nearly  so,  divided,  he  might  vote  for  A,  and  would  not  be  bound  to 
vote  for  B,  the  candidate  recommended  by  the  priest. 

177.  You  tliink  in  that  case  the  advice  of  the  pi-iest  ought  not,  by  virtue  of  his  being  a 
priest,  to  overbear  altogether  an  cnbghtened  layman? — If  the  intelligent  and  disinterested 
portion  of  tho  community  entertain,  as  I liave  observed,  difl'erent  opinions  on  the  relative 
merits  of  the  candidates,  the  superior  fitness  of  the  one  compared  ^vit]l  the  other  must  be 
a matter  of  doubt,  and  in  such  a case  the  iwiest  would,  in  my  opinion,  act  improperly  in 
undertaking  to  decide  the  question,  or  in  announcing  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  electors 
to  vote  for  bis  favourite  candidate  To  sliow  that  I am  borne  out  in  this  view  by  the  prin- 


• ''cre  from  those  eases  in  ■which  the  unfortunate  elector  cannot  vote  for  the  party  cnnsidereil,  and 

slimifi qnalifieii,  rritiiout  invoh  in;?  liiniself  and  Ills  family  in  ruin.  There  are  but  few,  I 
ivi.ini,  maintain  that  siicli  elector,  except  in  tliose  rare  and  unusual  circumstances  in 

ItI.Iv  public  good  -would  demand  aii  e.xtraordinary  saevHiue,  was  bound  to  vote  at  all;  and  tlierc  arc,  pro- 
rpcnifVp  i'-^  ^ contend  that,  when  tiie  same  evil  consequences  to  liimsclf  and  his  family  u'ould  be  tlie 

fornv.pi.o*”'*  noutraiity,  he  might  lawfully  vote  for  the  opponent  of  tlie  best  qualified  candidate,  provided  tliat  the 
lawfiiliv  1 fit  to  be  a member  of  parliament.  I entertain  no  doubt  tliat  be  could,  at  all  events, 

fittest  p uo  so  wlien  his  vote  would  neither  cflectively  contribute  nor  he  necessary  to  secure  the  return  of  the 
conceive  no  casein  which  an  elector  would  he  justified  in  voting  for  a person  dearly  aud 
ly  unnt  and  unworthy,  unless  where  tlie  vote  is  given  for  tiic  purpose  of  excluding  a party  still  more  so. 


Odoher,  1»5J. 

3. 

Rev.  John  OTIanlon. 
Voting  according  to 
conscience  is  a moral 
duty. 


The  moral  duty  con- 
sists not  merely  in 
voting  for  a proper 
candidate,  but  in 
voting  for  the  best 
candidate. 


Case  of  conflicting 
opinions  as  to  the 
comparative  fitness 
of  candidates. 
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MAYXOOTII  CO^YillSSION. 


ith  Octoh:tr,  1800.  cipics  of  Catliolic  morality.  I will  mention  a case  fvoqucntly  put  by  oui-  theological  wntors : 
A penitent  in  tlic  confessional  states  it  to  bo  liis  intention  to  perform  a certain  act  Avhicli 
llev.  JoliflO’IIanloD.  bo  judges,  upon  probable  ami  prudent  grounds,  to  be  lawful.  The  priest,  upon  equally 

probable  and  rational  grounds,  considers  the  same  act  to  bo  unlawful.  Is  the  priest,  in 
that  case,  justified  in  forcing  his  own  opinion  on  tho  penitent,  or  in  refusing  him  the 
sacraments,  should  lie  refuse  to  ombraco  if?  By  no  means  ; on  the  contrary,  our  greatest 
theologians  maintain  that  the  priest  lias  no  right  to  ei-ect  himself  into  a judge  of  con- 
troversy, and  that,  in  such  dubious,  debatable  matters,  he  is  bound  to  leave  the  penitent 
in  the  quiet,  undisturbed  possession  of  bis  own  opinion.  It  is  only  when  the  priest’s 
opinion  is  morally  certain,  and  when,  consequently,  that  of  the  penitent  is  devoid  of  all 
In  case  of  <a  reason-  solid  probability,  the  former  is  warranted  to  dictate  to  the  latter.  Applying  this  principle  to 
the^  riest^s  diit  "or  elector,  I hold  that  when  the  superior  fitness  of  one  of  tho  candidates  is  a 

rilrhurcoerc^ellic  matter  of  reasonable  doubt,  it  is  neither  the  duty  nor  the  right  of  the  priest  to  compel  him  to 

voter.  disregard  or  reject  his  own  opinion,  and  to  adopt  that  of  the  priest.  Compulsion  in  this 

case  would  bo  as  unwarrantable  as  it  would  be  in  the  case  of  the  penitent,  if  not  more  so. 

ITS.  I.  think  you  said,  it  was  not  the  spiritual  duty  of  the  priest  ? — It  is  not  the  spiritual 
duty  of  tho  priest,  when  there  is  a rational  doubt  about  the  superior  fitness  of  this  or  that 
particular  candidate.  But  when  there  is  no  ground  for  questioning  the  superior  fitness  of 
one  of  tho  candidates,  it  is  the  spiritual  duty  of  the  priest  to  announce  to  his  flock  that 
they  are  strictly  bound  to  vote  for  that  candidate.  The  priest,  as  a priest,  is  bound  to 
enforce  tho  natural  or  divine  law;  and  if  the  British  constitution  or  the  exigencies  of 
society  impose  upon  tlie  elcctor.s  the  moral  obligation  of  securing  for  parliament  the  ser- 
vices of  the  best  qualified  candidate,  they  are  constrained  by  the  natural  and  divine  law  to 
perform  that  duty. 

IT!).  Will  you  generally  state  with  what  limitations  you  hold  that  tho  priest  may 
interfere  ill  such  a nuittor? — As  often  as  tho  priest  is  nationally  convinced  and  movally 
ccrtaiii  that  the  electors  are  bound,  under  pain  of  sin,  to  vote  for  this  or  that  particular 
candidate,  so  often  ho  is  not  only  warranted,  but  bound  to  interfere  in  such  matters.  He 
is  authorized  in  this  case,  and  in  this  case  alone,  to  employ  his  sacerdotal  authority. 

ISO.  Would  it  1)0  a sin  for  tho  members  of  his  flock  to  disobey  their  priest  in  his  injunc- 
tion to  vote  on  such  an  occasion  ? — If  you  suppose  tho  case  that  I have  just  made,  it  is 
evident  that  tliey  would  commit  sin  by  not  following  the  injunction  of  tlic  i)riost. 

181.  If  they  thought  it  ivould  be  a sin,  it  would  bo  a sin  ? — Jfost  assuredly. 

Cases  wlicTc  sin  182.  If  they  thought  it  was  not  a sin,  it  would  not  be  a sin  ? — If  they  thought  it  was 

would  Ijc  committcci.  not  a sin,  on  prudent  and  rational  grounds,  it  would  not  he  a sin  ; but  they  cannot  baso 

their  opinion  on  such  grounds,  when  the  priest  has  a rational,  moral  certainty  that  they 
are  bound,  under  pain  of  sin,  to  vote  for  tho  party  whom  ho  recommends. 

183.  Whether  it  would  be  a sin  or  not.  in  a particular  case,  the  elector  himself  is  the  judge, 

according  to  bis  own  conscience  ? — Of  course  ho  is  ultimately  the  sole  judge ; but  his 
judgment  must  be  grounded  on  rational  motives,  otherwise  it  would  bo  rash  and  impru- 
dent, and  might  be  erroneous,  as  it  would  undoubtedly,  if  it  stood  in  o]>position  to  the 

morally  certain  opinion  of  the  priest. 

184.  It  is  not  a spiritual  duty  to  obey  the  priest  implicitly,  is  it? — If  the  priest  calls 
upon  his  flock  to  refrain  from  a certain  act,  as  being  sinful,  it  is  their  duty  to  obey  the 
priest  implicitly,  unless  they  have  reasonable  grounds  for  not  acquiescing  in  the  opinion  cf 
tho  priest.  Accordingly,  if  the  priest  announces  that  it  would  be  sinful  to  vote  for  a 
certain  candidate,  and  therefore  enjoins  the  people  not  to  vote  for  him,  every  elector  is 
bound  to  obey  tho  priest,  unless  he  is  in  a condition  to  say  that  the  priest  has  taken  a wrong 
view  of  tho  matter.  In  every  case,  in  which  the  priest  prohibits  liis  flock  to  vote,  because 
ho  is  rationally  persuaded  that  they  could  not  vote  without  a violation  of  the  law  of  God,  I 
maintain,  that  he  is  not  interfering  in  temporal,  but  rigorously  confining  himself  to  spiritual 
matters. 

185.  Is  it  not  vei-y  rare  that  such  a ease  can  arise? — Yes,  when  the  candidates  are 
absolutely  qualified,  and  in  iny  mind,  more  rarely  than  ]>eoplo  usually  imagine. 

First  article  of  Gal-  ISA-  With  regard  to  the  first  doctrine  of  the  Gallican  Liberties,  is  it  net  a qiicstion  in 
licau Liijerties.  dispute  among  Homan  Catholics? — It  is  ; though  we  may  regard  the  opinion  which 
attributes  either  direct  or  indirect  temporal  power  to  the  Pope  or  to  the  Church  as  being 
almost  obsolete.  Tho  only  writers  wdio  have  attempted  to  rovi'  C it  in  modem  times  are 
Dr.  Brownsoa,  a recent  convert  to  Catholicity,  and  editor  of  an  American  review,  and  the 
famous  La  i!Icnuais,  who  has  been  condemned  by  the  Holy  Sec.  for  the  extravagance  and 
eccentricity  of  certain  doctrines  which  he  held.  I might  here  observe,  that  in  a document 
addressed  from  Home  Ivy  Cardinal  Antonclli,  to  the  Irish  Catholic  Prelates,  so  early  as  1791, 
it  is  expressly  allirmed  tiiat  the  Holy  See  regards  that  man  as  a calumniator,  who 
imputes  to  it  the  tenet,  “that  an  oath  to  kings  separated  from  the  Catholic  communion 
can  be  violated,  or  that  it  is  lawful  for  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  to  invade  their  rights  and 
dominions.”  Pope  Gregory  XVI.,  also,  not  only  in  his  encyclical  letter  of  1832, _ but  m 
his  reply  to  the  declaration  of  the  Prussian  Government  in  1838,  lays  down  principles 
which  appear  to  me  to  be  irreconcilable  with  the  opinion  which  invc.sta  the  Pope,  or  the 
Church  with  direct  or  indirect  temporal  authority,  lie  adopts  the  doctrine  of  TertuIIian, 
and  of  some  others  of  tho  early  fathers,  that  no  cause  whatever  can  justify  the  deposition 
or  dethronement  of  a king,  and  that  the  people  should  patiently  endure  every  sort  ol 
tyrannj'  and  oppression,  rather  than  have  recourse  to  so  violent  and  dangerous  a remedy. 
This  doctrine  is  as  incompatible  with  the  deposing  power  of  tho  Pope,  as  it  is  repugnant 
to  the  ideas  of  the  political  writers  of  these  countries. 
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187.  Should  you  think  it  the  duty  of  the  priests,  supposing  any  advice  came  from  the 
Pope  as  to  any  elections,  to  direct  the  whole  power  of  then-  authority  in  favour  of  one  sot 
of  candidates,  to  act  upon  those  instructions? — I should  think  the  Pope  would  be  bad 
authority  in  such  matters.  To  be  able  to  give  an  advice  worthy  of  attention,  he  should  be 
well  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  this  country,  with  the  position  of  our  political 
affairs,  and  especidly  with  the  characters  of  the  several  candidates.  Of  these  particulars 
the  Pope  knows  little  or  nothing,  and,  therefore,  as  to  the  expediency  of  supporting  this 
or  that  set  of  candidates,  I should  rather  take  the  advice  of  an  intelligent,  unbiassed,  and 
good  Catholic  layman  in  Ireland. 

188.  It  would  be  no  part  of  tlieu*  canonical  obedience  to  the  Supreme  Head  of  the 
Church  to  attend  to  such  instructions  ? — Certainly  not.  As  the  Pope  is  not  in  a condition 
to  judge  of  the  absolute  or  relative  merits  of  the  candidates,  the  utmost  he  could  do,  if  he 
•thought  proper  to  interfere  in  such  matters  at  all,  which  is  one  of  the  most  unlikely  things 
in  the  world,  would  be  to  propound  the  abstract,  general  doctrine,  that  priests  and  people 
are  bound  to  support  the  best  quahfied. 

189.  In  reference  to  the  bishops,  if  they  give  any  instructions  to  the  priests  within  their 
several  districts  to  take  a certain  line  of  conduct  as  to  the  elections,  would  it  be  a part  of 
their  canonical  obedience  to  follow  such  instructions?— If  the  bishop  issues  instructions  of 
an  obligatory  chai-acter,  the  priests  are  bound  to  follow  such  instructions.  But  the  bishop 
has  no  right  to  give  instructions  of  an  obligatory  nature,  unless  when  he  has  strong  and 
evident  grounds  for  believing  tiiat  his  people,  by  not  voting  for  a particular  candidate, 
would  commit  sin. 

190.  The  judge  of  the  evidence  upon  that  case  must  be  himself? — Of  course. 

191.  Whenever  he_  thinks  it  evident  tlrat  he  ought  to  do  that,  he  may  ; and  canonical 
obedience  would  be  imposed  ? — Yes ; unless  there  was  clear  and  decisive  reason  for  con- 
cluding that  the  bishop  had  mistaken  false  for  true  evidence. 

192.  Would  the  canonical  obedience  be  obligatory? — Yes;  because  the  bishop  has  a 
canonical  right  to  command  liis  priests  to  prevent  the  electors  from  voting  in  such  a way 
as  would  involve  them  in  the  guilt  of  sin. 

193.  In  such  a case  a priest  would  be  under  the  oath  of  obedience  to  his  superior? 

A priest  takes  no  oath  of  obedience  to  his  bishop  ; he  would,  however,  be  under  the  pro- 
mise of  obedience,  which  he  made  on  the  occasion  of  his  ordination,  provided  that  it  is 
clearly  a case  in  which  the  electors,  by  not  pursuing  the  course  iudicated  in  the  instnic- 
tions  of  the  bishop,  would  commit  sin. 

194.  Who  is  to  judge  of  the  clearness  of  the  case? — Every  sensible,  intelligent  man 
acquainted  with  the  claims  or  merits  of  the  candidates,  and  with  the  laws  of  morality,  can 
judge  of  it. 

195.  The  person  who  gives  the  instructions,  orthe  person  who  obeys  ?— Both  the  bishop 
and  the  priest  are  competent  to  judge,  whether  it  be  clear  or  not,  that  the  electors  by 
voting  for  a certain  candidate  would  commit  sin. 

196.  The  question  is  with  regard  to  obedience;  who  is  to  judge  of  that? — If  there  he 
priests  of  as  sound  and  clear  a mind  as  the  bishop,  as,  no  doubt,  there  are,  and  if  they  have 
convincing  and  decisive  proof  that  the  bishop,  who  is  far  from  being  infallible,  has  taken  a 
wrong  view  of  things,  they  will  judge,  and  judge  rightly,  that  they  are  not  bound  to  carry 
out  the  instmetions  of  the  bishop. 

I9_7.  In  that  case,  the  priest  would  judge  for  himself  whether  it  was  or  not  an  act  of 
obedience  ? — In  that  case  the  priest  would  judge  that  conformity  to  the  bishop’s  instruc- 
tions was  not  an  act  of  canonical  obedience. 

198.  You  stated,  did  you  not,  that  the  bull,  “ cm7id  Domini”  was  not  in  force  in  Ireland  ? 
—I  have  the  best  possible  authority  for  that  statement.  If  it  were  in  force  in  Ireland,  it 
would  have  been  a most  serious  mistake  of  our  prelates  to  state  in  the  House  of  Lords  that 
it  had  never  been  received. 

_ 199.  The  bull  “ ccend  Domini  ” has  never  been  received  in  Ireland  ? So  far  as  I know. 

It  never  has  ; and  I ground  my  opinion,  first,  on  the  authority  of  the  prelates  who  affirmed 
on  their  oaths  in  1825,  that  it  never  had  been  received  ; and,  secondly,  on  the  fact,  that 
Ti  It  were  received,  every  person  printing,  reading,  or  possessing  hooks  written  by  a heretic 
on  the  subject  of  religion,  or  on  any  other  subject,  if  they  should  contain  heresy,  would 
incur  an  excommunication  reserved  to  the  Pope.  A similar  excommunication  would  be 
incurred  by  ail  secular  magistrates  and  judges  for  trying  or  punishing  ecclesiastics  for 
criminal  offences,  except  in  the  cases  allowed  by  the  canon  law.  Now,  no  man  in 
h-elaud_  ever  dreams  that  by  such  acts  any  description  of  excommunication  is  incurred. 
Ihe  universal  impression,  therefore,  is,  that  the  bull  “ ccena  Domini  ” is  not  received  nor 
01  torce  in  Ireland. 

200.  It  is  stated  that  that  bull  is  now  printed  in  one  of  the  volumes  of  Dens’  Theo- 
■;“[  cannot  contradict  that  statement,  though  it  is  not  printed  in  the  copy  of  Dens 

^90  n however,  was  printed  in  Belgium. 

201.  But  the  printing  of  it  in  that  volume  does  notgive  it  authority  ?— Certainly  not ; to 

should  be  published  with  a view  to  its  reception  and  enforcement. 

2U2.  In  reference  to  the  third  canon  of  the  fourth  Council  of  Lateran  that  is  cited  by 
'^aoassutius,  in  his  treatise  on  canon  law,  has  that  canon  been  received  in  Ireland?— 

0,  nor  in  any  other  country,  unless  where  it  was  adopted  by  the  secular  authority. 

[ Tho  witness  withdrew. 1 

d 


ith  October,  1853. 

IT 

Kev.  John  O’Hanlou. 

Supposed  case  as  to 
interference  of  the 
Pope  in  elections. 


Of  the  Bishops. 


"Wliothcr  bull  “ccena 
Domini”  be, in  force 
in  Ireland. 
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MATNOOTH  COMSIISSION. 


Ith  October,  1858. 


o. 

Eev.G.CroUy,  s.T.p. 
Discontinuance  of 
Bailly’s  Theology  as 
A class-book. 


Effect  of  a work 
being  put  on  the 
luiles. 


Expediency  of  Pro- 
fessors preparing  a 
course  of  their  own. 


Be?.  Qeurge  Crolly,  s.t.p.,  examined. 

1.  You  are  Professor  of  Theology  ? — Yes. 

2.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  M.  Bailly’s  book  has  been  discontinued,  on  account  of  its 
having  been  placed  on  the  Index  at  Borne  ? — Yes. 

3.  That  is  by  order  of  the  Trustees,  is  it  not  ?— Yes. 

4.  In -what  points  do  the  doctrines  of  Bailly  differ  from  those  of  Scavini,  and  -which  have 
led  to  the  exchange  ? — Beally  I could  not  tell  that.  I cannot  tell  the  precise  reason  why 
Bailly  -was  put  on  the  Index.  His  GaUican  opinions  were  the  cause,  I suppose,  in  a gi-eat 
degree ; but  the  work  in  which  he  puts  forwai-d  these  views  was  not  a class-book  in 
Maynooth.  I have  heard  that  a proposition  which  he  lays  down  about  matrimony,  ia 
which  he  maintains  that  the  civil  power  could  institute  dii-iment  impediments  of  matri- 
mony, had  a share  in  getting  his  works  put  on  the  Index.  This  doctrine  is  veiy  offensive 
to  Eoine.  I never  heard  any  other  cause  than  that.  What  Scavini  teaches  upon  the 
subject  I cannot  say.  I have  not  read  his  Treatise  on  Matrimony,  as  it  forms  no  pai-t  of 
my  lectui-es  during  the  current  academical  year;  hut  I am  sure  he  differs  from  BaiHy  on 
the  point  I have  mentioned.  I do  not  thinlc  that  I shall  be  able  to  teach  it,  though  it 
would  fall,  on  other  subjects,  into  my  com-se.  I think  I shall  be  obhged  to  use  another 
tract.  Scavini  is  only  ordered  for  one  year,-  and  the  students  have  not  got  the  book, 
therefore  it  would  he  impossible  to  teach  it.  If  they  are  supplied  mth  it  in.  proper  time, 
I shall,  of  coui-se,  teach  it.  Most  likely  it  will  be  the  treatise  of  Caniere,  a French 
theologian,  which  I shall  be  obliged  to  use  on  Bestitution  and  Contracts,  or  that  of  another 
French  author  called  Lyonnet,  who  has  written  on  the  same  subject;  for  the  students  have 
those  books,  and  I am  not  aware  that  they  contain  any  objectionable  doctrines  on  the 
subjects  of  which  I shall  have  to  treat.  Cai-riere  holds  the  offensive  doctrine  which  has 
been  attributed  to  Bailly  in  his  Treatise  on  Matrimony ; but  I do  not  teach  that  treatise 
durhig  the  present  year. 

5.  Bo  you  understand,  as  a matter  of  course,  that  any  hook  put  upon  the  Index  is 
excluded  from  the  course  of  teaching  in  Maynooth  ? With  regard  to  that,  no  case  ever 
occurred  before.  In  France,  in  the  very  college,  I believe,  where  Carriere,  one  of  the 
authors  whom  I have  just  mentioned,  holds  a chair,  Bailly  was  the  class-book.  When  his 
works  were  put  on  the  Index,  the  professors  applied  to  Borne,  representing^  the  incon- 
venience which  would  result  if  they  were  obliged  at  once  to  give  up  their  ordinary  class- 
book;  and  they  were  allowed  to  continue  it  for  atime  after  it  was  put  in  -the  Index;  and,  I 
suppose,  if  a similar  application  had  been  made,  we  would  hare  also  been  allowed  to  use  it 
for  a time.  It  is  not  put  out  of  the  course  because  the  Index  is  binding  in  this  country, 
but,  I suppose,  on  account  of  the  indecency  of  using  in  the  college,  as  a class-book,  a work 
of  which  the  head  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  had  expressed  his  disapprobation,  by 
allowing  it  to  be  put  on  the  Index. 

C.  It  is  not  that  the  Index  has  any  authority  here,  but  as  a matter  rather  of  propriety 
and  fitness  tlie  Trustees  discontinued  it  ? — Yes. 

7.  They  have  thought  it  fitting,  therefore,  to  discontinue  it  as  a class-book  ? — Yes. 

8.  Would  it  be  fitting,  under  1hese  circumstances,  to  refer  to  it  as  a book,  tliough  no 
longer  a class-book  ?— As  a matter  of  fact,  many  students  have  been  reading  the  book  since 
the  prohibition.  Bailly’s  Dogmatic  Theology  formed  no  part  of  cur  course,  and  we  never 
taught  the  offensive  doctrine  contained  in  his  Treatise  on  Matrimony. 

9.  Because  the  prohibition  does  not  extend  to  this  country? — Yes.  When  a book  is 
put  on  the  Index  there  may  he  two  tilings  clearly  inferred — one  is,  that  it  contains  some 
objectionable  doctrine;  and  secondly,  tliat  censures  are  attached  to  the_  rea(hng  of  that 
book.  As  to  the  first  point,  namely,  its  containing  objectionable  doctrine,  it  is  not  an 
article  of  faith  in  any  way  tliat  the  doctrine  is  imsound  because  the  work  which  contains 
it  has  been  put  in  the  Index,  but  it  will  be  considered  to  be  an  unsound  opinion ; still  it 
will  continue  to  be  a mere  matter  of  opinion,  and  not  an  article  of  faith.  The  reason  -why 
the  opinion  would  be  considered  unsound  is  not  at  all  that  placing  a book  on  the  Index 
forms  any  part  of  the  infallible  teaching  of  the  Church,  but  simply  tliat  the  authorities 
at  Borne  must  be  considered  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  doctrine  and  teaching  of  the 
Church.  With  regard  to  the  Index,  as  containing  censures  which  are  incm-red  by  those 
who  read  books  placed  upon  it,  that  part  is  not  received  in  this  country. 

10.  Therefore  it  would  not  be  a censurable  act  in  this  country  to  read  it  after  it  had  been 
put  in  the  Index  ? — It  would  not. 

11.  You  seem  to  think  that  it  would  he  deshable  if  the  professors  themselves  had  a 
coui'se  of  their  own  ? I am. quite  certain  that  it  would  be  most  desirable,  for  the  reasons 
I have  stated  iu  answer  to  the  -written  questions  which  were  proposed  to  me.  _ 

12.  That  there  should  be  some  definite  course  which  all  persons  might  recognize  as  tne 
authorized  teaching  of  Maynooth  ? — Yes ; that  both  those  who  believe  its  doctrine  and 
those  who  do  not,  might  see  what  is  really  taught  in  Maynootli.  The  professors  of  theology 
proposed,  -without  any  relation  whatever  to  any  inquiry  into  their  teaching,  to  write  a course 
if  they  were  allowed  time. 

13.  Is  that  the  common  practice  in  foreign  universities  ? — ery  common. 

14.  That  the  several  universities  should  have  a course  of  their  own  ? — Yes. 

15.  Distinguishing  the  special  character  of  their  own  teaching  ? — They  write  the  course, 

and,  consequently,  their  special  teaching  will  appear  in  that  course.  _ 

16.  From  the  class-books  now  in  use  and  authorized  at  Maynooth,  can  the  spmt  oi  tn 
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teaching  in  Maynooth  be  fairly  inferred  upon  every  point  ? — It  camrot  be  deduced  at  all,  m Qctober,  1853. 

except  m what  concerns  the  Catholic  doctiine  and  defined  things;  but  with  regai-d  to  any 

details  of  teaching  it  cannot  be  deduced  at  all.  I do  not  form  ray  opinions  from  the  class-  G.Crollj,  s.t.p. 

book,  because  I consider  that  when  I lecture  upon  a subject  it  is  my  duty  to  ascertain  not 

what  any  man  teaches,  but  what  is  true  and  what  is  false.  Having  formed  my  opinion  upon  spirit  of  teaching  in 

that  I lectui-e  according  to  what  I believe,  without  reference  to  the  peculiar  opinions  of  the  Maynooth  cannot  be 

class-book  in  matters  of  opinion.  Every  student  is  aware  of  this,  and  he  knows  that  it 

would  be  no  answer  to  say  that  the  class-book  holds  any  opinion— he  must  prove  it  from 

revelation  or  reason,  or  from  the  decisions  of  the  Chui-ch. 

17.  That  would  apply  to  the  whole  class  of  scholastic  theology,  would  it  not  ? — To  the 
whole  of  both  moral  and  scholastic,  dogmatic  and  moral,  except  where  a thing  is  defined  ; 
but  where  an  opinion  is  not  defined,  the  professor,  of  course,  makes  up  his  mind  and  gives 
Ids  reasons.  He  does  not  force  his  opinions  upon  his  class  or  upon  those  whom  he 
leetm’es  ; but  he  tries  to  convince  them,  by  reason,  or  Scriptee,  or  authority,  that  he  is 
right,  and  they  know  that  they  can  form  an  independent  judgment  about  what  he  says.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  they  generally  will  follow  the  opinions  of  the  professor. 

18.  In  what  way  could  any  person  form  an  opinion — to  what  would  you  refer  him  as 
indicating  the  opinions  at  Maynooth,  or  the  course  of  teaching  at  Maynooth  upon  disputed 
poiuts  ?— I could  not  refer  the  Commissioners  to  any  book  ; and  I have  already  stated 
that  in  my  written  answers.  I do  not  know  any  course  of  theology  that  would  indicate 
exactly  the  opinions  taught  in  Maynooth  : and  the  reason  of  this  is,  with  regard  to^  the  old 
writers,  that  those  opinions  which  were  current  in  their  times  are  embodied  in  their 
teaching — as,  for  instance,  tlie  temporal  power  of  tlie  Church  and  of  the  Popes ; the  French 
wilters,  on  the  other  hand,  have  held  opinions  many  of  which  I believe  to  be  founded  on  state- 
ments which  are  not  facts,  hut  falsehoods.  For  ins-tauce,  they  state  that  it  is  the  defined 
docti'ine  of  the  Church  that  a Council  without  the  Pope  is  above  the  Pope.  I believe  that 
to  be  false,  because  I believe  that  a council  cannot  he  general  unless  it  represents  the  head 
as  weU  as  the  members — the  Pope  as  well  as  the  Church — and  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  separately.  Moreover,  most  of  the  French  treatises  are  full  of  h’rench  civil  laws  and 
royal  edicts,  which  are  not  only  useless  and  embarrassing  to  a student,  but  are  calculated 
to  mislead  him,  inasmuch  as  on  such  matters  as  contracts  he  might  mistake  the  positive 
enactments  of  a foreign  code  for  the  deductions  of  reason ; consequently  I could  not  refer 
to  any  course  as  embodjdug  our  present  teaching. 

19.  You  think  it  desirable  that  there  should  be  some  definite  course  that  could  be 
referred  to  ? — I think  the  Commissioners  must  see  that  this  must  plainly  be  the  case ; in 
fact  it  would  have  saved  these  inquiries  if  we  had  a written  course,  to  which  we  could  refer 
for  our  teaching. 

20.  It  has  been  suggested  that  such  a course  should  be  composed  ? — It  has.  _ a f +i  f 

21.  Has  that  been  long  under  the  consideration  of  the  Trustees  ? — The  immediate  cause 

of  bringing  it  before  them  was  the  withdrawal  of  the  former  class-book.  Independently  of  composed  for  the 

this,  many  of  us  were  desii'ous  of  an  opportunity  of  writing  a course  of  our  own — one  of  College. 

the  professors  of  theology  had  actually  j^roposed  to  write  one  treatise  ; but  the  immediate 

cause  of  making  this  application  to  the  Trustees  was  this  : — we  were  desired  to  point  out 

some  course  of  theology  which  we  could  adopt  as  the  basis  of  our  teaching ; but  we  could 

not  find  any  such  course ; and  the  result  was,  that  we  made  an  application  to  the 

Trustees,  offeiing  to  write  a com’se  of  theology  if  they  made  certain  modifications  in  our 

lectures. 

22.  In  what  way  would  such  a course  be  composed ; it  must  be  such  as  would  receive 
the  assent  of  all  the  several  teachers  of  theology?' — 'As  to  that,  I should  say  that  it  would 
he  divided,  so  as  to  assign  particular  parts  to  each.  We  would  not  put  down  opinions 
that  we  did  not  know  to  coincide  witli  the  teaching  of  the  College.  I dare  say  it  woifrd 
get  a general  revision  by  the  theological  faculty.  We  woixld  naturally  talk  over  the  dis- 
puted points,  and  if  there  was  any  difference  of  opinion  regarding  them  we  would  come  to 
a decision  before  committing  them  to  writing.  I am  sure,  at  all  events,  that  this  course 
would  be  in  perfect  accordance  witli  our  teaching. 

- 23.  You  imagine  a course  which,  being  composed  by  the  several  professors,  should 
receive  the  sanction  of  the  Council  and  the  Trustees  ? — Yes  ; if  there  was  a Council  for 
teaching.  The  Council  at  present  contains  some  members  who  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  teaching.  I think  it  should  receive  the  approbation  of  the  heads  of  the  College  and  of 
the  theological  faculty.  I am  not  aware  tliat  it  w’ould  be  desirable  or  even  desired  by  any 
other  parties  in  the  College  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  it.  However,  I should  have  no 
objection  to  their  expressing  their  opinions,  if  they  desired  it.  I do  not  tliink  that  they 
would  take  it  ;ipon  them  to  interfere  in  such  a matter. 

24.  I presume  tliat  any  such  com’se  would  be  submitted  for  the  sanction  of  the  Trus- 
tees ? — ^Yes,  certainly,  and  necessarily. 

25.  A plan  is  under  consideration  at  present,  is  it  not  ? — Yes.  _ . » T^ 

26.  You  have  stated  that  you  lecture  upon  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  from  the 
treatise  of  Dr.  Delahogue  ? — That  is  the  class-book;  it  is  called  a treatise  “ De  Religione.  ® 

27.  Are  there  any  more  treatises  of  Dr.  Delaliogue’s  still  in  use — Yes,  the  treatises, 

“ De  Eeligione,”  “ De  EcclesiA”  “De  Pcenitentia,”  “De  Sacramentis  in  Genere,”  “De 
Eucharistia,”  “De  Trinitate  et  Incarnatione” — I do  not  now  remember  any  other;  I 
should  say  that  these  are  the  whole. 

28.  Ai’e  those  treatises  aU  more  or  less  class-books? — Yes,  they  are  all.  Our  course 
was  made  up  a good  deal  out  of  Ms  tracts. 
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MAYNOOTH  COMMISSION. 


ith  OcloheT,  18S3 

3. 

Re7.G.Crolly,s.T. 


Suffgcated  study 
of  Biblical  Greek 
during  divinity 


Study  of  Greek. 


Entrance  ciaminn- 
tlon. 


English. 


Language  of  divi- 
nity  lectures. 


. 29.  In  fact  there  have  been  no  class-booksprepared  forMaynooth  since  Dr.Delahogne's  . 

None  prepa;recl  by  any  one  in  the  College. 

p.  30.  No  class-book  has  been  prepared  for  the  College  eitlier  in  or  out  of  it  ? There  has 

not  been  any  prepared. 

31.  Do  you  think  that  it  might  be  desirable  if  the  classical  studies  were  not  so  abso- 
lutely terminated  as  they  are  at  a particular  year,  but  were  carried  on  in  some  dem-ee 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  education  ? — I think  it  would  be  most  desirable  if  a plan 
could  be  laid  down  for  that  purpose,  which  could  be  easily  done. 

82.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  engrafting  upon  the  present  distribution  of  time  a 
certain  addition  of  classical  studies,  so  that  the  studies  should  become  identified  more  and 
more  with  general  instruction  at  the  time  the  student  weis  devoting  hunself  to  the  special 
study  of  his  future  profession  ? — It  would  be  in  a great  measure  a beneficial  study  if 
Greek  were  taught  out  of  the  Bible.  ^ 

33.  Or  the  Greek  fathers? — Yes,  either  would  do  ; because  though  it  may  not  be  the 
most  classical  Greek,  there  are  so  many  words  in  the  Bible  that  any  person  able  to  translate 
it  fluenti}',  must  be  well  acquainted  with  the  Greek  language. 

34.  Would  it  be  an  advantage  if  general  instruction  went  throughout  hand  in  hand  with 
the  whole  course  of  education? — Itliinkitwouldbevery  desii-able  in  that  way.  Ishould  think 
that  mere  classics  continued  throughout  our  theological  coui-se  would  not  be  desirable : as 
to  Latin,  the  lectures  aa-e  in  Latin,  and  the  students’  treatises  are  in  Latin,  so  tliatl  do  not 
think  there  is  any  necessity  at  all  to  have  insti-uction  in  Latin  ; but  witli  regard  to  Greek 
there  is  gi-eat  need  of  instruction,  and  this  would  be  imparted  in  the  way  I have  men- 
tioned. 

35.  You  read  from  the  Vulgate  ?— Yes,  but  I also  often  refer  to  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
text. 

8C.  You  consider,  generally  speaking,  that  an  adequate  proficiency  in  Greek  is  not 
attained  by  the  mass  of  students?— They  have  attained  a considerable  proficiency  in  Greek 
in  the  early  part  of  their  studies,  hut  after  they  have  read  philosophy  fortwo  years  without 
having  tlieir  sittention  at  aU  turned  to  Greek,  they  commence  their  course  of  divinity 
The  student  is  not  obliged  to  study  Greek  during  his  divinity  course ; and  thus  when  he 
enters  my  class  four  entire  years  have  intervened  since  Greek  has  formed  any  necessary 
part  of  his  collegiate  studies.  I should  think  he  could  not  possibly  recollect  it  after  having 
his  attention  entirely  withdrawn  from  it  for  so  long  an  interval.  ® 

37.  It  is  not  the  practice  to  keep  up  the  study  of  Greek  after  the  proper  Greek  class  is 
passed?— No,  except  that  the  more  distinguished  students  will  occasionally  refer  to  the 
Greek  text,  and  in  that  way  some  knowledge  of  Greek  may  be  kept  up.  I am  siu-e  there 
are  many  theological  students  who  know  Greek  weU,  but  I speak  of  the  whole  body  of 
divinity  students. 

38.  Would  it  be  an  imimoper  occupation  of  the  time  of  the  student  after  passing  the 
Greek  year,  if  he  read  passages  from  Plato  or  Aristotle,  or  any  work  in  philosophy  in 
Greek  ? — I should  say  no  one  would  interfere  with  him,  hut  he  finds  that  he  has  enough 
to  do  ill  attending  to  his  ordinary  course  of  studies. 

39.  Do  you  consider  that  such  a com-se  should  he  prescribed  ? — Yes,  to  study  the 
Greek  Bible,  and  some  of  the  Greek  fathers. 

40.  Are  you  ordinarily  one  of  the  examiners  for  the  entrance  course  ?— I am  not,  but  I 
attend  occasionally — I am  not  bound  to  attend  the  entrance  examinations  by  any  rule,  and 
I have  not  been  a regular  attendant ; but  I sometimes  attend  din-ing  the  academical  year 
when  freshmen  enter. 

41.  When  you  do  attend  do  you  find  the  students  pretty  well  prepai-ed  for  entrance  into 
the  College  ? — As  to  classical  studies  they  are  pretty  well  prepared,  as  to  otherthings  there 
is  a great  deficiency. 

42.  In  English,  for  example  ? — Yes.  I do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  know  that  from  the 
entrance  examination  ; there  is  no  entrance  examination  in  English.  I know  it  to  be  the 
fact  from  w'hat  I find  afterwards. 

48.  You  think  that  tlie  cultivation  of  English  should  be  carried  on  throughout,  as  well 
as^  of  the  classical  lEinguages,  to  a certain  extent  ? — Yes,  it  would  be  very  well ; but  the  Com- 
missioners must  be  aware  that  unless  the  student  be  grounded  at  an  early  period  of  life  in 
the  rudiments  of  English,  he  never  can  be  taught  them  again  with  half  so  much  advan- 
tage. 

44.  Do  you  think  there  should  be  an  examination  in  English  composition  as  part  of 
the  entrance  course  ? — Yes,  tliere  shoiild  he  at  least  thus  much  of  examination,  that  the 
student  should  he  desired  to  write  a letter,  in  order  to  test  at  once  his  knowledge  of  the 
mere  rudiments  of  both  gi’ammar  and  spelling. 

45.  As  a matter  of  fact  that  is  required  hy  the  regulation  with  regard  to  the  entrance 
course  ? — I know  that  it  is  not  done  as  a matter  of  fact. 

4C.  Do  you  lecture  in  Latin  or  in  Enghsh  ? — In  Latin,  which  is  prescribed  for  the  theo- 
logical lectures : I occasionally  speak  in  English  also.  I lecture  in  the  first  place  in  Latin, 
but  I afterwar-ds  generally  give  a summaiy  of  explanation  in  English,  lest  there  might  be 
some  misunderstanding — not  that  the  students  do  not  imderstand  Latin  perfectly  well,  but 
just  for  the  sake  of  clearness. 

47.  Do  the  students  generally  answer  in  Latin  ? — Yes  ; and  in  the  same  way  if  there  be 
any  misunderstanding,  they  are  allowed  to  explain  in  English  I would  not  allow  a student 
to  go  on  answering  in  English  for  any  considerable  time. 

48.  What  are  the  advantages  of  lecturing  in  Latin? — In  the  first,  place  it  keeps  up  a 
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Imoitledge  of  tile  Latin,  and  familiarizes  staclents  tvilh  it ; in  the  second  place,  -Ido  think  4a  1833 

that  speaking  in  a foreign  language  has  the  aih'antage  of  keeping  persons  more  to  the  ' 

point;  and  I find  hy  experience,  tiiat  when  a student  begins  to  talk  in  English,  it  is  some-  -r  r- 
times  almost  impossible  for  me  to  get  him  to  answer  the  precise  thing  I ask;  but  in  Latin 
he  must  answer,  generally  speaking,  to  the  point,  or  not  at  all. 

40.  In  other  words,  his  language  would  be  more  precise  ? — Yes. 

50.  He  is  obliged  to  lo.ok  Ids  own  thought  in  the  lace,  as  it  were  ? Yes. 

51.  But  supposmg  a person  repeats  an  improper  answer  in  Latin,  do  you  think  you  ai'e 

able  to  satisfy  yourself  so  well  of  his  understanding  wJiat  he  says,  as  if  you  allowed  him 
the  free  use  of  English  ?— Better,  I should  say,  for  this  reason— if  a person  gets  talking 
a great  deal  about  some  simple  thing,  I sometimes  understand  at  the  end  very  little  of 
what  he  says.  I do  not  say  that  teaching  in  Latin  is  essential,  or  that  teaching  in  English 
rdght  not  attain  substantially  the  same  end,  but  I think  teaching  in  Latin  has  advantages 
in  itself,  independently  of  keeping  up  a knowledge  of  the  language.  ° 

62.  There  is  this  disadvantage,  that  you  do  not  keep  up  a knowledge  of  English  ?— No  ; 
the  students  speak  English  in  tlie  Scripture  Class,  and  in  the  History  Class,  durin<y  the 
whole  divinity  course.  ° 

53.  In  the  Scripture  Class  do  they  lecture  from  the  Greek  text  ?— As  a personal  matter  Ot  lectures  in  Scrip- 
I cannot  tell  what  the  Professor  of  Scripture  lectures  from ; hut  the  Vulgate  is  the  class  Eeeleaiiisti- 

book  which  is  used  by  the  students,  and  out  of  which  the  professor  interrooates.  That 
the  professor  studies  the  Greek  text  I am  quite  certain.  ° 

64.  At  present  the  students  do  not  devote  any  time  to  the  study  of  Biblical  Greek 
No ; I cannot  answer  for  every  one,  but  as  a matter  of  necessity  they  do  not. 

55.  In  fact  the  Greek  language  is  not  necessarily  studied  by  them  after  they  leave  the 
Ehetoric  Class  ? — No. 

56.  If  they  wish  to  attain  to  the  Dmiboyne  Establishment  they  would  be  expected,  gene-  Election  for  Dun- 
rahy,  to  show  a competent  knowledge  of  Greek,  ivould  they  not  ? — No  ; tliere  is  no  reason  ^oy“®Estatilislimcnt. 
whatever  to  induce  candidates  for  the  Dunboyne  Establishment  to  study  Greek.  The 

elections  to  the  Dunboyne  take  place  in  consequence  of  the  premiums  or  distinctions  they 
have  obtained  in  their  regular  course. 

57.  Which  in  themselves  have  no  relation  to  a knowledge  of  Greek  ?— Which  in  them- 
selves have  no  relation  to  a knowledge  of  Greek,  or  very  little.  A person  may  have  got 
a premium  in  Greekwhenreading  it,  and  that  would  be  taken  uito  account,  but  that  is  all. 

It  is  not  one  of  the  necessary  qualifications  that  he  should  get  any  distinction  in  Greek  at 
all ; but  in  the  case  of  two  persons  equal  in  other  respects,  certainly  it  would  decide  between 
them. 

58.  Would  there  be  an  examination  in  Greek  specifically  for  that  purpose  ?— No ; the 
College  books  record  those  premiums,  and  when  an  election  is  about  talcing  place  for  the 
Dunboyne,  the  book  is  opened,  and  the  premiums  obtained  by  each  qualified  candidate  are 
read  from  it. 

59.  There  is  no  specific  examination  for  the  Dunboyne  Establishment  ?— No.  Is^o  spccifle  examina- 

00.  Merely  a reference  to  their  previous  success  ?— Yes ; but  the  students  do  study 

with  a view  to  getting  on  the  Dunboyne  Establishment. 

61.  You  have  stated  that  it  would  be  desirable,  in  your  opinion,  that  the  four  Divinity  Alteration  in  Divi- 
tlasses  should  he  divided  into  two  instead  of  four,  which  would  allow  two  professors  to 

^ach  class,  aud  allow  the  professors  more  time  to  prepare  their  toeatises,  and  to  study  ?— 

62.  Aud  to  attend  the  examinations  ? — Yes. 

CS.  Wonkl  not  that  giye  them  exceedingly  large  classes?— Not  larger  than  they  hail 
tetore  under  the  old  system,  -when  there  -were  only  two  professors. 

64.  They  Tvonld  have  classes  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  twenty,  or  one  hnndred  and 
Um-ty,  would  they  not  ? — Yes. 

Co.  Would  not  tliat  be  attended  with  inconvenience  ?— The  time  for  interrogation  is  now 
miier  long— half  an  hour— It  could  be  done  quite  as  effectuahy  in  a quarter ; secondly 
no  one  Geological  professor  is  ever  present  at  any  theological  examination  but  his  own, 
anti  that  is  a most  gnevous  inconvenience. 

— Nn  exammations  in  theology  are  never  going  on  at  the  same  time  as  the  lectures  ? 


Tn.vi>+  V Commissioners  understand  you  to  state  in  your  paper  that  you  think  ther 
mSwl  if  ^provement  ui  the  mode  of  admitting  freshmen  ?— I should  tliink  ther- 
testing  their  knowledge  of  EngHsh,  and.perhap 
be  examined  in  English,  Iiish,  Greek,  and  Homan  liistory,  for,  after  all 
s not  a oonajide  part  of  the  entrance  examination. 
fiS'  taught  in  any  of  the  classes  ?— In  the  Belles  Lettres  Class  it  is. 

Hcliv'c.^”  I suppose  It  -would  be  again  in  the  Dunboyne  Establishment  when  they  learn 
Syntax  of  t’  Hebrew  Grammar  : they  are  interrogated  m tin 

in  the  juMor  cIumS’  French  languages,  and  in  this  way  grammar  is  taugh 

anotW  sdvantago  In  the  present  state  of  Maynooth  to  adt 

St  dis?d™nS|.  “ “ “ advantage  ; I think  it  would  be  . 

scStk^S  tto  g<>»<iuess  to  state,  with  respect  to  the  ninth  and  tenth  clauses  of  tbs 

are  not  ™ Statutes,  whether  either  of  those  clauses  is  now  observed  ?— They 
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72.  Are  you  aware  at  all  of  the  reason  ? — I cannot  tell ; I do  not  know  any  reason. 

73.  You  have  stated  in  your  answer  to  the  2Rth  interrogatory,  that  you  think  that  Dun- 
boyne  Students  might  render  great  assistance  ? — I have. 

74.  "What  you  suggest  would  be  in  accordance  with  those  Statutes,  would  it  not  ? — Quite 
in  accordance  with  them. 

75.  In  what  manner  do  you  think  their  services  could  be  advantageously  rendered? 

With  regard  to  that,  I should  rather  write  what  I tliink. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. — Adjourned  to  to-morrow,  at  12  o'clockI\ 


Wednesday,  5th  Octobee,  1858. 

Eev.  George  Crolly,  s.t.p.,  further  examined. 

1.  You  have  stated  to  the  Commissioners  tliat  the  theological  work  of  Bailly,  formerly 
used  in  the  College,  has  been  discontinued  by  order  of  the  Trustees,  it  having  been  placed 
on  the  Index,  as  you  supposed,  on  the  ground  that  he  taught  that  the  civil  power  could 
institute  diriment  impediments  to  matrimony  ? — Which  means  that  the  matrimonial 
contract  could  be  invalidated  by  the  civil  power,  not  only  as  regards  temporal  effects  and 
in  fe^-o  externo,  but  also  before  God  and  in  conscience;  and,  conseciuently,  that  the 
marriage  contract,  which  Roman  Catholics  believe  to  be  a sacrament,  if  performed  without 
observing  the  things  required  only  by  the  civil  power,  would  be  invalid  ; and  the  parties, 
though  observing  all  that  is  required  by  the  law  of  God  and  of  the  Church,  would  stih  be 
living  in  a state  of  concubinage. 

2.  About  what  time  did  Bailly  write? — At  the  end  of  the  last  centm-y,  or  at  the 
beginniug  of  this  century.  He  was  a French  refugee  priest ; and  I think  he  died  in  1808. 

8.  Did  he  teach  that  doctrme  to  which  you  allude  now  more  especially  with  reference  to 
the  French  laws  ? — It  w'as  with  reference  to  tiie  French  laws  solely  tliat  he  taught  it ; and, 
indeed,  he  seems  to  have  taught  it  more  in  words  than  in  substance,  for  I have  always 
thouglit  his  language  on  this  subiect  very  obsem’e. 

4.  Will  the  discontinuance  of  his  work  make  any  alteration  in  your  teaching  upon  this 
subject  ? — It  will  make  no  change  whatever,  because  I have  never  taught  his  opinion  on 
this  subject,  even  when  his  work  was  our  class-book. 

5.  If  you  do  not  teach  the  opinion  of  tliis  author  upon  this  subject,  what  opinion  do  you 
teach  ? — 'I  have  taught  in  accordance  with  what  I have  been  deshed  to  explain  to-day,  that 
the  two  powers,  the  temporal  and  the  spuitual,  are  distinct  and  supreme,  each  in  its  own 
order.  I have,  consequently,  taught,  so  far  as  matters  directly  regarding  the  soul  were 
concerned,  that  the  State  had,  in  my  opinion,  no  right  to  interfere,  and,  therefore,  no  right 
to  prevent  the  Church  from  administering  the  sacrament  as  she  thinlis  fit;  and,  on  Sie 
contrary,  that  the  Church  had  no  right  to  regulate  the  civil  effects  and  disabilities  which 
would  follow  from  the  conditions  justly  required  by  the  State  not  being  observed  in  temporal 
things.  I,  consequently,  taught  the  necessaiy  inference  from  the  leading  opinion  that  the 
two  powers  are  perfectly  distinct  and  independent  of  each  other — that  the  authority  of  the 
civil  power  extends  to,  and  is  limited  by  temporal  affairs,  and  that  the  authority  of  the 
Church  extends  to,  and  is  limited  by  spii'itual  affairs. 

6.  Do  you  lay  down  any  rule  of  distinction  for  a clergyman  who,  when  called  upon  to 
perform  a marriage  lawful  by  the  laws  of  the  Church,  still  finds  that  on  account  of  its  being 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  State,  it  wiU  expose  the  parties  to  all  the  disadvantages  and 
temptations  of  a marriage  which  either  party  might,  so  far  as  the  civil  law  is  concerned, 
safely  disavow  ? — With  respect  to  that  question,  it  either  regards  persons  of  substance  or 
rank  in  society,  or  the  ordinary  case  which  a clergyman  meets  with  among  the  poor.  If 
the  individuals  to  be  married  were  persons  of  property  or  of  rank,  undoubtedly  I should 
think  it  my  duty  to  make  them  comply,  so  far  as  I could,  with  the  rules  of  the  State,  on 
account  of  the  civil  disabilities  which  either  themselves  or  their  otfspring  would  incm'  from 
a marriage  which  the  civil  law  would  regal’d  as  invalid.  With  regard  to  the  poorwho  come 
every  day  to  be  married,  they  do  not  care  one  fartliing,  generally,  whether  the  state  regai’ds 
theii’  mai’i’iages  as  valid  or  not;  and  although  undoubtedly  even  in  these  cases  inconveniences 
may  follow,  in  some  rare  instances,  from  the  marriage  not  being  recognized  by  the  law  of  the 
laud — as,  for  instance,  the  husband  may  desert  the  wife — yet  I think  a clergyman  would  waste 
his  time  in  trying  to  induce  them  to  do  more  than  is  necessary  to  render  the  marriage  valid  in 
conscience.  Iftheygetthe  clergyman  to  perform  his  part,  they  do  not  care  about  the  state. 

7.  Affinity  without  a dispensation  is  an  hnpedimentum  dirimens  ? — Yes. 

8.  Supposing  first  cousins  married  without  a dispensation,  or  without  a dispensation 
obtained  in  due  fonn,  what  doctrine  would  you  teach  as  the  duty  of  a clergyman  in  case^a 
man  wished  to  many  a second  wife,  the  first  being  alive  ? — ^You  suppose  that  the  man  is 
married  without  the  leave  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  that  he  comes  and  says,  “ This  is 
no  marriage,  I want  to  marry  another.”  Well,  either  you  suppose  that  tliose  pai'ties  were 
married  in  some  other  cluu'ch — the  Protestant,  say — or  you  suppose  that  they  were  not 
manied  at  all  ? 

0.  No;  I suppose  that  they  were  married,  and  did  not  Icnow  that  they  were  first  cousins, 
or  they  obtained  a dispensation  which  happened  by  accident  to  be  invalid  ? — The  result 
would  be  that  I would  advise  them  to  obtain  a dispensation  and  to  many,  and  in  the  mean- 
time to  observe  tlie  rules  of  the  church. 

10.  You  think  that  they  incurred  sin  in  not  ti-ying  to  repair  their  error  by  obtaining  a 
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dispensation  properly  ? — Certainly,  and  that  they  should  marry — undoubtedly  it  would  be 
the  duty  of  the  man,  and  of  botli,  to  become  validly  maiaied. 

11.  Would  you  refuse  to  marry  a man  in  such  a case  if  he  wanted  to  marry  a different 
person  ? — Yes,  except  I found  tliat  tlie  man  was  entrapped.  I teach  that  imless  some 
pai’ticular  cii’cumstance  interfered — such  as  grievous  falsehood  or  deception — which  might 
excuse  either  of  the  parties  from  marrying  the  other,  that  it  would  be  the  duty  of  both 
to  apply  for  a dispensation;  and  if  either  refused,  that  he  or  slip  should  not  be  married  to 
another  unless  tlie  otlier  party  consented.  If  it  was  a fair  contract,  as  when  the  parities 
were  not  aware  of  the  impediment,  or  the  dispensation  was  invalid,  I teach  that  a priest 
should  not  mai’ry  either  party  to  any  otlier  unless  both  consented  to  this  coiu-se,  or  the 
dispensation  were  refused.  Of  coui'se  I suppose  the  impediment  to  he  one  in  which  the 
chui’ch  can  dispense — that  it  is  not  an  impediment  of  natural  or  divine  law. 

13.  It  has  been  stated  that  Bailly  had  incurred  severe  censures  on  account  of  his  extreme 
Gallican  opinions.  Will  the  withdrawal  of  the  book  alter  yom'  opinions  upon  tliis  subject, 
or  will  you  be  so  good  as  to  state  what  your  teaching  is  ? — The  withdrawal  of  the  book 
wiU  not  alter  in  any  way  my  teaching  on  this  subject.  I beg  here  to  observe,  that  the 
withdrawal  of  Bailly  was  in  no  way  connected  with  the  teaching  in  ilaynooth  College— it 
was  altogether  owing,  I believe,  to  a dispute  in  Tuscany,  and  to  a Professor  in  the  Irish 
College  in  Paris,  as  it  is  called,  who  went  to  Eome,  and  was  questioned  on  this  subject. 
He  told  the  Pope  something  or  other  about  Bailly,  which,  I beheve,  was  confused — he  did 
not  intend  to  deceive  the  Pope,  I am  sure,  but  the  Pope  thought  himself  that  he  was 
scarcely  candidly  dealt  with  in  the  case.  This  gentleman  was  asked  the  question,  what 
book  did  he  lecture  from  ? Bailly  was  tlie  class-book  in  tlie  Irish  College.  He  said,  as  I 
have  been  informed,  that  he  did  not  use  any  class-book  at  all,  He  meant  by  that,  I believe, 
tliat  he  took  his  opinions  from  other  books  as  well  as  from  Bailly,  and  that  he  did  not 
confine  himself  to  that  author.  However,  the  Pope  afterwards  heard  that  Bailly  was  tlie 
class-book,  and  he  wrote  to  the  superior  of  the  College,  and  I have  heard  that  the  professor 
was  reprimanded  for  not  having  been  qirite  candid  enough.  I think  this  had  a great  deal 
to  do  -with  putting  Bailly  on  the  Index.  This  is  a mere  conjecture;  hut  with  regard 
to  teaching,  as  I have  said,  it  maizes  no  change  whatever  in  mine,  because  neither  pm’e 
Ultramontanism  nor  pure  Gallicanism  were  taught  in  Maynooth  College.  I have  always 
taught  what  I belie-\'ed  to  be  trae,  and  did  not  tliink  myself  obliged  to  follow  either  party, 
except  where  the  truth  led  me.  With  regard  to  my  teaching  on  the  points  referred  to,  I 
suppose  I shall  best  explain  it,  by  referring  to  the  Gallican  liberties— I have  always  taught 
in  conformity  with  the  first  article,  that  the  Pope  had  no  direct  or  indirect  temporal  power. 
The  second  article  declares  that  the  decisions  of  the  Council  of  Constance  in  the  foui'th  and 
fifth  sessions  are  in  force,  that  those  persons  cannot  be  approved  of  who  confine  tlieir 
operation  to  tlie  time  of  schism,  or  when  it  is  doubtful  who  is  Pope,  and  that  those  decisions 
were  confirmed  in  this  sense  by  the  Holy  See  itself.  I do  not  believe  that  this  article  states 
facts  correctly.  I do  not  believe  that  the  Holy  See  ever  confinned  the  decrees  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  sessions  of  the  Council  of  Constance,  which  declare  a general  council  without  the 
Pope  to  be  superior  to  the  Pope.  Moreover,  on  referring  to  the  fifth  session,  it  is  manifest 
that  it  does  not  regard,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  Pope,  defined  doctrine  at  all,  it  regards  the 
conduct  of  one  of  the  three  Popes  then  contending  for  thePapal  supremacy.  It  was  declared 
that  John  had  unlawfully  departed  from  the  council;  it  was  declared  tliat  he  was  bound, 
under  pain  of  excommunication  to  fulfil  his  promise  of  resigning  the  papacy,  and  it  was 
decreed  that  if  he  did  not  return  to  the  council  of  his  own  free  will,  he  was  to  be  brought 
back  by  force.  These  are  mere  human  things,  and  cannot  belong  to  faith.  And  witli 
regard  to  the  fourth  session,  I do  not  see  how  the  Galileans  could  say  that  it  was  a defined 
truth,  that  the  council  without  the  Pope  was  superior  to  the  Pope.  I believe  that  not  to 
be  the  fact,  and  of  course  I do  not  teach  it.  I do  not  believe  that  it  is  defined  at  all,  that 
the  Council  %vithout  the  Pope  is  superior  to  the  Pope.  The  name  “Ecumenical  Council” 
has  been  applied  either  to  Pope  and  the  Council,  or  to  a mere  assembly  of  bishops 
mthout  tlie  Pope.  An  assembly  of  bishops  of  that  kind  is  supposed  to  represent  the  whole 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  Those  bishops  must  he  representatives,  either  by  being  elected 
as  such,  or  by  assemhliug  in  one  place  in  sufficient  numbers  to  represent  the  entire  episco- 
pal body.  There  is  no  other  mode.  There  is  no  power  in  the  Church  to  elect  bishops,  so 
as  to  enable  the  elected  bishops  to  carry  ivith  them  what  we  believe  to  be  the  spiritual  pre- 
rogative of  each  individual  bishop.  There  may  be  such  elections  held — for  instance,  in 
Ireland,  two  or  three  bishops  may  he  sent  to  represent  the  whole  body,  but  no  bishop  can 
give  to  his  brother  any  of  his  own  prerogatives ; consequently  the  only  way  of  assembling 
a general  council  is,  by  tlie  bishops  meeting  in  one  place  in  sufficient  numbers  to  repre- 
sent_&e  entire  body.  If  a majority  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  assembled  together, 
^^11  defined  any  doctrine,  as  of  faitli,  undoubtedly  that  decision,  in  our  opinion, 
would  be  the  decision  of  the  Chui-cb,  because  the  Chmuh  would  err  if  a false  doctrine 
regardmg  faith  or  morals  were  proposed  as  of  faith  by  the  majority  of  the  bishops.  But 
mere  was  never  such  a council, not  a tenth  or  perhapsafifteenth  of  the  bishops  ever  assembled 
ogether,  and  how  do  I know  that  the  council  is  ecumenical  at  all,  since  it  consists  of  so  small 
a mmonty  of  the  bishops.  In  the  second  general  coimcil  there  were  only  150  bishops 
f'' ^ thfrcl,  only  200,  all  easterns,  whilst  at  a national  council  of  Africa,  held 
oft  of  St.  Augustine,  there  were  217  bishops.  During  the  session  of  a council,  very 

nlf^^  whether  it  is  ecumenical  or  not,  and  it  is  never  certainly  knoivn, 

■TO  thought  to  he  ecumenical,  until  it  has  been  confirmed  by  the  Pope. 

e beheve  that  in  teaching  faith  and  morals  the  privilege  of  inerrancy  has  been  conferred 
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Uh  Ociobcy,  18D3.  on  the  episcopal  body,  but  not  on  any  small  fractional  part  of  that  body  which  may  assemble 

in  the  same  place.  In  order  to  be  sure  that  the  decision  is  unerring,  we  should  be  sure 
Eev.G.Crolly.s.T.p.  that  it  is  the  decision  of  the  majority  of  the  bishops.  If  the  majority  of  the  bishops 
opposed  the  council  it  would  have  erred.  ^ 

Teaching  of  witness  Id.  The  accession  of  a majority  at  least  is  therefore  necessary ; how  does  that  happen  ? 
aMo  Gailican  lihcr-  —That  accession  always  takes  place  by  the  approval  of  the  Pope,  in  this  way,  that  the 
Catholic  bishops  who  must  necessarily  be  in  communion  with  the  Pope,  as  tiie  centre  of 
unity,  are_ anxiously  watching  the  proceedings  of  this  council,  and  examining  its  momen- 
tous decisions,  which  are  never  made  hastily,  but  after  long  and  careful  examination,  which 
occupies  often  many  yeai-s.  No  decision  of  the  council  is  an  article  of  Catholic  faitli 
until  it  has  been  confirmed  by  tlie  Pope.  He  never  confirms  a council  until  after  it  has  been 
dissolved;  until  the  whole  period  of  its  session,  which  has  sometimes  occupied  near  twenty 
years,  has  elapsed;  until  all  its  decisions  have  been  maturely  considered  by  the  Church;  and 
if  any  of  those  were  disapproved  of  by  any  considerable  number,  they  would  certainly 
reclaim_  against  them,  by  writing  to  the  head  of  the  Church,  to  state  that  they  did  not 
concur  in  those  opinions.  The  Pope  is,  then,  the  medium  of  attaching  the  universal  consent 
of  the  otlier  bisliops  to  the  decisions  of  the  particular  bishops  assembled  in  council  and 
it  is  by  the  confirmation  of  the  Pope  that  the  decision  of  tire  small  number  of  bishops  in  a 
general  council  is  known  to  carry  with  it  the  consent  and  the  authority  of  the  majority 
and  consequently  of  the  whole  Church.  For,  supposing  the  Pope  and  the  bishops  remain- 
ing in  communion  with  liim,  were  to  dissent  from  the  bishops  assembled  in  council,  and 
only  those  bish<TS  to  define  a thing,  that  cannot  be  an  ecumenical  council,  for  it  does  not 
represent  the  Homan  Catholic  Church,  neither  the  head  nor  the  members  adequately ; and 
therefore,  it  is  only  after  confirmation  by  the  Pope,  w-hich  carries  with  it  tlie  legal  consent 
and  the  tacit  approbation  of  the  bishops  tliroughout  tlie  world  in  communion  with  him 
that  it  can  be  said  to  represent  the  whole  Church.  ’ 

Necessity  of  tlic  1-1.  You  look  upon  the  consent  of  the  Pope  as  implementing,  as  it  were,  and  completine 

iuTdertogTrthe  '^^^^eyer  might  be  deficient  in  the  consent  of  the  whole  Church,  as  represented  by  tlie 
character  of  Ecu-  number  of  bishops  who  might  be  present  at  the  council  itself,  or  forming  the  majority  of 
that  council  assembled  ? — The  Pope’s  consent  is  necessary  of  itself,  because  I hold  that 
the  Church  which  defines  Catholic  faith,  is  neither  the  bishops  without  tlie  Pope,  nor  the 
Pope  without  the  bishops,  hut  both— I say  that  the  Pope  does  two  things,  tliat  he  gives 
his  own  confirmation,  which  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  also  tliat  his  confirmation  carries 
with  it  the  approbation  of  the  bishops  ivho  are  in  communion  with  him,  who  know  tliat  his 
confirmation  will  render  the  decisions  of  the  council  of  Catholic  faith,  and  who  do 
not  signify  their  disapprobation  of  any  of  its  decisions ; they  do  not  reclaim ; they  do  not 
tell  him,  as  w’ould  be  their  bounden  duty,  if  they  disapproved  of  the  decisions  of  the  council 
that  ho  sliould  not  confii-m  it,  and  he  therefore  really  attaches  the  consent  of  the  other 
bishops  to  it  by  giving  it  his  own. 

15.  You  apume  that  the  Pope  would  not  confirm  the  council,  unless  he  had  the  consent 
of  the  majority  ? — I do  not  assume  that.  Either  you  suppose  that  the  Pope  would  not  con- 
firm the  council  if  there  was  tlie  reclamation  of  a large  number  of  the  bishops  agsunst  it— 
tlie  majority  of  all  the  bishops  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church — or  that  the  Pope  would 
not  confirm  it  unless  the  consent  of  the  majority  were  signified  to  him.  If  you  mean  the 
first, _ that  is  true  : if  a majority  of  the  bishops  reclaimed,  the  Pope  would  not  confli-m  it, 
for  it  must  be  wrong;  but  if  you  suppose  there  must  be  an  actual  signification  of  con- 
sent to  the  Pope,  that  is  not  the  fact.  But  I say  that  tlie  constitution  of  tlie  church  is  such, 
that  every  bishop  is  solemnly  bound  by  his  duty  to  religion  and  to  God,  to  watch  most 
anxiously  the  proceedings  of  a body  whose  decisions,  if  confirmed  by  the  head  of  the 
church,  he  must  bow  to,  as  the  authentic  interpretations  of  the  word  of  God ; that  he  is 
bound,  ea;  officio,  if  he  considers  the  council  in  eiTor  in  such  momentous  affairs,  to  commu- 
nicate his  dissent,  without  delay,  to  his  neighbouring  bishops,  and  either  conjointly  with 
them  or  alone,  to  communicate  with  the  Pope ; therefore  the  Pope,  if  he  has  not  got  tliose 
communications,  knows  that  he  is  not  only  acting  as  the  head  of  the  Church,  but  also  as 
the  organ  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  majority  of  the  bishops,  or  rather  indeed  of  the  whole 
episcopal  body,  morally  speaking ; for  a few  may  neglect  tlieir  duty,  but  tiiis  is  impossible 
with  regard  to  the  body  at  large. 

16.  In  other  words,  the  tacit  acquiescence  of  the  majority  implies  their  consent?— Yes: 
when  tile  individuals  composing  it  are  bound  to  express  their  dissent,  the  imle  is,  that  if 
you  dissent  you  must  express  it,  if  you  remain  silent,  you  assent  and  approve. 

17.  Supposing  the  bishops  of  a pai*ticular  church,  although  the  minority  of  tlie  whole 
church  dissented  from  the  conclusion  of  the  council,  they  would  still  he  hound  by  the  whole 
council,  would  they  not?— If  you  suppose  that  the  country  is  lai-ge,  and  that  it  contains  a 
gi-eat  number  of  bishops,  the  case  is  practically  impossible : the  thing  never  happens, 
because  in  making  a.  decision  of  faith,  neither  the  council  nor  the  Pope  would  proceed  to 
define  anything  if  there  ivas  a large  dissent  of  bishops,  although  they  formed  only  a minority 
of  the  whole  body — Every  decision  made  in  the  Council  of  Trent,  for  instance,  was  almost 
unanimously  agreed  to.  'Whenever  there  was  a large  party  opposing,  no  matter  whether 
from  the  same  country  or  not,  the  council  did  not  proceed  to  define  that  point  as  of  faith. 
The  majority  has  the  absolute  power  of  defining  and  of  binding  the  minority,  no  matter 
whether  it  be  from  one  country  or  not,  but  in  fact  it  does  not  act  in  this  manner,  but  always 
with  the  greatest  moderation. 

18.  Is  it  not  sometimes  said  that  such  and  such  a council  is  not  accepted  by  such  and 
such  a church? — As  to  decrees  regarding  discipline,  that  is  the  case;  and  there  is  one 
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general  council — that  of  Constance  — some  of  whose  decrees,  those  passed  in  the  fourtli  and 
tiftli  sessions,  are  not  of  faith,  because  some  of  them  regard  personal  matters,  and  none 
of  them  have  been  confirmed  by  the  Pope,  or  accepted  as  of  faith  by  the  universal  Church. 
The  ecumenicity  of  the  fiftir  Council  of  the  Lateran  is  still  a matter  of  dispute.  The  prac- 
tical result  of  this  is,  that  the  things  defined  by  a council  whose  ecumenicity  is  doubtful  are 
not  of  Catholic  faith.  I have  mentioned  one  case,  the  fourtli  and  fifth  sessions  of  the  Council 
of  Constance,  in  which  the  ecumenicity  of  some  of  the  sessions  of  a general  comicU, 
whose  other  sessions  have  been  confirmed  by  the  Pope,  is  disputed  amongst  Catholics, 
and  that  the  definitions  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  sessions  are  not  of  faith.  Tliis  is 
the  general  rule  wherever  there  is  a reasonable  doubt  either  about  the  meaning  of 
the  definition,  or  about  the  competence  of  the  authority  proposing  it,  the  conclusion 
is  always  certain  that  it  is  not  of  Catliolic  faith.  There  ai-e  three  things  required 
essentially  in  every  definition  of  faith — first,  that  the  thing  be  definable,  that  is,  that 
it  be  a revealed  truth,  and  consequently  nothing  can  be  defined  but  what  has  been 
revealed  before  the  death  of  St.  John.  Individuals  may  be  favoured  witli  a private  revelation. 
God  can  reveal  what  he  pleases,  and  when  he  pleases ; but  the  public  revelation  for  the  whole 
Church  was  completed  at  the  time  of  St.  John's  deatli,  which  took  place  about  A.D. 
100.  This  at  once  excludes  all  personal  matters  and  facts  which  have  occuiTed  since  the 
time  of  the  apostles  from  the  definitions  of  faith.  Tlie  definition  must  regard  either  a 
revealed  truth,  or  a general  moral  duty,  which  concerns  the  whole  Church.  That  is,  it  cannot 
be  a moral  duty,  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  which  depends  upon  anything  that  may  occur  in 
this  country  or  in  France,  or  anywhere  else  ; because  on  these  points,  though  the  Church 
can  coerce  persons  to  obedience  by  laws  regarding  discipline,  she  cannot  define  them  to  be 
of  faith ; the  reason  is  obvious,  for  they  are  mere  mattei's  of  fact,  and  not  revealed  truths. 
Secondly,  the  revealed  doctrine  must,  moi'eover,  be  proposed  by  a competent  authority  before 
it  becomes  an  article  of  Catholic  faith.  This  authority,  as  I have  already  explained,  is  the 
Church  and  tlie  Pope.  Tliirdly,  it  must  be  proposed  to  be  believed  as  of  faith,  because  every- 
thing that  is  said  casuallj’’,  aiidnot  intended  to  be  proposed  as  of  faitli,  or  arguments  adduced 
in  favour  of  a doctrine,  are  not  articles  of  faith.  The  doctrine  must  be  proposed  formally  by 
a competent  authority  as  an  article  of  faith.  It  may  be  that  there  exists  a doubt  as  to  the 
competence  of  the  authority  by  which  an  article  of  faith  has  been  proposed,  as,  forinstance, 
whether  the  fifth  Lateran  council  was  or  u as  not  an  ecumenical  council ; the  ultramontane 
theologians  held  that  it  was  ecumenical,  and  the  Galilean  theologians  denied  its  ecumenicity, 
and  consequently  things  said  to  be  defined  there  are  not  of  faith ; for  instance,  that  the 
Pope  is  above  a general  council,  is  not  of  Catholic  faith. 

19.  Those  thiugs  are  understood  to  be  not  of  faith,  even  if  an  iudividual  Pope  should  at 
one  moment  declare  that  they  were? — I shall  come  to  that  afterwai-ds. 

30.  Do  you  teach  that  there  is  any  distinction  between  an  ecumenical  council  and  a 
general  council  ? — No  : but  I say  that  the  word  “ ecainenical”  has  been  used  to  designate  a 
council  without  the  Pope,  and  a council  acting  in  concert  with  him.  When  I say  that  an 
ecumenical  council  cannot  err  in  faith,  I use  the  word  to  signify  a council  with  the  Pope  ; 
but  it  is  a mere  question  about  words.  The  name  of  ecumenical  was  undoubtedly  given 
to  councils  that  had  not  the  Pope's  confirmation,  and  which. were  never  regarded  as  general 
councils  by  the  Church.  The  word  ecumenical  literally  signifies  universal;  and,  therefore, 
an  ecumenical  council  should  be  a universal  council  of  all  the  bisliops  in  the  world  ; but, 
tlioagh  there  was,  generallj',  a considerable  number  of  bishops  present  in  those  councils 
which  are  accounted  to  have  been  general,  yet  there  has  never  been  a majority  of  bishops, 
or  more  than  a small  minority,  assembled  in  any  of  them.  For  instance,  the  early  general 
councils,  which  all  assembled  in  the  east,  were  almost  exclusively  attended  by  eastern 
bishops.  Of  318  bishops  wlio  attended  the  first  general  council,  there  were  only  three 
from  the  Western  Church.  In  the  second  and  third  general  councils  there  was  not  a single 
bishop  present  from  the  whole  of  the  Western  Church.  These  councils  consisted  of  a small 
number  of  bishops  from  one  part  of  the  Church  acting  without  the  other  ; and  the  reason 
was  this : where  the  controversy  arose,  there  the  bishops  assembled,  and  there  the  council 
was  held;  but  when  the  Pope  confirmed  these  councils  afterwards,  his  act  brought  with  it 
the  consent  and  approbation  of  the  western  bishops,  and  they  tlien  justly  called  themselves 
the  representatives  of  the  whole  Church.  The  third  article  of  the  declaration  of  the  French 
clergy,  in  1G82,  declares  that  the  Pope  cannot  infringe  the  liberties  of  the  Galilean  Church. 

I think  it  is  not  worth  while  to  enter  into  this,  because  those  liberties  do  not  at  present 
exist,  even  in  France.  I do  not  believe  that  that  article  was  tnie.  The  declaration  sirp- 
posed  that  the  Galilean  Church  had  a particular  form  of  its  owu,  by  virtue  of  its  primitive 
institution,  in  which  was  embodied  a number  of  liberties  and  exemptions  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Pope  in  matters  of  discijiline,  which  the  Pope  could  not  change  or  alter.  If  the 
Pope  be  head  of  the  Church,  I think  that,  for  reasonable  cause,  he  could  change  any  article 
of  their  discipline.  He  might  not  think  it  prudent  to  make  any  change,  because  they  might 
resist,  but  I think  he  had  that  power. 

21.  That  question  is,  in  fact,  now  out  of  date  ? — Altogether;  for  those  Gallican  liberties 
have  been  swept  away  by  the  French  themselves. 

22.  They  did  not  concern  other  churches  ? — They  concerned  no  other  church.  Astotlie 
fourth  article — The  substance  of  the  fourtli  article  is,  that  the  Pope  lias  the  principal  share 
in  deciding  controversies  in  matters  of  faith,  but  that  his  decision  is  not  unreformable, 
until  the  consent  of  the  Church  is  added  to  it.  It  is  no  article  of  our  faith  that  the  Pope, 
acting  without  the  Church,  or  even  with  the  whole  Church,  is  infallible,  except  in  solemnly 
expounding  to  tlie  whole  Church  the  divine  or  natural  law;  because  no  person  holds  that  the 
Pope,  speaking  as  a private  doctor,  and  not  solemnlj'^  teaching  the  eiitii’e  Church,  cannot  err  in 
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both  faith  and  morals,  or  that  he  cannot  be  deceived  in  matters  regarding  facts  and  pru- 
dence. The  Ultramontanes  rcstiict  his  privilege  of  inerrancy  to  the  interpretation  of 
Eevelation,  as  I have  already  explained  it  when  speaking  of  councils,  and  to  tlie  miiversal 
precepts  of  the  natural  law,  divested  of  all  particular  facts  and  circumstances.  Secondly, 
he  must,  as  they  call  it,  speak  ex  cathedra — that  is,  after  consulting  his  advisers  and 
learned  men  he  must  solemnly  address  himself  to  the  entire  Church,  because  the  matter 
must  concern  all  its  members.  In  all  personal  matters,  in  controversies  about  mere  facts 
in  decrees  of  discipline,  in  his  precepts,  in  issuing  rescripts,  in  giving  opinions  in  reply  to 
questions  about  which  he  has  been  consulted,  and  in  all  matters  regarding  particular 
churches,  the  Pope  is  not  infallible,  even  when  teaching  as  Pope ; this  is  now  admitted 
by  all.  The  question  is  simply,  whether,  when  teaching  the  whole  Church,  when  he 
addresses  a decree  to  the  whole  Chm’ch  regai-ding  faith,  or  the  universal  precepts  of  morals 
— as,  for  instance,  that  perjury  is  unlawful — whether,  in  that  case,  he  can  teach  the  whole 
Church  a falsehood,  or  teach  the  whole  Church  a dutj'  which  is  wrong  and  opposed  to  the 
law  of  God  or  the  law  of  nature.  It  is  not  of  faith  that  tlie  Pope,  teaching  in  that  way,  is 
infallible  ; but,  practically,  the  question  now  is  of  no  effect  whatever.  There  never  was 
sudi  a bugbear  as  this  is.  First,  it  is  confined  in  the  way  I have  mentioned,  which,  as  it 
excludes  all  merely  human  facts,  and  all  local  controversies,  can  never  affect  any  particulai- 
country,  can  never  distiub  its  civil  supremacy  or  the  allegiance  of  its  subjects,  because,  in 
all  human  controversies  of  this  kind  the  Pope  is  both  peccable  and  fallible — liable  to  sin 
and  to  error.  Secondly,  I have  transcribed,  on  this  subject,  the  words  of  an  ultramontane 
writer  and  a Jesuit,  Father  Perrone.  He  was  a professor  of  theology  in  one  of  the  uni- 
versities of  Eome  when  he  wrote  the  work  which  I am  about  to  quote.  The  university  in 
•which  he  taught  is  called,  for  distinction  sake,  the  Pvoman  College.  Perrone  coirtinuedto 
profess  theology  in  Eome  until  within  the  last  few  years,  and  since  the  present  Pope  com- 
menced bis  reign.  He  is  old,  and  I am  not  sure  that  he  bolds  his  chair,  but  he  is  stiU 
living.  He  received  a bi-ief  from  the  Pope,  complimenting  him  on  this  work.  The  words 
of  Perrone  about  the  question  as  to  whe^er  the  Pope  without  the  Church  is  infallible  or 
not,  are  these: — “Imo  et  illud  adjicimus,  qusestionem  hanc  in  concreto  ut  aiunt  et  in 
praxi  vix  supervacaneum  non  •videri,  etenim  cum  aliquis  error  aut  hseresis  alicubi  exurgit 
illius  regionis  prmsules  in  qua  hmresis  suboritirr,  primi  ut  plurimum  sunt  qui  arma  sumunt 
adversus  profanam  novitatem ; ipsi  commonefaciunt  pontificem  de  novo  errore,  ejusque 
judicium  atque  clefinitionem  exposcunt.  Rom.  Pontifex  mature  quod  sibi  propositum  est 
expendit,  dinturnamque  instituit  inquisitionem,  ut  ea  qua  par  est  prudentia  ac  maturitatein 
dificillimis  gravissimisque  negotiis  se  gerat.  Rumores  excitantur,  scripta  him  inde  pro- 
deunt,  concilia  interdum  provinciatia  aut  nationalia  etiam  ad  rem  disintienclam  cogimtur, 
plures  quancloque  anni  in  his  dilabuntur  antequam  sancta  sedes  definitionem  suam  emittat 
uti  experientia  constat.”*  Translation : — “ Nay,  -we  add  this,  moreover,  that  this  question 
(of  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  when  speaking  ex  cathedra)  ‘ in  the  concrete,'  as  they  say, 
and  in  i)ractice,  can  scarcely  be  thought  not  to  be  superfluous.  For,  -when  any  error  or 
heresy  arises  anywhere,  the  prelates  of  that  countiy  in  which  the  heresy  has  its  origin  are 
generally  the  first  to  take  rip  arms  against  the  profane  novelty  : tbej’’  inform  the  Pontiff  of 
the  new  error,  and  demand  hte  judgment  and  decision.  The  Roman  Pontiff  maturely  con- 
siders the  matter  which  has  been  laid  before  him,  and  institutes  a long-continued  inquiry, 
that  he  may  conduct  himself  with  that  prudence  and  maturity  which  is  meet  in  matters  of 
the  greatest  difficulty  and  importance.  Rumours  are  spread  abroad,  writings  are  put  forth 
oji  every  side;  councils,  sometimes  provincial  or  national,  are  also  convoked  to  discuss  the 
matter.  Sometimes  several  years  pass  away  before  tlie  Holy  See  pronounces  its  decision, 
as  experience  proves.”  Perrone  then,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  refers  in  a note  to  the 
Jansenistic  conti-ovei'sy,  which,  after  having  been,  in  the  first  instance,  long  and  angi’ily 
discussed  in  France,  was  at  length  referred  to  Eome,  when  a new  inquiry  was  insti- 
tuted. Each  of  the  controverted  points  were  discussed,  separately  and  for  a long  time, 
either  in  the  presence  of  the  Pope  himself,  or  of  Cardinals  chosen  for  this  office.  The 
inquiry  was  continued  for  two  yeai’s  at  Rome,  and,  indeed,  nearly  thirteen  years  elapsed 
between  the  publication  of  the  Augustinus  of  Jansenius — which,  from  its  first  appearance, 
had  excited  such  a ferment  in  tlie  Church,  and  the  issuing,  by  Innocent  X.,  of  his  cele- 
brated constitution  ex  occasione,  in  which  he  condemned  the  five  famous  propositions.  He 
also  refers  to  a more  recent  example,  in  the  instance  of  the  Council  of  Pistoia,  the  discus- 
sions concerningwhich  were  continued  for  ten  yeai-s,  before  its  doctrines  were  condemned  by 
Pius  VI.,  in  the  hviXlAuciorem  Fidei.  Since  Perrone  published  his  hook,  another  most  remark- 
able instance  has  occuiTed.  Nine  or  ten  years  ago,  the  question  of  defining  the  immaculate 
conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  to  be  an  article  of  Catholic  faitli  began  to  be  very  gravely 
coiisidei'edatRome.  The  matter  was  warmly  takenup  by  the  present  Pope,  afteiTiis  accession. 
How  did  he  proceed  ? He  'wi’ote  to  almost  every  bisho])  in  the  Church  (indeed  I am  not  aware 
tliat  even  one  was  omitted),  to  consult  him  on  the  matter;  and  though  the  great  majority 
thought  that  the  doctrine  might  be  defined  without  any  imprudence,  yet,  in  deference  to  some 
who  were  of  a contrary  opinion,  the  Pope  abstained  from  the  definition,  and  left  the  matter  as 
it  was  before.  This  recent  proceeding  strongly  corroborates  tlie  instances  adduced  by 
Perrone  to  prove  that  the  Pope  never  proposes  any  thing  solemnly  as  an.  article  of  faith, 
to  be  believed  by  the  whole  Church,  “ until  the  entire  business  has  amved  at  full  matu- 
rity.” The  Pope,  in  these  decisions,  acts  at  once  as  the  head  and  as  the  authorized  organ 
of  the  Church.  He  spealis  in  her  name,  with  her  full  consent  and  approbation ; and  his 
decision  is  at  once  the  decision  of  the  Pope  and  of  the  Chui'ch — of  the  head  and  of  tlw 

* Perrone  De  Locis  Tlieologicis,  part  i.,  sect.,  ii.  cap.  iv.  De  Dotibus  Primatus. 
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members.  As  to  my  own  opinion,  I think  that  the  case  of  the  Pope  and  the  bishops  hold- 
ing and  professing  adverse  creeds — that  is,  that  the  mystical  body  of  Christ  should  be  torn 
asunder,  the  head  separated  from  the  members — is  an  impossible  hypothesis  ; that  is,  if 
the  Pope  be  certain — if  there  be  one  certain  Pope  ; for,  in  times  when  there  exists  a doubt 
as  to  who  is  the  legitimate  Pope,  there  may  be  the  greatest  possible  dissensions  between 
doubtful  or  pretencled  Popes  and  the  members  of  the  Chm-ch;  but  with  regard  to  a 
separation  taking  place  betw'eeii  a Pope  who  is  regarded  as  the  legitimate  head  of  the 
Church  and  the  body  of  the  bishops,  I believe  that  sepai-ation  to  be  impossible.  Still,  sup- 
posing the  Pope  (making  an  impossible  hypothesis,  in  my  opinion)  to  separate  himself 
from  the  majority  of  the  bishops,  aird  supposing  tliat  they  defined  one  thing  and  he  another, 
I would  adhere  then  to  the  bishops,  because  the  Church  would  have  erred  if  tlie  majority 
of  the  bishops  professed  a false  faith.  Then,  agahi,  it  is  said  tliat  the  Pope  might  define 
the  deposing  power.  He  can  define  notliing  to  be  of  faith  that  is  not  revealed  ; and  I know 
that  this  is  not  revealed,  and  that  the  Pope  will  never  propose  this  as  a dogma  of  faith  to 
be  believed  by  the  whole  Catholic  Church. , And  if  the  Popes  did  not  define  this  point  when 
they  enjoyed  a large  share  of  temporal  power,  is  it  not  foolish  to  imagine  that  any  one  of 
them  will  attempt  to  define  it  now  ? But  making  the  absurd  hypothesis  that  a Pope  should 
define  tliis  doctrine,  which  1 know  for  certain  not  to  be  revealed,  what  would  it  prove  ? 
Simply  that  the  Pope  had  erred  in  this  matter  ; nor  would  such  a definition  change  my 
behef  regai-diug  the  supreme  and  independent  power  of  the  State  in  temporal  affairs. 

23.  Ai-e  the  Commissioners  to  understand  that  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  is  the  same 
substantially  as  the  infallibility  of  tlie  Universal  Chm-ch  ? — It  is,  in  the  way  it  is  exercised ; 
it  is  the  actual  concerted  action  of  tlie  Pope  and  the  Church.  The  whole  Church  knows 
the  tiling,  the  bishops  know  whether  he  is  going  to  define  it  or  not — they  know  all  about  it, 
and  of  course  they  would  not  allow  the  matter  to  go  on  so  far  unless  they  agreed. 

2-1.  Suppose  this  case,  that  the  Pope  had  said,  “ I have  a majority  in  the  Church,”  say 
upon  this  point  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  and  I now  propose  it  as  an  article  of  faith, 
that  would  have  been  then  of  faith  to  the  whole,  even  of  the  dissentient  minority,  would  it 
not  ? — Certainly. 

25.  You  rely  upon  the  discretion  with  which  this  great  power  is  exercised  ? — I rely  upon 
it  because  it  would  not  be  properly  exercised  unless  that  discretion  w'ere  used,  and  I rely 
upon  the  mode  of  proceeding  adopted  by  the  head  of  the  Chm-ch  in  the  momentous  affaii- 
of  defining  an  article  of  fidth. 

26.  Are  the  Commissioners  to  understand  tliat  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  is  not  so  ranch 
personal  infallibility  as  official  infallibility? — The  question  regards  him  only  as  head  of 
the  Church — not  at  all  personally — he  is  no  more  personally  mfallible  than  he  is  personally 
impeccable.  Bellarmine  admits*  that,  as  an  individual,  the  Pope  might  become  a scandalous 
sinner  or  a heretic,  in  which  case  a general  council  should  he  assembled  to  admonish  or 
even  to  depose  him.  No  decision  of  the  Pope,  even  ex  cathedra,  is  of  Catholic  faith  until 
it  has  obtained  at  least  the  tacit  concurrence  of  the  bishops. 

27.  He  is  merely  infallible  when  a sentence  is  announced  in  a certain  official  manner  as 
the  bead  and  organ  of  the  Chm-ch  ? — Which  sentence  is  in  effect  the  sentence  of  the  whole 
Church,  and  it  must  regard  matters  i-evealed  or  moral  docti-hies  necessary  for  salvation,  and 
which  concern  the  whole  Church.  Popes  and  councils  not  only  might,  but  have  erred  in 
personal  facts,  and  in  matters  depending  on  prudence.  The  Church  is  only  infallible  in 
expounding  revelation  and  the  universal  precepts  of  the  natural  law. 

28.  Even  in  cases  where  you  do  not  hold  the  Pope  to  be  in  any  way  infallible,  as  in 
matters  of  discipline,  he  has  still  airthority,  as  long  as  his  decree  is  unaltered,  to  impose 
that  upon  all  churches  ? — Yes  ; he  has  autliority  to  impose  decrees  of  discipline  upon  ail. 

29.  Even  though  he  is  not  infallible  in  that? — Yes. 

80.  A particular  church  might  think  that  the  Pope,  not  being  infallible  in  tliat,  was 
wrong  in  Ids  decree ; but,  meanwhile,  that  church  would  be  bound  to  follow  it  ? — Either 
you  mean,  by  being  wrong,  that  that  chiu-ch  would  thhik  tliat  it  was  ordered  to  do  some- 
thing against  the  natural  or  divine  law,  or  that  it  would  think  that  the  law  of  discipBne 
enacted  by  tlie  Pope  was  not  so  expedient  or  useful  as  another  law.  In  the  first  case, 
undoubtedly  no  one  should  obey  the  law  so  long  as  he  believed  it  to  be  contrary  to  the  law 
of  God ; but,  in  the  second  case,  wdiat  is  done  practically  is  tliis — when  the  Pope  makes  a 
law  which  he  wishes  to  extend  to  the  whole  Church,  he  uudoubtedly  has  the  power  of  so 
extending  it;  but  if  it  contradict  the  natural  or  the  divine  law  it  would  not  bind  at  all. 
If  it  were  only  inexpedient  he  could  enforce  it ; but  that,  in  fact,  is  seldom  or  never  done 
by  the  Pope,  because  the  usual  way  of  proceeding  is  this : — Since  it  is  only  a matter  of 
expediency,  if  there  be  some  very  cogent  reason  why  that  law  should  not  be  extended,  as, 
for  instance,  the  resistance  of  those  who  hitherto  enjoyed  an  opposite  privilege,  or  because 
it  would  greatly  offend  tlie  civil  power  (unless  it  were  in  some  measure  an  essential  matter), 
the  Pope  would  not  insist  on  enforcing  it  in  such  countries  ; because  the  evils  arising  from 
opposition  to  it  would  more  thancounterbalaneethe  good  to  be  expected  from  its  observance. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  Index  Expurgatorius  Libroi-um  Prohibitorum.  The  Pope  could 
force  the  Index  on  Catholics  in  this  country ; but  then  we  should  be  put  in  such  a position 
as  be  knows  would  be  productive  of  more  mischief  than  of  good,  and  that  such  a pro- 
ceeding would,  at  the  same  time,  give  great  offence  to  the  civil  power. 

31.  How  would  other  parties  be  awai-e,  in  point  of  fact,  whether  he  enforced  practically 
this  matter,  not  of  essentials,  upon  churches,  where  the  language  employed  seemed  to 
be  general  ? — In  this  way.  It  is  disputed  amongst  theologians  and  canonists  whether  the 
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Pope  can  make  bis  law  binding  by  merely  publishing  it  in  Eome,  or  whether  he  is  bound 
to  publish  it  through  the  provinces  of  the  Church — tliat  is  a speculative  controversy. 
One  party  holds  that  the  I*ope  could  make  his  law  binding  by  publishing  it  at  the 
'•  Vatican,  because  that  is  the  centre  of  Christendom,  and  tliat  a law  once  published  there 
would  he  at  once  binding  on  all  those  to  whose  knowledge  it  came  throughout  the  whole 
Church  ; but  in  consequence  of  the  inconveniences  which  would  arise  in  many  instances 
h'om  enforcing  matters  of  mere  discipline  (for  a definition  of  faith  immediately  binds  tlie 
whole  Church),  the  Pope  does  not  always  enforce  these  laws  in  every  country,  and  it  is 
known  practically  whether  he  insists  upon  their  observance  or  not,  in  a particular  country, 
by  his  insisting  or  not  insisting  on  their  publication  in  that  country.  P'hat  is,  whetlierhe 
could  make  a law  binding  by  publishing  it  only  at  Rome  or  not,  the  practical  sign  of  its 
being  really  introduced  into  a country  is,  his  insisting  upon  its  publication  there,  and  its 
being  actually  published;  and  wherever  the  Pope  does  not  insist  upon  tlie  publication  of  a 
law  regarding  discipline,  there  that  law  is  uiiderstood  not  to  he  binding.  Again,  many 
points  of  discipline  have  been  binding  in  various  places ; but,  like  ail  other  human  laws, 
tliey  can  be  abrogated  by  want  of  usage,  and  many  laws  of  discipline  have  been  abrogated 
by  want  of  usage. 

? 33.  In  what  way  is  it  publicly  known  to  all  parties  whether  a certain  decree  of  the  Pope’s 

is  published  or  not  in  a certain  district,  or  how  would  the  state  be  aware  what  decrees  of 
the  Pope  have  force  in  Ireland,  and  what  have  not  ? — By  inquiring  from  the  bishops — that 
would  be  one  way.  With  regard  to  new  publications,  the  usual  course  is,  that  a copy  of 
them  is  sent  to  each  of  the  archbishops,  or  to  one  for  all  the  rest,  and  they  get  a copy  for 
each  of  their  suffragans,  and  tliose  bishops  then,  if  it  be  a law  which  regards  the  clergy  or 
the  laity,  publish  it  in  their  churches,  and  make  it  known  in  that  way.  In  fact,  practi- 
cally, I do  not  know  that  there  is  any  decree  emanating  from  Eome,  certainly  not  in  my 
knowledge,  unless  it  were  in  the  nature  of  a mere  piivate  letter — I mean  that  tliere  is  not 
any  law  or  precept  which  does  not  appear  in  the  newspapers  as  soon  as  it  is  published 
and  known  in  this  country.  Many  a time,  when  precepts  or  directions  have  come  to  this 
country  from  Rome,  I have  seen  them  in  the  newspapers  before  there  was  any  official 
publication  of  them,  and  before  I even  heard  of  their  existence. 

83.  Is  there  any  place  to  which  the  state  or  an  independent  person  could  refer  for  the 
purpose  of  knowing  what  is  actually  in  force  in  Ireland,  and  what  is  not  ? — To  the  bishops, 
of  course. 

34.  Is  there  any  book  or  register  that  could  be  referred  to? — Nothing  of  the  sort,  but 
you  would  get  it  in  the  newspapers ; if  tliere  was  anything  that  concerned  the  State  very 
much,  of  course  the  attention  of  the  newspapers  would  be  called  to  it,  and  it  would  he  pub- 
lished ill  them  in  such  a way,  and  with  such  comments  that  the  attention  of  the  State 
would  be  certainly  called  to  it;  and  if  the  State  should  consider  it  of  importance  it  could 
inquire  into  it.  The  inquiry  should  be  made  of  tlie  bishops,  who  would  he  able  to  tell 
whether  it  was  true  or  not. 

35.  If  a bull  had  been  promulgated  in  Ireland  would  every  parish  priest  be  aware  of  the 
fact  ? — If  it  concerned  all  the  parishes,  undoubtedly  every  parish  priest  should  be  made 
acquainted  with  it ; also,  if  a parish  priest  were  not  aware  of  its  existence,  he  could  not  be 
bound  by  it. 

Sfi.  If  he  was  not  aware  of  the  fact,  what  would  be  the  state  of  tilings  ? — He  would  not 
be  bound  by  it  until  he  knew  it. 

37.  Supposing  I went  to  a parish  priest  and  said,  “ Is  such  a bull  promulgated  or  not  ? ” 
and  he  were  to  say,  “ No,  I have  no  knowledge  of  it,”  would  it  be  fair  to  presume  that  it  had 
not  been  promulgated  ? — If  a law  has  been  published  generally  in  a country,  for  the  whole 
country,  it  is  binding  on  every  one,  that  is,  it  really  has  the  force  of  law;  but  those  who  do 
not  know  it  cannot  observe  it.  Supposing  a parish  priest  is  asked  about  a certain  law,  and 
he  says,  “ I know  nothing  about  it,”  all  that  follows  is  tliis,  that  whether  the  law  be  in  force 
in  the  coimtry  generally  or  not.  this  man  is  ignorant  of  it.  Supposing  you  go  to  a great 
many  parish  priests,  and  they  all  declare  that  they  know  nothing  of  such  a law,  I would  at 
once  conclude  that  no  such  law  was  in  force,  because  if  it  had  been  published  they  could 
not  all  be  ignorant  of  it,  hut  one  individual  may  be  ignorant  of  a law  as  well  as  of  other  things. 

38.  There  is  no  official  mode  of  maldng  eveiything  known  to  every  parish  priest? — 
Decidedly,  if  the  matter  concerns  his  parish,  his  bishop  gets  it  and  sends  it  to  the  parish 
priest,  who  publishes  it  in  his  church  on  Sunday,  in  presence  of  tlie  congregation ; butif  it 
be  a thing  concerning  the  state,  or  of  any  public  interest,  it  will  undoubtedly  very  soon 
find  its  w'ay  to  the  newspapers. 

30.  Is  the  question  of  publication  so  well  defined  that  it  cannot  be  a matter  of  opinion 
within  a particular  church  whether  such  and  such  a decree  has  force  in  it  ornot?— Itmay 
be  a matter  of  opinion  whether  such  a law  has  force  or  not,  and  the  result  is  this,  if  there 
is  a well  grounded  doubt  as  to  whether  a certain  decree  is  binding  or  not,  I would  say  to 
the  legislator,  you  have  not  published  your  law ; you  should  not  only  make  a'  law,  but 
make  me  certain  that  you  wish  to  bind  me  by  it ; if  I am  doubtful  about  it  I do  not  feel 
myself  called  upon  to  observe  it,  because  I tliink  it  ought  to  be  promulgated,  not  only 
doubtfully,  but  certainly. 

40.  In  regard  to  the  education  of  the  laity,  supposing  the  Pope  issues  any  instmetion 

upon  that  point  would  it  be  considered  as  binding  ? — I should  say  so.  _ _ 

41.  Of  course  he  may  he  wi'ong,  as  it  is  not  a matter  of  faith;  but  as  a matter  of  discipline 
would  it  be  considered  as  binding? — You  are  referring  to  the  Queen’s  Colleges. 
[Chaiemah. — I confess  I liad  them  in  my  mind  when  putting  these  questions.]  rt 
Pope  issue  an  instruction  to  the  laity  in  regard  to  education,  telling  them  that  he,  as  their 
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spiritual  superior,  commands  them  not  to  frequent  certain  places  of  education,  lie  may 
be  deceived  as  to  the  nature  of  these  establishments,  imd  every  legitimate  elfort  may 
and  should  in  that  case  be  made  to  undeceive  him ; but  in  the  meantime  he  has  a perfect 
right  to  be  obeyed,  because  it  is  not,  at  all  events,  a sin  to  obey,  and  when  obedience 
is  not  a sin,  it  is  certainly  due  to  the  head  of  the  Church,  especiall}'^  in  the  matter  of 
education,  on  the  nature  of  which  every  thing  that  regards  spiritual  welfare  chiefly 
depends.  In  the  religious  training  of  his  child,  a llomaii  Catholic  jiarent  must  implicitly 
follow  the  teaching  of  the  Church,  that  is,  he  must  teach  him  to  embrace  all  that  doctrine 
regarding  faith  and  morals  which  she  lias  defined,  and  1o  reject  all  that  is  opposed  to, 
or  inconsistent  with  what  she  has  defined.  The  parent  who  keeps  these  two  principles 
safe  and  intact,  violates  no  law  of  the  Church  by  imparting  to  his  child  whatever  secuhu- 
education  he  pleases.  No  person  holds  that  the  Church  has  any  right  to  dictate  to  a 
parent  the  secular  pursuit  whicli  he  shall  select  for  his  child,  whether  he  shall  make  him 
a barrister,  a soheitor,  a physician,  a surgeon,  a painter,  a sculptor,  a legislator,  or  a diplo- 
matist; and  as  each  of  these  professions  requires  a special  education  and  training,,  it  follows 
that  if  the  Church  had  a right  to  appoint  the  particular  liiiid  of  secular  education,  she  would 
also,  necessarily  select  the  profession.  As  far  as  secular  education  is  concerned,  what  tlie 
church  has  a right  to  do  is  to  pievent  any  teaching  inconsistent  with,  or  subversi^-e  of  faith 
or  morals.  A system  of  education  may  eitlier  be,  of  its  own  nature,  suhi'ersive  of  faith  and 
morals,  or  it  may  be  dangerous  to  faith  and  morals.  In  the  first  case  the  Church  not  only 
may  proscribe  such  an  education,  but  she  is  bound  to  proscribe  it,  and  she  can  exclude 
from  her  comniuniou  tliose  wJro  refuse  to  obey  her.  But  it  is  not  always  a sufficient  reason 
for  proscribing  anything,  because  it  is  dangerous  to  faith  and  morals,  for  there  is  scarcely 
anything  in  this  world  that  is  not  dangerous  to  faith  and  morals.  If  we  were  obliged  to 
avoid  everything  that  is  dangerous  to  faith  ov  morals,  we  should  leave  the  world  altogetlier. 
“ I wrote  to  you  in  an  epistle,”  says  St.  Paul,  1 Cor.  v.  0, 10,  “not  to  keep  company  with  for- 
nicators : I mean  not  with  the  fornicators  of  this  world,  or  with  the  covetous,  or  the  extor- 
tioners, or  the  servers  of  idols  ; otherwise  we  must  needs  go  out  of  this  world.”  Nay,  we 
are  not  obliged  to  avoid  everything  that  may  be  of  its  own  nature  grievously  darrgerous  to 
faith  and  morals,  otherwise  we  could  not  without  offending  God,  apply  ourselves  to  tiie 
study  of  botany,  surgery,  anatomy,  painting,  or  even  of  theology ; nor  could  any  one  engage 
iu  the  duties  for  which  those  studies  ai'e  necessary  without  sin.  We  can  never  do  anything 
subversive  of  faith  or  morality,  because  that  would  be  a sin,  and  we  should  rather  sacrifice 
all  things  than  offend  God,  nor  can  we  ever  place  ourselves  in  grievously  dangerous  circum- 
stances without  a sufficient  cause,  and  without  using  the  meairs,  such  as  praj'er,  and  the 
sacraments,  which  God  has  given  us  to  preserve  us  unpolluted  in  this  world.  If  we  do  not 
rashly  rush  into  danger,  tlius  foolishly  tempting  Him,  but  are  forced  into  it  for  tlie  attain- 
ment of  some  lawful  object,  we  may  be  sure  that  He  will  not  desert  us,  especially  in  the 
hour  of  danger.  I am  quite  sure  that  the  Pope  will  never  issue  any  instructions  incon- 
sistent with  these  principles,  and  I am  certain,  moreover,  that  the  Pope  would  be  opposed 
to  any  other  ecclesiastical  superior  exercising  a control  inconsistent  with  these  principles, 
But,  I repeat,  if  the  Pope  issue  any  commands  on  the  subject  of  education,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  subject  to  obey.  If  the  Pope  had  not  the  control  of  education  he  might  as  well  give  up 
ruling  the  Church  altogetlier. 

42.  The  laity  may  remonstrate,  as  thinking  he  has  been  misinformed,  and  misadvised, 
but  meanwhile  the  laity  as  well  as  the  ecclesiastics  w'ould  be  considered  to  be  bound  ? — 
Tliey  would  be  obliged  to  obey  if  the  Pope  commanded  it,  but  they  would  have  a perfect 
right  to  remonstrate  and  to  prove,  if  they  could,  that  the  Pope  bad  been  misinformed.  Pope 
Benedict  XIV.,  in  his  famous  work  “ I)e  Synodo  Dicecesana,”  Lib.  IX.  caji.  8,  No.  2 and  d, 
saj’s,  that  not  only  in  particular  rescripts,  in  which  nothing  is  more  easy  than  that  the 
Pope  may  be  deceived,  but  also  that  in  general  laws  of  discipline,  with  the  exception  of 
tliose  regarding  faith,  religious  rites,  ceremonies,  sacraments,  and  the  manner  of  life  of  the 
clergy,  it  is  by  all  means  the  duty  of  a bishop  to  remonstrate  with  the  Holy  See  against  a 
law  which  he  may  think  even  inopportune  for  his  diocese ; because,  he  sa3's,  the  legislator 
does  not  know  all  the  circumstances  of  the  couiitiy,  and  he  gives  instances  iu  which 
Popes  either  did  not  jiress  the  law  in  those  places  in  which  it  was  objected  to,  or  greatly' 
moderated  its  rigour,  and  the  punishment  inflicted  on  its  transgressors.* 

4-3.  Will  you  talce  the  case  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges;  has  not  the  Pope  decided  that 
they  are  dangerous  to  faitli  and  morals,  and  is  there  not  an  order  of  suspension  against  anj’ 
priest  having  official  connexion  with  them? — The  decision  as  regards  the  laity  is,  that 
those  colleges  are  grievously  and  intrinsically  dangerous  to  faith  and  morals,  and  the  laity 
are  exhorted  not  to  frequent  them ; but  there  is  no  law  as  fai’  as  they  are  concerned.  The 
Pope  has  sanctioned  a law  preventing  j^riests  from  having  official  connexion  with  them 
But  a priest  is  more  immediately  under  the  Pope  than  the  laitj’ — he  is  one  of  his  officers  ; 

* Pope,  with  regard  to  rescripts  which  reg.ard  particular  places,  persons,  or  circumstances, 

. re~“Non  hie  agimus  de  peculiaribua  rescriptis  aut  mandatis  in  quorum  concessione  sive  expeUitione  niliil 
acuius  est,  quam  ut  aliquando  pontifices  decipiaiitur,  vel  falsa  rerum  eiiarratione  velocultatione  alieujus  veritatis, 
quam  si  notam  habuissent,  nunquam  ea  coiicessissent  aut  mandassent  quaj  alieujus  vitil  avguuntur.  Verum  in 
iisce  casibus,  quidquid  ab  eis  per  subreptionem  .aut  per  obreptionem  irapetratum  est,  ipsi  baud  inviti  abrogant, 

1 apparet  ex  c.  Super  iiucris,  de  Eescriptis : iiec  ullo  tnodo  a:gre  ferunt,  si  exeeutores  quibus  mandatum  com- 
missuin  est,  exeeutionein  suspeiidant  atque  iterum  accuratas  rei  mittant  nolitias  quibus  certiorem  reddant  Ponti- 
<1  ^ iliius  niandautum  non  duxerint  cxequenduni.”  And  concerning  general  laws  of  discipline,  he  says — 

verum  nonnuiiquam  experientia  demonstrat  aliquod  ex  hujusmodi  generalibus  statutis,  licet  plerisque  provin- 
t A diKresibus  utile  atque  proficuum,  alicui  tamen  provinciaj  aut  dicccesi  opportunum  non  esse  : id  quod  legis- 
non  ei'at,  cum  ipse  peculiares  onincs  locuorum  res  atque  rationcs  perspcctas  liabere  nequeat ; 
intfm-  A ™ Pontlfex  in  cap.  1 de  Constitutionibus,  in  C.  In  iiis  itaque  rerum  cireumstantiis  episcopus 

Sedis  legem  in  dicoecsi  siia  noxium  aiiquom  cfTcctum  perducere  posse,  non  modo  suas 

mano  i outifid  rationes  reprajseatare  non  pryhibetur,  quin  potius  ad  id  oraniuo  tenetur.” 


D/A  October,  lSi3. 

3. 

Eev.G.  Crolly,  s.r.r. 

Effect  of  decree  of 
tlie  Pope  as  to  edu- 
caiioji — ol)edieuce‘ 
due  to  liira. 


Control  of  tiie  Pope 
over  education 
noccs.sar}’  for  his 
goveimment  of  the 
Cliurcli. 


Decision  of  the  Pope 
as  to  tlic  Queen’s 
Colleges. 
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3. 

Eev.Gr.  CrolJy,  s.t.p. 
Queen's  Colleges. 


Clorgv-  commanded, 
laity  exhorted,  to 
a!>stain  from  them. 


Such  exhortation 
does  not  amount  to 
a laiv. 


Elfeet  of  u'ithdra\ral 
of  Bailly  on  theolo- 
gical teaching  in 
Mayiiootii. 


and  the  Pope  probably  thought  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  exhort  the  laity  not  to  freciuent 
the  colleges  if  priests  were  allowed  to  hold  office  in  them.  He  has  consequently  sanctioned 
a law  prohibiting  all  priests,  under  j^ain  of  suspension,  from  having  any  connexion  officially 
with  the  Queen’ s_  Colleges.  _ This  command  every  priest  is  bound  to  obey.  The  Church 
has  always  exercised  a special  control  over  the  conduct  of  ecclesiastics,  and  has  thought 
herself  justified  in  preventing  them  ffiom  intermeddling  too  much  even  iu  ordinary  temporal 
affairs.  With  regard  to  the  laity,  the  Pope  says  tliat  these  colleges  are  dangerous  to  faith  and 
morals,  and  he  advises  and  exhorts  them  not  to  frequent  them;  but  he  does  not  say  to  every 
individual  layman,  “ You  cannot  go  to  these  colleges  without  committing  sin.”  There  is  no 
law  of  the  Church  to  prevent  him  from  attending  them.  He  is  simply  to  be  guided  by  tlie 
principles  I have  laid  down  regai'ding  dangerous  things.  INow,  in  the  case  of  an  individual 
layman,  thedanger  to  faith  and  morals,  in  his  regard,  may  be  less  in  tliese  colleges  than  in 
any  other  place  in  these  countries  to  which  he  can  go  for  a university  education  Take  the 
instance  of  a student  whose  parents  are  Hving  in  Cork,  who  may  be  devout  CathoHcs  and 
who  would  therefore  watch  over  the  rehgious  education  of  tlieir  ciiild  with  more  anxious  and 
aliectionate  solicitude  than  any  other  persons  iu  the  world ; tliey  would  also  be  able  to 
exercise  a more  wholesome  control,  and  a more  abiding  influence  in  guiding  his  reason 
and  m impressing  religion  on  his  tender  mind,  than  could  be  done  by  any  stran<^ers 
to  his  heart  and  home.  It  may  be  that  he  is  destined  for  one  of  the  liberal  pro- 
Jessions,  ior  ivliicli  a University  education  is  nccessaiy,  and  his  only  choice  will  be 
between  tlie  Queen’s  College  at  home  and  a distant  university,  the  'intimsie  dangers 
01  which  are  as  great,  or  greater,  and  where  lie  is  no  longer  guarded  by  a parent’s  love.  It 
will  scarcely  be  affirmed  that  lloman  Catholics  cannot  embrace  a liberal  profession 
■without  sin,  and  I am  quite  certain  tliat,  in  the  case  I have  mentioned,  tlie  Catliolic  student 
will  act  more  m accordance  with  the  law  of  God,  and  with  tlie  wishes  of  tlie  Church  by 
remaining  with  his  pai-ents,  and  obtaining  education  at  home,  than  by  seekiim  it  in  a 
distant,  and  perhaps,  more  dangerous  university.  There  is  no  law  of  the  Church  or  of  the 
1 ope  iorbiddmg  a young  man  to  act  m tliis  m aimer,  or  declaring  such  action  to  be  sinful  • and 
I am  quite  sure  that  if  any  inferior  authority  made  such  a law,  it  would  not  be  approved  of  by 
the  court  of  Home,  which  has  taken  care  to  admonish  the  bishops,  to  observe  the  rules  of 
equity  and  benignity  in  carrying  out  the  rescripts  of  the  Holy  See  regarding  the  Queen’s 


1 • I '1  -X  1-^x1  1°-;  O rr.,  XXO..O  n umcrem  lorm  zo  ills  opmions, 

have  inhibited  the  laity  ?— 'There  might  be  a system  of  education  which  the  Pope  could, 
and  would  absolutely  prohibit — that  is  quite  clear;  and  if  such  a system  were  inaugurated  I 
have  no  doubt  lie  would  command  all  Catholics  to  avoid  it  under  pain  of  sm.  But  as  to  the 
present  system,. the  l^pe  has  not  thought  it  his  duty  to  make  a law  preventing  Eoman 
Catholics  tram  availing  themselves  of  it  under  pain  of  sin.  The  acts  of  tlie  Holy  See  have 
been  m perfect  conformity  with  the  principles  which  I liave  laid  down.  It  is  one  thing  to 
exhort,  another  to  legislate.  God  himself  has  exhorted  us  to  observe  the  Evangelical 
counsels,  but  lie  has  not  commanded  us  to  do  so.  The  Church  earnestly  exhorts  her 
children  to  receive  the  sacraments  frequently  dining  the  year,  but  she  has  not  made  this  a 
precept.  _ Suarez  teaches  m his  famous  treatise  on  laws  (Lib.  i.,  cap.  9),  that  a human 
precept,  m order  to  be  binding,  must  not  only  be  just,  but  also  that  it  must  not  be  too 
onerous— that  the  legislator  must  not  only  consider  the  perfection  of  his  law,  but  that  he 
must  also  look  to  human  frailty,  and  neither  impose  too  great  or  unnecessary  burdens. 
Benedict  XIV.,  in  the  work  already  quoted,  lays  down  the  same  principle  in  many  places, 
and  especially  Lib.  xi.  cap.  14,  wliere  lie  says  that  a law  binding  seculars  to  hear  Mass  and 
the  word  ot  God  in  their  parish  chm-ch  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  was  rescinded  on  account 
ot  Its  too  gi-eat  severity.  Tins  wise  and  equitable  course  has  been  followed  by  the  Holy 
of  education  in  Ireland.  It  has  pointed  out  the  danger,  it  has  exhorted 
the  to  fivoid  It,  but  it  has  not  burdened  the  conscience  by  any  new  precepts. 

, ■'?■.  7 i ppe  interfere,  must  he  interfere  througli  the  immediate  spiritual  superior — 
the  bishop  tor  mstaiice—under  whose  spiritual  superintendence  the  person  is  ?— That  is 
the  iisual  form  ; but  there  is  notliiiig  to  prohibit  tlie  Pope  from  interfering  directly  with 
any  individual  layman.  . ® 


4b.  Unless  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  has  spoken  on  the  point  of  a rescript  of  the  Pope, 
supposing  It  a general  rescript,  it  would  not  be  of  effect  in  the  diocese  ?— The  bishop 
should  be  the  organ,  but  the  Pope  could  command  the  bishop  to  receive  and  publish  it; 
and  it  he  did  not  do  so,  he  could  order  some  one  else  to  publish  it. 

. 47.  If  the  bishop  refused  to  do  it,  what  would  be  the  conseciuence  ?— He  could  force 
him  by  spiritual  means. 


48.  Will  you  state  to  the  Commissioners  whether  the  withdrawal  of  Bailly,  as  a class- 
book, trom  Maynooth,  and  the  substitution  of  another  author,  will  make  any  change  in  the 
teachmg  of  your  class  of  theology  ?— None  whatever. 

49.  What  is  the  value  of  a class-book  more  than  any  other  book  that  is  consulted  for  the 
getures  ; is  the  class-book  any  particular  indication  of  the  doctrine  to  be  taught  ?— Wliilst 
BaiUy  was  used,  the  class-book  served  to  mark  the  subject  of  the  lectures.  A number  of 
pages  m his  tlieology  were,  at  the  pud  of  each  lecture,  appointed  for  the  succeeding  lectm-e. 
I he  professor  lectured  upon  the  subjects  contained  in  those  pages,  and  gave  bis  own  opinion 
upon  them;  he  did  not  feel  himself  obliged  to  follow  the  opinions  of  the  class-book.  Fre- 
quently the  students  did  not  even  read  the  class-book  at  ail,  because  they  were  awai-e  of  the 
subject,  and  had  learned  from  report  that  it  did  not  ti-eat  it  weU,  or  that  tlie  professor 
would  reject  its  opmions. 

50.  What  is  the  doctrine  taught  by  you  in  Maynooth  on  the  subject  of  the  authority  of 
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the  Pope  or  the  Church  in  matters  spiritual  or  temporal ; and  how  do  you  draw  the  distinc-  d/a  OeMer  18S3. 

tion  between  things  spiritual  and  things  temporal  ?— I beg  to  hand  in  the  following  paper  ’ 

in  reply  to  this  question  : — S. 

I teach  that  there  have  been  two  societies  instituted  by  God  amongst  men — the  one  s.t.p. 

temporal,  the  other  s^ritual — because  “ there  is  iro  power  but  from  God.”  The  nature  of  Teaching  of  witness 
each  of  these  powers  is  completely  distinct  from  the  other,  and  their  means  and  end  totally 
different.  Each  has  its  prescribed  limits,  which  it  may  not  lawfully  trangress.  The  in'spivitu^\r  tom- 
temporal  power  extends  to  and  is  bounded  by  temporal  things,  which  it  ordains  for  the  poval  inattei-s,  and 
good  of  civil  society.  The  spiritual  power  extends  to  and  is  bounded  by  spiritual  things,  tliin°s^lpirituaU^ 
which  it  ordains  for  the  salvation  of  the  soul.  Neither  power  can  lawfully  transgress  the  things  temporal. 
limits  prescribed  to  it  by  God,  nor  invade  the  domain  of  the  other.  Each  power  is,  there- 
fore, supreme  and  independent  in  its  own  order. 

Some  persons  taught,  many  centuries  ago — but  no  person  since  the  days  of  Bellarmine — Direct  temporal 
that  the  Pope  possessed, /«?•(?  divino,  sovereign  and  direct  power  over  the  whole  world,  not 
only  in  ecclesiastical  and  spiritual,  but  also  in.  temporal  and  political  affairs.  That  doneJ. ' ^ 
opinion  has  been  disowned  for  three  centuries,  and  has  been  refuted  by  Bellarmine 
himself.  Another  opinion  was  devised  during  the  middle  ages,  by  which  it  was 
■ thought  that  the  Pope  and  the  Church  could  be  invested  with  temporal  power  in  a manner 
less  offensive  to  civil  rulers.  According  to  this  opinion  the  Pope,  as  Pope,  possessed  not 
directly  and  immediately  anytemporal  power,  but  spiiitual  alone.  Nevertheless,  on  account  Indirect  temporal 
of  the  spiritual  power,  he  did  possess,  indirectly,  supi'eme  power  in  temporal  affairs  ; that  power.  i 

is,  that  when  the  spiritual  could  not  be  freely  exercised,  nor  its  end  certainly  attained  by 
spiritual  means,  he  could  have  recourse  to  temporal  means.  Hence  the  Pope,  as  the 
supreme  spiritual  prince,  could  change  dynasties,  take  away  an  empire  from  one  and  confer 
it  on  another,  when  such  a course  would  be  necessaiy  for  the  salvation  of  souls.  I teach  This  latter  opinion ' 
that  this  doctrine  of  the  indirect  temporal  power  is  as  untrue — that  it  is  as  palpable  an  oquiilly  untrue  in  the 
invasion  of  the  domain  of  the  civil  power,  and  as  hostile  to  its  independent  exercise  as  the  of  witness, 

direct  temporal  power  could  be.  Because,  if  the  civil  ruler  can  be  lawfully  deprived  of  his 
power  by  the  Pope  or  the  Church,  it  will  be  of  little  importance  to  him  whether  the  power 
by  virtue  of  tvhich  he  has  been  despoiled  of  his  authority  be  direct  or  indirect.  Moreover, 
if  the  Pope  had  been  invested  with  this  power,  he  would  also  have  been  constituted 
the  sole  judge  of  the  cause  on  account  of  which  it  could  have  been  exercised,  and  hence 
every  prince  and  ruler  would  have  been  at  his  mercy.  I have  sworn  that  the  Pope  has  no  Teaching  of  witness 
such  power,  and  I teach  the  same  thing  most  unhesitatingly  and  most  strenuously.  I teach  ctfect. 

that  it  is  our  duty  as  Catholics  to  be  as  loj’ol  subjects  of  the  Queen  in  temporal,  as  of  the 
Pope  in  spiritual  affairs.  I teach  that  the  temporal  power  is  as  completely  independent  of 
any  control,  direct  or  indii-ect,  on  the  part  of  the  spiiitual  power  as  the  spiritual  is  of  tlie 
tempoi'al;  and  I firmly  believe,  that  nothing  could  be  more  pernicious  to  the  Church  herself 
tlian  any  attempt  to  revive  the  obsolete,  the  false,  and,  as  I had  fondly  imagined,  the 
universally  abandoned  pretension,  that  the  Pope,  as  head  of  the  Clmi'ch,  possessed  any  direct 
or  indirect  temporal  power. 

I teach  that  the  Church  also  possesses  supreme  and  independent  power,  but  in  spiritual  Supreme  ami  inde- 
matters only — a power,  therefore,  which  is  quite  distinct  from  the  temporal;  because  the 
Church,  being  a society  permanently  established  b}’  Jesus  Christ,  must  have  received  from  matters.  " ' " ^ 

Him  the  power  of  making  laws  for  her  own  internal  government.  During  three  hundred 
years  after  her  establishment,  the  temporal  rulers  of  the  world  were  all  pagans,  and 
certainly  the  Christian  Church  did  not  receive  laws  from  them.  I teach,  moreover,  that, 
according  to  the  promises  of  Christ,  His  Church  should  he  diffused  over  the  whole  earth, 
and  should  still  continue  to  be  one  in  faith  and  in  government,  wliich  she  could  not  be  if 
her  laws  were  made  by  the  civil  rulers  of  the  world.  From  the  first  preaching  of  Chris- 
hanity  until  this  very  day  she  has  existed,  not  only  amongst  tliose  who  tolerate  or  respect, 
but  also  amongst  those  who  hate  and  persecute  her,  as  in  the  Roman  empii'e  in  the  early 
ages,  and  in  China  at  the  present  time  ; and  it  surely  cannot  be  supposed  that  Christ  would 
have  confeiTecl  the  power  of  governing  His  Church  on  those  who  wished  to  destroy  her.  I 
teach,  therefore,  tiiat  her  divine  founder  must  have  conferred  on  her  such  power  as  is 
necessary  for  her  internal  government,  and  for  the  attainment  of  tlie  end  for  which  she  was 
instituted  the  salvation  of  souls.  This  power  is  purely  spiritual  in  its  end,  which  is  not 
emporal,  but  eternal  happiness,  and  in  its  means  and  sanction,  which  are  purely  spiritual. 

Ihe  existence  of  two  powers  distinct  from  and  independent  of  each  other  being  thus 
estabhshed,^  it  becomes  a matter  of  the  utmost  importance  to  draw  the  line  of  distinction 
etween  things  temporal  and  things  spiritual.  Things  may  be  purely  spiritual,  purely  Distinction  between 
emporal,  or  partly  spiritual  and  partly  temporal,  but  under  totally  different  respects.  All 
ose  things  are  tem2ioraI  which  of  their  own  nature  are  immediately  ordained  to  promote 
le  well-being  of  society,  in  so  far  and  under  such  respects  as  they  conduce  to  this  end. 

only  things  indifferent  in  themselves — such  as  that  tlie  goods  of  the  wife  do 
s antly  upon  marriage  become  the  property  of  the  husband ; but  theft,  murder,  and  otlier 
imes  prohibited  by  the  natural  and  divinfe  law,  may  be  embodied  in  tlie  civil  code,  and 
or  1 edby  Its  sanction,  because  they  are  opposed  to  the  happiness  and  even  to  the  very 
tjip^  The  due  obseiwance  of  civil  law,  which  I believe  to  be  binding  on 

certainly  conduce  to  salvation  ; but  the  civil  law  is  not  ordained  for 
inst  +1?^  ” u indifferent  matters  which  it  enjoins  tend  directly  to  salvation — as,  for 

ance,  that  the  goods  of  tlie  wife  do  ujion  marriage  become  the  property  of  the  husband, 
kw^  If  T — murder,  for  instance — may  be  prohibited  by  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 

to  th  totally  difterent  respects ; the  former  proliibits  it  because  it  is  opposed 

e good  of  society,  the  latter  because  it  is  opposed  to  the  salvation  of  the  soul. 
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Teaching  of  witness 
as  to  the  respeetive 
provinces  of  the 
spiritual  and  tem- 
poral powers. 


The  Clnirdi  can 
neitli  T confer  nnr 
take  away  temporal 
power. 


Power  of  the  Chiircli 
the  same  as  in  tlie 
first  centuries. 
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A spiritual  thing  is  that  which  directly  anti  immediately  regards  tlie  good,  not  of  the 
body,  but  of  the  soul,  and  which  of  its  own  nature  is  directly  ordained  for  the  attainment 
of  salvation — such  as  prayer,  fasting,  alms-deeds,  &c.  I know  at  once,  from  the  nature  of 
these  things,  that  they  are  ordained  for  the  good  of  the  soul,  and  not  of  the  body.  I know, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  law  which  enacts  that  the  goods  of  the  wife  shall  upon  marriage 
become  the  property  of  the  husband,  and  all  such  laws  directly  and  immediately  regard 
the  good  of  the  body,  because  their  object  is  to  regulate  temporal  property.  Thej-, 
therefore,  regard  purely  temporal  things.  Thus  fi'om  their  very  nature  it  is  often  easy  to 
distinguish  between  matters  temporal  and  matters  spiritual.  But,  moreover,  I have  tlie 
following  plain  principles  to  guide  me  in  drawing  the  line  ol  distinction  between  sphitual 
and  temporal  things  ; — 

1.  The  state  possesses  supreme  independent  power  in  all  civil  affairs — as  supreme  and 
independent  as  when  the  Gospel  was  first  promulgated. 

II.  I’lie  Church,  by  virtue  of  her  divine  institution,  has  neither  more  nor  less  power  now 
than  she  had  during  the  first  tliree  centuries. 

III.  The  sanction  by  which  the  Church  enforces  her  commands  is  purely  spiritual,  whilst 
the  penalties  inflicted  by  the  state  are  of  a purely  temporal  nature. 

By  the  first  of  these  principles  I know  that  the  Church  can  neither  confer  nor  take  away 
civil  power  in  any  country  in  the  world.  With  the  individuals  who  exercise  tl)at  power, 
if  they  be  her  subjects,  she  can  interfere  in  spiiitual  matters,  but  not  by  depriving  them  of 
their  power,  but  simply  by  taking  Irom  them,  if  Biey  pertinaciously  resist  her  laws,  those 
spiritual  goods  the  administration  of  which  alone  has  been  intrusted  to  her  Ly  CIjj  ist.  He 
commanded  bis  followers  to  render  unto  Csesar  the  things  tliat  are  Cresor’s  ; the  blessed 
apostles,  Peter  and  Paul,  preached  the  necessity  of  obedience  to  tlie  civil  ruler,  for  conscience 
sake;  and  after  the  emi)erors  had  embraced  Christianity,  the  Church,  far  from  ihinkiii'f 
tliat  she  could  depose  them,  taugiit,  on  the  contrary,  tliat  she  was  bound  to  submit  to  and 
to  obey  tliem  even  when,  as  soinetines  happened,  tltey  opposed  and  persecuted  her.  And, 
indeed,  it  is  sufficiently  absurd  to  suppose  that  our  Lord  could  have  so  constitutedHis  Church 
that  a Christian  prince  could  not  enter  it  without  sacrificinghis  temporal  pre-eminence.  The 
truth  is,  tliatwhen  Constantine  embraced  Christianity  he  did  not  lose  one  atom  of  his  tem- 
poral power  over  the  Pope,  the  bishops,  or  the  Church.  He  submitted  bis  person  to  the  Church, 
not  bis  imperial  dignity.  And  as  be  lost  no  temporal,  so  neither  did  he  gdn  any  sinritual 
power  by  enteilng  the  Church.  She  did  not  receive  her  power  from  kings,  but  from  Christ, 
and  she  could  not  give  it  to  them. 

II.  The  second  principle,  that  the  Church  has  neither  more  nor  less  power  now  than  she  had 
during  the  first  thi'ee  centniies  of  her  existence,  follows  from  what  I have  just  said — that 
she  neither  lost  nor  gained  any  power  by  the  reception  of  princes  into  her  communion. 
She  is  a divinely  constituted  society,  and  must  have  received  all  her  power  from  Cliiist. 
Let  us,  therefore,  examine  tlie  power  which  the  pastors  of  the  C.hurcli  exercised  under  pagan 
princes.  1 . They  fearlessly  taught  tlje  tniths  of  religion  aiid  tiie  morality  of  the  Gospel  in 
spite  of,  and  in  op])osition  to,  temporal  rulers.  They  decided  controversies  which  arose 
on  those  subjects,  constantly  exhorting  and  commanding  the  faithful  to  hold  by  the  truth, 
and  to  reject  falsehood.  They  required  that  those  whom  they  associated  with  themselves 
in  preaching  the  Gospel  sliould  “ be  able  to  exhort  in  sound  doctriue,  and  to  convince 
gainsayers.”  The  autliority,  therefore,  of  teaching  the  Gospel  and  of  deciding  controversies 
regarding  faith  and  morals  is  essential  to  the  Church.  She  has  received  it  directly  from 
Christ,  and  she  shall  retain  it  until  the  end  of  the  world. 

2.  Tile  apostles  and  other  bishops,  as  is  manifest  from  St.  Paul’s  Epistles,  and  from  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  appointed  tlie  ministers  who  were  to  preach  the  Gospel,  celebrate  tlie 
divine  mysteries,  administer  the  sacraments,  Ac.  They  also  assembled  tlie  faithful  to 
celebrate  the  mysteries  of  religion,  and  to  adore  and  gloiify  God  iu  common  ; consequently 
this  power  is  also  essential  to  the  Church. 

3.  They  made  laws  for  the  internal  government  of  the  Church.  “ It  hath  seemed  good 
to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  us,”  write  tlie  apostles  and  ancients.  Acts  xv.,  “ to  lay  no  fartlier 
burden  on  you  than  these  necessary  things,  that  you  abstain  from  things  sacrificed  to  idols, 
and  from  blood,  and  fi'om  things  stiungled,  and  from  fornication.”  To  abstain  from  things 
strangled  and  from  blood  w'as  certainly  not  a divine  precept,  and  the  language  of  the 
apostles  shows  tliat  they  believed  themselves  to  have  power  to  impose  farther  burdens  if 
they  had  thought  proper.  But  it  would  he  useless  to  waste  time  in  discussing  this  point, 
for  everj'  one  knows  that  the  Church  did  make  a great  many  laws  during  the  first  three 
centuries.  Those  laws  ceitainly  did  not  regiu'd  tcmjioral  but  spiritual  matters,  with  tlie 
exception  of  those  which  regulated  the  oft'erings  of  the  faithful  and  the  other  temporal 
propeity  of  the  Church. 

4.  There  is  no  regular  litiu-gy  in  the  New  Testament,  and  every  Christian  society  has  found 
it  necessary  to  observe  some  forms  not  contained  in  Scripture  in  the  celebration  of  public 
worship.  Abuses  oecuired  in  the  administration  of  tiie  Euchaiist,  of  which  St.  Paul  speaks 
in  his  First  Epistle  to  the  Corintliians.  In  consequence  of  tliese,  it  is  generally  supposed 
that  the  time  for  celebrating  the  Lord’s  Supper  was  changed  from  the  evening  to  the 
morning;  and,  indeed,  the  apostle  himself  intimates  that  he  would  make  some  change  in 
the  matter,  for  he  says: — “The  rest  I will  set  in  order  when  I come.”  Paley  justly 
thinks,  that  the  precept  of  resting  from  work  on  Sunday  is  of  human  institution.  The 
apostles  also  assigned  particular  districts  to  pai’ticular  persons  for  preaching  the  Gospel. 

“ For  this  cause,”  says  St.  Paul  to  Titus,  1,  5,  “ I left  thee  in  Crete,  that  thou  shouldest 
set  in  order  the  things  that  ai-e  w'anting,  and  shouldest  ordain  priests  in  every  city,  as  I 
also  appointed  thee.”  Laws  would  necessarily  be  made  to  regxilate  the  manner  of  hie  and 
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coiwluct  of  tne  clorgy,  and,  m fact,  rarious  quaMcations  for  the  aspiraat  to  the  Christian 
ministry  are  pom  ed  ont  in  St.  Paal’s  Epistles.  The  Clim-ch  afterwards  made  laws  reonirhl” 
that  no  one  should  be  ordained  who  was  not  possessed  of  these.  Laws  for  their  sniritu^ 
saiictiiication— such,  for  instance,  as 'that  which  enjoins  fasting  in  Lent,  and  which,  accord- 
ing to  St.  Augustine,  is  of  apostolic  institution — were  imposed  on  tlie  laity.  The  Church 
also  repealed  her  laws  when  she  judged  this  to  he  expedient,  even  when  they  had  been 
enacted  hy  the  apostles,  as  is  manifest  from  the  apostolic  precept  of  abstaining  from  blood 
and  from  thmgs  str^igled  being  no  longer  obligatory.  All  these  laws  regard  either  the 
preservation  of  the  Church  herself,  the  decent  performance  of  her  public  offices,  or  the 
spiritual  sanetmcation  of  her  children. 

Ill  It  would  be  a contradiction  in  terms  to  talk  of  a power  without  a sanction.  As  the 
Chuiph  can  m^e  laws  and  unpose  precepts  regarding  spiritual  matters,  she  must  also  be 
able  to  loruty  mem  by  a spiritual  sanction,  such  as  deprivation  with  recfard  to  the  clergv 
and  exclusion  frorn  her  communion  with  regard  to  the  laity.  As  the  divine  and  natulai 
laws  often  regard  temporalthings.an^  the  observance  of  these  laws  immediately  and 
directly  conducp  to  the  life,  and  their  violation  to  the  death  of  the  soul,  the  Church  can 
interpret  tliese  laws,  and  command  her  children  to  fulfil  them.  But  slie  can  only  enforce 
ffie  observance  of  these  laws  by  spiritual  penalties.  Thus  St.  Paul  excommunicated  tlie 
mcestuous  Corinthian— 1 Cor.  v.  The  State  can  also  embody  in  its  code  things  prohibited 
by  natural  and  dmne  positive  law-as  perjury,  theft,  murder;  but  it  can  enforce  precepts  of 
natuial  and  dinne  law,  not  because  their  observance  is  essential  to  tlie  sanctification  of  the 
soul,  blit  because  it  is  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  life  and  property,  and  to  the  well- 
being  of  society.  Thus  a thing  prohibited  by  the  divine  law  may  be  also  prohibited  by  the 
civil  ^d  ecclesiastical  laws,  but  under  totally  difierent  respects,  and  withatotally  different 
sanction.  I can  often  distinguish  these  different  powers  by  the  different  nature  of  tlieir 
objects,  without  any  reference  whatever  to  the  difference  of  the  sanction.  Thus  I know  that 
ail  precepts  which  regard  purely  internal  actions  are  purely  dii-inc— that  the  law  which 
biimfers  the  property  of  the  infe  to  the  liusbaud  is  purely  civil,  and  tliat  the  precept  of 
fasting  lit  Lmt  is  purely  ecclesiastical.  But  the  most  miiversal  and  obvious  distinction  be- 
tween the  drferentpoivers  to  winch  men  nr-e  subject  is  to  be  fomidiii  the  difference  of  tlicir 
sanctions.  The  divine  laivis  sanctioned  by  the  hope  of  rewards  and  the  fear  of  punishments 
3 m.  1 i 3'  in  this  life  ; and  the  laws  and  precepts 

a 'phtiichhy  depiiying  those  wdio  contumaciousiy  resist  her  authority  oftiiose  spiritual 
goods,  the  admmistration  of  which  has  been  intrusted  to  her  by  Jesus  Christ.  To  explain 
this.  It  IS  necessary  to  otaeiwe  that  there  are  certain  external  actions  which  in  different 
ways  produce  spmtnal  effects  : such  arc  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  the  administration  and 
recoinng  of  the  sacraments,  the  offices  of  the  Church,  *0.  The  Church  can  onlv  sanction 
her  laws  by  d^iriving  the  obstinate  and  unrepentant  transgi-essor  of  one  or  of  all  these 

of  purely  mtcrnal  gifts.  She  cannot  deprive  him  of  the  friendship  of  God,  of  faith  of 
hope,  oi  charity,  or  oMivine  grace.  As  the  pnnisliments  of  the  State  regard  tiro  body,  they 

‘>'e  Chnreli  cai  only 

dn-  ePe  m«y.  through  error,  deprive  of  her  external 

l Peteen, not  really  guilty  of  grievous  sin,  and.  to  avoid  scandal,  ha  may 

sometm  es  he  obliged  to  act  as  if  lie  were  really  and  justly  deprived  of  it;  but  in  realitv  a 
Bpirilnal  pmusliment  inflicted  without  a just  catise  is  perfectly  mill  and  incfflcncious. 
mmXml  ? 3''  ®pn*"“l  "'1"*  of  their  own  nature  are 

cii Teriric’/  2“  !‘“'™tion  of  the  soul ; and  it.  Coiicerning  which  the  Church 

can  !,,£  ' * * ''‘r  no  ‘ne  power  conferred  upon  her  by  Christ,  in.  That  the  Cliiiroli 

can  tc  pret  the  divine  law,  and  can  enforce  the  due  ohscrvaiicc  of  such  of  its  precepts  as 
She  thinks  necessary  by  niflieting  spiritual  punishments  on  such  of  her  subjects  as  obsti- 
SimTtftW™  ? ® tT  ‘‘“'F‘0  ‘oach  and  to  enforce  dire 

tcnmoJJmaff  Pon'oo  “f ‘Fo  State  is  supreme  in 

t™E  “““ono-ftnt  fto  Church  has  not  received  from  Christ  any  direct  or  indirect 
to  nnu,!l  ^ 3 ■3”*  lias  recciyed  no  divine  commission  to  depose  princes,  to  make, 

he  H e S' 33  ° ? “Tf  Im  “■  ““  “d  of  these  principles,  I am  convinced  tlnai 

ffl  . eS  ! ‘’'O‘“'o‘ion  between  things  spiritual  and  things  temporal  may  be  drawn  with 
mtrfcriiSth.T^^o  Poaeticffi  purposes,  and  so  as  to  prevent  either  power  from 
ihteileiing,  thiough  ignorance,  in  the  exclusive  domain  of  the  other. 

otlfereSrr  "*’“*'“*  “P'  ‘rPO™!  P“"-<=‘-a  Ph  thus  essentially  distinct  from  each 
ft  w 1 supreme  and  independent  in  its  own  order,  though  they  can  exist  in  a 
St IliT*’,  ' '■'"“'‘‘r'  ■'“‘"•■'I  ‘=”Pl“rt.  yrt  there  can  be  no 

ofcr  S u'nfted  ■'"?  “ ’"'‘a”™  iu™‘>>"g  rights  of  the 

SrA  h . ' sreat  beuoifs  on  the  Stale  and  on  tiro  Olrarcli.  They 

conw  h”‘ls,  and  means  ai-e  different,  not 

hirary,  and  their  legitimate  oomiexion  results  in  great  advantages  to  both. 

spirituri3S/°“f.”^3''‘''®''”!’f3';?;™3‘°  *'«  difference  between  matters 

C to  male  3 ^ I P™  “uy  furaor  observa- 

mean Sd  matters  spiritual  and  matters  temporal,  the  question  may  cither 

fectlv  for  « “3  I <Jraw  between  things  that  are  ordained  immediately  and 

uamcdiateTvffi  l3“’™?°l  r*¥  5°?’  “rdained  directly  and 

siastical  and  y n ''  *““‘=“‘>011  of  the  body ; or  it  may  mean  the  distinction  between  ocele- 
foimer  hut  n ■ 3 As  ‘ts  latter  distinction,  it  is  often  confounded  with  the 

mer,  out  this  is  improper.  When  I am  asked  the  distmetionhetween  things  spiritual  and 


Ocloi^r,  1S53. 
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Eev.G.  Crolly,  s.t.i-- 
Teaohing  of  witness 
as  to  tlie  respective 
provinces  of  the 
spiritual  and  tem- 
poral powers,  and  as 
to  distinction 
hetween  things 
spiritual  and  things 
temporal. 


Sanction  of  the 
Church  for  enforcing 
her  decrees. 


Nature  of  the  sanc- 
tion the  most  obvious 
and  universal  dis- 
tinction between 
powers. 


TJie  Church’s  sanc- 
tion of  a purely 
spiritual  character. 


Separate  supremacy, 
eaeliinits  own  order, 
of  Ciiurch  and  State 
does  not  prevent 
great  benefits  being 
conferred  on  botli  by 
their  united  action. 
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Uh  October',  j 8D3,  ‘ temporal,  I make  the  first  of  the  two  distinctions  which  I have  just  indicated by  spiritual 

things,  I mean  those  which  tend  immediately  and  directly  of  their  own  nature  to  the  sal- 
Itev.a.CroUy.s-r.p.  soul,  and  by  temporal,  those  things  which  tend  directly  and  properly  of  their 

. . ’ ' ' O'™  nature  to  the  protection  of  the  body.  I say  that  the  way  to  define  the  difference 
between  them  is  this First  of  all,  to  preserve  the  supreine  power  of  the  State  in  temporal 
things  temporal.  affairs ; therefore  I know  that  whatever  would  destroy  or  interfere  with  the  legitimate 
action  and  power  of  the  State  in  temporal  affairs,  cannot  be  spiritual  power,  for  it  would 
destroy  a principle  which  is  clearly  contained  in  the  word  of  God.  Secondly,  I know  that 
the  Church  has  just  all  that,  and  no  more  power,  by  virtue  of  her  divine  institution,  than 
she  had  under  the  pagan  emperors,  and  the  primitive  exercise  of  which  may  even  be  ti-aced 
in  the  Scriptures  themselves.  Now  I find  that  this  power  was  exactly  such  as  should  follow 
from  the  principles  I have  laid  down.  It  harmonizes  perfectly  with  the  distinction  which  I 
have  drawn  between  things  spiritualand  temporal.  It  was  directed  in  the  first  place  to  the 
ordering  of  the  internal  government  of  the  Church  herself,  as  a spiritual  community;  secondly, 
to  the  government  of  individuals  and  the  regulation  of  them  conduct,  chiefly  and  primarily 
the  conduct  of  the  clergy,  and  also  to  the  prescribing  of  certain  spiritual  actions  such  as 
fasting  and  prayer,  and  attendance  at  the  divine  offices  on  Sunday  for  the  laity;  and  thirdly 
to  the  regulation  of  the  office  of  preaching  the  Gospel,  of  offering  tlie  holy  sacrifice  of  the 
mass,  of  administering  the  sacraments,  and  of  dispensing  the  other  spiritual  gifts  which 
Christ  has  left  to  his  Chui-ch  for  the  benefit  of  the  faithful — in  one  word,  all  those  laws  either 
regard  the  internal  government  of  the  Churcli,  or  they  are  immediately  and  directly  ordained 
for  the  salvation  of  souls.  I thus  generally  know  at  once  whether  the  law  is  spiritual  or 
temporal,  because  for  instance,  if  the  Church  made  a law  that  the  goods  of  the  wife  are  to 
become  the  property  of  the  husband  on  maniage,  that  I should  at  once  pronomrce  to  be 
civil  law,  for  it  can  have  no  immediate  and  dii-ect  connexion  with  the  salvation  of  the  soul. 
I say  that  the  principles  which  I have  endeavoured  to  evolve,  establish  a rule  by  which] 
practically,  when  any  matter  is  pointed  out,  I can  tell  whether  it  is  spiritual  or  temporal ; 
I do  not  say  that  I can  do  this  always,  for  even  tlie  remote  conclusions  of  the  law  of  nature 
and  of  revelation  are  obscure,  and  this  difference  is  more  or  less  obscure,  but  I can  find  out 
whether  a thing  be  spiritual  or  temporal,  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  all  practical  purposes. 

53.  I think  you  stated  that  you  considered  the  division  into  spiritual  and  temporal  not 
to  correspond  with  the  division  into  ecclesiastical  and  civil  ? — Yes. 

Distinction  Tjotween  63.  "Will  you  explain  to  the  Commissioners  what  distinction  you  draw  between  spiritual 
-SSticri  ” ecclesiastical  ?— The  Church  has  temporalities  of  her  own,  as  well  as  her  spiritual 

power ; the  control  she  has  over  her  temporalities  is  a control  which  she  exercises  in  the 
same  way  as  any  individual  or  any  community  exercises  conti-ol  over  his  or  its  own  pro- 
perty, not  by  virtue  of  any  temporal  power,  hut  by  right  of  possession  and  of  ownership. 
Therefore  the  ecclesiastical  law  includes  not  only  the  spiritual  law  which  I have  mentioned, 
but  also  the  regulations  which  the  Church,  in  common  with  all  communities,  has  necessarily 
made,  with  regard  to  the  management  and  disposal  of  her  own  property ; hut  she  has  not 
supreme  power  over  it;  that  property  is  subject  to  the  lawful  action  of  the  State,  like  any 
other.  I do  not,  however,  in  the  least  believe  the  doctrine,  that  the  State  has  the  dominion 
of  all  property  m the  territories  subject  to  it;  the  State  can  enact  just  laws  for  the  regula- 
tion and  transmission  of  property,  and  can  impose  such  burdens  upon  it  as  shall  be  ade- 
quate to  the  necessities  of  the  public  service.  Subject  to  those  laws,  each  individual  and 
society  has  the  dominion  of  its  own  property.  The  Church  having  temporal  property, 
must  necessarily  regulate  its  distribution  and  application  to  its  proper  objects,  and  hence 
a considerable  portion  of  tlie  ecclesiastical  law  is  necessarily  devoted  to  this  matter. 

54.  Then  the  distinction  between  spiritual  and  temporal  is  a distinction  founded  upon 
the  nature  of  the  subject  matter  ?— Founded  upon  the  nature  of  the  Church’s  constitution, 
and  upon  the  natui'e  of  the  means  which  have  been  ordained  for  the  perpetuation  of  the 
Church ; for  the  guidance  of  her  members  in  spiritual  actions,  such  as  the  sacraments,  fast- 
ing, and  prayer,  and  for  their  sanctification. 

55.  The  difference  between  ecclesiastical  and  spiritual  is  that  the  ecclesiastical  deals 
with  the  property,  and  the  spiritual  with  the  soul  ? — The  ecclesiastical  law  embraces  both 
the  spiritual  law  and  the  law  regulating  property. 

66.  You  are  aware  that  there  are  many  transactions  of  a civil  nature  which  have  a 
spiritual  effect  more  or  less  ? — Many. 

57.  And  that  m^y  transactions  tterefore,  from  their  nature,  must  rather  lie  dubiously 
between  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Church  and  of  the  civil  power  ? — In  point  of  fact,  I think 
the  distinction  exists  cleaily : that  individuals  may  not  he  well  able  to  point  it  out,  I admit. 

58.  There  are  certain  cases,  for  instance,  the  neglect  of  a religious  duty,  over  which  the 
Church  would  have  an  undisputed  control  ? — Certainly. 

Case  put  of  acts  par-  59.  But  there  are  certain  other  acts  which  would  have  more  or  less  an  effect  upon  the 
pSiSSKr'  f Chpeh,  or  upon  the  moral  condition  of  the  State,  which  are  in  their  nature 

nature.  temporal,  but  which,  by  reason  of  their  results,  may  be  considered  as  bordering  upon  the 

spiritual.  In  that  case  how  would  you  draw  the  line  ? "Would  you  conceive  the  Church  to 
have  an  absolute  control  over  such  acts  ? — I draw  the  line  in  this  way — I say  that  those 
subjects  are  spiritual,  about  which  the  Church  can  make  laws,  excepting  her  own  temporal 
property,  which  she  can  also  regulate.  I say,  generally,  that  those  things  are  spiritual 
which  tend  dii-ectly  to  the  sanctification  of  the  soul,  and  also  those  upon  which  the  Church 
can  make  laws  as  I stated  in  the  beginning.  The  Church  can  interpret  the  natural  and 
divine  laws,  and  enforce  the  observance  of  their  precepts ; she  can,  moreover,  make  laws  for 
her  own  internal  administration,  and  for  the  sanctification  of  her  members;  and,  therefore, 
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that  IS  spiritual  upon  which  the  Church  can  legislate.  That  upon  which  she  cannot  legis- 
late, or  which  does  not  tend  immediately  and  directly  to  the  sanctihcation  of  the  soul 
is  not,  of  its  own  nature,  spiritual;  but  I say,  that  beyond  that  which  is  spiritual  of  its 
own  nature,  the  Church  has  an  undoubted  right  of  teaching  the  divine  law,  even  when  it 
has  temporal  tilings  for  its  object,  and  of  looking  to  the  conduct  of  her  members  in  regard 
to  it,  and  of  inflicting  punishments  upon  them— that  is  her  own  spiritual  punishments  as 
St.  Paul  punished  the  incestuous  Corinthian.  Therefore,  when  it  is  said  tliat  the  Pope 
has  no  temporal  power,  I mean  that  he  can  make  no  temporallaw,  can  depose  no  sovereign 
or  exercise  temporal  jmusdiction  any  where  except  in  his  own  states ; but,  at  the  same  time 
he  can  teach  liis  spiritual  subjects,  no  matter  who  may  be  their  temporal  sovereign-  the 
Catholic  doctrme,  regarding  faith  and  morals— that  being  always  his  essential  right’-  he 
can  teach  them  also  what  the  natural  or  divine  law  declares  to  be  right  or  wroncf  even  when 
it  has  temporal  matters  for  its  object.  For  instance,  he  can  teach  the  decalogue,  and  a 
large  portion  of  the  decalogue  is  occupied  with  temporal  matters.  Thus,  he  can  teach  us 
tliat  we  must  not  steal  our  neighbour's  property,  which  is  a temporal  matter;  but  he  cannot 
luahe  a civil  law  about  property,  as,  for  instance,  that  upon  marriage  the  property  of  the 
wife  shall  become  the  property  of  the  husband.  This  can  only  he  done  by  the  temporal 
legislator.  But  tlie  Pope  can  command  the  observance  of  the  natural,  divine,  and  of  all  just 
human  laws,  even  when  they  are  conversant  about  temporal  things.  Because,  to  teach 
the  duty  of  rendering  “ honour  to  whom  honour,  and  tribute  to  whom  tribute  is  due  ” is 
spiritual  teaching ; and  the  fulfilment  of  those  duties,  if  performed  in  a proper  spirit  tends 
to  the  sanctification  of  the  soul.  ’ 

60.  Because,  for  instance,  the  sway  of  one  sovereign  over  a particular  country  would  he 

advantageous  for  the  interests  of  religion,  and,  therefore,  of  morals— he  could  not  consider 
that  as  a spiritual  act,  and  therefore,  exercise  any  control  over  such  a result  ? No. 

61.  By  the  same  reasoning,  could  a priest  exercise  any  control  over  the  action  of  an 

elector,  who  constitutes  part  of  the  sovereign  power  of  the  state  in  which  he  lives  ?- "With 
regai-d  to  that  question,  I say  first,  from  the  explanation  I have  already  given,  thattiie  act 
of  voting  at  an  election  is  purely  a temporal  action,  and  I prove  it  in  both  the  ways  I have 
pointed  out.  First  of  all,  the  Pope  can  make  no  law  about  it : he  can  make  no  law  regulating 
the  mode  of  yotmg  at  elections,  nor  can  the  Church  either,  besides  it  does  not  tend  directly 
to  the  salvation  of  any  one  s soul  to  vote  at  an  election ; hut  in  its  consequences  it  tends 
to  the  contrary  very  often.  Therefore,  if  that  be  not  a temporal  action,  I would  Hke  to 
know  what  is.  It  is  not  enough  to  make  an  action  spii-itual  that  we  must  answer  for  it 
to  God,  because,  for  every  action  of  a man’s  life  he  is  answerable  to  God.  The  act  of 
voting  is  a pm-ely  temporal  action,  ordained  immediately,  and  of  its  own  nature  for  the 
good  of  the  body,  and  not  immediately  ordained  for  the  good  of  the  soul.  ’ 

63.  Therefore,  you  hold  that,  though  it  would  be  perfectly  open  to  a priest  to  give 
advice  to  an  elector  in  the  exercise  of  his  franchise,  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  temporal 
transaction  in  which  he  was  engaged,  he  would  not  he  justified  in  considering  it  as  an  act 
m which  he  was  entitled  to  impose  it  as  a matter  of  religious  obedience  ?— He  could  not 
impose  it  as  a matter  of  religious  obedience  at  all. 

63.  Therefore  he  could  not  make  the  exercise  of  the  franchise,  one  way  or  the  other  a 
matter  of  more  or  less  sin,  or  withhold  the  sacrament  in  consequence  ?— I shall  explain 
that.  With  regm-d  to  voting,  I shall  first  state  the  principle  laid  down  by  all  ethical  wiiters 
1 rotestant  and  Catholic,  that  there  are  certain  actions  which  are  indifi'erent — that  is  actions 
which  are  not  prescribed  or  prohibited  either  by  divine  or  natural  law,  or  by  any  just  human 
law.  Those  actions  they  call  indifferent.  The  action  of  the  man  who  performs  these  may 
be  good  or  had,  hut  they  are,  of  their  own  nature— and,  as  moraUsts  speak— ohiectively 
inclifierent  actions.  Then,  I may  foresee  tliat  an  indifferent  action,  or  even  a good  action 
wiU  be  used  lor  an  evil  puipose,  through  the  malice  of  somebody  else.  I may  owe  a man 
money,  and  I may  know,  that  if  I give  him  the  money,  he  will  go  to  a tavern  and  get 
anmk ; yet  this  wlU  not  excuse  me  from  paying  him  the  money  sometime  or  other  • and  if 
1 should  continually  refuse,  he  will  force  me  by  law  to  pay  him.  I give  him  his  money, 
still  1 foresee  that  there  will  come  evil  out  of  this  action,  which  is  good  in  itself  for  it  is 
good  to  pay  my  just  debts.  There  are  so  many  other  cases  of  this  kind  that  I need  not 
enter  into  them ; but  the  general  principle  is  this,  that  when  my  own  action  is  not  had,  and 
When  I do  not  immediately  co-operate  witli  another  in  a bad  action,  when  I only  fear  or 
loresee  tha^t  auo^er  will  abuse  the  power  which  I help  to  confer  upon  him,  I am  not 
therelore  always  bound  to  abstain  from  that  action.  I make  tliis  observation,  and  I tliink 
It  most  important,  because,  in  talking  of  voting  at  elections,  it  is  commonly  laid  down  as  a 
mst  principle,  that  every  man  is  bound  in  conscience,  and  before  God,  to  make  up  his 
mind  between  any  two  men  who  may  start  as  candidates  at  an  election,  and  that  the  divine 
law  Obliges  him,  after  havmg  made  up  his  mind  that  one  of  them  is  more  eligible  than  the 
V consequences,  however  calamitous  to  himself,  and  probably  also  to  his 

particular  man.  Now,  that  is  so  utterly  false,  so  completely  subver- 
SI  1 1-  •doctrine,  that  I cannot  conceive  how  any.  person  of  the  least  intelligence 

cm  believe  it  The  moral  principle  is  this ; I can  never  do  anything  which  is  evil  in  its 
wn  natuie,  i cannot  he,  blaspheme,  calummate,  steal,  or  murder,  nor  co-operate  with 
tliose  crimes,  on  any  account  whatever ; moreover,  when  my  own 
^ foresee  that  another  will  take  advantage  of  it  to  commit  sin,  I 

not  do  that  action  without  a sufficient  reason,  hut  I can  do  it  if  such  reason  exist. 
moiTPv  demands  my  money.  It  may  be  my  master’s 

y,  an  not  my  o-wn,  or  I may  kno-w  that  if  I give  it  to  him  he  will  immediately  go  to 

/a 


5tJt  Octoler,  185S. 
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Ociohcr,  1803.  a house  of  iU-fame ; am  I bound  to  forfeit  my  life  in  such  a ease  as  that  ? A judge  admi- 
nisters an  oath,  although  he  foresees  that  some  of  tliose  who  take  it  will  commit%ernirv 
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Rev.  G.  Crollj.s.T.i' 
Moral  principles  n 


A man  threatens  to  shoot  me  unless  I deliver  up  liis  sword,  which  I know  he  is  about 
Moral  orinoini..  „ ^ P™  ^ot  ohIj  the  BuIla  Ccenie,  hut  Taiioes 

Kuiating  exercise  of  P^^^ages  of  the  canon  law  which  are  cited  by  Benedict  XIV.  (De  Synodo  Dicecesana 
right  of  voting.  lib.  xiii.,  cap.  20,  No.  2),  anathematize  those  who  supply  the  Tmks  with  arms,  or  in  any 
way  assist  thein  in  their  wars  against  Christians;  and  yet  the  same  learned  Pope  (Ibid,  No 
6)  holds  that  it  is  an  indifferent  action  to  supply  the  Tiu’ks  with  arms,  which  may,  therefore 
be  justified  by  necessity ; and  (No.  0)  that  the  Christian  captives  w'ho  during  a nai'al  battle 
rowed  the  galleys  of  the  Turkish  fleet  against  those  of  the  Cliristians  were  free  from,  all 
blame.  The  sufficiency  of  the  reason,  in  each  particulax  case,  depends  upon  tlie  proximity 
and  amount  of  my  co-operation,  and  on  the  heinousness  of  the  sin  which  I foresee 
This  is  not  the  doctiine  of  weighing  interest  against  interest,  hut  .the  doctrine  of  weigh- 
ing one  moral  duty  against  another,  because  I have  got'  from  God  the  perfect  right  and 
duty  to  preserve  my  life.  Perhaps  I have  a family  to  support : and  am  I,  therefore,  to 
risk  my  life  because  another  person  will  rob  me  of  money  that  does  not  helon^  to  me  ^ 
Now,  to  apply  this  principle,  the  evil  to  be  feared  is  bad  legislation.  In  our  elections 
for  members  of  parhanient,  it  is  obvious  that  the  degi-ee  in  which  any  indh’idnal  elector 
contributes  to  bad  legislation  is  very  small.  If  he  think  that  one  candidate  -will  promote 
the  public  good  better  than  another,  and  he  has  no  sufficient  reason  either  to  abstain  from 
voting  or  to  vote  for  the  opposing  candidate,  he  should  certainly  vote  for  the  person 
whom  he  believes  to  be  the  best  qualified.  But,  in  fact,  in  a great  many  cases— and 
especially  where  the  excitement  is  greatest,  and  where  the  man  who  has  the  courage  to 
brave  popular  clamour,  and  to  vote  according  to  tlie  dictates  of  his  own  conscience,  will 
most  surely  be  branded  as  a traitor  to  his  country — one  candidate  is  just  as  good  as 
another.  The  electors  surely  cannot  be  blind  enough  not  to  see  that  men  on  whose  elec- 
tion til ey  were  assured  that  the  salvation  of  the  country  depended — whom  they  were  assured 
that  they  were  bound  to  support  by  then’  votes,  at  all  risks  to  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies—have  taken  the  very  first  place  they  could  get,  leaving  the  people  and  the  country  to 
get  on  as  well  as  they  can  without  them.  I know  there  are  many  exceptions  ; but  every 
man  must  see  that  a,n  election  is  a scramble  for  places,  generally  speaking,  on  the  part 
of  the  members,  as  it  is  for  power  between  the  great  parties  in  the  state.  I say,  there- 
fore, from  the  principle  I have  laid  down,  that  if  a man  have  no  sufficient  reason  not 
to  give  his  vote — if  he  reffily  tliink  that  there  is  one  candidate  who  will  do  a great  deal  of 
pod,  he  ought  to  give  his  vote  to  him.  But  voting  at  an  election  for  a member  of  par- 
liament, though  circumstances  may  make  it  a duty,  is  one  of  those  things  wliich  are  indif- 
ferent in  themselves.  The  action  of  voting  at  all,  or  of  voting  for  this  or  that  candidate  is 
not  enjomed  by  any  specific  law.  An  action  objectively  indifferent  does  not  remain  indifferent 
when  perpmed,  but  becomes  good  or  bad,  according  to  circumstances.  Walkiuo-  is  an 
ption  objectively  indifferent ; but  it  is  good  when  an  individual  walks  to  a house  to  console 
tlie  afflicted ; bad,  when  he  seeks  evil  company.  It  may  be  the  duty  of  an  elector  either 
to  vote  p an  election  or  to  abstain  from  voting,  or  to  vote  for  or  against  a paiticular  candidate. 
Nop  oi  these  actions  being  evil  of  their  own  nature,  he  can  select  any  of  them,  according 
to  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed.  He  has  to  consider  what  evil  will  result  to 
tp  community,  on  the  one  side,  and  to  himself  or  his  family,  on  the  other ; because  a man 
sms  most  grievously  by  bringing  desolation  on  his  own  famil}'.  To  provide  for  his  family 
is  a duty  pth  of  the  natural  and  divine  law.  “ He,”  exclaims  St.  Paul,  “ who  hath  not  a 
care  of  his  own,  and  especially  of  those  of  his  own  house,  hath  denied  the  fiiith,  and  is 
worse  than  an  infidel.”  _ I admit  that  tpre  might  be  a case  in  which  a person  should  make 
a very  considerable  sacrifice  ; but,  ordinarily  speaking,  I do  not  see  wdiy  an  elector  should 
make  aiiy_  great  sacrifice.  I tliiiiJc  it  not  only  no  sm  for  an  elector  not  to  incur  any  serious 
risk  01  injuring  himself  or  his  family  at  an  election,  but  that  nothing  but  ignorance  can 
exepe  the  person  from  committing  a sin — and  often  a grievous  sin — who  tells  a poor  man 
toat  he  ought  to  nun  himself  by  voting  against  his  landlord.  I do  not  say  that  the  landlord 
IS  justified  in  punishing  liim ; quite  the  contrary.  He  is  as  much  to  be  blamed,  on  oiiehand, 
on  the  other.  The  piiestwho  forces  himtovote  for  a particular 
C7indidftte,  by  de-  candidate,  by  telling  him,  as  his  spiritual  superior,  that  if  he  does  not  so  vote  he  will  sin, 
Jiouneiiig  his  refusal  threatening  to  refuse  hirn  the  sacraments,  grossly  abuses  liis  power.  Voting  at  an 

.as  a sin.  ortbreatep  election  IS  a purely  temporal  action,  on  which  every  layman  has  just  as  good  aright  to  make 
up  ins  mind  as  toe  priest-— for  it  is  only  as  a layman  that  he  can  interfere  in  such  matters 
At  aU.  As  a priest  it  is  his  duty  to  teach  his  parisliioners  to  observe  toe  decalogue,  to  be 
loyal  subjects  of  the  church  in  spiritual,  and  of  toe  state  in  temporal  matters.  He  does 
not  pt  ns  Ohnst’s  minister,  or  by  His  authority,  when  he  identifies  himself  wito  a mob  at 
an  elertion.  The  layman  is  not,  toerefore,  bound  to  obey  the  priest,  under  pain  of  sin ; 
he  IS  simply  bound  to  vote  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience,  considering  the 
circumstences  in  which  he  is  placed ; and  if  a bishop  make  it  a reserved  case  not  to  vote 
in  a ppticular  way,  or  a priest  refuse  toe  sacrament  for  the  same  reason,  the  acts  of  both 
are  utterly  invahd.  Any  authorized  priest  could  administer  the  sacraments,  and  absolve 
tp  elector  who  votes  according  to  the  dictates  of  liis  oivn  conscience — not  from  the  reserved 
FxnrPs.iAn  nf  all,  in  the  case  I have  stated— but 

Pope’s  disapproba-  offences,  in  Spite  of  these  prohibitions  and  reservations.  This  is  the 

tion of  thepart  taken  doctrine ; and  I ask  those  who  hold  the  contrary  to  refer  toe  matter  to  Eome,  and 

hf  decipon  of  the  Holy  See.  Indeed  I know  that  the  Pope  has  expressed  strong 

disapprobation  of  the  part  which  some  priests  have  taken  in  elections ; and  I recently  read 


ing  to  •withhold  the 
sacranioi7ts,  is  an 
abuse  of  power  on 
tlie  part  of  the 
priests. 
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some  fiery  orations  delivered  by  priests,  wbich  were  so  far  from  being  expositions  of  tJie  Ocioba-  1853 

divine  law,  that  some  propositions  advanced  in  them  liave  been  anathematized  bv  the  ’ 

Council  of  Trent.  3. 

64,  Even  though  its  effects  might  be  indirectly  for  the  advancement  of  the  Church,  still 
the  exercise  of  the  franchise,  being  a temporal  act  in  its  original  nature,  it  would  be  one  in  of  iiiter- 

which  the  priest  could  not  make  it  a sin  to  act  one  way  or  the  other  ?— Yes,  it  is  a purely  irelecUons.^**^ 
temporal  matter.  A man  may  sin  by  voting  against  his  own  conscience,  or  perhaps  the 
priest  may  make  him  sin  in  this  way : — he  may  convince  him  that  he  will  commit  a 'giiev- 
ous  sin  bj'  voting  one  way  or  the  otiier,  which  the  priest  should  not  do.  I say  more  : you 
may  trace  the  same  principle  through  every  gradation,  from  the  simplest  curate  to  the  head  of 
the  Church.  Abishophasnorightto  command  his  priests,  as  their  spiritual  superior,  to  inter- 
fere in  an  election.  I think  it  would  be  for  the  good  of  the  Church  that  there  should  he  no  such 

iuterference.  Itis  an  abuse  of  spiritual  power  when  it  is  ever  used  fortliis  purpose.  The  ' 

bishop,  therefore,  has  no  right,  and  the  priest  is  not  bound  to  obej’  him,  when  he  commands 
him  to  interfere  in  purely  temporal  matters.  In  the  same  way,  if  tlie  Pope  commanded 
the  bishop,  by  virtue  of  his  spiritual  authority,  to  use  his  spiritual  power  in  an  election, 
that  command  would  be  invalid.  _ Am  I,  because  I believe  in  the  Pope’s  spiritual  power, 
to  believe  in  the  optimism  of  clerical  government  in  temporal  affairs,  or  in  tlie  perfection 
of  tlie  government  of  the  states  of  the  Church  ? The  Pope  had  tlie  same  spiritual  power,, 
the  same  pre-eminency,  from  Christ,  before  he  became  a temporal  soveriegn,  as  he  has  since 
he  became  a temporal  sovereign;  and  if  tlie  Pope  may  govern  badly  in  his  own  states,  if 
he  be  not  divinely  directed,  as  liead  of  the  Chiu’ch,  in  his  own  temporal  government,  how 
should  I think  that  it  was  a part  of  his  office  to  teach  the  governments  of  other  countries? 

05.  The  spirit  of  your  observations  has  governed  your  teaching  in  Maynooth  ?— Yes.  ' Witness’s  teaching 
GO.  Is  the  application  of  these  general  principles  to  the  priesthood  when  they  go  out  Hie 

into  their  parishes  considered  a part  of  the  duty  of  the  professors  of  Maynooth  ?— I can-  raiiou? 
not  answer  that  generally  for  the  professors,  but  I can  say  for  myself,  that  I have  never 
allowed  students  to  leave  me  without  impressing  upon  them  the  necessity  of  great  mode- 
ration in  politics,  and  of  confining  themselves  as  much  as  possible  to  their  own  spiritual 
duties,  as  that  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  Church. 

67.  Do  you  think  it  for  the  advantage  of  the  Church  that  the  Catliolic  clergy  in  Ireland  Not  for  the  advan- 

should  take  the  active  part  that  they  do  in  temporal  affairs,  for  instance  in  elections  ^ I Churcli 

do  not ; I agree  witli  the  head  of  the  Church  that  it  is  not  for  the  good  of  the  Church,  and  JS  sSivJ  a aLt 
diat  it  does  not  tend  to  the  advancement  of  religion.  ’ in  elections.  ^ 

68.  When  they  do  that  they  do  it  from  excited  feelings,  or  from  natural  causes,  and  it  is 
not  owing  to  any  instruction  that  they  receive  at  Maynooth '? — Not  cvying.to  any  instruction 
tliat  I ever  heard  of. 

69.  What  is  youi-  opinion  of  the  feeling  of  the  students  now  in  regard  to  their  relation 
to  political  affau-s,  comparing  it  with  what  it  may  have  been  at  any  other  time?— I think 
the  students  are  gradually  becoming  more  moderate  every  day,  and  that  this  is  owing  to 
the  teaching,  or,  in  some  degree  at  least,  to  the  known  opinions  of  certain  of  the  professors 
whose  opinions  are  respected  by  the  students. 

70.  Do  yon  tliinic  that  the  increased  gi'ant  has  had  any  effect  eitlierway? — Not  the 
slightest  effect ; it  depends  pai-tly  on  the  religious  and  theological  teaching  in  the  CoDege, 
ana  a good  deal  depends  upon  the  state  of  the  country. 

71.  In  fact,  the  state  of  the  public  mind  will,  to  a certain  degree,  react  upon  tlie  mind  of 
the  priesthood,  irrespectively  of  any  teaching? — Yes. 

.■  Commissioners  to  understand  that  you  not  merely  teach  them  that  they  have  aOv 


™ their  piritual  eapadty,  to  interfere  in  politics,  but  that  tliey  ought  not  to  inter 


'on  bv 
witnojis  10  bis  vupils 
on  foregoing  sub- 
jects. 


in  that  capacity  ? — I advise  them  to  tliat  effect  at  tlie  end  of  the  year.  The  last  lecture 
IS  what  is  called  “ a speech  from  the  Professor.”  It  is  not  on  the  usual  business  of  the  class ; 

1 IS  generally  only  a few  words — a friendly  address  to  the  students  at  parting;  and  it  is 
on  those  occasions  that  I take  the  opportunity  to  advise,  and  to  show  them  the  advantages 
wiat  would  result  to  tlie  church  in  Ireland,  from  their  pursuing  when  they  leave  the  College, 
a moderate  course,  especially  in  politics. 

_ 73.  Do  you  inculcate  this  feeling  of  moderation  as  well  during  the  course  that  you  give 
dentan'^°°*'^^’  taking  leave  of  tlie  students  ? — During  tlie  course  it  may  come  in  acci- 

74.  When  tlie  opportunity  arises  you  do  so?— I am  sure  I have  done  so;  I cannot 
cuarge  my  memory  with  tmy  pai-ticular  occasion,  because  the  lecture  of  the  Professor  is 
conunecl  to  the  business  on  which  be  is  employed  at  the  time. 

. (5.  Ihe  proper  distinction  between  temporals  and  spiiituals  would  pervade  your  course 

“1  Its  proper  place  ?— Yes.  j 

condition  of  the  College  materially  improved  since  the  augmenta-  Improvement 
«on  of  tlie  grant  ?— It  is  greatly  improved.  College  since 

r,vJ'  contributed  not  only  to  the  comfort  of  the  students,  but  to  a general  im- 

r yement  of  their  habits  ?— It  has  tended  gi’eatly  to  the  improvement  of  tlieii-  habits,  and  “ ‘ 
me  respectability  of  the  establishment  generally, 
as  reason  to  believe  tliat  it  will  malce  any  difference  one  way  or  another, 

clmu  X v'i®®  students  ?— I thinlc  it  will  not  make  the 

difference  one  way  or  another. 

8o'  A think  that  the  students  are  better  dressed  ? — Decidedly. 

And  their  habits  more  cleanly  ?— There  is  a great  want  of  baths  in  the  CoHege. 

• -n-as  not  an  alteration  been  made  as  to  the  regulation  for  cleaning  their  rooms  ?— 
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There  is  the  greatest  possible  change.  The  corridors  of  the  College  formerly  were  swept 
by  one  or  two,  or  three  servants. — ^1  do  not  know  how  many ; hut  since  the  increased  grant 
there  have  been  two  servants  appointed  to  each  corridor,  who  keep  it  clean,  or  ought  to  be 
able  to  do  so,  if  they  were  kept  to  their  business.  Moreover,  the  students  formerly  arranged 
their  ovm  rooms,  even  as  to  the  matters  of  sweeping  and  carrying  water ; now,  from  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  seiwants,  they  arrange  the  students’  rooms,  and  clean  their  shoes 
that  was  formerly  done  by  the  students,  now  they  have  no  such  things  to  do. 

83.  You  believe  that  all  these  are  important  improvements  in  themselves,  with  regai-d  to 
the  character  and  habits  of  the  young  men  ? — Yes,  they  are.  I may  mention  another, 
wliich  Sir  Robert  Peel  alluded  to  in  his  speech  on  the  endowment  of  Maynooth,  it  is  this: 
the  students  were  crowded  formerly,  as  many  as  five  occupying  one  room,  but  now  almost 
every  student  has  a room  to  himself. 

83.  You  think  it  desirable  that  every  student  should  have  his  own  room? — I tliink  it 
desirable  that  every  student  should  have  his  omti  room,  unless  you  except  a few  of  tlie  fresh- 
men, some  persons  come  in  so  young,  that  tliey  might  prefer  to  have  some  one  witli  them. 
They  are  not  generally  very  young,  and  I think  that  in  a very  short  time  they  will  all 
prefer  that  each  person  should  have  a room  to  himself. 

84.  With  regard  to  the  private  devotions  of  the  young  men,  is  it  not  desirable  that  they 
should  have  a room  to  themselves,  that  they  might  he  alone  ? — Their  devotions  ai-e  all 
performed  in  common ; they  all  attend  mass,  and  morning  and  evening  prayer. 

85.  Do  you  think  the  students  have  sufficient  ground  for  recreation  ? — I tMnk  it  would 
he  desirable  that  the  grounds  for  recreation  in  one  pai’t  should  be  enlarged.  I am  not 
sure  whether  the  Commissioners  are  aware  that  the  grounds  inside  the  College  ai-e  not  all 
open  to  the  students,  hut  only  a portion,  and  not  a very  large  portion  of  tliem.  I should 
think  that  this  could  be  vei-y  advantageously  enlarged.  It  is  a matter  of  no  consequence 
at  all  to  the  College  : the  only  use  made  of  these  gi'ounds  is  to  put  sheep  on  them  for  a few 
weeks  ; but  it  would  be  a great  advantage  to  the  students  if  tiiey  were  allowed  a lai-ger 
space  for  recreation. 

86.  The  ground  which  is  now  used  for  sheep,  adjoining  the  College,  in  your  opinion, 
should  be  thrown  into  the  play-ground  for  the  students  ? — Yes,  a portion  of  it. 

87.  It  is  the  fact,  is  it  not,  that  the  increased  buildings  have  taken  away  a considerable 
portion  of  the  ground  formerly  used  for  recreation? — Yes;  but  the  Trustees  ordered  an 
enlargement  at  their  very  last  meeting,  and  that  enlargement,  which  only  applies  to  one  side 
of  the  recreation  grounds,  could,  I think,  be  very  advantageously  extended  to  the  other. 

88.  Is  the  ground  now  used  for  recreation  as  extensive  as  it  was  before  the  new  bmld- 
ings  were  put  up  ? — ^Yes,  I think  it  is. 

89.  But  the  number  of  students  is  increased  by  100  ? — No,  I think  the  increase  is  not 
so  great : there  were  pensioners  before  the  increased  grant,  and  we  have  no  such  thing  now. 
I tliinlv  the  increase  is  about  sixly  or  seventy. 

00.  How  many  members  compose  the  Council  of  the  College  at  present  ? — The  Council 
is  composed  of  twelve  members  : — The  President,  the  Vice-President,  the  four  Deans,  the 
four  Professors  of  Theology,  the  Prefect  of  tire  Dunboyne  Establishment,  and  the  Professor 
of  Scripture  and  Hebrew. 

91.  Is  not  the  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  one  ? — No. 

93.  He  is  not  at  all  at  present  under  the  statute  ? — No. 

93.  What  ai’e  the  duties  of  the  Council  and  the  President  ? — There  is  another  Council 
which  is  not  appointed  by  statute,  but  which  really  does  exist ; consisting  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Vice-President,  and  the  cleans  alone.  With  regard  to  the  Council  appointed  by 
statute,  tire  only  duty  it  exercises  is  to  fix  the  time  for  the  breaking  up  of  the  lectm-es,  at 
the  end  of  the  year  ; to  elect  students  to  the  Dunboyne  Estabhslnnent,  and  to  preside  at  a 
conem'sus  for  a chaii’ : each  chair  must  be  disposed  of  by  coiicm’sus ; the  members  of  the 
Council  attend  all  the  time,  aircl  the  concursus  lasts  four  clays  ; the  last  day  is  occupied  by 
writing  only.  The  concui'sus  is  held  during  the  three  first  days,  in  the  public  hall,  and  the 
candidates  examine  each  other ; the  Council  attends,  and  each  of  its  members  writes  out 
what  is  called  a vote  ; that  is,  bis  opinion  of  the  whole  concursus,  aud  he  votes  in  the  end 
for  a certain  person.  Those  votes  are  sealed  and  given  to  the  President : he  does  not  see 
them  ; he  seals  his  own  also,  and  they  are  all  put  into  a cover  and  sealed  up  until  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Trustees ; the  Trustees  open  them,  and  then  they  proceed  to  elect  the  successful 
candidate  ; but  those  votes  are  not  decisive  ; the  Trustees  are  not  hound  to  follow  those 
votes  at  aU,  but  they  generally,  though  not  always,  follow  them,  if  there  be  any  decided  prepon- 
derance in  favour  of  any  of  the  Candidates.  The  Trustees  are  very  seldom  present  at  a 
concursus,  and  they  have  no  means  of  judging  hut  by  the  votes  of  the  professors,  and  of 
course  they  must  be  guided  by  them. 

94.  Are  these  all  the  duties  which  are  discharged  by  the  President  and  Council  ? — All 
that  I remember. 

95.  You  stated  that  there  was  another  Council  not  ordained  hy  statute  existing  in  the 
College  ? — Yes. 

€6.  What  are  the  duties  of  that  Council  ? — The  duties  discharged  by  that  Council  are 
chiefly  to  regulate  the  list  of  persons  on  whom  orders  will  he  conferred,  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  aud  to  examine  tire  conduct  of  the  students.  They  assemble  frequently  and  make 
up  the  list  of  persons  to  be  called  to  orders.  This  list  is  read  in  the  public  hall,  towai-ds 
the  end  of  the  academical  year. 

97.  That  Council  consists  solely  of  those  supposed  to  be  the  governing  body  of  the 
College  ? — Solely. 
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98.  Hare  you  my  suggestion  to  offer  on  the  subject  of  the  Council  ?-I  think  it  would 
he  well  if  liere  were  two  Councils  appointed  by  Statute  in  the  CoUege,  and  that  one  of  ttose 
Councils  should  perform  the  functions  which  the  present  Council  performs,  re^iaul  the 
important  one  of  electing  professors  and  Dunboyne  Students.  The  mannmffwTich  the 
Conned  is  at  present  comgised.  I tlimk,  is  so  absurel,  that  when  the  Commissionere  W 
they  wm  be  astomshed  By  the  present  areangement,  under  the  Statute,  every  young  man 
appointed  aean-(and  it  is  generally  some  student  after  finishing  his  couree.  afmost  Sways 
one  of  the  Dunboyne  students  who  is  appointed  to  this  office ; there  were  tw^stShS 
ppomtedto  the  office  of  dean  within  the  two  last  academical  years)-by  the  very  fac? 
takes  precedence  of  all  the  profossors  in  the  College,  not  even  excenting  the  wls  ’ 
whose  class  he  has  just  left.  He  becomes,  as  a matter  of  course,  a member  of  afclrcd 
for  electing  professors  though  he  never  was  a professor  himself,  and  though  L sLiSe^ 
happens,  he  may  not  be  a person  of  sufficient  abilities  to  enabi;  him  to  sLieed  ffi  gStffig 
a chair.  Now  as  m instance  of  this,  the  present  President,  Dr.  Eenehan  was  a™  can  fo? 
a year  or  two;  lie  afterwards  succeeded  in  obtaining  by  concm-sus  thp  ^ 7 * ^ 

Hebrew;  and  immediately  a young  man,  who  was  a Ldent  when  DiJ  P.eneta  wre’dem 
bemg  appointed  to  succeed  him  in  that  office,  took  precedence  of  Dr.  EeneSn  bothTn 
his  stanchng  in  Cotiege,  and  in  the  Council  for  electing  professors  TliN  y„my  ii 
man  who  succeeded  Dr.  Eenehan  as  dean,  offered  liunslf  as  a candidrf^forthe  cha?7rf 
humanity,  which  is  one  of  the  very  lowest  hi  Pnlitnrrm  i i,  . of 

onee  ceased  to  be  a member  of  the  Council ; and  thus  hayffig  gained  a hi|hm  „Tcttl\m^hat 
of  dean,  he  was  obliged  to  occupy  one  of  the  lowest  iilaces  in  tho  rniUrr  gnei  orace  man  that 
appomted  to  tile  yfcsnt  office^^f  dean,  andTe'l&nto^prefed^a^^^^^^^ 
fessors  including,  of  course,  those  who  had  preceded  him  in  the  office  of  deL  f.n  7 f a 
succeeded  in  elevating  themselves  to  a higher  nosition 

except  by  a public  examination,  or  concursus,  where  he  should  be  oblippT+°^^^'”  + 
many  others ; and  the  chair  which  he  thus  obCrbehig  flrS  n„rn3f 

a chan-  m the  junior  department,  he  ranks  in  one  Towret  pS 
He  IS  no  member  of  the  Council,  nor  has  he  any  voice  generallv  sLaSn t ^ 

of  professors,  and  never  in  that  of  Dimboyne  students 

place  in  CoUege  he  must  study  diHgently,  Ld 

is  often  disappointed  altogether,  or  is  obliged  to  nass  fbvnim-h  ihc,  rw/im  t ^ 

of  preventing  them  from  applying  themselves  very  much  to  s“udy  r^™eX7 

»oaimuI:af?ht  I'-  soie  direct 

• Inereisnot  that  communication  at  present,  is  there  ^ Kn  tbpvp  ;eT,ry+. 

Trustees,  before  any  chaui  ? v Tofexied  to  by  the 

i «h7dfs?S  if 

lOfi  rt  ® contemplate  a senior  dean  and  a junior  dean  ?_Yes 
ins  ?— Yes. 

»f  the  Triffie?-°  md'7faT“'i‘'  “mmunicated  their  opinion  to  several 

tebbishorS™  Mtitate  and  the  late 

they  were  hctly  d.*  ^ •*^7®“’  there  was  no  chance  of  the  appointment  of  a fourth  dean  for 
‘b®  .pSttta7i?.‘’rt‘'tW  f ttV"'  BoarTS  Store 

Cut  of  the  StrLTfcro?i^sl*7S‘*'‘“”“  b®i7pS 
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40  JIAYIfOOTH  COMAirSSION, 

109.  But  lie  eijually  takes  his  place  iu  the  Council,  does  he  not  ?— Yes  j which  is  I 

think,  illegal.  ’ 

110.  Why  has  it  been  thought  necessary  to  have  more  deans  than  the  two  deans  under 
the  Statutes  ? — I do  not  know  the  reason.  I do  not  think  a fourth  dean  was  necessary. 

111.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  read  the  seventh  section  of  the  fourth  chapter  oji  the 
deans  ? — “ Let  the  deans  select  whatever  assistants  they  shall  think  fit  from  among  the 
elder  students  and  those  more  distinguished  for  their  progress  in  study  j let  tliein  be  called 
monitors,  and  share  with  the  deans  the  more  minute  and  arduous  duty  of  inspection-  let 
them  faithfully  note  and  reijort  such  as  may  deserve  it.” 

119.  Is  that  Statute  observed  ? — It  is,  fully. 

113.  Then  there  ai-e  monitors,  are  tliere  not? — Yes,  a great  many.  I do  notknow  how 

many;  hut  I know  that  there  are  monitors  for  presiding  in  the  study-halls,  because  the 
deans  only  visit  them  occasionally;  there  are  monitors  for  jjresiding  over  the  junior  stu- 
dents ; tliere  is  a dean  also  in  the  junior  house,  as  it  is  called,  hut  there  are  four  inonitoi-s 
there,  at  least ; and  those  monitors  who  preside  in  the  study-haUs,  together  with  some 
others,  are  appointed  to  preside  in  the  prayer-hall,  to  see  that  the  students  attend  prayers 
regularly.  . ^ 

114.  Ihe  junior  deans  lately  appointed  are  not  in  any  way  to  perform  the  duty  that  was 
contemplated  sliould  be  performed  by  the  monitors  ? — In  no  way  whatever. 

115.  The  last  junior  dean  was  not  ajipointed  under  the  statute  ? — No. 

wi'i  the  funds  of  the  College  ? — No,  he  is  paid  from  the  entrance  fees. 

Will  you  look  at  the  first  clause  of  the  twelfth  chapter — “‘We  appoint  the  officers  of 
the  College  m the  following  order: — Vice-President,  Beans,  Prefect  of  the  Libraiy, Pro- 
curator, Professors  of  Sacred  Theology,  according  as  each  maybe  longer  elected;  Pro- 
j ?•  Logic  and  Metaphj'sics,  of  Rhetoric,  of  Greelc  and  Latin  Literature, 

of  English  Elocution,  of  the  Irish  Language,  of  Modern  Languages.”  Is  that  the  order  iu 
which  you  take  precedence  ? — Yes. 

118.  ^ken  the  Bursar  takes  precedence  of  the  Professors  of  Theology  ? Pie  does. 

110.  He  follo\ys  the  Pi-efect  of  the  Dunhoyne  Establishment? — Yes. 

120.  How  is  it  that  the  Professor  of  Sacred  Scripture  and  Hebrew  comes  in  as  a 
1 rotessor  of  Iheology  ? — Because,  teaching  theology  is  teaching  Scripture,  and  teaching 
Scripture  is  teaching  tlieology. 

121.  But  tlie  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  does  not  rank  as  a Professor  of 
Iheology  ?— No  he  does  not;  there  is  no  Statute  about  him. 

192.  Who^appoints  the  dean  ? — Tlie  President  recommends  him  to  the  Trustees,  or 
some  of  the  Irustees  themselves  select  a person.  He  is  then  appointed  witliout  any 
concursus,  or  any  test,  in  fact  the  professors  do  not  know  who  will  be  appointed  imtUthe 
appointment  actually  takes  place. 

123.  Has  the  President  a casting  vote  in  the  Council  ?— He  has. 

124.  So  that  the  President,  tlie  Vice-President,  and  the  four  deans,  can  outvote  the 
whole  of  the  professors  ? — Yes. 

before  this  last  junior  dean  was  appointed,  the  professors  were  in  the 
majority  . -les;  but  not  in  a sufficient  majority.  There  was  such  a number  of  deans — 
even  when  there  were  three  deans,  that  the  professors  had  a very  small  majority. 

120.  Still  they  were  in  the  majority  ? — Yes  ; just  a bare  majority. 

127.  Will  you  have  tlie  goodness  to  turn  to  the  tenth  section  of  the  seventh  chapter, 
which  state.?  “It  will,  therefore,  he  their  business,  at  stated  times,  to  question  the  pupils 
of  the  various  classes,  concerning  the  subjects  wliich  have  been  discussed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  tlicir  master ; ^ and  when  the  professors  are  prevented  by  business  or  ill  health,  to 
take  on  them  the  entire  duty  of  teaching.  And  since  the  Theology  Class  has  increased 
exceedingly  by  tlie  number  of  pupils,  the  President  having  distributed  it  into  several  pni-ts, 
will  appoint  over  each  part  one  of  the  senior  students,  whom  he  himself,  in  conjunction 
mtli  the  council  above  named,  shall  judge  most  qualified  for  that  office.  But  if  the 
question  be  concerning  any  other  class,  that,  for  instance,  of  philosophy  or  humanity, 
let  the  professor  whose  province  it  is  be  also  consulted.”  Is  that  part  of  the  Statute 
observed  ? — It  is  not  observed. 

128.  It  ivas  contemplated  by  that_  Statute,  was  it  not,  that  the  Dunhoyne  students,  in 
^rtaui  cases,  might  take  part  in  the  instruction,  not  merely  of  the  students  in  the  Theology 
Classes,  but  also  of  the  students  in  the  classes  of  philosophy  and  humanity  ? — Certainly. 

129.  Are  you  aware  that  that  has  ever  been  practised  ? — It  has  never  been  practised 
since  I entered  College  as  a student,  in  the  year  1829,  except  in  this  way,  tliat  when  the 
professor  of  any  department  is  absent,  a Duiiboyne  student  is  sent  to  lecture  in  his  place, 
but  as  to  lecturing  along  with  the  professors  that  has  not  been  done. 

130.  If  the  Duiibo5’ne  students  were  to  take  some  part  in  lecturing  the  classes  of 
liuinamty,  It  would  contribute  very  much,  would  it  not,  to  supply  what  is  meant  by  tlje 
function  of  a tutor,  in  reference  to  the  junior  classes  ? — It  would. 

181.  Are  you  of  opinion,  looking  to  the  state  of  preparation  of  the  Junior  classes,  that 
it  would_  he  of  importance  that  they  should  be  in  some  degree  subject  to  the  tutorial,  as 
distinguished  from  the  professorial  form  of  instruction  ?— I think  it  would  be  decidedly 
advantageous. 

1 32.  li^he  mode  contemplated  by  the  Statute  were  put  in  force  in  a certain  degi-ee,  the 
tutorial  office  would  be  effectively  performed  ?— There  might  be  founded  on  the  Statute  a 
plan  which  would  bring  the  tutorial  system  into  operation. 

_ 133.  WiU  you  have  the  goodness  to  point  out  in  what  manner  this  Statute  could  be  put 
in  force  ? The  Statute  could  be  put  in  force,  I think,  vei-y  advantageously,  if  a plan  were 
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agi-eed  upon  by  the  Boai'd  of  Trustees,  by  which  two  Dmiboyne  students,  at  least,  or  m Ocioh'r  1853. 

perhaps  more,  should  be  appointed  to  assist  the  professors  of  tlie  Junior  classes,  adoptin$?  ’ 

the  tutorial  method  of  teaching  at  a different  time  fiom  that  at  which  the  professors  of 

those  classes  lecture;  and  I think  that  those  Dmiboyne  students  should  receive  a higher  Ci'olly.s.T.r. 

salary  than  the  rest,  which  might  be  done  in  various  ways.  I tliink  also  tluit  those 

persons  might  be  verj'  useful  afterwards  when  they  would  leave  College,  in  teaching  in 

the  diocesan  seminaries ; but  I think  that  a longer  time  should  he  allowed  to  those  tutors 

on  tlie  Dmiboyne  Establishment,  for  various  reasons — first,  because  they  would  not  be 

coutinuall}''  changing;  they  ivould  have  a longer  time  to  perfect  themselves  in  the 

languages,  and  the  lisk  of  inefficient  persons  being  appointed  would  be  much  lessened  ; 

secondl)%  because  it  would  be  au  additional  inducement  for  a number  of  the  Dmiboyne 

students  to  prepare  themselves  for  competing  for  the  office  of  tutor,  when  they  would  be 

allowed  to  remain  for  a longer  period  in  College.  The  appointment  should  be  made  by 

public  competition,  the  subject  of  which  should  not  he  general,  as  in  the  case  of  a concur- 

sus  for  a professor’s  chair,  but  should  be  confined  to  languages.  This  would  be  no  incon- 

venience  to  a bishop  who  might  require  the  services  of  a Dmiboyne  student  Irom  his 

diocese,  because  any  bishop  can  take  his  own  subject  out  of  College  whenever  he  pleases; 

aud,  tiiereforc,  it  occurs  to  me,  that  allowing  them  to  remiiin  a longer  time  in  College  will 

not  in  any  way  prevent  a bishop  from  employing  any  such  person  in  his  seminary.  Each 

bishop  has  his  own  subjects,  and  he  can  call  on  them  when  he  pleases;  and,  therefore,  it 

would  not  have  any  practical  effect  in  restraining  a bishop,  except  that  ho  might  not  wish 

to  deprive  the  student  of  tlie  advantages  he  would  enjoy  in  College.  I think  that  the 

tutors  should  get  a larger  salary  than  others  not  similarly  employed,  and  tliis  would  be 

advantageous  in  other  respects.  The  Dmiboyne  Establishment  is  so  managed  now,  that  the 

very  weakest  student,  who  can  get  the  merest  qualification  for  being  admitted  on  the 

establishment,  gets  as  much  as  the  best  student  on  it;  and  as  this  is  an  unequal  dis- 

tributiou  of  rewards,  this  increase  might  be  so  I’Cgulated  as  to  amend  that  great  defect. 

I think  that  the  students  of  the  Dimboyne  Establishment,  appointed  to  those  offices, 
should  get  a larger  salary,  and  that  they  should  he  allowed  tlmee  additional  years  on  the 
Dunboj'iie,  that  is,  six  years  altogether. 

134.  Has  a bishop  the  power  of  recalling  to  his  diocese  even  one  of  the  professors? — Power  of  Bislioii  to 
Any  professor,  except  the  Professors  of  Theology.  The  canon  law  gives  a privilege  to  the 

Professor  of  Theology,  teaching  theology,  to  he  exempted.  Bxemiaion  of  Pro- 

135.  And  the  President  and  the  Vice-President  he  might  call  away,  might  he  not  ? — Yes.  fessoi-s  of  Tiicology. 
ISO.  Could  the  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  Plistory  be  called  away’? — He  could,  the 

Professor  of  Scripture  could  not,  nor  the  Professor  of  Canon  Law. 

137.  Is  it  not  necessary  to  be  a Doctor  of  Laws  to  enjoy  that  privilege  ? — It  is  not.  An 
approved  Professor  of  Theology’’,  of  Sacred  Scripture,  or  Canon  Law,  actually  teaching  in  a 
University,  or  public  school,  is  exempted  by  the  canons.  The  bishoj)  cannot  force  any  of 
these  to  leave  the  school,  so  long  as  they  conduc;  tlieniselves  properly  ; and  even  if  they 
have  a prebend  or  benefice,  they  are  allowed  the  revenues  without  being  obliged  to  residence. 

7’he  chief  business  imposed  on  the  Professor  of  Theology,  by  the  canons,  is  tlie  reading  and 
explauatiou  of  Sacred  Scripture. 

13b.  Is  it  any  disadvantage  to  ^mur  College,  that  it  is  not  able  to  give  degrees,  and  how  Disailvantage  of 
ai-e  degrees  in  divinity  obtained  by  Roman  Catholics  in  this  country  7- — It  is  ; the  degrees  to 

that  are  given,  are  written  for  to  Rome,  and  sent  over  to  tlie  individual  who  is  then  a doc-  i^'-'gi'oes. 

tor._  Any  bishop  may  apply  for  power  to  confer  degrees  on  certain  persons,  and  I believe 
he  is  never  refused  ; it  is  a mere  honoi'ary  title,  and  is  often  conferred  without  any  reference 
to  qualification  in  theology,  or,  indeed,  anything  else  that  I know  of. 

13!J.  Would  it  be  an  advantage  to  the  College  of  Maynooth,  if  it  had  the  power  of  giving 
degrees  ?— I think  it  is  most  extraordinary  that  such  a large  college  should  not  have  Ihe 
power  of  giving  degrees,  at  least  in  divinitj',  bec.anse  it  would  give  degrees  to  qualified  ]ier- 
sons  only  ; and  as  to  those  who  get  foreign  degrees,  without  any  examination,  it  would  be 
known  what  such  degrees  were  woith.  At  present,  degrees  are  for  tlic  most  part  conferred 
by  the  newspapers;  an  absurd  letter  is  quite  sufficient  to  make  the  wTitcr  a "V'erv  Rev. 

Doctor. 

140.  If  a Dunboyne  student  were  to  aspire  to  a professorship,  he  would,  of  course,  aspire  All  professovships 
to  the  professorship  of  humanity,  in  the  first  place,  would  he  not  He  might  aspire  to  IluiUiovne 

any  professorship  that  was  vacant.  I was  not  a junior  professor  myself,  but  obtained  at  first 
a professorship  of  tlieologj’.  A.  junior  professor  has  no  privilege  over  any  other  person  in 
competing  for  a senior  professorship.  He  may  be,  and  often  is,  opposed  b_y  Dunboyne  stu- 
dents, or  by  persons  outside  of  the  College ; hut  a person  coming  into  the  College  when  there 
aie  professors  already  prepai'ed  to  stand  for  a senior  chair,  generally  has  a worse  chance, 
not  being  so  well  made  up  on  the  A'arioiis  subjects ; but  there  is  no  privilege  whatever,  the 
proJessor  must  take  his  chance,  and  he  is  not  unfrequeutly  unsuccessful;  but  the  usual  way 
IS,  that  a person  obtains  a senior  professorship  by  getting  a junior  chair,  on  first 
becoming  a professor,  and  afterwards  by  rising  to  a senior  chair.  Three  out  of  the  four 
present  theology  professors  occupied  junior  chairs. 

1 V opinion  tliat  the  practice  of  assisting  in  the  tutorial  form,  as  contem- 

plated by  the  Statute,  would  be  attended  with  advantage,  and  lead  to  the  fulfilmeiif  of  tlie 
lunth  clause,  namely,  by  preparing  Dmiboj’no  students  to  become  professors  ? — It  certainly 
would  be  most  useful. 

14S.  Do  the  jmiior  deans  perform  any  functions  like  to  those  of  a tutor  ? — None  at  all, 
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they  merely  attend  to  discipline ; tliey  occasionally  give  the  students  a spiritual  lectiiro 
during  the  time  of  prayer. 

_ 143.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  business  contemplated  by  the  Statute,  of  assistinff 
in  those  junior  classes,  would  he  a better  prep^-ation  for  a professorship  than  the  office  of 
dean.  Infinitely  better;  the  office  of  dean  is  not  a preparation,  and  on  the  ground  I 
believe,  tliat  it  would  withdraw  tliem  from  their  proper  duties,  there  is  a rule  of  the  Board 
that  they  shall  not  offer  themselves  for  a chair,  or  stand  a concursus.  ’ 

[T/ie  Witness  mihdrew.] 


The  Eev.  John  Harold,  b.c.c.,  examined. 

L You  are  one  of  the  Curates  of  the  parish  of  Kingstown,  in  the  diocese  of  Dublin? 

2.  Were  you  educated  in  the  College  of  Maynooth?— I was. 

3.  At  what  age  did  you  enter  the  College?— I entered  the  CoUege  when  I was  eio-htpen 

years  of  age.  Ihe  date  of  my  entrance  was  September,  1838.  ° 

4.  How  long  did.  you  continue  there  ?— Five  years  and  four  months. 

5.  Had  you  previously  been  at  any  other  college?—!  received  my  preparatory  educitinu 
at  the  seminary  of  St.  Vincent,  Castlehnock;  under  the  clerical  professors  of  this  estah 
hshment,  I remained  nearly  five  years. 

English  language  before  your  entrance  into  Mav 
nooth  ?— I consider  I was  very  well  grounded  in  English  grammar,  geography,  and  general 
and  particular  history.  I was  also  conversant  with  the  rules  of  good  .English  comnosiflnn 
and  the  rules  of  good  reading  and  delivery.  ^ ’ 

7.  In  what  books  were  you  examined  on  entering  Maynooth  ?_Of  the  Greek  authors  T 

was  examined  in  Homer,  of  the  Latin,  in  Cicero’s  Orations.  ’ 

8.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  examination?— I considered  my  examination  severe 

lairly  testing  my  proficiency  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics  up  to  that  time.  It  was  not 
confined  merely  to  the  construing  of  the  authors,  but  embraced  the  grammatical  construe- 
tion  the  derivation  of  words,  and,  in  tlio  Greek  author,  the  formation  of  the  tenses  -i?ul 
the  dialects.  ’ 

_ 9.  For  what  el^ass  were  you  a candidate? — The  first  class  of  rhetoric;  but  heino-  defi- 
cient m science,  I was  entered  but  for  the  second  class,  or  the  class  of  humanity.  ° 

10.  By  how  many  professors  were  you  examined  on  your  entrance? I think  Wexarai- 

natioii  was  conducted  but  by  one  professor;  but  there  were  others  present,  as,  I believe 
tJiG  statutes  of  the  College  arc  distinct  and  imperative  on  this  point,  requiring  the  ure- 
sence  of  the  President  and  at  least  three  professors  at  the  examination  of  each  candidate 
tor  admission. 

11.  Was  that  number  constantly  present  during  your  examination  ?— I think  so. 

12.  Wore  others  examined  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  room? No. 

professors  who  were  present  were  witnesses  of  your  examination,  and 
could  form  a judgment  upon  it  ?— Certainly ; so  that  when  the  candidate  retired  their 
votes  decided  his  rejection  or  admission. 

Noim  ™ to  ascertain  your  proficiency  in  English? 

15.  Wereyoii  at  all  requested  to  write?— No;  English  composition  formed  no  part  of  my 
entrance  examination ; it  was  solely  confined  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  and  science. 

16.  To  what  science  do  you  refer  ?— When  I was  a candidate  for  admission,  the  entrance 

programme  for  the  first  class  of _ rhetoric  required  a knowledge  of  six  books  of  Euclid,  or 
includcd^^^*^^^^'^’  required  a knowledge  of  algebra  as  far  as  quadratic  equations, 

17.  How  many  students  were  in  the  second  class  of  rhetoric?— I think  the  number  was 
tiom  fm-ty  to  iorty-fiyc  ;_but  on  this  point  I do  not  speak  with  certainty. 

18.  Of  what  rank  in  life  was  the  majority  of  the  students  in  that  class  composed  ?— As 
tar  as  a limited  knowledge  would  enable  mo  to  form  an  opinion,  I would  say  they 
were  the  sons  of  persons  iii  husinoss  and  trade  in  the  cities  and  provincial  towns,  and  the 
sons  of  the  comfortable,  middle,  and  humble  farmers  in  the  country.  I answer  from  a 
limited  knowledge,  because,  generally  speaking,  diocesan • associated  with  diocesan:  the 
stuaeiits  of  each  province  generally  associated  together. 

19.  Ill  your  opinion,  was  the  majority  of  that  class  well  grounded  in  English  gi-amraar 

and  composition  ?— I knew  a few  that  wore  very  well  grounded,  while  I knew  many  to  be 
sadly  deficient.  About  one-half  the  class  had  acquired  a fair  knowledge  of  English  gram- 
mar and  geography.  ® • & & 

20.  What  ago  were  they,  generally  ?— Their  ages  ranged  from  sixteen  to  twenty ; a few 
exceeded  the  latter. 

in  ortliograplij-  ?—l  oonsidBrod  a few  were  deloient. 
education  ‘i*™  deficiency  ?_To  the  want  of  a proper  preparatoiy 

23.  Were  yon  asked  whether  yon  woro  capable  of  answering  in  English  grammar?— 
Ihere  was  no  allusion  whatever  made  to  my  English  education. 
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24.  Would  It  lave  boeii  possible  to  infer,  from  your  mode  of  construmg,  tbat  you  hod  a 
knowledge  of  the  English  ?-It  certainly  could,  to  a limited  eytent.  % pro.mnciatioj 
and  knowledge  of  tho  rules  of  syntax  oould  be  ascertained,  hnt  very  little  more 

2o.  Ton  were  not  asked  to  translate  any  book  into  English  ?—N'o,  merely  to  construe- 
thatis,  to  give  a verbal,  not  a written  translation.  ’ 

26.  You  were  competent  to  have  translated  at  the  time,  if  you  had  been  ashed I 
should  say  so,  judging  from  the  preliminary  education  I had  received.  I was  in  the  habit 

previous  to  ray  entrance  into  Maynooth. 

-7.  Js  It  your  opinion  that  the  practice  of  composition  before  entrance  into  Maynooth  is 
not  universal  m the  preparatory  schools?— I think  English  composition  is  always  taught 
p the  preparatory  schools;  but  these  schools  are  not  sufBciently  numerous.  Many  dioceses 
f p-e  without  them,  and  to  this  want  may  be  attributed,  to  a very  great  extent,  the 

deficiency  in  English  found,  in  many  of  the  candidates  for  admission. 

28.  In  the  _dioceses_  which  have  not  seminaries  of  their  own,  there  is  not,  then,  the 
facility  of  an  inexpensive  and  good  prcjiaratory  education  for  those  who  are  goiim  into 
orders?— With  a few  exceptpns,  I would  say,  such  is  the  case.  I should,  however 
reuprk,  that  from  dioceses  so  circumstanced,  some  young  men  seek  theii-  preparatory  edu- 
cation in  diocesan  seminaries  elsewhere.  ^ '' 

^ 29.  Is  the  soimuary  at  Castleknock  a diocesan  seminary  ?— When  I entered  Maynooth 
It  was  so  considered.  T he  hte  Archbishop,  Dr.  Murray,  placed  two  free  places  in  the 
College  oOIaynooth  at  the  disposal,  of  tho  President  of  this  estabhshmont,  for  those  of 
Jus  subjects  who  had  clistingmshed  themselves  in  their  preparatory  studies. 

_ 30.  Are  others  receped  in  Castleknock  besides  those  going  into  orders?— Yes  - there 
IS  also  a lay  seminary,  m connexion  with  the  ecclesiastical.  ’ 

31,  Do  tlie  young  men  mingle  together  in  their  studies  ?— Yes 

32.  And  ill  their  recreations? — Yes. 

Castleknock  ?— The  pension  of  the  ecclesiastical  students 
was  £2o  per  yeai ; that  of  the  lay  students  £30.  It  was  subsequently  raised,  but  I believe 
the  lacroase  was  only  temporary. 

there  ?-I  think  tho  united  number  of  lay  and 
ecclesiastical  students  was  about  fifty  ; tho  accommodation,  in  my  time,  did  not  admit  of  a 
greater  number. 

35  Eaiipng  bpween  whp  ages?— I think  no  student  was  taken  into  tho  lay  establish- 
Ssilstict'^^  attained  his  fourtoonth  year  ; I do  not  remember  the  rule  in  reference  to 

36.  Do  you  believe  that  the  parents  generally  of  the  young  men  who  are  going  into  the 
Koinm  Catholic  pinesthood  take  pains  to  prepare  them  in  tho  English  language  pre- 

v ouslpr—1  think  when  a young  man  anuoniices  his  inteiitioii  of  embracing  the  ecclesiastical 

state,  his  principal  attention  is  directed  to  what  seems  to  be  the  essential  in  tho  entrance 
essmifral'^^'^  Maynooth.  In  my  time  the  classics  were  considered  to  be  decidedly  that 

r/.l'l  -T™  it  resolution  of  the  Tnisteos,  in  tho  year  1S21,  that 

no  scliolar  should  be  admitted  who  was  not  capable  of  answering  in  Mun-ay’s  Grammar  ?— 

to  interrogation  at  entrance 

to  test  such  knowledge  in  each  candidate. 

“ considerable  proportion  of  the  students,  if  they  arc  to  be 
?l  ■ V scholars  at  all,  they  ought  to  acquire  that  knowledge  in  the  College  ’—I 

S T if^f  the  cntraiice  programme  specifies  a larger  knowledge  of  English 

out  i believe  the  entrance  mtorrogatioii  extends  only  to  some  questions  in  History 
Fittlici"  opinion,  then,  aiyiirosuraptiou  that  may  exist  as  to  their  preparation  in 
English,  would  not  be  very  well  founded  ? — Certainly  not.  ^ ^ 

prpportion_  of  the  class  in  which  you  entered  spoke  Irish  vernacularly  ?— I 
evernf  lit ' was  confined  to  the  students  of  the  West  and  South,  and 

nZbm-  T fi’”®  indifferently.  Supposing  the  class  to  bo  about  forty  in 

1 would  say  ten  or  twelve  spoke  it  vernacularly.  ^ 

course  of  education  through  which  that  class  passed  suffi- 
previous  education,  especially  with  regard  to  the 

St  fetaSSS®”" 

luvfr  “'f’,  ‘’'“‘/r'S  ‘>'te"gh  ‘icir  collegiate  course  without 

“T  '“g“*c?-Tl'c  only  class  in  the  College 

for  mat  re^^L  r h"g“*ge  was  taught  was  tho  class  of  Bellos  Lettres;  and, 

lisht  tL  tte  I / “o“‘'ored  insufficient  to  supply  adequately  the  deflcioncies  in  Bng- 

united  rS  “'O  cocond  Class  of  Rhetorii  the 

intmotion  it  tu®  teniiy  escaped  tho  class-book, 

any  other  vt  ^ compulsory  essay  during  the  year; 

and  of  thes?  on?  ?"*''*  poniposition  received  by  tho  professor  were  purely  optional ; 
tributors  Ate  compositions,  I think  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  class  w5re  con- 
Mme  bolnv  tvete?!’’  ”<>““7  for  ‘he  other  classes  prevented  a sufficient 

and  metafhvsies*  ? preparation  for  this.  The  freshman  logician  had,  besides  his  logics 

‘ime  was  Step’s  and  the  usual  study 

was  curtailed  in  his  regard,  the  class  of  BeBes  Lettres  being  held  each  evening  from 
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seven  to  eight  o'clock.  In  the  same  way,  the  students  of  the  Rhetoric  and  Humanity 
Classes  had,  besides  their  Greek  and  Latin  studies,  their  class  of  mathematics  and  Scrip- 
ture, so  that  little  time  remained  at  their  disposal  to  prepare  for  the  class  of  Relies  Lettres. 
Joining  these  facts  to  another,  namely,  the  absence,  to  a very  great  extent,  of  reading  and 
declamation,  I am  of  opinion  that,  in  my  time  in  Maynooth,  the  early  course  of  education 
there  was  not  sufficient  to  supply  adecLuately  the  deficiencies  in  English  of  many  of  the 
students  v;ho  entered  it. 

4o.  VYas  there  much  English  reading  going  on  in  private  ? — Speaking  generally,  I would 
say  not. 

44.  Is  tlio  English  language  used  in  the  lecture  room  ? — The  language  of  the  Logic  and 
Metapliysic  Class  is  Latin;  the  same  is  to  bo  said  of  the  class  of  moral  and  dogmatic 
tlicology ; the  language  of  the  class  of  Sacred  Scripture  and  that  of  natural  philosophy  is 
English. 

45.  There  was  no  writing  or  general  English  literature  during  the  studies? — Apart  from 
the  class  of  Belles  Lettres,  to  whicli  I have  already  alluded,  I would  say  not.  I should 
e.xcept  the  duty  wliich  devolved  on  each  student,  of  preparing  sermons  towards  the  close 
of  his  collegiate  course. 

4G.  There  is  exercise,  then,  in  the  composition  of  sermons? — In  my  time  the  students  of 
the  second  and  third  class  of  divinity  were  obliged  to  prepare  a sennon  and  deliver  it. 

47.  Some  of  the  students  never  preach? — That  may  accidentally  happen;  speaking 
l^ersonally,  I never  preached. 

48.  Did  yon  never  receive  any  instruction  in  preaching? — In  the  College  of  Maynooth, 
certainly  none. 

49.  Do  many  students  go  out  of  Maynooth  without  having  received  any  instructions  in 
preaching  ? — During  the  collegiate  year,  I know  of  no  formal  instruction  that  was  given 
in  prcacliing,  unless  we  can  consider  tlio  criticisms  ou  the  sermons  preached,  in  that  light ; 
those  criticisms  were  given  verbally  after  the  sermon — first,  by  a student  of  the  Divinity 
Class ; then  by  a student  of  the  Dunboyne  Establishment ; and,  lastly,  by  one  of  the  supe- 
riors or  proi’essors  present. 

5t).  Are  those  criticisms,  in  your  opinion,  sufficient  ? — I never  could  so  consider 
them. 

51.  ’Was  tliorc  no  specific  instruction  in  the  art  of  oatcchising  ? — None  whatever. 

52.  And  would  it  not  he  desirable  that  all  the  students  should  receive  instruction  in 
preaching  and  catccliising  ? — Certainly,  both  as  to  delivery  and  the  art  of  composing  a 
discourse  The  clergy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  do  not  read  but  deliver  their  instruc- 
tions ; and  I believe  it  is  universally  admitted,  that  good  delivery  is  essential  to  an  effective 
discourse.  Tlio  same  may  be  said  of  good  arraiigcmont. 

53.  Is  there  any  habitual  reading  of  the  best  sermons,  such  as  those  of  Bossuet  and 
Mas.siIlon  ? — I knew  many  students  thus  to  employ  their  leisure  time,  but  I would  not  say 
it  was  general. 

54.  Is  not  the  duty  of  preaching  oacli  Sunday  to  their  parishioners  imperative  on  every 
parish  priest? — Yes;  unless  ho  is  prevented  by  some  legitimate  cause.  The  Council  of 
Trent  has  so  decreed  it. 

55.  Were  there  not  some  instructions  given  in  elocution  in  your  time  in  Maynooth  ? — 
In  my  time,  very  little. 

5G.  Was  not  Mr.  Stack  so  engaged  ? — lie  was,  for  a few  weeks  during  the  Summer  vaca- 
tion, when  the  majority  of  the  students  wore  absent  from  the  College.  During  the  col- 
legiate year  wo  knew  nothing  of  his  services;  at  present,  I am  told,  he  attends  during 
the  Christmas  and  Easter  vacations ; but  as  each  of  these  continue  but  for  one  week,  I con- 
sider but  little  proficiency  can  be  attained. 

57.  Do  you  consider  that  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Latin  language  in  the  classes  of  which 
it  is  the  language  is  on  the  wliolc  advantageous,  looking  to  the  advancement  of  the  study 
itself  of  each  class? — It  is  decidedly  advantageous,  having  regard  to  the  syllogistic  form 
adopted  in  those  classes  ; moreover,  it  is  much  easier  to  give  succinctly  definitions  in  the 
Latin  language  than  in  English. 

58.  Do  you  think  that  the  use  of  the  Latin  language  in  examining  a class,  and  in  answer- 
ing. tends  to  advance  and  porpotuato  the  knowledge  of  that  language  ? — It  certainly  pre- 
serves a knowledge  of  the  language,  but  not  always  its  classical  purity. 

59.  Would  not  the  use  of  the  English  language  in  the  theological  department  tend  to 
facilitate  the  practice  of  preacliing  ? — It  might  certainly  create  a facility  for  catechetical 
explanations,  but  I consider  the  reasons  paramount  for  retaining  the  Latin  language  in  the 
theological  department. 

60.  Is  the  dogmatic  teaching,  generally  speaking,  in  the  syllogistic  form  ? — It  is. 

61.  Are  the  objections  proposed  in  the  same  way? — They  are. 

62.  How  long  did  you  remain  in  the  second  class  of  rhetoric? — One  year. 

63.  Into  what  class  were  you  next  admitted? — The  class  of  logics. 

64.  Did  you  road  in  the  first  class  of  rhetoric? — I did  not.  Such  is  very  common  in 
Maynooth ; and,  generally  speaking,  arises  from  the  peculiar  wants  of  sonre  dioceses. 

65.  Did  those  students  who  did  not  read  in  the  first  class  of  rhetoric  make  much  profi- 
ciency in  English  in  the  second  class? — Many  of  them  made  very  little  proficiency. 

66.  During  the  passage  of  the  students  through  the  theological  classes,  is  not  their 
attention  exclusively  confined  to  the  study  of  flioologj'? — Their  attention  is  principally 
confined  to  the  study  of  theology  and  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  A class  of  ecclesiastical 
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history  has  been  lately  established;  but  I believe  that  is  in  connexion  with  the  class  of  5t;i  October,  1853. 
natural  philosophy. 

67.  Did  yon  study  Hebrew  while  at  Ma3-nooth? — I did  not.  „ . 

68.  Is  not  that  optional  ? — No:  I would  rather  say,  it  is  confined  to  the  students  of  the  ' 

Diniboyne  Establishment,  and  the  students  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  the  class 
of  divinity. 

69.  Is  there  any  instruction  in  music,  in  the  College  of  Maynooth  ? — There  is  instruction  Music, 
in  the  Gregorian  note. 

TO.  Is  such  instruction  necessary?— Certainly.  The  music  belonging  to  the  ceremonies 
and  offices  of  the  Church  is  arranged  in  this  note;  and  the  duty  of  singing  that  music 
usually  devolves  on  tlie  clergy. 

71.  Do  you  consider  the  instruction  given  in  the  Gregorian  note  sufficient? — By  no 
means.  Tiiere  is  no  professional  teacher ; and  the  students  who  compose  the  senior  clioir, 
from  which  the  heads  of  the  different  singing  classes  are  selected,  arc  very  often  deficient 
themselves. 

72.  You  consider, then,  the  instruction  in  this  respect  inferior? — Certainly.  Time  and 
method,  so  essential  to  correct  singing,  form  no  part  of  tiie  instructions  given ; a knowledge 
of  the  mere  note  is  the  only  thing  attended  to,  and  even  in  this  proficiency  is  exceedingly 
limited.  For  this  department  the  College  slionld  have  a professional  teacher.  If  the  children 
in  national  schools,  under  profe^ional  management,  have  progressed,  why  not  the  students 
of  Maynooth  ? Tliere  should  also  be  an  organ  in  the  College.  On  the  continent,  in  those 
churclies  wliere  the  Gregorian  note  is  adopted,  there'  is  usually  an  organ  accompaniment. 

Without  some  such  auxiliary,  experience  has  proved  that  the  human  voice  cannot  be  sus- 
tained; it  will  gradually  fall  from  the  original  note,  a fact  that  must  have  occurred  to 
every  student  who  heard  the  choir  singing  in  tJio  College  of  Mavnooth. 

73.  If  tliere  was  an  organ,  some  of  tlic  students  of  taste  could  with  advantage  be 
instructed  in  it? — Certainly. 


74.  Is  it  not  the  fact,  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  where  the  parish  priests  have  to 
perform  divine  worsiiip  there  is  no  organ? — There  are  very  few  organs  to  be  found  in  the 
country  districts ; this  arises  from  their  poverty.  They  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  the 
churches  in  the  cities  and  provincial  towns.  There  are  many  choirs,  however,  whore  organs 
are  not  found ; but  it  is  not  the  Gregorian  note  they  adopt : this,  I may  say,  is  confined  to 
the  ecclesiastical  colleges,  in  the  pi-incipal  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  Maynooth,  there 
is  an  organ. 

75.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  curriculum  of  study  in  any  other  institution  like  that 

of  Maynooth  from  which  the  clergy  are  ordained  for  the  Homan  Catholic  Clmrch? With 

tlie  exception  of  Castlekuock,  where  students  have  been  ordained  for  the  Society  of  St. 

■Vhneent  of  Paul,  I am  not.  I considered  the  English  language  admirably  professed  iu  this 
seminary.  We  had  weelily  compulsory  compositions,  specimens  of  good  style  weekly  read 
to  us  from  the  English  classics;  and  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday  we  had  exercises  iii 
reading  and  declamation,  hi  these  respects  I considered  it  superior  to  Slaynooth. 

_ 76.  Did  the  professors  associate  with  the  students  in  the  College  of  Maynooth? — Out-  Intercourse  oftlie 
side  of  class  there  was  no  intercourse  or  association  whatever.  professors  v-ith  the 

77_.  Intercourse,  then,  between  professor  and  student,  which  is  of  great  importance  in  aootr^^* 
forming  the  disposition,  was  altogether  omitted  ?— '\Tewediuthat  light,  no  such  intercourse 
existed. 


78.  How  many  years  is  it  since  you  left  Maynooth  ? — About  ten  years. 

79.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  standard  of  education  there  now  ? — I think  very  little 
alteration  has  been  made. 

80.  Is  It  not  an  admitted  fact,  that  the  education  of  the  laity  in  Ireland  has  been  very  E])iargoment  of  the' 

much  enlarged  of  late  years? — Certainly.  Tlie  National  Sj'stcm  of  Education  has  education ofthelaity 

opened  the  way  to  improvement,  'i'he  Mechanics’  Institutes  hare  been  also  so  many  late  years, 
auxiliaries. 

8!.  Do  you  think  the  standard  of  general  education  in  the  lower  department  in  May- 
nootii,  sufliciontly  high  for  the  clergy,  having  regard  to  the  enlarged  education  of  the 
laity? — I think  the  standard  of  education  in  Greek  and  Latin  too  high,  while  I consider 
the  standard  of  education  in  Englisli  too  low. 

82.  Was  it  much  the  practice  for  the  students  to  continue  their  classical  studies  after 

they  had  passed  tlirough  the  classes  in  which  they  read  them  as  a matter  of  necessity  '? I 

anew  some  few  students  who,  from  very  great  taste  for  the  classics,  continued  to  read 
them  during  their  senior  studies;  but  such  was  not  general. 

83.  is  it  advisable  to  give  an  entire  year  exclusively  to  natural  philosophy  ?— The  many  Natural  philosophy, 
orauelies  it  embraces  could  not  be  properly  treated  in  less.  Chemistry  is  excluded  from 

the  course,  from  deficiency  of  time. 

matl^'  the  different  treatises  taught  in  a proper  manner? — Tes,  they  are  all  taught 

86.  Are  there  lectures  in  spherical  trigonometry?— Yes.  Trisonomotry. 

clflcri  ° toad  tn  astronomy  ?— Tlie  entire  course.  Vince’s  Treatise  was  the  Astronomy, 

foilowed^^’  the  mathematical  method  of  demonstration  there  adopted  was  always 

students,  at  the  end  of  their  year  of  natural  philosophy,  examined  as  to 

their  proficiency?— Yes.  . 

premiums  given? — ‘Yes;  the  usual  number  is  three,  to  each  of  which 
three  students  may  be  called. 
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46  MATI^OOTH  COMmSSION. 

89.  Is  there  an  advantage  in  confining  the  attention  of  thq  mind  exclusively  to  these 
single  subjects  : for  instance,  logic  exclusively,  one  year  ; natural  philosophy  exclusively 
another  year ; or  would  it  he  ' more  advantageous  if  they  tvere  combined  ? — I think  it  ig 
well  to  relieve  the  mind  by  some  easy  and  interesting  study  when  difficult  and  abstruse 
treatises  are  at  the  same  time  to  he  mastered.  I think  it  is  on  this  principle  that  French 
is  read  with  logics;  and  at  present  a class  of  ecclesiastical  history  is  united  to  the  class  of 
natural  philosophy. 

90.  Some  students  would,  probably,  not  he  able  to  make  any  great  progress  in  the 
mathematics,  and.  that  being  the  case,  their  whole ' year  would  be  lost ; whereas,  if  some 

other  study  were  brought  into  that  year,  they  w’ould-turn  it  to  some  good  account  ? It  is 

certainly  true  that  many  students  are  deficient  in  the  mathematics,  or  early  part  of  natural 
philosophy  studies,  aiyi  who  subsequently  read  the  popular  treatises  exceedingly  well ; for 
such,  a concomitant  study,  as  that  of  ecclesiastical  history,  must  bo  of  advantage. 

91.  Having  been  educated  in  Castleknock  in  the  earlier  part  of  your  career,  you  w'ere 
wellinstructed,  of  course,  in  religion  when  you  entered  Maynooth.  Are  you  of  opinion  that 
for  those  w'ho  have  ]iot  that  advantage,  the  religious  instruction  given  in  Maynooth  is  suf- 
ficient in  the' junior  classes  ? — ^The  religious  instruction  given  in  the  junior  classes  was  con- 
fined to  a weekly  explication  of  the  method  of  meditation.;  and  every  Wednesday  evening 
we  received  an  instruction  from  the  senior  dean  on  the  necessity  of  observing  the  College 
rules.  These  rules  wore  embodied  in  a small  book  called  the  “ Regula  Pietatis.”  If  I 
except  these,  and  a few  instructions  proposed  to  us  on  the  vigOs  of  festivals,  in  the  form 
of  meditation  or  mental  prayer,  I am  not  awaro  o'f  any  other  religious  training  we  received 
while  passing  through  the  junior  classes. 

92.  What  religious  instruction  was  given  in  the  senior  classes  ? — I cannot  specify  any, 
beyond  tlio  meditations  to  which  1 have  already  alluded,  and  which  -were  sometimes  pro- 
posed to  us  iu  the  form  of  a discourse.  We  had  also  a- spiritual  retreat  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  collegiate  year,  and  a second  at  Pentecost,  before  the  reception  of  ordei-s. 

93.  Was  there  no  continuous  course  of  religious  instruction  that  would  be  suitable  to  a 
young  man  at  a certain  period  of  liis  course,  and  again  rising,  as  he  came  nearer  to  the 
priesthood  ? — T am  not  aware  of  any  such  instruction. 

94.  Was  there  any  habitual  reading  of  the  Scripturee? — There  is  a class  of  Sacred 
Scripture  attached  to  the  first  and  second  classes  of  rhetoric;  which  is  held  every  Saturday. 
During  the  four  years  of  divinity,  there  is  also,  a class  of  Sacred  Scripture  every  Wednesday 
and  Saturday  in  the  reading  of  which  the  utmost  industry  is  employed.  But  independently 
of  these,  I liave  Icnown  students  to  employ  their  leisure  time  in  other  yeai’s  in  this  study. 

95.  Was  the  instruction  which  you  say  w'as  given  on  the  vigils  of  festivals  proposed  in 
certain  points  ? — Yes ; it  was  proposed  in  the  form  of  a meditation,  divided  into  points; 
those  points  wore  enlarged  on  by  the  clergyman  proposing  them. 

96.  Was  not  tho  College,  iu  your  time,  divided  into'  two  distinct  parts — namely,  the 
senior  and  junior  house? — It  was. 

97.  What  were  the  nunihcrs  in  each  ? — If  I remember  well,  about  300  in  the  senior 
house,  and  150  in  the  junior. 

98.  Would  it  he  an  advantage,  as  regards  the  discipline  of  the  house  and  the  better 
instruction  of  the  students,  if  the  senior  students  wore  divided  ? — I have  certainly  known  a 
few  instances  where  evil  has  resulted  from  association  between  the  students  of  the  class  of 
natural  philosophy  and  tlie  senior  divines.  Judghig  from  the  system  adopted  in  eccle- 
siastical colleges  on  the  Continent,  I think  such  a division  would  have  its  advantages. 

99.  Can  you  suggest  any  mode  of  raising  the  standard  of  English  education  in  May- 
nooth?— I would  certainly  suggest  tliat  English  composition  should  be  added  to  the 
entrance  programme,  for  I consider  composition,  in  any  language,  tho  best  test  of  pro- 
ficieny.  ^ If  the  candidate,  then,  for  admission  were  called  on  to  write  a short  essay  on 
some  historical  subject,  by  such  essay  his  knowledge  iu  history  could  be  ascertained ; so, 
too,  could  his  knowledge  of  tho  rules  of  English  grammar  and  orthography ; and  if  he 
were  subsequently  obliged  to  read  his  essay,  he  would  give  proof  of  his  good  reading  and 
correct  pronunciation.  The  same  knowledge  could  be  nearly  arrived  at,  were  translation 
substituted  in  tho  Greek  and  Latiir  authors  for  verbal  construing.  In  reference  to  the 
English  teaching  in  the  College,  I wo'uld  suggest  the  adoption  of  more  frequent  compul- 
sory English  compositions,  more  frequent  reading  from  the  good  English  classics,  and 
instructions  in  the  method  of  preparing  a good  discourse.  I think,  too,  that  tire  services 
of  Mr.  Stack  should  be  retained  for  a larger  period  of  the  collegiate  year,  and  that  they 
sliorild  not  be  confined  merely  to  vacations.  And  as  apreservative  for  the  English  knowledge 
thus  acquired  in  the  junior  classes,  I tlriirk  frequent  historical  essays  could  be  introduced 
in  the  class  of  ecclesiastical  history,,  in  the  year  of  natural  philosophy.  What  I now  sug- 
gest may  be  in  existence  ; but  in  this  examination  I principally  speak  from  my  personal 
knc^vledge  while  a student  in  the  College  of  Slaynooth. 

[_Theidtness  withdrew.l 
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Thuesday,  6xh  October,  1853. 

Uie  Rev.  Henry  Neville,  exammed. 

1.  Yon  me  the  professor  of  first  year’s  theology  at  Majnootii,  ore  you  not  ’—Yes 
theoloa"? -Yes  “ *e  system  rf  lecturing  by  the  pijessms  of 

3.  Will  you  hare  the  kintlness  to  amplify  your-  answer  lipOn  that  .point ’—At  present 
each  professor  of  theology  has  to  grre  two  lectures  a day  for  four  days  of  Uie  iSek 
Mondaj  s,  Tuesday  J Thursdays,  and  Fridays,  and  one  lectm-e  on  Saturdays^.  The  improTO- 
ment  that  we  look  for,  is,  that  each  professor  should  hare  to  give  only  one  lecture  S each 
day  ; and  tnis,  we  say,  could  be  eSected  without  at  all  diminishing  the  number  of  lectnrea 
that  the  students  will  hare  to  attend.  Thus,  at  present,  there  toeVr  olasserof  throlo?y 
consisting  on  an  oTcrage  of  about  seventy  each,  and  four  professors,  one  for  each  We 
propose  that  tlie  four  classes  be  formed  into’  two  larger  classes,  and  that  onrpiofessor 
should  lecture  them  in  tlie  morning,  tliat  is,  from  half-|ast  ten  to  lialf.past  elevL  fe  do° 
matic  flieology,  and  another  professor  lecture  them  from  two  to  three  in  morTtheolon 
Thus  the  students  will  have  the  same  number  of  lectures  to  attend  as  in  ihe  present 
arrangeinent,  and  the  same  quantity  of  business  will  be  gone  through  in  the  rai  Set 
time  shall  be  at  the  command  of  the  professors  to  prepare  their  lectures  with  Ser  cie 
and  lesearch  and  also  to  arrange,  concurrently  with  their  teaching,  now  treatises  of 
theology,  or  to  accommodate  existing  ones  to  local  pecnliaritids-a  matter  oT  the  gieate^ 

pletelfimnssT  the  proSslsls  S c“ 

t w"  iT™*';]:  f ‘ ^ ; “'J  ‘lo  Pteperatory  study 

6.  Would  not  ftat  plan  make  the  classes  too  large  ?— I think  hot.  The  clis  of  Scrip 

JSsZttwTS^fS  ttZeT  >’'  “u; 

uj  uxe  piuifjbbor.  i.1  tlie  students  aaiiswermjrm  thpsp  hp  inapf'Tivnto  £c  ■ m <•  n 

matter  discussed  un  to  that  Zl'«  ^ n «t  Christmas,  in  the 

aese  .rr?£rsufflSdSlSZ°^^^^^^  “ ‘ie  whole  year. 

Wdays.  ^ ^ professors  have  but  one  class  on 

« mtrSZZtZSfiS  “ Your  class  would 

Iogy~?_Yes“  ™ 8og™‘io  theology,  and  one  in  the  eTening,  hi  moral  tlieo- 

seri  w?t°.T  ““  “oral  and  dogmatic  theology  giTcn  at  present  ’—At  pro 

4’  m.d  oftheZl^te  sLtSit 

- 

''ZZ‘>'“>»8y  Z WeSSdar'"  ?-They  gceive  no 

*ss;sreZrifaSersSZ'“?«  "f *1‘“^“8Y  from  the  tliree  senior 
? lectjzre  in  eccleswTf.!l  1,?^^  A^"o  students  m tize  first  class  of  theology  receive 
eetare  in  theology  ■ the  studeS’  of^th  theological  students  receive  one 

•lastadentsofi^ZlassaZtZfe  :ZetSSZsSr^  “ ^ 

Y-o„idh.jzsrmZo“rhrm:Ss 


Eev.  Henry  Nerille. 


Suggested  alteration 
ui  Divinity  Ctasses. 


Statement  of 
witness's  -view’s  o 
that  point. 


Present  distribution 
of  teaching  in  Moral 
and  Dogmatic 
Theology. 
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17 

Eev.  Henry  Neville. 
Suggested  alteration 
in  Divinity  Classes. 


TJie  lai-gencss  of  llie 
class,  under  the  pro- 
posed system,  no 
ground  of  objection. 


18.  Independently  of  the  advantage  of  more  leisure  to  the  professors,  you  seem  to  con- 
template an  advantage  in  the  students  pursuing  two  courses  at  tlie  same  time  ? — What  I 
stated  was,  that  in  every  other  Catholic  college  the  classes  of  dogmatic  and  of  moral  tlieo- 
logy  are  conducted  at  the  same  time,  hand-in-hand. 

1 0.  By  two  different  professors  ?— Yes,  by  two  diiierent  professors  everywhere ; and  I sug- 
gested the  propriety  of  conforming  bur  mode  of  teaching  to  one  universally  prevailing,  But 
there  is  a utility  in  this  system  of  teaching  theology  which  I may  exemplify.  The  treatise 
I teach  now  is  that  “De  Sacramentis  in  genere.”  In  it  are  discussed  dognratic  questions 
relating  to  the  sacraments,  and  also  moral  or  practical-questions,  both  (dosely  connected; 
the  questions  regarding  piuctice  arising  out  of  dogmatic  truths,  frequently  determined  by 
dogmatic  piinciples,  and  in  trun  seiving  to  illusti’ate  those  truths  and  principles. 
Ob°v iously  these  studies  should  not  be  separated  by  reading  the  dogmatic  business  at  one 
part  of  the  year,  and  tiie  moral  at  another,  but  should  proceed  conjointly,  the  corresponding 
subjects  in  both  being  read  simultaneously.  The  diversifying  of  the  study,  which  expe- 
rience proves  to  be  of  very  great  assistance  to  the  student,  may  be  considered  as  another 
advantage  in  tliis  system. 

20.  The  only  objection  seems  to  he,  making  so  very  lai'ge  a class  as  HO  ? — ■!  do  not 
tliiiik  there  is  any  ground  for  objection  in  that. 

91.  Is  not  thirty  considered,  in  most  places,  a very  good  class  in  theology  ? — I should 
say  not.  In  seminaries  they  must  be  content  with  that,  or  even  a smaller  number ; but  in 
colleges  of  note  the  classes  are  much  larger.  The  theological  classes  at  the  Homan  Uni- 
versity exceed  2»0.  There  is  not  a sufficiently  stimulating  emulation  among  the 
students  of  a small  class.  The  emulation  increases  with  the  numher ; and  I am,  therefore, 
of  opinion  that  the  studies  of  the  liouse  would  be  promoted  considerably  it  tlie  classes 
were  enlarged.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it;  the  competitors  would  be  more  numerous, 
and  the  distinction  acquired  by  the  successful  oire  necessarily  greater,  for  the  student  who 
receives  a prize  among  l-fO  will  prove  himself  of  higher  merit  than  he  who  obtains  his 
prize  in  a class  of  seventy.  There  is  a rather  remarkable  fact  it  may  be  ■well  to  mention 
lierc.  We  find  from  experience  that,  frequently,  one  class  has  a gi-eat  number  of  persons 
of  talent  in  it,  and  the  next  class  very  few : the  distribution  of  talent  in  the  classes  is 
remarkably  unequal;  the  result  is,  that  an  equal  number  of  persons  get  on  the  Duuboyne 
out  of  the  inferior  class,  and  receive  as  many  prizes,  and  of  the  same  vtrlue,  as  those  of 
the  more  talented  one ; and  even,  in  some  instances,  persons  succeed  in  obtaining  the 
Bunboyne  who  are  absolutely  imfit  for  that  distinction.  That  inconvenience  would  be 
obviated  by  combining  two  classes  in  one. 

22.  You  would  get  a •v.'ider  area  of  selection  ? — Yes. 

23.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  curricula  of  other  Colleges? — Sufficiently-  I know 
the  general  mode  of  teaching.  In  Rome,  for  instance,  there  is  a distinct  Professor  of 
Dogmatic  and  Moral  Theology ; they  never  think  of  combining  them.  The  students 
attend  the  dogmatic  class  one  hour  of  the  day,  and  the  moral  class  another.  In  the 
smallest  seminary  in  France,  they  have  tlistinct  professors. 

2-1.  Is  there  not  this  objection  to  your  suggestion — that  there  would  be  very  great  dis- 
content among  the  men  of  the  junior  class  called  up  to  compete  with  those  who  had  been 
studying  the  geireral  science  of  theology  a year  longer  than  themselves  ? — ^Whatever  dis- 
advantage the  junior  class  labours  under  one  year  will  be  compensated  by  a corresponding 
advantage  the  next;  for  the  class  that  competes  -with  the  senior  class  this  year  will  itself 
compete  ■with  a junior  class  next  year. 

25.  Would  not  the  alteration  wliich  you  pi-opose  also  involve  an  alteration  in  the 
arrangements  in  the  junior  department,  which  itself  might  ho  advisable — namely,  that  of 
combining  two  subjects  by  uniting  two  classes  in  one  ? — I think  the  alteration  might  he 
advantageously  extended  to  the  junior  classes.  . , 

20.  Your  arrangement  would  break  up  tlie  system,  of  single  year’s  men,  and  the  division 
of  one  year,  two  years,  and  three  years;  they  would  be  combined  in  periods  of  two  years, 
but  in  tiie  upper  department  you  would  have  two  large  classes  ; the  one  studying  dogmatic 
theology,  under  what  is  now  termed  the  Professor  of  the  first  year’s  theology,  and  who 
would  become  Junior  Professor  of  Dogmatic  Theology,  and  the  other  studying  under  the 
professor  of  the  second  year’s  theology,  who  might  become  Junior  Professor  of  Mom 
Tlieology  ; there  would  he  a cimiiculum  of  two  years,  and  they  would  then  pass  mto  ffie 
senior  department,  and  be  under  the  Senior  Professor  of  Dogmatic  Theology,  and  the 
Senior  Professor  of  Moral  Theology  ? — Yes,  exactly  so. 

27.  In  the  lower  school,  there  should  be,  in  .your  opinion,  an  analogous  arrangement  _ 

I do  not  think  the  change  for  the  junior  classes  equally  necessary;  1 am,  however,  of  opi- 
nion that  even  in  them  it  may  be  made  with  advantage.  _ . 

28.  So  that  tliey  ■u’oukl  come  up  in  two  years  ? — Yes.  There  is  another  advantage  m 

combining  the  classes  of  theology  ■which  just  now  occiu's  to  me ; it  is  that  the  students  i 
tlic  junior  class  would  derive  considerable  advantage  from  being  engaged  in  ' g 

with  tlie  students  of  the  class  above  them ; their  immediate  seniors  who  had  i^ead 
year’s  theologj’,  for  tlie  students  of  the  same  department  do  confer  a good  deal  on  the  su 
ject  matter  of  their  study,  and  those  men  would  he  better  qualified  to  understand  eve 
new  portion  of  theology  than  the  juniors  who  had  not  read  any  theology  at  all. 

20.  Would  you  confine  a professor  permanently  to  his  own  branch,  going 
original  system,  or  change  it  among  them  each  year  ? — I w'ould  not  confine  each  pro  c 
to  the  same  depaidment  permanently,  as  that  would  be  ri’ksome  and  unimproving. 
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30.  Do  you  think  that  a similar  evil  exists  iii  the  lower  classes  of  the  students  heing  Oik  October  1833 

confined  too  much  to  one  special  study  successively,  and  would  not  what  you  suggest  in  the  

senior  class  be  an  advantage  in  the  junior,  namely,  that  two  classes  should  be  bracketed 

together  instead  of  being  in  successive  years,  so  that  each  student  should  not  be  confined 

for  his  one  year  to  one  branch  of  study,  but  pursue  tn-o  branches  of  study  along  side  of  po^Wnation  of 

each  other  ? — I think  it  would  be  an  improvement ; and  I may  state,  that  there  are  a number  <^asses. 

of  students,  who  apply  themselves  successfully  to  other  studies  hut  on  whom  tlie  physic  year 

is  really  lost. 

81.  The  Commissioners  are  led  to  think  from  what  has  been  stated,  that  too  short  a 
period  is  given  to  tlie  study  of  the  Greek  language  in  the  College ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  department  of  physical  science  eorajirehends  too  large  a field  of  subjects  to  be  studied 
vith  advantage  in  a single  year.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  by  combining  the  two  upper 
classes  of  the  lower  department  in  one,  so  that  they  should  be  able  to  study  tlieir  logic 
and  ethics  during  two  years,  and  a curriculum  of  phj^sical  study  also  in  one  of  the  two  * 

years— proceeding,  therefore,  j>riri  paam  in  the  two  studies  would  be  an  advantage  as  com- 
pared with  the  present  system  ? — I do  not  see  exactly  liow  it  would  enable  them  to  have  a 
larger  course  of  Greek  study ; at  present  Greek  is  read  only  in  the  classes  of  humanity 
and  rhetoric. 

32.  They  do  not  read  Greek  in  the  logic  year  ?— The  course  is  this In  the  first  year 
are  read  the  classics  of  the  limiianity  course ; in  the  second,  those  of  tlic  rhetoric ; in  the 
third,  logic,  metaphysics,  ethics,  and  French ; and  in  the  I'ourth  year,  physics,  and  some 
mathematical  science ; so  that  there  is  no  study  of  Greeii  after  the  first  two  years. 

33.  And  then  the  consequence  is,  that  many  of  tlie  students  totally  forget  all  their  Greek  Qroel- 
bsfore  they  get  to  theology  at  all  ?— Yes,  or  very  soon  after. 

81.  Gan  you  suggest  how  that  could  be  remedied  in  the  most  suitable  manner;  do  you  think 
that  eiicoiiriigemeiit  and  facility  should  be  given  for  the  continued  study  of  Greek  ?— Yes. 

35.  Could  yoii  suggest  any  mode  by  whicli  that  could  be  ariived  at  ?— I do  not  think  it  Sus-estiojis  for  pro- 
would  be  a sufficient  ground  for  the  creation  of  a new  prol'essorship ; I think  it  should  be  molhig  that  study, 
provided  for  by  getting  some  of  tlie  present  professors  to  give  an  hour  or  two  in  the  week 

to  a permanent  class  ot  Greek;  that  hour  or  two,  taking  the  place  of  one  or  two  of  their 
present^classes,  or  that  it  should  be  done  by  lectures  given  bj'^  the  Dimhoyne  students. 

36.  You  think  that  the  Dimboyne  students  might  be  made  available  for  the  instruction  Employment  of 

of  the  other  students  ? — I think  the^’’  might,  and  ought.  Dmiboyno  students. 

37.  Yon  are  aware  that  it  is  so  contemplated  by  ihe  Statute,  and  you  think  that  the 
object  of  the  Statute  should  be  carried  out? — Yes,  decidedly. 

_ 38.  Have  yon  thought  of  any  plan  for  caiT3’ing  it  out  ? — I never  have  thought  of  defi- 
nitely marking  out  the  details  of  the  plan,  hut  I do  not  think  it  can  be  very  difficult. 

89.  You  studied  yourself  in  the  Logic  Class  at  Maynooth,  did  you  not  ? — I studied  in 
tliat  class,  and  afterwards  taught  it  for  a year,  before  I was  made  Professor  of  Theologj'. 

40,  What  are  tlie  subjects  on  which  you  lectured  in  that  class  ? — The  treatises  from 
which  the  Professor  of  Logic  lectures  are  the  Lyons  Course  of  Philosoph)'. 

Irench  or  Latin  language  ? — Latin.  It  is  reprinted  in  Dublin  for  Lo"1c 
the  College.  There  are  three  tracts,  “Logica,”  “ Metaphysica,”  “ Ethica.”  The  tract 
Logica  treats  of  definition,  of  the  natm-e  and  vaiietics  of  terms,  the  nature  and  the 
quahtiGs  of  propositions,  the  kinds  of  propositions,  syllogisms,  the  rules  of  syllogisms, 
and  various  kinds  of  argumentation,  in  its  first  part;  in  the  second  pnit,  it  discusses  the' 
motives  of  jiulgment.  In  the  first  part,  the  student  is  taught  the  abstract  rules  of  logic, 
and  in  the  second,  the  condition  of  the  applicability  of  these  rules,  that  is,  the  existence  of 
certain  means  in  men  of  discovering  real  absolute  truth — actual  existence.  These  means 
or  sources  of  actual  knowledge  are  enumerated,  and  explained  and  established.  “ Sensus 
m mus,  which  informs  him  of  the  present  actual  state  of  his  own  mind,  the  ideas  he 
ms,  tlie  judgment  he  forms,  the  sensations  he  experiences,  and  soon.  “Evidentia,” 
pom  mw  out  the  relations  between  ideas,  their  agreement  or  disagreement.  “ Memoiia,” 
y V uch  we  become  cognizant  of  former  conscious  states  of  our  minds.  “ Kelatio  son- 
suum,  through  which  we  arc  made  aware  of  material  existence.  “ Testimonium  Homiuum,” 
on  WHICH  we  rely  tor  our  knowledge  of  facts  occurring  not  in  our  presence, &c. 

addition  to  logic,  you  dso  studj'  ethics  ?— hletaphysics  and  ethics.  The  meta-  JXotapliytics. 
commences  with  what  are  called  general  metaphysics,  which  teach  the 
of  bemgs,  such  as  the  natiue  of  possibility  and  of  essence,  of  natiu-e, 
c'lllori ti  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  and  the  general  qualities  of  being,  as  they  are 
snpr.;ni  qualities.  After  general  metaphysics,  comes  the  treatise  of 

Inr*ro”  ♦ wliich  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  one  regards  God,  the  “ Spiritus 

In  the  other  regards  the  human  mind,  “spiritus  creatiis,'’  andis  called  psychology, 

tion^  ai'giiments,  the  existence  of  God,  and  meet  fJie  ohjec- 

DienHm!  +1  pass  on  to  establish  the  various  attributes  of  God,  and 

part  wc  + ^®  P^'i“cipal  errors  that  have  been  broached  regarding  tJiera.  In  the  second 
exnerif.11^'^^^  *1®  human  soul,  its  spirituality,  its  simplicity,  its  power  of  thinking, 

varinno  sensations,  fornimg  judgments,  reasoning— entering  meantime  into  the 
other-?  tliit  philosophers,  Descartes,  Mallebranche,  Clai'ke,  Locke,  and  any 

p+c  deem  fit  to  introduce  ; but  those  mentioned  are  treated  of  in 


die  tracts  themselves. 
43.  Ib  metaphysics 


a human,  tliat 


T es ; in  etliics  we  first  treat  of  tlie  nature  and  circumstances  of  i 


IS,  an  imputable  act,  then  lay  down  the  internal  rule  of  morals,  namely, 
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Authors  referred  to 
on  the  subjects  of 
metaphysics  and 
ethics.  , 


Combination  of 
Logic  and  Natural 
Pliiio30j)liy  Classes. 


Latin  the  language' 
of  the  Logic  Class. 
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conscience,  and  explain  its  nature,  the  various  Mnds  of  consciences,  the  timorous  con- 
science, the  lax  conscience,  the  scrupulous  conscience,  the  erroneous  conscience ; we  then 
pass  to  what  is  termed  the  external  rule  of  morality,  which  is  law,  and  discuss  various 
questions  relating  to  the  natural  law,  whence  it  derives  its  force,  whether  it  can  be  dis- 
pensed with,  even  by  God;  refuting,  as  we  proceed,  the  opposite  errors  of  Hobbes, 
Spinoza,  &c.  These  three  sets  of  subjects  form  the  study  of  the  logic  year. 

44.  Is  the  study  of  ethics  confined  to  tlie  study  of  natural  law?— We  do  not,  in  our 
study  of  ethics,  investigate  any  hut  the  natural  law. 

45.  You  do  not  go  to  questions  of  positive  law? — No;  those  are  reserved  for  a spiecial 
treatise  of  theology. 

46.  These  treatises  being  the  Lyons  coui-se,  does  the  professor  at  all  refer  to  any  of  the 
treatises  of  Aristotle  on  metaphysics,  or  etiiics,  or  topics,  or  any  of  those  subjects  ? — Not 
to  the  treatises  of  Aristotle  himself,  these  are  too  difficult  and  too  complicated  for  an 
elementary  course  of  studies,  hut  the  Professor  frequently  refers  to_  logicians  and  meta- 
physicians who  have  made  Aristotle  their  text-book,  to  Latin  writers  generally,  those 
called  scholastics.  Ijideed,  our  treatise  itself  is  the  logic  of  Aristotle  made  elementary. 

47.  Will  you  mention  a few  of  the  autliors  you  refer  to  ? — We  refer  to  tlie  writers  of  the 
rival  schools  of  Scotists  and  Thomists  on  tlie  points  controverted  between  them,  also  to 
Sanderson,  Drouas,  and  the  “ ars  cogitandi,”  and  amongst  the  moderns  to  Noget,  La 
Coudre,  to  Dmowsld,  a very  celebrated  professor  of  logic  in  Kome ; and  Ubaghs,  who  is 
now,  I thinlc,  president  of  one  of  the  Louvaine  Colleges.  Tliere  are  several  others  on 
special  subjects  referred  to — for  instance,  Berkely,  whom  we  read  in  class  occasionally. 

48.  Berkely’s  Minute  Pliilosopher  ?— We  generally  read  Berkely  for  the  purpose  of 
refuting  his  theory  of  the  non-existence  of  matter. 

49.  The  Greek  language  is  not  at  all  used  in  this  class,  is  it? — The  study  of  Greek 
ceases  when  the  student  commences  logic. 

50.  Does  not  the  subject-matter  of  this  class  embrace  a very  wide  field  of  subjects  ?— It 
does,  and  a very  interesting  one. 

51.  Are  you  now  of  opinion  or  not,  looking  at  the  large  field  of  mental  pliilosophy 
which  is  discussed  in  the  Logic  Class  as  distinguished  from  the  large  body  of  physical 
philosophy  in  the  other  classes,  that  the  biennial  course  might  he  very  advantageously 
given  up  to  the  study  of  each  by  the-  side  of  one  another? — I am  decidedly  of  tliat  opinion. 
I think,  even  granting  that  they  have  only  the  same  time  in  the  two  years  for  each  study 
which  they  have  now  in  the  one,  that  still  the  more  lengthened  period  given  to  each  will 
enable  them  to  digest  it  better.  Besides,  the  study  of  the  physical  sciences  simultaneously 
with  the  logic,  will  afford  an  opportimity  of  exercising  the  latter. 

52.  Will  you  just  go  back  for  a moment  to  the  classes  of  humanity — in  the  Rhetoric 
Class  the  second  hook  of  Aristotle’s  Rhetoric  is  studied,  is  it  not  ? — I never  read  in 
Rlietovic  Class  in  Maynooth ; but  1 have  heard  that  it  is  optional  with  the  professor  to 
introduce  it  or  not.  Tffie  present  professor  has  introduced  it,  hut  not  as  a fixed  class-book ; 
I believe  he  varies  tlie  books  every  two  or  three  years. 

53.  You  ai-e  not  aware  whether  the  Thii-d  Book  of  Rhetoric  upon  style  is  used  ?— No,  I 
am  not  aware  of  that. 

54.  Is  the  language  of  the  Logic  Class  exclusively  Latin  ? — ^Yes. 

55.  Are  these  difficult  subjects  all  taught  exclusively  in  Latin,  and  so  answered  ?— Yes, 
except  for  the  first  week  or  fortnight ; the  students  are  tlien  rather  stiff  in  their  Tiatin,  and 
the  professor,  as  he  finds  it  necessary,  passes  into  English  now  and  then. 

50.  When  you  were  Professor  of  Logic,  did  yon  find  that  many  of  the  students  lost  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  year  from  want  of  familiarity  with  speaking  Latin  ? — I think 
not;  the  difficulty,  as  long  as  it  continued,  was  in  expressing  themselves,  not  in  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  subject  from  the  Latin — the  Latin  of  our  treatises  is  sufficiently  simple. 

57.  You  thinlc  that  they  were  all  capable  ? — Yes ; a student  of  ordinary  ability  is  able  to 
speak  Latin  very  well  at  bis  Christmas  examination. 

58.  Latin,  I presume,  is  not  the  language  of  physical  science  ? — No._ 

59.  Do  you  conceive  it  to  he  the  most  advantageous  mode  of  discussing  questions 
involved  in  logic  and  metaphysics,  to  confine  the  teaching  of  it  to  Latin  ? — I do ; there 
are  terms  in  both  sciences,  but  particularly  in  metaphysics,  consecrated  by  use,  whose 
meanings,  tJiough  perfectly  definite,  cannot  he  translated  into  corresponding  English  terms, 
but  must  be  conveyed  m an  explanation. 

00.  Would  it  not  he  possible  to  adhere  to  those  terms,  and  yet  employ  the  Enghsb 

laiio-uage  ? I think  there  is  a pointedness  in  the  Latin  language,  and  a conciseness  that 

suits  it  very  much  to  the  teaching  of  logic. 

61.  Do  you  think  that  the  mind  as  fully  embraces  the  whole  of  these  subjects,  when 
confined  to  a learned  language  as  when  taught  or  discussed  in  the  common  language  in 
wliich  a man  thinks  ?— I tliink  a person  who  reads  his  logic  in  Latin,  and  answers  upon  it 
in  Latin,  comes  even  to  think  in  Latin  upon  logical  subjects. 

62.  Does  it  not  rather  lead  to  a teclmical  mode  of  thought  than  otherwise,  and  to  the 
danger  of  mistaldng  words  for  ideas  ?— I do  not  think  so  ; the  terms  we  use  have  all  very 
definite  meanings,  and  in  most  instances  have  not  been  translated,  hut  adopted  in  their 
Latin  form  by  such  writers  as  have  written  on  logic  in  spoken  languages.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  words  “ Conversa,  convertenda” — “ subalternans,  suhalternata” — “ comprehensio  et 
extensio”— the  term  “ medium”  when  speaking  of  contradictory  propositions— the  terns 
“ Dictum,  modus”  in  the  modal  propositions,  and,  indeed,  the  entire  terminology  of  syllogisms. 
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63.  Are  the  Commissioners  right  in  supposing  that  you  teach  these  sciences  after  a OtA  1833. 

strictly  scholastic  inethod  ? — I would  not  say  sti-ictly  scholastic,  we  do  not  follow  the  

schoolman  into  their  more  abstruse  and  unimportant  speculations — as,  for  instance 

“ Quomodo  ens  contrahatur  ad  inferiora  ejus,”  &c.  ‘ ’ Rev.  Henry  Neville. 

64.  To  make  logic  practical,  is  it  not  deshahle  that  the  student  should  be  accustomed  to  Study  of  logic 

treat  matters  in  the  form  in  which  they  -will  be  presented  to  him  afterwards  by  his  flock  in  clilcfly  looked  upon 
English  ? — Logic  is  a practical  pursuit  for  om-  students,  not  merely  in  the  way  you  h to 

contemplate,  but  also  as  preparatory  to  the  study  of  tlieology  and  the  discussion  of  the  doc- 

tiiual  questions  they  shall  have  to  investigate  therein.  It  is  chiefly  in  this  way  that  it  is  a 
practical  pursuit  for  them ; and  as  those  studies  are  conducted  in  Latin,  the  propriety  of 
acquii'iug  logic  in  that  language  is  quite  obvious.  I would  not,  however,  exclude  the 
object  you  propose.  I only  say  that  it  is  not  our  sole  nor  our  principal  end  in  tliis  study. 

65.  Is  the  Latin  of  the  class-room  scholastic  Latin  rather  than  classical  Latin  ? Yes'- 

not  crabbedly  scholastic.  Some  of  our  writers  write  what  I may  venture  to  call  classical 
scholastic  Latin,  which  we  endeavour  to  imitate  as  much  as  possible. 

66.  If  you  illustrate  by  reference  to  the  modern  writers,  you  must  translate  those  modem 
rmters  into  another  language  ? — No  ; we  read  them  in  the  language  in  which  they  have 
written. 

07.  Then  those  modern  writers  have  contrived  to  deal  with  tliis  difficulty  of  the  defini- 
tions of  logic  without  the  aid  of  writing  in  the  Latin  language  ? — Some  have,  and  some 
have  not ; and,  as  I have  stated  already,  they  have  adopted  the  Latin  terminology. 

68.  You  alluded  to  Locke  and  Clarke  ?— Yes  ;•  birt  neither  has  left  us  a complete  system 
of  logic  or  metaphysics.  Clarke  has  treated  some  metaphysical  questions  remarkably 
well  in  English,  in  his  “ Demonstration  of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God however,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  both  w'ould  have  managed  their  subject  better  in  Latin. 

69.  This  alteration  which  the  Commissioners  have  been  considering  would  entail  an 
alteration  in  the  junior  classes  of  the  junior  departments — for  instance,  with  regard  to  the 
two  hmnanities,  supposing  they  were  combined  in  a biennial  curriculum  inS;ead  of  an 
annual  one,  would  there  be  any  objection  to  tliat? — I can  see  none.  I think  it  would 
be  more  easily  effected  in  those  classes  than  in  the  Logic  and  Physic  Classes. 

70.  You  have  stated,  in  your  answer  to  a former  question,  that  the  house  treatises  are  House  treatises. 
Delahogue’s  Theologia  Dogmatica  and  Scatdni’s  Theologia  Moralis.  What  are  the  Com- 
missioners to  understand  by  “ house  treatises  Those  adopted  by  the  College  Trustees 

for  the  use  of  the  students,  in  which  their  lessons  are  marked  by  the  professors^ 

71.  In  fact  they  are  to  indicate  the  course  of  study  to  the  students  ?— Yes  ; just  as  tlie 
Lyons  treatises  do  in  philosophy. 

72.  Are  they  to  be  regarded  as  an  expression  of  the  opinions  of  the  house  ? No, 

decidedly  not ; tliey  contain  several  opinions  not  adopted  in  the  College. 

73.  They  are  merely  text-books  adopted  as  the  most  convenient? — Yes;  in  which  to 
mark  the  lessons.  The  professor  follows  them  as  closely  as  he  can  in  the  examiniug  of  the 
students ; but  is,  in  many  instances,  forced  to  depart  from  them,  and  give  explanations  of 
his  own. 

74.  You  have  stated  that  you  also  refer  to  other  writers  in  dogmatic  tlieology— such  as  Writers  iudogmatic 

Suai-ez,  De  Lugo,  Becauus,  Tournely,  &c.  ? — Yes.  theologyreferredto. 

75.  Are  those  scholastic  treatises  ? — Not  all. 

76.  Will  you  specify  which  are  the  scholastic  writers  ?—De  Lugo  discusses  scholastic 
questions,  but  does  not  confine  himseK  to  them;  his  dogmatic  and  moral  writings  are 
iiicompapble.  Suarez  has  treated  nearly  the  same  subjects,  and  his  character  as  a theolo- 
gical wi-iter  is  scarcely  inferior.  Becauus  is  both  scholastic  and  controversial.  Tomr- 
nely’s  work  comprises  the  whole  course  of  dogmatic  theology ; it  is  styled  “ Prelectioiies 
Theological  quas  habuit  in  Scholis  Sorbonicis  Honoratus  Tournely.” 

77.  Is  he  a modem  wiiter  ? — No,  of  150  yeai-s  ago. 

adopted,  do  you  think  that  the  professors  could  write  out  treatises  E.^podiency  of  pro- 
on  dinerent  subjects  ? — Yes  ; for,  beside  that  they  would  have  more  time  at  their  disposal,  fcssors  preparing 
they  would  have  also  more  vigour  for  such  a task  than  they  can  feel  at  present,  when  the  treatises, 
whole  day  is  occupied,  either  in  teaching  or  preparation  for  teaching.  And,  really,  nothing 
can  be  more  desirable ; for  we  have  not  any  printed  theology  at  present  that  we  can  point 
to  and  say,  “ this  is  the  theology  of  the  professors  of  Maynootli.” 

79.  They  are  desirous  of  having  one  which  really  expresses  their  own  views?— Yes. 

80.  That  would,  probably,  only  answer  for  a time  ? — It  would  he  very  likely  to  continue. 

Succeeding  professors  may  differ  on  a point  here  and  there,  but  the  substance  they  would  he 
agreed  upon,  as  they  would,  or  most  of  them,  have  studied  in  Maynooth  themselves. 

professors  would  generally  feel  it  satisfactory  to  tliemselves  that  the  opinions 
winch  they  profess  should  be  fairly  understood  by  all  ?— Yes ; and  I will  ventm-e  to  assert 
mat,  both  m the  opinions  and  the  manner  of  treating  certain  subjects  of  several  of  tiie 
tneolopcal  writers,  there  are  things  that  we  would  unanimously  condemn,  and  which  are, 
nevertheless,  every  day  urged  as  objections  against  Ma5mooth. 

82.  Is  It  the  usual  practice  in  the  universities  for  the  body  of  professors  to  have  text- 
oooks  oi  their  own  helongiug  to  their  special  classes  ?— Yes ; and  not  only  in  universities 
^mte,  almost  every  seminary  in  France  has  a theology  of  its  own. 
ir.  T?  V ^ of  St.  Liguori  on  moral  theology,  which  you  use,  a treatise  in  Latin  or 

m ftahan  ?— In  Latin. 

84.  You  liave  alluded  to  the  employment  of  the  Dunboyne  students  in  the  instruction  Employment  of 

h 2 
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Dunboyne  Students 
in  teaching. 


Entrance  Esaraina- 
tion—EnglisliGram- 

Eule  on  that  subject 
not  enforced. 


Instruction  in  Eng- 
lish. 


Irish  language. 
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of  tlie  juniors ; m what  mode  do  you  think  they  could  best  be  employed,  or  what  is  the 
idea  that  you  have  as  to  the  mode  in  which  tiiey  could  be  employed  in  accordance  -with 
the  Statutes  ? — I think  their  seiwices  might  be  availed  of  for  continuing  the  study  of 
Greek  among  the  students  of  philosophy  and  divinity.  They  might  also  he  occasionally 
employed  as  lecturers  iu  theology. 

8- 5.  You  are  aware,  probabl}*.  that  the  Statutes  contemplate  that  at  times  they  may  take 
part  in  the  instniction  in  philosophy  and  humanity? — Yes. 

8().  Arc  you  of  opinion  that  they  could  he  employed  a certain  portion  of  time  to  per- 
form something  like  the  part  of  a tutor,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  a professor,  in  refe- 
rence to  the  junior  departments  ? — Yes;  for  I am  convinced  tliat  our  humanities  are  not 
taught  in  a sufficiently  tutorial  style. 

87.  'L'he  ju’ofessoiial  system  of  instruction  is  rather  vague  for  the  juniors,  is  it  not  ? 

It  does  not  keep  them  closely  enough  to  the  work. 

88.  It  rather  addresses  itself  to  the  subject  tlian  to  the  mode  of  learning  the  subject  ? 

Yes  ; and  it  rather  provides  tliat  a certain  amount  of  business  shall  be  treated  before  the 
whole  class  than  that  each  student  shall  accurately  know  every  prirt  of  that  business. 

81).  There  is  a resolution  of  the  Trustees  iu  reference  to  the  entrance  course,  that  no 
scholar  shall  be  admitted  into  the  College  of  Mayuooth  avIio  shall  not  be  found  capable  of 
answering  in  Murray’s  .^Vhridginent  of  the  English  Grammar ; is  it  the  practice  to  exa- 
mine candidates  for  admission  into  the  College  in  English  grammar  ? — 1 never  saw  that 
rulo  enforced. 

i)0.  Arc  you  aware  for  what  reasons  this  resolution  has  not  been  enforced  or  followed  ? 
-—I  presume,  that  it  Avas  thought  unnecessary  to  enforce  it  “ ad  literam  that  the  candi- 
date's translation  of  the  classical  books,  afforded  sufficient  means  of  determiniug  bis  know- 
ledge of  English  grammar. 

01.  Do  you  mean  oral  translation  or  Avritten  ? — Oral  translation. 

92.  Tliey  are  not  required  to  translate,  in  writing,  any  Latin  or  Greek  Avork  into 
English  ? — They  are  not. 

98.  Tlierefore,  the  examination  in  the  hooks  Avoukl  only  go  to  test  their  mode  of  spealc- 
ing  English  ? — Yes. 

9- 1.  Are  any  lectures  given  iu  English  after  the  student  comes  into  Maynooth,  and 
Avhat  is  the  nature  of  the  instruction  given  in  English  composition  ? — Lectures  ai'e  given 
in  English  on  the  evenings  of  the  study-days,  from  seven  to  eight.  The  system  of  teaching 
presumes  the  students  to  be  acquainted  Avitli  English  grammar,  and  commences  Avith  the 
grammar  of  rhetoric,  portions  of  which  they  commit  to  memory,  and  are  interrogated  in 
by  the  professor.  Once  a month  a subject  is  proposed  to  tlie  Avliole  class,  oir  Avhich  they 
write  for  an  hour.  The  essays  are  all  handed  in  to  the  professor,  av ho  selects  some  of  the 
best,  and  calls  upon  the  Avriters  to  road  them  publicly.  He  reads  afterwards,  Avithout 
nreiitioning  names,  some  of  the  Avorst,  midpoints  out  the  defects.  The  students  are  free 
to  compose  and  present  to  the  professor  private  essays  during  the  course  of  the  year. 
Persons  Avho  look  for  prizcis  fre<iuently  Avrito  and  give  in,  perhaps,  as  many  as  fifteen  or 
twenty,  Avritten  on  any  subject  they  choose;  others,  probably,  Avould  give  only  two  or 
three,  and  some  none. 

95.  You  have  stated  in  your  answer  to  the  question  respecting  tlie  examination  at  the 
entrance,  that  there  is  at  present  no  examination  to  test  the  candidate’s  knowledge  of  the 
English  language,  and  that  this  should  he  remedied  ? — Yes. 

9(i.  In  what  Avay  could  it  be  best  remedied? — I liaA'e  thought  the  matter  OA'er,  and  I am 
of  opinion  tirat  there  should  bo  some' examination  in  English  composition. 

07.  Would  it  be  an  advantage  if  tire  student  Avas  required  to  translate  one  or  two 
authors  into  English  ? — It  Avould  be  Avell  to  give  him  a passage  in  a Greek  or  Latin 
autlior,  and  require  him  to  Avrite  it  into  English,  alloAviiig  him  ten  minutes  or  a (quarter  of 
an  hour. 

08.  Is  there  any  moans  of  tasting  by  oral  translation  Avhether  the  candidate  for  admis- 
sion can  spell  English  ? — No. 

99.  That  lost  can  only  be  applied  by  a written  translation  ? — Yes;  tliat  Avould  hs  one 
of  the  beneficial  results  of  the  change. 

100.  What  is  the  state  of  the  proficiency,  from  your  observation  among  the  students,  as 
to  spelling  English  ? — Some  of  them  are  rather  deficient  in  that  respect. 

JOl.  Is  tliere  any  part  now  of  the  education  in  Ma.ynooth  which  tends  to  teach  them 
spelling  of  English  ? Does  the  lecture  in  Belles  Lettres  at  all  direct  itself  to  spelling  of 
English  ? — 1 tliink  not ; I think  the  only  proA-ision  made  is  the  AATitiug  of  essays ; if  fiiey 
misspell  in  them  the  professor  calls  attention  to  it. 

102.  Are  the  students  examined  in  the  Irish  language  on  admission? — No;  except  the 
student  declares  he  has  not  learned  tlie  English  catechism,  Avhich  sometimes  occurs,  then 
he  is  examined  in  the  Irish  catechism  as  a means  of  testing  his  religious  knowledge. 

108.  Do  the  majority  of  the  students  speak  Irish  ? — No. 

101.  Or  learn  it? — A good  number  do. 

105.  There  is  a professor  in  the  Irish  language,  is  tliore  not  ? — Yes  ; but  only  students 
from  certain  dioceses  are  bound  to  attend  his  class  : from  those  dioceses  where  it  is  required. 

I thinlc  from  all  Jlunster,  from  all  Connaught,  from  Iaa  o or  three  dioceses  in  Ulster,  and 
from  Ossory,  in  Leinster. 

10  fi.  Is  it  a fact,  as  far  as  has  come  under  your  observation,  that  tlie  necessity  of  employ- 
ing the  Irish  catechism  as  a test  at  admission,  increases  or  decreases — in  other  Avords,  does 
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the  knowledge  of  the  Irish  language  ratlior  increase  or  decrease  on  the  part  of  the  students  ? 
I think  the  knowledge  of  the  Irish  language  amongst  the  students  is  decreasing  rapidly. ' 

107.  It  has  been  stated  by  one  of  the  professors,  that  the  Irish  language  is  rather 
decreasing  than  increasing  ?— Yes  ; but  in  religious  matters  the  people  still  adhere  to  it. 
They  invanably  prefer  the  Irish  language  as  a means  of  convej’ing  religious  instniction  to 
tlieir  children,  or  receiving  religious  instruction  or  exhortation  themselves. 

108.  In  fact  the  Irish  language  is  more  intelligible  to  them  than  the  English  ?— Yes- 

they  are  more  at  home  in  it.  ' ’ 

109.  It  appears  that  since  the  increased  grant  of  1845,  one  year  has  been  added  to  the 
coarse  of  theology  ? — Yes. 

110.  Has  the  addition  of  this  y^ear  caused  an  extension  of  the  subjects  ? Y’es;  subjects 

that  were  never  read  before  by  the  ordinary  students,  are  now  read  : a treatise  on  Grace  is 
read,  and  one  on  the  Duties  of  States,  and  other  treatises  that  before  the  increased  grant 
had  frequently  to  be  omitted,  amongst  which  were  the  treatises  on  Confirmation  and  Oilers. 

ni.  The  education,  therefore,  in  the  senior  department,  is  a more  comprehensive 

■education,  and  more  complete  for  a theologian,  than  it  was  before  the  increased  grant? 

Yes  ; and  a considerable  improvement  in  that  department  is  the  result. 

112.  How  many  students  are  there  in  the  four  senior  classes  altogether  ? About  250. 

113.  How  many  in  the  three  senior  classes  ? — About  180. 


0/;tOc/oier,  J803. 

X" 

Eev.  Ileni-y  Keville. 


Theology. 


Extension  and  im- 
provenient  of  that 
department  since  in- 
creased grant. 


114.  You  have  stated  that  premiums  are  given  at  the  examinations  ?— Yes. 

115.  How  often  do  those  examinations  take  place  for  the  puqiose  of  giving  those  Pi'cmiums. 
premiums  ?~There  are  two  examinations  evei-y  yeai-,  and  premiums  ai-e  given  after  the 

second  examination  at  the  end  of  the  academical  year. 

110.  Are  you  of  opinion  tliat  the  premiums  are  adequate  in  number  and  in  value  at 
present  ?— They  certainly  are  not  such  in  value  as  to  stimulate  the  students  to  study 

117.  Are  those  premiums  given  in  money  or  in  the  form  of  books  ?— In  the  form  of 
books. 

118.  Are  they  well  selected,  do  you  think,  for  the  purpose  ?— I think  the  books  are  well 
selected  tliat  is,  that  the  kind  of  books  is  well  selected.  I do  not  say  that  the  particular- 
copies  they  get  are— I do  not  think  so ; but  the  class  of  books  is.  For  instance  the 
students  m theology  obtain  breviaries  sind  missals  as  premiums,  both  which  are  necekary 
to  them  for  professional  purposes. 

119.  Have  the  professors  any  choice  as  to  the  editions  ?— No.  Some  editions  are  not  well 
selected,  and  there  are  even  some  books  which  I think  quite  unsuitable  to  be  premiums 
for  students. 

120.  Would  you  not  thinlc  it  advisable  that  they’  should  have,  as  premiums,  sometimes, 

books  whic]i  it  would  be  desirable  tliey  should  possess,  as  a part  of  a clergyman's  library’ 
but  which  they  would  not  of  necessity  possess  ? — I think  so.  ' 

lower  classes  have  not,  generally  speaking,  the  use  of  the  Library. 

_ 122.  It  is  confined,  principally,  to  the  students  in  theology%  is  it  not?— Yes  exclu- 
sively. ■ 

123.  Considering  that  the  students  in  theology  are  entitled  to  an  allowance  of  £20  a 
year  each  over,  and  above  their  expenses,  would  it  not  be  fair  tliat  they  should  pay  an 
entrance  fee  of  a gumea  or  two  for  the  use  of  tiie  library  ?— I do  not  think  it  would  be 
necessary  to  tax  the  students — there  are,  I think,  sufficient  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the 
noard,  to  improve  the  library. 

124,  Do  not  the  students  constantly  abuse  those  books  which  they  use  ? — There  is  yen-’ 
iittle  abuse  of  the  books. 


125.  Have  the  junior  students  a library  of  their  own  ?— When  I was  a junior  student, 
ey  iiacl : we  had  a small  library,  where  we  read  on  wet  Wednesdays,  an  d other  idle  days : 
nave  been  told  that  that  has  been  abolished ; I think  it  would  be  an  improvement  if  there 
^ suitable  to  their  studies,  containing  books  of  English  Literature,  d;c. 

Ti  • idea  as  to  what  would  be  the  best  way  of  forming  such  a library  ?—  Library  for  junior 

1 lose  books  which  formed  the  librarj-  when  I was  a student  must  still  be  in  the  College 
iliey  could  be  restored  to  their  foi-mer  destination,  and  be  added  to  from  time  to  time. 
erJiaps,  also,  some  books  might  be  given  from  the  senior  librar}'. 
iS'  addition  be  made  at  a small  cost?-  Yes,  I should  think  so. 

i28.  Oould  a portion  of  the  eight  guineas  entrance  fee  be  applied  in  that  way  ? I do 

not  know  how  that  has  been  applied  up  to  the  present;  I believe  it  now  forms  the  salary 
01  one  ot  the  Deans.  There  ai-e,  I am  certain,  other  sources  fi-om  which  a fund  for 
xne library  might  be  obtained  without  levying  it  on  the  students;  I think  it  unnecessary 
ave  recourse  to  that ; it  would,  perhaps,  be  somewhat  too  hard  also,  seeing  that  cleduc- 

Snmus 

piofessors  any  intercourse  with  tJie  young  men  whom  they  teach,  beyond  Intercourse  betweea 
mat  ot  the  class  room?— No.  . = professors  and  stu- 

ebJrac"teis'?LS^  opportunity  of  inspecting  their  studies,  or  of  forming  tlieii-  minds  or 

tbp  ?— I'es,  lecturers  and  examiners ; we  meet  them  in 

me  class  lialls,  and  nowhere  else. 

svs^fpm  conceive  that  the  professors  might  be  more  intimately  interwoven  with  the 

j ■ it  has  occurred  to  me  frequently  that  it  would  be  advisable  that  the  professor 
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5. 

Eev.  Henry  Neville. 


No  intercourse  be- 
tween Professors  and 
Students  in  hours  of 
relaxation. 


Difficulty  of  effect- 
ing a change  in  the 
present  system. 


The  Deans. 


The  Monitors. 


of  each  class  had  something  more  to  do  with  conduetiog  and  regulating  the  studies  of  the 
members  of  his  class.  This  should  he  attended  with  decided  advantage  to  the  students. 

133.  Has  a professor  no  control  or  clii’ection  of  the  studies  in  the  rooms  of  the  students  ? 

None  at  all ; he  meets  them  in  the  class  halls,  and  nowhere  else. 

134.  He  takes  no  part  in  their  discipline  ? — Not  in  directing  the  studies  of  individuals 

135.  Do  any  officers  of  the  College  direct  the  studies  of  individual  students  ? — No  one  • 

general  provisions  are, made  for  the  promotion  of  study,  such  as  the  rule  of  silence,  and  tlie 
rule  obliging  the  students  to  remain  in  their  own  rooms,  or  halls,  during  study  time  but 
tiiey  are  not  individually  directed  in  their  studies — that  is,  no  one  suggests  to  indindiials 
how  they  might  apply  themselves  most  efficiently ; as,  for  instance,  to  point  out  to  each 
person  what  works  he  should  particularly  consult,  and  what  avoid.  From  the  want  of  some 
such  supervision,  a good  deal  of  time  is  lost,  pai'ticnlarly  by  students  of  moderate  abilities 
attempting  authors  too  difficult  for  them.  ’ 

136.  TJiere  is  nothing  to  prevent  you  doing  that,  I presume.  At  your  lectm-es  you 
direct  their  studies  by  setting  tliem  a task  for  the  next  day  ? — Yes,  but  that  is  en  masse. 

137.  Do  you  never  send  for  an  individual  student  to  communicate  with  him  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  reading  ? — Scarcely  ever,  except  where  he  has  been  very  deficient,  and  we  may 
then,  out  of  charity  to  the  person,  send  for  him  and  suggest  that  it  will  be  necessary  for 
him  to  improve  his  studies,  if  he  expects  to  be  promoted  to  orders. 

138.  Is  it  against  the  rules  for  an  individual  student  to  come  to  a professor  to  seek  an 
audience,  to  ask  Mm  any  questions  ? — It  is  not.  On  the  contrary,  students  frequeutly 
come  for  that  purpose ; sometimes  with  questions  that  have  occurred  to  themselves  in 
their  study,  sometimes  with  difficulties  they  have  received  from  raissionaiy  priests  to  get 
solved  by  the  professors. 

139.  If  a student  finds  some  difficulty — in  a work  of  theology,  for  instance — which  he 

cannot  ma.ster,  is  he  allowed  to  come  to  the  professor  to  ask  Mm  to  assist  Mm? He  is 

free  to  do  it,  but  it  is  not  very  usual. 

140.  Is  that  encouraged  by  the  professors? — The  professors  do  not  give  the  students 
any  positive  invitation  to  consult  them  in  such  cases,  but  whenever  consulted  they  comply 
with  the  greatest  readiness. 

141.  Do  the  professors  associate  with  the  students  at  all  in  the  horns  of  relaxation? 

No ; never. 

142.  Or  do  they  hold  any  intercourse  with  them  ? — No. 

143.  Is  it,  in  your  opinion,  advisable  or  unadviaable  that  tliey  should  do  so? — The 
present  system  is  so  inveterate,  that  I tMnk  it  would  be  very  hard  to  change  it. 

144.  Supposing  that  it  could  be  changed,  do  you  think  that  it  would  be  advisable  ?— It 
would  certainly  tend  to  improve  the  students,  if  it  were  practicable,  but  ouiviumbers  ai-e 
too  great. 

145.  The  juniors  would  probably  regard  the  presence  of  the  professors  as  a sort  of 
surveillance  ? — No,  not  of  the  professors ; the  cMef  difficulty  consists  in  the  number. 

140.  Do  not  yon  think,  supposing  it  could  be  done,  that  it  would  have  a good  effect  in 
educating  the  dispositions  and  hearts  of  the  students  more  than  the  mere  teacMng  ? — Con- 
sidering the  number,  and  the  short  time  that  the  professors  could  afford  tliem,  I do  not 
think  that  tliey  could  make  any  marked  change. 

147.  You  know  that  the  intercourse  of  young  persons,  as  they  are  growing  up,  with 
persons  more  advanced  in  life,  tends  very  much  to  their  improvement.  If  that  could  be 
effected  at  Maynooth,  would  not  you  think  it  an  advantage  ? — It  would  be,  I thinly,  impos- 
sible, for  the  reasons  I have  given  for  it,  to  have  any  important  inffnence. 

148.  If  the  house  could  be  further  divided,  might  not  it  be  done  ? — Yes,  and  the  pro- 
fessors multiplied  considerably : it  would  require  both. 

149.  There  are  twenty  professors,  and  more,  in  the  house,  are  there  not  ? No  ; there 

are  twenty  in  all,  between  the  President,  Vice-President,  and  deans.  The  deans  have  con- 
siderable intercourse  with  the  students. 

150.  The  deans  are  the  officers  avIio,  as  it  were,  are  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  ' 
students ; tliey  regulate  their  conduct  ? — Yes ; they  attend  morning  and  night  prayers, 
conduct  the  students  on  the  walks  outside  the  College,  are  present  in  the  refectory  whilst 
the  students  are  at  meals,  and  also  visit  them  occasionally  in  their  rooms. 

151.  You  think  that  tlie  course  suggested  would  be  advisable,  but  that  it  would  be 
impracticable  in  so  large  a college  as  Maynooth  ? — Yes. 

152.  Ai'e  the  deans  the  officers  who  may  be  said  to  mould  the  minds  of  the  students  by 
then’  intercourse  with  them,  by  their  control  of  their  conduct,  and  by,  in  fact,  maintaining 
the  personal  discipline  of  the  individual  ? — I would  scarcely  say  that  their  mere  personal 
dealings  with  the  students  could  be  chai'acterized  as  moulding  them.  I tliiuk  they  are 
rather  moulded  by  the  discipline  itself,  and  they  mould  one  another. 

Yon  have  stated  that  the  deans  are  the  officers  of  the  college  who  are  responsible 
for  the  coiidnet  of  the  students? — Yes. 

154.  Is  it  the  practice  for  the  deans  to  select  any  of  the  elder  students  to  act  as 
monitors  ? — Yes  ; I think  the  deans  suggest  them,  and  the  president  approves. 

155.  What  is  the  birsiness  of  tlie  monitors?' — -The  monitors  have  two  chief  duties,  the 
one  is,  to  see  that  the  students  be  at  morning  prayer  regularly,  and  to  return  those  that 
ai’e  absent.  For  that  purpose,  there  aj'e  some  twenty-foiu-  or  thirty  students  committed 
to  the  charge  of  each  monitor,  the  complement  of  three  or  four  benches  in  the  prayer  hall. 
At  the  end  of  the  prayers,  the  dean  reads  al-.'ud  the  names  of  the  monitors,  when  each 
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maljes  bis  retiirn  publicly,  stating  that  all  under  his  care  are  present,  or  in  case  of  anv  an  n , , 
person  being  absent  without  leave,  mentioning  his  name  aloud.  ^ 

156.  Does  the  M'hole  of  their  duty  consist  in  observing  the  students  in  the  prayer-hall  ? 5- 

— No ; they  are  allotted  fixed  rooms  in  the  house,  one  or  two  on  each  corridor,  for  the  Neville, 

pir^ose  of  preventing  irregulai-ities  during  study  hours,  or  repoiting,  should  any  occm  t'»e  moni- 

It  is  theii-  duty,  also,  to  see  that  the  candles  of  the  students  are  extingiiished  at  ten  o’clock' 

But  the  most  important  duty  of  the  monitors  is  this to  each  study-hall  there  are 
appointed  one  or  two— generally  two  ; they  have  to  observe  the  students,  as  to  their  times 
of  commg  in  to  study,  continuing  regularly  at  study,  not  going  out  before  tlie  study 
time  closes ; not  spealdng  with  one  another  in  the  hall,  or  doing  anytliing  to  interrupt 
tlie  studies ; and  at  the  end  of  the  year  tJiey  ai-e  called  upon  by  the  deans  to  report  of 
the  students  that  have  been  under  their  charge  in  the  halls.  This  report  has,  of  com-se 
a great  deal  to  do  with  the  jiromotion  to  orders.  ’ 

157.  Are  the  monitors  of  each  ojass  selected  from  the  class  itseH?— They  are  all  selected  Monitor. 

from  the  two  senior  classes.  - • 


from  the  two  senior 


158.  Are  the  monitors  in  the  junior  departments  selected  from  the  senior  classes  ? classes. 

Yes,  tliey  ai-e  generally  the  men  in  whom  the  superiors  have  most  confidence  that  are 

sent  to  the  junior  departments. 

159.  Does  not  this  business  of  the  monitor  interfere  with  the  study  of  individual 
students,  or  is  it  so  arranged  as  not  to  have  that  effect  ?— The  office  of  monitor  inter- 
feres very  little  with  the  study  of  tiie  individual,  because  he  is  supposed  to  be  engaged  him- 
self at  the  time  that  the  other  students  are  studying ; and  the  supervision  requii-ed  from 
Imn  cannot  materially  interfere  with  application.  There  are  monitors,  however  whose 
duties  do  interfere  with  tlieir  studies— namely,  the  infii-maiian,  and  the  two  sacristans 
The  hall  monitors  merely  preside. 

160.  The  mflrmaiian  is  appointed  to  keep  general  order  in  the  hifmnaiy  ?— Yes ; and  The  mfcm..imn, 
it  a student  be  suddenly  attacked,  so  as  to  want  a doctor  or  priest,  he  sees  to  it. 

161.  Ai’e  the  monitors  authorized  to  go  into  the  room  of  each  student?— No  that  is 

confined  to  the  deans  at  present.  ’ 

162.  Ai-e  the  rooms  visited  at  regular  times  or  chance  times  ?— The  deans  are  bound 

to  visit  each  student’s  room  twice  in  a fortnight,  and  they  are  free  to  visit  them  at  any 
other  time  that  they  wish.  •' 

163.  That  is  agreeable  to  the  Statute,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

164.  Are  there  any  other  practical  rules  in  the  CoUege  which  are  maintained  for  the 

puipose  of  preservmg  order  and  discipHne  ?— The  rule  of  silence  appears  to  he  the  chief 
provision  for  the  preservation  of  order  and  discipline,  aiid  for  preventing  interruption  in 
or  interference  with,  the  studies  of  the  students  on  the  pwt  of  one  another.  ’ 

165.  Are  tlie  rules  of  silence  now  the  same  as  they  were  when  you  were  a student  2 Yes 

_ 166.  Are  tliere  any  rules  or  regulations  wliich  are  observed  at  the  periods  of  recreation',  Customofasaociatii,^ 
m reference  to  the  division  of  the  students  ?-None,  except  tliat,  after  dinner,  the  students  vnth  fdlowS  ® 
meet  in  dioceses,  and  generally  take  their  recreation  thus.  sans. 

167.  Would  it  be  considered  a breach  of  rule  if  the  subjects  of  one  diocese  mixed  with 
the  others  at  that  period  ? — To  do  this  on  one  or  two  occasions  would  not  be  noticed  ; but 
it  done  frequently,  or  persevered  in  habitually,  the  student  so  acting  would  be  reprimanded 
5y  the  superior,  and  probably  not  promoted  to  orders  at  the  end  of  the  yeai-. 

168.  The  mangement  to  wliich  you  have  i-efeiTed,  of  requiring  the  students  to  assemble 
together  m dioceses,  at.certain  periods  of  theii-  recreation  is  calculated  to  prevent  the  for- 
mation of  sets  m the  College,  is  it  not  ?— Yes,  for  that  time. 

169.  pan  you  state  what  the  advantages  of  that  arrangement  are  ?— I think  one  advau- 
tage  in  It  is,  that  those  persons  who  wiU  have  to  spend  their  lives  afterwards  more  together 
would  be,  as  it  were,  forced  into  a closer  connexion  during  their  College  course.  This  is 
the  only  advantage  I can  see  in  it. 

170.  la  thare  not  this  disadrantage,  that  a senior  student  may  be,  as  it  were,  to  a cer- 

tain extent,  obliged  to  associate  with  a junior  student,  instead  of  with  a senior  student  of 
ms  own  class,  with  whom  he  would  like  to  converse  ?_He  will  have  seniors  and  juniors 
01  ais  own  dioeose  to  associate  with,  because  each  dioccso  has  students  spread  over  the 
u'";' will  have,  probably,  a class-fellow  from  his  own  diocese  ; at  all  events, 
t™t  7“  ‘>70  class  under  him,  or  in  the  class  immediately  below 

oalcidated  to  prevent  the  formation  of  friendships  based  upon 
oimortnmV*™?™'’”.™  TieoMatiou  ?— It  can  scarcely  prevent  them,  for  they  have  frequent 
l-oS  afar  Snl?  * »™‘ation  holds, 

170  Tl  i j ’x  dinner  recreatim. 

Tivivc+l  Students  are  not  allowed  to  have  any  intercourse  with  one  another  in  their 
piivate  rooms,  are  they  ? — No. 

iutereom-se  that  they  can  have,  would  be  in  the  hom-s  of  recrea- 
hour'liB/ supper,  five  minutes  before  each  class,  a quarter  of  an 
and  A evening,  and  some  vacant  time  on  Wednesdays,  Satm-days, 

174  ’ and  dm-ing  the  wallcs  on  Wednesdays. 

rules  or  re^aSns*?-5f-es  periods  for  friendly  intercourse,  without  any 

rot  are  formed  at  CoUege  which  endui-e  through  life,  are  they 

• •L'ecidediy,  in  mnumerable  cases. 
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Eev.  Henry  Neville. 
Choice  of  confessors. 


Effects  of  increased 
grant. 


Temporal  power  of 
the  Pope  or  tlie 
Churcli. 


Interference  of  a 
priest  witli  Ills 
parishioners  as  tp 
matters  which  he 
conceives  may  incli- 
rcctly  aft'cct  tlie 
good  of  the  Church. 


170.  Are  the  professors  brought  into  contact  with  the  students  in  any  other  manner 
except  in  the  class  ?— Yes,  through  the  confessional.  Each  professor  has  a certain  number 
of  students  penitents  of  his. 

177.  How  is  the  selection  of  a confessor  made  by  the  student?  Is  it  optional,  or  is  a 
certain  confessor  assigned  by  tlie  President  to  each  student  ? — The  selection  is  optional 
with  the  student.  At  the  commencement  of  the  year  the  dean  calls  upon  each  student  to 
name  the  confessor  whom  he  would  select  for  that  year,  and  a list  of  the  names  thus  taken 
is  given  to  the  professors. 

178.  So  that  each  professor  has  that  amount  of  spiritual  charge  of  a certain  number  of 
the  students  ? — He  has ; and  this  obviously  requires  considerable  time  and  care.  I 
remarked  that  the  confessors  are  selected  hi  the  beginning  of  each  year;  however  a 
student  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  change  his  confessor  as  often  as  he  thinks  fit,  and  in  difficult 
cases,  frequently  has  recourse  to  other  confessors  besides  liis  own,  to  solve  his  doubt  or 
difficulty. 

17i).  Do  you  consider  that  the  increased  resoiu'ces  of  the  College  since  1845,  have  been 
of  material  advantage  to  the  students  generally? — Decidedlj'. 

180.  And  to  the  character  and  standing  of  the  College  ? — Decidedly.  The  cliief 

physical  advantages  to  the  students  are,  that  now,  each  student  lias  a single  room- 
before,  there  were  as  many  as  five  and  six  in  each  room,  which  must  have  been  prejudiciai 
to  their  healtli  and  comfort ; at  present  they  have  distinct  halls  for  study,  and  for  lectures  • 
formerly,  they  bad  to  receive  their  lectures  in  the  very  same  hall  in  which  they  had  been 
studying  for  hours  i>reviously.  These  are  very  gi'eat  advantages.  The  new  prayer-hall 
is  also  a great  improvement  on  the  former  condition  of  things ; the  former  prayer -hall 
was  too  small  for  the  number,  and  without  any  convenient  arrangements  for  kneeling. 

181.  What  doctrine  is  taught  at  Maynootli,  respecting  the  civil  or  temporal  power  of 
the  Pope  or  of  the  Church  ?— The  opinion  of  the  College,  as  far  as  I could  learn,  has  always 
been,  that  no  such  power,  direct  or  indirect,  belongs  to  the  Cliurch,  or  to  the  Pope.  I was 
taught  this  doctrine  when  a student,  by  Mr.  Crolly,  at  present  Professor  of  third  year’s 
Theology;  and  since  I became  a professor,  I never  knew  any  one  in  tlie  College  to  hold 
any  other. 

J_82.  Do  you  give  any  special  instructions  to  the  priests  relative  to  their  duties,  in  the 
position  in  which  it  is  likely  they  may  be  placed? — We  give  no  special  instructions;  but 
in  the  course  of  moral  theology  there  is  one  treatise,  called  “DeObligationibus  Statuum:” 
it  sets  forth  the  various  duties  arising  out  of  the  principal  mutual  relations  in  which  men 
may  be  placed,  amongst  which  are,  of  course,  fomid  the  duties  of  a parish  priest  towards  his 
parishioners. 

183.  That  will,  of  course,  embrace  their  duty  of  preaching  and  catechizing? — Eveiy 
duty  towards  his  parisliionera. 

184.  Is  the  duty  of  loyalty  to  their  Sovereign  amongst  those  that  would  be  impressed 
upon  them  ? — Not  exactly  there — that  would  not  he  the  place  for  it ; but  in  another  part  of 
the  same  treatise,  in  the  “ Obligationes  suhditorum  erga  Principem,”  also  in  the  treatise  of 
laws,  and  in  the  question,  “ De  conditionibus  Belli  justi.” 

1S.5.  Will  you  state  what  doctrine  is  taught  as  to  the  duty  of  a student  when  he  becomes 
a priest,  in  case  he  should  think  that  the  conduct  of  a parishioner  witli  regard  to  a temporal 
matter  may  have  an  indu-ect  influence  on  the  prosperity  of  the  Church  ? — I do  not  think 
tjiat  we  enter  specially  into  the  case,  as  it  is  now  proposed  by  the  Commissioners,  hut  I 
think  that  the  principles  by  which  it  would  be  solved  are  sufficiently  clearly  conveyed  in 
the  parts  of  theology  that  are  taught.  In  matters  of  clearly  a spiritual  nature,  of  couree, 
obedience  is  duo  to  the  Church ; matters  of  clearly  a temporal  nature,  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  obviously  beyond  the  pale  of  its  jurisdiction,  the  question,  tlierefore,  can  only  refer 
to  matters  temporal  in  themselves,  but  attended  with  results,  favourable  or  unfavourable  to 
religion ; now,  I conceive,  that  the  case,  thus  narrowed,  can  be  most  reasonablj''  adjusted. 
If  the  matter  he  certainly  attended  with  great  good  or  great  evil  to  religion,  then  the  priest 
slioirld  interfere  by  representing  to  the  laity  that  line  of  conduct  to  which  they  are  bound 
independently  of  his  interference ; where,  however,  tliere  is  a reasonable  doubt  as  to  whether 
or  not  this  line  of  conduct  would  be  serviceable  to  the  Church,  I think  it  would  be  very 
unadyisable  to  permit  interference  to  the  priests,  indiscriminately,  each  according  to  his 
own  judgment,  because,  in  addition  to  the  probability  of  its  being  in  many  instances 
misused,  it  would  be  too  great  an  onus  on  the  laity  to  be  subject  to  the  influence  of  tlic 
priest  in  their  temporal  affairs,  whenever  he  pleases  to  think  that  this  interference  tends  to 
the  good  of  the  Church  ; hence  where  there  is  merely  a douhtftil  opinion,  whether  the  tem- 
poral matter  may  result  in  good  to  religion  or  not,  interference  appears  to  me  unlawful. 

18G.  If  the  subject  be  doubtful,  do  not  you  think  that  every  opinion  upon  it  ought  to  be 
considered  as  doubtful  ? — Does  the  question  mean  whether  the  spiritual  authority  extends 
to  that  subject. 

187.  No;  by  the  subject  being  doubtful,  I mean  a matter  to  which  human  knowledge 
can  never  extend : for  instance,  you  cannot  tell  whetlier  A B,  as  a matter  of  certainty,  is 
in  his  heart  a better  man  than  C D,  that  is  a matter  of  doubt  ? — I understand.  Of  course, 
if  tlie  nature  of  the  subject  matter  be  not  determinable  by  human  reason,  every  opinion 
dii-ectly  regarding  it  must  be  doubtful. 

188.  You  used  the  word  “indiscriminately;”  what  did  you  mean  by  that? — I meant, 
leaving  every  priest,  without  distinction,  to  his  own  option  in  the  matter. 

18<J.  To  whose  option  should  it  he  left?— I think,  not  to  the  option  of  any  individual. 
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but  to  tbe  miammous,  or  nearly  unanimous  consent  of  the  more  sensible,  and  best  advised  an  n , , 
mSnt.“  * “ PHrtmnlar  church ; for,  of  cour-se,  „e  speak  of  questions  of  imbhc  — 

1 '■.1°'  the  priest  should  take  advice  in  a matter  of  donht  from  those  whom  H'”ryKevaie, 

he  bought  best  competent  to  advise  him?-I  mean  something  more  than  that  I nS 
that  when  there  is  a real  doubt  whether  the  thing  would  be  of  that  seiwice  to  leS 
that  he  piesumes  it  to  be  or  not,  and  consequently  whether  it  falls  within  his  provincf  or 
not—when  Alls  is  really  doubtful,  because  of  very  wise  and  prudent  persons  of  Iris  own 
Chuich  holding  the  contrai-j-— m sueh  case,  that  since  this  interference  involves  a great 
onus  on  the  laity  he  should  not  interfere.  There  is  a distinction  not  usIaU?  Sade 
m this  matter,  and  tlie  omission  of  which  leads  to  a great  deal  of  misunderstanding 
name  y,  not  distinguishing  between  power  and  influence.  We  hold,  of  com-se,  as  I said 
that  the  Pope  ha,s  no  temporal  power,  direct  or  indirect : indeed  that,  I may  say,  is  the 
imiversallj  prevailing  opinion  at  present;  for,  as  is  stated  in  Bouvier’s  ChiiVch  TreaSe 

on  ttas  question,  the  opinion  of  the  Pope's  temporal  power,  even  indirect,  is  not  held  as  a 
practical  opinion  at  present ; it  is  a power  he  could  not  now  practically  exercise.  Indeed 
one  of  the  Masons  why  it  was  maintained,  and  the  strongest  reason,  too,  w.as,  that  a 
certain  condition  on  which  princes  in  those  times  when  tlia!  power  was  attempted  to  be 
exercised,  held  their  kingdoms,  was  allegiance  to  the  Holy  See;  that  condition  not  existing 
mjwheie  now,  as  it  were,  an  essential  requisite  for  the  exercise  of  tile  power  is  removech 
Howevej , though  we  admit  that  the  Poi^e  has  no  temporal  power,  direct  or  indirect  still 
It  IS  plain  to  every  one  that  every  priest,  every  bishop,  and  the  Pope,  above  aU,  have ’great 
maueiioe  every  man  of  respectability  has  influence,  every  man  of  education  has  iiiflumoe 

happens  that  the  priest  is  looked  upon  as 
exeicisiDg  a power,  ivhen  he  is  only  using  his  influence.  ^ 

191.  Should  he  use  his  influence  in  such  a manner  as  to  make  it  clear  to  the  laity  tliat 
it  was  his  influence,  and  not  liis  power,  that  ho  was  cxercismg  ?— Ccrtamly  beranse 
power  IS  coercive  : tlie  being  subject  to  influence  rests  ivitli  the  palties  tliemselves. 

19.  Do  you  think  that  a priest,  spealong  from  the  altar,  or  in  his  sacerdotal  robes 
upon  temporal  matters,  would  lead  the  nniiistrncted  to  suppose  that  he  was  exeroisiim  his 
powoi,  where,  m fact,  he  was  only  attempting  to  exercise  his  influence  ?— I think  that 
aptTo  letftoL  th^  bj  his  language  communicated  the  contrary,  he  would  bo 

li'eland  priests  have  interfered  improperly  and  autliorita- 
tively  m temporal  matters,  that  was  not  owing  to  the  principles  they  would  have  received 
atMaynooth,  hut  must  be  attributable  to  other  local  or  personal  causes?— Yes-  such  con- 
IwTdd^r«?™reo''“'Y°i®'’  P'““Pl“";M“twere  inculcated  in  them  atMaynooth. 
wSavelnmiSred  examined  the  matter  statistically  And,  tliat  of  the  priests 

fact  finm''LCg“  with" o“°  °™  '"““""'edge  «m  able  to  state  that 

iT/ie  Wiiness  mtlidruu’.] 


Any  improper  inter- 
ference oil  the  pjirt  of 
the  clergy  directly 
contrary  to  principles 
inculcated  at 
Mayuooth. 


Friday,  7th  October,  1833. 

The  Rev.  Charles  William  Russell,  d.d.,  examined. 

5 d>rofessor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  College  of  M,aynootli  ’-Yes. 

ecdasiBs(h.,l“7°i”!  yon  have  furnished  to  the  Commissioners,  of  the  studies  in 

what  wav  dn  enumerated  certain  volumes  which  the  students  use.  In 

shame  of  t 1 ‘ ““'ess  to  such  volumes  ?— I have  stated  that  I have  the 

have^accLs  m the  CmT!; students  of  the  senior  class 
of  tlie  first  vpor’a  theotoo^  jumor  class,  which  consists  of  the  students 

access  to  flip  Vl  'ology,  and  the  students  of  natural  philosophy,  the  former  only  have 
Efitids  wi  SoV  ' "“‘sea  to  provide  for  themselves,  or  to  find  among 

3 Thot  to’  books  they  may  use  in  the  studies  connected  witli  my  class. 

4 m V practical  inconvemence,  is  it  not  ?— Yes. 

Eitlier  thatThp'  ^ inconvenience  ? — One  of  two  courses, 

or  (which  i->prl-.nv.s  natural  philosophy  should  have  access  to  the  general  libraiy, 

general  aiTaneements^''n7^+l  ^ purpose,  and  would  interfere  less  with  the 

shouklheprovidnd  fovti  ^ College)  that  a special  library,  suitable  for  my  department, 
oe  piovKled  tor  the  use  of  the  entire  class.  i » 

would  suitable  for  the  junior  classes  generally?— Yes;  but  which 

6 i ^ provision  for  Uie  studies  of  my  class. 

friends,  or  labftiiv  either  purchase  books  themselves,  or  applytotheir 

seventy  of  mfonnation  upon  different  points?— Yes;  about 

ninety!  ^ ^ position ; from  seventy  to  eighty,  and  sometimes  nearly 

your  class  ^4^^  inconvenience  arises  from  the  number  of  students  who  attend 

numerous  to  ^ numerous  for  frequent  catechetical  examination,  but  not  too 

“ ro  receive  instruction  by  lectures. 


Suggestion  of  special 
library  for  these 
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7/A  Ocioier,  1803.  g.  But,  pQrhaps,  too  numerous  for  you  to  be  able  to  test  ■with  sufficient  accuracy  as  you 
go  along,  the  attention  which  they  are  giving  to  their  studies  ? — Greater  accuracy  in  this 
Eev.  CharlcsWilliam  I’^spect  would,  of  course,  be  desirable,  if  it  were  compatible  with  other  objects;  but  I think 
Eussell,  D.n.  it  of  SO  much  importance,  that  the  whole,  or  as  many  as  possible  of  the  theological  students 
should  attend  lectures  upon  ecclesiastical  history,  that  the  inconvenience  which  arises  from 
my  not  being  able  to  test  their  relative  merits  as  accurately  as  those  of  a more  Limited  class 
is  counterbalanced,  in  my  opmion,  by  tlie  advantage  of  having  a larger  number  engaged 
in  a study  of  so  much  moment,  both  in  itself,  and  as  a means  for  the  formation  of  their 
literary  tastes. 

Supply  of  books.  9.  Can  you  give  a rough  guess  as  to  what  proportion  of  your  students  purchase  AIzog  ? 
— I should  say,  almost  all. 

10.  And  what  proportion  do  you  think  purchase  Beceveur  ? — I have  no  means  of  testing 
that  accurately,  because  a great  many  persons  may  use  the  same  book ; but  I should  say 
that  a large  proportion  of  tliem  use  that  book. 

11.  Do  they  bring  those  hooks  into  the  lectures  ? — Yes  ; but,  of  course,  in  answering, 
they  are  obliged  to  close  them.  At  other  times,  however,  they  are  permitted  to  open  and 
use  them  during  the  lectm’es.  I impose,  in  this  respect,  no  restriction  whatever. 

12.  When  you  say  that  neither  the  students  nor  tlie  professors  are  obliged  to  follow 
implicitly  the  opinion  of  these  authors  upon  most  points,  I presume  you  express  your 
opinion  freely  ? — Yes  ; freely,  within  the  Ihnits  of  faith,  and  of  soimd  historical  criticism. 
I mean  to  say,  that  by  adopting  AIzog  as  a text-book,  or  by  recommending  Receveur,  or 
any  other  author  to  tlie  class  to  be  used  in  private  study,  I do  not  tie  up  either  my  own 
libert}’  of  judgment  or  that  of  my  pupils.  I do  not  always'  myself  follow,  or  hold  tie 
students  hound  to  follow,  the  opinions  contained  in  the  books  which  I have  recommended 
to  them.  On  the  contrary,  I differ  freely  in  opinion  from  each  and  every  one  of  them,  as 
occasion  arises. 

13.  What  is  the  text-hook  of  the  junior  class  ? — It  is  AIzog. 

Lectures  in  ecolesi-  !<!•  You  have  enumerated  in  your  written  answers  the  books  employed  generally  by  the 
astical  history.  students  in  ecclesiastical  history.  Do  you  yourself  employ  other  books  for  the  purpose 
of  preparing  your  lectures,  and  do  you  refer  to  them  ? — I compile  the  information  for  my 
lectures  from  a great  variety  of  sources.  First  (chiefly,  however,  in  the  way  of  reference), 
from  the  original  authorities  ; as  the  Apostolic  Fathers ; the  early  ecclesiastical  historians, 
Eusebius,  Socrates,  Sozomen,  and  Theodoret;  the  Byzantine  Historians;  Hardouin’s 
“ Collectio  Conciliorum ;”  the  “ Bullarium  Romanum;”  the  “Acta  Sanctorum,”  &c. 
Secondly,  from  the  standard  Catholic  historians  of  the  various  schools;  as,  in  the 
Authors.  Ultramontane  school,  Barouius,  {witli  his  continuators),  Orsi,  Saccarelli,  Berti,  Zaccaria, 

Palma,  Salzano,  and  the  recent  French  historian,  Abbe  Roln-bacher; — in  the  Galilean  school, 
Fleury  (with  the  continuation  by  the  Carmelite,  Alexander  a S.  Johanne  de  Cruce), 
Tilleraont,  Natalis  Alexander  (with  tlie  notes  of  Mansi  and  Eoncaglia),  Berault-Bercastel, 
and,  for  literary  questions,  Ceillier,  Gudin,  or  Dupin ; — ^in  the  German  school,  Dellinger, 
Katerkamp,  Rauscher,  Ruttenstock,  Alber,  and  Klein.  As  a Protestant  authority,  I 
habitually  use  Mosheim  (Soames’s  edition);  but,  on  all  important  subjects,  I refer  to  some 
leading  writer  in  each  of  the  communions,  ss  Schrbekh,  Schlegel,  or  Neander,  for  theLutlie- 
ran  view;  Foulkes’  Manual,  or  Collier,  for  the  Anglican;  Milneror  Waddington,  forthat  of 
the  Evangelicals;  and  Henke,  or  Gieseler,  for  that  of  the  Rationalists.  Thirdly,  on  the 
subject  of  church  antiquities,  my  ordinary  aiitliority  is  Selvagi ; but  I consult,  in  addition, 
Martfine,  Thomassin,  Pellicia,  Binterim’s  “ Denkwiii-digkeiten and  on  tlie  Protestant 
side,  Bingham  or  Guericke’s  Manual.  Fourthly,  I am  frequently  obliged  to  consult  (in 
addition  to  these  general  histories  of  the  Universal  Church)  the  special  histories  of  tlie  seve- 
ral countries.  I need  scarcely  add,  however,  that  most  of  these  authorities  are  employed 
as  works  of  reference  in  particular  difficulties,  and  not  as  books  for  constant  use. 

15.  Is  there  any  text-hook  in  the  senior  class  ? — No  ; the  students  make  notes  of  the 
lecture.  But  I also  refer  them,  for  i>rivate  study,  to  the  works  which  I may  deem  best  oo 
the  subject  of  each  course. 

16.  The  students  in  ecclesiastical  history  attend  -your  lectures  during  a period  of  five 
years  ? — Yes. 

17.  So  that  they  go  through  an  extremely  comprehensive  com’se  on  ecclesiastical 
history  ? — Yes ; it  is  not,  however,  so  very  comprehensive  as  might  appear-  at  first  sight ; 
for,  during  tliree  out  these  five  years,  they  attend  but  one  lecture  each  week,  and  only  two 
each  week  during  the  remaining  two  years. 

18.  Are  you  of  opinion  tliat  this  is  the  best  arrangement  that  can  be  made,  looking  to 
the  number  of  students  in  your  class ; or,  in  other  words,  do  you  think  it  desirable  that  all 
of  them  should  attend,  say  for  the  whole  five  years,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  tiiey  should 
attend  lectures  for  a shorter  period,  say  three  or  four  year’s  for  the  course,  so  that  the  classes 
might  be  a little  reduced  in  number  ? — It  might  be  so,  if  a different  arrangement  of  lectures 

Leasoii  for  iirrniigo-  were  adopted ; but  as  the  lectures  are  now  distributed,  I prefer  the  present  plan.  It  was 
incnt  0 ecturcs.  thought  extremely  desirable  that,  during  the  entire  time  while  the  students  are  engaged  in 
theological  studies,  their  attention  should,  m a greater  or  less  degree,  be  dii’ected  to  what  is 
a most  important  branch  of  theological  study — namely,  the  history  of  the  doctrine  and  ffie 
discipline  of  the  Chm’ch.  It  was  arranged,  however,  that  the  number  of  lectures  which 
they  should  attend  during  those  five  years  should  not  be  so  great  as  materially  to  interfere 
with  the  attention  which  is  necessary  for  their  more  dii-ectly  professional  studies.  As  I 
have  already  said,  during  the  first  two  of  those  years  they  have  hut  two  lectures,  andj 
during  the  last  three,  only  one  lecture  each  week. 
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19.  Is  there  not  found  some  practical  inconvenience  in  the  present  arrangement?  You 
have  stated  that  your  junior  class  consists  of  the  junior  theologians,  and  tlie  natural 

philosophy  class,  and  that  the  senior  class  consists  of  the  three  classes  of  theologians  ’ 

The  three. senior  classes  of  theologians.  ^ 

30.  If  I understand  the  system  of  the  College  correctly,  tlie  student,  at  the  end  of  each 
year  passes  into  the  upper  class ; consetjuently,  supposing  you  have  commenced  your 
lectures  ^s  year,  with  a course  of  history  for  the  junior  class,  and  another  course  of  his- 
tory for  the  semor  class,  at  the  end  of  tlie  first  year,  the  upper  part  of  your  class  will  pass 
out  of  the  jimior  class  into  the  senior  class,  consequently,  it  must  take  up  the  lecture 
upon  ecclesiastical  history,  where  it  finds  it.  Does  not  that  cause  a considerable  gap  in 
the  study  of  history,  or  how  do  you  meet  that  difficulty  ?— I have  explained  in  my  wTitten 
answers,  that  the  course  of  the  junior  class  is  quite  independent  of  that  in  the  senior  class  • 
the  former  being  on  the  history  of  the  Church,  in  chi'onological  order,  tJie  latter  being  a 
senes  of  lectures  on  certain  more  important  subjects  or  periods  wliich  it  is  necessaiy  to 
treat  more  in  detail.  The  students  attend  the  former  com'se  for  two  yeai’g,  with  two  lectures 
in  the  week ; they  attend  the  latter  for  tliree  years,  with  one  lecture  each  week.  Now’,  as 
regards  the  junior  class,  since  it  is  clearly  impossible  that  in  two  years,  at  the  rate  of  two 
lectures  per  week,  they  could  satisfactorily  go  through,  in  chronological  order,  tlie  enthe 
of  the  history  of  the  .Cliuroh,  the  arrangement  which  I have  adopted  is  tliis I have  divided 
tlie  iustory  of  the  Church  into  four  periods ; the  first  from  the  bii-th  of  Christ  to  the  sixth 
century;  the  second,  from  the  sixth  to  tlie  fifteenth;  the  thu-d,  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth- 
and  the  fom-th,  to  the  present  time.  With  the  first  class  of  which  I had  the  mauacrement’ 
I,  of  coiirse,  began  with  the  first  century;  and,  following  tlie  chronological  order,  I found 
that  m four  years  I was  able  to  go  through  the  entire  history  of  the  Church.  Each  student 
however,  only  attended  the  lectures  during  two  of  those  years  ; so  that,  practically,  each 
student  only  went  through  two  of  the  periods  described  above,  or  one  half  of  the  history 
ol  the  Chm-ch.  But  I tliink  it  much  better  foi-  them  to  read  one  half  carefully,  than  to 
read  tlie  whole  superficially.  So  far  for  the  junior  class.  In  the  senior  class,  the  difficulty 
contemplated  by  the  question  cannot  possibly  arise ; because  in  tliat  class,  without  attempt- 
mg  to  follow  the  chronological  order,  I take  every  year  a distinct  subject  or  period,  on 
winch  I deliver  a regular  connected  course,  which  begins  in  that  yeai-,  and  terminates  in 
tliat  year ;— each  course  being  quite  mdepeucleiit  of  what  has  been  taught  in  the  previous 
year,  or  what  will  be  taught  in  the  following  year,  and  all  being  intended  to  furnish  a supple- 
ment tor  those  subjects  which  could  not  well  be  treated  fully  in  the  chronological  course, 
ihe  system  of  the  jnmor  class,  however,  is  certmnly  liable  to  the  objection  which  is  pro- 
posed in  the  question ; but  altliough  according  to  that  system,  one  portion  of  the  students 
must  begm  with  the  history  of  one  of  the  four  periods  into  which  the  course  is  distributed 
and  another  with  an  entirely  different  period,  yet,  to  repeat  what  I have  abeady  stated,  as 
I believe  it  impossible  that  they  could  go  satisfactorily  through  the  entire  history  of  the 
Llnuch  in  the  space  of  two  yeai-s,  I consider  it  better  to  limit  the  course,  in  order  tliat  the 
portion  which  they  do  read,  they  may  read  mmutely,  and  in  detail : and  I think  it  of  great 
importance,  that,  by  the  way  in  which  they  read  it,  theii-  ta,stes  for  historical  inquiry  should 
be  so  formed,  as  that  in  their  after  studies  during  life,  and  even  in  their  private  studies  in 
boilege,  they  inay  hud  it  easy  to  complete,  by  their  own  research,  what  they  have  begun 
m tile  History  Class.  ® 

Thie  is  annual  change  in  half  of  the  students  ?— 


How  do  you  divide  the  subject  of  your  lecture  for  the  lower  class,  so  as  to  meet  this 
change,  and  so  make  certain  that  each  of  these  annual  divisions  shall  go  through  the  com-s( 
attempt  to  divide  it  so  that  each  of  the  annual  divisions 
Shall  go  througn  the  entire  course.  In  each  successive  year,  I resume  the  history  at  th( 
pomt  at  whicli  the  studies  of  the  class  in  the  former  year  had  terminated. 

iour  awangement  secures  that  every  student  shall,  in  the  five  years,  go  through  th< 
entn-e  course  ?— It  does  not.  j ’i>  b 

student  go  through  the  whole  by  your  course  ?— No  student  can  go  througl 
_ ''  chronological  order,  nor  do  I know  any  college  where  this  is  attempted,  except 

superficial  as  to  he  of  little  value  for  theological  students. 

■ X ^ by  your  arrangement,  but  because  the  course  cannot  he  reasou- 

tr^  ?— Yes ; I believe  it  to  be  impossible,  supposing  the  students 

m attend  but  two  lectures  per  week  for  two  years,  and  one  per  week  during  the  remainine 
hundred  and  fifty  lectures. 

fr>v  difficulty  which  you  allude  to  is  a difficulty  with  regard  to  the  time  allotted 

history  ? — It  is;  but  considering  the  other  studies  of  the  College,  it  is 
i^’Cfiuire  a larger  apportionment  of  time. 

bp  n « . period  of  tune  do  you  consider  that  a course  which  you  would  hold  to 

be  gone  through?—!  think  the  whole 
as  ^^'^l^siastical  history  might  be  fairly  gone  tlirough  in  five  years, 
each  week  “^“ber  of  lectures  which  you  have  the  power  to  give  ?— With  two  lectures 

cine!'  lectures,  have  you  ? — I have  two  lectures  per  week  for  the  junior 

but  only  one  for  the  senior.  ■' 

I think  I could^^  lectures  to  each,  you  could  get  through  the  whole  in  the  five  years  ?— 

hotivJr  student  would  have  passed  through  the  whole  course  ?— Yes ; 

) ei  en  m that  case,  all  would  not  begin  at  the  first  ceutuiy,  some  would  commence 

i2 
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Suggestion  of  re- 
leasing Pliilosopliy 
Class  from  ecclesi- 
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Biennial  course  of 
study. 


60  MAYNOOTH  COMMISSION. 

Ilk  0,t^,  MSS.  at  the  first,  some  at  the  sixth,  others  at  the  fifteenth  century : sffll  they  woiiH  all  hare  Bon. 

through  the  entire  course.  But  I have  already  said  that'l  do  not  consider  tliis  a serious 
Rev.CharlesWilUam  “convenience;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  I see  many  advantages  in  the  system  of  comier-tod 
Rus,sell,  D.».  lectures^ upon  particular  subjects  taken  out  of  the  chronological  order. 

32  There  would  be  one  inconvenience  in  the  present  arrangement  of  the  annual  classes 
would  there  not — that  some  would  commence  the  study  at  an  earlier  period,  sav  at  the 
proper  period,  and  others  would  have  to  take  up  the  study  at  a later  period,  and  then  co 
back  to  an  earlier  one  ? — Yes,  that  inconvenience  would  still  subsist ; it  is  inherent  in  thp 
system,  and  cannot  possibly  be  avoided,  unless  the  students  of  each  year  he  taught  seua. 
rately.  Wherever  the  students  of  different  years  are  imited  in  one  class,  it  is  imnossihU 
to  escape  that  inconvenience.  ^ 

_ 33.  But  they  can  supply  that  deficiency  by  private  reading,  can  they  not  ourl 

is  intended  that  they  shall  do  so.  “ 

Combination  of  34.  It  has  occurred  to  the  Commissioners  tliat  the  arrangement  of  the  studies  in  tbo 

LogicmriPiulo^phy  junmr  department  wiU  admit  of  an  alteration  or  modification,  which  might  be  advantageous 
to  the  students  there,  namely,  that  the  studies  in  natural  philosophy,  and  in  mental  philo- 
sophy, might  be  conducted  by  the  side  of  each  other  during  the  period  of  two  years.  Do 
you  consider  that  that  would  be  a more  advantageous  course  for  the  students  looking  tr> 
the  comprehensive  course  of  studies  in  the  two  departments  ?— I think  it  wo^d  unoiies- 
tionabiy,  have  some  advantages,  if  the  time  were  judiciously  distributed  ' 

35.  You  think,  in  such  a case,  that  the  Natnral  PhUosophy  Class,  as  at  present  eonsti. 
tuted  might  be  released  from  attendance  upon  the  lectures  on  ecclesiastical  history  with 
advantage,  generally  spealang,  to  them,  seeing  that  tJiey  would  have  a larger  course  of  stndv 
in  mental  philosophy? — I think,  that  if  any  increase  of  study  in  their  own  peculiar 
department  were  contemplated,  it  would  he  almost  necessary  that  they  should  be  released 
cntaiBlnB  tho'  ilmo‘  f-T  f of  ecclesiastical  history.  But  if  the  time  tlexoted  to  the  study  of  ecclesiastical 
for  that  8tml7  during  ^^^toiy,  duiing  the  four  years  theology  were  somewhat  increased  {provided  this  could  be 
divinity  years.  done  consistently  With  the  requirements  of  the  Scripture  Class),  all  the  advanta^^es  of  the 
present  system  might  1^  secured.  The  students  of  natural  philosophy  were  assigned  to 
^e  Church  History  Class  in  the  first  instance,  chiefly  because  on  Wednesday  and 
Saturdy  they  had  no  class  to  attend  previouslj’,  and  it  was  considered  that  tliis  unclis- 
Emtheobgy™'^^^  employed  in  a study  which  was  felt  to  he  a useful  preparation 

_ 3G.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  upper  department  might,  with  advantage,  be  divided 
into  a senior  and  lumor  branch,  so  as  to  allow  of  a biennial  course  of  study,  rather  than 
an  annual  course  ? — Yes,  I have  heard  that  suggestion  made. 

37  I)o  you  think  that,  in  your  department  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  such  an  alteration 
might  he  made  with  advantage  to  the  students?— It  might  be  made,  at  all  events,  ivithout 
any  disadvantage ; and  I dare  say  that  it  could  he  made  a means  of  advantage  to  tiie 
the  Lriptme^a  ^ m-rangements  for 

38.  Are  you  not  inclined  to  think,  upon  consideration,  looking  at  the  study  over  which 
you  preside,  it  being  one  which  involves  chronological  order,  that  an  arrangement  of  that 
sort  will  enable  you  to  conduct  the  students  through  a longer  course  of  study  with  a 
better  avmngeiuent  in  reference  to  its  chronological  order?— I s'till  think,  as  I have  ah-eady 
said,  that  there  are  some  advantages  in  the  present  plan;  as  it  enables  me.  without 
attempting  to  conduct  the  whole  class  tlirough  the  entire  course  of  the  history  of  the 
Church,  to  treat  certain  especially  important  periods  in  a more  extended  and  a more 
I therefore,  that  there  has  been  some  advantage  in  the  plan 

the  three  senior  classes,  hitherto,  instead  of  following  the  chronological  order, 
have  had  lectures  upon  particular  periods,  unconnected  with  one  another,  and  taken  out 
of  chronological  order.  However,  this  could  still  be  done  under  the  arrangement  which 
the  question  contemplates,  just  as  well.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  tliat  were  thought  more 
desirable,  the  whole  body  of  the  students  could  he  conducted  tlirough  the  HistoiT  of  the  • 
Church  m chronological  order.  The  plan  proposed  would  he  perfectly  compatible  with 
either  one  or  the  other  system.  j i 

30.  Do  ony  of  the  Doiiboyne  stiulents  atfentl  yonr  class  ?— No ; they  haye  lectures  of 
their  own  in  ecclesiastical  history,  cleliverecl  by  tlieir  Prefect. 

40.  Yon  think  it  of  advantage  to  the  mind  of  the  student  not  to  he  confined  exclusively, 

yeai  a ter  year,^  to  separate  tojiics  successively,  but  to  be  carrj’iiig  on  studies  together 
during  that  period  ?— Unless  the  topics  be  excessively  multiplied,  tliey  may  be  pursued 
simultaneously  with  advantage.  .f  i 

41.  AVouhl  it  be  desirable  or  practicable  that  the  professors  should  publish  text-books 
on  their  several  depai-tments  ? — There  are  some  departments  on  which  I tliink  it  would 
be  desirable  that  the  professors  should  publish  text-hooks. 

42.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  that  course  of  the  professors  publishing  text-hooks  ?— 

None  whatever.  i fa 

“0  difficulty  in  preparing  a manual  for  your  department?— The 
climcuity  ivould  he,  to  comhme  the  solidity  and  minute  accm-acy  of  a student’s  hand-hook 
witli  tlie  attractiveness  of  a popular  history. 

44.  "^yould  it  be  practicable  in  youi-  department? — I have  always  desired  the  publication 
-of  a text-book  of  Chm-ch  history. 

45.  Would  such  a text-hook  he  a mere  recital  of  topics,  or  an  expression  of  opinion 
upon  the  topics  as  they  arose  ?— In  order  to  be  really  useful,  it  should,  as  far  as  possible, 
be  an  expression  of  opinion  on  the  topics  that  should  arise. 


Of  text-books  of 
Church  liistory. 
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40.  Do  yon  think  it  would  he  a considernblo  advuntage  to  young  iiion,  when  they  went 
out  mto  then  paiishes,  to  have  with  tliem,  for  reference,  an  nntlioritative  record  of  the 
studies  which  they  had  pursued  in  the  College  ?_Of  course  it  would. 

47.  Are  there  incoiiveuienoes  at  present  arising  from  the  absence  of  books  adapted  to 
the  circumstances  of  flte  country  in  ivhich  the  students  hereafter  find  themselycs ’-There 
ore  many  points  on  which  such  inconvenience  arises.  I would  instance,  particularly  tlie 
treatises  On  Justice  and  On  Contracts,  in  the  theological  course.  On  those  subjects  Icon 
Bider  It  a mattei  of  great  importance  that  a text-book  should  be  published,  applJinu  the 
abstract  theologicd  principles  in  a form  accoininodated  to  the  laws  of  this  couniu'v 

48.  liin  the  books  which  they  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  on  such  subjects  often 

cntanjed  and  embaiiassed  with  a roferciice  to  the  customs,  and  habits,  and  laws  of  other 
counhies,  which  it  may  be  difficult,  perhaps,  for  the  students  to  extricate  tliemselves 
from?  Iheyaie  frequently  so  entangled,  by  references  to  French,  Italian,  and  German 
laws  and  customs.  Ihey  contain  no  reference  to  tlie  laws  of  our  oivu  country  conse- 
qaeiitly  the  students  lime  no  real  assistance,  except  what  they  derive  from  tlie  lectines 
subjects’’™*'"*™^’  Blackstone,  or  other  authorities  upon  legal 

4i).  Yom-  professorship,  you  stated,  -was  founded  in  June,  1845  ? Yes 

50.  You  were  the  first  professor? — Yes. 

51.  There  is  no  mention  of  your  professorship  in  the  Statutes  ^r— No 

emi?odfodinft“Srir'“‘'““  ?-Nono 

P™^f“'-ship  regidated?— It  was  regulated  by  an  aiTangement  pro- 
posed  to  the  Boaul  of  Irustees  when  I first  commenced  my  duties,  and  approved  of  by 

54.  Ifour  professorship  was  instituted,  the  Commissioners  understand,  to  can-y  out  the 
pSsSorhTit  was'  chapter  25,  as  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of 

wiHff1mt‘‘?t„'Iut'e9*'?  '>?™  instituted  since  that  Statute,  and  in  aecorclance 

with  that  ltatiitl'  ~^  additional  Professorship  m Theology  was  instituted  in  accordance 

50.  Are  you.a  memher  of  the  Council  of  the  College  ?— I am  not. 
deiS?— i do”  “ambers,  exclusive  of  tlie  Dimboyne  stn- 

tiiictiv  ri™'"  n ii'e  professorial  body  should  be  admitted  more  dis- 

t w ™ CTO  ? vv  abanges  that  may  take  place  in  the  regulations  of 

Mes  of  thrf^^^^  any  ehanges  that  may  take  place  in  connexion  wuth  the 

Slv  clla  f ^ P-eat  importance  that  the  professors,  who  are  prill- 

upallj  charged  with  the  care  of  the  studies,  should  be  admitted  into  the  Council 
fc  "it  plf  •‘'r?  Statutes  that  the  selection  of  the  Dunboyne  students  is  confined 

to  tlie  1 resident  and  the  members  of  bis  Council  ? —Yes. 

onfo.frcr”  “f  aider  that  the  departiuents  which  are  not  represented  in  the  Coimcil  aiu. 
rf  coile  Zv ’s  ” aa‘™atcd  m the  elections  for  the  Dimboyne  students  ?-As  a matter 
LsZu  IftZ  T\-  There  18  no  reference  to  proficiency  in  ecclesiastical  history  in  the 
(piestion  or  the  election  of  a Dunboyne  student.  ^ 

aiu  musue^riu''jf''  ‘‘‘f  ““f  fimiiiish  the  ardour  with  which  the  studies 

las  £“  mlency  departments  which  are  not  thus  represented  ’-Unquestionably  it 

thoTO  ivbn”  department  of  ecclesiastical  histoiy  is  avery  important  one  to 

Ttio  I importanee 

0,  iSmi  f have  a greater  amount  of  literal-/  leisure 

del  aS  ,t  s Jf  ^ improvciueiit  than  the  geueraUty  of  the  students ; I consider  tliat  this 
uepaument  is  of  special  importance  to  them. 

S'  Th®e  lectures  are  conducted  in  English,  are  they  not  ?— Yes.  they  are. 

«e.t  af  SZaLYy! 

-Only^hTO^  contemplated  by  tlie  original  Statute,  a senior  and  junior  ? 

T “nuufo'er„f  ‘hree  junior  and  one  senior  dean, 

-luemimper  ot  students  has  very  much  increased. 

respecting  either  of  the  junior  deans  ?— There  is  no  snecial 
li!is  been  alte'rad^^so^^sT^  particular  but  the  Statute  which  applies  to  the  deans 

G8  Avd  V I admit  of  being  applied  to  a greater  number  than  one. 

PvofcM  slfiZ  “‘'“'9  “ reference  to  your  own 

file  StatutesVnvfh  ^ ^ j it  was  proposed  some  years  since, 

69  oY!,r  f,  I?*  ''““'elled  since  the  establishment  of  the  professorship, 
hy  the  Tr/stcTO  ZZ  worship  stand  ?— It  has  been  formally  established 

h9=;  /ubXcf hiY?/  :Y;SsTa«eY” 

llie  pupTZ.  S°i  “ inadequate  to  stimulate  the  emulation  of 

6ousistotbodir‘’™*™”°^*'*°T““hmis  at  present  distributed  in  your  class?— They 

ao™Bn/s-i'r''“V”Z™Z  “le“‘6d  ?— They  are  selected  by  the  President 

• firenerally  spealang,  they  are  connected  with  the  studies  of  the  class. 


7th  October,  1S03. 


Rev.  Charles  William 
Russell,  B.D. 
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Greek. 


Other  studies  during 
^viiiity  years. 


Ailvantage  of  coni- 
hining  lighter  studies 


73.  Do  not  you  think  it  desirable  that  the  professor  of  every  class  should  have  a hand 
in  the  selection  of  prizes  ai>propnate  to  his  own  class  ? — Most  desirable. 

74.  At  present  wbat  is  the  value  of  the  premiums  so  employed? — I cannot  undertake  to 
say  precisely. 

73.  But  you  thiiik  tliey  are  not  of  the  value  or  of  the  nature  that  you  would  thinks 
yourselfj  quite  desirable? — No;  neither  of  the  value  nor  the  number  that  I would  myself 
desii-e. 

70.  Are  the  students  ever  permitted  to  choose  a book  for  themselves? — Asa  general 
rule  the  books  are  fixed ; but  there  are  certain  kinds  of  books,  out  of  wliich  the  students 
are  allowed  to  make  a selection.  If  it  should  happen,  too,  that  a student  has,  at  some 
former  distribution  of  premiums,  got  a particular  book,  which  may  chance  to  be  assigned 
as  a 2)remium  to  him  in  a subsequent  year,  he  is,  of  coui’se,  at  liberty  to  return  such  book, 
and  ask  for  another  of  the  same  value. 

77. ^  Do  you  consider  that  the  literary  chai'acter  and  the  literary  education  of  the  stu* 
dent  is,  on  the  whole,  sufficiently  provided  for  ? — I do  not. 

78.  Does  that  ai-ise  in  any,  or  what  degree,  from  want  of  proper  education? — It  ai'ises, 
in  a great  degree,  from  a want  of  proper  education.  Very  many  of  the  students,  at 
enti’anee — although  there  are  many  very  strilong  excepitions,  too — have  not  received  that 
degree  of  pireparatory  education — especially  in  the  English  language,  in  history,  in  geo- 
graphy, &c. — which  would  enable  them  to  benefit  to  the  full  extent  by  the  lectui'es  which 
they  afterwards  receive  in  the  College. 

79.  Could  you  remedy  that,  in  some  degree,  by  raising  the  standard  of  the  literary  acqume- 
ments  on  admission  to  the  College? — I thinlcit  might  be  done,  and  ought  to  be  done. 

80.  And  2>artially  by  increased  study  and  practice  in  the  English  language  during  tire 
course? — .1  think  tliat,  also,  most  desirable.  After  the  students  have  left  the  Logic  Class 

I may  say,  after  they  have  left  the  Ehetoric  Class — there  is  no  direct  provision  in  the 
College  course  for  their  literary  education.  It  might  be  practicable  to  stimulate  their 
industry  by  annual  prize  essays  in  each  class. 

81.  Do  you  conceive  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  take  better  security  for  a continued 
acquaintance  with  the  Greek  language;  for  instance,  after  the  Ehetoric  Class  has  been 
quitted  ? — I think  that  also  most  desirable,  particularly  in  connexion  with  the  studies  of 
the  Scripture  Class. 

_ 82.  Or  the  Greek  Fathers? — The  necessity  for  familiarity  with  the  Greek  is  felt  most 
directly  in  coiinexion  with  the  studies  of  the  Scripture  Class  and  that  of  ecclesiastical  Ms- 
tory.  But,  of  course,  the  study  of  tlieology  must  necessarily  imply,  or  ought  to  be  made 
to  impl}',  a constant  reference  to  the  works  of  the  Greek  Fathers. 

83.  Do  you  conceive  it  desirable  that,  for  four  years,  young  men  should  have  no  intel- 
lectual exercitatiou,  except  in  the  deirar-tment  of  theology  delivered  in  Latin  ? — So  far 
from  this,  I am  convinced  that  even  tlie  theological  studies  might  be  made  more  agree- 
able and  useful,  if  the  students’  attention  were  also,  in  a mmor  degree,  dh-ected  to  other 
lighter  studies : I mean  studies  connected,  at  the  same  time,  witli  the  general  objects  of 
tlieir  education. 


84.  In  wliat  language  do  you  deliver  your  lectures  ?— In  English. 

85.  You  have  stated  that  the  candidates  at  entrance  ai’e  not  examined  in  English  com- 
position ? — They  are  not. 

80.  Arc  they  not  required  to  translate  any  books  into  English  in  writing  ? — No;  no 
translation  in  writing  is  required. 

87.  There  is  no  test  airirUed  to  them  as  to  them  knowledge  of  spelling  English  ? — None 
whatever. 

Orthography.  88.  What  means  arc  pursued  in  the  College  to  secure  a sufficient  knowledge  of  exact 

orthography  in  English  ?— In  the  Enghsh  Class  the  students  ai'e  required  to  deliver  in,  at 
frequent  stated  intervals,  written  essays,  and  tlie  orthogra2)hy  of  these  essays,  of  course,  is 
subject  to  tlie  inspection  and  correction  of  the  professor. 

89.  Do  you  ever  iiropose  to  your  class  questions  to  be  answered  in  writing? — I do. 

90. _  And  to  he  answered  in  English  ? — Yes  ; the  occasions  on  which  I jiropose  those 
questions  ai’c  these : — In  the  junior  class,  once  each  j’ear,  a subject  is  pro^iosed  on  which 
the  enthe  class  write  for  an  houi’  and  a-half;  and  also,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  a subject 
is  2>roposcd,  on  which  a select  number,  not  exceeding  one-fourtb  of  the  class,  are  requii'ed 
to  write  for  two  liours.  In  tlie  senior  class  there  ai'e  three  such  compositions  each  year. 

91.  Is  it  the  fact  that  the  orthography  in  those  exercises  is  creditable  to  the  students  ? 

Very  many  of  the  students,  of  coimse,  are  in  this  respect  entirely  beyond  exception.  Of 

tbe^  great  body,  I may  say  that  their  orthogi-aphy  is  sufficiently  satisfactory;  but  I am 
obliged  to  acknowledge  that  there  are  some  cases  in  every  class  in  which  it  is  Veiy 
defective. 


92.  You  have  mentioned  the  period  of  time  during  which  tliey  are  emiiloyed  in  com- 
position,^ what  is  the  ordinary  length  of  such  a composition  ? — The  length  of  the  composi- 
tion varies  exceedingly — in  some  cases  it  may  not  exceed  one  page  of  ordinary  letter 
jiaper ; in  others  it  is  much  more ; strange  as  it  may  appear,  I received,  in  one  instance,  as 
many  as  twenty  pages,  widtten  within  two  liours. 

93.  I suppose  it  would  vary  a little  with  the  nature  of  the  subject  as  to  the  amount  of 
thought  and  consideration  required  ? — Yes  ; hut  the  youtli  to  whom  I refer  was  not  only  a 
read}',  but  a most  correct  writer. 

94.  Can  you,  from  your  observation,  say  whetlier  the  shorter  compositions  have  generally 
been  accompanied  with  inaccui-ate  spelling?— I have  observed  that,  generally  speaking, 
the  shortest  compositions  ai-e  those  which  are  most  defective. 
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95.  So  that,  in  fact,  the  difficulty  of  wi-iting  the  English  language  correctly  has  been  a 
practical  difficulty  in  expressing  their  thoughts '? — I ascribe  it  partly  to  tliat  difficulty ; but 
I take  the  chief  reason  to  be  that  the  person  who  gives  in  a shorter  composition  is  more  de- 
ficient, not  only  in  talent  and  immediate  preparation,  but,  probably,  also  in  eai'ly  education.  ' 

96.  You  do  not  conceive  that  the  teaching  of  correct  orthography  is  the  business  of  the 
College,  but  that  such  preliminary  instruction  ought  to  be  completed  in  then-  previous 
education? — Not  only  do  I think  it  not  the  business  of  the  College,  but  I consider  it  a 
business  which  it  is  impossible  that  any  large  College  could  satisfactorily  dischai-ge.  It  can 
only  be  effected  by  individual  training. 

97.  Do  you  think  it  desk-able  tliat  the  lectures  and  examinations  in  loffi.c,  etliics,  and  ^ 
theology  should  be  exclusively  confined  to  the  Latin  language  ? — That  is  a subject  on  which  \ 
I have  not  thoroughly  made  up  my  muid ; but  I think  there  are  some  parts  of  these  courses 
which  might  be  taught  with  more  advantage  in  English  than  in  Latin.  Confining  the 
question  to  the  class  of  lo^c  and  metaphysics,  I thnik  that  the  study  of  logic  might  be 
conducted  with  advantage  in  English : it  would  be  easier  to  present  to  the  student,  in  f 
English,  intelligible  illustrations  of  the  rules  of  propositions  and  syllogisms.  In  meta-  J 
physics,  I am  not  so  certain  tliat  it  would  not  be  better  to  adhere  to  the  present  plan,  ’ 
pai-ticularly  as  preparatory  for  the  study  of  tJieology,  which  I am  quite  satisfied  should  bo 
conducted  in  Latin. 

98.  Ai-e  you'  acquainted  with  the  system  of  preparation  m the  Petits  Seminaires  ki  1 
France? — Nob  in  detail.  When  I alluded  to  the  Petits  Seminaires  as  a model  which 


might  be  adopted  by  our  bishops,  I looked  rather  to  the  object  for  which  the  Petits 
Seminaires  are  intended,  than  the  details  of  the  manner  in  wdiich  they  are  conducted. 

99.  Are  you  acquainted  witli  any  of  tlie  foreign  seminaries  of  education  generally? I 

am  somewJiat  acqnamted  with  the  Collegio  Romano  and  the  Collegio  di  Sant’  Apollinai-i 
in  Rome. 


100.  Is  the  College  of  Maynooth  more  or  less  extensive  than  tliose  of  Rome  ?— As  to 
tlie  number  of  students,  it  is  much  more  extensive. 

101.  Is  it  more  or  less  extensive  as  to  the  course  of  study  ?— The  cniTiculum  in  theology  Course  of  study  in 
is  at  present  very  much  the  same  in  all  these  colleges,  although  the  ti-eatises  are  different.  ^laynootii  as  com- 

102.  Is  it  arranged  pretty  much  in  the  same  order  ?— It  is  an-anged  substantially  in  the 

very  same  order,  with  the  exception  of  the  course  of  one  year,  which  is  called  “The  ^ ^ ’ 

Philosophy  of  Religion,”  and  which,  at  Rome,  is  prefixed  to  tlie  stirdy  of  theology.  At 
Rome,  however,  the  instruction  is  chiefly  by  prelections ; tliere  is  much  less  catechetical 
teaching  than  at  ilaynooth. 

] 0-3.  Should  you  say,  generally,  by  a comparison  of  tlie  Colleges  at  Rome  with  that  at 
Maynooth,  that  as  much  attention  to  the  literary  character  of  the  students  was  given  at 
Ma}mooth  as  at  Rome  ? — I think  that,  as  regards  modern  literature,  it  is  very  much  the 
same.  As  to  classical  studies,  the  Roman  Latinity  is  much  superior  to  ours;  but  Greek  is 
comparatively  little  cultivated  by  the  genei-ality  of  ecclesiastical  students  in  Rome. 

104.  You  have  stated  that  it  was  once  proposed  to  make  the  presentation  of  certificates 
of  certain  Colleges  a title  to  the  same  status  in  the  College  of  Maynooth,  did  you  refer  to 
any  definite  Colleges  ?— The  College  to  which  I referred  in  my  answer  was  tlie  College  of 
Carlow.  Such  a proposal  was  made  many  years  since,  by  Dr.  Doyle. 

105.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  advantage,  or  otherwise,  in  the  young  men  pursuing 
the  whole  of  their  studies,  from  beginning  to  end,  in  the  same  College  ? — Supposin'^  the 
studies  of  that  college  to  be  an-anged  on  a liberal  and  well  digested  plan,  I think  it  has 
most  decided  advantages. 

106.  Of  course  the  studies  at  Carlow  are  cast  very  much  in  the  same  mould  as  that  in  College  of  Carlow, 
which  the  Maynooth  studies  have  been  formed  ? — Very  much  the  same. 

107.  Are  you  at  all  practically  acquainted  with  the  proficiency  of  the  students  who  come 
up  from  Carlow  College  to  Maynooth— have  they  come  under  your  observation  at  all  ?— 

They  have. 

108.  Are  jmu  disposed  to  say,  from  your  observation  of  them,  that  the  knowledge  of 
English  grammar  is  carefully  provided  for  in  the  preparatory  education  at  Cai-low  ?— From 
my  knowledge  of  the  students  who  come  from  Carlow,  I should  say  tliat,  in  general,  this 
part  of  their  education  is  very  carefully  attended  to. 

109.  Are  you  aware  whether  or  not,  upon  entrance  to  the  College  of  Carlow,  the  know- 
ledge of  English  gi-ammar  is  tested  by  examinations  conducted  in  writing,  as  ivell  as 
■viva  voce  ?—I  cannot  speak  positively.  In  Carlow,  I should  observe,  there  are  two  distinct 
colleges ; one  is  a lay  college  or  school,  affiliated  to  the  London  University ; and  the  other 
IS  ^ ecclesiastical  college ; and  it  very  often  happens  that  ecclesiastics  who  are  educated 
at  Carlow  have  also  passed  through  the  schools  of  the  lay  college,  wliich,  as  I have  fre- 
quently taken  part  in  their  exanikiations,  I know  to  be  extremely  well  conducted. 

110.  It  is  stated  in  the  progi-amme  for  admission  to  the  class  of  logic  at  Carlow,  that 

_an  accurate  knowledge  of  English  grammar  is  requkred,  and  this  knowledge  will  he  spe- 
cially tested  by  examinations  which  are  conducted  in  writing  as  well  as  viva  voce."  Ai-e 
you  aw-are  whether  that  provision  of  the  programme  is  obseiwed  at  Cai'low  ? — I am  not 
aware,  as  a matter  of  fact,  whether  it  is  or  not;  hut  as  I know  that  the  Carlow  students 
generally  come  to  us  very  well  prepared  in  tliis  department,  I presume  that  it  is  observed, 
on +1  ’ conceive,  if  it  were  once  generally  known  that  strict  inqiik-y  would  be  made 

n tliese  points,  previously  to  entering,  that  adequate  care  would  vei-y  soon  be  taken  in  the  ’ 

preparatory  schools  all  over  Ireland  to  effect  an  improvement  in  these  respects  ? — I have 

doubt  that  this  knowledge  would  produce  a very  beneficial  effect  in  a short  tkjie.  • • 
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Proposed  further 
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College. 


112.  Is  it  the  fact  that  the  students  at  Carlow  College  come  from  a more  restricted 
range  nf  country  than  the  students  at  Maynooth? — They  are,  for  the  most  part,  natives 
of  a single  diocese — that  of  Kildare  : those  at  Maynooth,  of  every  diocese  in  Ireland. 

113.  And  from  a ■wealthier  country,  I imagine'? — ICildai-e  is  one  of  our  wealthiest 
counties. 

114.  Do  yon  think  that  more  time  could  be  allowed  to  the  students  for  recreation, 
without  prejudice  to  their  literary  and  theological  studies? — Never  iiaviug  directed  my 
attention  to  the  subject,  I am  not  prepared  to  ofler  an  opinion. 

115.  Are  not  the  hours  of  study  required  in  IMaynootb,  per  day,  greater  than  almost  in 
any  other  college  tliat  you  are  acquainted  with  ? — I do  not  think  tliat  they  are ; but  I 
speak  without  exact  information. 

IIG.  Do  you  perceive  that  the  hours  of  study  seem  to  press  heavily  upon  the  constitu- 
tions of  the  students? — There  is  one  usage,  certainly,  which  I think  might  well  be 
altered.  For  a pai-t  of  the  year — from  Easter  until  the  end  of  the  academical  year’ — the  stu- 
dents rise  at  five  o’clock,  'i'he  studies  of  that  part  of  tlie  yeai-,  I certainly  think,  ai-e  found 
very  oppressive,  and  particularly  by  the  younger  students. 

117.  Nine  hours  a day  are  allotted,  are  tliey  not,  for  study  in  Maynooth? — Yes, 
including  tlae  two  hours  of  lecture.  01  private  xtudy  there  is  certainly  a greater  amomit 
in  our  College  than  tiiere  is  in  the  colleges  in  Rome;  there  is  there  a greater  amount  of 
attendance  at  lecUrreH,  but  the  time  for  recreation  I believe  to  be  very  much  tlie  same. 

118.  You  were  a student  at  Maynooth,  were  you  uot  ? — Yes. 

119.  Do  you  conceive  that  the  late  alterations  have  been  of  great  importance,  not  merely 
to  the  material  comfort  of  the  students,  but  to  their  general  condition  ? — I think  they  have 
been  already  felt  to  be  of  great  importance. 

120.  The  importance  of  which  will  be  felt  in  future,  as  well  as  at  present,  with  regard 
to  their  convenience  and  accommodation  ? — I am  sure  it  will. 

121.  Do  you  conceive  that  the  improvements  are  of  great  value  to  the  formation  of  the 
future  character  of  the  students? — I think  they  are.  They  are  now  enabled  to  purchase 
many  useful  and  improving  books,  which  formerlj’’  were  beyond  their  reach. 

122.  Do  they  tend  to  raise  tlie  tone  of  the  young  men? — That  has  certainly  been  the 
effect;  and  I am  sure  it 'will  be  still  more  so  hereafter. 

123.  More  especiall}-,  considering  the  humble  condition  in  life  from  which  many  of  them 
come,  from  the  remoter  parts  of  the  country  ? — Certainly,  for  tliese  the  advantage  which  I 
have  described  is  of  more  importance  than  for  those  who  have  come  from  a higher  and 
more  opulent  class. 

124.  Have  you  perceived  any  change  at  all,  one  way  or  another,  witli  respect  to  the 
classes  from  which  the  students  have  come,  within  your  experience  of  Maynooth? — I 
cannot  sa}'  that  I have  perceived  any  change. 

125.  Do  they  come  from  a higher  or  a lower  class  ? — The  proportions  in  this  particulai' 
seem  to  be  quite  such  as  they  were  before. 

126.  Are  you  satisfied  that  the  prevailing  habits  and  tone  of  mind  of  tlie  students  in 
the  College  of  Maynooth  at  present  are  more  elevated  than  they  were  when  you  were  a 
student? — I think  they  are;  the  students  enter  at  an  earlier  age;  they  derive  more  benefit 
from  the  training  in  College,  and  acquire  more  information  on  general  subjects. 

127.  Have  you  reason  to  tliink  that,  amongst  other  causes,  the  improved  system  of 
the  College,  resulting  from  the  increased  grant,  has  contributed  to  tliat  improvement? — 
In^conjunction  with  otlier  causes,  it  has  certainly  contributed  to  that  result,  and  especially 
in  tlie  way  which  I have  described. 

128.  In  other  ivords,  do  you  consider  that  the  increased  grant,  looking  to  the  increased 
comfort  which  is  afforded  to  the  young  men,  and  their  release  from  some  menial  services, 
has  tended  to  improve  tlieh  tastes  and  general  habits  of  thought  ? — I think  this  change  of 
circumstances  has  contributed  to  that  effect.  At  the  same  time,  we  can  scarcely  say,  as 
yet,  tliat  the  full  benefit  lias  been  derived  from  the  increased  endowment ; because,  diu-ing 
the  interval  since  1845,  the  College  has  been,  and  up  to  this  time  is,  in  what  I may  call  a 
state  of  transition;  nor  do  I anticipate,  until  the  buildings  shall  have  been  quite  com- 
pileted — particularly  until  sufficient  chapel  accommodation  shall  have  been  provided — that 
the  full  benefit  of  the  endowment  can  he  felt. 

129.  Might  not  something  be  done  to  lessen  the  inconvenience  of  the  want  of  sufficient 
accommodation  in  the  chapel,  by  making  the  prayer-halls  into  chapels  ? — Certainly,  so  far 
as  the  private  devotional  exercises  are  concerned,  that  might  be  done,  but  not  as  regards 
the  puhlic  offices  of  the  Church. 

130.  In  fact,  the  prayer-halls  are  occasionally  used  as  halls  for  examination? — One  of 
them  is  so  used  ; and,  besides,  there  are  rooms  over  it. 

131.  For  what  you  may  call  secular  i>uvposes? — Yes. 

132.  Do  the  professors  in  the  College  consider  themselves  in  any  way  charged  ■with  the 
discipline  of  the  students  ? — ^No  ; except  in  their  respective  classes. 

133.  Except  in  class,  there  is  very  little  communication  between  them? — Except  m 
class,  and  in  the  accidents  of  occasional  intercourse,  which  is  always  perfectly  familial’, 
there  is  very  little  communication — very  little  direct  communication' — between  them. 

134.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  or  a disadvantage  to  divide  tlie  College 
into  three  divisions,  rather  than  two,  witli  respect  to  discipline,  if  accommodation  for 
them  could  be  obtained  in  the  buildings  ? — If  the  arrangement  of  the  buildings  pemitted 
it,  I think  the  College  might,  with  advantage,  be  separated  into  three  divisions,  rather 
■than  two. 
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class  as  to 

free  questions  in  the 
Cliurdi. 


135.  The  course  of  your  lectures  must  bring  you  more  esneciallv  into  j. 

*tli  the  great  questions  on  which  different  hrLhes  of  the  KommCalhoL  £0^0™ 
been  divided  at  times  ?_My  lectoes  necessarily  involve  those  questions. 

180.  Questions  as  to  councils  the  limits  between  national  churches  and  the  central 
aat  iorityof  the  Pope,  and  such  hie  ?_Mj  course  brings  me  necessarily  i“o  co“tac 

;;*Sve°  ' a“«8tothe  doS^Sie  Sd! 

freely  to  the  studente,  expreking^thi'SnXslonf  0? omSeSaSLrulmTt^ ^ 2?.“' 

fcrifio  pitlfc  of  gi'-ing 

136.  You  think  it  especially  important,  do  you  not,  considering  the  nnmliAr  of  r.-,-.ce.y 

that  have  been  debated  during  the  different  periods  of  the  Churdi  hi  which  the  S has 
been  more  or  less  concerned  that  a definite  understmiding  ef  what  is  the  teShig  of  fte 
BomauCathoho  Church  m Ireland  slionid  be  arrived  at?— Itliink  it  isnnqnestionahlv 
S:rb;r;n“a*rni:2S:d““  ™ ‘kese  questions.  tLtSS^ 

JJwenri  left  frS“  “>  “ oranjof  ttm! 

anSSrll'S 

ua.  ;iy  course  of  your  teaching  must  bring  you,  of  course,  into  contact  from  time  to 
time,  until  the  questions  of  the  limitations  between  the  temnoral  nnwev  a„d  ii  v 

the  Popes,  which  has,  at  different  times  been  in  aeLr?  vL  T faT  ^ . '’“W-  ■;* 

presents  itself  at  every  turn  in  the  histor7of  the  *“*' 

sulfas”L£faS*mot‘he  whether  yonr  course  of  teacliing  has  been  Tc„„.„.l 

suen  as  to  maintain,  or  otlieiwise,  the  temporal  authority  of  the  Pone  eitJier  dirprtlv  nr  "f  the  Pore, 
mdu-ectly  ?-I  have  always  maintaiued  that  neither  the  Pope  nor  Chmch  tSSes 
by  dime  light,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  temporal  authority.  ^ 

144  And  that  is  the  common  opmiou  of  theologians,  is  it  ?— I may  say  that  it  is  nnw 
tlie  all  but  umversal  opinion  of  theologians.  ^ ^ ^ 

m!™'  f*'=  doetrine  maintained,  as  fai-  as  yon  know,  within  the  walls  of 

Majmooth  during  your  acqnamtance  with  it?-Yes;  that  has  been  the  doctiunrnnlformlv 

Te  Si.  ‘“’8  *i»»  of  ory  oequ^- 

mSSSiif 

degree,  be  attributed  to  the  couree  of  teaching  witliin  the  walls  of  the  rolloCToV  V + ^ 

eim!S!,?  I™  general;  m yonr  experience,  as  a part  of  tlie  teaching  in  Maynooth  to 

oisiir  z= — 

the  Pope  himself  in  temnovr/°m  i of  limiting  the  interference  of  Autlicrlty  of  priests 

PYtont L T tempoial  matteis,  hut  also  tliat  of  the  priest  ? — It  would  eo  to  ilm  “Otters  temporal. 

spei;iS.Swl‘lllrtbl®“““7l  '>“*■'“»  0'=  one  entitled  to 

to  be  so  ^ ^ ""  member  of  his  flock  might  not  consider 

« sm  which  lit  rlelflsil  ““  f’”'* 

0*  it. 

ieclaris  it  tollalin  llf  I 1"  when  the  priest 

oxerciseht  owrdisclw  of  temporal  or  civil  policy,  each  citizi  can 

ritellllci^^rfllTdll  7 o“o“o™icate  or  withhold  any  of  the 

laatterof  atemlora  ud,™  ^ ’"“V  complied  with  his  exhortations  upon  a 
”>«ttcr  of  a templd  mtoe  ,,  TtT  ® “’’“T  Pofo"‘  'omself;  that 

lie  question  c'ousrits  of  t ®“  I “'‘erestS'  of  the  Ohm-ch  ?— 

fiiest  has  00*0^0  e»omm  'oSards  the  first.  I should  observe  that  no 

eecond,  I can  conceive  ““0”™mncate-yns  is  a power  reserved  to  the  bishop.  As  to  the 
onceive  an  exteme  case  (as,  in  tne  first  French  Eevolution,  the  election  of 

k 
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memters  to  vote  upon  the  “ Civil  Constitution  of  the  Clergy,”  or  the  abolition  of  celibacy, 
&c.),  in  which  the  exercise  of  the  electoral  privilege  -vviiich,  at  first  sight,  seems  to  be  a mere 
temporal  matter,  in  reality  is  a spiritual  matter,  and  one  in  which  the  adoption  of  a 
certain  determinate  course  is  clearly  obligatory,  as  a matter  of  conscience  ; in  such  a case 
a priest,  even  in  his  sacerdotal  capacity,  would,  I conceive,  be  entitled  to  instruct  the 
elector,  and  warn  liim  of  the  danger  or  of  the  sinfulness  of  such  a particular  course.  I 
can  conceive  cases  in  which  this  would  not  only  be  lawful,  but  a duty.  But  in  matters  of 
a merely  temporal  nature  I think  a priest  is  never  authorized,  as  a priest,  to  interfere ; 
further  than  by  general  instructions  as  to  the  moral  principles  by  which  the  conduct 
of  the  laity  in  these  matters  should  be  guided,  and  without  authority  to  withhold 
any  of  the  rites  of  the  Church  from  a citizen  who  should  not  have  complied  with  his 
exhortations. 

154.  You  have  alluded  to  the  case  of  the  French  Revolution.  Supposing  the  case  had 
occurred  of  an  alteration  in  the  distribution  of  ecclesiastical  property  th  ere,  wliicb,  of  coiuse, 
would  very  much  interest  the  clergy  individually  and  the  Church  generally,  do  you  con- 
ceive that  a priest  could  in  that  case  make  it  a sin  to  vote  for  an  alteration  in  the  dishi- 
bution  in  the  French  legislature? — He  might  represent  its  injustice;  but  he  could  not 
make  it  a sin. 

155.  He  might  urge  strongly  eveiy  reason  against  it,  but  he  would  not  be  entitled  to 
make  it  a sin  ? — Unquestionably  not,  unless  it  were  a sin  in  its  own  nature ; and  in 
deciding  that  point,  at  so  fearful  a crisis,  there  would  be  many  considerations  to  be  talcen 
into  aceoimt  besides  the  absti-act  question  of  the  alienability  of  church  property. 

156.  And  the  priest  always  exercises  all  authority  of  that  kind  i\nder  the  surveillance  of 
the  bishop,  does  he  not  ? — He  is  always  considered  to  exercise  liis  authority  under  tlie 
surveillance  of  the  bishop. 

167.  Are  the  Commissioners  to  understand  by  tlie  word  “ sin,”  as  used  by  you,  a viola- 
tion, either  directly  or  indirectly,  of  the  law  of  God  ? — It  was  in  that  sense  tliat  I used  the 
word. 

158.  Is  it  taught  at  Maynootli  that  it  is  lawful  for  a Roman  Catholic  clergjTuan  to 
refuse,  or  tlxreaten  to  refuse,  the  administration  of  the  sacraments  to  those  who  vote 
against  his  -wishes  at  an  election  ? — I have  always  Ireard  public  threats  to  withhold  the 
sacraments,  in  such  cases,  most  strongly  censured.  The  private  granting  or  withholding 
absolution  is  a matter  regulated  by  the  ordinary  principles  of  morals.  Unless  the  con- 
templated vote  were  in  itself  a sin,  the  confessor  could  not  withhold  absolution.  In  an 
extreme  case,  sirch  as  I contemplated  just  now,  ■when  the  vote  wotrld  be  clearly  sinful, 
such  a course  might  be  lawfully  pursued;  but,  in  ordinary  cases,  certainly  not. 

159.  When  yon  say,  an  extreme  case,  such  as  you  contemplated,  what  kind  of  case  do 
you  contemplate  ? — I mean  a case  in  which  such  conduct  on  the  part  of  a voter  would  be 
a clear  -violation  of  the  law  of  God. 

160.  Without  referring  to  any  particular  case,  does  such  a case  occm’  to  you  as  having 
happened  in  the  history  of  England  or  of  Ireland  since  the  Union  ? — It  may  have  occiuTed 
■with  reference  to  Catholic  Emiurcipation  ; because  there,  cceteris  parihes,  an  adverse  vote 
on  the  part  of  a Catholic,  being  an  active  co-operation  in  maintaining  a system  of  laws 
devised  for  tlie  persecution  of  what  he  believes  to  be  the  true  religion,  would  involve  grave 
moral  guilt ; and  such  piu'pose  would  disqualify  him  for  absolution.  But  again,  I must 
be  rmderstood  to  speak  of  the  priest’s  giving  or  withholding  private  absolution,  and  not  of 
his  publicly  threatening  to  refuse  the  sacraments  to  persons  who  declined  to  follow  his  ad-vice. 
I also  abstract  altogether  from  the  corrupt  motives  under  whicli  men  may  act;  as,  for  example, 
tire  influence  of  a bribe.  I am  speaking  of  the  thing  considered  strictly  in  the  abstract. 

IGl.  You  were  asked  whetlier  you  thought  such  an  extreme  case  had  occurred  at  any 
time  surce  the  Union  in  these  countries,  or  since  1830  ? — While  I claim  to  hold  my  o-wn 
opinions  as  to  the  justice  or  policy  of  certain  of  the  measures  enacted  since  that  date,  I do 
not  say  that  any  case  has  occurred  since  1830,  which  I could  consider  an  extreme  case, 
in  the  sense  which  I have  explained,  or  waiTantirrg  this  extreme  interference.  I mean, 
supposing  the  voter  to  be  himself  satisfied  in  his  own  conscience,  that  the  vote  which  he 
pm’poses  to  give  does  not,  in  the  circumstances  in  -which  it  is  given,  involve  on  his  part 
any  violation  of  the  moral  law,  and  to  assure  the  priest  with  -whom  he  is  in  communrea- 
tion,  that  he  has  bona  fide  so  satisfied  his  own  conscience. 

162.  Do  you  consider  that  it  would  be  taught  at  Maynooth,  that  a priest  could  interfere 
in  his  sacerdotal  capacity  of  priest,  in  any  questions  concerning  temporalities,  in  which  it 
■would  not  be,  in  yom’  opinion,  equally  open  to  the  Pope  liimsefi'  to  interfere? — Afortton, 
a priest  could  not  authoritatively  interfere,  in  his  sacerdotal  capacity,  in  any  matter  m 
which  the  Pope  could  not  authoritatively  inter-fere. 

103.  If  you  consider  that  the  Pope  himself  could  not  interfere  in  any  matter^  of  a tern- 
poral  nature,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  this  kingdom,  can  you  conceive  that  a priest  vtutlun 
this  country  has  any  other  or  more  extensive  power  of  interference  ? — It  would  be  absm-a 
to  say  tliat  the  priest  has  more  power  of  authoritative  interference  than  the  Pope. 

164.  You  m^ic  a distinction,  do  j’-on  not,  between  his  authority  as  a priest, _ and  mS 
influence? — I have  already  implied  a distinction  het-ufeen  his  authority  as  a priest,  an 
his  influence  as  a priest.  The  latter  I do  not  restrict,  except  by  the  rules  of  prudence 
and  clerical  propriety ; for  the  exercise  even  of  this,  so  far  as  it  is  strictly  priestly,  influence, 
will  be  controlled  and  modified  by  the  consciousness  of  the  sacredness  of  the  character  o 
which  it  is  due,  and  of  the  ends  to  which  it  is  destined.  * 

3 65.  In  the  course  of  yom-  lectures  you  occasionally  come  to  periods  when  there  ha 
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been  conflicts  between  tbe  temporal  and  spiritual  power,  do  you  not  ? — Yes;  there  are  iihOcMtr,l^'oZ. 
many  such  periods.  

166.  On  such  occasions  do  you  foUow'a  coui’se  of  instruction  in  such  matters,  which 

corresponds  with  the  doctrines  or  the  opinions  which  you  have  just  expressed  to  the  Com- 
missioners  ? — I always  assume,  as  a fixed  principle,  that  neither  the  Pope  nor  the  Church  ^ 

possesses,  by  divine  right,  any  direct  or  indii’ect  temporal  anthority. 

167.  Is  there  any  period  of  history  in  which  these  subjects  necessarily  demand  atten-  Temporal  power  of 

tion  from  you  ? — A.  most  prominent  example  occurs  at  the  time  of  Pope  Gregory  the  *’'.®  ‘lie 

Seventh.  The  whole  history  of  his  pontificate  turns  upon  the  question  of  the  conflict 

between  temporal  and  spiritual  authority. 

168.  And  do  you  take  occasion  in  the  course  of  lecturing  upon  these  periods  to  point 
out  the  excesses  to  which  occasionally  the  administrator  of  the  Ciiurch  personally  has  been 
led  ?— I have  always  explained  the  history  of  those  periods  in  strict  accordance  with  tlie 
principle  which  I have  now  laid  down.  For  example,  in  all  allusions  to  the  history  of  Pope 
Gregory  VII.,  I uniformly  explain  that  the  temporal  power  which  he  exercised  in  reference 
to  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.,  was  not  held  by  him  in  virtue  of  any  divine  right  of  his  office, 

direct  or  indirect,  but  was  vested  in  the  popes  by  the  consent  of  the  princes  and  peoples  of  Arose  from  common 
taedifflval  Christendom,  and  by  the  expressed  or  understood  principles  of  the  common  law  of  mediteval 
constitutional  law  of  the  period.  I show  that  by  the  cnrfimon  rules  of  mediteval  legisla-  Christendom, 
tion  (which  were  maintained  even  in  the  post-Eeformation  Law  of  England),  tie  sentence  of 
excominumoation,  though  a spiritual  one,  was  made  to  involve  a forfeitm-e  of  civil  rights ; 
that  the  law  of  Spam,  as  laid  down  by  tlie  Sixth  Council  of  Toledo  (in  638) ; the  law  of 
France,  as  admitted  by  Cliarles  le  Chanve  (in  859) ; the  laws  of  England  under  Edward  the 
Confessor ; and  the  laws  of  Germany,  called  the  Saxon  and  Swabian  codes — applied  these 
principles  to  the  case  of  kings  themselves;  that  the  German  law  expressly  recognized  in 
the  Pope  (to  whom  it  reserves  it)  the  right  to  excommunicate  the  Emperor  in  certain  speci- 
fied cases;  that  it  even  directed  the  deposition  of  the  Emperor,  in  case  he  remain  for  twelve 
months  miabsolved  from  a papal  excommimication ; that  this  law  was  expressly  alleged  by 
the  Saxon  nobles  in  their  appeal  to  the  Pope  against  Henry  IV. ; tliat  it  is  formally 
described  as  the  ground  of  Henry  the  Fom-th’s  deposition,  by  his  own  contemporaries,  Lam- 
bert of  Aschaffenburg,  Paul  of  Bernried,  Nicholas  Eoselh,  and  others ; and  that  the  force 
of  the  law  was  admitted  not  only  by  St.  Loins  of  France  and  the  council  of  his  nobles,  but 
even  by  Hemy  IV.  himself,  provided  be  had  been  proved  guilty  of  heresy.  I show,  further, 
that  the  coronation  oath  which  was  taken  by  the  Emperor,  and  still  more,  tliat  taken  by  tlie 
kings  feudatory  to  the  Holy  See,  (and  there  were  many  who  became  so  in  the  middle  age, 
as  Eoger  of  Sicily,  Peter  III.  of  Arragon,  Guiscni’d  of  Naples,  Godfrey  of  Jerusalem,  and 
even  John  of  England),  contained  an  express  promise  “ to  be  the  protector  and  defender  of 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  and  tbe  Holy  Eoman  Church  in  all  their  necessities  and  utilities, 
and  to  guard  and  maintain  their  possessions,  honours,  and  rights tins  promise  being  mi- 
derstood,  witliin  certain  limits,  to  be  the  condition  of  their  tenure  of  authority.  From  these 
and  a great  vaiiety  of  similar  indications  of  the  nature  and  principles  of  the  constitution 
of  the  medieval  monarchies,  I infer  that  orihodoxy,  obedience  to  the  Pope  in  matters  of 
faith  and  essential  discipline,  and  communion  with  the  Holy  See,  were,  by  the  express  or 
tacit  consent  of  the  kings  and  subjects  in  those  ages,  made  a condition  necessary  for  the 
teiun-e  of  supreme  civil  authority-just  as  by  the  1st  William  and  Mary,  St.  2,  c.  3,  the  pro- 
fession of  tlie  Protestant  religion  is  made  a condition  of  the  succession  to  the  throne  of 
England ; and  therefore,  that  it  was  by  tins  consent  of  the  Christian  world,  and  not  by  any 
divine  right  of  tlieir  office,  that  the  Popes  occupied  the  position  of  arbiters  between  king's 
and  their  subjects,  and  especially  that  of  judges  as  to  the  observance  of  tlie  compact  in 
reference  to  religion,  which  was  part  and  parcel  of  all  the  mediieval  constitutions.  Lastly, 

I show  that  this  view  is  admitted  even  by  those  who  are  most  opposed  to  ultramontane 
doctrines;  by  French  writers,  such  as  Fenelon  and  Gosselin,  and  even  by  Protestant  anti- 
qimriaus,  jurists,  and  historians,  as,  for  example,  Leibnitz,  Pfeffel,  'Eichhorn  (in  the 
Deutsche  Staats-uiid-Eechts-gesehichte”),  Voigt,  Hurter,  and  others.  It  is  plain  that 
fins  explanation  of  the  temporal  claims  of  the  mediaeval  pontiffs  removes  every  diffioultj’'  as 
to  our  present  teaching  on  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope.  Wliile  it  does  not  suppose 
that  this  exercise  of  temporal  authority  was  an  excess  at  the  time  when  it  was  universally 
recognized,  it  completely  excludes  all  idea  of  the  applicability  of  such  principles  to  the 
modern  constitutions  of  European  kingdoms.  In  order  to  revive  the  papal  claims  as  thus 
explained,  it  would  plainly  be  necessary  to  restore  the  condition  of  society,  and  of  consti- 
tutional law,  both  national  and  international,  in  which  tliey  originated,  and  (as  is  actually 
poposedby  Leibnitz  in  one  of  his  letters  to  M.  Giimarest,  Oj}p.Y.,  p.  06)  to  proem’e  ariew 
international  consent  to  the  establishment  of  the  papacy  as  a common  tribunal  of  arbitration 
among  the  Christian  kingdoms. 

169.  In  all  your  teachmg  you  take  great  care,  do  you  not,  to  enforce  upon  the  students 
the  importance  of  keeping  the  distinction  between  temporal  and  spii-itual  matters  constantly 
in  new  — The  principles  which  I lay  down  in  teaching  uniformly  involve  that  distinction ; 

nti  cannot  say  that  I have  ever  formally  laid  down  a proposition  on  the  subject.  My 
eachmg,  as  Ihave  already  observed,  regards  rather  the  history  of  these  questions  than  the 
doctrine  which  they  involve. 

170.  Yon  have  stated  that  it  would  be  very  desirable  tliat  there  should  be  special  trea-  Desirabilitj  of  imuse 
uses  on  the  subject  of  “Justice”  and  “Contracts”  for  Maynootli?— Yes;  treatises  accom-  treatises  on  Justice 

® circumstances  of  this  coimtry,  and  especially  to  its  laws. 

, you  awai-e  what  are  the  house  treatises  on  these  subjects  at  present? — I am 

ahle  to  say  positively.  The  subject  is  at  tliis  moment  under  consideration. 
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173.  Or  whether  there  are  any  house  treatises  ? — The  house  treatise  on  these  subjects 
was  Bailly’s  Moral  Theology,  but  that  has  been  discontinued ; and  although  the  Moral 
Theology  of  ScaTini  is  at  present  in  use,  no  permanent  substitute  has  as  yet  been  finally 
determined  upon. 

173.  Can  you  state  the  reason  why  Bailly  was  placed  on  the  index,  and  consequently 
discontinued  by  the  Trustees  ? — Bailly’s  treatise  consists  of  two  parts,  the  “ dogmatic 

theology,”  and  the  “ moral  theology.”  The  “ moral,  theology”  of  Bailly  alone  was  read  as 

a part  of  our  College  com-se.  The  course  of  “ dogmatic  theology”  which  we  read  was  not 
that  of  Bailly,  but  a course  written  by  one  of  our  former  professors,  Dr.  Delahogue.  The 
reasons  for  the  condemnation  of  Bailly’s  Theology,  I never  heard  authoritatively.  It  has 
been  said  that  it  was  condemned  on  account  of  certain  Gallican  opinions  which  it  contains. 
That  reason,  of  course,  would  apply  solely  or  priucipcilly  to  the  dogmatic,  and  not  to  the 
moral  portion  of  the  work.  But,  although  this  has  been  publicly  alleged  as  the  cause  of 
its  condemnation,  I have  been  informed  by  a clergyman,  who  heard  it  from  the  Pope  him- 
self, that  the  work  was  not  condemned  because  it  contained  Gallican  doctrines,  but 
because  it  contained  erroneous  doctrines  on  other  points.  Though  he  did  not  ask  what 
those  doctrines  were,  I have  heard  it  said,  and  I am  inclined  to  believe,  both  from  what 


I have  heard  and  from  certain  documents  which  have  appeared  in  reference  to  the  affairs 
of  the  Church  in  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  that  it  was,  partly  at  least,  on  account  of  some 
lU'opositions  which  it  contains  on  the  subject  of  marriage. 

Doctrine  cs  to  mar-  174,.  If  the  treatise  of  Bailly  has  been  so  discontinued  by  reason  of  any  doctrine  con- 
tabled  in  it  on  the  subject  of  manuage,  among  other  reasons,  state  whether  such  doctrine 
was  tauglit  at  Maynooth,  and  if  the  discontinuance  of  the  treatise  of  Bailly  will  affect  the 
teaching  at  Maynooth  on  the  subject  of  marriage  ? — The  doctrines  regarding  marriage  on 
account  of  which,  I understood,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  it  was  condemned,  w'ere  doctrines 
no^h oiith-'t t were  not  taught  at  Maynooth  even  while  Bailly  was  a class-book,  but  of  which 

not  direct  contrary  was  taught;  so  that  the  condemnation  of  Bailly,  and  its  consequent 

Bailly's  condcinna-  withdrawal  from  the  College  course,  will  not  have  any  effect  upon  the  teaching  of  Maynooth 
in  that  particular.  The  doctrines  on  account  of  which,  I understood,  it  was  condemned,  were 
doctrines  on  which  wo  always  differed  from  tlie  text-book,  and  departed  from  its  teaching. 
I'he  public  do  not  understand  the  degree  of  freedom  which,  m the  schools  of  Catholic 
tiieology,  we  enjoy  in  relation  to  the  works  which  we  employ  as  our  text-books.  We  do 
not  consider  ourselves  bound  to  hold — except  in  those  matters  which  are  of  faith  or 
closely  connected  therewitli — the  doctrine  laid  down  in  a text-book.  On  the  contraiy,  in 
many  cases,  I have  known  the  professor’s  lecture  to  consist  in  disproving  the  doctiine 
whicl)  is  laid  clown  in  the  text-book. 


Bailly’s  opiniou  us  to 
separability  of  tlic 
contract  from  t!ic 
sacramout  of  mar- 
ria.ijc.  Differciico  of 
opinion  on  this  point 
arose  frosn  tlie  con- 
troversy as  to 
■whether  the  parties 
or  the  priest  be  the 
minister  of  the  saera- 
ment  of  iiiiitrimony. 


17o.  It  has  been  stated  that  Bailly's  doctrine  on  the  subject  of  the  separability  of  tiie 
contract  from  the  sacrament  m marriage  has  been  disapproved  of  by  the  authorities  at 
Puome,  who  take  cognizance  of  such  subjects;  and  that  for  that,  among  other  reasons,  the 
work  has  been  placed  in  the  Index.  If  such  has  been  the  case,  does  BaiUy,  as  you  know, 
in  malcing  such  a distinction  between  the  contract  and  the  sacrament  in  marriage,  allude 
to  a civil  or  a spiritual  contract,  as  distinguislied  from  the  grace  of  the  sacrament  ? — Tlie 
question  contains  a supposition.  In  reference  to  that  supposition,  I must  say,  that  although 
th  e doctrine  of  the  separability  of  the  contract  from  tlie  sacrament  Avas  one  of  tlie  doctrines 
connected  with  marriage,  (not  the  only  one,  however,)  on  account  of  vdiich  I heard  it  was  con- 
demned, I am  disposed  to  think  the  statement  somewhat  doubtful.  With  regai-d  to  the 
question  itself,  as  to  the  natm-e  of  the  contract  which  Bailly  contemplates,  namely — “ whe- 
ther it  is  a civil  contract  or  a spiritual  contract,”  I would  say  that  neither  of  these  desigun- 
tions  is  fully  descriptb'e;  but  that  what  Bailly  contemplates  as  separable  from  the  sacrament, 
is  wliat  I would  rather  call  a natural  contract  than  a civil  conti-act — that  is  to  say,  it  is  a 
contract  freely  entered  into  by  parties  who  arc  not  incapacitated  by  divine  or  ecclesiasticnl 
law  from  validly  contracting,  but  devoid  of  those  forms  which  tlie  civil  or  municipal  law  of 
particular  countries  may  have  prescribed.  What  Bailly  contemplates  is,  simply,  a contract 
naturally  valid  between  the  parties,  abstracting  from  the  formalities  or  conditions  which 
the  civil  huv  of  any  particular  country  may  have  required. 

170.  What  he  maintained  was,  that  it  could  be  separated  from  the  sacrament? — Y'es; 
that  there  could  be  a valid  conti-act,  though  the  sacrament  was  not  validly  received  by  the 
parties  thus  eonti-actiiig.  That  opinion  had  formerly  been  held  by  many  theologians. 
There  ivas  one  large  school  of  tlieologians  by  whom  it  had  been  ahvays  held.  I must  ex- 
plain that  there  are  two  opinions  as  to  tlie  question,  who  is  tlie  minister  of  the  sacrament 
of  marriage.  One  school  holds  that  the  priest,  and  the  priest  only,  is  the  minister  of  tlie 
sacraineiit  of  marriage.  All  tlie  tlieologians  of  that  school  (and  they  were  very  numerous, 
especially  in  France),  must  hold  that  tlie  contract  of  manuage  may  be  sepai’ated  from  tlie 
sacrament  of  marriage  ; because,  if  the  priest  alone  he  the  minister  of  the  sacrament,  then, 
in  a marriage  in  ivliich  the  priest  does  not  officiate,  the  sacrament  cannot  be  administered. 
Now  all  diA-ines  admit  that  there  are  cases  in  Avhich  a marriage  may  be  valid  although  the 
priest  does  not  officiate ; and,  therefore,  all  the  theologians  of  the  school  referred  to  have 
been  obliged  to  uphold  the  separability  of  the  contract  of  marriage  from  the  sacrament  of 
marriage.  _ Even  in  the  other  school,  Avhich  holds  that  the  minister  of  the  sacrament  of 
marriage  is  not  the  priest,  bnt  tlie  contracting  parties  themselves — even  in  it  tJiere  liaA'e 
been  some  Avho  held  the  separability' of  the  contract  from  the  sacrament.  It  was  on  account 
of  the  opiniou  of  these  theologians,  many  of  Avhom  are  of  high  name,  that  I thought  tlie 
allegation  as  to  the  reason  of  the  condemnation  of  Bailly  an  improbable  one. 

177.  Which  doctrhie  does  Maj'nooth  teach — that  the  sacrament  invariably  follows  ffom 
the  contract,  or,  on  the  otlier  hand,  that  the  validity  of  the  contract  depends  upon  the 
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validity  c 
s tauglit  at  IMaynooth,  is  it  ^ 


sacrament  ?~We  teacli  that  the  contract  is  the  basis  of  the  sacrament,  or,  to  speak  7aoc/nber  iss3. 

preciselj',  the  “ matter  of  the  sacrament and,  therefore,  that  the  validity  of  the  contract  

is  the  foundation  of  the  sacrament. 

178.  Of  the  two  alternatives,  the  first  one  is  the  one  which  i: 
not?— Yes. 

179.  When  you  speak  of  a natural  contract,  one  might  speak  of  it  as  a moral  contract?  Tauglit  at  Jiaynootli 
— Yes;  perhaps  you  might  speak  of  it  as  a moral  contract,  provided  the  term  be  midor-  ti>e  contract  of 
stood  in  the  sense  which  I have  explained.  Wlien  I took  exception  to  its  being  called  a 

“civil  contract”  in  the  question  just  proposed,  I merely  meant  that  to  hold  the  civil  and  tliat  th^sTaU 
contract  to  be  the  basis  of  tlie  sacrament  of  marriage,  would  he  to  imply  that  the  state  institute  diru 

which  has  the  direction  of  the  civil  contract,  must  have  power  to  institute  what  we  call  “"I'V'iinients, 

“ (lu'iment  (or  invalidating)  impediments”  of  maniage — a doctrine  which  we  do  not  hold 
lit  Maynooth,  but  rather  directly  conti-aiy  to  our  teaching.  That  is  another  peculiar  opi- 
nion of  Bailiy’s  (although  he  limits  it  very  considerably);  and  I think  it  highly  probable 
tliat  this  is  tlie  opinion,  on  account  of  which,  principally,  his  theology  has  been  condemned. 

He  lays  down  a formal  proposition  to  the  effect  that  “ secular  princes  have  power  to  insti- 
tute impediments  whereby  the  marriages  of  their  subjects  are  dissolved,  even  as  to  the  Taught  «l?o  that  tlie 
bond  itself.”  Civ-il'  effects  of  ' 

180.  F or  civil  purposes  you  admit  these  impediments  ?— Yes ; not  only  do  we  admit  them, 

but  we  hold  that  the  civil  effects  depend  entirely  upon  the  dispositions  of  the  civil  law.  dviUmr.'^ 

181.  Is  it  taught  at  Maynooth  that  a marriage  celebi’ated  according  to  the  requisites  of  Validity  of  marriages 

tlie  municipal  law,  between  a Homan  Catholic  man  and  a Protestant  woman,  but  not  tctweaii  liornan  Ca- 
aecording  to  the  requisites  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  is  valid,  so  as  to  preclude  the  ‘^'‘oiics  and  Protest-' 
Homan  Catliolic  man  from  contracting,  during  the  lifetime  of  the  woman,  a marriage  according  to” 
according  to  the  forms  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  with  a third  party? — If  by  requisites  of  tlie 
tlie  “requisites  of  the  Catholic  Church”  are  understood  those  conditions  which,  as  the  of  Trent, 

ordinary  rule  of  marriage,  tlie  Catholic  Church  requires  as  necessai'y  for  its  validitj' — 

namely,  the  presence  of  the  parish  priest  and  of  fwo  witnesses,  as  prescribed  by  the 
Council  of  Trent — then  I answer,  that  we  do  teach  such  a marriage  between  a Protestant 
imm  and  a Roman  Catholic  woman,  or  vice  versa,  to  be  valid  when  conducted  merely 
iteeordiug  to  the  forms  of  the  municipal  law ; although,  if  both  the  parties  were  Catholic, 
it  would  be  invalid,  on  account  of  ivhat  we  call  the  impediment  of  clandestinity. 

183.  The  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  on  thatsnbject  do  not  apply  to  Protestants  at 
all  ?— They  have  been  explained  by  a decree  of  Benedict  XIV.  for  the  Low  Countries, 
and  a decree  of  Pius  VI.  (or  a letter  of  the  Cardinal  Prefect  of  Propaganda,  approved 
by  him),  for  this  country,  as  not  applying  to  the  marriages  of  Catholics  and  Protestants.* 

183.  And  that  is  now  the  law  within  this  country,  is  it  not,  of  the  Roman  Catliolic 
Church? — Yes. 

184.  Could  any  alteration  in  that  law  be  made  by  the  same  authority  ?— Certainly,  it 

could  ; it  is  a mere  matter  of  discipline.  might  he  miule  by 

185.  Would  tire  admissibility  of  that  depend  ripon  its  receiving  the  sanction  of  the  Irish  •^“thority- 

Roman  Catholic  bishops  ? — I may  say  that,  practically,  it  would  depend  upon  that  cir- 
cumstance ; because,  if  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  bishops  remonstrated,  and  represented 

the  alteration  as  one  not  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  it  would,  doubtless, 
be  withdrawn. 

• 183.  Would  the  remonstrance  of  any  one  bishop  prevent  its  action  within  his  omi  dio- 
cese ?— Certainly  not — at  least  authoritatively.  Possibly,  however,  the  remonstrance  even 
of  one  bishop  might  be  acceded  to. 

• At  the  desire  of  the  Commissioners,  I anne.x  extracts  from  the  decrees  referred  to  in  this  answer.  The  fir=t  nGcr-p  of  Rpnoilift  ' 
IS  entitled  “Deciaratio,  cuminstructione.  super  duhiis  respicientibiis  inatrimonia  in  I-Iollandia  et  Belgio,  contracta  VTV^'ns  t<.  v-,ii,iiil 
It  is  found  in  the  BuUarium  Beuedicti  XIV.  Tom.  1,  p.  178  (Mechlin,  1826),  and  is  dated  <U' miWd  marriages 

, “ Quod  vero  spectat  ad  ea  eonjugia,  qute  pariter  in  iisdem  Ptederatis  Bolgii  Provinciis,  absque  forma  a Triden-  n”o6^ solomli'i/ed  np* 
nno  statuta,  eontrahuntur  a Catholicis  cumliasreticis.  sive  Catliolicus  vir  hteretieam  feerainam  in  matrimonium  pordino-  to  tl.o'r7pprp« 
ducat,  sive  Catholica  furniina  haeretico  viro  nubat,  si  forte  aliquodhujus  generis  matrimonium,  Tridentini  forma  nfthe  f'mnVpd  nf 
non  servata.  ibidem  contractum  jam  sit,  autimposterdm  (quod  Deus  avertat)  contrahi  coutingat,  dedarat  sane-  Trent 
tnas  sua,  matrimonium  liujusmodi,  alio  non  eoncurrente  canonico  impedimento,  vnJidura  liabendum  esse  et 
neutrum  ex  conjugibus,  donee  alter  eorum  supervLxerit,  ullatenus  posse,  sub  obtentu  diette  forma  non  servata 
novum  matrimonium  iuire,''  ’ 

The  second  is  in  the  form  of  a rescript  from  tlie  Cardinal  Prefect  of  Propaganda,  .addressed  to  Archbishop 
li'oy  and  is  found  in  the  Statuta  Dicecesana  per  Provinciam  Dublmienscm  observ.onda  (Dublin,  1831),  pp  133-')- 
“Exploratum  est  Amplitudini  Vestrte,  iioniiullos  Hibernim  Antistites  Sacram  hanc  Congregationem  de'Propa-  Tettemf  Pin«  tm 
pndaFide  pluries  postulasse,  ut  Sauct  Sedis  judicium  ipsis  innotesceret  area  validitatem  matrimoniorum,  quai,  -ti,p  <,n,,iP  efieet  as 
ter  unampartera  Catholicam  et  alteram  luereticam,  non  servat.'i  forma  coneilii  Tridentini.  in  isto  regno  contra-  rf.<fur,l=  Trdan,) 
n..ntur.  Cuniitaque  necessarim  ad  resolvendum  dubiura  notitiai  requisite  fuerint,  ac  demum,  sub  die  3 MaVii 
cuvrentis,  inmatururu  examen  in  Sacra  Congregations  S.  Officii,  ooram  Sanctissimo  Domino  Nostro  PioPP.  VI 
levocatumfuerit;  Sanotitas  Sua,  auditis  liminentissimorum  DD.  DD.  Cardinalium  Generalium  luquisitorum 
tum-agiis,  decrevit  roatrimonia  mixta,  in  Hibernia  contracta  et  contrabenda,  non  servata  forma  Coneilii  Triden- 
, ^ loeis  in  quibus  sive  Concilium  Tridentimim  sive  etiam  ejus  Decretum  Scss.  24,  cap.  1,  de  reform,  for- 
.aii  tmt  promulgatum,  alio  non  eoncurrente  canonico  impedimento,  quamvis  illicita,  habenda  tamen  esse  uti 
rlirn  'f'  ^ V Sanctitas  Sua  vult  universos  istius  Kegni  Archiepiscopos  et  Episcopos,  ut  niliilomiiius 

bop  n Catholicos  ab  hujusmodi  illicitis  nuptiis.  Dum  itaque  Amplitudinem  Vestram  de  Pontiflcio 

uo  uecreto  certioreci  facimus,  hortamur  etiam  ut  illud  quantoeitius  omnibus  Episcopis  suffraganeis  suis,  pro 
' communicet.  De  quo  dum  minimt!  dubitamus,  Deum  Opt.  Max.  nrecamur,  ut  eamdem 
f-mpiitudmcm  Vestram  sospitem  diutissim6  servet. 

Araplitudinis  Vestrai, 

Romm,  19Martii,  178.6, 

Uti  Prater  Studiosissimus, 

L.  Card.  Antonellus,  Praifectus. 

T _ 1 , ^ , S.  Borgia,  Seeretarius." 

iQ  1-Qa  ’““i  ® ‘Isclaration  of  similar  import  was  issued  for  the  Duchy  of  Clive,  by  Pius  VI.,  dated  June 

J,  1(93,  and  willbe  found  in  the  appendix  of  a treatise,  “DeImpedimentisMatrimonii”  (Mechlin,  1634),  pp.  155-6. 
biiudar  declarations  were  issued  by  Pius  VII.  and  by  Leo  XII.  See  ScheiU's  edition  of  Schenkl’s  /nsfifwh'oncs 
uris±,cciesmsuct  Communis,  a work  especially  useful  on  the  more  recent  ecclesiastical  law  of  Germany.  Vol  ii.  p.  417 . 
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law  of  the  Council 
of  Trent  not  iu  force 
until  thirty  days 
after  puhlication. 


'Wi  October,  1853.  187.  Then  it  is  the  synodical  consent,  as  it  were,  of  the  bishops  in  the  several  nations 

that  should  be  considered  ? — Their  action  need  not  he  what  is  called  strictly  synodical  • 
Ecr.  Cliarles William  ^ Speak  of  their  joint  or  common  action  as  remonstratiDg. 

Kusseli,  B.D.  1B8.  The  remonstrance  of  aU,  or  of  a considerable  proportion  ? — Yes. 

189.  You  imagine,  do  you  not,  that  if  there  were  such  remonstrance,  such  a resolution 
would  not  be  adhered  to ; but,  if  adhered  to  for  any  reason,  would  it  still  have  the  force  of 
law,  in  spite  of  that  remonstrance,  in  the  minds  of  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland? — In  that 
case,  the  discipline  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  at  present  only  applies  to  the  marriages 
of  Catholics,  would  be  extended  to  the  mixed  maniages  also.  Attention  was  first  caEed 
to  the  subject  of  the  applicability  of  this  decree  to  mixed  marriages  in  Holland,  Belgium, 
and  some  of  the  German  States ; and  it  was  in  consequence  of  this  application  that  the 
rescript  of  Benedict  XIV.,  to  which  I have  referred,  was  issued.  A similar  one  was 
addressed  to  this  country,  in  simUai*  circumstances,  in  consequence  of  an  application  made 
by^^e  bishops  of  this  country.  Both  rescripts  declared  that  the  decrees  of  the  Council 
of  Trent  on  that  subject  did  not  apply  to  mai-riages  between  Catholics  and  Protestants. 
They  are  rather  decluratonj  than  disjjensaiory . 

lUO.  Ai-e  you  aware  that  it  was  stated  in  evidence  before  the  Commissioners,  in  1826 
that  the  law  of  clandestinity,  founded  upon  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  bad  been 
published  in  the  greater  part  of  the  dioceses  of  Ii-elaud,  but  not  in  the  province  of  Lein- 
ster nor  in  the  wardenship  of  Galway? — Yes. 

191.  Is  not  that  at  variairce  with  what  you  have  stated  as  to  the  power  of  an  archbishop 
or  bishoi}  to  exempt  his  district  from  tlieir  operation? — No;  because  my  answer  regarded 
the  Pope’s  explanation  or  interpretation  of  the  decree  where  it  had  been  alreadi/  published 
and  was  already  in  force;  but  the  answer  of  1826  regards  the  first  promulgation  of  the  law. 
Now  the  decree  of  the_  Council  of  Trent  contained  an  express  clause  that  it  should  not  be 
held  to  be  in  force  until  thirty  days  after  publication,  not  merely  in  each  diocese,  but  even 
in  each  particular  parish  of  every  diocese;  so  that  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent  on 
the  subject  of  marriage  is,  as  regards  the  law  of  promulgation,  an  entirely  exceptional  case, 
and  it  had  not  come  into  force  in  the  dioceses  referred  to,  simply  because  it  had  not  been 
published  there. 

192.  At  present  there  is  apparently  a variation  in  the  general  rule  permitted  specially  in 
certam  cases? — Yes,  for  these  countries,  and  for  mixed  countries  generally;  I should 
rather,  however,  call  it  an  interpretation  of  the  rule  than  a variation  in  the  rule. 

193.  Has  that  been  published  in  each  particular  parish  ? — It  has;  I cannot  say  the  pre- 
cise year,  but  it  has  been  published  both  in  tlie  wardensliip  of  GMway,  and  in  the  other 
dioceses  in  which  it  had  not  previously  been  published,  and  in  the  several  parishes  of  these 
dioceses,  with  the  formalities  required. 

ito^M^CathoUcs  n at  Maynooth  that  a marriage  celebrated  in  Ireland  between  two  Roman 

where  requisites  pre-  Catholics,  by  a Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  but  not  in  conformity  with  the  decrees  of  tlie 
BcribedbytheCouncii  Council  of  Trent,  with  regard  to  clandestinity,  is  a marriage  valid,  so  as  to  preclude  the 
pliJd  lifetime  of  each  other,  from  contracting  marriage,  according  to  the  requi- 

sites of  the  R.oman  Catholic  Church,  widi  other  parties  ? — Certainly  not — the  contrary  is 
taught;  such  a marriage  is  held  to  be  invalid  ; we  look  upon  the  parties  in  such  case  as 
not  legally  married ; so  that,  as  far  as  mere  validity  is  concerned,  and  apart  from  all  ques- 
tion ot  the  rights  of  the  other  party,  which  may  arise  from  injury  sustained,  each  of  them 
is  as  mucli  at  liberty  to  contract  a new  manage  as  if  no  former  marriage  had  been  per- 
formed between  them.  By  “ legally,”  I mean  legally,  in  reference  to  the  ecclesiastical  law. 
bv  whetiier  such  a marriage  would  he  valid  by  the  law  of  the  land  ?— 

It  rvould  be  valid ; but  a bill  was  suggested  some  year's  since,  tlie  effect  of  which  would 
be  to^  make  the  law  ot  the  Catholic  Church  the  standard  of  the  legal  valiiiity  of  Cathohe 
marriages.  However,  for  all  consequences  which  involve  any  civil  right  the  marriage, 
even  though  invalid  in  the  eyes  of  the  Church,  would  be  held  to  be  valid.  Its  ecclesiastical 
invalidity  would  not  be  held  by  us  to  produce  any  civil  effect ; and  therefore,  for  all  those 
consequences  of  maniage  which  depend  upon  the  civil  law,  its  invalidity  in  the  eyes  of 
the  _ Church  would  not  have  any  influence ; so  that  the  riglits  of  succession,  the  rights 
arising  out  of  settlements  based  on  the  marriage,  the  legitimacy  of  children,  and  all  the 
other  civil  consequences,  would  proceed  precisely  as  if  we  held  it  to  be  valid  by  the 
Church  1 aw. 

IOC.  "Would  it  he  held  that  a man  could,  without  sin,  abandon  the  woman  and  children  ? — 
Looking  to  the  mere  question  of  the  validity  of  the  marriage,  and  apaii;  from  the  considera- 
tion of  injury  done  to  the  woman,  and  tire  obligations  imposed  by  paternity,  even  when 
unlawful,  not  only  would  it  be  held,  that  the  man  could,  without  sin,  abandon  the  woman, 
but  it  would  be  held  that,  liviirg  with  her,  he  was  living  in  a state  of  concubinage,  unless 
tliere  were  honafides.  The  cluidren,  of  course,  would  have  rights  independently  of  tlie  vali- 
dity of  tlie  maia'iage. 

197.  And  without  sin,  he  could  contract  another  marriage  ? — Certainly  : at  least,  so  far 
as  the  tie  of  tlie  former  union  is  concerned,  and  abstracting  from  any  right  the  woman 
may  have  acquired,  in  virtue  of  injury  done,  or  of  a promise  expressed  or  implied. 

198.  Then  the  impediment  created  by  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  is  an  “im- 
pediment diriment?” — ^Yes. 

_ 199.  That  does  not  apply  to  the  case  of  mixed  marriages,  hut  only  to  the  case  of  max'- 
But  the  priest  ia  nages  between  Roman  Catholics  ? To  the  latter  only. 

Mge  tii^pariies'to  ^ marriage^  being  void  from  clandestinity,  tbe  priest  would,  of  coui’se, 

become  properly  , , ^^'8®  parties  to  get  married  in  the  proper  way  ? Certainly.  That  was  the  meaning 

married.  of  the  reservation  used  iu  my  former  answer. 
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301.  He  would  not  exliort  the  man,  or  coirntenaiice  his  abandoning  his  wife^ ^No,  he  ’!thOctoher,iS'^z. 

■would  exhort  him  to  contract  marriage  witli  her  anew,  with  the  required  formalities.  ’ 

303.  Suppose  the  mere  existence  of  a civil  conti-act,  recognized  by  the  state,  would  that 
be  considered  as  that  kind  of  pre-contract  which  would  prevent  a sacramental  marriage 
being  engaged  in  subsequently  with  another  person  ? — The  existence  of  a civil  contract,  ’ 

without  the  ecclesiastical  formalities,  would  not  be  a har  to  the  validity  of  a subsequent 
maiTiage ; but,  in  most  cases,  it  would  render  a subsequent  marriage  unlawful,  and  would, 
at  all  events,  be  regarded  by  us,  in  virtue  of  the  very  engagement  which  it  implies,  as 
imposing  a conscientious  obligation  on  the  parties  to  contract  a valid  marriage,  that  is, 
to  renew  their  marriage  with  the  formalities  which  w'e  consider  essential. 

303.  You  would  urge  in  conscience  upon  the  man,  not  to  incur  a second  obligation,  but  Conscientious  obli- 
you  would  not  feel  yourself  entitled  to  withhold  the  sacrament  of  marriage  from  the  party  prev°ious 
so  applying,  in  case  he  refused  to  comply  with  what  you  considered  his  moral  duty,  involved 
in  the  previous  contract? — There  are  many  cases  in  which  I would  not  only  consider  my- 
self fully  justified  in  resisting  the  application  under  such  circumstances,  but  would  consider 
such  resistance  a manifest  duty.  I would  regard  the  previous  marriage,  though  void  from 
want  of  formality,  yet  equivalent  to  a promise,  binding  in  conscience,  and  as  a matter  of 
strict  justice.  The  attempt  to  desert  a woman  in  such  circumstances,  and  to  contract  a 
maniage  with  another,  would  he  a violation  of  what  is  a strict rightin justice  on  her  part; 
and  to  persist  in  tlie  intention  of  violating  that  right,  would  establish  the  want  of  a dispo- 
sition for  the  sacrament,  wliich  would  not  only  waiTant  me  in  resisting  his  application,  but 
make  it  my  duty  to  resist  it. 

204.  In  the  case  of  two  Catholics  having  contracted  marriage,  void  from  clandestinity, 
and  that  the  man  came  with  another  woman  to  you  to  he  manned,  you  would  do  all  in 
your  power  to  induce  him  to  cohabit,  and  make  valid  his  marriage  with  the  first  woman  ? — 

Yes. 

305.  And  unless  coercedto  it,  you  would  not  celebrate  a second  marriage  ? — Certainly  not. 

306.  Supposing  two  Roman  Catholics  to  enter  into  a contract  of  marriage,  j)er  verba  de 
presenti,  where  the  decrees  of  the  Coimcil  of  Trent  had  not  been  received,  but  the  clergy- 
man does  not  perform  tire  maniage  ceremony ; in  that  case,  is  the  marriage  a valid  mar- 
riage, both  as  to  the  spiiitual,  as  well  as  the  civil  consequences  ? — Certainly,  it  is  a good 
and  valid  marriage. 

307.  Reference  has  been  made  to  the  original  correspondence  on  the  foundation  of  Supposed  mferonce 

Maynooth,  between  tlie  Cardinal  Prefect  of  Propaganda  in  1796,  and  the  original  Eccle-  con-espoud- 

siastical  Trustees  of  the  College  upon  one  point,  to  which  I will  just  call  your  attention.  CM^ind'prefe^^^^ 
The  passage  is  this — '“Verum  cum  et  nonnullB  adhuc  supersint  qusstiones  quie  in  Propaganda  and  the 
Scholarum  chsputationibus  in  utramque  partem  salva  fide  et  pace  versantur,  magni  quoque  Ecclesiastical  Trus- 
uefert  statuere,  quibus  potissimum  ducibus,  ac  magistris  in  oarum  explicatione  utendum  teaeiriVinMa^ooth 
sit.  Quo  in  delectu  ne  diutius  hfesitaudum  sit,  faciunt  duo  ilia  qiue  se  statim  omnium  on  tiw  subject  of  ilie 
oculis  offerunt  splendidissima  ecclesi®  lumina,  et  ornamenta,  Augustinus  et  Thomas,  power  of 

quorum  exceUenti  doctiin®  orbem  prope  totum  theologic®  discipline  complectenti,  eo  ^ 

tutius  fidere  quisque  valeat,  quo  ampliora  illis  omni  etate,  sapientium  omnium  consensu, 
suminorum  Pontificum  notissiraus  decretis  tributa  sunt  plena  laudis  et  commendationis 
insignia.”  The  answer  to  which,  from  tlie  Ecclesiastical  Ti-ustees,  is  this — “ Ad  juvenes 
in  sortein  Domini  vocatos  atque  sacris  disciplinis  in  Collegio  imbuendos  quod  attinet, 
maxime  interest,  uti  sapienter  monet  Eminentia  tua,  ut  sane  docti'ine  pahulo  enutriantur 
atque  a noxio  vel  suspecto  arceantur:  Cavendum  item  ab  inutilibus  et  stultis  questionibus 
qu®  htes  generant.  In  dubiis  vero  de  quibus  salva  fide  et  pace  in  scholis  bine  inde 
disputatm-  cum  nobis  exploratum  sit  quot,  et  quam  eximiis  prceconiis  summi  Poutifices  et 
Ecclesia  universa  omni  (bvo  exornaverint  doctrinam  St.  Augustini  et  St.  Thome  fidelis- 
simi  ejus  interpretis,  bos  tanquam  duces  et  magistros  in  ejusmodi  questionibus  amplec- 
tendos  et  sequendos  curahinius.”  From  these  two  passages  it  has  been  inferred  that  an 
engagement  has  been  entered  into  by  the  Trustees  of  the  College  of  Majuiooth,  upon  all 
questions  which  are  in  doubt  amongst  theologians,  and  which  are  not  decided  by  the 
Church  itself,  that  the  futiu'e  teaching  of  the  CoUege  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the 
views  of  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Thomas.  And  further,  that,  consistently  with  tliis  engage- 
ment, the  College . of  Maynooth  cannot  fairly  teach  the  first  of  the  Gallican  liberties, 
winch  the  College  generally  professes  to  teach,  that  the  Pope  has  no  power  to  interfere, 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  affairs  of  temporal  kingdoms,  and  no  pow'er  of  dissolving  the 
oath  of  allegiance.  Is  there  any  tiring  in  the  teaching  of  St.  Augustine  or  St.  Thomas 
upon  that  point  which  is  at  variance  witli  the  doctrine  you  lay  down  ? — I have  never 
looked  closely  into  that  correspondence,  nor  considered  its  full  hearing,  nor  do  I protend 
to  have  read  all  the  works  of  St.  Augrrstine  and  St.  Thonras,  whiclr  fill  tlirity  folio 
volumes;  but  this  answer,  at  least,  I can  most  distinctly  give,  that,  whatever  may  have 
been  tlie  sense  of  the  instnretion  of  the  Cardinal  Prefect,  and  whatever  the  sense  of  the 
^_swer  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Trustees  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  whether  there  be  any 
thirty  folio  volumes  of  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Thomas  that  is  inconsistent 
wrth  the  doctrine  wliich  has  been  explained  on  the  subject  of  the  temporal  power  of  the 
ope,  or  not,  certain  it  is,  that  no  such  teaching  has  ever  been  introduced  into  the 
ollege  of  Maynooth.  That  is  my  first  answer.  But  secondly,  in  direct  reply  to  the  ques- 

nothing  in  the  teaching  of  either  of  these  great  doctors  at  variance  Such  inference  from 
With  the  principles  which  I lay  clown.  It  cannot  be  inferred  from  any  thing  cither  in  St.  tbe  St- 

omas  or  in  St.  Augustine,  that  the  Pope  or  the  Church  has,  by  divine  right,  any  dii'oct  or  xbSiL' erroneous. 

_n  irect  power  in  temporals.  Of  St.  Augustine,  I can  say,  without  hesitation,  that  tliere 
IS  nothing  in  his  works  to  countenance  the  idea  of  such  power.  Of  St.  Thomas,  without 
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■iikOciohcv,  I8i53.  knowing  tlie  specific  passages  to  which  tlie  question  points,  I am  able  positively  to  assert 
that  every  statement  of  his  on  the  subject  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Popes  can  be  fully 
• Bev.Cltarles William  explamed  as  referring  to  that  power  which,  as  already  stated,  was  granted  to  them  in 
the  peculiar  state  of  society  m which  St.  Thomas  wrote.  There  is  no  doubt  that  durinc 
. the  mediaival  times  in  which  St.  Thomas  wrote,  the  church  did  enjoy,  bj-  the  constitutional 
law  of  the  period  and  by  the  concession  of  the  civil  power  at  the  time,  very  considerable 
influence  and  authority  in  temporal  matters.  But  that  authority  was  <a  thino-  quite  inde 
pendent  of  tlie  spiritual  power  of  the  Church  and  distinct  from  it.  Whatever, therefore" 
St.  Thomas  may  have  said  on  the  subject  of  the  right  of  the  Church  or  of  the  Pope  to 
intei’fere  in  tempoi'al  matters,  ai'ose  out  of  that  peculiar  state  of  things,  and  is  apijlicable 
to  that  peculiar  state  of  tlnngs,  and  to  that  state  of  things  only.  It  is  not  applicable 
to  the  present  state  of  society,  nor  to  the  political  relations  wliich  now  subsist  between 
the  state  and  the  Church,  whether  in  this  countiy,  or  in  any  other.  Nor  could  those 
principles  which  may  be  objected  to  us  from  certain  passages  of  St.  Thomas,  ever  be 
applied  m practice  now,  unless  there  were  brought  back  again  such  a state  of  tliin-^s  as 
existed  in  the  middle  ages,  when,  in  virtue  of  special  concessions  on  the  part  of  tlie*civii 
power,  and  at  the  call  alternately  of  rulers  and  their  subjects,  the  Church  was  permitted 
or  rather  invited,  and  indeed  solicited,  to  interfere  in  matters  of  a purely  temporal 
nature,  where  the  well-being  of  religion  was  tliought  to  demand  her  interposition  ^ 

208.  Is  the  attention  of  the  students  ever  called  to  these  passages,  and  the  distinction 
ever  pointed  out  to  them  between  the  times  in  which  these  authors  wrote  and  the  exist 
ing  circumstances  of  society  ?— I have  repeatedly  pointed  out  this  distinction  These 
indeed,  are  the  principles  on  which  I have  uniformly  explained  all  the  instances  of 
interference  in  temporal  matters  which  have  presented  themselves  to  the  consideration 
of  my  class  in  our  course  of  mediicval  history. 

209.  And  was  that  the  instruction  which  you  yourself  received  when  you  were  a 
student  ? — Precisely  such. 

210.  In  regard  to  the  three  other  doctrines  which  are  called  the  Gallican  liberties  has 
the  teaching  of  those  doctors  a conclusive  bearing  upon  what  may  be  taught  at  May- 
iiooth,  with  respect  to  the  supeiiority  of  a general  council,  and  so  on?— Never  having 

newth  as  to  the  other  Specially  examined  the  worlcs  of  either  with  a view  to  these  questions  I cannot  pretend 
SSSuSSf  general  impressions.  I can  only  say,  therefore,  that  the  question 

involved  m tiie  second  of  the  Gallican  propositions  had  not  arisen  at  tlie  time  when  St. 
Thomas  wrote  ; nor  do  I recollect  ever  to  have  seen  any  positive  statement  from  him  or 
from  St.  Augustine,  upon  that  subject.  I may  say  the  same,  as  far  as  I recollect  at  pre- 
sent, of  the  third  proposition,  which  chiefly  regards  the  “ Gallican  Liberties  ” properly  so 
called,  although  this  proposition  is  certainly  at  vai-iance  with  the  general  spirit  o/st 
Thomas ; but,  as  regards  the  fourth  proposition,  his  doctrine  is  certainly  opposed  to  the 
Gallican  view,  and  in  favour  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  spealdng  cathedra*  and 
that  of  St.  Augustine  is  also  cited— the  well  known  passage  on  the  judgment  pronounced 
b}'  the  I’ope  in  the  Doiiatist  controversy Caumfinita  est : utinam  aliquan  do  iiniatnr 
error  !’  (Sermo  cxxxi.  10,  v.  784).  However,  to  confine  myself  to  the  direct  question,  it  is 
plain,  I conceive,  from  the  answers  of  the  Maynooth  Professors  of  Theology  at  the  former 
inquiry,  held  in  1820,  tliat  they  at  least  did  not  consider  that  the  instruction  of  the  Cardinal 
1 refect  m reference  to  the  teaching  of  SS.  Augustine  and  Thomas,  imposed  any  obligation 
of  rejecting  tlie  Gallican  doctrines.  And,  when  it  is  remembered  that,  even  in  the  contro- 
versies on  grace  and  freewill,  the  opinions  of  St.  Thomas  are  permitted  to  be  freely  can- 
vassed 111  all  our  schools,  it  will  easily  be  undei-stood  that,  whereas  the  Gallican  proposi' 
tions  were  held  to  he  perfectly  free,  no  generoJ  instruction  such  as  this,  to  follow  the  teaching 
) • Angnstine  and  St.  T Iionias,  in  the  'vay  in  whicli  such  direction  is  understood  in  schools 

of  Catliolic  Theology,  could  preclude  any  person  from  holding  these  propositions,  supposing 
them,  on  other  grounds,  to  approve  themselves  to  his  oivn  mind  as  true  or  defensible. 

211.  You  do  not  conceive  that  when  a man  or  a school  binds  himself  or  itself  to  admit 
that  there  is  a general  guide  of  his  teaching  upon  dubious  points,  he  is  thereby  bound  to 
every  particular  opinion  upon  every  point  ?— Certainly  not ; still  less  to  the  consequences 
ot  every  particular  opinion. 

{The  Witness  jcithdreio.'] 


Attention  of  students 
called  to  this  clistinc- 


Wlietlier  the  teach- 
ing of  these  doctors 
has  .any  hearing  on 
teaching  in  Maj'- 


rrocdoiii  of  Ilom.an 
Catholic  schools  as  ti 
oi)inioiis  of  doctors. 


Tuesday,  11th  October,  1853. 

The  Bev.  Patrick  Murray,  d.d.,  s.t.p.,  examined. 

1.  You  are  Professor  of  the  First  Class  of  Theology  at  Maynooth  ? Yes. 

i^“l)1viid^j-‘cia£sc^^^  improvements  which  you  would  suggest  in  the  system  of  studypursued 

at  Maynooth,  is  throwing  two  classes  together,  so  as  to  give  to  the  double  class  an  atten- 
dance upon  one  professor,  only  thus  liberating  one  professor,  and  giving  him  more  leisui’e 
for  the  pursuit  of  his  own  studies,  making  a better  preparation  for  the  class,  and  enabling 
him  to  prepai-e  ti-eatises  which  may  of  themselves  be  class-books  of  the  College.  Do  you 
not  apprehend,  if  tins  plan  were  adopted,  that  the  class  would  become  too  numerous  for 
a proper  investigation  of  its  progress  ?— I thinli  not ; and  I have  stated  in  my  written 
answers  the  reasons  of  my  opinion. 

3.  You  think  that  you  can  ascertain  the  absolute  and  relative  merits,  and  the  amoimt 
of  information  acquired  by  each  student  in  the  class,  as  fully  and  efficiently  under  tJie 
system  you  propose  as  under  the  present  system? — Yes. 

* See  Secvmda  Secundas,  Q.  i.,  Art.  10,  Tol.  i,,  pp.  42.4.  Eome,  1619. 


ll//<  Odoler,  1SD3. 
~ 

Ecv.  P.  Murray.D.D. 
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4.  You  could  not  interrogate  them  so  often,  could  you  ?— I thinlc  very  nearly  as  often : i ith  October,  1«53. 

I explained  in  my  written  answer  how  that  could  be  done.  The  present  custom  of  iuter-  ' 

rogation  is  to  keep  each  student  on  half  an  hour,  and  sometimes  for  a whole  hour.  I ask 

liim  to  prove  a proposition,  and  he  goes  over  the  proof.  I then  give  him  objections,  and  !*• 
fill  up  what  is  wanting  in  his  answers.  Now,  I tliink  that  all  this  work  could  be  done 
fully  as  effectually  in  a quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes:  it  would  be  inexpedient  at 
present  to  call  the  students  so  often  as  they  would  be  called  if  interrogated  each  but  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  The  round  of  calls  would  expire  in  half  the  time,  and  the  studeirts 
would  be  constantly  exposed  to  interrogation. 

5.  Would  that  be  an  evil  y — It  would  press  on  them  too  hard.* 

(3.  Would  it  not  tend  to  exercise  their-  minds  more,  and  show  them  how  to  malce  use  of 
their  learning? — I think  their  minds  are,  if  anytlring,  overwrought ; that  is  my  opinion. 

7.  Do  you  think  that  their  attention  to  theology  is  too  exclusive  at  present  ?— During  Whether  amount  of 
the  years  of  their  attendance  at  the  theological  classes,  I think  not.  The  study  of  theology,  application  to  theo. 
both  dogmatical  and  moral,  is  our  professional  study,  and  I need  not  say  tliat  it  is  a most  exclusively  is 
extensive  and  most  difficult  science:  there  are  portions  of  it  which  are  very  difficult  to 

know  well,  and  large  portions  of  it  which,  if  the  students  do  not  study  in  College,  the  gi-eat 
mass  of  them  being  men  of  ordinary  capacities,  would  find  sucli  extreme  difficulty  in  study- 
ing after  they  go  on  the  mission,  that  tliey  would  not  do  it.  There  are  treatises  both  in  Extreme  importance 
dogmatic  and  moral  theology,  which,  if  the  students  did  not  learn  in  Maynooth,  tliey 
woidd  never  learn  afterwards  ; and  I think  that  the  time  at  present  devoted  to  the  study 
of  theology  could  not  he  abridged,  at  least  not  much  abridged,  without  detriment  to  the 
acquisition  of  that  knowledge,  t 

8.  In  using  the  term  “ overwrought,”  there  is,  no  doubt,  a phj^sical  evil  resulting  from 
too  many  hours  of  application  to  study,  but  there  is  also  another  evil,  which  is  the  appli- 
cation of  the  mind  to  the  same  subject  for  too  many  hours  distinct  from  the  physical 
exhaustion  produced  by  absolute  application  to  study  ? — To  that  I would  say,  first,  as  to 
those  who  freely  choose  the  priesthood,  and  prefer  it  asastate  of  life,  and  who  therefore  are 
supposed  to  have  a peculiar  relish  for  that  science  which  is  the  proper  study  of  a priest,  that 
to  those  persons  there  is  a peculiar  interest  in  the  study  of  theology  -which  does  not  exist 

in  those  whose  professional  studies  are  of  a non-theological  character.  In  the  second  E.xtensjve  subject- 
place,  the  matter  of  theology,  though  all  embraced  in  the  circle  of  one  science,  is  yet  very  of  divinity 

extensive,  and  its  numerous  divisions  are  very  varied.  A treatise  on  the  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity,  and  a treatise  on  laws  or  on  contracts,  or  on  any  of  the  sacraments,  present  as 
different  a field,  and  as  diversified  a character,  to  the  miiuls  of  the  students  or  the  pro- 
fessors, as  different  sciences  or  different  branches  of  philosophy  would  do.  Then,  even 
in  the  same  treatise  there  is  a constant  succession  of  new  questions,  and  entirely  diiferent 
matter— for  instance,  in  the  treatise  I am  teaching  now,  from  which  I have  drawn  some 
illustrations  in  my  written  answers,  namely,  the  treatise  “ De  Religionc,”  or  on  the  evidences 
of  religion  in  general,  and  of  the  Christian  rcligien,  we  begin  -with  a discussion  on  the 
existence  of  tlie  natural  law.  "We  then  proceed  from  that  to  the  necessity  of  revelation.  Is 

revelation  necessary? — in  what  sense  is  it  necessary  for  man  destitute  of  it  ? and,  after 

establishing  the  propositions  upon  that  matter,  we  go  to  a question  altogether  of  a different 
kind,  namely,  the  possibility  and  tlie  utility  of  the  revelation  of  mysteries — then  to  the 
question  of  miracles ; the  definition  of  a miracle  ; the  possibility  of'  a miracle  ; and  what 
we  call  the  vis  iirohativa  of  a miracle,  that  is  to  say,  the  effect  which  a miracle  should  have 
m proving  the  doctrine  in  proof  of  which  it  is  wrought.  Then  we  go  to  a general  consi- 


■ Aoie  suhequcnlly  added — I ruoant  the  form.al  calk,  as  they  arc  now,  having  .all  the  terrors,  and  more  than  tlie 
solemnity  of  our  present  public  e.xnininations,  and  occupying  more  lime  for  the  trial  of  each  student.  On  the 
expedioney  of  anotlicr  kind  of  iiitcrrog.atioii,  I shall  have  something  to  submit  to  the  Commissioners  liercaftL'r. 

T Jyou  siibse'iuaitly  added. — There  are  in  Maynooth,  as  in  every  other  college,  two  classes  of  students : tliat  whicli 
remprisos  persons  of  average,  of  slender,  and  of  decidedly  inferior  abilities ; and  that  which  comprises  those  above 

tlie  average,  tliose  of  supmor,  and  those  of  pre-eminently  superior  abilities.  Of  both  I would  remark : First,  that 

by  the  former  class,  especially  by  the  lowest  in  it,  all  the  treatises,  dogm.atical  and  moral,  the  Itnowlcdge  of  which 
IS  neccss.ary  or  useful  lor  a missionary  priest,  should  bo  road  in  college  under  a professor— otbenvise  llioso  treatises 
Me  not  likely  to  bo  read  afterwards;  and  the  lower  the  abilities  of  the  individual  are,  tlie  greater  will  be  tlie 
cnaucQ  of  thisiroission,  and  the  greater  will  be  the  danger  of  errors  committed  from  time  to  time  in  conseinioncc  of 
there  are  two  ways  of  studying  or  teacliing  a treatise,  the  (lilferenco  between  winch  is 
UKc  that  between  what  we  call  Pralectiones  Majores  .and  tlic  Compendium  of  the  same,  In  the  former,  questions 
Mc  introduced,  and  views  and  principles  evolved,  wliich  arc  altogether  omitted  in  the  latter.  In  tlie  funner,  ques- 
tions arc  overlaid  with  many  subtleties,  inucli  learning ; in  tlie  lalter,  they  are  presented  under  but 


Classification  of 
students  as  toability, 


simple,  unoucumbored.  In  .a 


, — ••  .....'d,  tlie  former  are  for  students  of  a liigher  order  of  miderstaiiding  mid  nroiiara- 

ory  culture,  and  would  but  bewilder  those  who  find  in  tlie  limits  of  tlio  latter  the  wliole  liorizon  of  their  mental 
1 doubt  that  theology,  especially  the  greater  part  of  dogmatic  theology,  if  taught  in  that 

manner,  wliicli  students  of  a superior  class  not  only  perfectly  appreciate  but  grcatlv 
I by,  will  bo  useless  to  students  of  a lower  order  of  mind,  and  even  positive!)'  injurious  to  them.  Here,  then, 
firm  ti‘"  (I  fear,  the  larger)  class  of  persons,  an  humbler  and  more  elementary  form  of  iiistruc’ 

profitable  ; in  wiiicli  reserve  in  religious  teacliing  is  aclually  the  sounder  system  to  be  adopted 
nrnffi  * inany  of  those  who  arc  to  become  tliomsolves  the  teachers  of  the  people ! Thirdly,  what  then  is  the 
Imf  to  do  ? I have  in  one  class,  suppose,  twenty  students  above  the  common  level,  some  more  and  some  less 
are  W»i  remainder  oftlic  class  are  but  “middling,”  with,  perhaps,  some  among  them  that 

above'  ^ Pjissfible.  It  I keep  my  teaching  down  to  the  common  level,  I do  a serious  injury  to  those  that  are  ' 
or  ^ elevate  the  tone  of  my  instructions  and  interrogatories,  I address  only  “hard  wi>rds”  to  those  at 

nref  ® level.  I do  not  think  it  possible  to  remedy  this  state  of  things  by  statute.  All 
prMessor s tact  and  skill;  and  these,  *i--  -i,;.,.,..  — i.f 


Students  of  inferior 
abilities  should  study 
all  the  requisite  parts 
of  the  course,  but  in 
a more  elementary 


particular 


depend  

if  they  sufficed  for  the  object,  could  no  more  be  enforced  by  law  than  a 

expression  of  the  countenance  or  a particular  modulation  cf  the  voice.  Eerliaps  it  would  be  a good  ride 
are  I'igliei-  standard,  and  to  exact  conformity  only  with  the  lower.  But  here,  too,  there 

m Commissioners  by  detailing. 

too  ^ question  of  fact.  The  compass  of  our  theological  course  is  noitlier  too  high  nor 

shorter  more  intclbgent  class  of  students.  For  the  rest  a more  simple  and  elementary,  and  therefore 

we  have  tnA  J . ®“bjcct  matter— would  be  a groat  improvement : for  these  I am  of  opinion  that 

I 


Difficulty  of  adapting 
teaching  to  students 
of  superior  and  in- 
ferior abilities  at 


. .■»  vu  mu  suujeci  matter — wi 

a\e  too  much,  a great  deal  too  much,  theology. 


Too  much  theology 
for  students  of  infe- 
rior abilities:  not  too 
nmoh  for  iho  rest. 
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\l(h  Oc/oher,  1853.  deration  of  the  force  and  evidence  of  prophecy;  and  then  to  the  more  specific  and  detailed 
“ matter  of  the  tract ; to  an  investigation  of  the  authenticity,  and  integrity,  and  veracity  of 

Rev  p Murra  d Pentateuch.  Having  settled  the  divine  origin  of  the  Jewish  religion,  we  investigate 

array,  D.D.  authenticity,  integrity,  and  veracity  of  the  Gospels;  then  we  enter  into  a discussion  on 

the  special  force  of  the  evidence  from  the  resurrection  of  Christ ; then  we  prove  the  divi- 
nity of  the  Christian  religion — among  other  arguments,  from  its  extraordinary  and  super- 
human propagation  in  the  earlier  ages,  and  from  the  testimony  of  the  numberless  martyrs 
who  suffered  such  excruciating  torments,  and  died  to  testify  the  truth  of  the  facts  on  which 
the  Christian  revelation  is  based.  That  is  one  tract.  Now,  that  one  tract  embraces  nu- 
merous matters  which,  though  arranged  and  moulded,  and  directed  to  one  great  end,  yet 
present  to  the  mind  engaged  in  the  study  of  them,  a great  variety  of  topics.  When  that  is 
over,  we  enter  on  a class  of  questions,  of  a totally  different  kind,  in  the  treatise  of  the  Tri- 
nity. The  first  question  there  is  what  is  called  the  general  question  against  tlie  Socinians. 
The  Socinians  held,  that  any  inteiqn’etatiou  of  the  Scriptures  which  did  not  square  with 
tlie  principles  of  reason,  in  their  sense  of  the  terms,  that  is,  did  not  come  within  the  sphere 
of  natural  reason  to  comprehend,  should  he  rejected.  Having  established  the  first  general 
Extoiisivc  an<l  proposition  as  preliminaiy  to  the  consideration  of  the  great  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  we 
various  Bubjcot  proceed  to  establish  the  mystery  itself,  that  there  are  three  persons  in  one  God.  We  then 

Sum!  proceed  to  prove  the  divinity  of  Christ,  which  is  a magnificent  question,  as  furnishing  so 

wide  a field  for  the  exhibition  of  scriptural  knowledge,  and  textual  reasoning.  We  inoveit 
from_  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  innumerable  passages  in  the  New.  In 
treating  questions  of  that  sort,  we  dwell  more  particulai-ly  on  Scripture,  it  affording  such  a 
superabundance  of  proof,  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  to  look  elsewhere ; and  so  on  with 
the  other  questions  in  that  treatise.  After  Christmas  we  commence  with  the  treatise, 
Dc  actilms  Jnmaj}is.’'  In  that  treatise,  after  defining  what  a human  act  is,  the  act  which 
a man  performs  with  due  deliberation  and  advertence,  we  proceed  to  examine  what  are  the 
various  causes  that  destroy  or  diminish  the  liberty  of  those  human  acts,  with  a view 
to  ascertaining  how  far  men  are  responsible  for  their  acts.  We  find  fdiat  there  are 
iterance;  necessity,  that  is,  a determination  physically  or  morally  irresistible  in  one 
direction;  coaction,  that  is,  external  pressure  or  violence;  fear,  and  other  passions ; 
concupiscence,  as  we  technically  call  them  by  a general  name,  to  distinguish  them  from, 
the  passion  of  fear.  We  examine  into  each  of  these,  and  see  how  far  they  take  away 
liberty,  and  under  what  circumstances.  For  example,  with  regard  to  ignorance,  we  take 
that  as  one  of  the  causes  that  diminish  or  take  away  the  responsibility  of  an  act ; if  a man 
is  invincibly  ignorant  of  a law,  and  violates  it,  he  commits  no  sin;  if  his  ignorance  is  cul- 
pable, he  sins,  hut  his  sin  is  less  than  if  he  acted  with  full  knowledge ; and  so  in  like  man- 
ner as  to  fear.  There  is  what  we  call  metics  levis,  or  light  fear ; slight  apprehension ; 
and  there  is  metun  gratia,  a grave  or  serious  fear.  A light  fear,  is  the  fear  of  light  evil 
that  is  likely  to  hapj>eu  to  us,  or  of  a serious  evil  that  is  not  liiely  to  happen.  It  does 
not  affect  the  responsibihty  of  our  actions.  A serious  fear,  gravis  meius,  is  the  appre- 
hension of  some  serious  calamity  or  evil  that  is  likely  to  happen,  and  that  diminishes 
the  responsibility  and  sin  of  an  act;  diminishes  the  liberty  of  the  act,  hut  does  uot  ren- 
der the  act  sinless,  unless  in  tlic  case  of  those  laws  which  do  not  bind,  cum  gravi  incom- 
mode.  Then  we  go  on  examining  other  questions  about  human  acts,  and  afterwards  pass 
onto  the  treatise  “of  conscience;”  there  we  define  what  is  meant  by  conscience,  and 
show  it  to  he  a rule  of  moral  conduct ; we  examine  into  various  Icinds  of  conscience.  There 
is  the  conscientia  recta,  a right  conscience ; aiid  then  there  is  the  conscientia  erronea,  isi 
erroneous  conscience;  tJiere  is  the  conscientia  vincihiliter  erronea,  that  is  an  erroneous 
conscience,  which  it  is  in  my  power  to  set  right,  and  which  I have  sufficient  knowledge  to 
know  my  duty  of  rectif3'iug,  and  so  on.  We  have  in  tliat  tract,  the  celebrated  question 
wliich  ev'eiy  reader  of  Pascals  Provincial  Letters  knows,  at  least  by  name,  the  question  of 
prohabilism,  that  is,  whether,  in  a case  where  there  are  grave  reasons  for  and  against  an 
opinion,  I am  free  to  adopt  either  side  in  practice.  The  general  principle  of  probabilism 
is  this,  unless  the  law  is  clear,  I am  not  bound  by  it.  After  the  treatise  of  conscience 
comes  that  “of  laws,”  in  which  we  have  the  definition  of  a law;  the  various  con- 
ditions for  a law ; the  various  ways  in  which  it  hinds,  and  whom  it  binds.  For  example : 
suppose  a law,  in  this  province  or  diocese,  (we  speak  principally  of  ecclesiastical 
laws,)  whether  a man  coming  from  another  diocese  is  hound  by  that  law  here,  and  so  on. 
Then  vve  pass  on  to  tlie  ti-earise  “ of  justice,”  and  the  obligation  of  restitution  ; we  define 
what  is  meant  by  justice,  and  show  the  necessity  of  a man  making  restitution  for  any  iujmy 
done  to  aiiotlier  person  in  those  matters  in  which  i-estitution  can  he  made.  We  show 
various  ways  in  which  an  injury  may  be  done,  by  dii’ect  infliction  of  it,  or  by  co-operation, 
and  soforth.  "\Vliat  has  led  to  tliis  series  of  illustrations  was  the  question  as  to  a sufficient 
variety  of  subjects.*' 

9.  At  present  ai-e  the  Commissioners  to  understand  that  in  the  theological  classes — 
take,  for  instance,  the  first  class  under  yourself — during  a particular  period  of  the  yeai’,  say 
the  next  three  months,  3'ou  will  lecture  tiie  students  exclusively  in  dogmatic  theology  ? — Yes. 

_ 10.  Therefore,  under  the  present  arrangement  of  the  classes,  a certain  class  has  to  give 
. , „ . itself  up  entirely  to  the  study  of  dogmatic  theology  for  a certain  period? — Yes. 

posed  aitcratLn.^°*  , ^ under  tlie  proposed  aiTangement,  two  classes  being  united  in  one,  and  that  double 

class  attending  one  professor  in  the  morning,  and  another  professor  in  the  evening,  they 
• Note  sulsemenlhi  added. — As  tlie  above  review  of  treatises  might,  to  some,  appear  to  be  needlessly, 
lugged  in,  1 tliinlc  it  right  to  say,  that,  after  I had  proceeded  a little  in  it,  I discontinued,  till  one  or  two 
or  tiic  Oomimssioners,  who  seemed  uot  unwilling  to  hear  more  on  the  subject,  expressed  a wish  that  I should 
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^ould.  have  a lecture  in  dogmatic  theology  in  one,  and  a lecture  in  moral  theology  in  the 
other,  would  they  not  ? — Precisely  so ; and  that  throws  additional  light  upon  the  subject, 
and  puts  an  additional  argument  into  my  hands,  which,  indeed,  I should  myself  have 
thought  of. 

12.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  that  variety  in  itself  would  be  advantageous? — I am 
decidedly  of  that  opinion.  The  plan  proposed  is,  as  I stated  in  my  written  answers,  that 
which  exists  in  all  the  large  ecclesiastical  Colleges,  I believe,  in  the  world — indeed,  in  every 
College  where  the  funds  enable  them  to  keep  up  a sufficient  staff  of  professors,  so  as  to 
have  different  professors  for  the  different  departments. 

33.  Are  you  of  opinion,  from  what  you  have  observed  of  the  minds  of  the  students  who 
come  under  your  observation,  that  that  alteration  of  subject  would,  as  it  were,  produce, 
or  be  attended  witli  a greater  elasticity  of  mind,  and  also,  so  far  enable  them  to  make 
gi’eater  progress  ? — I am  quite  clear  that  it  would.  I have  had  some  year's’  experience  of 
teaching,  and  I find  that  when  I am  at  a long  heavy  question,  that  occupies,  say,  three  or 
foul',  or  even  a smaller  number  of  classes,  the  attention  of  the  students  begins  to  flag 
before  I have  quite  finished  the  question.  I find  that  they  come  to  a new  question,  or  to  a 
new  tract,  with  that  elasticity  of  mind  of  which  you  speak,  so  that  I think,  over  and  above 
the  other  advantages,  the  proposed  plan  would  have  also  the  advantage  of  relieviug  the 
minds  of  tlie  students  from  the  dulness  wliich  is  produced  more  or  less  by  proceeding  day 
after  day  in  the  same  study,  however  diversified  it  may  be. 

14.  How  many  hom's  are  given  to  study,  on  the  average,  by  the  young  men  ? — I have 
mentioned  that  in  my  written  answers.  They  have  at  one  period  of  the  year  nine  hours, 
and  at  another,  and  shorter  period  of  tlie  year,  ten  hours.  They  rise  at  six  o’clock  from 
the  opening  of  the  classes  in  September  till  the  close  of  the  Easter  week.  They  are 
allowed  half  an  hour  to  dress.  They  have  jirayer  and  meditation  for  half  an  horn'.  They 
have  study  for  an  hour  and  a half  every  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Satur- 
day. They  then  have  mass,  which  occupies  half  an  horn' ; then  breakfast  and  recreation. 
They  go  into  study  again  at  ten,  for  half  an  hour  before  the  first  lecture.  They  then  have 
the  lectm'e,  with  five  minutes  recreation  before  each  lecture,  for  an  hour.  They  have  then 
recreation  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  study  for  two  hours,  from  twelve  till  two,  and  then 
they  have  lecture  from  two  till  three.  Then  a spiritual  exercise  in  the  chapel,  aiid  then 
dinner,  which,  I suppose,  occupies  half  an  hour,  and  then  recreation  from  dinner  till  five. 
They  then  have  study  from  five  till  a quai*ter  to  seven,  and  then  a quarter  of  an  houi'’s 
recreation,  and  tlien  they  have  study  from  seven  till  eight.  In  the  junior  side  of  the 
house  the  freshmen  of  the  logic  class,  and  all  the  students  of  the  two  Latin  and  Greek 
classes  attend  the  class  of  English  rhetoric  dm-ing  that  hour.  Then,  after  Easter,  there  is 
an  additional  hour.  They  rise  an  houi'  earlier,  and  instead  of  an  houi'  and  a half  before 
mass,  they  study  for  two  hours  ; and  instead  of  half  an  hour  before  the  first  class,  they 
study  for  an  hour. 

35.  What  is  the  longest  inteiwal  of  recreation  for  the  students  and  professors  in  the 
coui'se  of  a day  ? — ^It  varies  with  tlie  different  days.  It  is  unifoi-m  on  Monday,  Tuesday, 
Thursday,  and  Friday.  What  I have  stated  as  to  the  distribution  of  time  applies  to  those 
fom'  days.  The  students  have  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  for  recreation  after  break- 
fast, lialf  an  hour  between  half-past  eleven  and  twelve,  about  an  hour  and  a quarter  after 
dinner,  a quarter  of  an  hour  before  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening,  and  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  between  supper  and  night  prayer.  The  longest  period  tiiey  have  on  those  days  is 
after  diimer ; they  have  about  an  hour  and  a quai'ter.  On  Wednesdays  and  Satiu'days 
and  Sundays,  instead  of  going  in  to  study  at  five,  tliey  do  not  go  in  till  six,  tliat  is, 
they  are  not  bound  to  go  in.  But  on  the  evenings  of  those  tliree  days,  some  of  them 
do  go  in,  and  it  is  supposed  that  silence  is  observed  in  the  study  halls  from  half-past 
five.  On  Saturdays,  during  the  day  they  have  a little  more  recreation.  On  Wednesday 
they  have  the  whole  day  from  twelve  till  six  m the  evening,  and  they  have  a public  wuUc,  if 
the  weather  permits,  fi'om  twelve  till  three. 

16.  The  present  arrangement  of  having  two  theological  classes  in  the  day  was  not  tlie 
original  practice  in  the  College,  was  it  ?— No ; not  untS  1828. 

17.  On  that  occasion  Avas  opinion  of  the  professors  themselves  called  for  ? — Ido 
not  know  it  was  before  I entered  the  College,  but  I rather  think  not. 

18.  In  18.28  a third  chair  was  established,  ivas  it  not  ? — Yes. 

19.  Consequently  the  proposed  arrangement  would  have  been  impracticable  at  that 
time  ? — Yes. 

20.  Now  there  are  four,  and  it  would  appear  that  instead  of  having  two  professors 
lecturing  morning  and  evening,  you  have  four  on  dogmatic  and  moral  theology  ? — Yes  ; 
the  ti'uth  is  tliis — the  brief  answer  to  youi'  questions,  without  going  into  the  details  of  the 
matter  is  this — that  the  proposed  system  prevails  every  ivhere  else,  and  prevailed  in  May- 
Dooth  until  it  was  upset  in  1828. 

21.  Do  you  think  that  on  the  whole  the  students  Avould  learn  more  in  the  year  if  tliere 
was  less  work,  and  more  relaxation  ? — According  to  this  present  plan  there  would  be  as 
much  class  work.  But  I have  stated  my  opinion  upoii  the  whole  subject  so  fully  ,in  my 
wntten  answers,  that  I do  not  think  it  possible  to  add  more  now. 

22.  But  witli  respect  to  the  recreations  of  the  students  have  you  any  thing  to  state  ? — 

have  stated  that  I think  the  students  ought  to  have  vacant  daj's  now  and  then,  from 

to  time,  and  that  I believe  the  change  from  the  old  system  of  the  College  in  tliat 
respect  has  acted  injuriously  upon  the  minds  of  the  students.  When  I was  a student,  I 
recollect  myself  that  Avhen  we  got  a vacant  day  in  that  way,  uiiexpectedly,  it  used  to 
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Language  of  wit- 
ness’s lectures. 


revive  me,  and  I went  to  study  with  a degree  of  alacrity  that  accomi>anied  me  perhaps 
for  a week  afterwards.  Now,  from  the  openmg  of  the  class  to  its  close  at  Christmas  thev 
have  not  one  single  hona  fide  vacant  day,  not  one. 

S3.  Do  you  tliinlc  it  would  benefit  the  students  to  have  their  half  hour’s  recreations 
changed  into  liours  ? — I think  it  would  he  better  to  leave  the  regular  study  days  sub- 
stantially as  they  are.  The  study  of  theology  requires  so  much  application,  tliat  duiing 
the  actual  study  days  I doubt  very  much  ii‘  it  would  be  expedient  to  make  the  time  for 
recreation  an  hour,  but  instead  of  that,  I 'would  give  tliem  occasional  vacant  days,  when 
they  would  get  the  whole  day  to  themselves.  I mean  merely  from  breakfast  to  dinner 
or  even  half  a day.  I know  when  they  chanced  to  get  a ^'acant  day,  the  few  occasions  on 
which  this  occurred,  I observed  a manifest  healthiness  in  their  mental  as  well  as  physi- 
cal capacities  when  they  came  to  the  class  the  next  day.  If  I am  out  for  a day  I feel 
myself  renovated,  and  -what  acts  upon  the  professors  must  act  very  powerfully  on  the 
students.  If  I go  in  wearied  to  a class,  the  great  majority  of  the  students  are  persons 
deriving  their  theological  knowledge,  not  from  books  alone,  some  not  from  books  at  all 
but  from  me,  and  if  my  manner  is  dull,  and  heavy,  and  scattered,  of  course,  then  the' 
students  will  catch  the  contagion,  and  become  dull  themselves,  and  what  is  given  out  in  a 
dull  manner  will  be  received  in  a dull  manner. 

24.  Is  a professor  allowed  to  release  his  class  from  lectui-es  if  he  sees  reasons  to  give 
them  rest? — No;  to  do  that  is  beyond  our  power,  it  is  vested  only  in  the  President  of  the 
College. 

_ 25.  At  present,  is  it  considered  that  tlie  life  of  a student  at  Maynooth  is  too  dull,  labo- 
rious, and  monotonous  ? — I tlaink  so.  Tlie  students  come  into  tlie  College,  generally 
spealdng,  healthy,  stout  young  men,  and  they  leave  the  College  at  the  end  of  the  course 
many  of  them,  though  formerly  stout,  now  broken  down,  very  few  of  them  'v.-ithout  traces 
of  the  long  heavy  -n-ork  they  have  gone  through — traces  that  do  not  leave  some  of  them  for 
life. 

26.  Are  there  many  cases  in  -which  you  find  that  a student  utterly  breaks  down  from 
study  ? — I do  not  turn  my  attention  much  to  those  tilings  ; but,  if  I had  time  to  consider 
if  I were  to  talk  to  some  otlier  persons,  I might  be  able  to  give  a more  definite  answer! 
There  are  other  professors  who  Imow  those  things  better  than  I do.  I am  sure  that  there 
is  a very  considerable  number  of  students  that  are  broken  down  from  hard  study,  a very 
considerable  number  utterly  lose  their  health. 

27.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  practice  of  other  ecclesiastical  colleges,  are  you  not  ? 

Only  from  the  statements  of  others.  I have  never  been  out  of  Ireland. 

28.  Are  yofi  aware  how  far  your  suggestions  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of 
other  colleges,  or  the  reverse  ? — I have  made  two  suggestions  ; first,  as  to  the  change  of 
classes ; and  secondly,  as  to  what  one  of  the  Commissioners  asked  me  about  vacant  clays. 

I have  heard  that  in  Rome  there  ai-e  several  extra  vacant  days,  'i’liere  is  another  fact,  that 
in  Rome,  and  in  every  large  Roman  Catholic  college  on  the  continent,  I ath  told  that  the  two 
first  days  of  the  last  week  in  Lent  are  vacant.  Then  there  are  times  called  vacant  with  ns, 
for  exam]-)le,  at  Pentecost.  The  list  of  students  admitted  to  orders  is  called  on  the  Friday 
morning  before  Pentecost  Sunday.  Those  students  called  to  orders,  and  all  the  students, 
attend  class  up  till  the  preceding  day.  As  to  those  called  to  orders,  of  course  tlieir  whole 
minds  are  concentrated  in  that  most  important  affair.  The  retreat  commences  on  Satur- 
day, in  the  evening,  and  there  is,  during  that  retreat,  a constant  succession  of  spiritual  exer- 
cises, and  unbroken  silence  until  Wednesday.  During  Wednesday,  Thursday.  Friday, 
and  Saturday,  the  different  orders  are  confen-ed.  That  week,  so  far  from  being  a vacant 
week,  is,  for  a large  proportion  of  the  students,  a very  heavy  week. 

20.  Do  you  think  longer  notice  should  he  given  to  those  students  who  are  to  he  called 
to  orders  ? — No  ; hut  I mention  this  as  an  answer  to  wliat  might  occur  to  you,  that  tliis 
noivclass  time  was  a time  for  relaxation.  I think,  in  one  word,  from  my  actual  obser- 
vation and  experience  of  the  house,  as  a student  and  as  a professor,  under  different  systems, 
under  the  old,  and  when  they  had  those  vacant  days,  and  now  when  they  have  not,  thattbe 
time  for  study,  during  the  regular  study  days,  ought  not  to  be  abridged,  or  abridged  but 
very  little;  but  I would  give  them  a considerable  number  of  vacant  days.  I would  be 
very  liberal  in  giving  vacant  days,  and  half  vacant  days,  and  just  bring  back  the  usage  of 
the  College  in  tins  respect  to  what  it  was  when  I was  a young  student. 

_ 30.  When  was  that  ?— I entered  the  College  in  1829.  I was  in  the  first  hatch  of  eman- 
cipated students,  and  I continued  for  six  years  in  my  ordinary  course.  I was  two  years 
on  the  Dimboyne  Establishment;  I then  went  on  tlie  mission,  and  was  engaged  therein 
above  a year. 

31.  What  do  you  mean  by  being  on  the  mission  ? — I was  doing  parochial  duty. 

82.  Does  the  residence  of  any  of  the  students  during  the  vacation  entail  the  residence 
of  an}'  of  the  ju'ofessors  ? — No ; if  it  did,  there  would  he  no  vacation  for  us  at  all ; but 
there  is  a lectiu'er,  Mr.  Stack,  who  attends  them,  and  lectures  in  elocution  and  delivery. 
He  gives  them  lectures  for  one  hour  in  the  day,  during  six  weeks  of  the  siunmer  vacation- 
one  hour  on  the  senior  side,  and  an  hour  on  the  junior  side. 

33.  Is  Latin  the  language  of  yom.-  lectures  ? — Speaking  of  the  lectures,  as  distinct  from 
the  interrogation  and  answering  of  the  students  (our  system  comprising  both),  in  beginning 
tlie  question,  the  more  technical  parts  of  it  I express  in  Latin,  and  I convey  those  parts 
that  I think  the  students  would  he  less  able  to  understand,  unless  given  in  a very  plain 
way,  in  English.  Then  I require  the  students,  while  we  ave  confined  to  dogmatic  theo- 
logy, to  give  their  proofs  of  the  proposition  in  Latin.  If  I find,  however,  that  a student 
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laboiu-!5_  too  hard,  and  the  matter  is  too  difficult,  and  that  he  has  not  the  facility  of  ii«  octobtr  1853 

expressing  himself  in  Latin,  I let  him  speak  in  English,  but  discouraging  it  as  much  as  ’ 

possible.  Then  I give  the  objection  to  him  generally  in  the  form  of  a sj'llogism-  I 7. 

liardly  ever  put  a text  of  scripture  into  a syllogism.  I give  the  objection,  and  he  d. 

talces  up  the  syllogism  and  answers.  He  gives  the  solution  briefly  in  Latin,  then  I let 

him  talk  as  much  as  he  lilces  iir  English,  if  he  wishes  to  explain  himself  more  fully.  In 

short,  Latin  is  the  regular  language  for  my  lecture  and  answering,  but  I speak  in  English, 

ami  let  them  doit  as  often  as  it  is  expedient  on  my  part  for  them,  and  on  their  part  for 

themselves. 

;i4.  The  part  which  is  in  prelection  is  all  in  Enghsh,  is  it  not  ?— No ; I ratlrer  think  I 
lecture  more  in  Enghsh  than  most  of  the  professors  do,  or  at  least  used  to  do.  Every 
one  has  his  own  way.  I lecture  in  Latin  on  questions  on  which  it  is  difficult  for  a 
pei-son,  by  reason  of  the  purely  theological  ideas  and  technical  phraseology,  to  express 
himself  in  plain  English ; the  English  should  be  a kind  of  Latinized  English.  I generally 
^ve,  in  a brief  way,  my  own  ideas  first  in  Latin,  then  I evolve  them,  explain  them,  and 
illustrate  them,  in  English.  In  one  word,  I do  in  that  w-ay  -whatever  I think  is  most  useful 
for  the  class. 

35.  In  moral  theology,  in  applying  religion  to  human  conduct  as  distinguished  rather  T,atiu  less  used  in 
from  the  statement  of  doctrine,  do  you  use  Latin  also? — Rather  less  in  that  than  hi  of  moral  tlieo- 
the  dogmatic,  it  is  more  of  a practical  nature  ; and  because  it  is  a matter  that  requii-es  to 
he  apprehended  so  as  to  be  easily  acted  upon  in  practice,  therefore  the  students  should 
have  the  clearest  ideas  of  what  they  are  to  do  in  such  and  such  cases. 

30.  In  quotations  from  Scripture,  you  probably  quote  the  Vulgate  ?— Always  ; but  in 
minor  details  we  do  not  hold  that  the  Vulgate  is  immaculate  by  any  means.  All  we  are 
bound  to  believe  about  it  is,  that  it  contains  no  error  in  point  of  faith  or  morals,  or  in 
any  matter  of  moment.  We  sometimes  follow  the  Greek  in  preference. 

37.  In  considering  how  far  these  lectures  in  moral  tlieology  would  assist  the  students  Version  of  Scripture 

in  preparing  for  preaching  on  the  subject  of  human  conduct,  I presume  that,  iu  preaching,  preaching, 

the  Eughsh  or  the  Irish  version  of  the  Scriptures  would  be  referred  to  ? — The  En<rlish 

version.*  ° 

38.  If  they  understand  English,  the  preacher  would  quote  in  English,  and  if  they 
understood  Irish  iu  Irish  ? — They  read  in  the  Scrijiture  class  tlie  most  important  parts 
of  the  New  Testament ; they  may  read  out  of  the  Vulgate  or  out  of  the  English  transla- 
tion, but  they  have  to  explain  it  in  English  : they  are  habituated,  then,  to  the  quoting  of 
Sciipture  in  the  English  language.  Every  thing  cannot  be  done  by  the  professor,  but  I 

recollect  several  years  ago,  in  the  theology  class,  I recommended  to  them  what  was  my  ‘''Vituess’s  rccom- 

own  practice  for  many  years,  namely,  never  to  let  a day  pass  without  spendiug  some  time >«eudation  as  to 

say,  between  night  prayer  and  going  to  rest—in  readi}ag  two  or  three  chapters  in  the  Bible.  I bcnpture. 

have  often  since  recommended  this  practice.  Of  course  there  are  students  who  will  not 
do  this — who  will  do  nothing  but  what  they  are  just  bound  to  do  ; but  zealous  men,  I am 
sure,  read  a great  deal  of  the  Scriptures. 

39.  It  has  i)een  suggested  that  there  is  not  sufficient  preparation  in  Maynootli  of  the 
future  clergymen  in  the  practice  of  reading  and  delivering  sermons,  it  was  with  reference 
to  that  that  my  question  rather  was  put  as  to  the  use  of  quotations  in  English  in  moral 
tlieology  ?• — In  moral  theology  we  liave  not  so  much  Scripture  as  in  the  dogmatic.  The 
dogmatic  is  engaged,  for  the  most  part,  about  speculative  doctrines  : the  moral  is  engaged 
about  the  principles  of  moral  conduct,  their  exposition  and  application  ; and  an  immense 
portion  of  that  science  is  regulated  not  so  much  by  Scripture  as  by  human  reason ; for 
exainple,  in  treating  of  restitution,  after  we  prove  tlie  necessity  of  restitution  from  the 
>5criptures,  we  go  on  to  investigate  moral  cases,  and  all  from  reason,  or  from  ecclesiastical 
laws,  when  they  come  in,  and  these  matters  are  open  to  ecclesiastical  legislation.  So,  in 
like  inanuer,  in  the  treatise  of  laws.  We  have  no  definition  of  law  in  Scripture.  We 
have  iiotliiiig  in  Scripture,  or  it  is  but  inferentially  contained  therein,  about  the  necessity 
01  clear  promulgation  on  the  part  of  a law  that  it  should  bind — ^nothing  about  whether 
strangers  are  bound  by  the  law  of  the  place  through  which  they  pass,  and  so  on.  Our 
moral  theology,  properly  so  called,  is  different  from  what  we  call  ascetic  theology,  and 
we  do  not  consider  preaching  as  coming  exactly  under  the  title  of  theology.  Moral 
tlieology  concerns  the  principles  of  duty  and  conduct.  Now  a preacher  requires  not 
merely  to  deal  -with  the  principles  of  conduct,  but  also  to  enforce  them  by  exhortation,  by 

escnptions  of  the  sources,  the  progress,  the  consequences,  the  penalties,  the  remedies  of 
sm,  and  many  other  matters. 

t1  look  upon  moral  theology  more  as  an  exposition  of  tlie  law? — Yes.  Moral 

leology  contains  the  law  that  is  to  guide  the  people,  and  to  be  preached  to  them,  but  not 
1 ime  shape  in  which  it  is  to  be  preached.  Preaching  is  to  moral  tlieology  somewhat  as 
^ paraphrase  and  commentary  are  to  a text. 

■ ^ ^ person  might  leave  Maynooth  without  ever  having  received  Instruction  in 

y msfruction  in  preaching,  or  ever  having  preached  a sermon  himself? — Certainly  not.  P*‘eadiing. 

Rfmi  * 3 ® divinity  students  preaches  one  sermon  in  the  year,  so  flu”  as  the  number  of 
T)rPo!i!  number  of  Sundays  in  tlie  year.  There  are  four  sermons 

1 nei  by  the  divinity  students  each  Sunday,  and  the  Duuboyne  students  preach  on  the 


aiisolutelv  Munster  and  Connaught  a knowledge  of  the  Irish  language  is  still 

>3istricts  in  thp  ri- h i ^ ““ssiouary  priest,  in  order  to  due  instruction.  "When  sermons  are  preached  in  those 
Question  39  -w-ilnf  of  course  the  Scriptures  are  quoted  in  that  language.  I perceive  (as  appears  from 

at  tue  moment  of  answering,  I did  not  catch  the  exact  purport  of  the  present  interrogatory. 
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Proposed  chair  of 
Sacred  Oratory. 


Englisli  rhetoric. 
Professor  siiould 
lecture  a portion  of 
the  divinity  students. 


Preparatory  scini- 
iiarics. 


Lay  teachers. 


Witness’s  idea  of 
true  sacred  elo- 
quence. 


principal  festivals.  I do  not  know,  but  it  Las  often  occurred  to  me,  as  to  this  matter,  that 
it  would  be  useful  if  there  was  some  instruction  in  English  literature  or  composition  for 
the  senior  students.  I was  professor  in  tliat  class  for  three  years.  I felt  that  the  junior 
students  just  entering  the  house,  without  any  materials  to  work  upon,  were  not  the  fittest 
persons  to  receive  instruction  in  literature.  Most  of  the  young  men  come  in  without 
knowing  any  thing  except  classics  and  some  general  information,  and  without  any  con- 
siderable stock  of  ideas  in  tlieir  heads,  and  pass  through  the  English  Class  for  a year  or 
two  ; they  get  no  fui-ther  instruction  to  the  end  of  their  course  in  English  composition 
but  they  are  left  to  theii’  own  resources.  Some  of  them  do  apply  themselves,  and  culti- 
vate whatever  natural  taste  they  have  in  that  way  very  well,  but  those  who  have  not  any 
zeal  are  left  entirely  to  themselves. 

42.  It  has  been  suggested  that  a Professorship  of  Sacred  Oratory  is  a desideratum 
the  College. — I do  not  know  what  a Professor  of  Sacred  Oratory  would  do — either  you 
consider  the  exercise  of  composition,  or  you  consider  the  delivery  itself.  At  present  I 
think  they  get  as  much  instruction  in  delivery  as  they  reguire  ; and  if  they  do  not  advance 
under  Mr.  Stack’s  lectures,  I do  not  think  they  would  advance  one  whit  more  under  the 
lectures  of  a Professor  of  Oratory.*  With  regard  to  composition,  it  would  be  very  expe- 
dient if  they  were  exercised  in  composition;  but  I do  not  see  how  you  could  have  two  pro- 
fessors in  that  department,  one  over  the  junior  students,  and  another  over  the  senior ; it 
would  be  multiplying  offices  needlessly.  I do  not  know  what  tiie  Professor  of  Enghsh 
Khetoric  liimself  thinks,  but  it  occurred  to  me  when  I was  there,  and  often  since,  that  it 
would  be  very  expedient  if  he  divided  his  lectiu’e  between  the  junior  and  the  senior  stu- 
dents. Suppose  he  gave  two  lectures  in  the  evening  to  the  junior  students — he  has  four 
lectures  in  the  week — and  that  he  gave  the  other  two  lectures  to  some  one  class  of  divines 
— not  more  than  one  class,  as  the  fii'st  class,  or  the  second,  or  the  third  or  the  foui’th  class. 
Perhaps  the  divines  of  the  second  year — that  is,  the  third  class — would  suit  best,  for  they 
have  already  read  one  year’s  divinity,  and,  therefore,  have  a good  deal  of  rough  materials 
to  work  upon.  As  tliey  advance  in  their  course,  and  come  nearer  the  period  of  going  out 
to  parochial  duties,  their  minds  become  more  and  more  exclusively  concentrated  on 
theology,  f 

43.  Are  you  aware  whether  or  not  a Professorship  of  Sacred  Oratory  forms  a part  of 
the  system  of  instrucioniu  other  Koman  Catholic  seminaries  or  colleges? — I am  not  awai'e  that 
they  have  a professorship  distinct  from  the  professorships  that  we  have  already  at  Maynooth. 
I am  tolerably  sure  that  they  have  not.  I think  it  would  be  very  steange,  having  already 
a Professor  of  English  Phetoiic,  to  establish  another  chair;  it  would  be  tlirowing  him  very 
much  in  the  shade.  I would  rather  elevate  his  chaii-  by  putting  under  him,  foi°a  portion 
of  the  week,  one  of  the  senior  classes  of  students. 

44.  You  are  of  opinion  that  tlie  class  of  Enghsh  rhetoric  might  be  made  much  more 

useful  than  it  is  at  present  ? Yes. 

45.  Are  there  any  preparatory  seminaries,  and  are  they  volimtary  seminaries  instituted 
by  individuals,  or  ai’e  they  generally  under  some  regulation  ? — There  are  diocesan  semi- 
naries ; they  are  under  the  control  of  the  bishop,  and  in  some  places,  I beheve,  every 
student  entering  Maynooth  is  requii-ed  to  pass  some  period  in  those  seminaiies,  in  some 
dioceses.  I cannot  say  that  it  is  the  case  in  all. 

4(i._  In  a theological  seminaiy  do  you  see  any  objection  in  having  a layman  employedia 
teaching  the  learned  languages,  mider  the  superintendence  of  aj)riest? — I see  no  objec- 
tion whatever. 

47.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  Professor  of  Languages  should  have 
lay  assistants,  in  order  to  drill  the  students  more  actively  than  a single  professor  can  ? — 
I think  that  the  Professors  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  should  have  some  persons 
to  assist  them  to  driii  the  students  occasionally  iu  the  matter  of  daily  lectm’es. 

48.  Which  you  think  it  impossible  for  any  professor,  however  active  he  may  he,  to  do  ? 
Yes,  to  drill  the  students  to  the  extent  that  would  he  necessary,  considering  the  low  state 
of  the  classical  knowledge  of  those  who  are  compelled  to  enter  those  two  classes,  particu- 
lai’ly  the  second  class.  I 

• Note  subRcquently  added.-~TSo  man  could  labour  more  zealously  than  Mr.  Stack  does  in  his  ovm  department ; 
but  there  arc  no  premiums  or  distinctions  whatever  in.  his  class.  The  bare  statement  of  such  a fiict  is,  I fancy, 
quite  enough.  ' 

t Note  Ruhsequcjith/  added.— 1 have  some  modifications  and  additions  to  m.ako  here.  I think  tlie  divinity  stu- 
dents  might,  with  great  advantage,  attend  the  Professor  of  English  Ehctoric  for  two  years.  I would  not  have  two 
Bmnity  Classes  together  at  the  same  lectuiv,  but  one  at  one  lecture,  another  at  another  lecture,  uithe  same'week. 
The  students  of  those  classes  could  write  from  time  to  time  short,  plain  discourses,  on  topics  suited  to  the  pulpit, 
and  selected  from  that  portion  of  the  theological  couree  which  they  would  be  actually  readina  under  the  professors 
of  theology.  o i 

The  true  sacred  eloquence  is  that  which,  deriving  its  substance  and  life  from  a sound  theology,  dogmatic,  moral, 
and  ascetic,  and  from  deep  religious  feeling,  quickened  hy  zeal  and  controlled  by  prudence,  addresses  itself  to  the 
faithful  in  language  simple,  clear,  and  impressive.  This  is  the  eloquence  which  enlightens  the  ignorant,  reclaims 
good,  and  saves  souls.  It  is  the  eloquence  proper  to  the  Christian  priesthood,  the  bread 
ot  life  to  be  broken  to  the  people,  in'  eveiy  place,  to  cveiy  congregation,  whether  rude  or  enlightened.  All  need 
It,  and  it  is  profitable  to  all.  So  far  as  a Professor  of  Oratory  would  have  a share  in  forming  the  mind  to  the  study 
.and  practice  of  such  eloquence,  it  plainly  and  directly  falls  withiu  the  province  of  the  Professor  of  English  Elioto- 
nc  presiding  over  a class  Of  divinity  students.  There  is  .another  species  of  sacred  eloquence  wliicii,  under  proper 
restrictions,  may  have  its  uses on  those  comparatively  rare  occasions,  when,  in  cities  and  large  towns,  a number 
ot  the  richer  classes  require  to  be  brouglit  together  fay  a programme,  the  name  of  some  popular  preacher,  a selec- 
tion  from  Mozart,  and  other  attractions,  which  speak  more  for  the  zeal  of  those  who  hold  them  out  than  for  the 
devoted  piety  of  those  who  need  to  be  drairn  by  them.  I rather  think  that  a new  chair  for  the  cultivation  of  this 
sort  ot  oratory,  though  it  might  come  among  the  luxuries,  could  hardly  be  classed  among  the  necessities  of  an 
ecclesiastical  college. 

t I had  an  opinion  about  the  mode  of  teaching  Greek  and  Latin  in  Maynooth,  which  I was  unwilling  to  advance 
at  the  time  the  above  questions  were  put  to  uie,_from  an  apprehension  that  it  would  be  unpifiatable  to  the  two 
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49.  It  has  been_  suggested  that  a Professorship  of  Biblical  Greek  is  a desideratum  in  i2;/i  October  is*o. 

Maynooth  ? — I think  it  would  be  a great  improvement  to  have  that,  but  I do  not  see  any  ’ 

necessity  for  establishing  a new  professorship,  for  I understand  the  present  Professor  of 
Scriptures,  who  has  been  only  a short  time  in  the  chair,  but  who  is  eminently  quidified 
for  the  work,  is  not  only  willing  but  anxious  to  take  it  upon  himself.  I imderstand  that  Greek, 

he  has  proposed  some  plan  to  the  Commissioners  to  tliat  effect. 

60.  Tliere  are  no  measmres  at  present  talcen,  are  there,  to  keep  up  a knowledge  of  Greek 
amongst  the  students  of  the  upper  department  of  theology? — No  ; no  means  whatever. 

61.  Would  it  not  be  desirable  that  there  should  be  some  opportunity  of  reading  the  Greek  Pathei-s. 
Greek  Fathers  by  some,  at  least,  of  the  students,  not  compulsory  upon  all? — Formerly 

there  were  selections  from  the  Gi-eek  Fathers  published  in  France,  which  formed  part  of 
the  rhetoric  course  in  our  College ; I cannot  say  that  they  do  now ; I rather  thiuk  not. 

Do  not  propose  to  yourself  that  you  can  make  the  mass  of  Maynooth  students  great  impossibility  of 
classical  scholars  ; the  utmost  that  can  be  done  is  tliis,  that  men  who  have  natural  abilities,  making  all  gooJ 
and  have  some  culture  ah-eady,  and  are  capable  of  a much  higher  quality  of  culture,  may  soliolars. 

have  an  opportunity  of  improving  in  this  direction.  They  would  he  a select  portion  of 
the  students.  I thinlc  it  would  be  desirahle  to  have  those  students  receiving  insti-uctions, 
not  only  in  Greek,  but  in  Latin. 

59.  It  has  been  suggested  that  tlie  attendance  on  the  Greek  Class  during  the  senior  Suggestion  as  to  at. 
years  of  the  theology  course  should  be  voluntary,  hut  that  no  person  should  be  permitted  of  divinity 

to  stand  for  a Dunbo3Tie  studentship  who  did  not  attend  such  lectures  ?— I think  that  an  rnlf 
excellent  suggestion.  suek 

53.  You  would  wish  to  see  the  Dunboyne  students  a set  of  men  eminent  for  their  scho-  vonditiou  for 
larship  in  the  Church  ?— Yes.  We  would  have  a much  larger  number  then  of  oui-  clergy 

good  Greek  scholars.  You  cannot  have  all  of  them  such,  or  even  the  majority. 

54.  You  are  aware  of  the  provision  of  the  tenth  article  of  the  seventli  chapter  of  the 
Statutes,  respecting  the  emploj’ment  of  the  Dimhoyne  students  in  taking  some  pai't  in  the 
instruction  ? — Yes. 

65.  Are  you  of  opinion,  if  some  such  proficiency  in  Greek  as  has  just  been  mentioned  Employment ofDun- 
was  required,  that  it  would  be  competent  to  enforce  this  provision  of  the  Statutes,  with  l^oyne  students  in 
reference  to  the  selection  of  individuals  from  the  Dunboyne  department,  the  words  of  the 
tenth  article  being,  “ And  when  the  professoi-s  are  prevented,  by  busmess  or  ill  health, 
to  take  on  them  the  entire  duty  of  teaching  ?” — 'The  students,  having  passed  six  or  seven 
years  in  the  ordinary  classes — or  even  eight  years,  as  some  Dunboyne  students  have,  tlie 
six  last  yeai's  beiiig  employed  in  theology  and  philosophy — after  what  I have  stated  I need 
not  add  that  I think  it  would  be  rare  to  get  a Dunboyne  student  having  a masterly  know- 
ledge of  Greek,  so  as  to  assist  the  professor.  He  might  be  a passable  Greek  scholar,  ^fot  is  classics  but 
but  still  there  would  he  a gi-eat  deal  required  for  the  office  of  the  tutor.  But  I think  that,  in  theology, 
for  the  very  opposite  reason,  it  would  be  very  desirable  that  some  of  the  Dunboyne  stu- 
dents- the  cleverer  portion  of  them — should  be  engaged  in  teaching  and  giving  lectures 
occasionally,  or,  rather,  interrogating  in  the  Divinity  Classes.  I would  not  have  a Duu- 
boj'ne  student  engaged  in  this  tutorial  work  for  his  three  years,  or  for  two  years,  because 
that  would  be  frustrating  one,  and  that  I conceive  the  main  end  of  the  Dunboyne  Estab- 
lishment, which  is,  to  make  them  more  profound  and  extensive  scholars ; hut  I would 
have,  suppose  the  two  cleverest  men  in  their  third  year  or  second  year — I would  have  each 
of  them  engaged  for  one  year  in  interrogating  tlie  two  classes  into  which  I would  divide 
me  four  present,  in  the  portions  of  theology  actually  being  lectxu'cd  on  by  the  professor, 
three  or  four  times  a week. 


51).  Are  you  aware  of  the  functions  which  the  repetiteurs  discharge  in  some  of  the 
rrench  colleges,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Poly'technic?  Are  you  aware  that  a repetiteur  is, 
in  the  Polytechnic  College,  a student  who  has  passed  tlirough  the  course,  and  who  is  a 
candidate  in  expectancy  for  a professorship  ? — I am  not  sufiiciently  informed  on  the  sys- 
tem of  those  French  colleges,  but  the  function  yon  spealc  of  is  precisely  that  in  which  I 
woiild  employ  some,  such  as  I have  just  described,  of  the  Dunboyne  students. 

57.  Can  you  suggest  any  improvement  by  which  the  entrance  to  the  Dunboyne  fomida- 
uon  should  be  better  secured  to  the  most  woi-tby  candidate  ? — Yes,  I would  suggest  an 
improvement.  I think  tlie  present  system  of  having  a fixed  number  from  each  of  the 
injuriously.  I see  no  reason  wliatever  wdiy  a person  from  one  province 
should  get  on  in  preference  to  another  from  another  province,  unless  he  is  better  qualified, 
more  than  a person  from  a particular  province  should  become  professor;  and  therefore 
IT  +1^^  Dunboyne  establishment  should  he  open  to  the  cleverest  man  who  possessed 
^ ^ necessary  qualifications  in  other  respects,  that  the  cleverest  men  should  be  chosen 

TOhout  respect  to  diocese  or  province,  as  they  are,  or  are  supposed  to  be,  chosen  for 


Caiiclidature  forDuiu 
l)o>  nc  esta1>Iis]iiTiL-iit 
to  bii  tlirowu  open  to 
all  srudeiit.s  without 
respect  to  diooesc. 


58.  In  other  words, 
scholars  ?— Yes. 


you  would  make  the  Dunhoj’ne  foundation  to  consist  of  Dunboyne 


offence,  preside  over  tliat  dopartmeut.  But,  on  consideration,  I do  not  see  iiow  it  sliould  give 

I classes  into  one.  I would  eiitircly  abolish  the  professorial  ami  substitute  the  tutorial  system, 

least  students  drilled  for  several  hours  of  tlio  day,  just  as  they  arc  in  public  schools,  and  in  sonns  at 

and  soforfb  i serainavie.s— every  student  having  liis  daily  task,  exercise,  translating,  parsing, 

of  the  twn’  T IS  plain  to  me,  that  boys  of  such  limited  eUissical  attainments  as  are  tiie  students 

schoolmisto,.  oJi*  *'’lr  ^utin  Classes  in  Slaynootli,  would  learn  more  in  a few  montlis  under  the  tutoriiii  or 
uaderco  or  ^ ‘'"’f  >'t^“rs  under  the  present.  Pew  priests,  I ajjprelicnd,  would  like  to 

laymen  ’first  ^ "^'uts,  be  fitted  to  undergo  such  drudgery,  and  to  persevere  in  it.  You  could  get 

professors  u scholars,  for  less  than  a professor's  salary.  But,  of  course,  the  rights  of  the  existing 

t-e-cssors  Should  be  fully  and  sacredly  preserved. 


Suggestinu  of  fiindjv. 
ment.ll  change  in  the 
mode  of  teaching 
classics, 
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Adoption  of  term 
“Dunboync  sclio- 
lars." 


Witness  tenches  im 
entire,  and  tliat  the 
senior  class. 


House  treatises. 


Pro.arc.ss  of  tlieology 
as  a science. 


Expeiliency  of  pro- 
fessors writing  hooks 
of  instruction. 


Impediment  arising 
from  the  laborious- 
ness  of  their  present 
duties. 
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50.  A change  like  this  would  he  less  objectionable  inasmuch  as  there  is  such  a very 
large  fund  for  tlie  support  of  the  senior  and  jmiior  departments  ? — I see  no  objection  to  it 
at  any  time. 

60.  You  have  stated  that  you  are  professor  of  the  first  class  of  dogmatic  and  moral  theo- 
logy ? — Yes. 

61.  There  are  four  classes  ? — Yes;  there  were  three  before  1845  : the  fourth  ehaii- was 
established  by  the  Trustees  at  that  time,  and  a concui'sus  appointed  for  the  competition 
of  candidates. 

62.  Y’ou  have  tlie  entire  class  to  lecture  ? — Yes. 

6S.  Would  it  be  desirable  to  alter  the  name  of  the  senior  students,  and  call  them  Dun- 
bo3me  scholars  ?— They  are  called  Diinboyne  students  or  Dunboyne  men  in  tlie  College. 
It  is  only  when  they  are  spoken  of  by  or  to  persons  unacquainted  with  College  phraseology 
that  tliey  are  called  senior  students — this  being  their  designation  in  the  Statutes — miiores 
alumni. 

64.  Would  it  be  desirable  to  alter  their  name  legally,  and  call  them  Dunboyne  scholars  ? 
— Yes,  I think  it  would  he  desirable. 

65.  Can  you  state  the  reason  why  you  are  sometimes  put  down  as  if  you  had  only  a 
division,  instead  of  having  a class  ? — There  is  no  authority  whatever  for  it.  A chair  was 
regularly  established,  a distinct  chair,  and,  of  course,  it  was  the  fourth  class — the  lower 
class.  I was,  at  the  time,  moved  on  to  the  second  Divinity  chair.  After  Dr.  O’Reilly, 
my  predecessor  in  my  present  chair,  left  it,  I was  moved  on  to  the  first,  which  I now 
hold. 

61i.  The  Commissioners,  then,  are  not  to  understand  tliat  you  have  only  a division  of  a 
class,  and  only  half  the  duties  of  another  professor? — Most  cei-tainly  not.  I have  the 
whole  of  one  class,  and  the  same  duties  as  any  other  Professor  of  Theology. 

67.  You  have,  in  fact,  a class  which,  as  the  senior,  requires  to  be  more  carefully 
lectured  ? — At  least  a class  which  requires,  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  to  have  their 
duties  as  priests  hereafter  more  specifically  pointed  out  to  them,  a duty  which  I take  cai’e 
always  to  discharge  to  the  best  of  my  humble  powers. 

68.  Is  it  no  disadvantage  in  the  study  of  theology,  taking  up  the  subjects,  as  you  do  in 
Maynooth,  without  any  apparent  order? — Not  the  least  inconvenience.  The  different 
portions  of  theology  do  not  hang  together  in  that  sequential  way,  like  those  sciences 
that  work  fro]n  certain  principles — every  step  leading  to  another  step.*  For  example, 
there  is  no  real  connexion  between  tlie  treatise  De  Relk/iono  and  De  Trinitale,  except  that 
natural  affinity  that  exists  between  all  the  dogmas  of  revelation  and  between  different  por- 
tions of  dogmatic  and  moral  theology. 

09.  Have  jmu  any  house  treatises  or  College  text-hooks  for  your  course  of  lectures? — 
We  have  the  treatises  written  by  Delahogue,  formerly  professor  in  the  College,  which  com- 
prise only  a portion  of  the  course;  and  for  the  other  portion,  on  which  Delahogue  has  not 
written,  we  have  had  treatises  w-ritten  by  Bailly,  a French  clergyman,  and  composed 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  century.  Those  treatises  continued  to  he  our  class-books 
until  last  January  or  February.  Bailly  having  been  put  on  the  Index  Expurgatorius  at 
Rome,  w'as  set  aside  by  the  Trustees.  At  that  time  the  Trustees  desired  tlie  Professors 
of  Theology  and  the  President  to  draw  up  a Report  to  be  presented  to  tlie  next  Board 
as  to  what  works  they  would  recommend  for  class-books  instead  of  BaiUj-. 

70.  Do  you  think  theology,  as  a science,  is  improving  in  the  clearness  of  its 
demonstrations,  the  better  order  of  stating  facts,  and  in  attaching  a proper  degree  of 
importance  to  different  matters? — I do  not  know  wliether  you  may  call  it  an  improvement 
or  not;  undoubtedly  theology,  like  every  thing  else  that  is  concerned  with  tlie  ever- 
shifting  opinions  and  institutions  of  men  in  this  changing  world,  must  cha.nge,  and  is, 
from  iige  to  age,  changing  in  its  outward  aspect.  For  example,  in  dogmatic  questions, 
eccoi’diiig  as  new  opposition  in  new  forms  rises  up,  the  doctiine  must  be  put  forth  in 
another  shape  to  meet  those  new  forms.  As  to  moral  questions,  where  there  are  different 
usages,  and  diff'eveiit  laws,  and  different  states  or  degrees  of  liberty  or  restraint  in  human 
action,  and  soforth,  the  details  and  practical  application  of  principles  in  themselves 
unclianged  must  be  clianged  according  to  the  change  of  circumstances. 

71.  Is  it  desirable  that  the  professors  should  write  books  of  instiuction  adapted  to  the 
present  state  of  science  ? — I think  it  on  many  grounds  desirable  that  they  should  write 
books.  First  of  all,  for  the  respectability  of  the  College.  I tliinlc  it  is  not  respectable 
that  a largo  est.ahlishment  should  he  begging  hooks  from  little  seminaries  on  the  conti- 
nent. Iii  the  second  place,  as  I have  stated  in  my  wiitten  answer,  inasmuch  as  those 
foreign  treatises  are  in  so  many  respects  filled  with  matter  quite  irrelevant  for  us,  ana 
also  filled  with  matter  which  we  have  to  change,  matter  that  is  not  applicable  to  the  cu- 
cumstanees  of  the  country,  also  as  they  contain  opinions  which  the  generality  of  the  May- 
nooth professors  do  not  ordinarilj’’  teach,  I think,  for  those  reasons,  we  should  have  a 
new  course  of  theology  carefully  composed  by  ourselves. 

72.  The  Commissioners  are  aware  tliat  you  are  willing  to  undertake  the  labour.  Do 
you  think  a sufficient  number  of  other  professors  would  undertake  the  labour,  if  tliey  ha 
sufficient  time? — I have  not  the  least  doubt  they  would;  and  I would  long  ago  have 
undertaken  and  prosecuted  the  labour,  and  hardly  a year  has  passed  since  I became  IrrO’ 

• Nolc  svbscquenllff  added. — I spenk  of  treatise  compared  with  treatise,  not  of  portions  of  tiie  smne 
comp.ired  '"‘itli  each  other.  Sometimes  one  treatise  presupposes  another : thus,  in  the  tre.utise  Ve  hcctesia, 
authenticity,  Ac.,  of  the  Bible  is  supposed-  But  those  points  may  he  supposed,  as  the  controversies  in 
treatise  are  with  opponents  who  not  only  admit,  but  maintain  them. 
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fessor  of  Theology  that  I did  not  make  some  attempt  to  begin  some  traet  but  I alwovs 

I have  nevev,  to  tins  day,  been  able  to  make  up  more  than  some  scattered  noter  a fe,v 
pregnant  ones,  but  scattered,  on  that  subject,  owing  to  the  constant  yearly  Sonak 
wee  dy,  and  dady  pressure  of  my  occupations  as  profeslor.  I have  veiw  often  giVS  ™c  m! 
weeks  and  vacant  days,  a great  part  of  the  long  vacation  in  the  smnmi,  trthese"  ccuS 
tions,  and  I have  been  obliged  to  give  them  nn  f'm-  xi'ont  i j'x  occnpa- 

of  the  year,  to  l™secute%hem.®  Last  yeS 

Bajlly’s  now  superseded  ti-eatise  had  been  the  class-book.  I proposed  to  mySlf  o'widte 
a short  treatise,  or  rather  to  get  up  the  materials  for  one.  I L down  to  wo*  rth  ° 
dogged  detennmation  of  giving  up  every  other  occupation,  and  evenprolongiU  the  tb ne  of 
teaching  that  treatise  as  far  as  I could  in  order  to  o-pt  on  rmnnvfnnU 
notes,  to  be  ultimately  expanded  and  arranged  into“a  book  I ivent^ou  .“rth^fra 
couple  of  -weeks,  but  I had  to  give  uii.  ^ 

73.  Do  yon  think  that  priests,  notwithstanding  their  oceiipations  in  the  connlrv  would 

of  the  present  state  of  theology  ?-I  have  no  doubt  'that  the'fac?  of  “onr  Iming  hLrSf 
books  which  It  was  our  business  ratlier  to  correct  and  abridge  here,  and  ffll  up  there  mil 
eve, 7 way  modify,  has  been  one  great  obstacle,  on  the  part  o°f  ma.,;  priests  t?ca„Ti.m  on 
the  study  of  theologj.  on  the  mission.  Our  lectures  are  not  printed,  ami  our  elS-books 
are  so  in  little  more  than  name.  The  result  lias  been,  that  the  clergy  who  stadM  ‘u 
Mayiiooth  have  not  lie  course  w-hieh  tlioy  learned  in  the  College  befoS  tliem  If  tlmv 
had  class-books  written  by  us  and,  therefore,  with  which  our  oral  expositions  would  betS 
coiiespoiid,  those  books  would  serve  afterwards  to  refer  to  and  to  refresh  their  memories 
f4.  It  was  the  case,  was  it  not,  in  the  earlier  history  of  the  College,  as  far  as  theolno-v 

was  concerned,  that  the  professor  had  his  own  class-book,  and  taught  it  This  was  tlm 

casomiic  1 more  so  than  now;  and  I know  that  the  old  clergymen  who  studio  1.111.1 
aoothhad  decidedly  better  book  kiioivledge-tliat  sort  of  kumvledgo  which  mm  have  w m 
5tl°":urm‘r^^tr;“  otae  same  abilities  have 

(l.«  ^i"’  ®'-'  D'l’'hogue’s  treatises  were  written  3_I  eannot  state 

coaiuigtoj^s^^^ 

jSoSS 

Maynootfi.  ^ ^ Ti-tnce , he  subsequently  became  professor  in  the  College  of 

clew,;.  »-l'Z've?„“^’  ^ f of  the  French 

of  fc  rnst  “ '‘“'''“'8“  »*  ‘1»‘-  I OfPPOse  lie  did  what  was  rer,iS 

.mstiluL!iZloZ™o1li?‘'' 

to  interfere,  dirootlZor  ndZe  li  S the  5vd  oZ  I>e  has  no  right 

82  Wiirii-;.  i]  1 \ uitli  the  cml  or  temporal  rights  of  sovorcio-ns  ’ Yes 

taugiith  Miie  whSi  ^ It  has  been  the  doctrine  invariably 

8S  iv'n  ^ the  question.  •' 

«ftlriPopefZcftZ'a“horitv  o??Z1Z  "l>°o  the  power 

tioii  whieh  ;„n  draw  iZtZl  Z " the  1 ope  m temporal  matters,  and  wliat  is  the  distiiic- 
torition  between  ?l?‘"‘n»l  .matters  ?- With  regard  to  the  dis- 

"f ‘he  Pope  as  to  the  Ze  nZl’  Zl''’"'''?  ' *''®  dnestioir  of  the  power 

niHlerstimd  bl  s„  rihiZ  l”  f ' 1 of  wh„t  I 

spiritual  powi  ZdZ mt  . fe'  “ ““"Sn-wliat  I understand  by 

ings,  but,  as  op’posed  /Zfe  u r rZn'n  'vord  “ spiritual"  has  different  mean- 

fiito  end  of  wiiieris  the  sZ  ' fi  V ““  ':”Sa  ™ "P“-i‘’onl,  the  proper  ami  imme- 

sniieriMtiiral  end  in  a LatMed  “ittZl  ° “n"’  attaimneiit  of  bis 

tocraments,  prayer  .,„d  ' T1  f ‘'ivme  grace,  for  example,  the 

P»t  to  mater  al  tSnS  ZT  i ■ “ ni»rttiial,  in  this  sense,  are  opposed  to  temporal. 

liar  tnings.  Some  things  are  purely,  and  in  their  essence,  spiritual-such  as 

«w  of  Ikiii?”®' J*«--Tlie  P™ 


Bcv.  P.  Murray,  v.i>. 
Instance  in  the  case 
of  witness  personally 


Advantage  to  priests 


Dr.  Dclalioguc 
treatises. 


His  doctrine  as  to 
temporal  jiower  in- 
variably taught  hy 
witness. 

Authority  of  the 
Pope  ill  temporals, 
ami  distinctiiin  be- 
tween matters  spiri- 
tual and  matters 
temporal. 
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Dictinction  between 
matters  spiritual  and 
matters  temporal. 


Temporal  power 
direct  and  indirect. 


Spiritual  power. 


Authority  of  the 
Pope  in  matters 
political,  hearing  on 
tlse  wclfaro  of  the 
Church. 


Authority  of  the 
Pope  in  elections. 


Spiritual  relations  of 
temporal  things. 


Divine  grace,  tlie  virtues  of  faitli,  hope,  and  charity,  which  are  altogether  supematui-oi. 
Some  things  are  not  essentially  spiritual,  but  are  made  so  by  special  dedication  or  conse- 
cration for  spiiitual  ends — such  as  a church  or  a chalice,  which  are  consecrated  and  set 
apart  for  the  service  and  worship  of  God.  Then,  these  latter  kinds  of  spiritual  things  ai’e 
said  to  he  of  a mixed  nature.  A chalice  consists  of  silver  or  gold,  and  so  far  it  is  temporal, 
and  may  be  bought  and  sold;  it  is  consecrated,  and  so  far  it  is  a spiritual  thing,  and  cannot 
be  bought  or  sold.*  By  temporal  things  I understand  all  those  things  whose  proper  and 
immediate  end  or  function  is,  not  the  sanctification  of  man,  but  something  connected  with 
the  affairs  of  this  world  or  human  life  and  society.  Thus,  for  example,  the  British  con- 
stitution is  a temporal  thing ; a museum,  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  and  the  laws 
enacted  therein,  are  all  temporal.  All  those  things  are  for  the  well-being  of  society,  con- 
sidered as  merely  human  society.  And  here  I should  observe  that  there  is  a distinction 
made  by  theologians  between  ^lejinis  operh — that  is,  the  end  to  yhich  the  thing  itself  is 
destined  of  its  own  nature,  and  antecedent  to  any  view  or  purpose  I may  have  regarding 
it — and  l\\Qjinis  operemtia — that  is,  the  end  which  I have  in  view  in  performing  any  w'ork ; 
and  this  is  altogether  distinct,  and  may  he  different  from,  or  even  opposed  to  the  end  of 
the  work  itself.  Tlie  end  of  the  building  of  a church  is  to  promote  divine  worship,  and 
the  end  of  giving  alms  is  to  relieve  the  poor ; the  end  of  preaching  is  to  enlighteii,  move, 
and  so  forth ; and  tlie  end  of  the  prayer  of  petition  is  to  obtain  God’s  grace : there  is  finis 
aperis ; but  I may  build  a church,  or  give  alms,  or  preach,  or  pray,  from  a motive  of  vanity; 
there  is  the  finis  opera?itis.  Now,  in  speaking  of  temporal  and  spiritual  things,  and  tlie 
end  of  them,  I speak  of  the  finis  oparis,  or  of  the  end  which  a temporal  thing  is  destined 
to  attain  from  its  own  nature,  and  a spiritual  thing  from  its  own  nature,  otherwise  the  dis- 
tinction would  be  arbitrary,  and  depending  on  the  motives  of  individuals.  As  to  temporal 
and  spiritual  power,  a twofold  temporal  power  has  been  claimed  for  tlie  Pope  by  different 
writers,  namely,  direct  and  indirect.  The  direct  temporal  power  is  that  which  he  would  have 
over  temporal  things,  as  temporal ; the  indirect  temporal  power  is  that  which  he  would  have 
over  temporal  things,  not  in  virtue  of  any  temporal  authority,  but  in  virtue  of  a spiritual 
authority,  empowering  him  to  dispose  of  temporals,  when  the  good  of  religion  would  require 
it.  Spiritual  power  is  exercised  over  spiritual  things,  or  the  spiritual  relations  of  temporal 
things.  Things  that  are  in  tliemselves  temporal,  may  have  spiritual  relations.  Thus,  for 
example,  there  may  be  a contract,  which  is  of  a merely  temporal  nature ; but,  as  it  may  be 
entered  into,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  justice,  or  against  them,  it  has  its  moral  rela- 
tions, and  may  be  morally  good  or  morally  bad.f  Spiritual  power  has  a purely  spiritual  end, 
and  a purely  spiritual  sanction,  and  cannot  enforce  its  decisions  or  laws,  except  by  spiritual 
sanctions.  I have  always  taught  and  held  that  the  Pope  has  a purely  spiritual  power,  that 
he  has  no  temporal  power,  dii'ect  or  indirect, divino.  He  has  temporal  power,  just  as 
any  other  potentate  has  it,  and  beyond  that  nothing  direct  or  indirect.  _ I,  of  course,  hold 
and  teach  that  he  has  a directive  spiritual  power,  and  a coercive  spiritual  power  over  all 
who  are  subject  to  him,  and  which  is  admitted  by  those  who  believe  in  his  authority'’,  and 
disregarded  by  those  who  disbelieve  in  it.  But  this  directive  and  coercive  spiritual  power 
merely  extends  to  dmection  or  coercion  in  what  purely  appertains  to  the  moral  well-being 
of  those  over  whom  it  is  exercised,  to  the  supernatural  life  here,  and  the  supernatural  end 
hereafter. 

84.  ‘Would  you  conceive  under  these  circumstances  that  the  Pope  would  have  any  aiitlio- 
rity  to  interfere  in  the  political  affairs  of  another  country,  even  though  those  political 
affairs  had  a bearing  upon  the  welfare  of  the  Church  ? — I hold  tliat  the  Pope  has  no  right 
to  interfere  in  the  temporal  affairs  of  another  country,  whether  they  have  a bearing  upon 
tJie  interests  of  the  Church  or  not,  further  than  this,  that  tire  Pope  may  hold  an  autliori- 
tative  opinion  as  to  any  proceeding,  any  institution,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  or  issue 
directions  regarding  it,  in  its  pm-cly  spiiitual  relations,  and  no  further. 

85.  For  instance,  it  might  be  of  great  importance,  in  his  view  of  the  interest  of  the 
Church,  that  one  sovereign  should  succeed  to  a throne  rather  tlian  anotlier,  would  the 
Pope  have  any  authority  to  interfere  in  that  case  ?■ — No  authority  whatever,  jure  divino, 
more  than  any  other  man. 

8G.  In  a country  where  the  sovereignty  is  largely  shared  by  the  people,  as  in  elections, 
it  might  be  of  great  importance  to  the  interests  of  the  Church,  in  his  view,  that  one  colour 
or  another  should  be  given  to  the  elections,  would  the  Pope  be  considered  to  have 
authority  in  influencing  those  elections  dii-ectly  or  indirectly  ? — I hold  that  the  Pope  has 
no  authority  in  elections  of  a purely  temporal  character,  such  as  elections  for  members  to 
Parliament,  none  whatever  to  interfere  directly  or  indirectly  ; but,  of  course,  tlie  P ope  may 
give  his  opinion  upon  any  matter,  as  any  man  may,  and  of  course  whatever  the  Pope  says, 
whether  I follow  it  or  not,  is,  from  his  high  position,  entitled  to  respect,  as  the  opmion 
of  any  other  man  holding  a high  position  in  the  Cimrcli  or  tlie  State  is  entitled  to  respect, 
though  he  may  pronounce  an  opinion  on  things  which  he  has  no  right  to  pronounce  an 
opinion  on,  or  inteifere  with,  authoritatively. 

87.  In  his  spiritual  character  he  would  have  no  autliority  to  interfere  ? — No. 

88.  Or  any  authority  over  the  consciences  of  Roman  Catholics  as  such? — No,  unless 
the  matter  were  such  as  to  involve  a case  of  conscience,  and  then  he  would  have  authon  y 
to  pronounce  on  tlie  morality  of  the  act  of  the  individual,  on  the  act  in  its  moral  aspec 


• Note  snbscqucnthj  added. — That  is,  the  materials  and  workmanship  may  he  bought  and  sold,  in  the 
as  if  no  consecration  had  taken  place.  To  take  or  give  a higher  price,  on  account  of  the  consecration, 

t Note  subsequently  added. — This  is  illustrated  more  fully  in  the  repliesto  some  ofthe  subsequent  interrogatories. 
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Men’s  actions,  tliowgli  in  purely  temporal  affairs,  are  not  therefore  indifferent;  they  may  n,;,  oczo/  • is'-i 

be  against  the  divine  law,  or  in  accordance  with  it.  Thus,  eating  and  drinldng  are  acts  of  — ^ 

a tempord  nature ; but  they  are  regulated  by  the  law  of  God,  and  a man  violates  that  law  7. 

by  indulging  to  excess  in  either.  So,  buying  and  selling  are  teniiroral  acts  ; but  they  have  Murrayn.D. 

their  relations  to  the  moral  law,  for  aman  may  deceptively  sella  defective  article,  or  charge 

au  exorbitant  price,  and  so  violate  the  principles  of  commutative  justice.  Now,  if  I am  going 

to  do  au  act  of  this  sort,  tlie  Pope  has  authority  to  tell  me  that  that  act  is  right  or  it  is 

wrong;  but  this  is  simply  exercising  his  spiritual  power,  and  he  has  no  right  to  enforce 

his  judgment  by  any  temporal  sanction  w]iate-\-er. 

8y.  Or  by  any  spiritual  conseq^uence  ? — If  I do  a -^vTong  act  he  has  the  power  to  punish  Illustrafions. 
me  for  that,  by  spiritual  punishment  only.  I will  give  another  illustration— we  hold  that 
in  the  matter  of  money  loans,  to  exact  any  money  beyond  the  sum  lent,  in  virtue  of  the 
loan,  vi  muiui,  is  prohibited  by  the  divine  law.  ‘Where  tliere  is  not  the  title  of  lucrum 
cessans,  or  damnum  emerr/cns,  or  some  other  title  admitted  by  theologians,  such  exaction  is 
usurious  and  sinful.  Now,  suppose  I am  engaged  as  a usurer;  I am  a money  lender,  and 
I exact  interest  without  any  title,  or  au  exorbitant  interest,  beyond  what  my  title  would 
justify,  the  Pope  can  tell  me,  “ You  are  doing  u'hat  is  sinful — I have  not  control  o^’er  your 
money,  or  the  disposal  of  it ; you  may  get  it  and  give  it  as  you  please,  so  far  as  I mu  con- 
cenied ; but  I say,  if  you  take  this  usurious  interest,  you  are  doing  what  is  imjust  and 
sinful,  and  are  boiuid  to  restitution.”  Then  the  Pope  has  the  power,  if  I persist,  of  punishing 
me,  by  the  infliction  of  spiritual  punishment.  I am  a priest,  and  if  I practise  usury  he  can 
suspend  me ; but  tliat  is  a purely  spiritual  authority,  and  does  not  affect,  in  any  way,  the 
temporal  or  civil  relations  of  temporal  tilings. 

90.  Supposing  there  was  a political  struggle,  say,  in  tliis  country,  in  which  the  temporal  Authority  of  the 
interests  of  tlie  Church  might  be  supposed  to  be  concerned,  would  the  Pope  have  a hold  upon  interfere, 

the  conscience  of  a Roman  Catliolic  ecclesiastic  in  instructing  a layman  what  com-se  he  might 
pursue.  For  instance,  in  tlie  case  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  could  he  have  ordered  thebishops 
to  enforce,  tlirough  tJie  priests,  by  spiritual  censures,  a particular  course  of  conduct  upon  the 
electors  ? — The  answer  to  that  (question  involves  the  consideration  ot  some  important  pnn- 
ciples.  I mustfirst  state  what  I hold  to  be  the  duties  of  electors,  as  determined  bj’’  the  appli- 
cation of  the  principles  of  moral  theolog)’’,  in  order  to  put  the  doctrine  which  I hold  on 
the  authority  of  the  Pope,  as  to  the  enforcing  of  those  duties,  in  a clear  and  plain  light. 

There  has  been  a good  deal  of  eironeous  opiaion  afloat  on  this  subject,  and  I gave  a Duty  of  electors 
special  lecture  on  it  last  year  to  the  students  in  my  class.  The  ciuestion  is  not  like  that  «?wrdi''gtopnii- 
of  appointing  a grossly  unfit  person  to  an  important  office  in  church  or  state— for  exam- 
pie,  to  be  a bishop  or  a judge.  As  things  are  in  these  countries,  voting  at  an  election 
for  a member  of  paidiament  is  an  entirelj'  diffei-ent  thing.  It  is  evident  that  the  co-opera- 
tion of  any  elector  in  the  enactment  or  repeal  of  aiij-  law  is  extremely  small,  doubtful, 
and  remote.  The  case  mentioned — that  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  is  perhaps  about 
the  strongest  that  could  well  be  put.  There  are  two  candidates,  one  opposed  to  Emanci- 
pation, the  other  for  it.  Undoubtedly  the  Roman  Catholic  should  vote  for  the  candidate 
who  will  be  for  promoting  tire  temporal  advantage  of  his  Church.'-*  But  the  question  is, 
whether  he  is  hound,  or  whether  any  spiritual  authority  could  bind  him  so  to  vote  in  ever// 
case.  Now,  I say  that  the  elector.is  not  bound  to  vote  for  the  candidate  he  would  prefer, 

that  he  may,  without  sin,  vote  for  the  candidate  opposed  to  Emancipation,  if  he  has  just 
c<a-use  for  doing  so,  .it  lie  has  good  grounds  for  believing  that  he  will  be  turned  out  of  his 
holding,  or  otherwise  seriously  oppressed  by  his  landlord,  or  that  he  will  suffer  any  other 
^levous  harm  in  consequence  of  his  voting  otherwise.  And  I conceive  that  no  priest,  or 
bishop,  or  Pope,  could  compel  that  man,  in  such  circumstances,  to  vote  for  the  Emaiici-  Spiritud  autliority 
pation  candidate.  Such  is_  my  deliberate  opinion,  and  this  is  the  theological  reasoning  cannot  change  that 
on  wiiich  I ground  it.  It  is  never  lawful  for  me  to  do  a thing  in  itself  sinful,  to  qierforni  * 
ao  act  that  is  itself  a sin.  It  is  never  lawful  for  me  to  co-operato,  directly  and  formallj’-, 

^ the  commission  of  a sinful  act,  such  as  to  persuade  a man  to  commit  murder,  or  to  give 
him  money  for  the'  jiurpose,  or  to  influence  or  move  his  will  in  any  way  thereto.  If  I do  a 
ling  in  itself  harmless,  but  from  which  another  takes  occasion  to  do  a sinful  act,  it  is 
never  lawful  for  me  to  approve,  internally  or  externally,  of  that  sinful  act,  to  desire  or 
ui  end  it.  But  it  is  lawful  for  me  to  do  an  act  in  itself  good  or  indifferent,  from  which 
anotliar,  of  his  own  free  -will,  takes  occasion  to  do  what  is  -wrong,  provided  I do  not  E-xposition  and  ap- 
approve  of,  or  intend,  or  desire  his  not,  and  provided  I have  a reasonable  cause  for  doing  Plication  of  thoolo- 
“y  own  act.  Now,  I vote  for  a certain  candidate  to  become  a member  of  parliament.  pmicip  es. 

at  IS  an  act  in  itself  perfectly'  indifferent.  He  may  vote  right,  or  he  may  vote  -n’rong; 

'to  got  him  into  parliament  is  not  liis  vote  on  any  measure  before  paidiament. 

• ’ I'otiug  for  him,  co-operate  to  his  giving  a bad  vote ; but  the  co-operation  is  quite 
mclu'ect,  and  very  remote.  It  is  his  own  malice,  if  I may  so  phrase  it,  or  his  own  free 
111,  that  IS  the  cause  of  that  vote,  that  leads  1dm  to  give  it.  All  theologians  hold  that, 
n sutticient  cause,  I may  co-operate  in  that  remote,  indirect  way,  to  the  evil  act  of 


That  is,  ho  should  so  vote,  if  thre  he  no  fpecio!  r 
sufliciciitlv  intimated  in'vliat  imraediatoly  fo 
Ueed  It  forms  the  ground-work  of  much  of  -n  liat  is  - 


. n for  the  contrary.  Tliis  con- 

t imraediatoly  follows  in  the  present  answer.  In- 
SatoTins  nb  " 'll"'  muen  oi  ii  jiui  js  BO  dUtiiictly  insisted  on  in  the  answers  to  subsequent  interro- 

eerioii.1  1 iV PY^ent.  The  condition  would  enter  not  only  in  the  case  of  grave  incemnodmn,  or 

sniritiiftl  the  case  vhere  the  above-named  temporal  advantage  would  be  n 


t>'.1vrious  to  the  interests  of  religion.  A state  endowment  ofour  bishops  and 
♦roiifflv  ■'■'•■ry  decided  temporal  advantage ; but  many  people  say— whether  rightly  or 

™®'tterial  at  present — that  it  would  be  attended  with  as  decided  spiritual  disadvantages.  In  their 
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Aiiplication  of  prin- 
ciples resumed. 


Inii)ropi'ioty  of 
(leiiuneiution. 


I'l.'iU'cmc  case  in 
wliieli  interference 
■wimlJ  1)0  x)roper, 

tlic  voter  sliould  not 
1)0  compelled  l)y 
spiritual  censure  to 
give  a vote  to  his 
own  injury. 


Extract  from 
diocesan  statutes  of 
Leinster  as  to  public 
demindations  by  the 
elei'gy. 


84  SIAYNOOTH  COiDIISSION. 

another,  by  doing  what  I know  he  may  take  occasion  from  of  doing  sometliing  wrong.*  If 
that  doctrine  were  not  admitted,  human  society  could  not  go  on  ; affairs  would  come  to  a 
dead  lock.  A vintner  sells  wine ; a number  of  bis  customers  drink  too  much  of  it.  He 
sells  me  wine  I take  it  home  and  get  drunk  with  it.  The  act  of  selling  is,  in  itself,  indif- 
ferent, and  I take  occasion  from  it  to  get  dnink.  The  vintner  is  not  bound  to  give  up- 
selling wine.t  So,  a cutler  sells  knives,  which  some  of  his  customers  may  use  to  kill 
tliemselves  or  other  people.  He  does  a harmless  act,  from  which  another  man  may 
take  occasion  to  do  an  evil  act;  hut  Lis  co-operation  is  only  remote  and  indirect. 

!)1.  He  could  not  sell  a man  a knife  if  he  knew  he  was  going  to  cut  his  throat  with 
it  ? — Pic  could  not  do  so  without  a very  weighty  reason ; but  if  he  was  threatened  witli  death 
unless  he  sold  it,  then  lie  has  a right  to  sell  it.+  He  is  only  exercisiiig  his  own  liberty,  and 
is  not  responsible  for  tbe  evil  consequences,  which  are  the  work  of  another.  But  to  return 
to  the  original  case — that  of  voting  for  a member  of  parliament.  I give  my  vote  to  a cer- 
tain candidate.  If  I do  not  give  it  to  him  I shall  be  persecuted  and  oppressed.  He  makes 
a bad  use  of  that  vote  by  voting  on  a side  which  I believe  to  be  wrong.  But  I am  not  the 
cause  of  tliat ; I am  not  responsible ; I merely  co-operate  in  a remote  and  indirect  way. 
I have  stated  the  principle  as  to  indirect  co-operation  laid  down  in  oiu’ moral  theology, 
and  I conceive  it  is  by  tliat  principle  that  the  conduct  of  electors  at  elections  is  to  be 
guided.  The  ininciple  is  sound,  certain,  and  unquestioned.  Now  no  ecclesiastical 
aiithority  has  a light  to  command  me  to  do  a thing  in  temporal  affairs,  such  as  voting  at 
these  elections,  wliicli  I am  not  bound  to  do  by  the  principles  of  morality. 

t)2.  Would  a clergyman  be  justified  in  denouncing  it  as  sinful  to  vote  for  a particular 
candidate  ? — I think  that  any  clergyman  who  denounces  the  peojile  as  guiltj'  of  sin  for  not 
voting  for  a particular  candidate  in  tliose  cases  where  they  caimot  so  vote  without  exposing 
themselves  to  great  danger — any  clergj'man  broaching  such  doctrine  is  not  teacliiug  in 
accordance  with  the  first  principles  of  a certain  fixed  and  defined  morality.  That  is  my 
clear  and  firm  opinion. 

93.  Even  though  the  candidate  is  sure  to  vote  for  the  persecution  of  his  own  church  ? — 
Yes,  as  persecution  has  been  sometimes  imdorstood  and  clamoured  about.  I have  known 
the  cry  of  religious  persecution  to  bo  raised  for  mere  personal  or  party  purposes,  and  about 
things  that  had  nothing  to  do  witli  religion,  or  were  actually  for  the  good  of  religion. 

91.  Supposing  the  elector  were  not  exposed  to  any  persecution,  can  the  priest  tlicn 
denounce  him? — No;  I do  not  think  it  is  proper  to  denounce  individuals  in  any  case. 
There  is  a great  difference  between  a point  that  is  iinmediatelj',  and  one  that  is  hut  re- 
motely connected  with  tlie  interests  of  religion.  Suppose  a candidate  announced  that  he 
would  vote  for  a now  penal  laiv  whicli  would  prevent  clergymen  from  officiating  and  dis- 
charging their  proper  functions — that  is  a case  in  which  the  priest  could  very  properly 
exhort  the  people  not  to  vote  for  tliat  man.  That  is  a ease  whicli  comes  so  clearly  within 
the  province  of  religion,  that  I suppose  no  man  could  deny  tlie  right  of  the  priest  to  speak 
against  the  promotion  of  a measure  so  fatal  to  his  own  cliurcli ; but  in  that  case  I do  not 
believe  a priest  w'ould  act  properly  in  compelling,  by  any  spiritual  censure,  an  elector  to 
vote  against  the  promoters  of  such  a measiu-e,  wliere  his  so  voting  would  be  injurious  to 
liimself§ 

95.  According  to  your  distinction,  do  yon  think  that  the  danger  of  being  obliged  to  pay 
the  arrears  of  rent  due  is  a tjrave  incoinmoduin  or  a Icce  vicommodtim,  for  that  is  all  the' 

* Note  subicqunilhi  atlh-d.—l  did  not  tliiiilc  it  nooessary  to  go  into  an  exposition  of  tlie  conditions  required  for 
tlie  a))plication  of  tl)a  ])riiiciple  to  various  cases.  T])C  following  c.xtract  fioui  o))0  of  our  theologians  exhibits  the 
gu))oral  principles  hriclly  .and  pithily; — “An  licoat  alterius  peccato  reiaterialiter  co-operari?  IfesjK  Co-operai'i 
tautiiin  nialcrialitcr,  suhraiiiistrando  tan  turn  matcriam  et  facuUateni  pcccandi,  vel  exhibendo  objectum,  licet,  si 
seqncntcs  coiulitiones  adsim ; 1 . Si  tuum  opus  vcl  co-operntio  sit  secundum  se  bon.a,  vel  saltern  indifferens. 
2.  vSi  bona  iutentioue  ct  rationibill  ox  causa  fiat,  et  non  lit  juves  alterurn  pcecarc.  3.  Si  alterius  peocatuin,  im- 
podivc  nequeas,  aut  saltern  non  tcncaris  propter  causain  rationabilcm.  Circa  quain  [causara  rationabilenij.uotant 
Sanchez  et  Layman,  otsi  cjus  gravitas  certa  rcgul.a  definiri  nequeat,  sed  prudentis  judieio  nieticnda  sit ; tantd 
lainon  graviorem  requiri,  1.  quantii  gravius  cst  pcccatum  cujiis  occasio  datur;  2.  quanto  probabillus  est  to  non 
co-operante  altcvum  non  peecaturum,  aut  qu.nntg  certior  est  elicctus  peccati ; 3.  quaiitd  propinquius  tua  co-opera- 
tio  peccatum  attingit;  4.  quantd  mijnis  juris  habeas  ad  tale  opus ; o.  denique  quanto  magis  peccatum  cumjus- 
titia  pugnat.  idque  propter  dnminnn  tertii.” — Busenibaum  apnd  S.  Alphons.  L.  3.  n.  59.  edit. 

t Note  sidixequindi/  added. — “All  liceat  c.auponibus  vendere  rinuin  iis  quos  ebriandos  prsevident  ? Resp.  Excu- 
sat  cos  P.  Concilia  ox  nictu  mortis  aut  niutilationis Probabilius  tanicu  mihi  videtur  dieendum 

. . . . quod  caupones,  satis  cxcuscntur  oh  inctum  cujuscumquc  gravis  dainui,  putii  si  alias  notabiliterioideren- 

tur  c.x  dimiuutione  emptorum.  Katio,  quia,  cum  nullum  co  casu  gi-avc  damnum  temporale  obveniat  se  inebria- 
tuTo,  chavitas  non  obligat  cum  gravi  incommodo  peccatum  illius  vitaie.  Et  idem  dico  ...  do  preebente 
carnos  coiiicstnris  in  die  vetito." — S.  Alphous.  ibid.  n.  cy. 

+ Nii/c  siibsequeidtij  added. — S.  Alphonsus  says  (//o«io  Ajmlol.  t.  10,  n.  56)  that  theologians  speak  very  con- 
fusedly on  this  case.  Comp.aring  together  diircrent  portions  of  his  own  theological  writings,  he  is  any  thing  at  all 
hut  clear  on  it  himself.  For  in  the  book  referred  to  in  last  note,  n.  76,  and  again  L.  4,  n.  571,  he  plainly  holds 
the  decision  given  above ; while  in  the  passage  just  referred  to  in  the  Homo  ApoatoUcus,  he  as  plainly  holds  tlie 
contrary.  On  again  considering  the  case  loisnirely,  I still  adhere  to  the  decision  given  in  my  oral  answer.  But 

qaiaquu  aiio  scnsii  abundet whatever  decision  may  bo  adopted  as  to  this  particular  case,  (wliielr  was  iutroducw 

merely  in  illustration  of  a general  principle  about  which  no  doubt  exists,)  is  manifestly  of  no  moment  as  to  t le 

object  of  the  Commissioners  in  proposing  the  main  question;  and  I should  be  only  beating  up  “ the  dust  oi  the 

scliools”  about  their  cars  if  I entered  farther  into  it  here. 

i?  A'oie  aiibacquentlj/  added The  following  extract  from  the  diocesan  statutes,  drawn  up  in  1831  by  the  Koman 

Catliolic  bishops  of  Leinster,  and  promulgated  in  each  diocese  of  the  province,  will  show  how  far  personal  denuu- 
ciations  of  any  kind  or  on  any  ground  would  be,  in  th.at  province,  in  accordance  witli  the  local  ecclesiastical 
regulations: — “ Meniinevint  sacerdotos,  iilis  nunquam  auh  uliqiio  pra-textu  liccre  excommunicationem  aut  alias 
censuras  contra  aliquem  ferre,  ant  etiam  comminari:  et  multo  minus  liccre  nialedicta  aut  iniprecationes  invocare. 
Eoiiniinquani  quidem  nccesse  videtur  quosdam  obduratos  et  eontumaces  pccoatotes  dure  incropare;  sedboc  i 
palam  fiat  omuiiio  I’ctalur,  nisi  delicta  eorum  sint  notoria ; et  tunc  otiam  districte  proliibemus,  ne  sacerdos  uiii . 
aiulcat  €03  aut  nomine  aut  aliqiio  indicio  vel  circumlociUione  dcsignarc,  sine  expressa  licentia  Episcopi  aut  yic 
Gcneralis.” — Staiut.  Diieces.  cap.  16.  A similar  prohibition,  in  ne.irly  the  same  words,  is  contained  in  i 
diocesan  statutes  promulgated  three  years  later  in  every  diocese  of  the  province  of  Ulster.  The  only  copymn>y 
possession  of. any  diocesan  statutes  of  that  province  is  that  of  the  diocese  of  Down  and  Connor. 
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lancllorcl  can  do? — He  can  tmii  them  out;  and  does  so  sometimes.  I toII  put  this  matter 
of  tlie  olfice,  and  end,  and  limits  of  the  spiritual  power  in  another  light.  We  arc,  in  this 
world,  to  work  for  a better,  and  our  deliberate  actions,  even  in  temporal  concerns,  may 
have  a moral  aspect.*  They  may  be  wrong  or  right;  and  as  tlie  Pope  and  the  clergy  are 
to  direct  the  faithful  in  what  is  morally  right,  of  course,  they  can  dii'ect  them  in  temporal 
matters,  so  far  as  they  have  a moral  aspect,  as  well  as  in  spiritual  matters.  If  you  deny  a 
spiritual  or  moral  aspect  or  relation  to  temporal  things,  you  relegate  religion,  religious 
obligation,  moral  responsibility,  from  the  daily  offices  of  human  life.  Take  tlie  case  of 
elections : there  are  certain  moral  duties  connected  with  them,  and  certain  priucii>les  of 
morality  by  which  these  duties  are  regulated.  The  Pope  has  a right  to  direct  and  to  tell 
me  what  is  morally  wrong,  and  enforce  his  teaching  by  spiritual  Simctions  ;t  but  he  has  uo 
right  to  make  a law,  .aud  tell  me  that  I should  vote  for  this  person  or  the  other  where  I 
am  not  bound  to  vote  for  him  by  the  laws  of  moralit3’.  Again,  suppose  in  a contract  of 
bu^’ing  and  selling,  which  is  a temporal  thing,  I sell  a horse  that  has  some  fault  or 

defect,  which  renders  him  not  worth  and  I,  concealing  tliis  fault,  sell  him  for.^OlOO 

any  other  article  that  can  be  bought  and  sold  will  do  for  illustration  as  well  as  the  horse 

I am  guilty  of  a violation  of  justice.  I,  as  a priest,  have  no  right  to  interfere  with  a man 
in  buying  and  selling  a ho]'se,  but  I have  a right  to  saj'  to  him,  j'ou  have  been  guilty'  of  a 
gross  violation  ot  the  law  of  God,  and  you  must  make  restitution  for  it;  but  I cannot 
compel  you  in  any  other  way  than  by'  advice,  exliortation,  or  at  the  very  utmost  by  inflict- 
ing spiritual  penalties. 

UG.  In  that  case  it  is  with  the  injustice  that  the  priest  deals,  not  with  tlie  temporal 
act  ? — Exactly  so.  It  is  simply'  with  the  morality  of  the  act  that  the  Pope  or  priest  would 
deal.  I am  now  telling  the  Commissioners  what  I believe  to  be  the  theological  principles 
on  tins  matter.  I have  observed  that  of  late  years  a great  deal  has  been  said  about  people 
being  bound  under  pain  of  sin,  and  that  they'  would  be  traitors  to  their  religion,  and  so 
forth,  if  they  did  not  vote  for  such  a man.  Very'  often,  indeed  generally',  religion  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  business.  I thought  it  my  duty',  hi  lecturing  the  young  men 
who  wore  so  soon  to  become  priests,  to  speak  to  them  in  a calm,  paternal,  and  reason- 
ing tone,  on  this  subject.  I told  tliem,  last  year,  the  substance  of  what  I have  been 
hut  enforced  and  developed  at  much  greater  length.  Gentlemen,  I said  to 
them,  if  you  go  into  a paiish,  and  find  that  there  is  a portion  of  y'our  flock  there 
who,  if  they  vote  for  the  popular,  the  liberal  candidate,  will  be  exposed  to  serious 
consequences,  I tell  you  that  it  is  not  only  not  your  duty'  to  compel  them  to  vote 
so,  but  it  is  y'Our  duty  not  to  compel  them ; and,  perhaps,  it  may  bo  y’our  duty'  to  tell  them 
that  they  are  not  hound  to  sacrifice  themselves  for  some  inui^i)7ari/  public  good,  the  reali- 
zation of  which  may  be  impracticable,  or  if  practicable,  to  which  they  would  contribute 
not  one  hundred  thousandtli  part. 

U7.  Do  you  enter  into  subjects  of  this  nature  in  the  course  of  y'our  communication  with 
the  students  ? — Yes,  I do. 

98.  Tlie  students  pass  almost  immediately  from  y'our  course  into  the  mission,  do  they 
not? — Yes,  immediately,  unless  those  that  go  on  to  tlie  Dunboyne  Establishment.  WJien 
I was  over  tiie  second  class  I lectured  them  in  a similar  way,  as  a considerable  number 
pass  each  year  from  that  class  to  the  mission.  Still  more  now,  as  the  students  of  the  first 
class  are  all  surely  going  out  on  the  mission,  save  those  who  will  be  appointed  to  tlie  Duu- 
boyne  Establisliment. 

99,  Do  you  ever  lecture  the  students  of  your  class  as  to  the  propriety  of  clergymen 
iiiterfering  in  politics? — I have  done  so  occasionally:  I did  so  last  year.  But  it  is  a 
matter  of  very  great  delicacy'  for  me.  The  bishops  of  some  of  the  students  take  a promi- 
nent part  in  politics.  Then,  perhaps,  some  of  our  body  may  hold  views  opposed  to  mine. 
So  there  is  danger  of  giviug  offence,  aud  furnishing  an  occasion  to  the  excitement  of  fac- 
tion or  party'  feeling.  Again,  it  is  hard  to  speak  plainly  on  sucli  a subject,  however 
guardedly  one  may  express  himself,  without  seemmg  to  allude  to  particular  individuals  or 
parties.  Now  all  these  are  things  I have  always  made  it  a rule  strictly  and  studiously  to 
avoid  in  addressing  the  students  from  the  chair.  I wiU  tell  you  briefly',  as  well  as  I can 
recollect,  what  I said  to  the  students  of  my  class  last  year.  I spoke  for  a whole  hour’s 
lecture,  I believe  longer,  on  the  subject.  I began  by  protesting  that  nothing  was  farther 
troin  my  mind  than  to  give  any'  offence  to  any  human  being ; but  that,  owing  to  circum- 
stances to  wliich  I alluded,  I thought  I would  be  doing  them  and  tlie  interests  of  religion 
good  service  by'  delivering  my  matured  judgment  on  priests  miugling  in  political  agitation. 

T opinion  most  decidedly  as  to  me  certain,  but  not  as  a matter  of  defined  doctrine. 

old  them  to  judge  of  my  reasons,  which  I gave  them,  and  to  take  up  my  view  on  the 
s reiigth  of  them,  if  they  appeared  conclusive.  I then  told  them,  in  the  first  place,  that 
wiatever  might  be  thought  of  the  general  question,  it  appeared  peculiarly  unbecoming, 
uc  lor  several  reasons,  which  I enumerated,  peculiarly  improper  for  young  clergymen,  just 
raw  trom  college,  to  plunge  into  politics ; that  if  they  ever  diet  so,  they  should  at  least  wait 
01  some  years,  and  to  take  time  to  let  tlieir  juvenile  ardour  cool  down,  and  look  about 
• lem  aud  see  in  all  its  bearings  what  they  were  about  to  engage  in.  I told  them,  in  the 


a old  dispute  among  the  Scotists  and  Tliomists  on  the  question,  Vtni 
s a very  pretty  question  in  its  way  ; hut  I imagine  Her  JUajesty’s  Con 
more  about  it. 


or/rferf.— Tliere  i 

actus  indifercHies  iu  individuo  9 a vorv  preiiv  qi 

t Tiqt  cai'e  to  liear  anything  more  about  it. 

butof  tho  1 Tlius,  for  exasiiple,  it  is  morally  wrong,  not  only  a violation  of  the  law  of  the  Ian 

decision  i<.  ? i ^ candidate  and  vote  for  his  opponent.  The  Pope  could  decide— n 

act  is  si.if,,!  1 ■ ^ almost  as  plain  as  a first  principle— hut  he  could  decide  formally  that  such  a 

ui,  auu  say  that  whoever  perpetrates  it  will  incur  such  aud  such  spiritual  penalties. 


Ulh  October,  1663. 

7. 

Rev.  P.  Murray, D.D. 


Pnrther  illustrations 
of  the  s])iritual  rela- 
tion of  temporal 
actions. 


Politico-religious 
questions — witness’s 
opinion  of  them  in 
general. 


Teaching  of  witness 
as  to  pvoprietj-  of 
clergymen  iiitcrfcr- 
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"Rct.P,  Murray,  d.d. 
Address  of  witness 
to  his  pupils  on  the 
subject  of  inter- 
ferenec  in  politics. 


Tlio  rule  as  to 
clcrgynien  taking 
part  in  political 
agitation. 


Proportions  of 
ciergynicn  who  have 
taken  such  intem- 
peratepart  inpnlitics 
who  wore  etlucatecl 
in  Maynootli. 


Declaration  of  the 
late  Pope  as  to 
uniform  (Jf'tlie 
Church  on  duty  of 
clergy  in  reference  to 
temporal  affairs,  &c.j 


second  place,  that  whatever  again  might  be  said  on  the  general  question,  one  thing  was  to 
me  evident,  that  anything  in  the  shape  of  violent  language  or  gestures,  anythm<r  Hke 
domineering  or  carrying  a point  by  main  force  and  clamour,  was  exceedingly  opposed  to 
the  spirit  of  tlie  Christian  priesthood.  I begged  of  them  to  avoid  playing  the  tyrant  in 
everything  as  well  as  in  politics.  I told  them  tliat  clerical  tyi’anny,  especially  in  secular 
affairs,  always  does  great  injury  to  religion ; that  it  is  so  opposed  to  tlie  meekness  which 
ought  to  be  among  our  chief  characteristics,  and  without  which  our  ministerial  labours  will 
lose  much  of  their  fruit.  I remember  to  have  quoted  several  cogent  texts  of  Scriptm-e  and 
other  authorities  on  this  point.  I told  them  that  among  the  pernicious  effects  of  this  clerical 
despotism  were,  that  it  put  a powerful  argument  into  the  mouths  of  the  enemies  of  tlie 
Church ; tliat  it  shocked  and  scandalized  a very  large  number  of  tlie  best  Catholics  ; that  it 
rankled  in  the  breasts  of  thinking  Catliolics,  good,  rehgious  men,  who  dissent  from  the  views 
of  the  individual  priest,  who  think  they  have  as  good  a right  to  act  on  theii'  views  as  he  has 
on  his,  and  who  are  galled  beyond  measure  in  being  forced  into  another  direction  by  one 
whom  tliey  probably  surpass  in  political  abilities,  experience,  and  knowledge,  and  fully  equal 
iii  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the  Church  and  the  people,  I certainly  did  speak  as  strongly  on 
this  point  as  the  judicial  calmness  and  moderation  of  sentiment  and  language  which 'ought 
always  to  mark  the  official  lectui’es  of  a theological  professor  allowed  me.  I then  laid 
down  this  principle,  which  is  at  tlie  bottom  of  so  much  of  the  Church’s  legislation  de  vita 
ct  honeatate  ch-n-icorum,  that — excepting  the  ordinary  business  of  life  and  abundance  of 
hearty  recreation,  (and  I would  give  liim  abundance  of  it) — the  proper  place  for  a mis- 
sionary priest  is  his  mission.  When  he  goes  out  of  tliis,  he  is  out  of  his  proper  spliere. 
The  rule  then  is — no  political  agitation  for  him.  There  may  be  exceptions  to  this,  but 
tJiey  should  be  very  clear  to  be  acted  on ; and  even  then  tlie  priest  should  enter  into  tlie 
strange  sphere  with  reluctance,  act  tliere  with  meekness  and  charity,  and  return  back  to 
his  own  Avith  all  possible  speed.  But  tlie  rule  is — stick  to  the  sanctuary,  the  altar,  the 
pulpit,  the  confessional,  tlie  sick  bed,  or  to  whatever  else  liis  spiritual  mission  may  draw 
him.  All  this,  and  a great  deal  more  to  the  same  effect,  I said  in  that  lecture.  I don’t 
know  what  influence  it  had.  The  doctrine  is  not  a veiy  popular  one ; and  tlie  publication 
of  it  in  your  minutes  -will,  no  doubt,  raise  some  angry  voices  against  me;  but  I don’t  cai-e 
for  that.* 

100.  Can  you  give  the  Coimnissioner.s  any  idea  of  the  proportion  of  those  clergymen 
who  have  taken  the  intemperate  part  in  politics  to  which  you  allude,  that  may  have  been 
educated  at  Maynootli  ? — I think  I can,  at  least  as  to  one  period.  About  seven  years  ago, 
pcrliaps  not  so  far  back,  when  the  repeal  agitation  was,  if  not  at  its  highest  point,  still 
pretty  vehement,  there  were  some  repeal  meetings  held,  not  in  Dublin,  but  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  I do  not  now  recollect  where,  at  which  a number  of  clergymen 
attended,  several  of  whom  used  very  intemperate  and  unbecoming  language.  One  or  two 
of  the  professor.s  and  myself  looked  over  the  names  of  tliose  clergymen  as  tliey  appeared 
in  the  newspapers.  There  was  some  clamour  against  Maynootli  at  that  time  on  this  very 
score : this  directed  our  attention  to  the  matter.  We  found  that,  so  far  as  we  knew  of 
riie  clergymen  concerned,  the  larger  proportion  of  them  had  not  studied  in  Majmooth,  but 
in  some  continental  seminary.  I well  recollect  also,  that  on  that  or  some  similar  occasion, 
we  compared  the  College  standing  of  a number  of  tliose  clergjuuen  who  had  studied  at 
Maynootli,  and  we  found  a large  proportion  of  them,  (whether  a ma,jority  I do  not  remem- 
ber,) \vhose  theological  and  other  attainments  were  of  the  very  lowest  degree.  I recoUect 
well  that  we  used  to  be  from  time  to  time  astounded  in  finding  clergymen  who  had  barely 
escaped  being  excludetl  from  orders  on  account  of  iiicapacitj-,  turning  out  political  cele- 
brities and  leaders  in  their  respective  districts. 

* Nate  mhaequently  «rf<7erf.~Tlic  following  is  an  extract  from  a letter,  dated  1.5tli  October,  1844,  and  addressed  to 
tbe  lato  lamented  Arclibishop  Crolly,  by  the  Cardinal  Prefect  of  the  Propaganda.  It  professes  to  be  written 
“ Ipso  Sanetissiino  Domino  Nostro  auctore” : — 

“ Nosti  optime,  Prcesul  auiplissinic,  ijua:  sit  Eoelcsiastici  numeris  ratio,  atqtic  indoles ; quantumque  doce.at,  et 
religionis  incoluraitati  intevsit,  ut  qui  sacris  sunt  manci])ati,  Eegis  paedfiei  Jliiiistri,  ot  inystoriortim  Dei  clispen- 
satores;  iniixime  vero  spirituali  ficielium  et  regimini  pra:positi,  nulloinodo  se  negotiis  sjceularibus  implicent; 
quictem,  tvanqnillitatein,  ao  pacom,  qute  Cliristiimitatis  vinculum  est,  sedulo  in  populo  foveant;  subiectionem 
tcmporali  ])otcstati  in  iis  quo3  ad  res  eiviles  pertinent  debitam  jugitcr  cxeraplo,  ac  verbis  iusinuent  et  siiiguinrera 
prudentinm  animiquo  modorationeni  praj  se  forentes,  Christum  ot  lumc  ci'ucifixum  soluramado  prtcdieantes,  quic- 
quid  commissum  sibi  gi-egem  vei  Icvitcr  concitare,  commovere,  Ct  ab  Evangclica:  I.egis  Icnitate  abducere  possit 
cautissiine  devitent.  £jwsinoiLi  est  semi>erque  fuit  CathoUca:  Ecclesia:  doctrina,  quam  Apostolica  Sedes  ex  sni  offiicii 
sanctitate  trvdere,  et  data  occasiono  ineu/care  imnquam  inlerniisit.  Tuum  itaqnc  crit.  Amplissime  Domiue,  liis 
vestigiis  studiosc  itisisterc  et  praonunciatos  de  tanta  re  Sac.  Congregationis  et  Saiictitatis  Bute  sensus  pro  opportu- 
nitatc  aperiemlo,  quoti[UOt  e.x  Ecclesiasticis  viris  pr.-esertim  in  Episcopal!  gradu  constitutis  inde  ull.a  ratione  devios 
agnosciis  in  omni  charitate  ac  patientia  offlcacissime  admonero.” 

The  existence  of  the  letter  from  which  the  preceding  is  extracted  soon  became  pretty  extensively  known.  Tlie 
late  Mr.  O’Connell  alluded  to  it  very  pointedly  in  a public  letter,  stating  that  it  was  not  a canou'ical  document. 
Dr.  Crolly  was  constrained,  in  self-defence,  to  publish  the  document,  wMch  he  accordingly  did,  through  tlie  columns 
of  tlie  Diihliii  Evenix'j  East,  early  in  tlie  year  1845.  Porthwith  sprang  up  an  outcry  and  a controversy-  Sonic  of 
the  party  who  forced  its  publication,  said  that  it  was  a private  letter,  and  should  not  have  been  published.  Others 
said  that  the  allegations  of  the  first  part  of  the  letter,  in  wliicli  allusion  was  made  to  the  intemperate  conduct  of 
certain  Irish  ecclesiastics,  were  based  on  slanderous  misrepresentations  laid  before  the  Holy  Father.  One  votary 
of  Parnassus  wrote  a squib  about  “ Cardinal  Knaves.”  Others  said  and  did  other  things,  each  according  to 
liis  kind. 

Unquestionably,  the  Pope  and  the  whole  CoUogc  of  Cardinals  with  him,  are  liable  to  be  deceived  in  such  matters 
of  fact ; and  though  the  most  cautious  and  prudent  tribunal  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  they  sometimes  may  have 
been  deceived.  But  the  passage  above  quoted  is  a simple  exposition  of  immutable  doctiine  and  principles  of  duly, 
the  accuracy  of  which  can  be  iu  no  way  affected  fay  errors  iu  matters  of  fact. 

As  to  the  matter  of  fact,  however,  I am  sure  that  it  was  quite  mitferstated  in  the  letter  of  the  Cardinal  Prefect. 
And  I am  thoroughly  convinced,  that  if  the  violent  Language  and  bearing  of  certain  Irish  ecclesiastics  in  civil 
matters,  and  of  a much  more  recent  date,  were  known  fully,  and  iu  their  naked  truth,  to  the  Holy  See,  they 
would  meet  with  the  strongest  condemnation  on  the  part  of  the  Pope,  and  of  every  cardinal  of  every  congregation 
ill  Rome. 
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101.  Are  you  mucli  acquainted  with  tlie  state  of  the  preparatory  schools  in  Ireland  for 
the  education  of  candidates  for  Maynootli? — I have  some  acquaintance  with  some  of 
them. 

103.  At  what  period  do  the  young  men  generally  enter  those  preparatory  schools? I 

cannot  say,  hut  1 should  suppose  they  enter  at  a rather  early  age,  because  they  are  youii" 
when  they  come  to  Maynootli.  As  I said  before,  the  class  of  students  that  enter  hlaynooth 
of  late  yeai's  are  considerably  yomiger  than  they  used  to  be  at  a fonner  period. 

103.  Do  they  enter  those  schools  as  early  as  the  age  of  ten  on  the  average? — I should 
think  not. 

104.  Are  those  prepai-atory  schools  exclusively  confined  to  the  education  of  candidates 
for  the  priesthood  ? — I know  that  some  of  them  are  not.  Whether  there  ai'e  any  so  con- 
fined I cannot  say,  but  those  that  are  now  before  my  mind  are  not.  In  truth,  the  confining 
of  them  to  ecclesiastical  students  would  render  them  unable  to  support  themselves.  They 
would  requhe  to  have  lay  boys  attending  them  in  order  to  have  a sufficient  number.  I 
have  four  or  five  seminaries  before  my  mind  now,  and  they  all  have  lay  boys  in  them,  that 
is,  boys  not  destmed  for  the  ecclesiastical  state. 

105.  You  have  mentioned  the  tendency  that  existed  among  some  individuals  who  were 
educated  at  hlaynooth,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  to  engage  in  intemperate  ]ioIitical  proceedings 
From  your  experience,  are  you  able  to  say,  whether  filajurootli  has  been  found  to  reflect 
the  tendencies,  political  and  otherwise,  wliich  exist  outside  its  walls  amongst  the  people 
from  whom  its  inmates  spring? — I would  say  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  a college  like 
that  of  Maynootli,  composed  of  j'oung  men  brought  fi’oni  all  parts  of  the  countiy,  and 
brought  from  places  that  were  themselves  the  very  centres  of  political  excitement,  to  be 
altogether  free  in  the  midst  of  the  political  storm  that  was  raging  around  them.  But 
considering  the  character  of  Irishmen,  their  excitabhiti',  and  sympathy  with  excitement 
going  on,  considering  the  youth  of  tlie  students  at  Maynooth,  considering  the  class  of 
people  from  which  they  come  most  likely  to  be  engaged  in  these  pohtical  struggles,  and 
considering  the  intensity  of  the  popular’  movements  of  late  years,  and  considermg  the 
operation  of  other  causes  to  which  I do  not  wish  further  to  allude,  I think  tliat  the  Col- 
lege of  Maynootli  has  been  tolerably  free  from  anything  in  the  shape  of  pohtical  excite- 
ment, certainly  from  anything  in  the  shape  of  puhlic  excitement  among  the  students. 

100.  Do  you  think  that  tendency  to  exhibit  traces  of  those  feelings  tliat  prevail 
amongst  the  population  from  which  the  students  come  would  be  materially  checked  their 
training  commenced  at  an  earlier  age  than  seventeen,  taking  tliat  as  the  average  of  their 
admission  into  the  College? — I am  clearly  of  opinion,  that  if  the  students,  previously  to 
entering  Ma}uiooth,  had  been  from  an  eai’lier  period  under  proper  training  in  some  school 
or  seminary  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  and  possessing  able,  learned,  zealous,  and  wise 
teachers,  it  would  contribute  most  powerfully  to  form  tlieir  cliaa-acters  iu  a more  spiritual 
direction. 

107.  You  mean  spiritual  training? — Yes,  spiidtual  training  and  intellectual  training.  I 
use  the  word  spiiitual  for  general  moral  and  religious  training. 

108.  Are  you  acquainted  with  tlie  system  adopted  in  the  peliin  seminaires  in  France? 

No.  I have  heard  a good  deal  of  the  early  age  at  which  they  are  put  into  those  seminaries 
iu  France ; but  from  what  I learn  from  persons  wlio  have  studied  there,  the  Commissioners 
ought  to  be  very  cautious  in  recommending  anything  as  to  this  counti-y  upon  the  basis  of 
the  Frencli  ideas  and  French  habits.  I am  aware  that  there  is  a roughness,  and  wildness, 
and  impetuosity  about  the  Irish  character ; but  one  thing  I know,  and  am  sui’e  of,  tJiat 
iunocence  and  purity  of  heart  exist  in  the  candidates  for  hlaynooth  to  a degree  that,  if 
what  I have  heard  from  the  best  authority  he  true,  is  utterly  unknown  among  the  mass  of 
tlie  younger  population  either  of  France  or  Italy. 

100.  Still  you  tiiink  that  a more  early  spiritual  training  somewhere  would  he  useful 
towards  fonning  their  spiritual  chai’acter  ? — I think  so  decidedly  ; hut  I merely  meant  by 
my  late  observation  to  guard  against  confounding  the  necessity  tliat  may  exist  for  a better 
spiritual  training  here  witli  the  infinitely  greater  necessity  that  exists  for  a training  of  a far 
more  stringent  chai’aeter  in  the  continental  countries. 

110.  Can  you  state  any  instance  in  which  political  excitement  has  been  directly  dis- 
countenanced by  the  Maynooth  authorities  -within  your  recollection  ? — I can.  I remember 
about  the  year  1843  or  ’3,  when  the  repeal  agitation -was  beginning  to  assume,  or  had  already 
assumed  a very  decided  check  in  the  country,  that  on  one  occasion  the  late  Mr.  O’Connell 
was  driving  down  to  some  part  of  Connaught,  through  Maynooth,  which  is  tlie  thorough- 
fare from  Dublin,  in  an  open  carriage.  In  the  evening,  during  the  recreation  hour,  a lai’ge 
body  of  the  students  got  up  on  some  eminence  within  the  College  walls,  and  cheered  him 
as  he  passed  the  road  running  within  the  distance  of  a field  from  the  walls  of  the  College. 
As  soon  as  the  late  Dr.  Montague,  the  then  President,  heard  of  this,  he  came  down  himself 
to  the  public  hafl,  w'here  the  students  were  all  assembled,  and  reprimanded  them  in  the 
sti’ongest  manner,  and  commanded  them  not  to  repeat  any  act  of  that  sort,  or  show  any 
pohtical  excitement,  or  get  up  any  political  commotion  in  the  College.  He  announced 
t lat  if  he  found  any  of  them  transgressing  in  this  way  he  would  have  tiiem  pimished 
severely. 

111.  Is  there  py  rule  or  regulation  of  the  College  respecting  any  part  taken  in  politics 
by  the  students  in  the  College  to  restrain  them  from  doing  so  ? — There  was  a rule  made 
m the  year  1847  by  the  Trustees,  after  some  political  excitement  had  occurred  in  tlie 
k.oJlege  a few  weeks  before,  prohibiting  the  repetition  of  such  scenes  for  the  future,  and 
prohibiting  any  movement  whatever  of  a political  nature. 


lU/j  October,  1833, 

Rev.  P.Murray.B.u, 
Preparatory  scliools. 


How  far  Maynooth 
reflects  the  tenden- 
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otherwise,  of  the 
people. 


Training  from  an 
earlier  period  of  life 
would  contribute 
much  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a more  spiri- 
tual character  among 
the  students. 


Instance  of  political 
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countenanced by  the 
College  authorities. 
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T. 

I?ev.  P.JIui-ray.D.r 
Lord  Normanljy's 
visit  to  tliu  College 
ill  I83fi.  AllegOil 
speech  of  a jirofesso 
oil  that  occasion. 


No  professor  in  tlic 
College  capable  of 
expressing  such  a 
sentiment. 


Moral  Theology — 
Scavini. 


Present  eoiiditioii  of 
tlio  College  ns  to 
liouse  treatises  in 
Theology. 


Comleninallon  of 
Bailly. 


Teaching  in  May- 
nooth  ns'  to  matri- 
mony not  affected  by 
that  condcimiation. 


Teaching  on  the 
subject  of  luerriage. 


113.  Do  jou  lieiieve  that  the  spirit  of  tJiat  rule  is  faithfully  observed  ? — I liave  kuotvn 
no  instance  of  an  mfraction  of  the  letter  of  it  since. 

113.  It  is  stated  in  a publication,  tliat  on  a certain  occasion  wliGii  a liberal  Lord  Lieii- 
'•  tenant  visited  the  College,  dinner  and  wine  were  given  to  the  students,  and  that  on  Mr 
CComieU’s  liealth  being  drunk,  the  most  violent  political  language  was  used,  t0"ctlier 
with  the  most  unwarrantable  abuse  of  Protestantism,  one  of  the  professors,  in  the  course 
of  his  sjieecli,  having  laid  it  down  as  a maxim,  not  contrary  to  an^'  laws,  human  or  divine 
that,  “ while  we  should  love  those  who  do  us  good,  weare  at  perfect  liberty  to  hate  those  who 

injure  us.”  Are  j'ou  acquainted  in  any  way  witli  the  circumstances  there  alluded  to  ^ 1 

suppose  an  allusion  is  made  to  the  occasion  of  Lord  Normanby’s  visit,  in  the  year  I 
think,  l83b,  cm  which  occasion,  I recollect  the  students  got  wine  in  the  evenino'.  \ ^as 
one  of  the  students  on  the  Dunboyne  Establishment  at  the  time.  I was  not  present  that 
evening  at  the  entertainment,  either  because  I was  unwell,  or  from  some  other  cause  • 
therefore,  I have  no  personal  recollection  of  what  is  stated  in  that  publication.  But  of 
this  I am  sure  that  no  professor  at  that  time  in  the  College,  or  now,  would  be  capable  of 
making  such  an  abominable  statement  as  that.  I am  quite  sure  of  that.  I am  sure,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  I never  heard  on  any  public  occasion,  (of  course  people  talk  of  Protestant- 
ism that  it  is  all  wrong,}  but  I never  hesu-d  upon  any  public  occasion,  when  the  students 
were  assembled  together,  any  allusion  whatever  to  ih’otestantism,  or  any  bigotry  of  the 
kind  stated.  I do  not  recollect  to  have  heard  Mr.  O’CenneU’s  health  proposed  at  any 
meeting  of  the  students  whilst  I was  a student.  Since  I have  become  a professor  I have 
not  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  whether  it  is  proposed  or  not;  but  if  it  were  proposed 
I should  think  it  natural  if  the  students  gave  him  a heartj'  cheer  as  the  great  Emancipator  * 
11-1.  WJiat  is  the  house  treatise  at  present  thafyou  make  use  of  in  lecturing  on  moral 
theology  ?— TJie  house  treatise  at  present  is  cliiefly  taken  from  a short  coui'se  written  by 
ail  Italian  divine  named  Scaviui.  ^ 

1 1 ■).  How  long  has  it  been  adopted  in  the  College  ?— It  has  been  adopted  in  the  College 
since  last  June.  After  Bailly  had  been  indexed,  the  Board  of  Trustees  set  it  .aside  as  a 
class-book,  and  we  were  asked  to  draw  up  a report  as  to  what  class-book  we  should  recom- 
mend. The  majority  were  of  opinion,  I may  sny  all  of  them  were  of  opinion,  that  there 
was  no  one  com-se  suited  to  the  College.  I and  others  were  of  opinion  that  we  slioiild 
have  class-books  of  our  own  composition.  However,  for  the  time  being,  as  Scavini  was 
thought  the  least  imsuitable  course,  it  was  recommended  to  the  Boaixl,  and  the  Board 
adopted  it.  Carrierc’s  small  treatise  on  matriraoii}’  was  also  recommended  on  that  subject, 
and  not  Scavini.  The  Board  referred  this  recommendation  back  again  lor  reconsideration’ 
I suppose,  on  account  of  Carriere’s  holding  the  opinion,  that  secular  princes  have  the 
powp  of  instituting  diriment  impediments.  We  have,  therefore,  Scavini  on  all  the 
portions  of  moral  theology  on  which  Delahogue  has  not  'written,  witli  the  exception  of 
the  matrimony  tract— on  that  we  have  no  tract  as  yet.  In  the  dogmatic  portion  of  tlie 
course  on  -lyhich  Bailly  was  the  class-book,  we  have  “ Perrone  De  Gratia.”  For  the  rest 
“ De  Baptismo,”  “ De  Coniirmatioiie,”  Ac.,  we  have  no  class-book  whatever.  This  is 
tJie  position  in  which  we  stand  at  present. 

IIG.  Can  you  state  the  reasons  why  Bailly  was  placed  on  the  index? — No;  except  con- 
jeeturally.  1 have  no  doubt,  liowe^'er,  that  he  was  placed  on  the  index  on  account  of  some 
G-allican  opinions,  principally  contained  in  his  Church  tract.  The  decrees  of  the  index 
very  rarely  point  out  tiic  passages  objected  to  : they  never  state  the  reasons  of  the  con- 
demnation of  a book.^  I heard  a story  about  the  way  in  which  the  condemnation  of  Bailly 
was  brought  about.  I’liere  was  a professor  of  tlie  Iiish  seminary  in  Paris,  at  Borne  in  the 
course  of  the  preceding  summer,  and  lie  had  an  interview  with  the  Pontiff;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  interview  his  Holiness  asked  him  what  class-books  in  theology  were  used. 
Having  learned  that  Bailly  was  tlie  book,  the  Pope  sent  for  it,  and  had  it  examined,  and 
put  on  the  index,  lids  I heard  from  tolerahlj^'  good  authority.  Bailly  ■^TOte  two  church 
tracts ; one  is  an  abridged  treatise  Avliioh  is  in  liis  ordinary  compendious  course ; the  other 
is  a larger  work  in  two  volumes,  which,  so  far  as  I know,  has  not  been  condemned.  I believe 
it  is  only  his  Ciivsus  'llieologicus,”  in  eight  volumes,  that  has  been  condemned.  I have 
no  doubt  that  the  condomiied  edition  is  that  ■which  has  been  in  use  in  France  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  and  the  treatise  on  matrimony,  as  well  as  some  other  treatises  in  that  edition, 
IS  altogether  different  from  the  old  edition,  which  -was  tlie  one  used  in  Maynooth. 

1 17.  Does  the  discontinuance  of  Bailly,  and  the  adoption  of  Carriere  affect  the  teaching 
at  Maj’uooth  on  the  subject  of  marriage  ? — In  no  way  so  far  as  my  teaching  is  concerned. 
In  truth  Bailly  was  fur  many  years  but  a nominal  class-book.  Since  the  abridgment  of 
CaiTicre  came  out,  that  was,  though  not  in  name,  yet  in  reality,  the  class-book.  It  is  the 
best  treatise  that  has  appeared  in  tlie  same  compass  “ De  Mutrinionio,”  and  Bailly's  is  about 
the  worst.  On  e^■cry  question  I always  taught  what  I eoncch'ed  to  be  the  fixed  and  defined 
doctrines  of  the  Holy  See.  In  matters  where  there  is  nothing  defined,  of  which  tliere  is 
an  abundance  in  the  treatise  “ De  ilatrimonio,”  I have  taught  what  I conceived  to  be  the 
more  probable  opinion.  I did  that  before  the  condemnation  of  Bailly,  and  I do  so  stiff. 

118.  You  have  stateil  that  there  has  been  no  change  'whatever  since  the  last  investiga- 
tion with  respect  to  Maynooth,  and  that  there  is  no  change  now  in  the  teaching  of  the 
•College  upon  these  subjects  from  that  which  existed  then? — I cannot  say  so;  I do  not 
know  the  teaching  at  that  time;  I was  not  in  the  College  then,  and  I never  read  the 
report  through ; I never  read  much  of  it,  and  it  is  many  years  since  I read  a page  of  it. 

*xVojc!  lubseqnenthj  adM.—A  elioer  for  O’Connoll  in  1S3(>  -would  have  boeu  for  him  as  Emancipator.  A cheer 
for  him  at  a later  period  iiiigtit  have  had  a ^ ery  ditferont  ine.auing. 
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119.  What  IS  the  edition  of  Carriere  which  is  now  in  use  on  the  subject  of  marrk<re  9— 
As  I said  before,  it  is  not  a class-book  with  us — it  was  only  proposed  by  us  andtlie  Tnis; 
tees  requested  us  to  rc-consider  it.* 

120.  Is  it  taught  at  Maynooth  that  a marriage  celebrated  according  to  the  requirements 
of  the  municipal  law_  between  a Eoman  Catholic  man  and  a Protestant  woman  but  not 
according  to  the  i;eqmrements  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  is  valid,  so  as  to  preclude 
the  Roman  Catholic  mail  from  contracting,  during  the  lifetime  of  the  woman,  a marriac/e 
vath  a third  party,  according  to  the  forms  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chui-ch  ?— Yes  if  by  the 
forms  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  understood  what  was  established  at  the  Council 
of  Trent,  namely,  that  they  should  appear  before  the  parish  priest  (waroc/i^w),  or  some 
other  priest  aiithonzed  by  him,  and  two  witnesses. 

121.  What  IS  the  doctrine  taught  at  Maynooth  as  to  the  mm'riage  of  a Roman  Catholic 

with  a liotestant.--  The  doctnne  taught  at  Maynooth  is  the  certain  doctrine  which  has 
been  sufficiently  settled  by  Benedict  the  XIV.  for  Holland,  and  Pius  the  VI.  for  Ireland 
It  IS,  that,  in  mixed  communities,  the  law  of  clandestinity  does  not  apply  in  the  marriaoe 
of  a Pi otestant  and  a Roman  Catholic,  and  that  such  man-iage  is  valid,  though  the  parties 
do  not  appear  before  the  parish  priest.  ^ ^ 

IM.  Is  It  tanght  at  l&ynootli  that  a mamage  celebrated  in  Ireland  between  two  Eoman 
Catholics,  a Eoman  Catholic  clergyman,  bnt  not  in  conformity  with  the  decrees  of  the 
Gomioil  of  Trent,  m respect  of  clandestmity,  is  a marriage  valid,  so  as  to  preolnde  the  par- 
ties, dniiii„  the  lifetime  of  each  other,  from  contracting  marriage  with  other  parties  f— The 
impediment  of  clMdestmitj  was  first  introduced  hy  the  Council  of  Trent ; it  did  not  exist 
before.  In  framing  the  decree,  the  Connell  required  that  before  it  came  into  operation  in 
any  palish,  it  shoiild  be  piiblisliod  there,  and  shonhl  only  come  into  operation  thirty  days 
after  the  promulgation.  That  decree  of  the  Oounoil  of  Trent  was  ptiWikod  a long  tiiie  a«o 
through  the  three  provinces  of  Ulster,  Munster,  and  Connaught,  with  tile  excephon  of  the 
diocese  of  Gahvny,  at  what  time  I do  not  Imow ; it  was  not  pnhlished  in  the  provhioe  of 
Lcmstci  till  18.7.  It  is  now  the  law  over  all  Ireland;  so  that  if  two  Eoman  Catliolics 
niairy  without  going  before  a parish  priest,  or  some  other  priest  authorized  by  him,  and  two 
witnesses,  the  mmnage  is  invalid.  In  other  words,  the  impediment  of  clandestinity  is 
now  m force  m all  Ireland. 

123.  So  that  the  priest  would  not  be  entitled  to  plead  a previous  marriage  of  that  nature 
enablmg  lam  to  refuse  to  marry  the  party  wffio  was  engaged  hy  this  previous 
clandestine  contract  ?— So  far  as  the  validity  of  the  previous  marriage  is  concerned,  lie 
would  not  be  authorized  to  refuse,  for  the  previous  marriage  was  invalid,  and  therefore  if 
the  party  were  married  afterwards  to  another,  this  second  mamage  would  be  valid  if  there 
existed  no  other  impediment.  But  there  might  be  other  reasons  for  refusing  to  marry  liim- 
woman_  had  been  mjured  by  the  previous  engagement,  I sliould  not 
mail)  him  a second  time  without  seeing  that  ample  justice  was  done  to  lier,  by  making 
leparation  m some  adequate  way  for  the  injury  inflicted  on  her.  ^ 

k-I.  Would  you  consider  that  the  previous  ceremony,  whether  called  marriage  or 
not,  amounted  to  such  a pre-contract  as  would  entitle  you  to  refuse  to  peifonn  the  cere - 
kSLfod' h,?/f^  " clandestinity  not  only  invalidates  a contract  so 

SwSevS  ^ ^ ^ pre-contract  or  qionsalia;  it  has  no  canonical 

J^ave  supposed,  of  a Roman  Catholic  marriage 
fl  riri  • Council  of  Trent,  that  if  one  person  came  before  you  acknowledging 

rs^  wH  marriage,  you  tJnnk  yourself  bound  to  exliort  him  to  make  reparation  to  thi 
" i abandoned,  and  you  would  not  marry  him  unless  it  was  clone  ?— Un- 

T IfV  'if  } committing  a sin  in  marrying  again. 

obhi  S but  I would 

‘^0  so,  unless  there  was  some  adequate  reason  against  it. 

fo~  W?  q spiritually  do  so  ?— Yes. 

paities  TbnSri  of  the  sacrament  of  marriage,  is  it  not  necessary  that  the 

ES.?  m what  Roman  Catholics  conceive  to  be  the  sacrament  of 

penance  C-— It  is  necessary  that  he  shoffid  be  in  a state  of  grace. 

IHupose,  if  tlie  duty  remained  unfulfilled  to  the  person  with  whom  the 
to  enter  taken  place,  would  you  not  consider  the  party  in  an  imfit  state 

1 90  u>r  man-iagm  ?— Most  assuredly, 

sacrament  XX?!. require  him  to  put_ himself  in  that  state  before  he  partook  of  tlie 
from  the  ohlifrn+!?^®V  ™ v,-lnch  he  would  be  exempt 

be  boii^id  ? remm-r3-mg.  I speak  of  that  obligation  per  se,  and  that  he  would 

from  woman  yahdly,  on  account  of  the  injury  that  would  ensue  to  her 

tioiial  case  mfobtf occurring  in  such  cases;  bnt  an  excep- 
sbe  was  a bnrlflm  f for  examije^  if  slie  had  trepanned  him  into  that  marriage,  or  if 
it  turned  out  IS  T timt  she  was  a person  of  high  rank  and 

her.  So  aka  if  i f to  remarry 

ho  would’  S?ix.  r®  f^fterwards  had  committed  fornication  with  another  man,  in  that  case 
^ ^ t be  bound  to  remarry  her.  All  these  cases  are  exceptional  cases,  in  which 

and  the  boSpSlu?rfa^^  Carriere  is  ia  tlie  hands  of  all  the  students, 

opmion  regarding  fhe  ^ matrimony.  The  edition  used  is  some  one  subseciuent  to  tlic  first.  Tiio 

'designedly  absented  Pnnees  is  modified  in  all  editions  after  tlic  first.  I may  add,  that  I 

recommending  anfforeigfrea^e?'^  meeting  at  which  Scavmi  was  recommended:  I would  not  be  a party  in 


IWi  OctoWr,  lS5y. 


Eev.  P.  JIurray.D.D. 
Impediment  of  clan- 
dcstiiiity  docs  not 
exist  where  ui.arriage 
is  between  a Eoman 
Catholic  and  a 
Protestant. 


Impediment  of  clan- 
(lestinity  where  botli 
parties  ;irc  Eoman  , 
Catholics. 


Decree  as  to  clan- 
destiiiitj"  now  in 
force  all  over  Ireland 


Marriage  void  for 
clande.stiuity  has  no 
effect  as  pre-contract 
or  sponsalia. 


Practical  course 
adopted  where  a 
person  invalidlyinai 
ric-d,  lu'  reason  of 
clandestinity,  seeks 
lurry  another 


Exceptions  to  the 
rule  obliging  sucli 
person  to  validatehis 
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lltt  Ocioier,  1853.  there  is  a special  reason  exempting  him  from  the  natural  obligation  of  remarrying  the 
woman  whom  he  had  invalidly  maiTied  before,  and  thus  repairing  the  injury  suffered  by  her 
Kev  P Murra  d d ^^PP^sing  the  law  were,  that  the  marriage  by  a priest  of  two  Boman  Catholics 

. i u r y,  ,D.  conformity  with  the  decrees  of  the  Coimcil  of  Trent,  was  valid  in  point  of 

Effect  in  such  case  law,  and  that  therefore  a second  maniage  would  be  bigamy,  and  a violation  of  the  law,  would 
of  the  validity  of  the  that  form  an  ingredient  in  deterinining  you  whether  you  would  many  the  parties  a second 
MMrding"t^t]ifiaw  ^ ^ answer,  tliat  the  impediment  inv^idating  the  previous  maniage  is  an 
of  the  land.  impediment  yarw  naturalis,  or  juris  divini,  or  one  in  which  the  Chm’ch  never  dispenses  or 

it  is  one  in  which  the  Church  ^spenses.  If  it  were  an  impediment  in  which  the  Church 
dispenses,  I would  oblige  him  to  get  a dispensation,  and  would  not  marry  hiiu  to  the  third 
person.  I would  act  as  in  the  previous  case  of  clandestine  marriage,  and  compel  him  to 
remarry  validly.  But,  if  it  were  an  impediment  in  which  the  Church  cannot,  or  never  does 
dispense,  on  one  hand,  I cannot  oblige  the  man,  now  that  he  cannot  remarry  the  first 
woman,  to  keep  celibacy  all  his  life;  on  the  other  hand,  if  I marry  him  to  a second  woman 
that  marriage  will  be  bigamy  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  There,  I am  tlirown  into  a difficulty, 
a complete  fix.  But  this  does  not  arise  from  the  collision  of  the  two  laws,  hut  rather  from 
the  act  of  the  man  himself,  who,  by  violating  the  law  of  the  Chm’oh  in  &e  first  instance 
has  put  himself  in  this  difficulty. 

131.  You  could  relieve  him  by  marrying  him  again,  could  you  not? — That  would  be 
bigamy  in  tbe  eye  of  the  law. 

132.  Would  you  refuse  him? — As  to  the  mere  lawfulness  of  the  act,  considered  in  itself 
it  would  be  lawful  to  marry  him  again,  in  the  case  wherein  he  could  not  he  married  to  his 
first  supposed  wife.  But  whetlier  I could  marry  him  or  not,  I should  consider  a question 
of  expediency.  A case  might  arise  in  which  he  would  he  prosecuted  for  bigamy,  and  gi-eat 
evils  and  scandal  might  ensue.  In  such  a case,  I would,  at  least,  defer  Ms  maixiage.  I 
should  weigh  well  the  circumstances  of  each  individual  case,  in  order  to  know  how  to  act. 

. 133.  Would  not  the  man  have  a right  to  ask  you  to  marry  him  again  ? — I doubt  that 
very  much,  in  the  case  given.  I doubt  very  much  whether  he  has  a right  that  I should 
maiTy  him  offhand.  He  has  put  himself  in  a position  now  in  wMch,  if  I marry  him,  he 
will  be  prosecuted  for  bigamy,  and  gravia  incommoda  will  ensue. 

134.  You  impose  celibacy  on  his  conscience? — No;  he  has  done  it  by  Ms  own  act 
beforehand.  The  second  maniage,  so  far  as  the  first  is  concerned,  would  be  valid,  and  if 
no  other  impediment  existed,  and  no  inconvenient  consequences  would  be  likely  to 
follow,  I would  many  Mm.  But  in  the  class  of  cases  supposed  by  me,  where  there  would 
be  a prosecution  for  bigamy,  and  soforth,  I would  consider  in  the  particular  case  what 
were  best  to  do  according  to  the  laws  of  prudence  and  justice,  and  act  accordingly.  I 
cannot  give  a more  definite  specific  answer. 

135.  You  would  allow  the  fact  of  a man  placing  lumself  in  opposition  to  the  law  of  the 
country  to  have  weight  with  you,  as  creating  an  element,  in  itself,  of  m’ong  ? — Precisely 
so.  There  is  no  inevitable  collision  between  the  laws  of  the  Church  and  the  state.  Even 


where  those  laws  are  entirely  different,  and  even  apparently  opposed  to  each  other,  stM  they 
may  harmomze  perfectly.  The  maniage  contract,  although  it  is  called  contractus  natu- 
ralis, and  contractus  ecclesiasticus,  and  contractus  civilis,  is  in  reality  but  one  contract. 
That  contract  is  not  a triple  contract,  but  one  indivisible  contract,  having  a triple  aspect 
or  relation.  Marriage  is  established  by  God  Almighty  for  a natural  end — that  is  to  say, 
for  the  propagation  of  the  human  species  in  a legitimate  and  proper  manner,  and  so  as  to 
prevent  the  evil  effects  of  concubinage,  and  the  promiscuous  intercourse  of  the  sexes. 
Secondly,  it  is  a ciril  contract,  inasmuch  as,  by  tlie  multiplication  of  the  subjects  of  a 
state,  the  state  is  strengthened  and  secured,  and  so  forth.  CMldren  are  horn  membera  of 


tbe  state,  are  born  to  it  and  for  it,  become  citizens,  enter  upon  social  duties,  and  under- 
talce  social  responsibilities.  So  far  it  may  be  regulated  by  the  laws  of  the  state ; so  that 
if  the  state  conceives  that  a marriage  not  entered  into  without  certam  condilions — sup- 
pose without  haviqg  it  registered — would  he  injurious  to  the  public  welfare,  or  suppose 
that  any  other  IMe  condition  would  he  necessary  for  the  public  welfare,  the  state  has  a 
right  to  make  a law  requiring  that  no  marriage  shall  be  considered  as  valid,  in  her 
forum,  and  witli  regard  to  civil  effects,  unless  entered  into  under  those  conditions. 
Lastly,  there  is  the  ecclesiastical  contract.  As  the  irltimate  and  great  end  of  marriage 
is  to  have  people  reared  up  to  be  holy  in  this  life,  and  blessed  for  ever  hereafter,  so  far 
comes  within  the  domain  of  the  Church’s  jurisdiction,  and  she  has  a right  to  make  laws 
affecting  the  contract  itself  which  may  tend  to  the  sanctification  and  better  education  of 
the  children,  to  the  spiritual  well-being  of  tlie  parties  themselves,  and  of  the  comnumityin 
general. 

\The  Witness  withdrew.'] 


* Note  subsequentli/  added — “ In  qu.'vntum  ortlinntur  [inatrimonium]  ad  bonum  nature,  dirigitur  in  flnom  a 
natiira  inclinante  in  hunc  finero,  et  sic  dicitur  esse  naturas  officium : in  quantum  vero  ordinatur  ad  bonum 
politicum,  subjacet  ordinationi  legis  civilis : quantum  igitur  ordinatur  ad  bomun  Eedesi®,  oportet  quod  subjaceat 
regiinini  ccclesiastico.”— S.  Thomas,  Lib.  4,  Sentent.  List.  34,  Art.  4. 
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Wednesday,  12th  October,  1863.  ' 

• 12i/i  Oetoiei',  1853 

Tile  Kev.  Thomas  Furlong,  s.t.p.,  exau^ed.  ~— 

1.  In  answer  to  the  second  question,  you  refer  to  certain  hooks,  and,  amongst  them  the  Kev.ThomasFurloD 
Salmanticenses.  _ Will  you  state  what  that  is  ?— They  are  the  theologians  of  Salamanca.  Sahnantlcenses. 

2.  And  Benedict  the  Fourteenth  ?— Yes ; we  have  occasion  to  consult  all  his  works  yt^- 

occasionally.  • -d<-uuucc  a.iv. 

3.  And  Liguori  ?— Also  several  of  his  works ; his  Moral  Theology  is  what  I principallv  t • 

refer  to.  i-  i o'  niguon. 

4.  And  Collet?— Yes,  also  his  work,  which  is  a continuation  of  Tournelv’s  Moral  r-Mi  f 
Theology. 

5.  What  is  the  nature  of  all  the  works  of  Collet  and  Touniely  ?— Tom-nely’s  Theology  Toumelv 
is  dogmatic,  and  also  a portion  of  it  moral ; but  Collet  professes  to  be  a continuation  of 

the  Moral  Theology  of  Tournely. 

6.  You  state  that  you  “ follow  the  order,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  the  views  and  opinions 
of  the  text-books.”  Ai-e  you  restricted  to  the  opinions  and  the  views  of  the  text-books 
employed  ? — Not  necessaiily. 

r,  Aieyoudesiroiis,  like  some  of  tke' other  professors,  of  seeing  a set  of  text-books  Expeaiemv of 
prepared  by  the  professors  themselves? — Yes,  I am.  I concurred  entirely  in  that  view  having  text-books 
when  it  was  discussed  amongst  us.  •'  prepared  by  the 

8.  You  think  it  desirable  to  have  some  text-books  which  should  express,  upon  dubious 
points,  the  distinct  opinions  which  are  laid  down  by  the  professors  ofMaynooth?— As  well 
as  I recollect,  the  question  only  regarded  the  coui-se  of  moral  theology  which  would  be 
substituted  m the  place  of  Bailly’s  Theology  that  was  withdi-awn. 

9.  Do  you  think  it  desirable,  generally,  that  tlie  Professors  of  Theology  should  compose 
class-books  in  theology  for  tlie  students  ?— Very  desirable  ; because  it  sometimes  happens 
that  the  professor  does  not  exactly  adopt  the  views  of  the  text-books  which  the  students 
use.  The  students  having  read  the  text-books,  and  having  prepared  the  matter  of  lecture 
from  them,  should  it  happen,  as  it  occasionally  does,  that  the  professor  differs  from  the 
opinions  expressed  in  the  text-books,  it  naturally  produces  considerable  inconvenience. 

10.  But  the  professors  who  follow  you  will  probably  differ  from  your  opinions? That 

certainly  is  a possible  inconvenience ; but  we  are  most  likely,  perhaps,  to  agree  with  each 
other  upon  the  traditional  teaching  of  the  College.  ° 

11.  You  have  referred  to  the  works  of  Dr.  Delahogue  as  being  stiU  in  use  in  the  CoUege  ? nr  Deiabom,,^’* 

— Yes,  tliey  are.  ® - 

in  A 3 AT  • ,•  1 , . , works  stiU  in  use  in 

12.  And  are  the  views  which  ai-e  derived  from  them  the  same  as  were  derived  from  them  College, 

ut  the  time  of  the  last  inTestigatioB,  in  the  year  1826  ?— I am  not  aware  of  any  change. 

13.  Ihe  spirit  of  the  College  in  all  these  matters  is  what  it  was  then,  is  it  not  ? I am 

not  aware,  at  this  moment,  of  any  particular  difference,  except  with  regard  to  the  doctrinal 
™Je|islative  authority  of  the  Pope  in  spiritual  matters,  where  a liberty  of  opinion  is 

14.  Ion  have  read,  possibly,  the  Eeport  of  the  Commissionei^  at  that  time,  and  tlie 
evidence  that  was  given  ?— I liave  read  portions  of  it. 

lo.  You  are  not  prepared  with  a fresh  recoUection  of  tliem?— No,  I cannot  sav  that ' 
i am. 

flstitutea  for  Baflly,  represent  the  same  class  of  ophhons  sccinl 
paerally?— I am  not  qmte  familiar  witli  Scavmi;  I hare  read  it  occasionally,  but  It  is  a 
took  that  has  been  lately  introduced  to  our  notice  in  the  CoUege.  It  is  modeUed  on  tile 
L^oiTs  hignoiT ; his  opmions,  I believe,  coincide  in  a great  measui-e  with 

Tieology  was  a book  in  use  at  Maynooth  before  Collct-Aatoine 
haiily  was  adopted  ?— It  is  my  impression  that  it  was  Antoine.  Aiitoms. 

18.  Dr.  Montague,  in  his  eyidcnce,  in  1826,  sajn,  “We  had  OoHct's  Moral  Theolooy  at 
the  commencement,  but  Badly  was,  iii  a very  short  time,  substituted  for  CoHet.”— B^ly 

teklltk"“iS  W 

Yes^'  CoUet  to  which  you  referred  is  the  Treatise  on  Moral  Theology?— 

20.  ^ich  is  a continuation  of  Tournely  ? — Yes.  rp  . , 

rous  bolf  Salmanticenses-are  they  a mime-  sZlnliconses. 

iZS  ' writers— do  you  moan  treatises  or  authors?— They  were  members  of  a leli- 
gioas  order,  who  compiled,  by  their  united  labours,  an  onth-e  course  of  theology 
^2.  What  order  did  they  belong  to?— The  Carmelite  order. 

Od  A ^ chiefly  wiuters  in  moral  theology  or  dogmatic  theology  ? — In  both 

ftat  thmi77e“(hr''' Salamanca  still  exists  or  not  ?_I  am  aware  Satomanca  CoUege. 
wh^wT,  7*1  7'  I '“O’"  JOhiig  clergy. 

T +T  lately ; he  is  at  present  in  Ireland.  J"  S 

uitei-fere  of  Maynooth  distinct  upon  this  point,  that  the  Pope  has  no  power  to  Temporal  power  of 

solving  ae  SZ 

2G.  not  only  the  Pope,  hut  the  Church  in  any  form  ? — ^Y'es. 
students  principle  made  by  the  professors  to  the 

' 1 s apphcable  to  tlieu-  own  conduct  m the  affairs  of  social  life,  or  is  it  left  as  a 

n2 
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12j4  OHoher,  18D3.  general  principle  ? — It  is  a recognised  principle  ■with  us,  that  clergymen  hare  a defined  line 
of  duty  marked  out  to  them  by  the  very  nature  and  character  of  their  office,  and  that  they 
Eev  TboimusFurlon  interfere  in  any  other  matters,  except  ■what  their  sacred  office  naturally  points 

out  to  them,  unless  there  be  a very  urgent  necessity,  indeed,  such  as  ■we  cannot  often  con- 
template. 

m”tlm'siiVeut  deviation  should  appear  from  time  to  time  from  this  general  rule  of  conduct^ 

MayuMthV*^'’  ^ would  tliat  be  at  variance  with  the  teaching  which  has  been  received  from  the  professors 
of  Slaynooth  ? — I should  say  so.  I am  perfectly  clear  upon  that  point.  There  is  nothin'f 
in  our  teaching  ■whatever  that  would  at  all  warrant  any  deviation  from  the  rule  I have 
just  referred  to. 

29.  Is  the  apidication  of  that  principle  to  the  practical  concerns  of  life  a part  of  the 
training  of  the  young  men  at  Maynooth? — I ma}'^  state  that  there  is  no  lesson  that  is 
more  frequently  inculcated  upon  them  than  the  necessity  of  abstaining  from  interference 
in  secular  affairs  generally.  The  obligation  is  often  impressed  upon  them  of  coufiiiin« 
themselves  to  the  spiritual  duties  which  tlieir  office  imposes  upon  tiiem. 

Application  of  these  . 30;  Are  the  general  principles  which  the  yoimg  men  are  taught  from  the  chair  enforced 

practicarconm'ns  upon  them  in  detail,  as  to  their  application  to  the  special  affairs  in  which  they  will  tliem- 

of  life.  selves  be  subsequently'  engaged  as  parish  priests  ? — I think  it  is  the  general  principle  that 

is  inculcated,  that  is  to  say,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a priest  to  abstain''from  all  interference 
in  seculai-  mattei-s  as  much  as  he  possibly  can.  The  deans  who  have  the  charge  of  the 
spiritual  training  of  tlie  students  do,  I am  confident,  from  time  to  time  refer  to  particular 
cases,  and  point  out  to  the  students  the  impropriety  of  interfering  in  certain  worldlv 
matters.  Of  that  I entertain  no  doubt;  but  I think,  w'ith  regard  to  political  matters,  that, 
whilst  they  lay  down  the  broad  principle,  they  ratlier  prefer  to  abstain  from  a special 
application  of  it  to  pai-ticular  cases. 


Treatise,  “J')e 
Oliligationibus 
Statuum.’ 


Duty  of  allcgLancc. 


Intercourse  of  Pro- 
fessors witliStvulcnts. 


31.  Is  any  practicsil  instruction  for  the  duties  of  a clergym  an  in  his  parish  ever  given  by 
the  professors  in  theology? — There  is  a treatise,  “ De  Obligationifaus  Statuum^  jvhich 
forms  a pari  of  the  regular  course  of  moral  theology.  It  teaches  the  duties  of  pastors  as 
well  as  of  other  persons  in  the  various  conditions  of  life. 

32.  I see  in  the  original  memorial  from  the  EightEev.  Dr.  Troy,  upon  which  Mayncoth 
was  founded,  one  of  the  considerations  for  foimdingit  was  stated  to  be,  “ that  piety,  learn- 
ing, and  subordination  would  be  thereby  essentially  promoted” — do  you  conceive  tiiat 
every  measure  is  taken  to  promote  those  three  great  objects  of  the  foundation  ? — I cannot 
say  that  every  possible  measure  is  taken,  but  I am  sure  that  a great  deal  of  diligence,  and 

• a great  deal  of  exertion  is  employed  for  that  purpose. 

33.  Is  it  kept  constantly  in  view,  that  those  are  the  great  objects  of  the  foundation  of 
the  institution  ? — I should  say,  witli  regard  to  the  duty  of  allegiance  which  we  owe  the 
Sovereign,  that  we  take  it,  in  fact,  as  a first  principle  of  morality — it  isau  axiom  with  us  in 
the  same  way  as  the  duty  we  owe  to  parents,  and  therefore  we  do  not  repeat  the  inculca- 
tion of  it  so  frequently,  because  tliat  would  almost  imply  a doubt  of  its  manifest 
obligation. 

34.  It  is  not  usual  for  the  professors,  is  it,  to  dine  with  the  students,  as  is  the  custom 
in  other  colleges  ? — They  do  not  dine  in  the  common  refectory. 

35.  They  do  not  communicate  witli  them  during  recreation,  or  at  any  time  except  in 
the  class  hours  ? — It  is  not  usual. 


3(3.  Is  that  the  course  pursued  in  other  ecclesiastical  colleges,  that  so  gi-eat  a separation 
takes  place  between  the  professors  and  the  students  ? — I am  under  the  impression  that 
the  separation  is  not  so  great. 

37.  At  St.  Sulpice  the  professors  dine  i]i  the  same  hall  with  the  students,  do  tlioy  not? 
— Yes. 


Expediently  of 
I'urtlier  sul)divisioii 
of  the  College. 


Its  practicability. 


38.  And  they  also  take  a part  with  tliem  in  recreation  ? — Yes. 

39.  Do  not  you  think  that  that  tends  to  elevate  and  instruct,  and  form  the  minds  of  the 
students  ? — I think  if  the  comrnunitj'  were  broken  up  into  smaller  sections  the  intercourse 
of  the  professors  with  the  students  might  tend  in  some  measiu'e  to  their  improvement,  but 
where  they  all  mix  together  in  such  large  numbers,  I am  strongly  of  opinion  that  the 
intercourse  of  the  professors  with  them  would  nut  produce  a favourable  effect,  that  is  to 
say,  tliat  it  would  not  produce  the  improvement  referred  to. 

40.  Is  it  not  deshable  in  your  oiimion  that  the  College  should  be  further  subdivided  ? — 
That  has  been  always  considered  to  he,  for  the  improvement  of  the  discipline  of  the 
College,  and  the  moral  training  of  the  students,  a very  important  and  necessary 
.measure. 

. 41.  Is  there  any  insuperable  difficulty  in  the  way  of  doing  it? — I cannot  say,  except 
that,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  buildings,  I do  not  think  that  subdivision  was  contemplated. 
That  might  create  a difficulty. 

42.  It  would  not  be  necessary  in  the  senior  class  to  cut  off  all  intercourse,  but  to  separate 
them  further,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  discipline  ? — There  is  a great  deal  in  tlieir  having 
intercourse  with  each  otlier,  mixing  togetlier,  and  forming  one  great  mass — it  is  not  so 
easy  under  such  circumstances  to  mould  and  fashion  the  minds,  habits,  and  manners  of 
the  students. 

. _ 43.  Is  it  not  on  that  account  desirable  that  the  upper  class  of  senior  students  should  be 
divided  into  small  classes  ? — That  is  my  ©■n'n  belief,  and  tlie  expediency  of  such  a division 
was  suggested,  I think,  to  the  former  Commission  of  Inquiry  by  the  dean  at  tliat  time. 
Dr.  Dowley;  but  whether,  in  our  establishment,  as  arranged  at  present,  it  would  be  so 
practicable,  I cannot  say.  I have  not  sufficiently  considered  the  matter. 
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. 44.  If  it  is'  so  very  desir'atle  to  do  so,  might  not  some  attempt  be  made  to  carry  it  out  ? 
— I think  it  •would  be  very  desirable  that  the  attempt  should  be  made. 

45.  At  present  there  are  two  communities,  ai’e  there  not  ? — Yes. 

40.  The  subdivision  which  you  contemplate,  which  has  been  under  consideration,  and 
which  is  alluded  to  in  your  answer,  is  not  a subdivision  of  tlie  classes  so  much  as  afurther 
subdivision  of  the  communities  ? — A further  subdivision  of  the  community. 

47.  You  see  no  objection  in  the  nnmber  of  the  present  classes  as  classes  attending  the 
professors  ? — No. 

. 48.  For  that  purpose  the  present  buildings  ai-e  not  conveniently  arranged  so  as  to  allow 
of  a separation  ? — It  appeal's  to  me  not ; thej'-  -were  not  constructed  with  a view  to  such  a 
sepai'ation,  and  therefore  I imagine  there  would  be  some  difficulty  in  it ; I do  not  mean  to 
say  that  it  is  insuperable. 

49.  Do  the  junior  students  dine  w'ith  the  senior  department  ? — No,  they  dine  sepai’ately. 

50.  Therefore,  suppose  they  were  divided  into  three  communities,  such  an  arrangement 
would  entail  the  necessity  of  a third  dining-hall,  would  it  not? — No,  it  would  not  he 
necessary;  they  might  meet  in  the  same  refectory,  where  silence  is  observed,  and  still  he 
kept  apai't  during  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

51.  In  other  words,  they  might  not  be  flowed  to  mingle  in  their  recreation  ? — ^Yes,  and 
at  otlier  times  during  which  intercom-se  is  at  present  allowed. 

52.  At  present  they  are  not  allowed  to  pass  into  one  anotlier’s  rooms  ? — No  ; it  is 
])i'incipally  during  the  hour  of  recreation  that  they  have  intercourse  with  each  otlier,  and 
(luring  the  hours  we  call  ad  lilihm.  My  idea  of  the  principle  of  separation  refers  to  these 
limes.  They  are  sufficiently  kept  apart  at  other  times  by  the  discipline  of  the  College. 

53.  By  having  recreation  for  the  classes  at  different  hours,  could  not  that  he  accom- 
plished?— Different  recreation  grounds,  I think,  there  should  be  ; the  hours  should  be  the 
same. 

54.  Is  there  any  necessity  for  tliat? — I think  so. 

55.  Are  you  in  favour  of  the  suggested  distiibution,  -ndiich  I think  3’ou  referred  to,  of 
the  four  classes  of  divinity  into  two.  You  alluded  to  a plan  wliich  has  been  submitted  to 
the  Board  of  Trustees  by  the  pi'ofessors  ? — I am. 

50.  If  that  plan  were  carried  out,  there  would  be  two  lectures  every  morning  in  dog- 
matic tlieologj',  and  two  lectures  in  the  afternoon  in  moral  theology? — Yes. 

57.  Do  5'ou  tliinlc  that  the  classes  would  not  thereby  become  too  numerous  for  the 
proper  testing  of  their  progi-ess  ? — The  increase  of  numbers  would  interfere  with  their 
exercise  during  the  hours  of  lecture,  but  tliat  inconvenience  would  be  remedied  by  liaving' 
air  hour  set  aside  in  the  evening,  when  the  students  could  be  divided  into  smaller  groups, 
or  circles,  and  might  interrogate  each  other,  and  discuss  those  matters  together  -which  had 
been  pre-vioitsly  treated  of  at  lecture  in  the  earh'  part  of  the  claj'.  That  arrangement 
•would  obr'iate  the  inconvenience  arising  from  the  increase  of  numbers  in  the  classes. 

. 58.  Would  it  be  an  increase  of  labour  to  the  students  ? — I do  not  see  that  any  con- 
siderable increase  of  labour  to  the  students  would  be  consequent  on  it,  as  the,  subjects  to 
be  discussed  in  the  circles  ai'e  supposed  to  have  been  the  matter  ti'eated  at  lectui’e  in  the 
early  part  of  tlie  day.  It  would  give  them  additional  exercise  ; it  would  insm-e  more  con- 
stant and  uniform  attention  to  studj'. 

59.  Would  not  this  contemplated  arrangement  of  the  students  into  two  classes  of  dog- 
matic theology  in  the  morning,  and  two  classes  more  in  the  evening,  allow  you  so  to  dis- 
tribute the  hours  of  recreation  as,  practically,  to  have  two  distmet  communities  enjoying 
recreation  at  different  times  ? — It  is  a matter  which  I have  not  considered;  but  to  speak 
from  my  impressions  at  this  moment,  I do  not  tliink  it  could  he  done.  The  hours  of 
recreation  are  iirincipally  after  brealefast,  dinner,  and  supper.  There  is  an  interval  of 
recreation  for  half  an  hour  between  half-past  eleven  and  tw’elve  o’clock,  hut  the  principal 
hours  of  recreation  are  those  I have  mentioned.  Now,  I do  not  know  tliat  the  hour  for 
breakfast,  dinner,  or  supper  could  be  altered,  so  as  to  have  different  hours  for  different 
divisions.  In  otlier  colleges,  where  the  pupils  ai-e  divided  into  different  classes,  they  are 
kept  apart  from  each  other  during  tlie  hours  of  recreation,  and  tlien  they  assemble  together 
m refectory,  at  lectui'e,  and  religious  duties. 

- 90.  Is  not  that  separation  into  what  w'e  may  call  eameratas  practically  accomplished 
during  the  hour  of  recreation  that  takes  place  after  dinner  time  m your  College-;  and, 
notwithstanding  your  want  of  separate  recreation  gromids,  are  they  not  divided  into  dio- 
ceses ? — It  is  the  custom,  I believe,  for  the  students  of  the  same  diocese  to  assemble  and 
remaui  together  for  some  time  after  dinner.  They  then  divide  into  groups  of  three  or  four, 
and  thus  walk  in  the  recreation  grounds,  without  any  further  regard  to  association  with 
the  students  of  the  same  diocese. 

- 01.  That  is  the  longest  recreation  time  Uiat  they  have  on  the  ordinary  clays  ? — Yes. 

• 02.  Is  not  that  custom  enforced  by  the  students  feeling  tliat  they  cannot  safely  depart  too 
inuch  from  it? — All  I know  on  the  subject  is,  that  it  is  an  established  usage;  and  a devi- 
ation in  the  College  from  an  established  usage  makes,  as  to  any  person  so  deviating  from  it, 
|ui  unfavourable  impression  on  the  minds  of  his  superiors.  He  will  he  considered  sin^ar 
iu  his  habits. 

08,  Then,  practically,  it  is  observed  pretty  well? — ^Yes,  so  far. 

i4.  Do  not  you  tliiuk  the  separation  sufficient  ? — That  is  not  the  separation  I have  been 

• peaking  of.  Though  the  students  are  divided  into  distmet  gi’oups,  stiH  you  have  the 
Whole  ccimmimity  in  one  place,  all  recreating  together,  and  they  can  communicate,  and  do 
so  occasionally,  with  each  other. 


O'iobdr,  It'S?. 

8. 

R.ev.Thomasruriong. 


Further  subdivision 
V ouid  not  entail  the 
neupssily  of  au  addl- 
tiunnl  dining-hail. 


But  vonid  entail  the 
necessity  of  separate 
recreation  grounds. 


Suggested  alter.'itiou 
in  tiie  Jliviiiity 
Classes. 


Circles  for  di  scussion 
in  tlie  evening. 


Separation  into 
groups  of 
co-diocc?ans  in  the 
after-dinner 
recreatioi). 
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Eev.  Tlios.  Purlong. 

Such  separation  into 
groups  of  co-tlln- 
cesans  not  sufliclent. 


‘‘  Would  tliat  prevent  the  advantages  -which  we  suppose  might  accrue  from  mixintr 

with  the  professors.  Say  that  eight  or  ten  students  might  be  walking  with  the  nrofessm-- 
il,  occasionally,  a person  left  him,  that  might  derange  a lecture  or  a continuous  mgument’ 
but  would  it  destroy  the  advantage  arising  h-om  social  intercourse  ? — My  own  idea  is’ 
to  i*  advantage,  because,  as  long  as  a number  of  persons  are  thrown 

together  in  one  lai-ge  mass,  they  will  always  have,  in  a greater  or  lesser  degree  the  aftW. 
It-  butes  of  a multitude,  and  their  habits  will  not  be  as  decorous  or  as  subdued  as  thevwonU 
be  if  they  were  broken  up  into  smaller  sections.  ^ ^ 

66.  Do  not  you  think  that  that  is  a very  small  disadvantage  in  a College? I do  not* 

I think  it  is  the  greatest  possible  disadvantage.  My  o-wn  impression  is,  that  the  moct 
efficacious  and  secure  way  to  improve  the  minds  and  habits  of  the  students,  is  a discipline 
of  that  kmd.  Generally,  the  character  of  ecclesiastical  students  is  moulded  and  refined 
not  so  much  by  positive  instruction  or  inculcation,  as  by  a judicious  system  of  discinlinp’ 
that  imperceptibly  forms  theii*  habits,  and  histUs  insensibly  into  their  minds  the  snmt 
and  sentiments  suitable  to  their  profession. 

67  Do  you  think  that  the  recreation  grounds,  as  they  stand  now,  are  sufficiently  laro-p 
tor  tlie  students,  considermg  tlieir  great  number  ?— Indeed,  I think  it  would  be  well  if 
tliey  were  enlarged.  « cu  n 

68.  Supposing  that  the  upper  class  of  students  were  divided  into  another  body  it  would 
greatly  facilitate  a separation  during  the  hours  of  recreation,  if  another  field  were  thrown 
into  their  recreation  ground,  would  it  not? — If  a separation  were  made,  it  would  be  india- 
pensahle  that  the  recreation  grounds  should  be  enlarged. 

69.  But  the  real  difficulty  of  wliich  you  speak  in  reference  to  something  like  the  tendency 
ot  the  pi^sent  airangement  to  keep  up  the  kind  of  feehng  characteristic  of  a multitude 
arises  rather  n-oin  the  shorter  intervals  of  recreation  when  they  are  walking  about  the  ctuad- 
rangle,_than  when  they  are  in  the  recreation  grounds?— It  is  prmcipally  to  the  hours  of 
recreation  that  I refer,  whether  in  the  recreation  grounds  or  the  quadrangle.  There  may 
be  some  other  occasions  when  they  meet  together  in  one  great  body,  and  are  not  obliged 

® ^7®  to  '^ery  solicitous  about  decorum  or  propriety  of  demeanoui-. 

70.  lo  what  foreign  schools  of  theology  are  you  referring  when  you  speak  of  this  sub- 
division into  circles  or  groups  ?~I  have  heard  that,  in  the  Propaganda  College  in  Rome 
toe  students  are  distoibuted  mto  separate  sections  or  cameratas.  As  to  circles  I am  aware 
that  m the  Irish  College  in  Rome  that  was  the  custom. 

. 7^- . immediate  advantage  which  you  think  would  be  derived  from  this  division 

1 into  cn-cles  or  gi-oups  would  be  rather  a constant  exercise  in  theological  discussion  ? That 

is  one  great  advantage. 

72.  In  other  words  they  would  discuss  theological  matters  in  English  or  in  Latin  2— In 
Latin.  ° 


As  to  discussion 
in  Englisli. 


Latin  preferable. 


Use  of  Latin  con- 
ducive to  precision 
of  tllOllgllt. 


Necessity  for  eulti- 
vation  of  Englisii. 


73.  In  the  same  way,  in  fact,  as  it  is  discussed  in  the  lecture  room  ? Yes. 

. there  would  be  no  advantage  derived  from  toeir  occasionally  discuss- 

ing those  matters  _m  English,  so  as  to  prepare  them  for  a full  explanation  of  their  ideas 
upon  matters  of  this  nature  in  their  future  intercoui-se  with  their  parishioners  ?— I thlnlr 
c early,  a,n  advantage  would  be  derivable  from  it,  but  still  Latin  being  the  language  in  which 
almost  all  the  theological  treatises  with  wliich  we  are  conversant  are  written ; that  language 
being  consecrated  to  theology,  it  would  be  impossible,  without  serious  inconvenieuce  in 
other  ways,  to  introduce  the  English  language  as  the  ordinary  medium  of  communication. 
An  a-ttem^it  to  use  the  English  language  in  any  hut  mere  popular  controversial  theology, 
would  soon  demonstrate  how  inadequate  it  is  to  convey  toe  meaning  embodied  so  cleaily 
and  fully  in  tlie  scholastic  fonns  of  expression. 

75.  Would  it  notruther  compel  them  to  toiiskte  tlieir  thoughts  more  distinctly  and 
■With  a better  understanding  of  the  matter,  than  when  they  use  simply  a repetition  of  the 
same  words  which  they  ha-ye  heard  in  the  lecture  ?— I think  the  Latin  language  is  in  itself 
so  expressive,  and  used  with  such  precision  by  the  schoolmen,  and  that  theii’  forais  of 
expression  are  so  clear,  and  become  by  use  so  familiar,  that  they  convey  very  distinctly  to 
the  minds  of  the  students  the  meaning  that  should  he  attached  to  them. 

do  not  think  that  it  leads  to  a land  of  technical  knowledge,  rather  than  one 
applicable  to  tJie  broader  concerns  of  life  ?— I do  not  think  it  can  be  called  technical  know- 
ledge ; for  the  mterrogation  of  the  professor  does  not  pursue  exactly  the  order  or  the  form 
in  which  the  questions  ai’e  proposed  in  the  text-book.  Mere  technical  knowledge  would 
be  easily  ascertained  in  that  way;  the  students  taken  out  of  the  track  of  mere  technical 
“'ot  possibly  give.'satisfactioniii  their  answers.  I have  no  doubt  that  the  use 
01  the  English  language  would  be  productive  of  great  convenience  in  habituating  the  stu- 
dents to  conve}'  tlieti  ideas  with  ease,  clearness,  and  2irecision ; and  we  sacrifice  that 
advantage  certainly,  but  tlien  we  consider  that  the  advantages  on  tlie  other  side  con- 
siderably preponderate.  Frequently  a professor  addresses  the  students  in  English — 
sometimes  during  an  entire  lecture,  and  a student  is  allowed  sometimes,  if  he  finds  it 
difficult  to  express  his  ideas  in  Latin,  to  speak  in  English. 

77.  Does  not  this  necessity,  which  you  apprehend,'  of  adhering  to  the  use  of  the  Latin 
language,  almost  exclusively,  in  theological  lectures,  lead  to  a strong  opinion  of  the  neces- 
sity oi  cultivatmg  the  English  language,  and  general  reading  connected  with  it  in  other 
depai-traents,  or  m private  studies  ? — Undoubtedly. 

78.  Do  you  conceive  that  sufficient  attention  is  paid  to  that  important  department  of 
English  study  V — I am  of  opinion  that  there  is  not  a sufficient  test  for  our  students’  atten- 
tion, or  of  then-  proficiency  in  the  English  language  as  afterwards.  Their  msti'uctions  are 
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giTen  in  the  English  langiinge  afterwards— in  the  classical  department  they  get  instructions  lan,  las,' 

m the  English  language,  and  there  is  a class  that  is  particularly  devoted  to  tliat  puiTDose  • ’ 

but  I think  that  the  great  difficulty  in  the  system  arises  from  the  want  of  previous  8. 

training.  Eev.ThomasFurlong. 

79.  Therys  a great  deioiency  on  the  part  of  the  students,  which  ought  properly  to  he  Necessity  otsao.lv. 

supphed  m the  preparatoiy  schools,  and  which  ought  not  to  be  required  at  Maynootlr  ? ing  deficiency  in  ^ 

Yes : Maynooth  College  having  been  established  as  a seminary  for  the  education  of  priests  Schools, 

and  not  primarily  as  a literary  institution,  tlie  great  object  of  our  College  necessai-ily  must 

be  to  train  young  men  for  the  Irish  mission ; therefore  their  ti-aining  should  comprise  that 
course  of  professional  instruction  which  is  necessary  to  prepare  them  for  the  proper  dis- 
charge of  their  missionary  duties.  On  that  account,  I should  say  that  theological  know- 
ledge, natural  and  moral  philosophy,  which  discipline  the  reasoning  faculty,  and  sacred 
eloquence,  are  the  branches  of  knowledge  which  a student  in  Maynooth  College  should 
have  particularly  in  view.  ° 

80.  You  think  that  it  is  not  the  particular  business  of  Maynooth  to  make  them  mere 
scholai’s,  but  to  train  them  in  their  duties  as  clergymen  ? — Yes. 

81.  You  conceive  that  the  possession  of  this  general  amount  of  literature,  whether  in 
Enghsh  or  m the  learned  languages,  is  a very  important  element  in  the  education  of  every 
priest  ( — I consider  it  most  important. 

j^d  you  think  that  no  additional  instruction  in  those  subsidiary  departments  could 
be  nimished  by  the  present  course  ? — It  is  a matter  that  I have  not  turned  my  attention 
to,  but  I thmk  it  would  be  most  desirable,  certainly,  that  they  should  he,  as  far  as  possible, 
framed  in  the  College  to  a competent  knowledge  and  use  of  the  English  language.  ' Englisli. 

83.  In  fact,  without  that  they  cannot  properly  discharge  their  duty  as  preachers  ? One 

of  their  principal  functions  is  that  of  preacliiiig. 

84.  Are  they  ^ected  at  dl  in  the  course  of  their  private  study  by  any  parties— are  any  Private  readiBs: 
books  recommended  for  their  private  reading  ?— There  is  a class  of  books  that  they  are  not 

allowed  to  use. 

85.  I meant  in  the  way  of  guidance  ? — I am  sure  that  the  Professor  of  the  English 
language  points  out  to  the  students  of  his  class  what  he  considers  to  be  the  most  useful 
works  mhis  department. 

86.  Do  the  Professors  of  Theology  advise  the  students  at  all  as  to  the  reading  of  books  Whotiier  students 
comectecl  with  their  tuture  life  which  may  not  be  perhaps  exactly  technical  as  connected  are  guided  in  the 
\ntu  the  particular  coiuse  tliat  they  ai-e  pm'suing,  such  as  courses  of  sermons  and  works  oti’oolis. 
oi  piivate  devotion  . — The  students  are  perfectly  well  acquainted  before  they  leave  the 

College  with  standard  works  of  that  kind. 

87.  But  yoii  do  not  consider  it  a part  of  the  duty  of  the  professors  to  assist  in  their 
moral  or  religious  ti-aining  at  aU  ? — I can  say  for  myseK,  that  whenever  an  opportunity 
occurs  ot  moulcatog  any  moral  or  religious  duty  connected  with  the  pastoral  office,  I 
always  avail  myself  of  it — I do  not  consider  tliat  it  falls  exactly  within  the  sphere  of  my 
own  duties,  but  I generally  avail  myself  of  every  opportunity  that  occiu-s  to  address  to  the 
students  some  remarks  with  reference  to  that  end ; once  or  twice  a year  I may  devote  the 
entu'e  tune  of  lectui’e  to  that  object. 

88.  Do  you  not  think  it  a very  important  element  in  the  work  of  the  CoUege  to  prepare 

me  ch^acter  of  an  individual  priest,  as  well  as  to  train  him  in  mere  head  learnincr?— I 
ebSge^^  essential,  considering  the  duties  that  a Catholic  clergyman  has  to  cUs- 

is  English  the  language  of  the  lectiu-e  room  ?— In  the  Ck.se.  in  which 
cutSn  ^ Scripture,  Church  Histoiy,  Natural  Philosophy,  and  of  English  Elo-  EngiisUis used. 

90.  That  is  a class,  merely  during  the  vacation ; is  it  not  ?— No. 

91.  Is  Enghsh  the  language  of  the  two  humanity  classes  ?— Yes. 

yow  aware  whether,  in  those  classes,  tliey  ever  translate  into  Enghsh  by  writing  ? 

T ^ ^ 1 J professor,  first  of  humanity  and  afterwards  of  rhetoric, 

^ constant  exercise  in  both  classes. 

seniv’p  that  system  of  ri-anslation  into  English  writing,  if  properly  followed  up, 

Euffliol-,  tlie  first  and  second  year,  that  the  students  should  become  acquainted  with 

uuob  S ordinary  rules  of  English  composition  ?— I always  looked  Englkl, composition 

language  ^ i-^seful  exercise  for  acquiring  a ready  and  correct  use  of  the  English 

liappeii,  tliat  if  the  business  of  these  lectures  or  these  classes  is  properly 
there  k t’  stpfioJifs  are  so  deficient  in  English  composition  ?— Whatever  deficiency  Defidenoy  of  stu- 

tliPiv  ascribe  it,  m a gi-eat  measm-e,  to  their  defective  education  previously  to 

aen  entrance  into  College.  ^ attributable  to  de- 

does  the  great  majority  of  students  enter?— They  are  divided,  at 
Ser  <o'd  Hmnanity  Classes;  I think  an  equal 

Humanity  Class  ’ Hhetonc  and  Logic  Classes,  the  minority  always  into  the 

96.  Is  the  language  of  the  Ehetoric  Class  English  ?— Yes. 

English  wAnlJ  f ^provement  in  the  present  system  by  wliicb  a knowledge  of 

which  I ^ promoted  m the  course  of  instruction  in  the  College?— It  is  a thing 
98  Yoult  considered  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  answer  the  question  satisfactorily. 

biateci,  did  you  not,  m a pai-t  of  your  written  answers,  that  it  might  be  said  that 
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Js/A  1853.  “the  present  S3'stem  of  discipline  was  somewhat  calculated  to  give  undue  promiiience'to 
mere  literary  training ; while  it  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  students  the  value  of 
Rev.Thoma'sFurlon"  hterary  attainments,  it  does  not  as  distinctly  convey  the  necessity  and  importance  of  the 
® ecclesiastical  spirit  and  perfection  which  it  is  their  duty  to  cultivate.”  Will  you  he  oood 
Preponderance  of  enough  to  develop  that  answer  a little  more  fully  ? — Our  system  of  literary  trainin(?has 

Jiteraiy  training,  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  so  promineut  a j^ai-t  of  our  collegiate  education  as  to  leave 

the  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  stirdents,  that  the  all-important  object  to  be  attained 
by  them  in  college  was  the  acquirement  of  knowledge.  It  is  not  that  we  by  any  means 
neglect  or  undervalue  moral  training,  but  at  the  same  time  I do  think,  on  account  of  the 
constant  application  to  stud3%  the  constant  succession  of  lectures,  constant  literary  occu- 
pation, witliout  a due  proportion  or  more  frequent  intermixture  of  religious  exercises  and 
occasional  relaxation,  that  our  system  is  calculated  to  make  that  impression,  and  that  some 
modification  of  it  in  the  way  suggested  might  be  made  with  advantage. 

Application  to  study  QJ).  Do  you  apprehend  that  the  application  to  study  is  rather  too  severe  and  too  con 
too  oontimiouj.  ?_I  think  ^ is  too  cojitinuons. 

100.  You  think  it  would  be  better  if  there  were  more  relaxation  ? — Yes ; and  more  time 
occasionally  devoted  to  religious  observances. 

101.  In  fact,  according  to  the  present  discipline  of  Ma3mooth,  the  President  is  precluded 
from  allowing  a vacant  day  as  occasion  might  arise? — Yes;  and  I think  that  such  exces- 
sive rigour  is  very  injurious  in  its  effects. 

102.  You  do  not  say  that  the  amount  of  literary  acquirement  is  too  great  in  the  result? 

No,  I do  not. 

Greek.  103.  With  regard  to  the  study  of  Greek,  do  you  thiuk  that,  practically,  the  Greek  that 

has  been  acquired  in  the  earlier  classes  is  retained  and  extended  in  subsequent  classes,  so 
that  there  is  any  considerable  number  of  young  men  who  leave  the  College  that  can  take 
up  a Greek  author  at  random  and  translate  it  without  a Lexicon? — I think  there  ai-e  not 
many. 

10-i.  Do  not  yon  think  it  a defect  in  a theological  college  that  there  should  not  be  some 

encouragement  given  to  the  continued  pursuit  of  so  important  a language  as  Greek? I 

think  that  if  the  cultivation  of  the  Greek  language  could  be  made  concomitant  with  the 
other  studies  of  the  College  it  would  be  an  advantage ; but  I thiuk  the  students  know  as 
much  Greek  as  they  require  for  the  prosecution  of  their  scriptural  and  theological  studies. 
I'reqnent  reference-  is  made,  in  the  Scripture  and  Tlieological  Classes,  to  the  Greek  text 
of  the  New  Testament  particularly,  and  I think  the  students  are  perfectly  well  able  to  ap- 
preciate any  of  those  references.  They  retain  sufficient  knowledge  of  Greek  to  understand 
and  aiqweciate  tiie  value  of  any  remark  that  may  be  made,  or  an3'-  argument  that  may  be 
deduced  from  the  Greek  text.  One  great  object  which  is  proposed  in  teaching  our  young 
men  the  Greek  language  is,  to  enable  them  to  ajiply  it  practically  to  their  theological  and 
scriptural  studies. 

Reiicr.al  taste  for  105.  _Do  you  conceive  that  a general  taste  for  literature,  especially  as  connected  with  the 
profession  of  tlieology,  would  be  an  advantage  in  forming  and  refining  the  character,  and 
of  occup3'ing  the  leisui'e  of  a priest  m his  mission  ? — I think  it  would  be  a great  advantage 
if  lie  had  such  a knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek,  as  to  find  a resource  and  relaxation  in  it 
after  the  labours  of  the  da,y ; but  I fear  it  would  be  difficult  indeed  for  him  to  retain, 
amidst  the  laborious  duties  and  distractions  of  a missionary  life,  such  a knowledge  of 
the  Greelc  or  Latin  language  as  would  make  the  reading  of  an  autlior  of  any  difficulty 
in  cither  language  so  easy  as  to  render  it  an  inviting  entertainment  and  recreation  of  mind 
for  him. 

lOfi.  Of  course,  if  practicall3',  their  attention  to  polite  letters  after  leaving  the  junior 
classes  is  entirely  intermitted,  it  would  be  a labour  to  I’eciu-  to  them.  Would  there  be  no 
possibility  of  accompau3-ing  the  severer  studies  with  some  little  reference  to  the  previous 
studies  ? — Indeed  1 tiiink  that  might  bo  done  without  any  serioun  inroad  upon  their  more 
strictly  professional  studies ; yet,  in  such  a large  establishment,  it  is  not  easy  to  introduce 
a new  class. 

Astociicoin'asiempnt  11)7.  Without  tliat,  would  there  not.be  some  means,  either  b3''  distribution  of  premiums 
lUcrnYur^^  recognition  of  proficiency  in  their  studies  in  the  Dunboyne  Establishment,  of 

stimulating  them  to  a private  continuance  of  study,  -which  at  the  time  of  quitting  the  junior 
classes  ivould  not  be  severe,  but  rather  in  the  nature  of  recreation  ? — The  studies  on  the 
Dunboyne  Establishment  are  at  present  very  severe,  and  the3'-  are,  m my  opinion,  sufficient 
to  engross  the  whole  time  and  attention  of  the  students.  Theology,  canon  law,  and  church 
histoi'3^  if  they  apply  diligently  to  them,  will  occupy  a gi’eat  part  of  their  time;  and  they 
must,  of  course,  keep  up  and  improve  their  knowledge  of  the  English  language  clming  that 
time.  Altogether,  I do  not  know  whether  it  would  be  practicable,  without  some  injury  to 
their  strictly  professional  studies. 

108.  Have  you  read  Professor  Gillie’s  proposal  with  regard  to  making  some  attendance 
on  the  Greek  Class,  during  the  senior  divinity  year,  a necessary  step  before  a student 
could  become  a candidate  for  the  Dimboyne  studentship? — No,  I have  not. 

Proposal  of  Greek  109.  He  proposes  that  no  person  shall  become  a candidate  for  the  Dunboyne  student- 
caiidTdato  unless  he  has  attended  a course  of  Greek  lectures  during  his  senior  divinity  year? — 

* ^ I_  cannot  say  hut  that  it  might  be  practicable.  As  it  is  a proposal  -which  I have  not  con- 

sidered, I am  not  prepared  to  offer  an  opinion  on  it.  I would  always  have  a difficulty 
in  interfering  with  any  established  system,  that  is  worldng  -well,  unless  I saw  a necessity 
for  it. 
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110.  It  IS  not  -n'orking  well  as  to  Greek,  is  it?— Yes,  so  far  that  eacli  student  is,  in  my  lo,/,  rv/nW  ift-a 

opinion,  able  to  understand  perfectly  a reference  to  the  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament  ' — ’ 

and  the  Septuagint,  or  a passage  of  the  holy  fethers.  8. 

111.  Has  tlie  fact  of  his  proficiency  in  the  Humanity  Class  any  serious  influence  on  a ®°'’-Ti>oninsFuriong 
man’s  chance  of  becoming  a Dimboyne  student,  afterum-ds : in  tlie  concursus,  is  that  looked 

to  much  ? — I think  not. 

llJ).  You  think  that  there  are  some  points  in  the  character  of  the  voung  men  to  be 
ti-ained  at  Maynootli  which  must  be  in  a certain  degree  decided  by  the  previous  education 
wliich  they  receive  before  coming  to  Maynootli  ?— I tliink  that  tlie  forming  of  the  character  Noco»itv  of  om., 
and  manners  of  the  students  depends  in  a great  measure  upon  their  previous  training  ratorv  training 
before  they  enter  hlayuooth.  It  is  impossible  to  expect,  if  young  men  are  sent  in  with 
habits  not  suitable  exactly  to  our  profession,  tliat,  during  their  course  in  Maynootli,  that 
defect  will  be  completely  remedied.  ’ 

113.  Should  you  think  that  the  process  would  be  better  pursued  by  colleges  in  which 
the  young  men  would  mix  toge^er— laymen  and  future  ecclesiastics  together— or  by 

exclusively  ecclesiastical  seminaries? — I think  that  exclusively  ecclesiastical  semiuai-ies  Ecclesiastical  «oniL 
would  be  better,  as  preparatory  schools  for  ecclesiastics.  naries  preferable. 

114.  Then  your  opinion  is,  that  the  training  from  the  earliest  period  that  a hoy  can 

receive  Irammg,  ought  to  have  regard  to  the  ecclesiastical  character  which  he  is  afterwards 
hkely  to  fill  ? I think  that  the  earlier  the  period  at  which  such  ti'aining  is  commenced 
so  much  the  better  for  tlie  formation  of  the  clerical  character.  ’ 

115.  You  are  aciiuainted  witli  the  preparatory  establishment  at  Castleknock,  are  you  Castleknock 
not ! — i es. 

lie.  In  Castleknock  there  is  a lay  department,  is  tliere  not  ?— Lay  hoys  are  educated 
there.  I do  not  Imow  that  there  is  a distinct  department  for  them. 

117.  At  all  events,  Castleknock  is  the  college  in  wliich,  not  merely  persons  destined  for 
the  ecclesiastical  state,  but  also  those  who  are  destined  for  lay  professions,  are  educated? 

— Yes. 

118.  There  is  no  objection,  as  far  as  your  experience  goes,  to  the  system  of  training 

pursued  there,  having  regard  to  the  class  of  people  who  come  from  Castleknodc  to 
Maynootli  ?— Indeed,  as  fai*  as  I know  them,  I think  they  are  well  educated  ; and  if  we 
had  a number  of  such  establishments  through  the  country,  it  would  be  a great  blessin«^ 
mdeed.  ® 

119.  Therefore,  there  would  be  no  serious  objection  to  the  intermixture  which  has  been  Ko  sorinus  obioctum 

spoken  of  ?— By  no  means:  no  serious  objection.  to  mi.Ked system  i« 

120.  You  wish  that  tlie  young  men  should  not  come  to  you  without  havin"  gone  pre-  cilucji- 

viously,  through  a civilizing  process  ?— Yes  ; I think  it  is  impossible  for  ns,  if  that  is  not 

the  case,  to  accomplish  tliat  very  important  object. 

121.  Ihe  vt;!'}’'  fact  of  their  being  assembled  in  such  large  unmbers  at  Slai'iiooth  is 
against  the  training  of  their  manners,  is  it  not  ?— Yes  ; I have  no  doubt  of  it. 

122.  In  several  of  the  diocesan  seminaries,  lay  pupils  are  educated,  ai-e  they  not  as  well 
as  ecclesiastical? — Y’es,  they  are. 

123.  Is  that  tlie  case  ivith  the  seminary  at  Carlow?— I believe  so.  Carlow—Annagl.. 

lo-'  at  Armagh  ?— Yes  ; it  is  generally  so,  I think,  in  onr  seminaries. 

12u.  You  have  stated,  m one  of  your  answers,  that  .you  know  three  or  four  schools 
where  young  lads  are  educated  for  Maynootli  College,  and  you  slionld  say  tliat  the  average 
expense  of  education  in  those  schools  is  jgl.'io.  Does  that  expense  include  the  expense  Expense  of  prepara- 
ot  the  wJioIe  course  of  preparatory  education  ?— Y^es,  that  is  what  I meant.  tovy  eihieation.' 

126.  How  do  yon  estimate  that  .=^1 50  : it  appeiu’s,  for  instance,  that  the  stipend  fora 
boarder  is  £20  ?— I estimate  it  by  the  expense  of  each  single  year.  I should  say  tliat  an 
average  of  three  or  four  years’  education  is  re<iuisite  for  the  preparation  of  a voung  lad  for 
Maynooth  College  ; say  he  pays,  during  that  time,  £20  or  £25  ; in  some  iilaces,  as  for 
instance,  Castleknock,  £30  per  annum,  and  there  arc  contingent  expenses,  which  raise 
the  gross  amount  to  the  average  I have  mentioned. 

127.  YVhat  do  you  estimate  the  chai-ge  at  Ciixlow  to  he  ?— I should  say,  for  four  or  five  Carlow 
years,  not  less  than  £150  or  £200. 

128.  What  is  the  annual  stipend  at  Carlow  ?— I cannot  say  precisely  : £25  or  £30. 

129.  Are  you  aware  tliat  it  was  stated  in  the  evidence  given  on  the  foraicr  Inquiry,  that 

*1  Carlow  was  25  guineas  a year,  besides  extra  expenses,  travelling,  and  so 

lorth  r — I think  that  is  about  the  sum. 

number^  good  many  students  are  educated  in  day  schools,  are  they  not?— YYs,  a great 

In  rV ' think  in  klaynooth  sufficient  attention  is  paid  to  the  instruction  of  students  instruction  .at 

n Church  ceremonies?— I believe  provision  has  been  made  lately  for  increased  instruction  in  church 

^Jepariment.  The  deans  have  been  directed  to  give  formal  lectures,  at  stated 
wQies,  to  the  students  on  the  Church  services. 

ni-pS  attention  paid  generally  to  the  students,  so  as  to  form  them  into  good 

Tnrl«D  1 preaching  when  they  get  out  on  their  missions  as  clergymen  ?— 

to  mrth.t  improvement  in  our  system  in  tliat  respect.  ^It  seems  Preachiug. 

that  ^ get  sufficient  preparatory  instruction  for  the  discharge  of 

the  time  when  tliey  are  most  capable  of  understanding  and  aimre- 
rn-ovilm^  ^ ^ ^^''^"eed  period  of  their  course.  There  is  not  sufficient 

preach^  ^ training  them  to  become  useful  and  effective 
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BcT.  Thos.  Furlong. 


Training  in  tiio 
givingof  cateclietieal 
instruction. 


Catcoinsing  in 
parish  Cliurcli. 


Want  of  sufficient 
, training  in  tliis  ro- 
Kpcct  a defect  in 
Maynootli  system. 


Sormoua  proneiicd 
by  tlie  students. 


Distinct  class  of 
sacred  oratory 
desirable. 


133.  In  fact,  if  a clergyman  goss  out  of  Maynooth  without  having  a sufficient  training 
in  that  pai’ticular,  it  makes  him  unwilling, .does  it  not,  to  dischai'ge  that  duty  afterwards?— 
Naturally  it  does.  Indeed  I consider  the  establishment  of  a class  of  Sacred  Eloquence  a 
desideratum  in  our  system.  The  students  would  then  be  regularly  trained,  and  get  lu-e- 
cise  instruction  in  that  department. 

134.  The  Commissioners  have  been  informed  that  it  is  the  custom  in  other  ecclesiastical 
colleges  to  train  the  students  to  give  catechetical  instructions.  Is  that  ever  done  in  May- 
nooth  ? — It  was  done  when  I was  a student,  but  it  is  not  at  present.  There  was  a half 
hour  devoted  every  week  to  it.  Two  students  prepared  each  a catechetical  instruction  or 
what  might  more  properl}'^  be  called  an  exhortation,  which  continued  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour;  and  at  the  end  the  Professor  of  Sacred  Scriptui'e  made  some  critical  remarks  upon 
the  discourses  that  had  been  delivered,  and  suggested  some  improvement  in  tlie  matter  or 
form  of  them. 

135.  Is  that  practice  totally  disused  now  ? — It  is  altogether. 

136.  Do  you  think  it  most  desirable  to  have  some  provision  made  for  that  purpose? 

Yes ; for  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  a clergyman's  duty. 

137.  The  Commissioners  have  been  informed  tliat  in  the  semmary  of  St.  Sulpice  the 
students  go  to  the  parish  clinrch  to  catechise  the  children.  Could  that  be  done  by  tlie 
students  in  the  last  school  of  theology  in  Maynooth  with  advantage? — It  does  not  strike 
me  as  very  practicable. 

138.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a breach  of  discipline  to  allow  them  out  of  the  College  ? 

No,  by  no  means  a breach  of  discijiline.  It  would  be  more  or  less  an  interference  with 
our  system  of  discipline,  and  therefore  it  should  be  considered  whether,  when  the  oppor- 
tunities of  exercise  are  distributed  amongst  a large  number  of  students,  the  advantao'e  to  be 
derived  by  each  would  he  commensurate  with  the  inconvenience  that  would  follow. 

139.  Assuming  there  is  at  present  no  instruction  given  for  the  purpose  of  impai’ting  a 
facility  in  giving  catechetical  instruction,  is  it  not  desirable  that  it  should  he  done?— I 
think  that  it  is  in  itself  most  desirable. 

140.  Is  it  not  an  essential  part  of  the  priest’s  duty  to.  do  it  himself,  or  see  it  done  bv 
others  ? — Yes. 

141.  As  an  essential  part  of  the  pastoral  duty,  is  it  taught  at  hlaynooth? — My  opinion 
is,  that  a want  of  proper  training  for  the  dischai'ge  of  that  duty  of  the  ministry  is  a defect 
in  our  system.  Wlien  I was  Professor  of  Rhetoric,  I frequently  adverted  to  the  necessity 
of  clergymen  giving  the  people  simple,  practical,  solid  instruction  in  their  ordinary  duties, 
and  explained  the  method  according  to  which  it  should  be  done. 

143  Ap])l3dng  myself  to  two  parts  of  the  priest’s  duty — preaching  or  exhorting  tlie  con- 
gregation from  the  pulpit  or  from  the  altar,  and  giving  catechetical  insti’uction  to  the  youth 
as  they  grow  up.  With  respect  to  those  two  distinct- portions  of  the  pastoral  function, 
what  instruction  of  a practical  character  is  given  for  the  acquisition  of  the  means  of  fulfil- 
ling either  of  those  duties  at  Maynooth? — The  matter  of  such  instruction  must  he  had 
from  theology.  As  to  tlie  manner — in  the  English  Class,  I am  sure  instruction  of  tliat  kind 
is  given  ; hut  the  professor  of  that  department  -will  be  better  able  on  that  head  to  inform 
the  Coinmis.sioners.  Similar  instruction  is  given,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  subject,  in  the 
Rhetoric  Class.  I have  said,  tliat  a principal  object  with  me,  when  a professor  in  that 
class,  was  to  inculcate  the  importance,  and  prescribe  the  mode  of  that  kind  of  instruction. 
Afterwards  the  young  men,  during  their  di\'inii,y  course,  ai-e  obliged  to  prepare  sennons, 
and  to  deliver  them  in  public,  and  those  sermons  are  mostly  of  a very  practical  character. 

143.  How  often? — There  are  four  sermons  each  Sunday  during  tiie  year.  The  Dunr 
hoyne  students  preach  on  the  principal  festivals.  There  are  four  sermons  each  Sunday, 
and  they  are  commented  on  at  the  conclusion  by  one  of  the  students  and  a superior. 

144.  Is  the  instruction  to  which  iny  question  pointed  supplied  in  any  other  way  than  in 
the  English  Class,  and  the  Rhetoric  Glass  ? — I am  not  aware  at  present  of  any  other. 

145.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  it  is  inadequate  to  effect  the  object  ? — I think  an  additional 
class,  ill  wliich  the  precise  object  wmuld  be  to  give  such  instruction,  would  be  most 
desirable. 

140.  Do  not  you  think  it  essential? — I consider  it  so  desirable  that  I may  call  it  to  be 
essential. 

147.  That  is  with  a view  to  preaching ; giving  instructions  in  the  matter  of  sermons,  in 
composition  and  diction — the  putting  of  sermons  together  ? — Tlie  matter  and  the  mode 
both. 

148.  With  respect  to  acquiring  a facility  of  giving  catechetical  instruction  to  youth,  as 
contradistinguished  from  preaching  to  an  adult  or  a mixed  congregation,  w'hat  instruction 
is  given  now  in  Maynooth  ? — My  own  idea  is,  that  the  style  of  instruction  that  would  be 
suited  generally  to  the  people  is  precisely  that  that  would  bo  accommodated  also  to 
children,  if  not  very  young,  that  is,  simply  to  explain  the  Cliristian  doctrine  in  a clear  and 
simple  mniiuer,  without  using  language  or  forms  of  expression  beyond  their  comprer 
liensiou. 

149.  I applied  myself  in  my  question  entirely  to  the  catechetical  instruction  of  the  young 
in  inculcating  the  tenets  of  Christianity,  and  the  tenets  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  in 
particular.  Cau  that  he  so  -well  acquired  in  any  way  as  by  frequent  practice  ? — I think 
that  practice  is  necessary  for  aequiiing  a facility;  more  necessaiy  than  mere  theory. 

150.  Does  not  it  occur  to  you,  if  it  could  be  done  consistently  with  discipline,  that  it 
would  be  desirable  to  have  the  practice  prevailing  at  Maynooth  which  prevails  at  St.  SulpicOs 
namely,  giving  catechetical  instruction  to  children  who  required  it  in  the  neighbourhood 
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of  the  College  ?— I think  it  would  be  most  desirable  to  give  them  some  such  exorcise';  But  inh  october  18D8 

I suggest  & doubt  merely  as  to  its  practicability  in  our  College,  because,  in  such  a large'  ’ 

community,  any  thing  that  interferes  with,  the  ordinary  movements  of  the  machinery  is 

calculated  to  disturb  the  uniform  observance  of  discipline.  Kev.ThomasFuriong. 

151.  How  could  the  withdrawal  of,  for  instance,  six  or  eight  students  each  Sunday,  for 

an  hour  or  two,  to  catechise  in  the  chapel,  interfere  with  tlie  machinery  or  discipline  of 
Jlayiiooth?— It  so  happens,  that  the  time  at  which  this  exercise  should  be  performed  is  oweetious  to  the 
concurrent  with  tiie  tune  of  vespers  in  the  College ; and  in  our  community  the  idea  pre-  suggested  metJiod  of 
Tads,  and  is  strongly  impressed  upon  us,  that  it  is  a very  inconvenient  tiling  that  any  t’w  students 

member  of  the  community  should  bo  absent  from  those  important  duties  of  class,  high  fo^thepunw^ 
mass,  vespers,  &c.  catechising: 

152.  If  the  instruction  which  has  been  spoken  of  be  important  in  the  training  of  the 
students,  could  not  an  arrangement  bo  made  by  which  the  observances  at  Jlayiiooth  could 
be  accommodated  to  that  practice  of  the  Church  ?— I think  it  could  absolutely  be  done. 

153.  'Would  not  the  practice  be  rather  consi.stent  with  what  is  taught  at  Maynooth  with 
respect  to  the  duties  to  be  afterwards  practised  by  the  priest  ? — It  would  bo  perfectly  con- 
sistent, but  I was  alluding  to  the  repugnance  winch  I think  there  is  m our  system  to  the 
introduction  of  any  extrinsic  function  of  that  kind. 

154.  Is  there  any  thing  in  that  observance  objectionable  except  the  fact  that  it  is  extrin- 

sic ?— 1 do_  not  know  that  it  would  have  a beneficial  influence  on  our  discijiline ; I think 
that  the  uniform  attendance  of  the  students  at  each  duty,  free  from  the  interference  of  any 
other  obligation,  has  a very  salutary  effect  upon  the  discipline  of  the  College.  ^ 

■ 155.  How  do  you  think  tlie  fact  of  administering  catecJietical  instruction  to  children  on 
a Sunday  would  have  a contrary  effect  ?— You  would  have  a number  of  students  outside 
the  precincts  of  the  College,  and  not  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  superior  at  the  time 

156.  Would  there  be  any  objection  to  the  dean  going  with  them  ?— I think  that  would 
be  practically  impossible. 

15T.  Would  it  be  any  personal  inconvenience  to  the  dean?— No.  I think,  however  it 
could  not  conveniently  be  done.  ’ 

158.  Do  you  mean  that  he  could  not  be  spared  for  an  hour  or  two  on  Sundays  to  attend 
the_  students  in  performing  that  duty.  The  question  applies  to  students  at  an  advanced 
period  of  then*  course,  when  they  have  attained  a certain  age  and  experience ; and  would 
there  be  any  material  disturbance  of  the  discipline  at  Jlayiiooth  by  their  performiim-  tliat 
duty,  learning  that  important  part  of  their  priestly  functions  by  its  practicdl  exercise  I 
think  that  to  send  out  a number  of  young  men  regularly,  without  any  supervision  whatever, 
might  he  attended  with  unpleasant  consequences. 

. 153.  Would  it  be  impossible  to  give  that  supervision  if  it  were  necessary? Not  strictly 

impossible ; but  I tliiiik  it  would  be  so  inconvenient,  that  you  might  deem  it,  moraily  speak- 
ing, impossible. 

ICO.  What  is  the  inconvenience  to  which  you  refer?— The  inconvenieiico  is  this,  that 
you  should  have  a dean  to  superintend  them  who  has  his  duties  in  the  college  to  attend  to 
at  the  same  time ; he  should  be  absent  from  his  duties  for  an  hour  or  two  overy  Sunday, 
and  such  absence  of  the  dean  would  be  productive  of  incouvenieiico. 

161.  There  are  several  deaus,  aProsidont,  and  a Vice-President ; could  not  some  of  them 
be  spared  froin  the  College  two  hours  on  the  Sunday  nioraing  ?— They  have,  as  I have  said, 
their  fixed  duties  to  perform,  within  the  College.  I do  not  say  that  it  is  absolutely  impos- 
sible tor  them  to  perfovni  this  additional  duty  of  superintendence  : but  1 liavc  seen  extra 

uties  of  that  kind  prescribed  out  of  the  regular  course ; and  .though  they  were  practicable, 
stiU  they  became,  in  detail,  subsequently,  very  inconvenient.  It  would  be  no  barm,  I 
suppose,  to  inaiie  the  experiment. 

162.  The  senior  class  of  Dunboyne  students  is  composed  entirely  of  priests,  is  it  not  ? 


163.  Might  not  those  be  sent  out  to  accompany  each  division  of  the  young  men  ?— That 

might  be  done.  J ’o 

164.  In  fact  you  consider  that  there  would  be  considerable  risk  to  the  discipline  of  the 

0 ego  and  also  to  the  young  meu? — I do  not  consider  the  inconvenience  to  be  such  as 
snoiild  altogether  deter  from  tlie  trial  of  the  plan  suggested,  but  I do  apprehend  that  it 
would  not  ultimately  bo  found  pracucablo.  It  would  be  quite  at  variance  with  the  system 
p rsuc  at  Jlayiiooth.  The  greatest  ditficulty  is  felt  in  allowing  any  number  of  students 
so  be  absent  from  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  college. 

ifrt'  Gxa-inincd  before  the  lonner  Commission,  were  you  not  ? — Yes. 

, . ^ acces.sion  to  the  Dunboyne  Class  was  not  an  object  of  very  much 

momon  : ivas  it  ?— I remember  having  answered  to  that  effect  on  the  occasion  referred 
virl„.n  misconstruction.  I meant  to  speak  for  myself  indi- 

1 not  that  the  appointment  was  not  in  itself  an  object  of  ambition. 
he, . ’^^8;  ib  some  degree,  an  object  of  ambition? — Naturally  it  should 

’ 80  much  then  as  it  is  now,  in  one  respect.  • 

on  tii  n distinctly  an  object  of  ambition  than  it  was  then  ?— The  students 

1 f io  JJ^nPoyno  Establishment  receive  now  a much  larger  salary  tlian  they  did  then. 

aufl  you  believe  that  that  Establishment,  endowed  as  it  is  now,  will  have  a useful 

of  ■whole  body  of  students?—!  tliinlc  it  is  a very  important  part 

, ^‘'ihbsliment : it  gives  a great  stimulus  to  the  studies  of  the  College. 
intheVl.!'^  ^ considerable  experience  of  the  College,  is  there  any  change 

none.  doctrines  tauglit  upon  dubious  points  within  your  knowledge  ?— I know  of 


Dimboyno  Estab- 
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in.  The  same  spirit  prevails  novf  which  did  at  the  time  of  the  former  investigation 
Yes ; I am  not  aware  of  any  difference,  save  that  a more  decided  bias  prevails  generally  ia 
favour  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  and  his  authority  in  spiritual  matters. 

172.  In  regard  to  those  points  which  are  commonly  called  the  Gallican  points — I do  not 
moan  those  that  particularly  relate  to  the  Gallican  Church  as  the  Gallican  Ciiurch,  hut  the 
general  current  of  Gallican  doctrine — docs  the  same  kind  of  opinion  prevail  in  the  teach- 
ing of  the  College  now  as  before  ? — I may  say  that  it  is  precisely  the  same  doctrine,  like 
Gallican  points  are  embodied  principally  in  the  four  famous  articles  drawn  up  and  subscribed 
by  the  French  bishops  in  the  year  lb82.  They  declared — Firstly.  That  kings  and  princes 
could  not  be  deposed,  nor  their  subjects  released  from  the  allegiance  due  to  them  by  the 
authority  of  the  keys  of  the  Church.  Secondly.  That  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance, affirming  the  superiority  of  General  Councils  over  the  Pope,  were  to  be  held  firm 
and  inviolate.  Thirdly.  That  the  use  of  the  apostolic  power  was  to  bo  regulated  by  the 
canons..  Fourthly.  That  the  decision  of  the  Pope  was  not  to  be  held  irreversible,  unless 
confirmed  by  the  approval  of  the  universal  Chui'ch.  The  first  article  is  hold  by  us,  and 
averred  on  oath.  IVith  regard  to  the  rest,  they  are  considered  now,  as  before,  subjects 
for  discussion  outside  the  strict  boundary  of  Catholic  faith  : though  generally  there  pre- 
vails a higher  view  withregard  to  the  prerogative  cf  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  within  the  spiritual 
domain  which  properly  belongs  to  him. 

173.  In  regard  to  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  the  same  doctrine  prevails  now  as  then  ? 

The  same  doctrine  prevails  as  to  the  power  of  the  Pope  over  temporal  rights  of  sovereigns, 
wo  hold  the  same  doctrine  that  was  always  held  in  the  College. 

174.  "With  regard  to  another  point  in  which  the  State  is  perhaps  less  directly  interested, 
namely,  that  of  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  speaking  ex  cathedra,  of  himself  to  make  an 
article  of  faitli,  which  was  alluded  to  in  the  former  investigation,  is  the  same  opinion  gene- 
rally held  as  before  ? — The  course  which  I pursue  is  simply  to  state,  that  it  is  not  an 
article  of  Catholic  belief,  and  that  each  person  ia  free  to  follow  whatever  opinion  may 
seem  to  him  more  probable.  I then  . explain  the  arguments  on  either  side,  without  giving 
a decided  opinion  upon  the  question. 

175.  You  convey  no  distinct  opinion  of  your  own  upon  it? — I develop  the  arguments 
that  appear  to  me  to  bo  the  strongest  in  favour  of  the  infallibility  of  tbc  Pope,  I thou  point 
cut  those  that  seem  to  have  the  greatest  weight  on  the  other  side. 

176.  In  fact,  you  do  not  feel  it  your  duty,  as  a Professor,  to  throw  your  weight  into  tho 
scale  very  distinctly  with  regard  to  the  one  or  the  other  view  of  this  question? — No; 
though  the  manner  in  ■which  I propose  the  arguments  may  indicate  to  which  side  I 
incline. 

177.  But  upon  many  free  opinions  the  professors  do  declare  a distinct  conclusion  of 
their  own ; do  they  not? — Yes,  they  state  what  opinion  appears  to  them  to  be  the  more 
probable. 

178.  In  regard  to  the  question  of  the  temporal  power  of  tho  Pope,  do  they  deliver 
distinct  opinions  ? — Yes ; that  he  has  not  any. 

179.  Do  you  still  make  use  of  tho  treatise  of  Dr.  Delahogue,  “ De  Ecclesia  ?” — We  do. 

180.  lie  lays  down  this  proposition  in  his  treatise  “ De  Ecclesia” — “ Christus  Petro  ot 
succcssoribus  cjus  aut  Eccicsim  nullam  concessit  potostatem  directam  vcl  indircctam  in 
llcguin  temporalia  : proindequo  isti  nunquain  auctoritate  clavium,  etiara  inclirecte  deponi 
possimt,  aut  corum  siibditi  a fide  et  obodientia  illis,  debita  eximi  ac  dispeiisari.”  Has  that 
])roposition  been  constantly  maintained  by  the  professors  at  klaynooth  in  their  lectures  on 
dogmatic  theology,  so  far  as  you  know  or  believe,  since  the  time  when  you  were  examined 
in  1826  ? — It  has. 

181.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  state  whether  you  have  any  reason  to  apprehend 
that  a contrary  principle,  or  a principle  in  any  dcgi'ce  clashing  with  that  laid  down  in  Dr. 
Delahogue,  is  entertained  by  any  of  the  students  at  Jlaynooth  ? — I am  convinced  that 
there  is  no  student  at  Jlaynooth  who  holds  the  opposite  doctiine.  I cannot,  of  course, 
speak  positively  for  every  single  individital ; but  I have  a very  strong  belief  that  there  is 
not  one  student  ivho  holds  a contrary  opinion. 

1 82.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  student  who  held  an  opposite  opinioir  ? — Never. 

183.  You  -were  asked  on  a former  occasion  this  question,  “ Suppose  the  Pope  were  now 
to  issue  a sentence  of  deposition  against  the  king,  and  to  publish  an  order  directing  tho 
Koman  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland  to  inculcate  upon  the  people  that  it  was  their  duty,  in 
consequence  of  that  deposition,  to  withdi'aw  their  allegiance  from  the  king ; which  do  you 
think  would  bo  the  duty  of  the  priests  in  that  case — to  obey  the  Pope,  or  to  resist  him. 
and  your  answer  was,  “ should  tho  Pope  issue  such  a sentence,  which  I am  confident  he 
never  will,  I think  it  would  be  their  duty  to  resist  him.”  Is  that  tho  answer  that  you 
would  give  now  ? — Yes. 

184.  You  were  also  asked,  “Suppose  the  Pope  were  to  threaten  the  clergy  with  an 
excommunication  if  they  did  not  obey  tho  command  which  has  been  stated,  would  you 
conceive,  in  that  case,  that  tho  excommunication  was  a lawful  or  an  unlawful  excommunica- 
tion?” and  you  then  answered,  “I  should  consider  the  excommunication  to  be  unjust, 
and  by  no  means  obligatory,  or  of  any  force  whatsoever.”  Is  that  the  answer  that  you 
would  give  now  ? — It  is. 

185.  Supposing  the  Pope  were  to  thi*eatcn  the  clergy  with  excommunication  if  they 
did  not  obey  the  command  referred  to  with  regard  to  the  temporal  affairs  of  this  kingdom, 
would  they  be  under  obligation  to  obey  that  command  or  not  ? — The  fixed  principle  irom 
which  every  answer  to  a question  of  that  kind  must  flow,  is,  that  the  Pope  has  no  power 
whatever  in  temporal  matters  in  this  country,  that  is  to  say,  no  power  of  jurisdiction  ® 
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lias  no  power  of  jm-isdiction  as  a temporal  sovereign.  We  arc  not  liis  subjects  in  temporal  1217,  October  1853 

matters,  and  he  has  no  right  to  prescribe  as  a temporal  sovereign  anv  course  of  conduct  to  ’ 

us  with  regard  to  mere  temporal  duties,  our  obligations  to  the  throne'  or  private  obligations  S' 

arising  from  our  relations  with  cacli  other-.  He  has  no  right  to  dictate  to' us  in  tliat 
character,  and  to  require  obedience  from  us  as  subjects,  but  ho  has  a right  to  direct  us  in 
the  way  of  deciding  whether  any  moral  act  is  or  is  not  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of 
the  Gospel. 

186.  Has  he  any  control  over  you  excc2>t  in  articles  of  faith  ?— And  morals.  JurisdicUon  of  the 

187.  Then  the  questions  of  nicety  that  might  arise  would  bo  those  in  which  questions  of  coufinod  to 

polities  might  appear  to  be  mixed  up  with  questions  of  morals?— The  Pope  has  no  right  amfnwrals^ 

to  interfere  in  purely  political  affairs— none  whatever:  Ire  can  decide  an  abstract  question, 
whether  a certain  course  of  conduct  on  any  occasion  would  conflict  with  the  laws  of 
morality,  or  be  in  accordance  with  them,  in  the  same  way  tliat  any  moralist  could,  but 
with  a higher  sanction  and  authority  ; but  wo  do  trot  allow,  nor  docs  the  Pope  claim,  anv 
authority  sircb  as  a superior  exercises  over  a subject  in  any  political  matter. 

188.  He  could  give  no  gerreral  power  of  direction  as  to  any  irolitical  matter,  could  he  ? 

He  could  give  no  general  power  of  direction,  only  inasmuch  as  he  is  the  supreme  authority 
from  which  we  receive  tire  exposition  of  the  natural  and  divine  law. 

189.  He  could  only  interfere  with  politics  so  far  as  they  come  within  the  province  of  Limits  of  his  inter- 

morals? — Yes.  fei-oiieein  politics. 

190.  You  -would  say,  then,  that  the  interference  of  a priest  would  be  limited  by  tire  same  Interfei-onceof  tiie 
considerations,  except  so  far  as  ho  acts  as  a citizen'? — A priest  may  iirtcrfcre  without  ia  politics, 
exercising  authority,  that  is,  the  authority  of  a temporal  superior.  As  sucli  ho  has  no 

authority,  and  a parish  priest,  as  such,  has  no  right  to  command  his  parishioners,  or  to 
guide  or  direct  them  with  temporal  authority  in  political  matters. 

191.  Has  he  any  authority  except  -u-hcro  the  question  is  one  either  of  faith  or  of 
morals?— No  ; of  course  the  exercise  of  the  franchise  is  amoral  duty. 

192.  The  qrption  is,  as  a priest,  has  he  a right  ?— As  a priest  he  has  no  right  whatever 
to  command  his  parishioners  to  adopt  any  line  of  conduct — 110  right  whatever,  OJily  inas- 
much as  ho  can  explain  to  them  what  course  of  conduct  is  in  accordance  or  at  variance 
with  the  obligations  of  morality.  His  duty  as  a parish  priest  is  that  of  a teacher  of  morals. 

193.  In  short,  in  reference  to  the  exercise  of  the  franchise,  he  would  have  a riglit  to  Lxerciso  of  the 
point  out  generally  what  were  the  moral  duties  in  exercising  it,  that  it  should  be  exercised 

according  to  the  conscience  of  the  person  wdio  enjoyed  it ; but  ho  would  have  no  ri^-ht  or 

power  to  point  out  A B as  a candidate  whom  the  elector  ought  to  support,  and  by  that 

means  impose  a mandatory  obligation  to  give  that  candidate  his  vote  ?— A priest  may  be 

regarded  as  a man  possessing  ordinary  intelligence  and  ordinary  opportunities  of  hnowin«- 

the  fitness  of  any  candidate  for  the  office  of  representation,  lie  has  a right  to  offer  his  Principles  regulating 

opinion  and  advice  with  regard  to  the  candidate  that  seems  to  him  to  possess  qualifications  ipsitupato  inter- 

the  most  necessary  and  desirable  for  the  fulfilment  of  tlic  trust  to  which  he  aspires ; but  n-UhTspeS'tJ'dc^ 

should  he  go  further  and  command  his  parishioners  by  virtue  of  the  authority  tliat  ho  tious. 

possesses  to  adopt  this  candidate  and  no  other,  lie  transgresses  the  limits  of  his  duty. 

19-1.  And  still  more  if  he  introduces  a spiritual  sanction,  bv  threatening  to  -withhold  the 
offices  of  religion  in  any  -way,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  his  instructions  proliibit, 
or_  otherwise  ? — These  grievous  spiritual  penalties  never  can  bo  inflicted  except  for  a 
^icrous  crime  ; and  in  political  matters  there  is  such  room  for  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  relative  fitness  of  candidates,  that  a case  cannot  frequently  occur  in  which  a person 
by  adopting  a course  different  from  that  which  the  priest  suggests,  would  be  considered  to 
have  committed  such  a crime  as  would  -ivarrant  the  use  of  ecclesiastical  censures.  It  is 
only  a crime  that  is  clearly,  openly,  and  grievously  at  vailance  with  moral  duty,  that  is  fit 
ma.tter  for  ecclesiastical  censures. 

iutcrferenco  of  that  kind  -\\'ould  naturally  expose  the  priest  to  the  correction, 
ot  his  bishop?— It  would,  and  ought  to  do  so.  I do  not  say  tliat  a priest  has  not  a strict 
nglit  to  form  an  opinion,  and  to  express  it,  too,  in  conformity  with  the  rules  of  prudence, 
by  -winch  every  right  must  be  regulated. 

196.  The  opinions  which  you  have  been  just  now  expressing  are  those  which  would 
guide  your  general  teaching  at  Jlaynooth  in  regard  to  the  civil  duties  of  the  priesthood  ? 

— Ve  rarely  enter  into  the  detailed  consideration  of  these  matters,  because  we  deem  it  Tc.ichiii"  of  tiic 
better  to  lay  down  the  general  principle  which  I adverted  to  : that  is  to  say,  tliat  a priest  Collogu  cu  these 
6liould_  confine  himself  very  generally  within  the  sjfiiere  of  his  own  duties.  In  the  present 
condition  of  the  country,  it  might  not  be  very  prudent  for  us  to  be  too  importunate  in 
inculcating  this  or  that  line  of  duty,  or  explaining  circumstantially  obligations  which  the 
students  must  sufficiently  infer  from  the  general  principles  that  are  laid  down. 

Yo’J-  think  that  the  general  coui-se  of  conduct  becoming  a good  citizen  and  a priest 
would  be  sufficiently  pointed  out  and  understood  by  those  who  had  passed  through  the 
eaching  01  Maynooth  to  make  any  deviation  from  such  a course  sensible  to  their  own 
conscience  ? — Yes. 

198.  The  tendency  of  your  teaching,  .as  I understand,  is  to  inculcate  in  those  lessons  the 

pincipies -which  you  have  mentioned  upon  the  students  whom  you  are  instructing? Yes. 

£ “ 18., that  a priest  has  a defined  sphere  marked  out  for  himself,  and  he  is  to  con- 

e inmselt  to  it,  unless  some  very  urgent  necessity,  -wliich  can  only  be  determined  bv 
circumstances,  forces  him  out  of  it. 

subscribe  to  the  principle  that  it  is  no  article  of  the  Catholic  faith  that 
tue  J?ope  IS  mfalhble  ?— I do. 
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8. 

Rcv.ThomasFurlong. 


Sense  in  wliicli  the 
infallibility  of  the 
Pope  is  held  by  thosc 
who  adopt  tiuit 
opinion. 


Power  to  release 
from  nllcgianco 
never  taught  nor  in- 
sinuated at  May-, 


9. 

Rev.  Denis  Gargan. 


State  of  preparation 
of  students  at 
entranee  as  to  Greek 
and  Latin. 


Preparatory 

education. 


200.  The  question  tyhether  the  Pope  has  or  has  not  the  gift  of  infallibility  is  a mooted' 
question  in  the  Homan  Catholic  Church,  is  it  not  ? — It  is. 

201.  A man'  may  adopt  tlie  opinion  that  the  Pope  is  infallible,  or  reject  it,  and  still 
continue  in  the  comtniinion  of  the  Catholic  Church,  may  he  not  ? — Yes. 

202.  Is  that  the  doctrine  which  yon  teach  at  Maynooth? — Yes. 

203.  What  do  you  understand  as  the  meaning  of  those  who  adopt  the  opinion  that  the 
Pope  is  infallible  ? — The  meaning  is,  that  wlien  tlie  Pope  issues  a dogmatic  decree  on  a 
point  appertaining  to  faith  or  morals,  speaking,  as  tliey  say,  ex  cathedra,  and  directs  this 
decree  to  the  universal  Church  as  a standard  by  which  tliey  are  to  be  guided  in  belief  or 
practice,  he  cannot  fail  to  propound  to  them  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  with  reference 
to  that  })oint  of  faith  or  morals  which  he  defines. 

204.  Do  any  such  persons  deem  that  the  Pope  must  be  considered  infallible  in  issuing 
bulls  which  may  interfere  with  the  civil  rights  of  sovereigns? — No,  except  such,  if  there 
be  any,  as  hold  the  power  of  the  Pope  over  the  temporal  rights  of  sovereigns  ; all  others 
cannot  consider  him  infallible  in  issuing  bulls  which  regard  a department  in  which  they  do 
not  consider  that  Christ  gave  him  any  authority  whatever.  Tliey  must  hold  it  impossible 
that  ho  can  ever  issue  a bull  containing  a dogmatic  decree  asserting  that  right. 

20.'5.  Therefore,  no  such  persons,  speaking  speculatively,  would  , hold  that  the  Pope  was 
infallible  in  such  a case  ? — No. 

20(>.  Even  if  they  held  that  he  was  infallible  when  speaking  ex  cathedra  on  matters  of 
faith  or  morals  ? — They  do  not  believe  that  such  a prerogative  comes  within  the  domain  of 
faith  and  morals  confided  to  the  guardianship  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  and  therefore  they 
conclude  its  assertion  cannot  be  matter  of  a divinely  infallible  decision. 

207.  Supposing  that  a bull  of  the  Pope  should  declare  that  it  was  for  the  good  of  the 
Church  or  of  the  Catholic  faith  that  the  Roman  Catholic  subjects  of  her  Majesty  should  re- 
nounce allegiance  to  her,  or  should  rebel  against  her,  what  doctrine  would  you  teach  as  to  the 
duty  of  the  Roman  Catholic  subjects  of  her  Majesty  with  respect  to  obeying  such  a bull? 
— The  bull  is  supposed  to  release  them  from  the  duty  which  they  owe  as  subjects  to  the 
Queen  ; and  I would  say  that  they  are  in  no  way  obliged  to  pay  any  attention  to  suck  a 
mandate  from  the  Sovereign  Pontiff. 

208.  Have  you  ever  heard  it  taught  or  insinuated  at  Maynooth  that  the  Pope  may 
absolve  tlie  Roman  Catholic  subjects  of  her  Majesty  from  their  oath  of  allegiance  ? — Never. 

[_The  Witness  withdrew.~\ 


The  Rev.  Denis  Gargan,  Professor  of  Humanity,  examined. 

1.  Were  you  educated  at  Mayirooth? — I received  my  education  in  philosophy  and  theo- 
logy at  Maynooth. 

2.  Wliere  had  you  received  your  previous  education  ? — My  earliest  education  was  under 
a tutor  at  the  residence  of  my  father ; after  that  I attended  a select  school  in  the  country, 
whore  wc  were  supplied  with  excellent  masters,  iii  one  case  a tutor  of  Trinity  College  came 
down  there  from  the  advantageous  tei-ms  that  were  offered.  After  that  I went  to  the 
diocesan  seminary  of  Meath,  where  I spent  three  years.  Then  I entered  ilaynootJi 
College  for  tlio  Logie  Class,  or  first  year’s  philosophy,  and  read  a two  years’  course  of 
philosophy,  one  of  moral  philosophy,  and  the  other  of  natural  philosophy.  The  theological 
course  then  was  bat  three  years,  and  after  having  completed  that  course  I was  appointed 
to  the  Dunboyne  Establishment,  where  I spent  about  two  years  and  a quai'ter.  And  after 
that  I was  appointed  professor  in  the  semimu-y  or  Irish  College  at  Paris,  where  I spent  two 
years  as  Professor  of  Philosophy.  Since  IM-'j,  since  the  increase  of  tb©  grant,  I have 
resided  at  Maynooth,  having  been  appointed  professor  there  by  the  ordinary  mode  of 
concursus. 

3.  Do  you  find  that  the  young  men  usually  come  to  you  sufficiently  trained  in  the 
earlier  departments  of  Greek  and  Latin  ? — It  is  not  easy  to  answer  in  the  same  way  in 
reference  to  all  the  young  men.  I find  some  considerably  advanced,  a great  many  suffi- 
ciently trained  in  the  earlier  departments  of  Greelc  and  Latin,  but  fi-om  time  to  time  1 find 
some  who  liave  certainly  not  made  that  progress  that  would  be  desirable,  considering  that 
we  have  only  a two  year's’  classical  course  in  the  College. 

4.  In  what  respect  do  you  find  a deficiency  where  it  does  exist? — Some  have  read  a 
very  short  classical  course,  and  do  not  seem  to  have  been  made  sufficiently  familiar  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  rudiments.  In  respect  to  prosody  and  composition  I occasiouaDy 
find  a considerable  deficiency. 

5.  Is  there  any  particular  class  of  institutions  from  which  they  come  better  or  worse 
prepared,  and  can  you  assign  the  causes  of  tliis  deficiency  with  sufficient  distinctness  ? — It 
would  be  almost  invidious  to  discriminate.  I would  find  it  difficult  to  detennine  whether 
the  young  men  come  always  best  irrepared  from  seminaries  or  from  private  tuitions ; but  I 
should  say  that,  taking  the  average,  the  seminaries  are  advantageous.  I have  found  some 
young  men  who  had  not  been  educated  in  a seminaiy,  but  who  have  had  very  good  oppor- 
tunities at  home,  come  admirably  prepared.  I have  not  always  entered  into  an  examina- 
tion of  that  question,  I have  not  asked  them  where  they  wore  prepared,  but  1 have  been 
sometimes  struck  with  the  manner  in  which  they  have  answered,  and  particularly  with  their 
faeOity  in  writing  composition.  In  oue  case  I remcinbor  asking  a youug  man  more  pai'ticu- 
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krlj  than  raiial  how  he  had  acquired  tliat  knowledge,  and  he  said  that  he  had  the  isa  iSM 

advantage  of  a tutor  who  rosidod  for  years  m his  father's  house,  and  there,  completed  his  — ’ ' 

classical  education. 

6.  Do  many  come  witliout  having  had  the  advantage  of  private  tuition  ^ I do  not  Gargaa. 

suppose  that  that  mode  of  acquiring  knowledge  and  classical  education  is  very  general  I 

think  where  they  have  not  got  seminaries  they  have  generally  got  schools  in“the  principal 
towns,  and  young  men  who  do  not  live  within  a convenient  distance  of  those  towns  so 
there,  either  to  their  friends,  or  they  have  to  incur  the  c-xpense  of  boardiii-v  and  attending 
the  schools,  and  it  frequently  happens  that  young  men  from  dioceses  not  furnished  with 
seminaries  make  their  preliimnary  studies  in  the  seminaries  of  other  dioceses. 

7.  You  seem  to  he  aware  that  there_  is  some  defect  in  their  knowledge  of  the  Enghsh  Ian-  Dofleienev  in  know 
guage  111  general  .-’—I  have  no  hesitation  m saying  that  there  is  some  defect  iu  tliat  respect  "f  the  Engulh 

8.  It  has  generally  been  remarked  by  tlie  professors  that  there  is  that  defect?— I think 
it  could  not  have  escaped  them,  in  some  instances. 

9.  Do  you  adopt  in  your  class  tlie  practice  of  requiring  translations  into  English  writinir 
from  those  books  which  are  referred  to  ?— I do  not  adopt  it  generally.  The  practice  is 
more  adopted  in  the  Rhetoric  Class,  where  they  practise  translating  tli'e  Greek  and  Latin 
writers  into  English.  I ])rmcipaUy  exercise  the  young  men,  so  far  as  written  composition 
18  concerned,  m Latin  prose  composition,  or  Greek  prose  composition.  1 give  them  a 
theme  in  English,  and  a tiicme  iii  Latin,  and  require  of  tlie  young  men  to  translate  the 
Latiii  into  Greek,  and  the  English  into  Latin,  or  sometimes  I give  a tlieme  in  Eno-hsli  and 
require  them  to  translate  it  into  Latin  and  Greek.  The  only  ordinary  opportunity!  have  of 
improving  tlieir  English  education  is  to  attend  to  their  oral  translation  of  the  classics. 

_ 10.  That  would  give  you  some  knowledge  of  their  pronunciation,  but  not  practise  them 
m orthography  ? — Certainly  not.  \Ve  are,  however,  provided  witli  the  means  of  correctino' 
fteir  orthography — we  have  an  English  Class  where  they  ivrite  exercises.  I believe  in  the 
Rhetoric  Class, _ or  the  first  class  of  humanity,  English  exercises  are  required,  less  witli  a view 
to  improve  their  orthography  than  to  make  them  rhetoricans  in  their  own  lano'uafo 

11.  Your  class  is  the  junior  class,  is  it  not  ?— Yes,  or  the  second  class  of  Greek  and 
Latin. 

12.  Do  you  at  all  instruct  your  class  in  the  principles  of  grammar  as  such  ? I require 

piy  young  men,  by  a criticism  of  the  text,  to  give  proof  of  their  knowledge  in  grammar 

m fact  then-knowledge  of  grammar  is  tested  at  every  lecture,  and  if  I find  them,  as  a 
body,  not  well  prepared,  I require  them  to  revise  their  rudimental  course  of  grammai-. 

13.  What  treatise  ou  Greek  Grammar  is  considered  as  the  house  treatise  ?— We  find  that  Greek  Grammars 
the  grammar  which  they  have  ordinarily  studied  before  coming  into  College  is  IVlioeler’s 

edition  of  Wright’s  Greek  Gmiumar.  The  treatises  on  grammar  by  Valpy  and  Hincks,  and 
me^sliort  grammar  of  Matthim,  and  the  Port  Royal  Greek  Grammar  are  verv  generally 

, T “^3.ke  use  of  the  Port  Royal  Greek  derivations,  or  do  you  uso  it  as  a class- 
book  y— 1 do  not  require  it  to  be  known  as  a class-book.  I attend,  of  course,  to  the  deriva- 
tions botli  of  Latin  and  of  Greek. 

^15  What  treatise  in  Latin  Grammar  do  you  make  use  of?— The  Latin  Grammar  to  Latin  Gr.Tmmar. 
winch  1 generality  refer  them  is  Zumpt’s  or  Schmitz’  Latin  Grammar.  I find  they  generally 
hare  studied  cither  Valpy’s  Latin  Grammar  or  Ruddhnan’s  Short  Grammar. 

lb.  Does  every  student  possess  Zumpt’s  , Latin  Grammar?— I do  not  think  so  The 
very  excellent  grammar  published  by  Leonhard  Sclunitz,  in  Chambers’  Educational  Course, 
u’oin  its  price,  is  more  within  their  reach. 

17.  You  speak  of  refen-ing  the  students  to  those  several  works,  what  opportunity  have 

consider  that  the  opportunity  is  rather  insufficient.  1 would-  Insufficient  oppor. 
mal  our  library  lor  the  benefit  of  the  junior  students  should  be  provided  with  books  tuiiityof  access  to 
uroS!r”“^  ;‘>J  tliey  are  deprived  of  the  aid  of  books  of  reference,  and  the  S;’ “LS? 

piofessor  is  freqnently  impeded  m having  them  nsefully  eneroised.  It  is  iinpossiblo  to  get 
IZ?  'em  "PO"  snbjocts  wliicb  can  only  be  treated  of  fully  in  books  that  do  not 

come  withm  then-  seai-eli.  If  it  wore  a historical  subject  thov  have  not  the  convenient 
Jiistones  withm  then-  reach. 

to  the  w'orks  of  Potter  and  Smith  on  antiquities,  they  do  not  all  of 
them  possess  them  ?— No,  they  do  not.  1 think  Smith’s  works  are  now  getting  into  geno- 
kavo“',  ■’vt  Smith  are  very  expensive,  hnt  the  smalior  ones  1 think  they 

nave  got.  Dr.  Smith  has  edited  three  forms  of  bis  worts— the  most  extensive,  tho  least 
The  least  extensive  is  very  well  got  np,  and  very 
refermoo  ™ mtorinediate  is,  perhaps,  for  general  purposes,  sufliciently  ample  for 

them'  and  Herman's  works  would  not  be  general  ?— I think  some  have  got 

on.  stiii,  , w f-*'.  always  possessed  by  any 

Tenr..  ’r“f  ''“f“ence,  they  have  those  books  within  their  reach. 

20  wi  '?-  ’’T  tboksellors  who  come  down  and  sell  second-hand  books, 

what'evl.  .’■“‘•Jo  library  which  is  accossiblo  to  the  students,  and  of 

lihrarv  Paper  B,  I believe  that  they  are  possessed  of  a select 

not  selected  by  our  President  and  Librarian.  I havo 

that  it  is’nS  “ “'“‘■erablo  tnno,  m the  library  of  the  junior  honse,  but  I am  of  opinion 

21  W1  t’  e , icutly  select  for  reference  to  Greek  and  Latin  -Classical  authors. 

not  been  in  irif  books  are  there  in  tho  library  for  the  junior  department  ?-I  have  Li-orary  t„  a.c 

Since  1 wa§  a student.  I sujipose  then  there  might  have  been  from  1,000  Junior  departmeut. 
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I2t7f  October,  1833. 

9, 

Eev.  Denis  Gargan. 


Algebra. 


Aritlinietic  and 
algebra. 


Exercises  in  tbc 
Ilmuanity  Class. 


Logarithms. 


Geometry  taught  in 
libetoric’Cbiss. 


Mathematical  studies 
Buspcnilccl  during 
logic  year. 


Plan  of  contem- 
poraneous studies 
suggested  by  tlie 
professors  of  tire 
junior  classes. 


to  2,000  volumes — perhaps  more — from  that  to  4,000.  I think  that  there  might  he  some 
means  adopted  to  improve  the  librarv. 

22.  You  state  that  the  humanists  now  possess  a greater  facility  of  procurino-  books 
recommended  by  the  professors.  In  what  manner  do  they  possess  that  greater  faeflity?— 
IVhat  I intended  to  convey  by  that  was,  that  as  they  do  not  now  incur  so  many  expenses 
they  have  more  funds  available  for  the  purchase  of  those  hooks  which  are  referred  to  in 
class;  but  I did  not  at  all  intend  to  imply  by  that  statement  that  our  library  has  given 
them  a greater  facility.  I intended,  if  I were  asked  to  offer  a suggestion,  to  say  that  our 
junior  house  library  is  not  at  all  suitable  to  the  wants  of  the  junior  classes,  or  not  suf- 
ficiently so. 

23.  You  have  stated  that  you  lectured  in  algebra  as  well  as  in  Greek  and  Latin.  Upon 
how  many  days  a week  do  you  lecture  in  algebra? — I give  two  lectures  every  week  on 
algebra. 

24.  You  have  only  one  class,  have  you? — I have  only  one  class — the  Humanity  Class— 
to  attend  to. 

25.  One  class  of  thirty-five  ? — The  average  number  is  thirty -five  ; this  year  the  number 
is  forty. 

25.  How  many  lectures  in  Greek  and  Latin  do  you  deliver  every  week? — Seven. 

27.  In  what  way  do  you  think  that  an  elementary  course  of  algebra  interferes  with  the 
study  of  Greolc  and  Latin  ? — Two  lectures  out  of  nine  arc  nearly  a fourth  of  the  time.  I 
conceive  the  time  for  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin,  the  two  years’  course,  to  bo  very 
short,  indeed,  particularly  as  there  arc  no  efficient  means  adopted  to  comjjcl  the  students 
of  the  senior  classes  to  retain  their  knowledge  of  Greek. 

28.  Are  all  the  students  examined,  at  entrance,  in  arithmetic,  and  what  portions  of 
arithmetic  and_  algebra  do  you  teach  ?— All  the  students  are  not  examined  formally,  at 
entrance,  in  arithmetic,  but  all  students  proposing  for  every  class,  except  humanity,  'are 
examined  virtually  in  arithmetic.  They  are  examined  formally  in  geometry  and  algebra, 
the  operations  of  which  presuppose  a knowledge  of  arithmetic ; but  1 do  not  think  that 
they  arc  examined  in  tlio  ordinary  rules  of  arithmetic,  or  commonly  in  vulgar  fractious, 
e.xccpfc  as  far  as  they  come  into  tlio  operations  of  algebraic  fractions.  I commence  always, 
witli  the  vulgar  fi'aotions,  and  go  through  a course  of  decimal  fractions.  We  read  the  ordi- 
nary rule.s  of  the  algebraic  course — addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division  : then 
tho  greatest  common  measure  ; square  and  cube  roots;  equations,  both  simple  and  quad- 
ratic ; ratios  ; proportions ; variations ; progressions  ; tho  binomial  theorem  and  logarithms. 

29.  You  teach  arithmetic  through  the  forms  of  algebra? — Vulgar  and  decimal  fractions 
are  a branch  of  avitlimotic,  and  these,  as  already  stated,  I teach.  These  and  some  other 
arithmetical  operations  are  also  taught  through  the  forms  of  algebra. 

30.  Do  you  find  that  you  can  get  your  whole  class  tlirough  that  course?— I find  that 
several  of  the  class  acquire  a very  acem-ate  knowledge  of  that  course  of  algebra. 

31.  If  I were  to  take  a table  of  logarithms,  and  gave  a man  a question  in  division,  a 
proposal  to  liim  in  figures,  and  said  to  him,  “ Will  you  divide  this  number  by  that  number? 

- — here  is  tho  table,”  do  you  think  tliat  one-half  of  your  class  could  answer  that? I doubt 

it ; but  a good  many,  I think,  could  ; because,  after  going  through  the  primary  rules  of 
logarithms,  I represent  the  tabular  scale  on  a hoard,  and  explain  the  construction,  and  the 
use  and  mode  of  application  of  the  tables,  and  show  how  the  operations  of  tho  addition,  sub- 
traction, multiplication,  and  division  of  the  logarithms  orartificial  numbers  correspond  respect- 
ively to  tho  luultijdication.  division,  involution  and  evolution  of  the  natural  numbers  of  the 
tables;  and  after  giving  the  explanation,  I intcri’ogate  them  on  tho  subject  of  my  lecture. 

32.  Half  of  them? — I really  think  half  of  them  wouhi  be  able  to  do  so;  not,  how- 
ever, with  groat  expedition.  I am  sure  they  understand  the  way  of  getting  through  it. 

33.  After  the  students  have  concluded  their  studies  in  tho  Humanity  Class,  tiiey  pass 
into  tho  Rlietoric  Class,  do  they  not? — Yes. 

34.  Does  raatliomatics,  in  any  shape,  form  a portion  of  the  instruction  in  the  lliictonc 
Class  ? — Geometry  forms  a j)art  of  the  studies  in  the  Rhetoric  Class. 

35.  Tiierofoi'c,  tliey  go  through  algebra  with  you,  and  then  through  a course  of  geometry 
in  the  other  class? — Yes. 

35.  During  tlie  time  that  they  arc  in  the  Logic  Class  do  they  pursue  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics?— Their  mathematical  studies  are  suspended  for  a year,  until  they  enter  the 
Physics  Class. 

37.  Would  it  not  be  an  improvement  if,  when  they  passed  into  tho  Logic  Class,  they 
coiitoinporaneously  entered  into  tlie  Physics  Class,  the  Logic  and  Physics  Classes  together 
being  extended  over  two  years,  instead  of  succeeding  each  other  ?— Several  of  my  col- 
leagues and  myself  liavc  been  considering  how  tho  classical  and  philosophical  studies  coirld 
be  carried  on  contemporaneously,  as  in  Trinity  College,  and  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Colleges.  If  I may  be  permitted,  1 would  just  read  the  headings  of  one  plan  that  was 
suggested — a plan  which  may  liavc  some  difficulties  in  tlie  views  of  others  against  it,  but 
which,  if  carried  into  efibet,  would  tend  very  materially  to  improve  our  classical  studies, 
ami  would,  at  least,  not  impair  the  philosophical  studies  of  the  house.  According  to  this 
plan,  it  it  is  proposed  that  the  services  of  the  Dunboyne  students  should  ho  made  avail- 
able for  sucli  of  tlie  classical  students  as  would  he  unfit  to  enter  the  Rhetoric  Class,  A 
higher  standard  for  admission  into  the  Rhetoric  Class  is  also  contemplated.  Then  there 
would  bo  a class  of  students  who  would  require  another  year  or  more  under  the  care  of 
two  Dunboyne  lecturers;  but  this  deficient  class  should  not  be  left  entirely,  according  to 
this  plan,  under  the  care  of  tho  Dunboyne  lecturers,  but  bo  visited  aud  inspected  by  the 
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two  Professors  of  Greek  and  Latin.  The  studies  of  the  Rhetoric,  Logic,  and  Physic 
Classes  are  supposed  to  be  arranged  as  follows : — In  the  Rhetoric  Class,  the  students 
would  liave  eleven  lectm-es ; in  Greek  four,  in  Latin  four,  in  English  two,  and  in  French  one. 

38.  During  what  period  ? — During  the  rhetoric  year.  'J'hen  in  logic : five  or  six  lec- 
tures in  the  logic  course,  in  Greek  two  or  one,  in  Latin  one,  in  English  one,  in  French 
one,  in  algebra  and  geometry  one,  maldng  eleven  lectures  in  a week.  And  in  the  Physics 
Class ; in  physics  six  lectures,  in  Greek  one,  in  English  one,  in  logic  two,  and  one  in 
ecclesiastical  history.  Then  the  fir^  year’s  divines  would  get  one  lecture  a week  in 
physics,  and  the  four  Divinity  Classes  would  get  one  lecture  or  two  in  Biblical  Greek  each 
week.  According  to  this  plan,  the  students  would  be  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  classics 
ail  through.  Latin  is  the  language  they  speak  in  their  Divinity  Classes.  The  study  of 
tlie  English  language  would  commence  in  the  Humanity  Class,  and  be  continued  in  the 
llhetoric,  and  Logic,  and  Piiysics  Classes.  The  Greek  would  be  studied  during  the  entire 
collegiate  course.  Whether  this  plan,  which  I believe  is  quite  feasible,  will  give  satisfac- 
tion to  all,  I cannot  undertake  to  say,  but  it  has  been  approved  of  by  some  four  or  five, 
who  are  more  intimately  connected  with  the  studies  to  whicli  it  has  reference. 

3!).  This  is  not  a plan  merely  of  your  own  suggestion,  but  it  has  received  the  considera- 
tion and  approval  of  several  professors,  has  it  not? — Yes  it  has.  Indeed  the  plan  is  not  of 
ray  suggestion. 

40.  And  tliose  especially  concerned  with  the  junior  deioartment? — Yes. 

41.  You  have  passed  through  the  whole  course  of  education  at  Slaynooth  ? Not  the 

classical  part  of  the  college  course.  I read  the  whole  course  of  logic,  physics,  and  theology 
at  Maynooth, 

42.  Did  you  find  any  particular  encouragement  or  facility  afforded  to  j’ou  in  keeping  up 
your  knowledge  of  the  classical  languages? — As  to  Latin,  I found  it  pretty  w'ell  provided 
for,  because  wo  constantly  read  Latin  books,  and  found  it  necessary  to  examine  most  of 
them  with  great  attention.  Any  one  reading  Estius,  for  instance,  or  Jansenius,  or  our 
tlieologicJil  books,  will  find  that  the  Latin  is  difficult  enough,  and  requires  great  attention. 
I do  not  say  that  it  is  the  purest  Latin,  but  a knowledge  of  the  body  of  the  language  is 
veiy  well  kept  up  by  the  perusal  of  these  books ; but  tliere  arc  no  means  taken  to  improve 
or  preserve  a critical  knowledge  of  the  Latin  classics.  As  to  Greek,  it  does  not  form  any 
part  of  the  study  cither  of  the  Logic  or  Physics  Class.  It  is  true,  that  no  student  can 
hope  to  be  distinguished  in  Scripture  unless  he  can  make  a critical  search  of  the  text.  It 
is  required  for  the  interpretation  of  the  text  given  in  the  class,  that  he  will  even  descend 
into  tlie  minntire  of  j)articles ; but  I consider  that  an  imperfect  mode  of  keeping  alive  a 
knowledge  of  Greek.  The  investigation  will  mainly  turn  upon  a few  particles,  whilst  the 
body  of  the  language  is  neglected. 

43.  Practically,  as  a young  man  passing  througli  ilayiiooth,  had  you  the  means  of  kiiow- 
ing  whether  many  young  men  did  keep  up  their  knowledge  of  Greek? — I think  there 
were  some.  I could  not  give  an  accurate  answer  to  that  question,  as  I had  no  opportunity 
of  intercourse  with  them  in  their  studies,  as  the  studies  are  conducted  iu  silence,  and  I 
rai'cly  had  any  occasion  to  inquire  what  particular  private  studies  each  one’s  taste 
might  have  prompted  him  to  pm-sue.  I believe  that  there  were  Greek  Testaments 
amongst  tliem. 

44.  The  plan  which  you  propose  w’ould  defer  altogether,  would  it  not,  the  study  of 
mathematics  till  tlie  students  arrived  in  the  Logic  Class? — Yes,  but  it  would  require  of  all 
those  entering  for  the  Rhetoric  Class  to  be  already  prepared  in  algebra. 

45.  Then  you  propose  a continuous  course  of  three  years  in  inathcinatics,  namely,  the 
present  logic  year,  the  present  physics  year,  and  the  first  year’s  theology,  at  which  time 
the  study  of  inatliematics  would  terminate  ? — Yes. 

46.  iVhat  is  the  lowest  treatise  in  the  Physics  Class  with  which  they  commence? — They 
commence  with  algebra,  and  then  pass  on  to  geometry ; after  that  they  read  plain  and 
spherical  trigonometry. 

47.  This  necessity  of  going  into  algebra  and  geometry,  as  substantial  treatises,  arises 
from  their  having  to  read  them  again  after  their  year’s  logic? — Y’es,  and  it  is  to  afford  our 
students  an  opportunity  for  a more  extended  course  in  the  physics  year,  that  it  is  proposed 
to  have  one  lecture  every  weels  in  algebra  and  geometry  during  their  logic  year,  so  that 
they  miglit  bo  entirely  relieved  in  the  physics  year  from  commencing  with  those  treatises, 
and  being  thereby  delayed. 

48.  Can  you  state  what  is  the  extent  of  geometry  w'hich  the  pupils  in  the  Rhetoiic 
Class  learn  during  tlieir  year  ? — They  learn  lines,  surfaces  and  solids. 

49.  They  are  confined  to  what  are  called  the  Elements  of  Geometry,  are  they  not  ? — Yes. 

50.  Have  you,  yourself,  ever  road  the  treatise  of  Euclid  on  Geometry? — Yes,  I have,  in 
part. 

51.  Euclid  is  not  necessarily  the  class-book  in  geometry  ? — No,  the  class-book  is  Darre’s 
Geometry. 

52.  His  treatise,  I think,  is  rather  confined  to  surfaces,  is  it  not? — No,  it  treats  of  lines, 
sunaces  and  solids.  The  three  dimensions  of  extension,  length,  breadth,  and  thickness, 
are  very  fairly  and  fully  considered.  Ifis  a very  satisfactory  treatise. 

3.  Is  it  in  English  or  Latin? — It  is  in  Euulish.  The  present  edition  is  by  our  Professor 
of  hatui-al  Philosophy. 

fh^  p propose  would  secure  how  many  years’  continued  study  of 

e breek  language  ? — It  would  secure  fom-  years’  instruction  under  the  Professor  of 
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Greek ; and  if  there  were  a Professor  of  Biblical  Greek,  the  study  of  the  Greek  laneua<yn 
would  be  continued  throughout  the  entire  course.  s'^dge 

55.  That  would  enable  the  students  to  be  better  grounded  in  Greek  and  Latin 
Undoubtedly  so. 

56.  Do  you  think  that  the  study  of  the  classical  languages  is  discouraged  by  the  faivf 
that  the  Humanity  Professors  are  not  on  the  Council,  as  it  is  called  ?—l  thinV 
indirectly  it  has  that  effect. 

57.  Does  that  encourage  or  discourage  the  prosecution  of  those  languages  amone  tlie 
students,  they  knowing  that  the  Classical  Professors  will  never  be  on  the  Councd  ?--It  is 
obvious  that,  if  it  w'ere  known  that  the  professors  of  these  studies  were  on  the  Council 
and  that  their  support  would  not  be  given  to  young  men  who  had  neglected  those  studies' 
it  must  operate  favourably  upon  those  studies. 

58.  Would  not  the  plan  suggested  entail,  as  a consequence,  that  the  Professora  of 
Humanity  and  Rhetoric  should  become,  respectively,  the  Professors  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages  ? — It  would ; it  contemplates  that. 

59.  Does  the  plan  involve  the  appointment  of  an  additional  professor? It  does  not  sun- 

pose  the  appointment  of  any  additional  professor. 

uoaGT  ..  ® ?■  '5'“”'  ttaoughout  What  portion  of  tliat  course  would  you  contomplaf  e aid  being  given 
theproposeamcthoii.  by  the  Dunboyne  students  ? — Merely  for  the  young  men  who  were  the  least  advanced  in 
their  classical  studies. 

61.  That  is  teaching  upon  the  tutorial  system? — Tes,  to  a certain  extent. 

^ 62.  To  supply  the  deficiencies  of  those  young  men  who  come  inadequately  prepared  ?— 

. 63.  IIow  far  would  their  care  he  applied— for  how  long?— For  the  first  year  of  their 
classics  they  must  either  form  a distinct  class,  and  not  be  pai-t  of  the  Rhetoric  Class,  or  if 
they  formed  a part  of  the  Rhetoric  Class,  they  sliould  be  obliged  to  attend  the  lectures 
The  difficulty  of  tho  latter  plan  would  be  to  find  time  for  sucli  attendance,  as  they  are 
already  supposed  to  have  eleven  hours  lecture  attendance.  The  most  feasible  plan  would 
be  to  have  those  who  were  unfit  to  enter  tlie  Rhetoric  Class  placed  for  one  year  under 
two  lecturers,  one  in  Latin,  and  the  other  in  Greek,  supplied  from  the  Dunboyne  Estab- 
lishment,_  but,  at  the  same  time,  superintended  by  the  Professors  of  Greek  and  Latin. 

64.  Still  to  be  under  the  care  of  the  Humanity  Professor? — Under  the  care  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Professors. 
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65.  Wouldnot  that  involve  the  appointment  of  an  additional  professor?— Ho;  cei-tainly  not 

66.  Would  it  not  involve  an  additional  year  in  the  study  of  Humanity,  on  the  part  of 

those  who  came  imperfectly  prepared  ?—  Ho ; because  it  supposes  that  the  present 
Humanity  Class  would  either  lapse  into  the  Rhetoric  Class,  or  that  those  who  were  not 
deemed  qualified  to  enter  the  Rlietoric  Class  sliouid  be  placed  under  the  care  of  two  Dun- 
boyne students,  one  to  lecture  in  Latin  and  another  in  Greek,  and,  at  the  same  time  have 
then*  studies  directed  by  the  Professors  of  Greek  and  Latin.  ’ 

67.  In  a single  year?— Yes.  One  great  object  of  this  plan  is  to  give  the  Professor  ofthe 
Greek  and  Latin  Languages  time  to  read  and  to  attend  to  the  compositions.  I get  com- 
positions written  every  week ; sometimes  they  are  in  Greek  or  Latin,  and  sometimes  in 
both.  Their  number  varies  from  twenty-five  to  forty.  The  Professor  of  Rhetoric  receives 
a still  larger  mimher  of  compositions.  It  is  scarcely  possible  under  the  present  system  to 
find  sufficient  time  for  reading  and  correcting  those  compositions. 

68.  In  short,  you  feel  that  the  system  as  it  at  present  exists  is  such  that  you  canuot 
adequately  perform  your  own  functions  without  the  assistance  of  some  tutor  to  instruct 
tho  junior  pupils  under  your  care  ?— Yes ; hut  I think  it  would  be  an  advantage  in  any  case 
to  have  lecturers  appointed  both  for  the  humanity  and  rhetoric  classes. 

69.  Generally  speaking,  would  tho  Dunboyne  students  be  able  to  undertake  tbe  duty 

which  you  allot  to  them? — I believe  so.  Amongst  their  number  are  always  to  bo  found 
some  distinguished  for  thoir  classic  taste  and  acquirements.  And  if  an  exhibition  were 
created  for  their  services  as  lecturers,  I entertain  no  doubt  that  they  would  not  be  wanting 
either  in  ability  or  zeal  for  the  performance  of  the  duties  which  the  proposed  plan  allots 
to  them.  ^ ^ ^ 


10.  And  would  you  keep  up  during  tlie  theological  teaching  such  a knowledge  of 
classics  as  would  fit  them  for  this  duty  ? — Yes. 

. consider  that  the  plan  you  propose  would  substantially  carry  out  tlie  pro- 

vision in  the  Statute  respecting  the  employment  of  the  Dunboyne  students  in  the  province 
of  teaching  ? — I have  had  no  experience  of  the  lectureships  referred  to ; they  were 
entirely  done  away  with  in  my  time.  _ lifter  the  number  of  theological  professors  was 
increased,  the  lectureships  were  discontinued ; and  tho  only  occasion  on  which  the  services 
of  tho  Dunboyne  students  as  lectui’ers  arc  now  required,  is  during  the  illness  or  absence 

Pyo  • • f j pi'O'fhssor. 

Statutes^forVmploy-  yoli  hf’VG  the  goodncss  to  read  the  ninth  and  tenth  articles  of  tho  seventh 

lueiitof  thoDxraboyne  chapter  of  the  Statutes  ? — “ But  since,  in  establishing  this  class  of  students,  our  principal 
students  m teacliiiig.  object  is  that  persons  may  not  be  wanting  who,  succeeding  to  the  professors  whose  places 
may  become  vacant,  either  by  their  death  or  otherwise,  may  execute  without  interruption 
the  duty  of  teaching  in  tho  College,  which,  however  learned  they  may  be,  they  will  not  be 
able  to  discharge,  unless  they  shall  have  acquired  by  experience  a facility  of  communicating 
instruction  to  others;  we  desire,  therefore,  that  the  senior  students  also  may  have  their  share 
ill  the  province  of  teaching.  It  will,  therefore,  be  their  business,  at  stated  times,  to  question 
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the  pupils  of  the  various  classes  concerning  the  subjects  which  have  been  discussed  under 
the  dii’ection  of  their  master ; and  when  the  professors  are  prevented  by  business  or  ill 
health  to  take  on  them  the  entire  duty  of  teaching.  And  since  the  Theology  Class  has 
increased  exceedingly  by  the  number  of  pupils,  the  President  having  distributed  it  into 
several  parts,  will  appoint  over  each  part  one  of  the  senior  students  whom  he  himself,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Council  above  named,  shall  judge  most  qualified  for  that  office  ; but 
if  the  question  be  concerning  any  other  class— tliat,  for  instance,  of  philosophy  or  humanity- 
let  the  professor  whose  province  it  is,  be  also  consulted.” 

73.  It  seems  to  have  been  contemplated  by  the  Statute  that  the  Dunhoyne  students 
would  take  part  occasionally  in  teaching  the  pupils  in  the  Humanity  and  the  Rhetoric 
Class  ?— Yes ; and  it  would  operate  favourably  in  another  way.  The  Dunhoyne  students, 
after  haying  completed  their  studies  at  Maynooth,  are  frequently  appointed  to  the  different 
seminaries,  to  teach  classics  there.  If,  then,  they  took  part  occasionally  in  teaching  the 
pupils  of  our  Humanity  andRliotoric  Classes  they  would  themselves  become  better  preiiared 
to  perform  those  duties  which  not  unfrequently  devolve  upon  them  in  the  seminaries. 

74.  Ai’O  you^  of  opinion,  that  ii  that  provision  in  the  Statute  was  carried  into  effect  in 
some  manner  it  would  he  the  most  advisable  method  of  promoting  the  object  which  the 
Commissioners  are  now  considering,  and  that  the  character  of  the  Dunhoyne  foundation 
would  stand  higher  m the  opinion  of  the  students,  and  of  the  country  at  large  ?— I believe 
that  if  the  provisimi  of  the  Statutes  were  carried  out,  it  would  be  the  most  advisable 
method  of  giving  effect  to  the  wishes  of  the  Commissioners ; and  I am  also  of  opinion,  that 
the  character  of  the  Dunhoyne  students  for  classic  and  general  knowledge  would  stand 
higher  both  in  the  estimation  of  the  students  and  of  the  country  at  large. 

75.  Besides  that,  would  it  not  have  the  effect  of  stimulating,  individually,  the  students 
at  Maynooth  to  a more  zealous  cultivation  of  the  classics,  as  a great  many  of  them  aspii'e 
to  become  Dunhoyne  students  f—1  do  not  think  that  it  would  have  that  effect  to  any 
considerable  extent  unless  the  classical  acquirements  of  the  candidates  for  the  Dunhoyne 
Establishment  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  qualifications  necessary  for  promotion  to  that 
institution. 


J3i7{  October,  1833, 
Eev.  Denis  Garg-in, 


Advantages  of  carry- 
ing out  the  above 
provisions. 


76._  If  the  Dunhoyne  students  were  paid  for  performing  those  duties,  would  that  be  a 
sutfacient  skmuius  ?— It  would  certainly  bo  a stimulus,  but  to  have  a sufficient  stimulus 
there  shoffid  be  a permanent  premium  for  persons  distinguisbed  iu  classics  at  Maynooth. 
they  ought  to  have  something  to  look  to  as  an  exhibition,  commencing  at  the  termination 
ot  the  rhetoric  year,  pd  to  be  enjoyed  during  their  entire  course. 

1 7.  The  course  which  you  have  suggested  involves  an  obligation  upon  all  the  students 

to  acquire  a certain  amount  of  mathematical  knowledge,  does  it  not? It  does. 

78.  Some  of  the  students  may  not  be  disposed  to  take  that  line  of  study — they  may  be  Suggestion  of  giviog 
flisposccl  either  to  make  a further  acquisition  of  Greek,  or  to  apply  themselves  to  the  stuhents  .an  option  to 
ethical  or  moral  portions  of  the  course-others  again  might  prefer  matliematical  acquire- 
ments.  .Would  it  not  be  advisable  to  give  to  the  students  the  election,  so  that  they  could 
be  permitted  to  determine  whether  they  would  apply  to  tlie  one  or  the  other  of  those 
courses . —1  have  a decided  opinion  that  a course  of  natural  philosophy  is  necessary  for  all 
e young  men.  They  may  not  all  acquire  a perfect  knowledge  of  the  various  operations 
which  occiir  m our  course  of  natural  philosophy,  nor  have  all  of  them  a taste  for  those 
studies,  still  It  IS  so  necessary  to  read  a course  of  natural  philosophy,  in  order  to  become 
thoioughly  acquamted  with  the  body  of  the  English  language,  and  to  be  capable  of  under- 
standing and  taking  part  in  many  conversations  which  must  arise  from  time  to  time  amongst 

rf  fa  Z ‘“tl  “I  to  improve  the  faculties  witess’.  rplmon  of 

mo  J l^^Ling  the  attention,  by  stimulating  invention,  and  by  strengthening  the  necessity  of  study  of 

iieiuory,  and,  particularly,  as  I find  all  our  young  men,  with  very  few  exceptions,  capable  pidlosopby. 

o^cqumng  a competent  knowledge  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  I ak  of 
SHor  S-idged^’^”^”'^  studies  required  by  our  course  can  neither  be  dispensed 

a,  to  natural  philosophy— not  so  far  as  it  is  a matter  of  experiment,  or  so  far 

mductivo  instruction,  but  so  far  as  it  requires  enlarged  pursuit  and  a 
of  orW-  t)f  mathematical  acquirement— do  you  consider  that  the  general  course 

matirsi  Pnm  ^’Ould_  admit  of  an  abridgment  from  the  quantity  of  matho- 

knnwledrr.:.  the  substitution  for  it  of  a much  larger  course  of  ethical  or  moral 

taii/yli+  ^ ^"^t  preserving  attention  to  the  physical  course,  as  a com-sc  to  be 

comsP  wnuPi  V experiment  ?— I really  believe  that  our  mathe-  Mathcuatieai  course 

t ^1  ^ abridgment.  Neither  could  our  course  of  natui-al  ''’oaW  «ot  admit  of 

tit-R  winch  comprises  electricity,  galvanism,  meclianics,  astronomy,  oiitics,  hvdrosta-  abndgmeut. 
lectures  conveniently  abridged,  although  I think  that  popular  scientific 

astronomy  and  mechaiirc^^^^^^^^^  substituted  for  some  of  the  more  abstruse  operations  of 

a student  and  as  a teacher,  do  you  find  that  there  is 
01- an  students  who  have  either  a great  distaste  for  pursuing, 

81  mathematics? — I believe  there  is  no  great  proportion, 

for  tlie  acniiiS-  c intellects,  for  the  most  part,  ai-e  such  as  to  qualify  the  students 
you  haveCriK^  i°-  ^ amount  of  mathematical  knowledge,  or  that  amount  which 

positions  fn>.;  + course  you  have  suggested? — There  may  be  some  obscui-e  pro-  Capacity  for  matlie- 

and  dura’tlA^.,  the  5tlis  and  7ths  of  conic  sections,  and  the  calculations  of  the  number  italics  among  the 

uiatiou  of  echpses,  beyond  the  reach  of  several ; but,  generally  speaking,  I have  found 

P2 
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that  the  body  of  the  class  has  understood  the  business  of  the  class.  I must  say  that  it 
rarely  happened  that  a student  showed  himself  so  deficient  as  to  incur  the  displeasure  of 
his  professor,  or  of  those  who  have  to  look  after  their  studies. 

82.  Do  not  you  think  that  a smaller  portion  of  mathematical  studies  than  that  which 
you  contemplate  in  your  suggested  course  would  be  sufficient  to  enable  a student  to  make 
a competent  acquaintance  with  the  physical  sciences  ? — The  mathematical  course  is  alto- 
getJicr  very  short — even  the  geometry  is  a shorter  course  than  the  ordinary  course  of 
Jiuclid.  Confining  the  word  mathematical  to  those  two  departments,  algebra  and  geometry,. 
I really  do  not  think  so. 

83.  Practically,  is  there  much  reference  to  the  Greek  language  in  the  theological 
course  ? — There  is  occasional  reference. 


84.  Greek  is  often  quoted,  is  it  not  ? — Yes  ; not  unfrcquently. 

85.  So  that  a young  man  having  no  knowledge  of  Greek  would  find  himself  at  a 

loss  •? — He  would  not  understand  the  exposition  at  all,  and  it  is  needed  principally  in  the 
dogmatic  part  of  the  course.  • 

86.  Is  any  reference  ever  made  to  the  Greek  fathers  ?— Yes ; I am  sure  the  Greek 
fathers  are  referred  to.  I do  not  think  that  they  are  consulted  by  the  students,  but  the 
professors  of  theology  do  consult  them,  1 know. 

87.  With  regard  to  the  Apostolic  fathers,  would  they,  as  a matter  of  course,  enter  into 
the  young  men’s  studies? — They  do  not.  Our  studies  in  divinity  are  not  conducted  in 
that  way  exactly. 

88.  For  instance,  the  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  is  giving  a lecture  upon  the 
newly-discovered  work  which  is  ascribed  to  St.  Hippolytus.  Do  you  think  that  the  know- 
ledge of  Greek  possessed  by  the  theological  students  would  enable  them  to  appreciate  the 
arguments  which  he  might  advance  from  the  Greek  of  that  work  as  to  the  authorship? — 
I believe  they  would  be  able  to  appreciate  his  arguments ; for  although  they  have  not 
the  opportunity  nor  the  time  for  an  extensive  course,  yet  their  knowledge  of  Greek  and 
Latin  is  very  substantial. 

89.  You  were  yourself  a Dunhoyne  student,  were  you  not  ? — ^Yes. 

90.  You  are  aware  that  the  statute  contemplates  that  the  Dunhoyne  students  sliould 
have  thoroughly  learned  Greek  and  Latin : the  expression  is  perdidicisse.  f ” — Yes. 

91.  Is  there  any  examination  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  so  tis  to  satisfy  the 

requirements  of  that  statute  practised  at  the  election  of  the  Dunhoyne  students? — There 
is  no  examination  at  the  election  of  Dunhoyne  students,  but  their  classical  attainments  ai’e 
known  cither  from  their  entrance  examination,  or  from  the  manner  in  which  they  read  their 
classical  course  in  the  College.  _ ... 

92.  It  is  also  stated  in  the  statute,  that  the  one  great  object  of  this  foundation  was  that 
there  should  be  other  students  who  should  go  through  a more  extended  academic  coui-se 
than  the  rest? — Yes. 

93.  In  what  respect  does  the  course  of  study  through  which  the  Dunhoyne  students 
are  now  conducted,  come  up  to  that  provision  of  the  statute,  namely,  that  they  should 
have  a more ‘extended  academic  course? — The  Dunhoyne  students  have  a more  extended 
academic  course,  so  far  as  theology,  canon  law,  Hebrew,  and  ecclesiastical  history  are  con- 

94.  Would  the  plan  which  the  Commissioners  have  been  discussing,  respecting  the 
employment  of  some  of  the  Dunhoyne  students  in  the  departments  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
though  not  requiring  an  examination  in  those  languages  at  their  election,  in  your  opinion 
secure  a compliance  with  that  provision  of  the  statute  ? — It  would  to  some  extent 

95.  And  such  a result  would  be  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  the  statute  ?— Yes,  1 

believe  so  ; I think  it  is  quite  evident.  _ . 

96.  And  at  the  same  time  it  would  he  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  the  statutes  m tlic 

9th  and  10th  clauses  of  that  chapter? — I believe  so.  . 

97.  Are  you  able  to  state  whether  the  students  in  theology,  when  they  are  exaiiuuco, 
and  when  they  give  their  answers,  and  communicate  %vith  the  professor,  speak  in  Utin 
uniformly?— I believe  that  such  is  the  case.  It  was  always  so  in  my  time  as  a student, 


and  I believe  it  is  the  practice  stiU,  unless  whore  a difficult  point  may  he  rendered  moio 
difficult  by  the  want  of  complete  facility  on  the  part  of  the  student  to  express  liimse  in 
Latin,  then  the  professor  will  allow  him  to  speak  in  English,  or  if  the  student  siioulcl  no 
fully  understand  the  professor  while  speaking  in  Latin,  the  professoi’may  speak  in  Englisn, 
but  otherwise  it  is  the  uniform  practice  to  speak  in  Latin,  and  it  is  also  the  practice  at tii 
examinations  in  theology  at  which  I assist,  I always  find  the  students  answer  m a ui, 
they  are  inteiTOgated  in  Latin.  . <•  xt.  i nr 

98.  Are  the  monitors  at  all  employed  in  assisting  in  the  education  of  the  classes,  o 
merely  in  superintending  the  discipline  ? — Merely  in  superintending  the  discipline. 

99.  Are  the  students  ever  called  upon  to  compose  in  verse  ?— I have  requu-ed  tuem 

compose  occasionally  in  the  Latin  Hexameter,  and  I sometimes  get  piivate  , ■ 

in  verse,  but  I find  from  the  information  which  they  possess  in  coming  into  ^ . 

time  would  not  he  so  profitably  employed  in  that  way  ; I know  it  is  conceived  that  eg 
object  of  getting  them  to  compose  in  verse  is  to  have  them  learn  prosody,  but  ^ . 

th.ey  can  learn  prosody  without  having  recourse  to  such  means,  particularly  where 

for  Greek  and  Latin  prose  compositions  cannot  be  conveniently  abridged.  j 

100.  You  would  check  them  if  they  made  mistakes  in  reading  ?— Yes,  ^ 

require  them  to  go  through  the  rules  of  prosody  very  frequently,  and  also  to  eai 
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quantities  of  syllables  not  provided  for  in  tbo  rules  of  prosody.  Indeed  we  pay  very  par-  I'ith  Ootohcr  1S03. 
ticular  attention  to  prosody.  ^ 

101.  You  require  that  their  compositions  should  be  written  in  a proper  handwritinff 

Yea.  J.  i 5 • Ecv.  Denis  Gai’gan, 

102.  And  you  would  send  them  bach  and  make  them  re-write  them,  if  they  were  badly 
written? — Yes,  if  it  were  not  written  in  a fair  hand  I would  send  it  back. 

103.  At  what  time  did  you  complete  your  studies  at  Maynooth  ? — In  1841. 

104.  Did you  then  enter  the  Dunboyne  Establishment?—!  did. 

105.  What  time  did  you  enter  the  College? — In  1836. 

106.  During  your  time,  was  any  thing  done  with  a view  to  enable  the  student  to  acquire 
the  art  of  preaching  as  contradistinguished  from  the  art  of  imparting  knowledge  by  cate- 
chetical instruction  ? — During  their  second  and  third  year  of  divinity,  the  students  were 
obliged  in  turn  to  preach  in  the  public  hall;  we  have  now  four  sermons  preached  by  the  Proacliing, 
divinity  students  every  Sunday  in  tho  different  halls.  The  students,  professors,  and 
superiors  attend  there  to  hear  and  criticise  tho  discourse.  When  the  preacher  concludes 

his  discourse,  the  presiding  officer  calls  upon  one  of  the  students  to  offer  any  remarks 
which  he  may  have  to  make  upon  it.  Then  another  student  is  called  upon,  and  finally  one 
of  the  professors,  so  that  there  are  three  oral  criticisms  pronounced  upon  the  discourse. 

107.  How  long  docs  that  take  ? — It  is  generally  expected  that  the  preacher  will  confine 
his  discourse  to  half  an  hour. 

108.  What  time  is  occupied  in  observations  and  criticisms? — They  vary  from  five  to 
seven  minutes. 

109.  Then  from  five  to  seycii  minutes  is  the  period? — I should  say  less  than  seven 
minutes ; a good  deal  is  said  in  three  or  four  minutes.  I believe  I may  say  five  or  six 
minutes. 

110.  Does  the  opinion  expressed  amount  to  more  than  a favourable  opinion,  or  the  Criticising  of 

reverse  ? — Generally  it  is  a very  impartial  criticism.  students’  sermons. 

1 1 1.  Does  it  criticise  the  mode  in  which  it  has  been  composed  ? Yes,  and  the  manner 

of  delivery. 

112.  Is  the  criticism  aloud  ? — Yes. 

1 13. ^  Do  you  think  that  that  can  be  effectually  done  in  from  five  to  seven  minutes  ? 

Tiiose  111  the  habit  of  criticising,  may,  I think,  condense  in  a few  short  sentences,  the  leading 
perfections  and  defects ; but  to  analyze  the  whole  discourse,  and  to  go  into  the  particulars 
of  composition,  delivery,  and  gesture,  would  require  more  time. 

there  anything  else  done  in  the  College  during  your  time,  towards  acquiring 
a faemty  in  preaching  ? — I read  one  year  in  the  English  class,  having  entered  as  what  we 
call  a freshman  logician,  and  there  we  had  to  deliver  not  sermons  exacth’’,  but  pieces  of 
composition. 

115.  Of  your  own  ? — We  were  at  liberty  to  select  passages  from  books  on  elocution  : 
very  rarely,  indeed,  did  any  one,  in  my  time,  deliver  a composition  of  liis  own. 

116.  That  is,  they  read  from  the  works  of  others  ? — They  committed  to  memorv,  and 
delivered  it. 

117.  Tou  mean  merely  delivery? — Yes,  declamation.  Then  there  was  English  com- 
position. 

1 18.  To  what  extent  was  that  English  composition  carried  ? — I think  we  were  obliged  English  compositiim. 
to  write  English  compositions  once  a montli  on  any  subject  of  our  own  choice.  In  addition 

to  this,  the  Professor  of  English,  about  once  a fortnight,  required  of  his  pupils  to  come  to 
lecture  provided  with  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  compose  for  one  hour  on  some  suhiect 
which  he  dictated  at  the  moment. 

1 19.  How  long  did  that  occupy  ? — One  hour.  Then  there  were  regular  pieces ; a theme 
was  given,  and  a month’s  notice,  and  that  induced  the  necessity  of  reading  and  collecting 
materials,  and  putting  them  in  the  best  form. 

120.  There  was  a monthly  theme,  and  either  a weekly  or  a fortnightly  essay  unon  matter 
dictated  by  the  professor  ? — Yes, 

121.  Were  aU  those  compositions  read  by  the  professor.  I suppose  he  road  them  all. 

1 lie  way  we  caine  to  the  iaiowledge  of  his  having  read  them  was,  that  he  selected  some 
tor  them  perfections,  some  for  their  great  faults,  and  some  medium  pieces,  and  those  he 
read  or  called  on  the  writers  to  read  in  public. 

. 122.  Upon  the  average,  how  many  persons  were  there  whose  essays  he  would  criticise 
in  a public  way  ? — He  might  criticise  from  ten  to  twenty. 

123.  In  a day  ? — At  one  lectm-e. 

'I'  ^ allude  to  the  montlily  themes,  or  the  weekly  or  fortnightly  compositions  ? 

io  ail  his  remarks  and  criticisms.  I think  he  spent  one  night  every  week  in  criticising 
the  compositions ; lie  read  several  of  them,  or  he  got  the  young  men  to  read  them,  and 
le  cntie^ed  them  ; it  might  be  from  ten  to  twenty,  perhaps  more  than  twenty. 

T ^ composition  of  your  own  been  criticised  in  that  way  in  a year  ? 

i think  on  two  occasions  they  were  read. 

197  ^ year? — But.  two ; it  was  a class  of  eighty  students, 

tbp  'v'-  your  time,  with  the  exception  of  the  sermon  you  spoke  of,  and  Proacliing.  instruo-- 

criticism  of  five  or  seven  minutes  of  those  compositions  during  the  logic  year,  any  ^vinpositioii 
ther  instruction  given  to  you,  cither  as-to  the  composition  of  materials,  or  as  to  diction, 

Prepfi-ration  of  the  sermon  ?— During  the  year  which  I spent  in  the  English  class,  I 

eived  instructions  as  to  the  composition  of  a sermon. 
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no  IIATNOOTH  COMMISSION. 

128.  Did  you  yourself  compose  a sermon  while  you  were  a student  in  College?— 
Yes. 

129.  More  than  once  ? — I composed  hut  one  during  my  course. 

130.  What  proportion  of  the  whole  students  in  their  seven  yeai-s  preach  in  the  way  you 
have  described — does  it  happen  to  one-third  ? — All  of  them. 

131.  Then  some  one  person  has  preached  once  at  least  in  the  seven  years? — No  stu- 
dent  passes  through  Ms  course  at  Maynooth  without  preaching  at  least  once  within  that 
period. 

132.  What  portion  of  the  students  are  selected  to  preach  ? — The  students  of  the  third 
and  fourth  classes  of  divinity. 

133.  Now  they  are  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  year’s  divines  ? — Yes,  such  is  the 
present  division  of  the  divinity  students. 

134.  Was  it  understood  in  Maynooth  that  in  every  instance  the  sennon  was  tlie  com- 
position of  the  preacher? — Of  course,  as  in  every  other  establishment,  to  some  extent  such 
practices  as  those  hinted  at  may  be  indulged  in,  but  when  they  are  detected  they  are 
denounced. 

135.  Was  it  understood  in  the  College  that  the  sermons  were  not  always  written  by  the 
persons  delivering  them  ? — It  was  understood  that  sermons  might  have  been  occasionally 
delivered  by  persons  who  had  not  composed  them,  but,  except  in  one  or  two  instances,  I 
never  knew  of  the  imputation  of  plagiary  being  made  against  any  individual. 

136.  Have  the  students,  in  preparing  that  sermon,  any  instruction  from  anybody,  as  to 
plan,  materials,  diction,  and  composition? — For  the  composition  of  that  sermon  they 
receive  no  instruction  beyond  what  was  imparted  to  them  during  the  year  or  two  they 
spent  in  the  English  class,  where  the  principles  for  the  composition  of  subjects  of  pulpit 
oratory  arc  taught. 

137.  That  constituted  the  entire  training  for  that  portion  of  the  priestly  duty  ? Of 

what  portion. 

138.  That  of  composing  a sermon,  or  of  giving  catechetical  instruction  ? — Yes. 

139.  Was  there  any  thing  done  towards  imparting  a facility  of  giving  catechetical  instruction 
— that  kind  of  instruction  that  you  would  give  to  young  persons  to  whom  you  were  imparting 
the  eleinerits  of  the  Homan  Catholic  faith  ? — I do  not  know  of  any  thing  that  has  beeu 
done  ill  that  way,  unless  so  far  as  it  was  recommended  to  accommodate  the  manner  of 
communicating  knowledge  to  the  capacity  of  the  persons  to  be  instructed. 

1 40.  The  question  did  not  apply  to  sermons,  but  to  imparting  instruction  by  catechetical 
means  ?-:— The  students  of  Maynooth  have  no  practice  in  giving  catechetical  instructions ; 
but  I understood  the  question  to  be  whether  they  were  taught  the  manner  of  giving  cate- 
chetical instruction.  The  professors  and  deans,  when  criticising  the  sermons,  commonly 
speak  of  the  manner  in  which  catechetical  instruction,  suited  to  young  persons,  should  be 
imparted. 

141.  On  what  occasions  ? — When  commenting  upon  the  sermons. 

142.  Only  then? — Only  then,  T behevc.  I have  no  recollection  of  having  received  any 
other  instruction  myself  on  tlie  subject. 

143.  How,  if  the  sermon  is  not  in  itself  catechetical  instruction,  can  an  observation, 
during  those  five  or  seven  minutes,  apply  to  that  species  of  instruction  ? — If  a sermon 
wanted  that  simplicity  which  is  required  to  make  it  intelligible  to  such  an  audience  as  the 
preacher  may  hereafter  be  called  upon  to  instruct,  the  superior  who  pronounces  a criticism 
upon  it  generally  takes  occasion  to  recommend  that  form  of  language  and  maimer  of 
treating  a subject  which  must  he  adopted  in  giving  instruction  to  young  or  illiterate  persons. 

144.  You  stated  that  you  had  not  been  in  the  library  since  you  were  a student  ? — ^Not 
in  the  junior  library. 

145.  Ai'e  you  able  to  say  whether  it  is  at  all  the  practice  of  any  professor  to  go  into  the 
library  to  see  what  is  wanted,  and  to  suggest  what  is  required  to  the  Council  or  to  the 
Trustees  ? — The  librarian  is  the  only  person  charged  with  the  care  of  the  libraiy ; the 
professors  go  there  for  their  own  private  study,  but  whether  they  make  any  suggestion  or 
not,  I am  unable 'to  say. 

146.  In  point  of  fact  you  have  made  none  yourself? — ^Not  any  to  the  Council  or  to  the 
Trustees.  Speaking  of  the  library  the  junior  professors  concurred  with  me  in  the  propriety 
of  making  a suggestion  about  having  a certain  sum  at  once  allocated  for  the  purchase  of 
those  boolis  which  appertained  to  the  studies  of  the  junior  classes,  and  to  have  a small 
annual  sum  sot  apart  for  repairing  the  hooks,  and  purchasing  new  works,  and  that  the  jirofes- 
sors  of  the  junior  classes  should  form  a committee  for  determining  the  books  to  be  procured, 
and  that  it  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  those  who  are  to  consider  this  suggestion  to  decide 
whether  and  how  far  the  librarian  or  President  may  control  tliis  committee. 

147.  Has  that  been  done  ? — So  far,  it  has  not  been  done. 

148.  Do  tho  young  men,  in  their  walks  for  recreation,  often  discuss  the  subjects  of  their 
studies  ? — They  do  so,  not  unfrequently,  and  particularly  at  the  approach  of  the  examina- 
tions. 

149.  Ai’e  there  friends  who  are  apt  to  associate  together  in  particular  studies,  and  co^er 
together  on  the  books  they  read  ? — The  students  of  the  same  class  very  generally  associate 
together,  and  their  contersations  often  turn  upon  the  studies  in  wMch  they  are  engaged, 
and  on  the  books  they  road. 

150.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  general  doctrine  taught  in  the  College  of  Maynooth, 
with  regard  to  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope  is,  that  it  does  not  extend  dii-eotly  or 
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Mii’ectly  to  temporal  affairs? — I am  aware  that  such  is  the  doctriae  tauo-ht  in  l\TaennA+i. 

with  regard  to  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pone.  ^ lau^jit  m Maynooth  lai/i  Orfotw,  1833. 

1 T t”  ™ *’“*  toiching  of  Jlaynooth  coincidod  with  that  view  ? T" 

th^few?  I have  heard  in  Maynooth  during  my  connexion  with  the  CoUege  coincides  with 

162.  That  is  the  general  view  of  the  students  as  wed  as  the  professors ’—Indeed  T 
heheve  so,  whenever  they  think  of  the  matter  at  aU  ^ I 

frequently  the  subject  of  discussion  among  the  young  men ’-I 
think  not.  When,  however  very  important  political  questions  are  discnsLT oatefde' fte 
SculLTlngXsSeSr  “ “rrrersation,  but  not  of  political 

„fre■bIs2s:a’:d^^e^re1roi^^^^^ 

TeetaTth  ' cT  ( rrospectively  of  the  mere  accoinmodalLi)  S regarr/o  fte 
objects  m the  College  froin  the  increased  grant  ?— I believe  so.  o’  rue 

1,  v+^‘  1 V ^138  had,  indirectly,  an  effect  in  raising  the  standard  of  their 

habits  and  manners  ?—I  believe  it  has  had  that  effect  emnuaia  ol  tneir 

IM  Do  you  think  it  very  important  that  every  student  should  have  liis  own  .apartment  ’ 

-I  behevo  It  to  be  very  important  for  silence  and  study.  .apartment 

'i-  'i  , j?™  y»™8  tasii  should  come  to  pass  through  the  whole  of  their 

earliest  studies  at  Maynooth,  or  pass  at  once  into  a more  advanced  class?— I think  that  if 
the  plan  suggested  were  earned  into  effect,  it  would  afford  an  oppoitanity  of  a 
SrSueve  ““witr?h^  ®h  ‘ha'i  they  are  generaUy*|^rovidod with  ontekle 

students  Should  tTw^cr  ^ E^ilf  ii  SlS5^'aVvt‘4‘fu: 

[ The  Witness  zoithdrew.j 


Vkk  October,  1853. 

10. 

Very  Kev.  David 
i'roriarty,  d.i>. 


Dublin,  Thursday,  I3tii  October,  1853. 

The  Very  Rev.  David  Moriarty,  d.d.,  examiued. 

You  ate  the  President  of  the  College  of  All-Hallows  at  Drumcondra,  are  you  not 

se4SS;"m44o4lmrLl  to 

coneges  onthosnlActofeccIesiSla^elcXr  -‘1- 

+Im  established  exclusively  in  order  to  suunlv  m-ieRts  fn,,  nussions. 

thefoieign  missions-I  mean,  all  missions  out  of  Ire  Jd,  chie%  th«e  X?e  Sig^t 

9'  A?tire“"^  students  are  there  now  in  your  CoBego  ?- Ninety-two. 
recomXXlishoiL  ” “““  G’U’S’ ?-»«,  it  has  been  too 

ber  since  its  fZlXn  L abXtiSX 

4ld,  Xh^ZsZaZ ‘seilt  from  ZcX  ZXX’  -T rs  ‘'“'■“■si  Psrts  of  the 

wo  have  sent  about  foiirtppn  to  ’ta  the  Cottage  ?— To  British  Amonca,  North  and  South,  >'>i  v;ii,narips  sent  out 

two,  to  the  ItaZiuXf  Af  • ’ X ' wf  “■  ‘■'®  S’tt  Indies  twenty- 

Australia  thirtoi  to  EnZd  md  l'V“  X Zealand  ami 

students  who  Xred  Z X’™?  ‘’t*®  "timber  about  140 

their  own  aeZd  ffol  w ° ® S'™  “P  ‘he  ecclesiastical  state  of 

140  6.4^80,  e to  otZ  P„r  uuTtaStod  to  do  so  by  us,  and  tho  far  greater  number  of  the 

proportion  of  thZto  now  Z’  ' d“  ^ ■"  ■ ^ Pi'l*™!®  «“*  a large 

■ 12.  Aro  tbo  rt,  I P T ?”*?Sud  m missionary  duties  m America, 
the  house  Td  sX' were  t rZ  ■ -®'”“  o'  *''0-n  '™re  ordained  in 

whom  I look  unon  « I ■'*  Z “'‘’“"o?  abroad  by  them  bishops.  There  are  135 
orders.  '’oon  educated  m the  College  and  fitted  for  priests’ 
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Very  Hov.  David 
Moriarty,  d.p. 
Sourcesof  revenue  of 
AU-lIallous  Oollegc- 


EmoliimcBits  of  Pro- 
fessors anrl  Officers 
of  All- Hallows 
College. 


Society  for  tlio  Pro- 
pairation  of  tlie 
Pnith. 


Other  inslitiitiuns 
supplying  priests  fo 
foreign  missions. 
Carlow  College. 

Watcrforil  College. 


Poreign  Colleges. 


Maynootli. 
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13.  Those  who  were  prepared  at  your  CoUoge  went  out  on  the  foreign  mission  ?— 
Yes 

14  How  is  the  College  supported  ?— It  is  supported  partly  by  charitable  contributions, 
nartlV  by  grants  from  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,  in  I ans,  partly  by 
LaU  pensions  paid  by  the  students,  and  partly  by  contributions  from  the  bishops  in  the 

■ colonies  for  whom  the  students  arc  intended ; those  contributions  which  tlie  bishops 
make  towards  the  support  of  the  students,  may  be  considered  as  money  from  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,  from  which  tlic  bishops  receive  that  money,  and,  finally, 
by  contributioli s from  the  Directors,  inasmuch  as  all  the  money  that  we  receive  for  any 
spiritual  functions,  such  as  chaplaincies,  masses,  or  preaching,  we  throw  into  a common 

fund  for  the  support  of  the  College.  ->  -o  rx-  f n r-  n t 

15.  What  do  you  moan  by  the  term,  the  Directors?— By  the  Directors  ot  the  CoUege  I 

mean  the  Presidont,  deans,  and  professors.  i . o 

16.  Do  any  of  the  foreign  bishops  send  students  to  your  College  as  their  subjects?— 
Y"cs. 

IT  Were  they  sent  to  you  from  abroad  1 — Some  few  have  been  sent  to  us. 
is'  Have  the  bishops  in  the  colonies  any  right  to  nominate  ?— None  whatever. 

19!  Are  there  any  burses  in  your  College  from  tlie  colonies  ?— No. 

20.  Or  the  British  possessions  abroad  ?— No. 

2 1 What  are  the  salaries  and  emoluments  of  the  J’rofessors  and  Oflicers  ot  the  College  ? 
; wo  receive  no  salaries,  but  food  and  raiment  are  provided  for  us,  from  the  funds 

of  the  College.  „ ,,  . . . , , » 

22  From  what  sources,  speaking  generally,  are  the  missionaries  sent  by  you  irom  youi- 

Collcue  supported’— Whore  there  is  no  establishment,  such  as  exists  m the  Mauritius, 
Australia  and  Canada,  and  where  the  congregations  are  not  sufflciently  numerous  to  support 
a olergyman,  they  are  supported  from  funds  allocated  to  the  dlfforoiit  missions,  by  the 
Association  of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith.  i ..  c ■ . r .1 

23  What  is  the  nature  of  the  Society  to  which  von  have  referred  .as  the  Society  for  the 
Proii’ao-ation  of  the  Faith,  and  what  is  the  manner  in  which  its  funds  are  collocled  f— The 
Society  of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith  is  directed,  in  the  first  instance,  by  two  committees, 
one  sittina-  in  Lyons  °and  the  other  sitting  in  Paris  ; they  are  chiefly  lay  French  gentlemen ; 
all  jiorsoiw  throiigliont  the  world  contrihnting  one  half-penny  per  week  become  associates 

^^24^  p°is*Pic  some  as  is  known  usually  by  the  name  of  the  Society  of  Lyons  Yes.  I find 
that  the  allocations  for  last  year  to  tho  missions  in  the  British  Empire  amoimtod  to  ±43,400, 
and  tho  grants  made  to  the  United  States  amonntod  last  year  to  ±44.000  sterling. 

25  By  British  possessions,  do  you  mean  those  exclusive  ol  the  Lntisli  Islands  r— 
Tnclndin"  the  whole  of  the  British  Empiro~to  England  and  Scotland  a oortaiii  amount  is 
given  The  grants  by  the  Society  ottho  Propagation  of  the  Faith  are  always  made  to  the 
bishoD  and  he  distributes  the  money  received  from  the  Society  amongst  his  missiouanes 
as' they  may  w.ant  it.  AVlicre  a largo  congregation  exists  there  is  no  necessity  lor  giving 

2G  Can  yon  state  whether  the  priests  for  foreign  missions  are  supplied  from  any  other 

■ collovo  besides  All-Hallows  ?— Yes,  they  are  supplied  from  Carlow,  whore  there  is  a fonn- 
dation,  edneating  about  thirty  students  tor  the  foreign  missions  1 .and  they  have  boon  sup- 

lilicd  in  some  mmiber  from  Waterford.  ■ . w ■ r inn 

* 27  Fspocially  to  Kewfonndland  ?— Yes,  and  to  missions  111  England.  Waterford  College 
Is  a diocesan  semiiiiarj  : the  number  of  young  men  educated  there  generally  exceeded 
the  lUimbec  needed  in  the  diocese,  and  hence  they  have  gone  to  foreign  missions. 

28  Tlie  missionary  establishment  of  Carlow  is  distinct  from  the  diocesan  establishment, 
Is  it  not  ?— Yes,  it  is'  in  the  College,  hut  the  foreign  missionanes  are  kept  entirely  separate 

from  the  other  students.  , . i,  n ir  ,i  Tf 

20  Ai-c  the  foreign  missions  supplied  from  any  foreign  college  ?--k  es  tbey  avo.  If 
wo  'speak  of  tlioso  out  of  tho  British  Empire,  they  are  supphod  chiefly  from  loiei^i 
colleges-  from  the  missions  Etraiigoros,  the  St.  Esprit,  m Pans,  from  the  different  ostah- 
lishinoiits  of  tho  priests  of  the  congregation  of  St.  ±11100111  de  laid,  from  the 
s-anda  in  Komo,  and  from  all  the  Colleges  of  the  religious  orders.  The  missions  m the 
Britlh  Empire  .are  supplied  partially,  too.  from  those  foreign  colleges  that  I have  mentioned 

lo’Trc  veil  aw.aro  wliotlicr  any  of  the  priests  that  have  been  educated  at  Maynootli 
have  ill  the"  last  eight  years,  gone  on  foreign  missions  ? and  if  so,  midor  what  circnmstances 
aid  in  wh.at  number^— I believe  soiiio  have  gone,  but  I have  reason  to  thinkthattlienum- 
ta  l U teuTor  - small.  It  usually  happens  in  this  way.  that  a student  after  ^ 
his  course  at  Maynootli,  or  being  near  to  its  completion,  feels  a desne  ot 
nroiJanatino'  the  Gospel,  and  of  doing  an  act  of  greater  chanty  than  if  he  remaned  at  home, 
ho  thin  asks  leave  of  his  bishop  to  go  upon  the  foreign  mission,  and  that  leave  is  some- 
+imf”5  ''■ranted  but  I Icnow  it  is  as  often  refused.  , , . , , ^ itJa 

31  It  is  gonorally  only  granted,  is  it  not,  in  a case  where  the  bishop  hag  no  need  of  his 
•ovxc  nf-  nvt,v,f.9_lYp<!  ,V  few  cases,  I believe,  have  occurred  m which  persons  wen 
uimn  tiie  foreign  missions,  because  their  families  had  emigrated  within  the  last  few  yeai-s, 

““^2*1llSranTiSmMt°praT£yS 

foS-n  SnTnXdd  think  nol  I should  also  state  that  a niimhor  of  Irish  priests, 
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rtoaro  now  upon  Iho  foreign  .nWone,  went  ont  after  spending  some  years  npon  tire  Irish 

33^  There  are  some  bishops  of  the  Roman  Catliolic  Church  at  present,  are  there  not  in 
the  East  Indies,  who  have  been  students  at  ilavnooth  9— Yes  three 

34.  Will  you  mention  their  names?— Dr.  Carew  archhi^hon  in  tv  it  n 

bishop  in  Madras,  and  Dr.  Murphy,  bishop  in  Hyderabad.  ^ Calcutta , Dr.  rciielly, 

35.  Are  you  aware  whether  there  are  any  other  bishons  in  TTo?-  ’ r 

sessions  who  have  been  students  from  Maynooth  ?_Dr  Mim>]w  who  is 'S  Tl'i  ‘ 

in  Southern  Australia;  Dr.  Smith,  the  late  Archbisho 

educated  at  Maynooth,  hut  as  an  extern  ; he  was  educated  I behhvn  5 ’ 

being  avowedly  intended  for  tlic  foreign  missions,  lie  would  not  be  adniii^'d  aTa  member 

of  the  College  He  w.e  mlowed  to  lodge  in  the  town  of  Maynooth  and  to  atM  flm 

lectures.  That  was  the  only  instance  that  I know  of  of  an  evtevu  * t • i * 

educated  at  Maynooth.  He  died  about  two  years  a«o  ‘ student  having  been 

J6.  Is  the  Claes  of  oMom  stndents  reeognised  b|  the  Statntes  of  Maynooth  ?_I  think 

37.  Is  it  withm  your  knowledge  that  those  students  of  MaTiiooth  who  have  none  forth 
upon  foreign  missions  are  undo.-  the  ecelesiasfical  superintoiideiice  of  the  hishons  1°  om  von 

S o?«s 

oertaiii,  hut  at  the  tl.no  these  bishops  wont  to  their  missle.isfsZrstodfms 

n*T  •It  the  present  time,  in  the  Minted  States f>— 

3™  “totm.  tlo  you  not,  not  from  Maynooth  ?— Am  • I mean  from 
S; Tnd  aiiX  ™s“h^.^“‘'  ‘1-0  appoiii't- 

o.£  XXX XX?'"  ? ” t? 

had  been  completed  wore  they  appointed  b shons  ? A after  tl.cn-  odiieat.oii 

seveml  years  L professor  in  the  cX  and  a IX  ° “ f"‘“  "'"nf” 

B shop  of  Madras  was  bm-sii-  of  tho  “PP»>"ted  1 itliop  wliilc  professor.  TIio 

hnrsalhipfoX  ieTeal?  m liold  the 

apg,4  bishop  X having  XllXoSXXnXX  SXXXXsS 

XXxxxsxss  xrii  idXi?"  ^ ™ 

years  on  the  mission  in  England  and  for  som????s  t t ‘ ."'“S.  aP'’™! 

XinXXXLXmr  i f ’ 

aet  receive  iriXst  XwoS  X tlXS  ™ '™”“ 

X'nlsX  “id IhS  Xi‘l.fp“of“tT  VTT“  XcXe  foX 

Ireland  1 vl  I / ” T cures  in 

that  iminberl  Sin  thoTasi  sS  i m o to  ” ““  States  ?tl  know 

. Anierica  in  consequonco  of  the  mnigratloif  of  Sir’p'e“„',d?  8'““° 

iiociie-STrae'Srif  riSTTM’  v’-"*'-  '■""■p®”'’  -«■  >■- 

«nt  in  Amorrea.  TZol  X M X Xr'"  ^“““'“'8  “ -“1- 

anmbe.  XilaStX  *'  amuially  go  out  „f 

biSsXhmMiSlU  "“"y  of  ‘be  foreign  bishops,  ti.at  is 

-Kelie  that  I am  awaio  Si  IlSdST  T™  ™ Moge  of  Carlow  ? 

«.go  M Oari„w.SS  XXSSr  SXlS  -bo Missionary 

«:  At  X ITcSZI  ‘'”/T  “r??  b'  yoicollogo  consistP^Of  six  years, 
from  seventeen  to  twcntylS”  ° b'OHogc  . llie'ago  of  oiitraiico  may  lie  generally 

fcfm-X'SslSXoS  hZ  ST""'  p'-pp—'i  *'■ 

ortliii.ation,  not  to  study.'  ’ ' " “““  “ore  a student  caiiio  merelyfor 

X aXbTStr'M  SST  fZr  •“  ?ob ,yo““.  “■»'  oacli  period  of  every 

numnci  of  iocturcs  the  students  m each  class  in  tiic  year  attend  ?— The 

2 
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V’ery  Rev.  DiivU 
I\Ioriarty,  d.d. 
Bishops  abroad  wfio 
"•ere  Sfayuooth 
students. 


In  her  Majesty’s 
foreign  possessions. 


No  person  otliieatod 
in  Miiynooili  for 
foreign  niissions. 


R-  C.  clergy  \rho 
have  gone  to  America 
with  emigrants. 


Length  of  course  in 
AU-Ua!lows  College. 
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first  year  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  humanity — I mean  to  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin. 
Mathematics  are  studied  concurrently.  The  second  year  of  the  course  is  chiefly  devoted 
to  the  study  of  logic,  metaphysics,  and  ethics.  The  third  year  of  the  course,  or  the  first 
of  theology  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  what  wo  call  loca  theologica — tlie  word  has  a mean- 
ing analogous  to  that  which  it  has  in  rhetoric — ^it  signifies  the  fountains  or  sources  of 
theological  proof,  which  are  with  us  Soriptui’e  and  the  authority  of  the  Church.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  students,  during  tliat  year,  to  prove  the  authenticity,  integrity,  and  veracity 
of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  to  deduce  from  them  the  divinity  of 
the  Mosaic  and  of  the  Christian  dispensation  ; to  enter  into  all  the  subsidiary  questions  of 
the  utility,  necessity,  and  possibility  of  revelation,  the  possibility  and  the  vis  prohativa 
of  miracles,  and  to  rebut  all  the  objections  which  infidels  make  against  the  sacred  books, 
whether  drawn  from  the  apparent  contradictions  of  the  sacred  volume  with  itself,  with 
the  discoveiies  of  science,  with  history,  or  with  reasoir.  After  having  established  the 
di^dnity  of  the  Christian  religion,  we  come  to  the  treatise  De  V&'a  Ecclesia,  and  we  exa- 
mine wliich  is  the  true  Church — we  examine  what  the  attributes  of  that  true  Church  are, 
what  its  authority,  and  where  the  authority  of  the  Church  resides.  This  takes  us  into  the 
questions  concerning  general  councils,  and  the  supremacy  of  tlie  Pope. 

62.  What  books  do  you  use  for  those  questions  concerning  the  Church  especially? — The 
treatise  which  wo  use  as  a text-book  is  that  of  Mgr.  Bouvier,  the  present  Bishop  of  Mans, 
in  France. 

5.3.  Will  you  continue  your  description  of  the  course  of  studies  pursired  in  the  College? 

'I’he  students  of  the  three  latter  years,  that  is,  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  year’s 

theology  form  one  school,  going  through  the  three  years’  curriculum  in  rotation  under  the 
same  professors. 

54.  Will  you  explain  what  you  mean  l)y  one  school  ? — By  one  school  I mean  a number 
of  students  forming  one  class.  Thus,  'in  Maynooth,  three  classes  of  theology  are  com- 
bined into  one  school  or  class  of  Scripture.  In  the  school,  of  which  I was  speaking,  four 
lectures  are  given  in  moral  theology,  four  lectures  on  dogmatic  theology,  and  one  on  canon 
law.  There  are  two  schools  of  Sacred  Scripture.  The  first  comprises  the  students  of  humanity 
and  philosophy ; the  second  school  comprises  the  four  classes  of  theology.  There  are 
two  lectures  a week  given  in  each  scliool,  the  junior  school  being  occupied  in  the  study  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  the  senior  occupied  in  the  study  of  the  New.  Concurrently  with 
the  three  first  years,  two  lectures  a week  are  given  in  natural  ploilosophy.  In  the  three 
latter  years  two  lectures  a week  are  given  on  ecclesiastical  history.  Throughout  the  whole 
course  two  lectures  a week  arc  given  on  elocution  or  the  delivery  of  language  ; and  through- 
out the  whole  course,  two  lectures  a week  are  given  on  ecclesiastical  chant.  During  the 
three  first  years,  two  lectures  a week  are  given  in  English  grammar  and  composition. 
When  the  professor  returns  any  student  as  sufliciently  advanced  in  English  composition,  he 
is  thou  allowed  to  spend  those  two  hours  in  learning  some  modern  European  language. 
The  students  of  the  three  latter  years  occupy  the  time  of  those  two  lectures  in  leaiming 
sacred  eloquence. 

55.  Is  the  paper  now  before  you  the  curriculum  of  the  course  of  studies  pursued  in 
your  College  ? — Yes. 

56.  Have  you  any  objection  to  dehvor  it  in? — No.  \_The  saine  was  handed  in^  and  is 
asfoUoivs.'] 
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13</;  October,  1853. 

loT 

Very  Eev,  David 
Moriarty,  djj. 
All-Hallows  College. 


57.  Will  you  state  any  particular  means  that  you  use  in  your  College  for  perfecting  tlio  Eoglish  Comoosi 
students  in  the  knowledge  of  English  composition  ?— As  I said  before,  two  lectures  a- week  ti£ 
are  giTsii  m that  department  until  the  professor  deems  that  a student  has  acquired  a sof- 
ficient  kiiowleage  ot  English  composition.  The  professor  teaches  the  students  the  theory 
of  Enghsh  coinposition,  and  requires  them  to  write  an  English  composition' evei’y  week. 

Ihe  subject  is  generally  historical,  with  the  view  of  making  them  study  history  concur- 
rently witli  their  other  studies.  Thus,  he  dictates  a number  of  questions  in  profane  his- 
tory, and  requires^  that  the  students  ivill  bring,  at  the  next  day  of  the  lecture,  their 
answers  to  those  historical  questions,  written  with  attention  to  English  style.  He  ’reads 
those  compositions  in  class,  and  criticises  them.  Thus,  they  attaiu  two  ends— a acod 
Enghsh  style,  and  a knowledge  of  profane  history. 

5S.  And  also  a correct  orthography  ? Tes. 

Colleg?'^  you  find  them  deficient  in  orthography? — Yes,  at  the  period  of  entrance  into  Orthograpliy, 

^60.  And  you  set  yourselves  to  overcome  that  difficulty  among  others,  do  you  not?. 

61.  And  the  course  you  have  described  to  the  Commissioners  has  tlie  effect  of  cor- 
recting them  111  orthograpliy,  as  well  as  in  style?— Yes. 

62.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  deficiency  in  oi-tliography  is  on  the  inci-caso  or  decrease 
as  far  as  yom-  observation  goes  ?-I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion, because  the  defect  of  a student  in  that  respect,  or  his  proficiency,  will  have  depended 
altogetlier  on  accidental  circumstances  previously  to  liis  outraiice. 

63.  Do  you  think  that  there  are  no  iufiuoiiccs  afloat  now  increasing  or  decreasing  that 
preliminary  literary  condition  of  the  young  men  who  come  into  the  clerical  state?— No.  If 
those  young  men  had  the  advantage  of  attending  the  National  Schools  or  the  Schools  of  the 
Christian  Erothors,  their  orthography  would  be  improved;  but,  generally  speaking,  they 
have  not  attended  those  schools.  It  is  the  only  general  influence  which  I think  could 
act  upon  them. 

64.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  of  gre.it  importance  that  this  English  training  should  take  place 
among  the  students,  to  enable  them  afterwards  to  e.xorciso  theii-  office  of  preachers  ?— I 
thuik  it  a matter  of  absolute  necessity,  to  enable  them  to  mix  in  society  as  gentlemen  or 
to  discharge  efficiently  their  duties  as  clergymen. 

65.  Have  you  any  students  who  have  boon  at  National  Schools?— Very  few. 

66.  Blit  you  have  some,  have  you  not?— Yes,  we  have  some. 

67.  What  is  the  distribution  of  the  hours  of  the  day  in  your  College,  and  how  is  that  DCtvibution  of  th« 
istribution  apphod  to  the  spiritual  and  pastoral  training  of  the  students? — The  rules  of  iiom-sof  the  clay  in 

our  College,  of  which  I eau  give  a copy  in  evidence,  will  give  the  distribution  of  tho  time  College, 

unng  the  day.  [ The  same  was  handed  in  ; vide  Appendix.']  Wo  rise  at  five  o’clock  : 
nalt-past  five,  morning  jirayer  and  meditation;  quarter-past  six,  mass;  quarter  to  seven' 

Btuay;_iialtmast  eight,  breakfast,  followed  by  recreation ; quarter-past  nine,  study  • half- 
past nnio,  first  lecture;  half-past  ten,  second  lecture;  then  half  an  hour  recreation: 
twelve,  study ; _twm,  third  lecture ; throe,  reading  tlie  New  Testament,  and  iiarticular 
exaiiieu  ot  conscience  for  ten  minutes  ; a few  verses  of  tlic  New  Testament  are  road  as  a 
aevofcion;d  exercise  ; at  ten  minutes  past  three,  dinner,  followed  by  recreation  till  five  • 
tiien  a visit  of  seven  minutes  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  followed  by  study  till  lialf-nast 
seven  ; at  that  time  they  recite  a part  of  the  Kosary  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  which  occupies 
aDom  ten  minutes ; then  spiritual  instruction  is  gii-cn  for  twenty  minutes  ; at  eight,  supper 
o’clock,  night  prayer,  followed  by  reading  of  the 
following  morning;  and  at  half-past  nine  they  retire  to  rest. 

fio'  T ^*^*^*^  fi’om  the  pulpit  during  dinnei’,  do  they  not  ? Yos. 

throughout  tlie  wliole  year  five  o’clock  ?— No ; there  is  an  excep- 
^^t-ked  ni  tlie  rule  wbicli  I Iiave  handed  in.  ^ 

hnn*.’  f ^ exception  ?— It  is  from  tho  1st  of  November  to  Low  Sunday ; then  the 
^r  01  rising  IS  at  six,  and  all  tho  exorcises  at  that  period  are  half  an  hour  later, 
nnw  ' students  separate  rooms  ?--No,  they  sleep  in  dormitories ; but  we  are 

? building  of  a house  in  which  about  thirty  to  forty  will  have  separate 
'’®  think  It  dosiralile  they  should  have  separate  rooms, 
horn  ■ f T that  there  was  reading  during  the  hour  of  breakfast  and  during  tho 

+.1-L  professors  and  the  students  take  their  meals  together  ?— They  all 

thofi’  meals  together,  students  and  professors. 

22 
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MAYNOOTH  COilillSSION. 


Octobw,  1853. 

loT 

Very  Eev,  DaTitl 
iloriorty,  d.d. 
All-lfallows  College. 
Profe.ssors  and  stu- 
dents associate  at 

Importance  of  this 
arrangement. 


Association  of  pro- 
fessors and  students 
diiviiig  period  of 
recreation. 


Other  duties  of  tho 
iirofessors  towards 
the  students. 


Eeligious  instruc- 
tion. 


73.  Bo  you  consider  it  of  importance  that  that  course  should  be  followed  ? I conside 

it  of  the  greatest  importance. 

74.  WiLl  you  state  for  what  reason  ? — In  the  first  place,  I consider  it  of  importance 
inasmuch  as  it  accustoms  the  student  to  a gentlemanly  tone  of  feeling,  by  raising  him,  in 
his  social  position,  I think  this  is  particularly  important  in  our  circumstances,  'when  we 
have  to  transfer  a number  of  young  men  to  a mucli  higher  station  in  society  than  that 
which  they  previously  occupied.  It  becomes  then  particularly  necessary  to  malje  tliem 
feel  for  years  before  they  begin  to  move  in  society  that  they  belong  to  that  class  with 
which  tlicy  are  hereafter  to  associate.  I think,  also,  that  this  association  with  their  supe- 
riors  and  with  tho  distinguished  visitors  who  will  occasionally  dine  at  the  College,  imposes 
upon  them  a gentlemanly  restraint,  and  that  it  improves  and  refines  their  manners. 

75.  Do  you  think  that  such  training  is  very  necessary  for  persons  who  are  to  alter  their 
positions  ill  society  so  much  in  their  progress  througii  the  College? — So  necessary  do  I 
think  it,  that  I should  not  wish  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  ecclesiastical  education  in  any 
College  where  tliat  course  was  not  followed. 

7fi.  Is  it  equally  es.seiitial,  in  your  opinion,  for  those  who  are  intended  for  tho  mission 
at  home  as  for  those  that  go  abroad? — There  is  some  difference,  but  not  much.  In  the' 
missions  abroad  our  students  commence  to  occupy  a responsible  position  almost  imme- 
diately after  their  ordination;  they  come  into  official  intercourse  with  the  civil  and 
military  authorities  in  the  British  colonies  and  dependencies,  and  I therefore  am  more 
hnsiol!?  that  they  should  acquire  the  maimers  and  habits  which  that  responsible  position 
demands. 

77.  Do  yon  not  think  that  a similar  intercourse  fakes  place  between  clergymen  and 
the  authorities  in  tliis  country,  which  would  require  all  that  you  seem  to  exact  from  clergy, 
men  going  to  foreign  missions  ?— Not  exactly  to  the  same  extent,  because  an  Irish  priest 
is  for  sonic  years  a curate,  and  does  not  commence  to  occupy  so  responsible  a position  until 
he  iias  been  perhaps  for  several  years  on  tho  mission  ; but  I think  the  differeoce  is  veiy 
trivial. 

78.  Do  tho  professors  and  the  students  of  the  College  all  dine  in  one  rcfectoi-y  ? — Yes. 

TS).  riiive  you  an  arrangement  at  ail  similar  to  what  is  termed  the  higli  table  in  the  Col- 
leges of  Oxford  and  Cambridge? — The  professors’  table  is  at  the  end  of  the  room,  and  tho 
students’  tables  run  in  parallel  lines  at  riglit-anglcs  ivith  it. 

80.  You  allow  your  students  to  converse  during  dinner  ; do  you  not? — Occasionally. 

81.  IVili  you  have  the  goodness  to  explain  what  you  mean  by  the  term  occasionally? — 
During  about  ton  weeks  of  the  year,  two  months  of  tho  summer  vacation,  and  two  weeks 
wliich  occur  during  the  year,  that  is,  the  week  of  Christmas,  and  tho  week  of  Easter,  and 
u])on  diircrcnt  festivals  which  occur  during  the  other  montlis. 

82.  Is  it  tho  habit  of  the  professors  to  converse  at  their  own  table?— Not  while  reading 
goes  on  in  tho  refectory  ; tho  professors  must  keep  silence  as  well  as  the  students. 

83.  Do  the  students  and  the  professors  associate  often  during  tho  hours  of  recreation  ?— 
Yes  ; it  is  one  of  tlic  principles  of  our  system  that  the  professors  should  associate  with  the 
students,  not  only  at  the  time  of  meals,  but  also  in  recreation  ; they  join  with  them  in 
their  amusements,  and  wo  consider  that  such  association  with  the  students  is  of  the 
greatest  importance.  I tliinlc  that  it  habituates  the  students  to  a love  for  those  in  autlio- 
rity,  that  it  guards  them  against  any  thing  like  a blind  partizanship  with  persons  in  a lower 
sta'tion,  and  t’nat,  on  the  whole,  it  gives  them  a respect  for  established  order. 

84.  You  have  not  found  that  such  association  is  at  all  imfavouvablo  to  discipline  ?— Not 
at  all,  but  quite  the  contrary. 

85.  Or  that  it  lessens  the  respect  of  the  student  for  the  professor  ?— Never. 

80.  What  is  tho  mimber  of  the  professors  and  superiors  ? — Nine. 

87.  In  fact  you  are  one  to  ten  students? — Y'es. 

88.  Do  you  consider  that  kind  of  social  training  an  important  matter  with  reference  to 
the  education  for  the  ininistry  in  this  country,  in  addition  to  the  intellectual  and  moral 


training? — I do,  decidedly. 

89.  Is  it  the  practice  of  the  professors  to  perform  any  other  duties  towards  tho  students 

besides  those  of  more  teaching;  for  instance,  to  attend  to  tlieir  spiritual  or  moral  or  prac- 
tical training? — Yes;  it  is  one  of  the  pi-inciplcs  of  our  system,  that  all  the  directors  and  the 
professors  shall  attend,  as  far  as  their  particular  duties  will  allow,  the  spiritual  exercises 
performed  by  tho  students.  B'o  consider  this  practice  of  the  utmost  importance,  upon 
the  common  principle  that  example  is  better  than  precept,  and  also  because  the 
students  will  perform  their  spiritual  exercises,  not  as  a task  imposed,  but  as  duties 
becoming  tlioir  state,  and  they  will  be  more  likely  to  contract  permanent  habits  of  piety 
and  order.  i o 

90.  What  is  the  practice  in  your  College  as  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  students/’— 

111  the  first  place,  n’e  consider  that  the  study  of  theology  and  Scripture  involves  a large 
amount  of  spiritual  instruction.  Secondly,  the  practice  of  daily  meditation  also  instructs 
them  in  spiritual  matters.  Thirdly,  the  practice  of  the  particular  exameu  of  conscience, 
which  means  an  examination  upion  a certain  virtue  which  the  examiner  proposes  to  acquire, 
or  a certain  defect  which  he  proposes  to  correct  in  his  character,  also  contributes  to  spiri- 
tual instruction,  but  the  princiqial  direct  means  ivhich  we  use  is  an  instruction  of  twenty 
minutes  each  day  iipou  matters  apipertaining  to  ascetic  theology.  _ _ _ • i t r 

91.  W’ill  you  explain  what  you  mean  by  ascetic  theology? — It  is  distinguished  froni 
moral  theology  in  this:  that  while  moral  theology  determines  our  duties,  ascetic 
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theology  teaclies  us  how  to  form  within  us  a porfect  Christian  character  ; thus  it  analyses 
tlie  different  passions  to  which  we  arc  subject,  and  points  out  the  moans  by  which  they 
may  be  corrected.  It  also  analyses  the  different  virtues  and  their  various  offices,  and 
teaches  us  the  manner  in  which  those  virtues  may  be  acquired ; it  enters  into  the  nkure 
and  progress  of  temptation,  and  teaches  the  ways  by  which  it  may  be  resisted.  On  tho 
whole,  it  may  bo  defined  to  be  the  science  of  Christian  perfection. 

92.  It  is  a training  of  the  individual  character  ? — Yes,  to  Christian  perfection. 

93.  Is  what  you  speak  of  applied  to  individual  subjects  of  meditation,  when  you  refer  to 
the  examination  ? — The  practice  of  particular  examon  consists  in  tliis,  the  studeiic  is  advised 
to  consult  his  spiritual  director  as  to  what  ought  to  be  the  subject  of  his  particular  examen. 
He  will  bog  of  him  to  point  out  to  him  wliad  defect  tlicrc  is  in  his  character  which  he  ouoiit 
to  correct,  or  what  virtue  he  ought  particularly  labour  to  acquire;  and  he  then  spends  a 
certain  time  each  day  in  c.xamining  himself  upon  that  particular  point,  endeavouring  every 
day  to  lesson  the  number  of  his  faults,  or  to  practise  an  increased  number  of  acts  of 
virtue. 


94.  What  is  the  practice  with  regard  to  s])iritual  instruction  ?— In  the  spiritual  instruc- 
tion we  use  as  our  chief  text-book  the  “ Christian  Perfection'’  of  Podriguez,  a Spanish 
Jesuit : it  is  the  duty  of  the  person  charged  with  the  spiritual  instruction,  to  give  exhorta- 
tion frequently,  either  explanatory  of  the  work  of  Kodrignez,  or  ii])oii  any  other  subjects 
on  which  lie  may  doom  it  nocossary  to  instruct  tho  student;  for  instance,  it  is  my  duty  to 
go  through  tho  rule  of  tlie  house,  taking  cacli  oxcrciso  of  the  day,  and  ])ointing  out  to  them 
iiow  they  ought  to  perform  those  exercises  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  so  as  to  render 
themselves  more  acceptablo  to  Almighty  God  by  their  performance. 

95.  Ail  those  exorcises  and  instructions  you  have  described  tend  to  withdraw  them  from 
merely  secular  affairs  and  pursuits,  and  to  impress  thcmwitli  a spiritual  character?— I think 
the  more  you  fill  the  mind  of  an  ecclesiastical  studeirt  with  sjnritual  knowledge,  and  tho 
more  you  ini])rcss  his  heart  with  spiritual  affections,  tho  more  von  withdraw  him  from 
secular  or  political  pursuits.  I think,  too,  that  such  training,  by  generating  and  teaching- 
Christian  meekness,  will  give  liinr  a distaste  for  meddling  in  secular  affairs;  besides,  wo 
specially  instruct  them  that  it  is  their  duty,  as  clergymen,  not  to  interfere  in  political  par- 
ties, that  they  aro  debtors  to  tho  Greek  and  to  the  barbarian,  to  the  wise  and  to  the  innviso ; 
and  as  all  persons,  no  matter  to  what  political  party  they  mav  beloirg,  must  avail  thcra- 
solves  of  their  ecclesiastical,  ministiy,  it  is  their  duty  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  what  might 
deter  any  one  from  availing  himself  of  their  spiritual  services. 

9G_.  You  do  not  shrink  from  speaking  to  thorn  directly  upon  their  conduct  in  relation  to 
political  affairs — not,  of^  conrso,  as  to  embracing  one  party  or  another,  hut  as  to  their  con- 
duct in  relation  to  political  affairs? — No;  I think  it  my  duty  to  tell  them  tliat,  wlicn  in 
tlic  sacred  ministry,  they  should  gencraily  abstain  from  meddling  in  political  affairs,  for 
a clergyman  can  seldom  do  so  without  causing  a spirit  of  hostility  amongst  those  ineinbcrs 
of  his  own  Hock  who  belong  to  an  opposite  political  party.  Our  maxim  is — no  politics  but 
religion,  no  country  but  the  Church. 

97.  Do  you  not  also  dread  that  it  may  excite  angiy  feelings  in  his  own  mind  ? Yes  ; I 

think  that  it  withdraws  very  much  from  spiritual  recollection,  and  from  that  gentleness 
which  should  always  chavactorize  a Christian  minister. 

98.  Are  tho  young  men  who  go  out  from  you  exposed  to  the  same  difficulties  and  draw- 
backs which  the  preachers  in  tho  Irish  Jlission  would  he  liable  to  meet  with  ? There  is 

Olio  remarkable  difficulty  they  have  to  meet,  that  is  the  question  of  slavery  in  the  United 
States  ; and  even  though  this  would  appear  to  be  one  of  tiic  strongest  cases  that  can  be  put 
to  a clergyman,  yet,  my  instruction  to  thorn  always  is,  that  their  business  is  solely  vvitii 
the  souls  of  men,  and  that  whether  bond  or  free,  tliey  may  be  saved. 

99.  Do  you  think  that  the  students  from  your  College  aro  much  exposed  to  political 
parties  in  the  stotos  to  which  they  go? — Cnly  in  the  United  States,  that  I am  aware  of, 
ivliero  tlie  question  of  slavery  is  so  much  agitated. 

_ 100.  ould  tho  training  whicii  you  pursue  at  Drnmeondra  unfit  a man  for  such  a mis- 
sion as  ho  would  find  at  homo  ? — Decidedly  not.  I think  it  would  be  the  more  requisite  for 
him,  where  tho  temptation  to  interfere  in  political  affairs  is  greater. 

lot.  Do  you  find  that  your  training  docs  not  unfit  a man  to  encounter  any  hardship  or  pri- 
vabon  to  which  ho  may  be  exposed  ? — I think  not,  for  our  system  of  disciphno  is  rather 
sei'cro:  early  using,  very  plain  food,  rather  uncomfortable  beds,  and,  on  the  whole,  there 
IS  as  little  of  domestic  comfort  as  in  any  other  Collogo. 

102,  Docs  it  in  any  way  unfit  them  for  intercourse  with  persons  of  the  meanest  condi- 

? 1 education  ?-  -No  ; I tliink,  on  the  contrary,  that  students  so  trained 

in^  courteous  and  condescending  to  persons  in  a low  station. 

103.  Ills  style  of  manners  is  not  so  raised  as  to  make  him  less  acceptable  or  intelligible 
to  persons  of  inferior  education  and  station  ?— The  humblest  people  arc  pleased  and  grati- 
neu  by  deiicato  and  refined  manners  in  a clergyman. 

tho  term  “directors”  when  describing  some  of  the  officers  of  the 
yo"  preside.  Is  there  any  individual  connected  with  youi-  College  who 
belongs  to  the  Society  of  Jesus?— No.  »no 

persons  connected  with  your  College  secular  elergv  ?— All,  except  one, 

’^  belongs  to  the  Cannelito  order.  * ^ 

in"'  T -^^I’ofessor  of  Ti)eology  ? — Yes,  ho  is  Professor  of  Dogmatic  Theology, 
von  fU  r‘\  • of  the  students  in  your  College  for  their  future  duties,  what  do 

J 0 as  to  instructing  them  m the  composition  of  sermons  ?— As  I said  before,  wo  have 
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two  lectures  a week  during  tlie  three  latter  years  of  the  course  devoted  to  the  Class  of 
Ecclesiastical  Eloquence.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  professor  in  that  class  first  to  explain  the 
theory  of  ecclesiastical  eloquence  : then  the  students  are  required  every  week  to  write  a 
short  exposition  of  the  Gospel  for  the  following  Sunday,  according  to  the  way  suggested 
by  the  catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  is  taken  as  the  text-book  iu  that  class. 
They  are  required  to  introduce  ap]>ro])riate  texts  of  Scripture  on  the  topics  oecurrhio- 
texts  from  the  Holy  Fathers,  examjiles  from  the  Lives  of  the  Saints,  or  pointed,  practical 
sayings  of  some  pious  author,  and  to  mark  points  for  practical  exhortation.  Every  week 
the  students  are  required  to  write,  in  a finished  manner,  a portion  of  a sermon ; as,  for 
instance,  one  week  they  write  an  exordium  of  a sermon  upon  the  Gospel  for  the  next 
Sunday,  in  tlie  subsequent  week  they  develop  an  argument,  and  the  next  week  they  write 
the  conclusion  of  a sermon.  They  are  also  required  to  suggest  various  views  of  the  subjects 
wliich  the  Gospel  of  the  day  suggests,  to  point  out  the  differences  between  a regular  semen 
a homily,  an  exhortation,  a panegyric,  and  to  write  occasionally  in  accordance  with  each 
of  those  forms  of  instruction.  Every  year  a special  time  is  given  in  this  class  to  the  expla- 
nation of  the  s])iritual  exercises  of  St,  Ignatius,  with  a view  to  enable  students  to  conduct 
retreats  or  missions.  By  missions  we  mean  a series  of  sermons  delivered  every  day  for  a 
week  or  a month,  and  arranged  in  a certain  order,  which  is  marked  out  in  the  exercises  of 
St.  Ignatius. 

108.  Are  there  any  other  means  practised? — There  is  theological  and  Scriptural  teach- 
ing. I consider,  too,  that  the  spiritual  lecture  given  to  them  for  twenty  minutes  each  day 
is  very  well  calculated  to  prepare  them  for  instructing  people,  as  it  gives  them  that  ascetic 
and  spiritual  knowledge  which  must  form  a very  large  jjroportion  of  their  sermons.  Again, 
daily  meditation  is  particularly  calculated  to  prepare  them  for  preaching. 

1 09.  When  you  speak  of  the  daily  exhortation  for  about  twenty  minutes,  does  that  follow 
the  reading  which  you  have  described  before? — I mentioned  before  that  the  reading  and 
exhortation  alternated.  Twenty  minutes  arc  allowed  for  spiritual  instruction  ; sometimes  a 
spiritual  book  is  read,  sometimes  the  matter  read  is  explained,  sometimes  exhortation  is 
given  upon  otlier  subjects. 

i 10.  What  is  road  upon  those  occasions? — The  work  chiefly  read  is  the  Christian  Perfec- 
tion of  Podriguez. 

111.  Is  any  otlicr  hook  used  ? — We  use  the  Conferences  of  JIassillon,  and  many  others. 
Again,  wo  have  a practice  of  interrogating  the  students  at  spiritual  lecture  on  the  subject 
of  tlioir  morning’s  meditation,  requiriog  them  to  state  the  reflections  which  they  made.  I 
consider  that  this  practice  tends  to  prepare  thorn  for  preaching.  The  Junior  Class  of 
English  Composition  and  the  Class  of  Elocution  tend,  of  course,  to  the  same  end. 

112.  During  what  jjcriod  of  the  course  does  that  part  of  the  discipline  continue  which 
you  have  described  with  regard  to  the  preparation  of  sermons? — During  the  three  latter 
years. 

1 13.  Then  for  what  period  of  the  couise  liave  you  lectures  on  elocution? — During  the 
whole  course. 

] 14.  IIow  often? — Twice  a week. 

115.  You  have  lectures  in  English,  have  you  not? — Yes,  twice  a week  for  the  three  first 
years  of  the  course. 

1 1 G.  And  for  the  last  throe  you  continue  those  exercises  which  you  have  doseribod  with 
reference  to  composition  itself? — Yes,  with  regard  to  the  matter  and  foiau  of  sermons. 

1 L 7.  What  practical  means  do  you  take  to  teach  them  catechising,  as  contradistinguished 
from  the  exercise  of  preaching  ? — We  assemble  the  children  of  the  neighbourhood  on  Sun- 
day, and  divide  them  according  to  their  proficiency  into  several  classes,  and  place  a student 
over  each  class,  whoso  business  it  is  to  catechise  them ; we  also  send  some  of  the  students 
to  the  parish  church,  and  require  them  to  catechise  every  Sunday  the  children  of  the 
parish  assembled  in  the  parisli  church. 

118.  And  the  parish  priest  makes  no  objection? — On  the  contrary,  I am  quite  sure  he 
feels  grateful  for  such  assistance. 

119.  Do  you  find  it  necessary,  according  to  the  regulations,  that  the  professors  should 
accompany  those  students  on  such  an  occasion  ? — No,  I should  rather  trust  students,  and 
sliow  them,  hy  that  confidence,  that  I do  not  fcai'  that  they  will  do  any  thing  unbecoming 
thcii'  character. 

120.  In  other  words,  you  consider  tliis  to  he  a preparatory  step  to  the  great  mission 
upon  \vhich  they  will  afterwards  be  scut  ? — Yes. 

121.  At  what  period  of  the  course  do  the  students  go  out  for  that  purpose  ? — ^At  any 
time  of  the  course  they  maybe  required. 

122.  How  i'ar  is  it  to  the  poarish  cliurch  ? — About  a mile. 

123.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  no  ecclesiastical  training  is  sufficient  without  attention  being 
given  to  the  two  matters  of  p')rGaching  and  catechising  ? — Such  is  my  opinion. 

124.  Is  any  instruction  or  training  given  to  the  students  in  sacred  music ; and  if  so,  will 
you  state  in  what  manner  ? — Yes ; there  are  two  lectures  a week  during  their  whole  course. 
We  have  employ  ed  lay  professors,  and  wo  have  also  had  during  the  last  two  years  the 
services  of  a Cingalese  clergyman,  who  had  been  the  master  of  the  choir-  in  the  Propaganda 
in  Romo.  At  piresent  one  of  the  students  is  the  professor. 

125.  You  have  an  organ  iu  your  Church  in  All-Hallows,  have  you  not? — Yes. 

126.  Do  you  think  that  an  organ  in  a College  of  that  kind  is  useful  for  the  piu-pose  of 
training  the  students  for  Church  music  ? — I think  it  is. 

127.  Do  you  consider  the  practice  of  teaching  ecclesiastical  music  of  impoi-taiice ; and. 
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if  so,  will  you  state  for  what  reasons? — The  exigencies  of  our  ritual  and  the  decrees  of  Octofter,  1858. 

councils  render  it  obligatory  ; and  the  experience  of  most  of  the  missions  proves,  that  when  777- 

a clergyman  is  a proficient  m ecclesiastical  chant,  he  can  render  very  gi-eat  services  to  v n ^’r. 
rehgion.  We  have  had  the  example  of  many  missions  wliich  have  been  for  more  tlian  one  JtoiSty  d d 
hundred  years  destitute  of  the  ministry  of  a pastor,  and  where  religious  habits  have  been  Ecclesiastic^ 
preserved  simply  on  account  of  their  knowledge  of  the  plain  chant.  Many  Indian  tribes 
in  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia,  who  have  been  destitute  of  the  ministry  of  clergymen  for  importance, 
about  120  years,  assemble  every  Sunday  at  a fixed  hour,  and  sing  with  the  most  perfect 
precision  the  different  parts  of  the  mass.  Wo  have  also  found  it  extremely  useful  in  the 
stations  of  the  British  army  in  India,  that  the  clergymen  should  have  a knowledge  of  eccle- 
siastical music,  for  chanted  services  have  been  found  an  efficacious  means  of  assembling  the 
soldiers  in  tho  evoning  at  the  chapels  in  the  cantonments,  and  thus  withdrawing  them 
from  occasions  of  dissipation. 

1 28.  Are  your  young  men  nine  hours  a day  at  w'ork  ? — Yes. 

129.  But  there  is  rather  more  variety  in  the  studies  than  at  Maynooth  ?— Yes. 

130.  Are  there  any  means  taken  to  obviate  the  effects  of  too  great  a monotony  in  the  Recreation  at  All- 
course  of  study  by  festival  days  or  otherwise  ?— In  the  first  place  the  first  Wednesday  of  ^^^'dlows. 

the  month  is  a day  of  recreation— every  Wednesday  there  is  a pubHc  walk— and  on  certain 
festivals  the  professors  and  students  spend  the  evening  together,  and  amuse  each  other  by 
speeches  and  songs,  or  wliatever  other  means  might  increase  festivity. 

131.  Is  that  useful  in  breaking  the  monotony  of  the  studies,  and  at  the  same  time  in 
promoting  the  health  of  the  students  ?— I think  it  very  useful : it  guards  against  a spirit 
of  torpor  and  laziness  which  creeps  over  students  when  they  are  continuously  applied  to 
the  same  duties  without  any  interruption,  and  I also  think  it  very  useful  in  promoting  a 
kind  fooling  between  the  students  themselves,  and  between  them  and  the  professors. 

132.  The  president  occasionally  gives  a vacant  day  not  marked  in  the  rules,  but  upon 
some  public  occasion,  or  when  a bishop  comes  and  asks  him,  does  he  not  ?— No ; I consider 
that  that  would  be  a very  bad  practice.  Anything  arbitrary  in  a rule  is  bad,  and  if  the 
president  can  do  things  of  this  kind,  or  does  them,  he  is  liable  to  continual  demands,  and 
he  will  cause  displeasure  wffien  he  finds  it  his  duty  to  refuse. 

133.  Do  you  think  that  the  recreation  of  the  students  is  sufficiently  provided  for  without 
some  such  means  being  adopted  ? — I sometimes  fear  that  our  work  is  too  hard,  but  the 
short  course  which  our  students^  have,  and  the  very  great  defects  of  theii-  preparatory 
education,  render  the  closest  application  of  which  they  arc  capable  necessary. 

^ having  them  early  or  late  to  enter  into  your  College  ?— Tho  rule  of 

our  Church,  that  no  ono  can  be  ordained  priest  until  he  is  twenty-four  years  of  age,  renders 
it  somewhat  inconvenient  that  they  should  outer  at  a younger  age  than  sovoiiteen  or 
eighteen  ; but  if  we  had  the  means  of  enlarging  our  course,  I would  prefer,  and  it  is  the 
wish  of  the  Church  that  they  should  enter  at  a much  younger  age. 

135.  Wiiat  is  the  length  of  your  annual  vacation  ? — Two  months  in  summer ; there  is  Vacation, 
also  a vacant  week  at  Christmas,  and  a vacant  week  at  Easter,  there  are  some  other 

vacant  days  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

136.  Wiien  does  the  academic  year  begin  and  end?— It  begins  tlie  first  day  of  Septem- 
tiei',  and  it  ends  on  the  last  day  of  June. 

_ 137.  Is  it  usual  for  the  students  to  go  into  the  country  during  the  long  summer  vaca- 
tion ?— It  is.  o o 

I3S;  Do  you  find  that  they  generally  return  with  fresh  vigour  and  energy  ?— Yes  : I 
think  It  IS  a matter  of  necessity  that  they  should  go  to  the  country  for  some  time,  at  least 
every  second  year. 

\_The  Witness  withdrew.'] 


Monday,  17tii  October,  18-53. 

The  Very  Bev.  David  Moriarty,  d.d.,  fimthor  examined. 

Chairman. — From  what  part  of  Ireland  is  your  College  chiefly  supplied  with  students  ?— 
rrom  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Ulster,  and  principally  from  the  counties  of  Cavan 
Longford,  Leitrim,  and  Louth.  At  present  in  the  house  we  have  twenty-three  from  th( 
province  of  Munster,  three  from  Connaught,  eight  from  Leinster,  and  the  remainder  fron 
tae  ecclesiastical  province  of  Ulster. 

2.  Does  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  which  you  speak  comprise  the  county  of  Meath  5 

les;  and  also  it  includes  Loiitli,  Longford,  and  I believe  a part  of  Leitrim,  Westmeath, 

a part  of  King’s  County.  I cannot  speak  accurately  in  this  matter,  as  my  business  lies 
-mth  the  missions  abroad. 

3.  What  is  the  state  of  preparation  as  to  studies,  in  which  you  find  the  average  of  the 
tucleiits  who  apply  to  you  for  admission  ?— The  state  of  preparatory  education  is  most 

and  embarrassing  in  the  management  of  collegiate  studies,  as  we  are  obliged 
attention  to  elementary  branches  which  should  have  been  acquired 
college,  but  which,  unfortunately,  are  generally  neglected.  Thus,  the 
ter-v  ff®'ierally  very  deficient  in  primary  education,  that  is  in  correct  reading  and 

writing  of  the  English  language. 
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4.  Ill  the  accent  do  you  find  thorn  deficient  ? — ^Yes. 

5.  In  writing,  do  you  include  spelling  and  the  construction  of  sentences? — Both.  If  they 
attended  the  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  or  tlie  National  Schools,  this  deficiency 
•would  be  supplied  ; but  young  men  getting  a classical  education  in  this  country,  generally 
attend  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 

C.  Is  it  the  fact  that  you  have  no  students  in  your  College  who  have  attended  the 
National  Schools? — There  arc  very  few. 

7.  IVould  your  observation  justify  you  in  speaking  of  those  who  have  attended  the 
National  Schools,  as  being  better  grounded  in  those  primary  matters  than  the  students 
generally  arc  ? — Certainly  : I also  include  the  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers. 

8.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers  ? — They  are  primary 
schools  for  the  cduc  ition  of  tlio  poor,  for  male  children  only. 

9.  The  male  children,  without  any  reference  to  profession  or  occupation  iii  life  ? Yes; 

but  they  are  chiefly  intended  for  the  education  of  the  humbler  classes. 

10.  With  a view  to  entering  into  orders  ? — No ; irrespectively  of  any  particular  calling. 

11.  What  is  the  state  of  their  preparation  as  to  secular  education? — As  to  secular,  or  as 
it  may  bo  termed,  secondary  education,  wliicli  consists  of  a knowledge  of  Latin,  Greek,  and 
mathematics,  1 say  that  their  education  is  also  very  defective  ; they  generally  knoiv  howto 
translate  Latin  and  Greek,  bat  have  a very  shallow  knowledge  of  those  languages. 

12.  You  mean,  to  translate  from  the  Latin  and  Greek  authors  into  English,  hut  not  to 
translate  from  English  into  Greek  and  Latin  ? — Yes,  w'O  find  them  deficient  too  in  akno"^v.. 
ledge  of  geography,  history,  and  niathoniatics. 

13.  Are  you  able,  from  3'our  observation  of  the  state  of  prc2)aration  of  the  students 
applying  for  admission  from  various  parts  of  Ireland,  or  by  any  other  means,  to  state  whe- 
ther the  moans  of  local  instruction  are  greater  or  loss,  or  hotter  or  wor.sc  now  than  they 
formerly  were  ? — I would  say  that  at  the  present  time  there  is  an  improvement  in  the 
method  of  preparatory  education,  and  tliat  tJiat  improvoment  is  progressive  in  the  country ; 
hut  the  means  and  opportunities  of  procuring  prejjaratory  education  are  less  than  they  wore 
some  years  ago.  The  famine  nearly  eliminated  classical  education  ; and  the  better  class  of 
farmers,  wlio  used  to  procure  such  education  for  their  children,  has  been  broken  down  or 
has  emigrated.  The  .smaller  classical  schools  are  nearly  all  gone,  the  masters  were  in  many 
instances  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  tlic  poovhouso  or  on  the  public  works,  and  very  few  can 
now  support  their  children  in  the  diocesan  or  provincial  seminaries;  hut  the  few  schools 
that  now  are  found  in  the  country,  are  pursuing  a better  motliod  of  preparatory  instruction 
than  was  pursued  in  tlic  classical  schools  formerly.  Tlicy  are  combining  with  classical 
education  a more  extensive  study  of  English  and  mathematics.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  a largo  school  which  is  superintended  hythc  monks  of  Mount  Melleray,  and  in  which 
tlioy  give  a gratuitous  education  to  moi'C  than  ninety  boys. 

14.  Will you  have  tlio  goodness  to  state  in  wliat  part  of  Ireland  that  schoolis? — Lithe 
neiglihourhood  of  Cappoquin,  in  the  county  of  Waterford.  Among  the  diocesan  semi- 
naries which  ivc  have  in  Ireland  at  present,  the  school  of  Castloknock,  in  this  diocese,  may 
he  taken  as  a perfect  model  of  a preparatory  school  for  the  ecclesiastical  state,  but  the 
numhov  educated  in  it  for  tlic  Church  is  small. 

15.  Is  tiiat  a purely  ecclesiastical  school? — No.  We  have  also  in  this  province  the  Col- 
leges of  Carlow  and  ’(Voxford,  wiiich  arc  excellent  preparatory  Colleges.  I would  say  tlie 
same  of  the  Colleges  of  Waterford  and  Tlmrles,  in  the  province  of  Slunster;  of  Tuaminthe 
province  of  Connaught,  ami  of  Navan,  Armagh,  Cavan  and  Belfast,  in  the  ecclesiastical 
lirovince  of  Ulster.  But,  as  I mentioned  before,  very  few  can  take  advantage  of  the  educa- 
tion in  these  Colleges.  I should  also  ohsorvo,  that  although  the  students  receive,  in  diocesan 
seniiiiaries,  a move  enlarged,  and  a more  liberal  or  polite  education,  they  are  not,  gene- 
rally, as  well  grounded  in  tlic  vndiraonts  of  Latin  and  Greek  as  they  used  to  be  in  the  old 
hedge  schools.  'J’herc  arc  romavkahio  exceptions  which  it  would  he  invidious  to  name. 

lo.  Will  you  he  so  good,  if  you  can,  as  to  distinguish  these  seminaries — first  of  all,  those 
in  which  they  educate  students  both  for  the  lay  and  ecclesiastical  state? — They  are  all 
mixed  schools. 

17.  Up  tOAvliatage? — The  age  is  not  fixed  in  any  case.  Those  schools  gcnerallyteacli 
tlic  student  until  ho  is  fit  to  enter  the  class  of  philosophy  in  Slayuooth. 

18.  Will  you  luive  the  goodness  to  distinguish,  if  such  a distinction  exists,  between 
such  of  those  scliools  as  are  simply  preparatory  scliools,  and  such  as  continue  the  educa- 
tion of  the  student  till  he  is  fit  to  enter  into  holy  orders? — I think  the  College  of  Carlow 
and  the  College  of  Waterford  are  the  only  ones  now  in  Ireland  in  which  the  student  is 
educated  for  holy  orders. 

19.  Of  tho.se  which  have  been  mentioned? — Yes.  To  return  to  the  question  of  preparatory 
education  I would  say,  that  tlie  whole  system  of  such  education  in  this  country  is  defective 
and  far  inferior  to  secondary  education  in  France  or  England.  In  the  collegiate  institu- 
tions of  !•  ranco,  with  which  I am  acquainted,  the  students  are  obliged  to  make  daily  trans- 
lations, carefully  written  from  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  hi-weckly  translations  from  French 
into  Latin,  and  tlioy  arc  required  every  week  to  make  original  compositions  in  French  and 
in  Latin  prose  and  poetry.  They  are  also  obliged  to  commit  to  memory  every  day  portions 
of  Latin  prose  and  poetry,  and  of  French  prose  and  poetry.  I understand  that  that  is  also 
somewhat  the  system  of  tlic  grammar  schools  of  England,  and  1 consider  that  it  is  only  by 
some  such  system  that  a well  educated  man  can  he  formed. 

20.  Are  j'ou  acquainted  with  any  very  large  number  of  French  ecclesiastics  ? — Having 
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had  altogether  a residence  of  more  than  six  years  in  France,  and  being  almost  always 
amongst  ecclesiastics,  my  acquaintance  must  be  rather  extensive.  ^ 

21.  Are  you  disposed  to  think,  from  what  came  under  your  observation,  if  there  beany 
superiority^  generally  speaking  in  point  of  education  on  the  part  of  the  English  ecclesiastics 
as  distinguished  from  the  Irish  ecclesiastics,  that  that  is  owing  to  the  superiority  of  the 
early  preparatoiy  education  ratlier  than  that  the  late  education  in  the  ecclesiastical  colle<ves 
is  more  complete  or  m other  respects  more  satisfactory  ?— I am  of  opinion  that  they  are 
superior  to  our  ecclesiastics  in  tliat  education  which  results  from  preparatory  traimin^  but 
they  are  not  superior  in  theological  knowledge. 

22.  Are  you  not  of  opinion  that  accuracy  depends  very  much  upon  early  preparatory 

training;  accuracy  of  thought  m connexion  with  an  accurate  knowledge  of  laii-vnace 
Decidedly.  ° o & • 

23.  And  also  that  matters  of  taste  ai-o  intimately  connected  with  the  distinctions  of 
language  ? — Decidedly. 

24.  Uo  you  think  that  in  those  two  respects  the  French  ecclesiastics  have  the  advantage 
oyer  the  Irish  ecclesiastics  ?— I do  ; and  I should  have  stated  that  the  princiiiles  of  criticism 
cutermg  largely  into  the  preparatory  studies  of  the  grammar  schools  of  France  the  taste 
of  the  Frencli  ecclesiastics  and  of  the  French  students  generally  is  very  much  improved 
thereby,  and  the  habit  also  of  learning  by  rote  tlie  best  specimens  of  Latin  and  French 
composition,  is  particularly  well  calculated  to  improve  the  taste  of  the  students. 

25.  Is  the  study  of  Greek  more  pursued  in  the  Frencli  seminaries  than  it  is  in  the  Irish  ^ 
— It  is  less  jiursued. 

26.  liie  study  of  Greek  generally  in  the  French  nation  is  not  much  pursued,  is  it  ? I 

ftmk  there  has  been  a great  improvement  in  that  respect  of  late,  some  of  tlie  iliiiistcrs  of 
Public  Instruetimi,  and  Iieads  of  tlie  Frencli  Uiiiversitv,  caused  more  attention  to  bo  paid 
to  the  study  of  Grcelc  in  Franco. 

27.  Do  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers  form  the  subject  of  regular  instruction  in  the  semi- 
naries cither  of  Ireland  or  I ranee?— It  is  not  usual.  For  the  last  few  years  an  effort 
has  been  made  in  Prance  to  introduce  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers,  but  it 
has  as  yet  met  witli  only  partial  success. 

28.  Are  you  disposed  to  think,  from  the  attention  of  learned  men  in  France  being  called 
to  the  study  ot  the  Greek  language  by  the  ministers  whom  you  have  named,  that  the  study 
of  Greek  philosophy  has  advanced  iii  France  among  ecclesiastics,  and  that  tliey  study  it 
with  a little  more  accuracy  in  consequence  of  being  better  masters  of  the  Greek  lan^uao-o? 
—1  cannot  say  tliat  that  has,  as  yet,  aftbeted  ecclesiastical  studies.  1 alluded  chieflv°to  the 
unpetus  given  to  tlio  study  of  Plato  by  M.  Cousin. 

in'I  Wlgo 

iMTO  the  goodness  to  state  the  com-so  of  discipline  and  education  pnrsned 
at  bl.  bulpico,  for  the  purpose  of  training  students  for  the  priesthood  ?— I should  observe 
in  speahmg  of  the  course  of  studies  and  discipline  pursued  at  St.  Sulpico,  that  what  I sav 
refers  to  twenty  or  thirty  other  colleges  of  h'rance  which  arc  directed  by  tlie  Siilpitian 
oonimnnity,  and  that,  to  a groat  c.vtGiit,  it  will  refer  to  all  the  ecclesiastical  colleics  of 
Iraiico.  masnmch  as  a gvoat  umnber  of  the  directors  of  thoso  colleges  have  boon  odSeatod 
w siihstantially  described  that  system  in  describing  that  which 

wo  pmsno  at  All-I-Iallows,  for  one  fomidor,  after  visiting  several  colleges  of  Ifraiico  and 
Italy  deemed  upon  adopting  the  discipline  of  St.  Sulpice ; and  ho  resided  there  for  a 
SactcriVS  spirit  Mwl  its  details.  The  system  of  the  college  may  ho 

? m , ,.e , ct  f " r w ““t  tb°  professors  and  sipc- 

TrnTf!.  -I  t r ■ 7°  t''“t  the  students,  under  such  a system,  are  trained  to 

til!  S.  'loontorostoduess,  and  that  they  receive  with  more  attention  and  respect 

and  instructions  addressed  to  tlicra.  ^ 

Tlira  ' • understand  by  the  superiors  not  being  salaried^ 

J-ney  simply  receive  food  and  raiment.  * 

Biirart^rt™?  !’i“  *'■  i "’“'s  “It  provided  by  the 

° T rihe  Vestiaries;  but  wo  liavo  nothing  to  do  with 

Ltnin  S “'“rims,  or  any  thing  else.  IVo  rccoivo  no  salary.  Tlie  second 

ecnalitv  w'p  pnrsuod  at  St.  Siilinco  is,  that  the  students  are  raised  to  a social 

rrfcctoJv  ‘ 'i™““  soperiors  and  professors,  who  take  their  meals  witlithem  in  the  same 
DC  im-! T 1 f “ dispersed  through  the  difforont  tables  of  tlie  studciKs.  Those  su- 

■n  the  Oh  f™'ily,  occupying  a high  position 

PaS  db  * professor  who  was  the  Vicar-General  of  the  diocese  of 

rails  Ommg  at  the  same  table  with  the  students. 

iullieWsTif  They  also  associate  with  the  students 

the  student!  ^ll'  *“"ii  they  wear  the  same  dress;  and  in  all  their  iiitercoiirso  trc.at 
II  Olim  *I  “V  'T  '1''““'®  ™“'“  ™s  idea  was  put  forward  by  the  founder, 

so  ihl  P qt.adra..gle  of  tlio  Coh 

Pplicsian-  el,,  rire  student  at  entranco,  the  te.vt  of  St.  Paul  to  Iho 

tomm  et  dotS?'  J™  ‘mo  eslis  hospitos  ot  adveiiiB,  sed  estis  cives  sane- 

wc  afean  “ “ 7 f v ^ ““"torior  ‘hat  the  advantages  of  this  system  are,  first,  that,  as 
increases  am?  f h ! position,  our  feeling  of  responsibility  in  tho  regulation  of  onr  conduct 
olergvnuu  “‘“foot  who,  instead  of  being  governed  as  a schoolboy,  is  treated  as  a 

begin  to  act  ,,  »™‘'“0“”.  fools  that  he  has  taken  his  place  m society,  and  that  he  must 

and  comoaidon  ,v?f  I 5^''”"'  Spotlemaii  should.  Secondly,  by  associating  as  a friend 
P on  with  those  iii  authority,  Ins  feeliugs  aud  interests  become  identified  with 
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theirs,  and  he  is,  tlirough  life,  a more  moderate  and  a more  obedient  man.  Thirdly,  his 
manners  are  refined  by  associating  -with  those  who  have  more  experience  of  the  world. 
Fourtlily,  there  is  a constant  cifort  on  the  part  of  the  superiors  to  form  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  students  in  their  conversations  with  them.  It  is  true  that  a superior,  in  such 
association  with  the  students,  might  act  imprudently  by  speahing  lightly  of  the  discipline 
of  the  College,  or  of  his  colleagues,  or  by  heating  the  minds  of  students  with  party  ques- 
tions either  in  Church  or  State  ; but  1 consider  that  there  is  much  more  danger  of  such 
an  imprudence  in  tlie  opposite  system,  where  it  is  likely  to  take  place  clandestinelj' ; and 
besides,  it  simply  follows,  that  if  there  is  a professor  or  superior  capable  of  acting  in  such 
a manner,  he  is  not  fit  for  his  office  under  any  system.  Fifthly,  1 have  always  observed 
that  the  contrary  system  tends  either  to  produce  a spirit  of  sycophancy  or  insubordination, 
or  of  suspicion  of  espionage.  The  Sulpitian  system,  on  the  conti-ary,  begets  a habit  of 
politeness  towards  superiors,  and  even  of  affection,  and  at  tbe  same  time  engenders  in  the 
students  a more  manly  bearing.  The  next  thing  which  I observe  in  the  system  of  St.  Sul- 
pice is  a spirit  of  trust  in  the  students. 

34.  Of  trust  in  what  respect  ? — The  absence  of  suspicion  in  the  superior  that  the  stu- 
dent would  be  guilty  of  any  thing  derogatory  to  his  position.  This  spirit  of  confidence 
in  the  students  is  carried  out  by  the  rule  which  directs  them,  should  they  need  a dispen- 
sation fronr  College  rule  and  not  find  it  convenient  to  ask  it,  to  dispense  themselves, 
and  afterwards  inform  their  superiors  that  they  have  done  so. 

35.  Is  no  further  surveillance  exercised  ? — Surveillance  is,  of  course,  uecessaiy,  in  order 
to  form  the  habits  of  students,  and  in  order  to  ascertain  tlieir  real  character ; but  in  the 
St.  Sulpitian  system  surveillance  is  perfectly  attained  by  the  association  of  the  superiors 
with  the  students.  They  watch  without  watching ; the  superior  is  not  set  over  tlie  students 
like  a gaol  warden.  The  system  of  discipline  is  altogether  paternal.  It  is  this  same  sys- 
tem which  was  caiTiod  out  witli  such  magnificent  results  by  the  great  Dr.  Arnold  of  Rugby, 
who  thus  formed  some  of  the  greatest  men  of  England. 

3G.  In  fact  you  would  say  that  the  surveillance  is  exercised  in  tbe  same  way  as  the  head 
of  a family  which  is  living  together  becomes  acquainted  with  all  their  transactions  and 
their  chai-acters,  wdthout  the  necessity  of  any  special  watch  upon  their  conduct? — Pre- 
cisely. The  Sulpitian  system,  in.  this  respect,  rests  upon  the  principle  which  a German  phi- 
losopher thus  expressed  : — “When  we  treat  men  as  if  they  were  what  they  are,  we  leave 
them  what  they  are ; but  if  we  treat  men  as  if  they  were  what  they  ought  to  be,  we 
make  tbein  what  they  ought  to  be.” 

37.  Are  they  perfectly  at  liberty  to  form  association, s amongst  themselves  at  St.  Sulpice  ? 
— The  rule  is  the  same  as  that  of  All-Hallows  College  : it  is  recommended  not  to  associate 
always  with  tbe  same  persons,  and  to  form  numerous  companies. 

38.  Is  it  expected  at  St.  Sulpice  that  the  students  from  the  several  dioceses  shall 
associate  at  special  hours  together? — The  contrary  is  insisted  upon. 

39.  Are  there  any  other  advantages  to  which  you  would  wish  to  refer  in  the  system  of 
St.  Sulpice  ? — All  the  superiors  and  professors  are  obedient  to  a president  elected  by 
themselves,  Ho  can  make  them  change  their  offices  when  he  thinks  proper ; and  though 
a frequent  change  of  this  kind  is  not  expedient,  yet  it  is  advantageous  that  it  should 
sometimes  occur,  for  a general  interest  in  all  the  departments  of  the  house  is  thus  created 
in  each  director.  A professor  who  has  been  a dean  feels  more  interest  in  the  discipline  of 
the  College,  and  a dean  who  has  been  a professor  feels  interested  in  the  studies  of  the 
College  ; and  thus  there  is  harmony  in  the  Afferent  depaifments. 

40.  Is  it  therefore  the  practice  in  St.  Sulpice  to  select  deans  from  those  who  have  been 
professors,  as  "well  as  at  times  to  select  professors  from  those  who  have  been  deans  ? — Yes. 

41.  You  stated  that  a person  might  dispense  himself  and  afterwards  informhis  superior; 
within  what  time  is  he  expected  to  do  that  with  propriety  ? — As  soon  as  he  can  conve- 
niently see  the  superior.  In  pursuance  of  wffiat  I was  saying  concerning  the  system  of  St. 
Sulpice,  I should  mention  the  special  means  for  religious  training,  which  are  the  daily  spiii- 
tual  exercises — meditation  for  an  hour  in  the  morning,  assistance  at  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the 
mass,  a particular  cxamcnof  conscience,  spiritual  lecture,  habitual  devotion  to  the  adorable 
Sacrament,  and  to  tlie  Blessed  Virgin.  As  to  the  course  of  studies,  it  must  he  admitted 
that  spiritual  training  preponderates  over  intellectual  training  in  St.  Sulpice — there  is 
more  ritual  observance,  more  of  Church  function  tlian  is  usual  in  our  Colleges.  The  dif- 
ferent circumstances  in  w'hieh  we  are  placed  have  caused  us  at  All-Hallows  to  modify  the 
system  of  St.  Sulpice  in  this  respect.  Our  students  having  to  be  thrown  into  tbe  great 
highways  of  the  world  where  they  will  be  in  the  midst  of  intellectual  activity,  and  often 
in  antagonism  with  it,  require  a more  solid  and  extensive  education.  A French  student 
having  to  exercise  his  ministry  in  an  old  Catholic  country  has  a certain  routine  of  duty 
pointed  out  for  him,  and  hence  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  not  the  same  necessity  that 
exists  with  us  for  an  extensive  theological  education. 

42.  In  other  words,  you  do  not  consider  that  it  would  be  safe  to  leave  the  Irish  students 
only  provided  with  tire  amount  of  education  in  this  matter  which  the  French  students 
receive  ?■ — I think  they  require  more ; but  I should  say  that  thoological  leaming  ‘ in  St. 
Sulpice  is  of  a very  excellent  character,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  works  of  the  present 
superior,  M.  Carriere,  who  is  considered  one  of  the  greatest  living  theologians,  and  as  to 
literary  attainments  the  students  are  sufficiently  prepared  in  them  before  entrance. 

43.  What  are  the  means  adopted  at  St.  Sulpice  for  instructing  students  in  preaching 
and  in  catechising  ? — I consider  that  the  students  are  sufficiently  prepared  as  to  style  and 
composition  before  their  entrance  into  St.  Sulpice.  The  matter  of  their  sermons  is  acquired 
in  theology  in  their  daily  meditation,  and  in  their  daily  spiritual  lectures,  also  in  a weelcjy 
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exercise-  in  which  the  students  are  required  to  give  exhortations  upon  the  Gospel  of  the 
follo-sving  Sunday.  They  are  also  improved  in  the  practice  of  preaching,  hy  attendance 
every  Sunday  at  their  parish  church,  where  the  most  distinguished  preachers  in  France 
are  usually  employed  in  the  pulpit.  They  every  Sunday  teach  the  catechism  to  about 
2,000  children  who  arc  divided  into  many  classes  according  to  their  progress  in  catechetical 
tnowledge. 

44.  Doyouthinlc  that  tlie  social  training  to  wliich  you  have  referred  in  your  answers  to  bo 
particularly  necessary  in  Ireland,  in  addition  to  moral  and  intellectual  training  ?_I  consider 
that  it  is  much  more  necessary  in  Ireland  tban  in  France.  Every  class  of  society'  in  France 
is  generally  more  refined  in  manner  than  the  corresponding  classes  in  this  country,  and 
hence,  supposing  the  class  from  i\  hich  our  students  ai'c  taken  to  be  the  same  as  that  in 
France,  greater  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  refinement  of  their  manners.  1 also 
consider  tiiat  the  circumstances  in  tvhich  our  country  is  jilaced,  require  that  greater  atten- 
tion should  bo  paid  to  the  formation  of  a meek  and  gentle  Christian  character. 

45.  And  that  you  consider  would  be  promoted  by  the  social  training  whicli  you  think  is 
obtained  from  that  inode  of  communicating  between  the  professors  and  the  students  which 
you  iiavo  previously  described  ? — Such  is  my  opinion. 

46.  Has  the  adoption  of  that  system  in  your  College  produced  a good  effect  uiion  the 
characters  of  the  students  ? — My  experience  in  our  College  has  confirmed  me  in  the 
opinion  that  it  is  decidedly  advantageous  both  for  the  formation  of  character  and  manners, 
and  such  importance  do  I attach  to  it  that  I should  sever  my  connexion  with  the  College  if 
a contrary  system  wore  adojitod. 

47.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  peculiarity  in  the  character  of  the  Iri.?h  student  that 
would  malce  this  system  which  you  have  described  less  applicable  to  bim  than  to  the 
student  of  any  other  countiy? — Decidedly  not.  I have  observed  the  Irish  character 
under  that  system  in  the  Irish  College  in  Paris,  and  in  the  College  of  All- Hallows.  I have 
seen  Irish  students  trained  ill  the  College  of  St.  Sulpice,  and  in  many  other  Colleges  of 
Fi'ancc,  and  I always  observed  that  that  system  produced  in  them  the  most  beneficial 
results.  So  fai-  from  there  being  any  peculiarity  of  character  that  would  render  that 
system  unadvisabie  to  be  adopted  with  Irish  students,  I think  that  whatever  peculiarities 
of  cliai'acter  they  possess  render  the  adoption  of  that  system  more  necessary. 

48.  What  was  the  number  of  students  in  St.  Sulpice  at  tlio  period,  that  you  w'ere 
acquainted  with  it,  and  the  number  of  professors  ? — The  number  of  the  students  in  the 
theological  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice  was  about  200,  and  the  number  of  students  i)i  tliePliiloso- 
phical  College,  I should  think,  was  about  100.  I cannot  state  with  any  accuracy  the  num- 
her  of  professors,  but  I think  there  were  from  twenty  to  thirty  occupied  in  both  Colleges. 

49.  Was  it  found  that  the  iiiiinbor  of  the  students  had  any  effect  in  rendering  that  part 

of  the  system  more  inconvenient  and  more  difficult  to  cany  out  ? No. 

_ 50.  How  many  students  were  there  altogether?— 200  in  one  College,  and  about  100 
m another. 

51.  Do  tlie  studeiits  in  philosophy  and  theology  occupy  the  same  College? — No  ; at  one 
period  they  did,  but  it  was  found  inconvenient  to  have  the  students  of  philosophy  and 
theology  in  the  same  College,  and  hence  a College  was  established  for  the  pliilosophical 
students  at  about  a league  distance  from  the  College  of  St.  Sulpice. 

52.  Is  it  not  the  practice  also  at  All-Hallows  to  separate  the  philosophical  students  from 
the  theological  students? — Yes. 

53.  Is  any  other  supervision  practised  among  the  theological  students  ?— The  rooms  of 
the  professors  are  in  different  parts  of  the  house  amongst  the  students,  which  is  a most 
useful  arrangement.  Diit  they  have  no  monitors. 

64.  What  is  the  average  age  at  which  the  students  enter  St.  Sulpice  for  the  study  of 
philosophy  ? — I should  think  eighteen. 

55.  What  is,  generally  speaking,  the  state  of  tlioir  preliminary  education  ? — They  are  aU 
previously  educated  in  the  petits  seminaircs,  or  the  collegiate  institutions  of  France,  and  1 
ave  aheady  described  the  system  of  education  adopted  in  those  petits  seminaircs  and 
coUegiate  institutions. 

66.  What  do  you  understand  to  be  the  constitution  of  the  petits  seiniiiaires  ? The 

petits  seininaires  are  gi*animar  schools  intended  to  prepare  the  clerical  student  to  enter 
upon  his  philosophical  and  theological  studies.  Under  the  government  of  Chai-les  the 
lentil  and  Loins  Philippe  the  State  allowed  20,000  students  to  be  exempted  from  Uni- 
versity Law  and  from  the  Law  of  Conscription,  and  those  20,000  students  tvere  distributed 
amongst  the  different  dioceses  of  France  in  proportion  to  their  wants  and  population. 

e goyernmeiit  of  Charles  the  Tenth  established  8,000  half  burses  for  students  in  those 
seminaries. 

57.  How  much  was  each  half  burse  ? — I think  only  £6  a year  ; those  burses  were  sup- 
pressed  after  the  revolution  of  i.''30.  The  proportion  of  the  students  in  those  petits  semi- 
aires  to  the  clergy  is  as  one  to  two — the  French  clergy  numbering  about  40,000. 

. other  words,  assuming  the  French  clergy  to  be  40,000,  there  are  about  20,000 

seminaircs  ? — Yes.  I mention  this  fact  to  show  the  necessity  that 
e 18  ot  providing  a large  system  of  preparatory  education,  for,  according  to  that  pro- 
)11  we  shenlr^  1 eon  ..i,.,  ..  . , ■ ■ ° n .f 


portion  we  should  require  1,200  students 
logical  seminaries. 


i.the  course  of  preparatory  training  for  om’theo- 


^’uderstand  that  all  the  youths  so  trained  in  the  petits  seminaircs  do,  in 
fi-nm necessity  for  such  a large  number  as  I mentioned  arises 
tne  iact,  that  numbers  faU.  off  in  the  com'sc  of  their  studies. 


lith  October,  1853. 

ToT 

Very  Eev.  Da^•id 
Moriarty,  d.d. 


Social  traininfT  more 
necessary  iu  Ireland 
th.iu  in  France. 


No  peculiarity  of 
character  in  Irish 
student  to  render 
Sulpitiaii  system  of 
traiuiiiginapplicahle. 


Separ.ation  of  stu- 
dents of  philosophy 
and  theology  in  St. 
Sulpice. 


Average  ago  of 
oiitrarce  into  St. 
Sulpice. 


Petits  seminaircs.' 


Number  of  students 
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Uth  Octoler,  lii53. 


10. 

Very  Ecr.  David 
Moriarty,  d.d. 


DivectioQS  of  tlio 
Council  of  Trent  on 
tlie  Bubjeet  of  prepa- 
ratory education. 


Preparatory  Kcmin.a- 
riea  ill  Ireland. 


Tlie  ordinance  of  the 
Council  contem- 
plates an  endowed 
Cluirch. 


St.  Sulpice  ttie  dio- 
ces.an  seminary  of 


Irisli  Colleseinraiis. 


60.  WhlcK  cause  would  operate  equally  in  Ireland  under  a similar  system  ? Yes. 

61.  At  what  age  do  they  go  into  those  petits  seminaires  ? — About  twelve  may  be  the 
time  of  entrance,  and  about  eighteen  the  time  of  departure. 

62.  By  that  time  are  they  supposed  to  have  concluded  their  course  of  philosophy  ? 

Tliey  have  concluded  their  rhetoric. 

63.  Then  they  are  prepared  to  pass  into  the  study  of  philosophy  ? — Yes. 

64.  Is  it  the  fact  that  the  petits  seminaires  are  founded  upon  the  directions  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  ? — Yes. 

65.  Will  you  state  what  those  are  ? — Tlie  directions  of  the  Council  of  Trent  on  this  sub- 
ject are  given  in  the  18th  chapter  of  the  2Srd  Session,  which  runs  thus  : — “ And  whereas 
the  age  of  youth,  unless  it  be  rightly  trained,  is  prone  to  follow  after  the  pleasures  of  the 
world  ; and  unless  it  be  formed  from  its  tender  years  into  piety  and  religion,  before  habits 
of  vice  have  tahen  possession  of  tlie  whole  man,  it  w'ill  never  perfectly,  and  without  the 
greatest  reliance  in  the  special  help  of  Almighty  God,  persevere  in  ecclesiastical  discipline. 
The  Holy  Synod  ordains  that  ail  cathedral,  metropolitan,  and  other  churclies  greater  than 
these,  shall  be  bound,  each  according  to  its  moans  and  extent  of  the  dioceses,  to  maintain, 
to  educate  religiously,  and  to  train  in  the  ecclesiastical  discipline,  a certain  number  of  the 
youths  of  their  city  and  dioceses,  or  if  that  iiurahcr  cannot  bo  met  with  through  that  pro- 
vince, in  a college  to  bo  chosen  by  the  bisho})  for  this  purpose  near  the  said  churches,  or  in 
some  other  suitable  place.  Into  this  college  shall  be  received  such  as  are  at  least  twelve 
years  old,  born  in  lawful  wedlock,  and  who  know  liow  to  read  and  write  competently,  and 
■whose  character  and  inclination  afford  a hope  that  they  will  always  serve  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical ministry  ; and  that  the  youths  may  be  more  advantageously  trained  in  the  aforesaid 
ecclesiastical  discipline,  they  shall  always  wear  the  tonsure  and  the  clerical  dress;  they 
shall  Icavn  grammar,  singing,  ecclesiastical  computation,  and  the  other  liberal  aids ; they 
shall  he  instructed  in  Sacred  Scripture,  ecclesiastical  works,  the  Homilies  of  the  Saints,  the 
manner  of  administering  the  sacraments,  and  especially  those  things  which  shall  seem 
adapted  to  enable  them  to  lioar  confessions  and  the  forms  of  rights  and  ceremonies.” 
That  decree  applies  to  the  theological  as  well  as  to  the  preparatory  seminaries. 

GG.  If  such  preparatory  seminaries  do  not  exist  in  Ireland,  it  is  owing  to  a'want  of  means 
for  the  purpose.  It  ■would  be  the  desire  of  the  Homan  Catholic  Church  to  establish  such 
preparatory  seminaries,  would  it  not  ? — Several  of  our  bishops  endeavour  to  establish  such 
preparatory  seminaries,  but  the  poverty'  of  tlie  country  at  present  renders  them,  to  a great 
extent,  useless  ; some  have  been  altogether  closed  up,  and  a feiv  only  are  in  a flourishing 
condition,  hly  opinion  is,  that,  considering  the  poverty  of  clergy  and  poojilo,  our  educa- 
tional v/ants  can  be  supplied  only  by  clay  schools  properly  conducted,  unless  there  is  some 
government  aid  for  the  purpose  of  preparatory  education. 

67.  By  day  schools  do  you  mean  day  schools  in  which  students  would  be  educated  up 
to  the  period  when  they  would  enter  into  Maynooth? — Yes.  The  moans  prescribed  by 
the  Council  of  Trent,  in  the  subsequent  part  of  the  decree,  for  the  support  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical seminaries  are,  to  a great  extent,  impracticable  in  this  country. 

68.  Does  it  appear  to  you  that  tliat  decree  or  ordinance  of  the  Council  of  Trent  contem- 
plates the  existence  of  a Church  endowed  by  Roman  Catholics,  or  endowed  by  the  State  ? 
— It  contoraplatcd  the  existence  of  a Church  endowed  by  the  State,  or  otherwise  adequately 
endowed,  and  in  some  portions  of  it  it  contemplates  a harmony  of  civil  and  canon  la^w, 
whicli  docs  not  exist  with  us. 

69.  The  education  of  youth  at  Maynooth,  under  the  system  that  has  prevailed  since 
1795,  by  whicli  the  students  are  educated  for  the  priesthood  for  all  Ireland,  is  not  quite 
in  accordance  with  that  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  contemplates  diocesan 
seminaries  for  that  pui-posc? — Maynooth  may  bo  looked  upon  as  a combination  of  diocesan 
seminaries. 

70.  Then  the  decree  contemplates  local  seminaries,  and  the  principle  of  the  decree  is 
applied  in  the  establisbraent  of  IMaynootli,  in  the  manner  in  which  alone,  at  qircscut,  it  can 
be  applied  in  this  country  ? — Just  so.  The  Council  of  Trent  contemplates,  also,  the-  case 
in  ■which  a union  of  diocesan  seminaries  may  be  made,  in  consequence  of  the  poverty  of  the 
dioceses. 

7 1 . Do  the  students  enter  St.  Sulpice  from  any  particular  dioceses  ? — The  seminary  of 
St.  Snlpieo  is  the  diocesan  seminary  of  the  diocese  of  Baris,  but  it  is  frequented  by 
students  from  all  parts  of  France,  ■who  wish  to  receive  a more  perfect  and  a more  extensive 
education. 

72.  Wlio  has  the  right  of  nominating  the  students  ? — The  Archbishop  of  Paris,  as  far  as 
1 can  judge,  is  the  only  person  having  any  right  to  nominate  the  students  in  St._  Sulpice, 
and  ho  can  only  nominate  for  his  own  diocese.  All  the  other  students  are  pensioners  or 
burse  holders.  The  student  is  cither  directed  by  his  bishop  to  go  there  for  his  education, 
or  he  asks  his  bishop’s  leave  to  enter. 

73.  Ho  ■would  not  be  accepted  without  a letter  or  some  other  recommendation  from 

his  bishop  ? — That  is  the  general  rule  of  every  seminary,  and  I suppose  it  is  so  at  St. 
Sulpice.  _ . . 1 

74.  You  have  stated  that  you  ■were  Vico-Bresident  of  the  Irish  College  in  Bans,  by 
■u’hom  ■were  the  rules  of  that  College  framed,  and  what  class-books  were  used? — The 
rules  in  use  ■when  I was  there  were  framed  hy  the  late  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Murray  and  the  Right  Rev. 
Dr.  Doyle : the  books  used  when  I was  there  ■u'cre  Bailly’s  Theology,  dogmatical  and  moral. 

75.  Was  that  the  only  class  for  the  whole  course  ? — Yes,  in  theology.  The  Bhilosophia 
Lugdunousis  'U'as  used  in  the  Bhilosopby  class. 
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7(3.  The  work  by  M.  Carrike  was  not  used  at  St.  Sulpicc,  was  it?— It  was  not  used  as 
a class-book  m the  College  ; he  was  then  one  of  the  professors ; ho  is  now  President  nr 
Superior  General. 

77.  No  treatise  in  Latin  by  Carricre  was  adopted  in  the  College  ?— None  at  the  time 
that  I knew  St.  Sulpice. 

7S.  Is  it  usually  the  practice  for  the  great  Colleges  of  this  nature  to  have  treatises  ' 
liand-books,  or  class-books,  written  by  their  own  professors  ?— I cannot  say  that  that  is  a ^ 
general  practice  ; many  of  the  Colleges  have  had  books  written  by  their  own  professors  l 
but  I think  those  books  have  generally  shai-cd  the  fate  of  almost  all  class-books,  tiiey  are  < 
given  u])  after  a certain  time.  It  seems  to  be  the  general  rule  that  the  opinions  of  the 
te.vt-books  arc  those  most  controverted  by  the  professors. 

79.  The  text-books  are  not  considered,  are  they,  as  an  indication  of  the  class  of  opinions  i 
inculcated?— I think  not.  I would  say  tliat  we  attacli  very  little  importance  in  our  ” 
seminaries  to  the  opinions  of  our  class-books;  wo  take  them  as  indicating  the  order  of  the  I 
matters  to  be  taught  in  class. 


80.  Are  you  aware  whetlier  the  treatise  of  Scavini  on  Jloral  Theology  is  in  use  in  the 
College  of  wiiich  you  have  been  speaking  ?— I tliinli  not. 

81.  What  was  the  number  of  tlie  students  who  were  educated  in  the  Irish  College  in 

Paris  ? — From  eighty  to  one  hundred.  “ 

82.  Wlience  are  the  funds  derived  for  the  maintenance  of  that  College  ?— Chiefly  from 
burses  wliioli  were  founded  in  France  by  the  refugee  Irish  in  the  times  of  persecution,  and 
by  French  benefactors  of  the  College. 

83.  The  fund  for  tlie  endowment  of  the  College  is  under  the  control,  principally,  of  the  Irisli  Coliesre  in 

Frcncii  goveriimoilt,  is  it  not? — Yes.  Paris— Funds. 


84.  How  many  priests  are  ordained  in  that  College,  do  you  suppose,  annually  ?— The 
average  number  was  twelve  wlien  I was  connected  with  tlie  College. 

85.  What  wa.s  their  destination,  princi]>ally  ? — The  difiereiit  dioceses  of  Ireland. 

86.  But  there  is  no  law  to  prevent  them  going  subsequently  to  tlie  Colonies,  or  any 
other  place  where  their  services  may  be  required  ?— No,  save  their  canonical  obedience  to 
their  bisliop. 

87.  Vi  hat  are  the  salaries  at  the  Irisli  College  ? — When  I was  connected  with  the  Irish  Salaries. 
College  tlie  salaries  and  other  perquisites  might  have  amounted  to  about  from  £50  to  £60 

a year  for  each  professor,  with  commons  and  rooms  ; clothes  they  have  to  purchase  them- 
selves. 


88.  You  have  stated  that  it  was  under  the  control  of  tlie  French  government ; to  what  ControioftheFreneli 
extent  do  the  Irish  bishops  exercise  control  over  it  ?~The  only  control  then  acknow- 
ledged  by  the  French  government  was  that  of  presenting  the  person  who  was  to  occupy 
the  office  of  president.  He  received  his  appointment  from  the  P’roiich  goveriimont.  The 
Irish  bishops  nominated  the  students  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  different 
louiidations. 


89.  Ilqw  are  the  professors  appointed? — They  were  then  appointed  by  tlie  president, 
and  dismissible  at  liis  pleasure  ; but  all  that  system  has  been  recently  chauged,  and  I can- 
not answer  for  the  present  state  of  things. 

90.  What  class  did  you  enter  in  the  College  of  Slaynooth,  and  how  many  years  did  you  Jlaynooth. 

th'^  C iT  ^ ^ entered  the  Ehetoric  Class,  and  I spent  nearly  eight  years  in 

. you  consider  the  present  division  of  students  into  a senior  and  junior  house  a 

judicious  division  ? — I think  the  present  division  of  senior  and  junior  students  exceedingly 
advisable,  and  I should  wish  to  see  a further  division  if  practicable. 

1 opinion  that  the  division  of  the  instruction  into  annual  courses  is  the 

best  division  that  can  be  made  ? — Yes. 

93.  Docs  your  approval  of  the  system  extend  to  the  division  of  the  junior  house  into  Combinatiou  of  logic 

courses  which  are  limited  to  the  space  of  a single  year ; as,  for  instance,  to  classes  of  logic  Philosophy 
ami  to  classes  of  natural  philosophy  ?— I would  prefer  to  see  the  class  of  logic  extending  advisable, 

over  tvi'O  years,  and  tlie  class  of  natural  philosophy  going  coneurrently  over  those  two 

yeara  witli  the  class  of  logic. 

94,  Do  you  think  that  the  division  of  the  junior  house  into  two  schools  of  instruction, 

ychrs,  the  junior  school  being  entitled  “TJie  School 
llnlology,”  and  the  senior  “The  School  of  Philosophy,”  would  be  advisable,  it  being 
nnderetoocl  that  the  study  of  mathematics  should  be  pursued  concurrently  witli  the  study 
01  philology,  and  the  study  of  physics  with  the  study  of  philosophy  ?— I think  it  would 
e advisable  that  the  study  of  mathematics  should  run  concurrently  with  the  study  of  iilii- 
the  study  qf  _ physics  with  moral  philosophy. 

3’ou  of  opinion  that  the  present  division  of  the  senior  house  is  an  advantageous 
omsion,  with  respect  to  courses  of  a single  year  each ; for  example,  that  the  present 
< angement  under  which  the  junior  class  of  theology  study  physics  is  the  best,  or  that 
y study  of  physics  ought  rather  to  bo  thrown  back  into  the  course  of  moral  philosophy  ? 
philoso^ph  course  of  physics  thrown  back  into  the  course  of  moral 

y^  opinion  that  a curriculum  of  four  years  is  not  too  large  for  the  study  of  Theology  course  not 
tlieology?__Decidedlynot.  too  exteusive. 

is  ail  advantage  in  the  study  of  theology  to  liave  foiu-  years  applied  to 
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nth  October,  1853.  98.  Are  the  students  in  the  course  of  theology  prepared  for  the  confessional?— Yes.' 

’ 99,  There  are  some  chapters — as,  for  instance,  the  chapters  de  deUto  conjugali,  and 

. some  others  of  a similar  nature ; at  what  period  of  the  course,  and  under  what  restrictions 

those  chapters  taught?— When  I was  a student  in  Maynooth,  those  chapters  formed 
' ’ part  of  the  second  year’s  study  of  divinity ; but  I recollect  that  we  were  cautioned  by  our 
Instraction  m May-  ;Lj.ofessor  to  pass  them  over,  and  not  read  them  until  we  should  be  immediately  about  to 
nootn  a0  to  tnc  Quties  i /..i  i>*  t 

of  the  confessional,  enter  on  the  duties  of  the  conicssional. 

100.  Are  the  Commissioners  to  understand  that  they  were  never  made  the  subject  of 
lecture  or  examination  ? — They  were  never  made  the  subject  of  examination.  In  the  lec- 
ture the  professor  passed  them  over,  making  a few  general  observations,  one  of  which  was, 
that  sins  of  the  character  referred  to  in  these  chapters  were  so  deordinato,  that  their 
malice  was  siifTicieutly  obvious.  I speak,  however,  only  of  the  class  in  which  I read,  and 
which  was  then  taught  by  Dr.  O’llanlon,  the  present  Prefect  of  the  Dunboyne  Establish- 
ment, The  practice  of  the  seminaries  of  France  is  to  have  all  this  matter  in  a separate 
appendix,  which  is  read  at  the  close  of  the  theological  course,  when  the  students  are  pre- 
paring for  ordination. 

101.  Was  any  caution  given  to  the  students  to  avoid  the  unnecessary  introduction  of 
those  subjects  into  the  confessional  ?— That  caution  is  given  by  almost  every  theologian 
who  treats  the  subject.  They  always  admonish  the  confessor  that  he  should,  take  care  ’ 
never  to  teacli  by  his  interrogatories  vice  which  may  not  bo  known  by  the  penitent,  and 
that  he  should  bo  as  brief  as  possible  in  his  observations  on  such  sins  when  confessed. 
They  almost  invariably  add,  tliat  it  is  better  the  confession  should  be  wanting  in  complete- 
ness than  that  the  penitent  should  he  exposed  to  scandal  by  learning  vice  with  whidi  he 
was  not  before  acquainted,  or  should  have  the  imagination  soiled  by  needlessly  dwelling 
on  such  subjects. 

102.  What  is  the  general  instruction  given  by  the  Catholic  theologians  as  to  the  intro- 
duction of  sucli  interrogatories  at  all  ?— The  instruction  generally  given  by  Catholic  theo- 
logians is,  to  ask  no  question,  unless  the  confessor  has  reason  to  suspect  that  such  sins 
have  been  committed.  He  is  then  directed  to  commence  his  interrogatories  by  asking 
whether  the  penitent  has  committed  sins  of  thought ; and  if  he  finds  that  such  sins  have 
not  been  committed,  he  is  directed  to  pursue  his  interrogatories  no  further.  If  he  finds 
that  the  first  stages  of  sin  have  been  passed,  he  is  directed  cautiously  to  pursue  his 
questions,  according  to  the  necessity  which  he  finds  to  exist. 

1 03.  You  stated,  did  you  not,  that  this  course  of  study  was  postponed  to  the  last  moment? 
— I said  that  such  was  the  general  practice  in  the  French  colleges. 

104.  Is  it  so  ill  tiio  Irish  coUegos  ? — In  Maynooth  College  it  was  passed  over,  at  least 
in  my  class,  and  left  to  the  private  study  of  each  student. 

105.  It  was  not  specifically  postponed  to  a certain  period  ? — We  wore  told  that  we  should 
not  read  that  matter  until  we  should  be  about  to  cuter  on  the  practice  of  the  confessional. 

106.  You  would  think  it  on  the  whole  perhaps  the  better  plan,  that  it  should  be  the 

subject  of  a separate  volume,  rather  than  that  it  should  he  reserved  specifically  for  the  last 
period  of  study  ?— I think  it  better  that  it  should  fonn  the  subject  of  a separate  volume, 
and  also  be  deferred  to  the  last  period  of  study,  inasmuch  as  some  students  may  never 
take  orders,  and  may  not  therefore  ever  stand  in  need  of  the  knowledge  which  is  acquired 
by  this  study.  -i  t j ^ 

107.  You  would  willingly  postpone  the  consideration  of  such  a subject,  until  the  last 
period  of  study,  both  on  account  of  the  importance  of  withholding  it  as  a branch  of  study, 
until  it  became  necessary  that  the  future  confessor  should  study  it,  and  also  because  as  the 
individual  would  be  more  advanced  in  age,  there  would  he  less  danger  of  the  imagination 

Such  8uhjcct3  not  tainted  ?— As  to  the  last  reason,  my  opinion  is,  that  tho  reading  of  such  subjects  ^ 

tmtcHncuS^  a matter  of  professional  study,  is  scarcely  ever  attended  with  any  danger  to  tlie  student.  It 

professionally.  is  precisely  what  occurs  in  the  study  and  practice  of  the  law,  and  of  surgery,  and  I am  sm’e 

that  the  lawyer  or  the  physician,  when  obliged  to  inquire  into  and  treat  of  the  most  inde- 
hcatc  matters,  if  he  does  so  as  a professional  business,  and  not  from  a morbid  curiosity, 
will  never  feel  his  heart  thereby  depraved.  He  discharges  one  of  the  duties  of  his  state, 
and  the  Almighty  is  always  prepared  to  give  us  grace  to  do  without  detriment  to  conscience 
whatever  duty  demands  from  us.  Now  to  study  these  matters  is  most  certainly  a duty  of  pur 
state  of  life,  for  supposing  the  Divine  precept  of  confession,  and  supposing  that  it  requires 
a declaration  of  sins  both  as  to  their  number  and  species,  it  becomes  the  confessor’s  busi- 
ness as  a judge  and  as  a physician  of  souls,  in  the  tribunal  of  penance,  to  know  how  o 
distinguish  “ leprosy  from  leprosy,”  and  for  this  purpose  to  know  what  circumstances 
involve  a different  species  of  natural  or  unnatural  lust.  As  sins  of  this  character  form  so 
large  a part  of  the  wickedness  of  the  world,  it  becomes  particularly  necessai-y  that  tJie 
confessor  should  have  a clear  and  distinct  knowledge  of  the  variety  of  ways  in  which  per- 
sons may  he  guilty  of  such  enormities,  that  he  may  know  how  to  suspect  and  to_  detect 
them.  Such  knowledge  is  the  more  required,  as  in  many  cases,  sins  of  this  kind  mvoive 
grievous  violations  of  justice,  and  the  consequent  obligation  of  restitution,  as  in  ® 
adultery  and  bastardy.  Many  cases  also  occur  in  which  there  is  question  of  the  validity  or 
invalidity  of  marriages,  and  which  require  for  their  safe  decision  a most  accurate^  knowledge 
of  what  is  most  offensive  in  the  matters  you  refer  to.  Besides,  every  priest  having  t le  cur 
Actualvicc,  asfound  of  souls,  is  the  ordinary  judge  inforo  conscientits  of  matrimonial  causes,  and  he  s lou 
doSus  therefore  he  acquainted  with  aU  matters  that  may  guide  him  to  a cox-rect  decision, 
of  casuistrv.  I may  add,  that  ecclesiastics  exercising  the  sacred  ministry,  in  those  places  wher 
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people  ai-e  not  under  the  control  of  religion,  find  that  all  the  casuistrv  detailed  hy  Sanchez 
or  by  those  authors  who  have  gone  farthest  into  such  details,  give  them  only  the  rudiments 
of  the  excess  ol  vice  they  find  practised.  A deep  insight  into  such  matters,  on  the  part  of 
the  confessor,  is  also  most  useful  to  prevent  needless  descriptions  on  the  part  of  the  peni. 
tent.  Ignorant  persons  not  knowing  what  species  of  sin  they  have  committed,  and  some- 
times imagining  sin  where  none  exists,  are  apt  to  enter  into  unnecessaiy  details  unless 
the  confessor,  by  a quick  and  clear  perception  of  the  whole  matter,  is  able  to  reduce  the  sin 
to  its  species  and  to  prescind  from  all  needless  circumstances. 

108.  Was  it  taught,  that  one  object  of  introducing  the  details  into  the  books  was  to 
prevent  their  introduction  at  any  length  into  the  confession?—!  do  not  precisely  recollect 
where  I learned  it,  but  I look  upon  it  as  an  advantage  to  be  derived  from  a careful  studv 
of  the  matter.  *' 

] 09.  Was  that  really  the  pm-pose  of  the  caution  ?— I merely  mention  it  as  one  of  the 
advantages  likely  to  result. 

110.  When  you  say  that  a confessor  acts  in  the  capacity  of  a judge,  do  you  mean  as 

judge  between  two  parties,  or  as  judge  between  the  penitent  and  his  conscience  ? He 

acts  as  a judge  in  the  first  place,  inasmuch  as  he  has  to  decide  upon  the  absolution  of  the 
penitent  or  the  refusal  of  absolution.  In  this  decision  he  is  guided  by  ascertaining  whe- 
ther the  pemtent  has  the  requisite  dispositions  of  repentance,  namely,  sincere  son-ow  for 
sins  committed,  and  a determined  resolution  not  to  sin  again.  He  must  be  also  satisfied 
^at  the  penitent  is  not  voluntarily  remaining  in  those  occasions  which  have  heretofore  led 
him  into  sin,  and  that  he  has  made  or  is  prepared  to  make  restitution  to  all  parties  whom 
he  may  have  injured  m person,  property,  character,  or  honour.  He  also  acts  as  a judge  in 
imposing  a proper  measure  of  penance,  suited  to  the  measure  of  guilt.  As  a physician  of 
souls,  he  has  to  prescribe  to  the  penitent,  remedial  measures  to  correct  the  faults  and  vices 
to  which  he  has  been  subject. 

111.  That  is  what  yon  mean  by  acting  as  a judge  in  determining  upon  granting  absolu- 
hon,  or  the  imposing  of  penance  as  a penalty  for  sin  ?— Yes.  The  confessor’s  judgment 
16  to  be  also  exorcised  as  to  whether  there  is  sin  or  no  sin,  and  as  far  as  he  can  determine 
whether  sm  is  venial  or  m_oftal._  The  confessional  is  a tribunal  in  which  the  priest  acts  as 
judge,  and  where  the  pemtent  is  both  the  accused  and  the  witness. 

1 12.  But  as  a judge  upon  no  other  party  ? — No. 

..  eubjects  of  the  obligations  of  marriage  are  brought  under  the  considera- 

tion ot  the  student  with  reference  to  the  confessional,  is  it  inculcated  upon  him  that  it  is 
his  duty  to  study  and  master  those  subjects  in  the  spirit  of  ajudge,  and  not  as  a mere 
student  of  the  extent  and  variety  of  human  infirmities  ?— I sliould  say,  if  I understand  tlie 
question  ngbtly,  that  be_  should  study  them  as  a judge  and  pliysician  of  souls,  not  as  a 
student  ot  human  infirmity,  winch  would  seem  to  imply  an  indulgence  of  mere  idle 
cmuosity.  buch  studies  can  only  be  justified  by  practical  utility. 

discreetly  as  possible, 

115.  Were  there  any  private  instractions  given  to  you  on  these  beads  ?— No. 

11b.  By  the  deans,  for  instance  ? No. 

117.  The  age  at  which  such  books  would  be  read  abroad  would  be  about  twenty-three 
— 1 es,  or  over. 

118.  When  were  you  educated  at  Maynooth  ?— From  1831  to  1839. 

a student  at  hlaynooth  ?— No. 

120.  Nor  any  part  of  it  ?— I may  have  looked  into  the  book  in  the  library,  thono'h  I do 
not  precisely  recollect  having  done  so,  but  I never  studied  the  work  while  at  filavnootli  I 
have  occasionally  read  portions  of  it  since  I left  Maynooth,  and  I consider  it  a wm-k  of  verv 
gieat  merit. 

121.  Was  the  book  at  all  employed  or  referred  to  in  the  lecture-room  by  tlie  professor? 

may  bave  been  quoted  amongst  miraberloss  other  authorities 
^100  V®  pi'ofessor,  but  it  was  never  one  of  the  principal  books  of  reference. 

ioq'  lecture-room  ?_Never,  that  I recollect. 

knowledge,  is  the  study  of  this  department  of  moral  theology 
considered  so  necessary,  as  to  bo  introduced  into  all  ecclesiastical  Homan  CatboHc  semi 
absolutely  necessary  wherever  the  practice  of  confession 
’*  1^*  ^ throughout  the  whole  Catholic  Church,  and  it  must  enter  into  the  tlieo- 
am  1 of  every  clergyman  who  has  to  hear  confessions;  but  it  may  be  left  to  private 

m It  difficult  of  comprehension.  A confessor  who  bad  not 
m *1’®  practice  of  the  confessional,  and  his 
S attended  with  very  dangerous  results  to  bis  penitents,  for 

addit?  terrified  by  circumstances  which  in  reality  involve  no 

amtioiial  specific  guilt,  or  no  moral  guilt  at  all ; others,  unfortunately,  rest  secure  in  tlie 
contoo^L  Accurate  knowledge  and  wise  discretion  are  requii-od  in  the 

OMessoi  to  guard  against  all  extremes. 

flim  Bubjocta  oonceivad  muoli  in  tlio  same  spirit,  and  do 

in  mm  * “a?  * “ ?— There  arc  differences  of  opiniL  in  this  as 

than  iii\m„  theoiosians  treat,  hut  perhaps  more  harmony  of  opinion 

ot  the  Jf  ‘ 'i™'  S"*'jeets  ot  discussion.  Tho  extent  of  detail  rarles  as  the  extent 
in  their  Principle,  are  more  and  some  are  less  detailed 

with  T S . ^ ‘ ™ ““'d.nnh  *>n‘  taking  the  good  standard  authors  that  I am  acquainted 

’ any  considerable  difference  between  them. 


10. 

Very  Eev.  David 
Moriarty,  d.d. 


Judiciftl  function  of 
the  confessor. 


Dens'  Theoiogy. 


Study  of  the  depart- 
ment of  moral  theo- 
logy referred  to, 
essential  for  tJic 
performance  of  tlie 
duties  of  tiio  Con- 
fessional. 
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VHh  October,  1803. 


10, 

Verj  Rev.  David 
Moriarty, 

Temporal  power  of 
the  Rope. 


Directing  authority 
of  the  Pope  in  tem- 
poral mailers, 


The  Pope  can  in  no 
circumstanocs  release 
from  allegiaucc. 


125  What  was  the  doctrine  taught  at  Maynooth  when  you  were  there  as  a student, 
rcspectin"  the  distinction  between  the  spiritual  power  of  the  Pope  and  the  temporal  power 
of  the  Sovereign  ?— We  were  taught  upon  that  matter  what  we  swore  in  the  oath  of 
allc<riance,  that°the  Pope  has  no  temporal  power,  direct  or  indirect,  in  these  realms. 

126  Did  that  c-vclusion  of  direct  or  indirect  temporal  power  exclude  the  exorcise  of  a 
directive  authority  ivliid.  must  be  obeyed  ?*_I  do  not  recollect,  that  matter  bebig  over 
entered  into  at  Maynooth,  but  the  moaning  I attach  to  the  proposition  that  the  Popo  has 
no  direct  or  indirect  temporal  power  is,  that  ho  has  no  power  or  right  to  coerce,  by  tempo- 
ral means,  any  one  outside  his  own  dominions;  he  has  no  power  o,  enforcing  his  injunctions 
except  by  spiritual  sanction. 

127.  Cau  ho  enforce  a tomporal  matter  by  spintual  sanction  in  loreign  countries  . — He 
cannot  enforce  a temporal  matter  as  such,  but  he  can  enforce  by  spiritual  sanction  the 
obligations  of  conscience  which  regard  or  affect  temporal  matters.  Any  one  having  to 
act  as  tlie  guide  of  the  conscience  of  another,  may  have  his  directions  occasionally  conver- 
sant about  temporal  matters,  as  for  instance,  if  a person  informs  me  as  a confessor  that  he 
has  defrauded  hi.s  neighbour,  I will  direct  him  to  restore  the  property  of  which  he  is 
unlawfully  posse,ssed,  or  to  repair  the  injury  done  ; in_  tins  case,  although  the  power  I 
exercise  conccnis  a temporal  matter,  yet  it  is  a purely  spiritual  power,  both  in  its  end  and 
in  its  means.  I consider  that  power,  'in  general,  is  a subjective,  not  an  objective  idea,  that 
it  is  specified  or  distinguished  by  the  means  or  instruments  with  which  it  enforces  its 
iniunctions,  not  by  the  object  about  which  these  injunctions  arc  given.  When,  as  a con- 
fessor, I direct  the  ve.stitution  of  stolen  ])roporty,  or  the  rescinding  of  an  unlawful  contract 
the  oliject  is  a temporal  matter,  hut  the  power  is  purely  spiritual,  because  I have  no 
temporal  ineans  of  enforcing  ray  injunction. 

1 28.  Would  the  Popo  have  a directing  authority  with  regard  to  the  exercise  of  temporal^ 
rights  or  temporal  privileges  ?— So  far  as  they  may  become  questions  of  morality  or  cases 
of  conscience,  the  direction  concerning  them  appertains  to  the  Church,  which  is  the 
authorized  exponent  of  the  law  of  God  upon  earth,  and,  therefore,  to  tJie  Pope,  who  is 
the  supreme  pastor  and  teacher  of  the  Church.  There  may  he  particular  cases  lYhere  tlie 
moral  question  entirely  turns  on  a question  of  fact,  of  wiiicli  the  ecclesiastical  authority  is 
no  more  competent  to  form  an  opinion  tlian  any  other  party  in  the  state,  and  where  it  can 
merely  direct  us  to  do  what  shall  seem  to  us  best.  To  take  an  example  from  ordinary 
occurrences.  It  is,  for  instance,  a principle  of  morality  that  the  poor  ought  to  be  fed ; and 
a clergyman  who  preaches  tins  doctrine  preaches  the  Gospel ; but  that  the  ]>oor  should  be 
fed  by  the  repeal  of  tlie  corn  laws,  or  the  establishment  of  tenant  right,  these  arc  ques- 
tions upon  which  there  is  certainly  nothing  in  Scripture  or  tradition,  nor  arc  they  clearly 
resolvable  by  anv  general  principle  of  morality.  A clergjnnan  who  deals  with  such  subjects 
speaks  upon  matters  upon  which  every  man  has  as  good  a right  to  think  and  speak  as  he 
ha,s,  and  his  teachings  concerning  them  should  be  considered  as  the  teachings  of  a citizen 
not  of  a clergyman.  On  the  otheiriiand  cases  may  arise  which  are  so  clearly  contained  under 
a revealed  truth,  or  under  a gonoral  principle  of  morality,  that  it  would  be  perfectly  com- 
petent for  tlie  ecclesiastical  authority  to  pronoiuice  what  our  duty  is  in  those  cases.  Thus, 
I can  imagine  a socialist  ]jarty  getting  up  in  tliis  country,  and  a person  coming  forward  to 
canvass  the  votes  of  certain  constituents  with  an  avowed  intention  of  upsetting  the  throne 
and  tlic  constitution,  and  intruding  socialist  principles  into  our  government.  1 would  say 
tliat  tliat  was  a particular  case  clearly  coming  under  a genei-al  rule,  and  tliat  the  ecclesi- 
astical authority  could  and  ought  to  say  that  it  was  sinful  to  give  aid  and_ support  to  sueli 
a party.  In  like  manner  when  there  is  question  of  the  allegiance  or  obedience  of  sulijccts 
the  question  of  duty  may  depend  upon  a state  of  facts  or  of  covenants  of  which  the  ecclesias- 
tical authority  or  the  Pope  may  know  nothing,  or  the  facts  may  be  admitted  or  proved,  and 
the  wliole  question  may  turn  upon  the  interpretation  or  application  of  the  divine  or  natural 
law  of  whicli  the  ecclesiastical  authority  or  the  Pope  is  the  most  competent  judge. 

129.  Ai'O  there  no  circumstances  under  which  the  Pope  could  release  a citizen  from  his 
oath  of  allegiance  ? — Jlost  emphatically  X say,  none.  But  as  our  greatest  constitutional 


* As  the  chiufo  in  the  natli  of  allcginncc  concerning  tlic  temporal  pomcr  of  tho  Pope  is  intoncied  to  exclude 
certain  tliGologieal  opinions,  the  e.xpressious  rfiVccI  and  indirect  temporal  power  must  be  iinderstoocl  in  tlie  sense  111 
wliidi  tlioy  are  used  l)v  Catiiulic  theologians,  and  the  same  is  ilicir  obvious  and  natural  sense.  By  direct  leniporal 
power  is  meant  that  f-pccies  c,f  ijowor  which  civil  .authorities  possess,  namely,  tliat  of  governing  ami  legislating 
with  a vleiv  to  tiie  temporal  well-being  of  the  state,  ami  enforcing  their  injunctions  by  bodiiy  coercion.  It  is  a 
power  temporal  in  iis  end  and  in  Us  sanclion.  Indirect  temporal  power  would  mean  .a  right  m the  spiritual 
authority  to  govern  and  legislate  in  tomporal  matters,  and  enforce  its  iiijimctioos  by  bodily  coercion, _ when  the 
same  might  be  nei-essary  for  the  fpiritiial  well-being  of  those  of  whom  it  h.as  charge-  It  is  a power  spiniual  in  its 
end,  temporal  in  its  sanction,  and  is  called  indirect  temporal  power,  because,  inasmuch  as  it  is  temporal,  it  is  no» 
directly  vested  in  the  spiritual  ruler,  but  indirectly  vests  in  him,  when  temporal  and  .spiritual  interests  contlict, 
on  account  of  the  natural  bubonlinatioii  of  the  one  to  ilie  other.  In  our  oath  of  nilegiance  we  swear  that  t no 
rope  has  no  tomporal  power  whatsvercr,  direoi  or  indirect,  outside  liis  own  dominions.  But  we  liold  that  the 
Pope,  as  Christ’s  vicar  on  oaith,  and  chief  pastor  of  the  Church,  can  teach  their  duties  both  to  kings  ami  subjects, 
and  oiifovce  the  same  bv  spiritual  censure.s,  Now  it  is  a duty  of  the  subject  not  to  oiiky  when  the  laws  ol  the 
Sovereign  arc  opposed  to  the  laws  of  God ; and  hence,  to  command  disobedience  to  the  civil  authority  Jms  some- 
times been  a duty  of  the  Pope,  and  was,  in  cilcct,  i 


e of  the  fir.st  recorded  acts  of  papal  jurisdiction.— V.  Acts, 
s object,  which  is  moral  duty ; in  its 
a distin- 

guiVlicTexponcnrorG  tlius  writes— Tract  de  Kcclcsia,  p.  I,  s.  v — “ Potest  qiiidem  Clinstiaimm 

de  legitinio  tomporalium  usu  doctrinam  proponero,  oamque  spLritualibus  sancire  pccnis ; turn  ctiam  popuiis  P™ 
pere  lie  priiicipum  eonstitutiouibus  paroront,  qua:  omniiioteiitis,  ciijus  sunt  ministri,  legibiis  repugnarent, 
non  potest  teinporales  ]>CDiias  infligere,"  vtc-  If  some  Gnllican  theologians  hold  that  the  Pope  can  , 

subjects  released  from  their  allegiance,  it  is  because  they  hold  that  the  right  of  the  monarch  is  mdeieasioie, 
that  rebellion  is  never  lawful,  under  any  cii-cumstances. 


This  power  i.vnot  temporal  in  any  sense  of  the  w'ord.  _ It  is  spiritual  in  i 
sanction,  'wliicb  is  ecclesiastical  censure  ; in  its  end,  which  is  life  eternal. 

This  doctrine  is  not  ultrimiontane.  Every  Galilean  theologian  has  Iicld,  and  must  hold  it.  Kegmer 
a.,..:.,!.,..  ,....irnc_nVnr.t  fl..  Ki’Mnein  ii  !.«v “ Fotost  flllldem  Cl 
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\mjCTS,  and,  as  I tliiak,  otii‘  best  theologians,  hold  that  there  are  cases  wheii  the  alleeiance 
of  the  subject  ceases,  and  when  the  government  of  a country  may  be  justly  overthrown  T 
consider  that  the  Pope  is  the  fittest  authority  to  decide  in  many  cases  wliether  such 
circumstances  have  arisen ; m many  cases  he  could  not  decide,  and  I firmly  believe  that  in 
such  cases  he  would  not  undertake  to  do  so.  In  no  case  can  he  cause  the  alle<^iance  of  a 
subject  to  cease ; his  power  in  such  a matter  being  simply  declaratory,  not  enabTine'. 

^ 130.  I^  ould  his  so  declanng  it  become  obligatory  on  the  conscience  of  the  party  to  whom 
It  was  addressed,  or  would  it  operate  merely  as  a matter  of  advice  ?-Since  allegiance  is  a 
debt  paid  by  the  subject  to  the  Sovereign,  I do  not  see  what  sin  there  could  be  in  paving 
that  allegiance,  it  the  subject  desired  to  do  so,  even  tliough  it  were  not  due  A release 
is  a withdrawal  of  a duty  or  obligation,  not  the  imposing  of  a new  one:  it  is  in  the  nature 
of  a privilege  quo  nemo  uti  teneiur. 

131.  But  he  would  have  removed  the  obligation  from  the  conscience  He  would 
declare  it  removed  by  circumstances. 

• ^ f i-enioving  the  obligation  from  the  conscience,  would 

It  not  ?—No ; he  merely  decides  and  declares  that  it  is  removed,  and  thus  he  may  enli-^hten 
a conscience  which  was  m error,  which  erroneously  judged  itself  under  an  obligation  that 
had  ceased  to  exist.  I consider  that  I have  a right  to  consult  the  Pope  or  any  other 
ecclesiastical  authority  upon  a subject  upon  which  mob  orators  and  nowsiiaper  editors  are 
usually  consulted  in  this  country.  ^ 

133.  With  vvhom  does  the  responsiblity  rest?  Is  the  responsibility  of  disobeying 
removed  from  the  party  by  virtue  of  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  superior  authoritv  ?— 
I\ere  we  to  consult  the  Holy  See  upon  our  allegiance  or  obedience  to  our  temporal 
SoveiPign,  and  that  an  answer  were  given  us,  it  ought  to  satisfy  the  consciences  of  Catholics 
considering  the  maturity  with  which  the  Holy  See  proceeds,  and  considering  also  that  we 
knowitto  be  an  authority  divinely  appointed  and  divinely  assisted  for  our  guidance  in 
the  way  of  salvation,  and,  consequently,  in  the  path  of  duty.  But  as  the  Pope’s  infalli- 
bility does  not  extend  to  particular  cases,  and  as  the  decision  might  rest  on  alienations  the 
tmth  of  which  some  might  doubt,  I can  conceive  that,  in  certain  circumstances,  some  nfio-ht 
not  be  entirely  satisfied,  even  tliough  retaining  all  due  reverence  for  the  Holy  See  ° 

1 34.  Then  it  leaves  it  ultimately  to  their  private  opinion  whether  they  are  obliired  bvthat 
release  or  not.* — I said  before  that  a release  does  not  impose  an  obligation-  but  con- 
sidering our  general  duty  of  obedience  and  reverence  for  the  Holy  See,  and  consideriim 
the  caution  ivitli  which  that  tribunal  proceeds,  we  should  rest  satisfied  with  its  decisions 

13o.  Then  It  would  have  the  effect  of  releasing  the  conscience  of  a subject  from  an 
obligation  winch  the  oath  of  allegipce  had  imposed  upon  him  before,  would  it  not  ?— It 
effected  ^ release ; it  can  simply  inform  the  conscience  that  a release  is  already 

136.  Then  has  no  releasing  power  ?-Ccrtainly,  it  has  no  releasing  power.  I hold 
file  doctiine  of  Burke  and  1 aley,  which  I behove  to  be  also  the  doctrine  of  Suarez  and 
Bellarmiii  that  a possible  combination  of  circumstances  may  release  from  aUegiance,  and 
render  rebellion  lawful,  it  becomes  then  a most  serious  question  of  ooiiscieneo  to  decide 
when  these  circumstances  have  arisen,  Paloj  holds  that  every  man  must  decide  this 
question  fot  himselft— that  it  must  bo  left  to  the  private  judgment  of  each  individual, 
flow,  while  we  hold  that,  m certain  mamfost  cases,  individuals  may  decide  for  themselves 

coiisaonce,  to  refer  the  question  to  the  most  competent  authority  oil  earth,  that  antho- 
utT  which  we  believe  to  bo  the  authorized  expositor  of  the  Word  of  G od 
fern  e-xpositor  of  the  Word  of  God,  hut  Iho  most  compe- 

tent authority  as  to  Its  .apphootion  to  each  particular  instance  ’—Yes,  in  those  cases  which 
midcrtako  to  decide,  for  we  know  him  to  be  the  supreme  pastor  of  the  faitli- 
we  coiild  ref£°^^  prejudiced  party  to  whom 

138.  Does  not  that  leave  the  question  of  tlio  allegiance  of  all  the  subjects  of  the  world 

Tiic  aimoilty  line  ars«l.  ,md  not  fully  .mmcrcl  1,  if  tl.u  Pone  i.  not 
w S.  ».o.  ..p„,o,t  , onion  Pontifox,"  wrltoo 

s. .»  "S"".KoSo=?;;;ss  sssr 

nil.  Lt  wVm  fu'  “'f  ‘‘““I’’  ""  I”-'”"'  tilo"  “oon 

obli^tion  is  not  '1  f ’ w?  tlieiv  commands  are  manifestly  wron?,  our 


iiiat  account,  nltlmatcly  left  to  pricate  opinion  ; for  it  is  our  duty  to  submit' 
+ T'l.n'f'ir  G'-yient  error  in  too  cominanu,  in  diibio  priKmuptio  stat  pro  snneriorc 

■ aioiovoroisSSmSS^ 


hfcm.Sntat tlVco,‘‘S  thS, notion,  nnS  wtanivn  l,„or,„,  anfiiority 

liecause  every  otho/inUc?,  n . ‘danger  of  error  and  abuse  is  no  obioction  to  tlio  rule  of  o.xpedicncv, 

j«t(like  .alUu  os  in^  or  greater;  .and  every  rule  that  can  bo  propounded  upon  tlic  sub- 

vate  judg,;cn^^^  conscience)  must,  in  the  applieatiou,  depe^id  upon  pri- 

»uom  ksUiist  said,  “J'oed  my  lambs,  Iced  niy  slieep. 


n of  iiin 
1 coiupulsioii  or 
r to  be  directed  by  his 
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to  their  several  sovereigns  entirely  dependent  on  the  opinions  that  raay  be  pronounced 
by  the  Pope  from  time  to  time  ?— I think  it  would  he  well  for  the  sovereigns  and  subjects 
of  the  world  that  the  matter  were  left  to  the  Pope  ; but  it  seems  to  me  that  this  opinion 
leaves  allegiance  no  more  dependent  on  the  Pope  than  Protestant  theology  leaves  it  depen- 
dent on  individual  conscienco. 

139.  P’or,  although  not  infallible,  he  would  have  a directing  power  which  ought  to  be 
binding  on  the  consciences  of  others  ? — And  so  he  has ; but  if  the  Pope  were  to  give  clearly 
eiToneous  decisions  on  such  matters,  they  ought  not  to  be  obeyed ; it  is  not,  however, 
respectful  to  the  Holy  See  to  malie  such  a supposition;  and,  as  I observed  before,  the 
question  may  depend  for  its  solution  on  local  circumstances,  of  which  the  parties  concerned 
must  judge,  the  Pope  merely  stating  the  general  rule  of  conscience  or  morality. 

140.  Then  in  all  matters  in  which  ho  has  a directing  power — not  authority  to  decide 
ere  cathedra,  as  upon  articles  of  faith,  private  judgment  is  allowed  to  decide  whether  the 
Pope  has  conclusive  authority  or  not? — I should  ^low  an  exercise  of  private  judgment  if 
the  Pope  were  to  give  clearly  erroneous  decisions ; hut  we  know  that  such  cases  will  sel- 
dom or  never  occur.  It  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that  our  obedience  to  the  Pope  is  limited 
to  those  matters  in  which  he  is  infallible. 

141.  You  have  assumed,  in  one  of  your  answers,  that  there  are  cases  in  which  it  is 
lawful,  according  to  the  constitution  of  England,  for  a subject  to  rebel.  There  are  two 
meanings  that  might  be  applied  to  the  word  “lawful” — namely,  lawful  with  a view  to 
morals,  and  lawful  with  regard  to  the  constitution.  Are  you  aware,  with  respect  to  the 
law  of  the  land,  that  there  is  no  instance  in  which  a subject  can  lawfully  rebel  ? — I know 
that  it  is  a maxim  of  our  law  that  the  QueeJi  can  do  no  wrong. 

142.  According  to  the  law  of  the  land  rebellion  is  unlawful,  no  matter  under  w'liat 
circumstances? — That  must  be  the  law  ; for  it  is  supposed  that  the  power  in  possession 
executes  the  law,  and  it  cannot,  of  cour.se,  recognise  resistance  to  itself. 

143.  The  question  whether  or  not,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  English  constitu- 
tion, a case  may  arise  in  which  a subject  (there  being  a violation  of  the  con-elative  duties 
between  the  sovereign  and  the  subjects)  may  rebel,  is  a question  not  of  law  but  either  of 
constitutional  propriety  or  general  pinidence,  are  not  both  these  matters  entirely  of  a tem- 
poral nature  ? — They  are  temporal  inattera. 

144.  If  they  arc  purely  temporal,  are  they  not  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope? — . 
Though  temporal,  they  are  not  purely  temporal ; every  deliberate  act  which  man  performs 
is  moral  or  immoral,  and  has,  therefore,  its  spiritual  relation. 

145.  Has  the  Pope  any  power  to  decide  when  any  particular  state  of  facts  has  occurred 
in  any  country,  that  a case  has  arisen  in  which  there  is  a constitutional  right,  prudently 
exercised,  to  proceed  to  rebellion,  and  in  which  there  is  a constitutional  riglit  to  incur  the 
mischiefs  of  rebellion  ? — While  that  question  is  left  by  Protestant  theologians  to  the 
private  judgment  of  each  individual,  a Catholic  would  rather  refer  the  case  to  the  supreme 
eeclesia.stical  autliority  in  the  Church.  But  I do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  case  would  he 
now  generally  referred  to  the  ecclesiastical  authority,  nor  is  it  likely  that  a decision  would 
be  given,  save  in  afRiTnation  of  the  duty  of  allegiance;  for  though  the  case,  as  a question 
of  moral  duty,  may  come  within  tbo  sphere  of  the  spiritual  authority,  it  might  not  be  expe- 
dient or  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  religion  that  the  spiritual  authority  should  interfere, 
and,  by  doing  so,  give  offence  to  many.  It  would  be  otherwise  if  all  were  disposed  to 
acquiesce  in  the  decision  of  the  Holy  See. 

146.  According  to  those  views  of  Paloy,  and  Burke,  and  Locke,  it  would  be  a question 
with  individuals  wlicthcr  or  not  a state  of  things  had  arisen  in  which  they  would  have  a 
right  to  seek  by  force  a change  in  the  relation  between  sovereign  and  subject;  might  not 
that  be  wholly  unconnected  with  any  moral  duty  on  which  the  ecclesiastical  authority 
would  have  any  control,  and  merely  regard  views  of  temporal  convenience  or  views  of 
temporal  necessity  ? — It  could  never  be  wholly  unconnected  with  moral  duty,  for  the  moral 
duty  of  allegiance  exists,  and  will  exist,  until  we  are  satisfied  that  such  a state  of  things  has 
arisen  that  that  cHity  ceases.  Now,  to  decide  upon  the  existence  or  cessation  of  a moral 
duty,  there  is  no  more  competent  judge  than  the  ecclesiastical  authority,  as  vested  in  the 
supreme  head,  the  Pope. 

147.  Stating  the  facts,  and  asking  upon  these  facta  an  opinion  ? — Yes. 

148.  The  question  regards  not  the  prudence  of  tlie  advice,  not  the  probable  correctness 
of  it,  hut  tho  power  in  a given  state  of'  facts  to  declare  that  the  period  has  anived  for  the 
cessation  of  allegiance  ? — It  is  a power  which  every  man  possesses  if  his  conscience  is  suf- 
ficiently enlightened. 

149.  Does  the  ecclesiastical  authority  possess  any  more  power  than  that  which  the 
individual  who  consults  it  himself  possesses.  In  other  words,  by  virtue  of  the  eccieriasti- 
cal  authority  is  there  any  power  to  declare  that  a case  has  arisen,  and  by  so  declaring  to 
make  it  lawful  to  rebel  ? — I hold,  and  firmly  believe,  that  the  Pope  or  the  Church  has  no 
power  in  these  matters,  save  that  of  declaring  what  is  our  moral  duty,  and  enforcing  tlie 
performance  of  it  by  spiritual  sanction,  and  thus  guiding  and  enlightening  our  conscience. 

150.  But  bis  declaration  has  no  judicial  or  mandatory  powers  ? — His  decision  on  a par- 

ticular case  is  not  mandatory  to  the  same  extent  as  a decision  in  matters  of  faith, _ of  gene- 
ral discipline,  or  of  the  genei'al  principles  of  morality ; and  in  the  case  supposed  jt  is  ^ore 
permissive  than  mandatory.  It  is  judicial,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a doctrinal  decision  of  the 
chief  pastor  of  the  Church,  but  not  a judgment  upon  civil  rights  or  privileges  as  between 
two  parties.  . , , 

151.  Is  it  doctrinal  ? — Tho  expression  may  not  he  accui-ate;  but  I take  doctrme  m the 
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extensive  sense  of  moral  or  practical  as  well  as  of  dogmatic  oi’  speculative  doctrine.  The 
distinction  I wish  to  express  is  that  of  a decision  wliich  declares  as  difTcreiit  from  a deci- 
sion which  enacts,  or  creates  the  right  which  it  declares. 

152.  You  are  aware  that  history  shows  that  the  Pope  released  the  English  in  the  time 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  from  their  oatlr  of  allegiance,  and  1hat  the  Eoinan  Catholics,  to  a gi'eat 
extent,  refused  to  bo  released  from  their  ^legiance.  Were  they  right  or  wrong  in  so  act- 
jag? — My  oi>inion  with  regard  to  examples  of  this  kind,  taken  from  European  history,  is, 
that  the  canon  law  having  been  adopted  as  part  of  tho  civil  law  of  Europe,  and  it 
ha^^ng  also  largely  entered  iiito  the  wliole  social  system  to  consider  the  diflerent  I'iuropean 
monarchs  as  holding  tlieir  kingdoms  as  fiefs  from  the  Holy  See,  tliove  was  a public  recog- 
nised right  in  the  Pope  to  exercise  direct  temporal  jurisdiction  within  the  different  realms 
of  Europe,  as  bead  of  a great  European  confederacy.  That  state  of  things  exists  no  longer, 
and  there  is  uow  no  recognition,  of  direct  or  indirect  temporal  power  in  tho  Pope,  conse- 
quently his  present  power  is  simply  that  of  giving  a theological  decision,  or  pastoral  direc- 
tion, as  the  common  father  and  teacher  of  the  faithful. 

153.  To  recur  again  to  the  same  question.  The  Pope  at  that  time  did  release  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  England  from  their  allegiance,  and  they  refused  to  bo  released;  ought  they 
to  have  obeyed  the  Pope,  and  were  they  wrong  in  not  taking  advantage  of  the  release 
which  ho  had  given  them?* — A release  from  obedience  does  not  imply  an  obligation  to 
disobey.  There  might  bo  prudential  reasons  for  continuing  to  obey,  even  though  not 
bound  to  do  so. 

154.  At  the  same  time,  if  a man  were  disposed  to  transfer  his  allegiance,  or  to  give  it  up, 
that  decision  of  the  Pope  would  enable  him  to  give  it  uj)  with  a safe  conscience,  would  it 
not? — Yes;  for  a Catholic  should  feel  his  conscience  at  rest  w'hen  acting  in  accordance 
with  a decision  of  the  Pope. 

155.  In  any  question  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  ? — In  questions  of  a purely  temporal 
nature,  ho  has  no  power  or  authoidty  outside  his  own  dominions,  but  in  spiritual  questions 
or  questions  of  moral  duty,  whether  they  regard  temporal  matters  or  not,  we  consider  tho 
Pope  our  safest  guide  on  earth. 

156.  If  in  such  a case,  a contract  might  be  dissolved  between  a sovereign  and  his  sub- 
jects, might  not  any  contract  between  two  nations,  for  instance,  treaties,  be  j)ut  an  end  to 
by  the  same  authority,  or  any  contract  between  subjects? — Tlie  Pope  has  no  power  to 
change  the  dictates  of  natural  justice.  He  cannot  release  any  one  from  the  obligation  of  a 
valid  contract  with  injury  to  a third  party.  The  state  may  do  so  by  virtue  of  its  supreme 
jurisdiction  over  temporal  matters.  The  civil  authority  may,  for  reasons  of  public  policy, 
rescind,  even  with  prejudice  to  a third  party,  a valid  contract,  but  the  Pope  cannot.  If, 
however,  a person  enters  into  a contract  founded  on  immoral  considerations,  or  void  from 
any  other  reason,  as  from  being  entered  into  under  duress  or  ignorance,  the  ecclesiastical 
authority  will  tell  him  that  it  is  null  and  void,  and  that  lie  is  not  bound  by  it.  in  the 
former  case  the  contract  is  rescinded  by  a power  having  an  altum  dominium  over  the  whole 
matter  of  the  contract ; in  the  second  case  there  is  simply  a decision  of  common  sense. 
Now  we  hold  that  it  is  much  bettor  that  in  vei’y  weighty  and  doubtful  matters,  that  decision 
should  emanate  from  what  wo  deem  the  best  informed  and  most  inijiartial  authority  in  the 
world,  than  that  it  sliould  proceed  from  the  private  judgment  of  each  individual. 

157.  Every  man  wlicn  he  makes  a private  contract,  kiiou'S  that  Jie  makes  it  with  the 
possibility  of  the  state  oven-uling  that  contract ; is  a man  hereafter  to  understand,  that 
when  he  makes  a contract  with  a Roman  Catliolic,  he  makes  it  subject  to  the  condition 
that  the  Pope  may  hereafter  overrule  it,  or  release  the  man  from  the  obligation,  or  any 
member  of  the  Church  representing  tho  Pope? — Certainly  he  docs  not  make  it  with  any 
such  condition. 

158.  Is  it,  then,  right  that  a subsequent  condition,  not  in  the  contemplation  of  the  con- 

tracting parties,  sliould  be  imposed,  which  should  diminish  tho  obligation? — In  every 
contract,  that  a man  makes  with  his  fellow-mau,  there  is  inqilied  tho  condition  that  tho 
contract  is  a just  and  valid  one.  Now  to  decide  this  question,  it  is  held  in  Protestant  theo- 
logy, that  there  is  no  judge  hut  the  individual  who  will  binder  release  himself,  and  thus 
become  judge  in  oaifga;  in  Catholic  tiieology  private  judgment  may  be  exercised 

when  the  case  is  a clear  one,  or  prudent  lay  persons  may  bo  consulted,  but  generally  the 
most,  competent  judge  is  the  ecclesiastical  authority,  declaring  what  is  right,  but  giving  no 
release  from  an  existing  obligation.  There  is,  therefore,  no  new  condition  introduced  into 
the  contract,  hut  the  existence  of  a condition  common  to  all  contracts  is  ascertained,  and 
it  is  quite  indifferent,  as  Palcy  saj’s,  whether  we  arc  guided  by  our  own  reasoning,  or  by 
the  advice  of  others. 

159.  Supposing  there  wore  a doubt  as  to  the  binding  nature  of  certain  treaties  between  two 
sovereigns,  would  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  deiieiid  upon  the  interpretation  of  tlic  Pope  ? 
— Any  one  of  tho  'doubting  parties  may  consult  the  Pope,  and  may  rest  sativ«ficd  with  his 
decision,  but  the  other  party  need  not  accept  that  decision,  unless  he  also  states  his  case,  or 
unless  the  contending  parties  refer  the  matter  to  the  Pope’s  tribunal. 

Q'lestion  is  not  directly  ans\vercd.  becnu'c  it  involves  another  whicli  I should  not  undertake  to  decide,  or 
*0  decide  which  in  tlic  nofraiivc  nii”lit  ho  illegul,  viz  'Wliother  parlisanent  can,  without  just  cause,  alter  tlic  law 
?*  ^wcossioi),  and  traissfcr  the  crown,  pro  uutu  el  arhilrio,  I'roin  the  riglitful  heir  to  another  party.  Tlic  decision 
01  Pius  'V.,  in  the  case  of  Queen  Elizabotli,  was  certainly  in  accordance  witit  the  common  law  of  Europe,  -wliich 
excluded  from  the  tin-one  hastarcls  and  heretics,  The  spirit  of  ottr  law  is  still  the  same,  excluding  from  tho  ro>'iil 
succession  Papists  and  those  who,  like  Queen  Elizabotli,  are  not  born  in  lawful  wedlock.  If  the. law  of  a Catliolic 
country  isxcluded  I’l-oiert.-aits,  I jiresiime  tlie  Pope  should  be  the  littest  judge  of  the  orthodoxy  of  the  claimant  or 
possessor  of  ihe  crown,  and  that  in  this  one  case,  at  least,  his  declaratory  power  must  be  admitted. 

g 2 


17th  October,  1853. 

10.' 

Very  llev.  David 
Moriarty,  d.d. 


Eelease  by  Pope  Pius 
V.  ol  subjects  of 
Queen  Elizabeth 
from  their  allegiance, 
l eforahle  to  the  pub- 
lie  law  of  lucdiaival 
Europe. 


Authority  of  the 
Pope  in  matters  of 
contract. 
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nth  Octdbir,  1853.  160.  Do  you  mean  mththe  consent  of  both  parties  ? Tes. 

~ 161.  Is  there  notan  encyclical  letter  of  the  Pope,  declaring  that  in  no  case  is  it  lawful  for 

Very  licv.  David  subjects  to  rebel  ?— An  encyclical  letter  of  Gregory  XVI.  appears  to  say  as  much,  and  is 
Jloriarty,  d.d.  quoted  in  support  of  this  opinion  by  some  theologians;  but  I think  it  may  easily  be  reconciled 

witli  the  doctrine  which  I have  stated. 

162.  Does  the  authority  which  you  suppose  to  exist,  of  giving  advice,  which  either  ouaht 
to  bc  followed,  or  will  be_  followed,  exist,  unless  it  be  referred  to  for  decision  by  a party 
doubting  as  to  his  obligation  ? — It  does.  The  Pope  may  instruct  us  in  our  duties  whether 
we  consult  him  pr  not,  but  as  the  decision  of  a case  of  conscience  depends  on  the  allegations 
made,  my  conscience  cannot  be  bound  bya  decision  given  on  the  allegations  of  an  other  party 
Dectoatory  power  of  163.  Suppose  the  case  of  a conflict  arising  in  tliis  country  between  the  subjects  and  tlie 
letwcKvSn  ""  question  warmly  agita.ted,  and  with  respect  to  which  some  persons  were 

and  subject.  inclined  to  overstep  the  limits  of  allegiance  and  plunge  into  rebellion.  In  such  a case  would 

the  Pope,  if  not  appealed  to,  have  the  potver  of  declaring  that  such  a state  of  things  had 
arisen,  that  the  Irish  pcojile  professing  the  lioman  Catholic  religion  might  rebel  against  the 
English  Sovereign? — Supposing  the  Pope  in  full  possession  of  the  circumstances,  he  has 
power  to  declare  to  us  what  the  natural  and  divine  law  prescribe  as  our  conscientious  duty. 

164.  Has  ho  authority  to  issue  a declaration,  without  being  appealed  to,  which  would  ter- 
minate the  obligation  of  the  oath  of  allegiance  ? — The  appeal  adds  nothing  substantially  to 
his  right  or  power.  It  merely  jputs  him  in  possession  of  facts.  His  declaration  cannot 
terminate  tlie  oath  of  allegiance  it  it  has  not  been  already  terminated  by  the  force  of  circum- 
stances, He  can  merely  make  known  the  fact  to  those  who  were  ignorant  of  it,  or  who 
doubted  it. 

165.  Would  his  declaration  in  any  manner  augment  the  right  to  rebel,  or  in  any  manner 
relax  the  duty  of  obedience  ? — Certainly  not.  But  he  can  teach  men  wlien  they  should 
obey,  and  by  a necessary  consequence  when  they  may  rebel. 

166.  It  would  not  make  a case  if  circumstances  had  not  made  a case? No;  I am  con- 

tinually giving  that  distinction. 

167.  Docs  tho  Popo  possc.ss  an  authority  to  release  a subject  of  ITor  Majesty  from  the 
obligation  of  an  oath  in  a matter  of  civil  duty,  further  than  the  individual  if  competent  to 
form  a judgment  on  the  subject,  may  release  himself  or  hold  himself  released  ? — He  cer- 
tainly lias  no  such  power  wherever  tho  right  of  a third  party  is  concerned,  and  conse- 
quently not  in  the  case  of  allegiance,  in  which  the  riglit  of  Her  Majesty  is  concerned. 

168.  Supposing  the  Pope  were  to  issue  a bull,  declaring  that  circumstances  had  now 
arisen  in  this  country  which  released  the  people  from  the  duty  of  allegiance,  would  that 
justify  a subject  in  rebelling  ? — My  answer  is,  that  a Catholic  should  deem  tlie  case  impos- 
sible, for  he  could  not  suppose  the  Pope  capable  of  such  an  absurdity. 

J 69.  But  suppose  it  did  occur  ? — If  you  suppose  the  decree  given  in  the  present  circum- 
stances of  the  country,  it  would  be  of  no  force,  as  being  manifestly  founded  in  error ; but 
I again  protest  against  the  supposition  as  disrespectful  to  tlic  Holy  See. 

170.  It  would  remain  the  duty  of  a subject  to  abide  by  his  allegiance  ? — Certainly. 

171. ^  Suppose  the  Pope  were  to  declare  that  in  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Queen’s  Colleges,  and  in  consequence  of  the  passing  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill,  the 
time  had  aiTived,  and  circumstances  had  arisen,  under  which  the  Irish  Boman  Catholics 
were  at  liberty  to  rebel,  would  that  in  any  measure  terminate  the  duty  of,  orin  any  manner 
affect  its  obligation  ? — I must  again  answer  by  protesting  against  the  supposition.  Such 
are  not  tho  circumstances  wliich  to  a CathoHc  mind  would  justify  rebellion.  If  the  case 
occurred  I would  simjjly  conclude  that  the  Pope  had  gone  mad. 

[ The  Witness  withdrew.'] 


nth  October,  1853. 

IT 

Ecv.  Mattlicw  Kelly. 


Ecsolutionof  182t), 
.as  to  examination  in 
Englisli  Grammar.. 


Proficiency  of  the 
students  at  entrance 


’ Thursday,  13th  October,  1853. 

The  Rev.  Matthew  Kelly,  examined. 

1 . You  arc  Professor  of  English  and  French  at  Jlaynooth,  are  you  not  ?— Yes. 

2.  You  state  in  your  answer  to  paper  B,  that  tho  order  of  studies  iu  this  department  is 
substantially  tho  same  as  that  described  by  your  predecessor,  Mr.  Boylan,  before  the  Commis- 
sion of  Inquiry  in  1826.  Do  you  take  a part  at  all  in  the  examination  of  students  at  their 
entrance  into  the  College? — Tes. 

3.  You.  are  aware  that  there  is  a resolution  of  the  Trustees,  passed  in  1821,  that  no 
scholars  shall  be  admitted  into  the  College  of  Maynooth,  who  shall  not  be  found  capable 
of  answering  in  Murray’s  Abridgment  of  English  Grammar  ; is  that  rule  enforced  ? — I did 
not  know  that  such  a rule  or  resolution  w'as  passed  iu  1821.  There  is  none  of  that  date  in 
the  Abstract  of  the  Board  Rules,  usually  kept  in  the  professor’s  library,  A rule  to  that 
effect  was  passed  in  1829,  and  revived  in  1841  ; it  has  not  been  enforced. 

4.  Are  tiro  candidates  submitted  to  any  examination  in  Englisli  grammar,  or  in  English 
composition  of  any  kind,  cither  original  or  written  translations  of  Latin  or  Greek? — No. 

5.  Can  you  state  any  reasons  why  the  resolution  of  the  Trustees  is  not  enforced? — I 
never  heard  any  reason  assigned,  but  I know  that  the  late  President,  Dr.  Montague,  when 
intimating  to  me  some  time  after  my  appointment  to  the  chair  the  existence  of  such  a rule, 
gave  me  to  understand,  that  it  need  not  or  could  not  he  rigidly  enforced. 

6.  Is  it  a fact,  that  tho  great  majority  of  the  students  who  are  admitted  into  Maynooth,  are 
Bufflciently  versed  in  the  elementary  knowledge  of  the  English  language? — Of  the  ilO 
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stuclsnts  ill  tliG  Eiig'lisli  class  this  year  mere  than  i cn  i ^ • 

!s;::r5^-^as“i;:;;;aS  ssr-- 

4e«ttrr ?“‘ 

Englisli  class,  nor  snbjoctod  to  an,  eramiiS.I . T?,?lr  h°“°e®-  J”'™  "'«e  noTor  in  the 
mo?c  advanced  than  the  lovic  ^s  ’ ■ *'=J'  “‘“■'“I  desses 

ophh„“ne!’“®“““''  '“i  ”0  — of  for.ni„s  any 

9.  After  the  entrance,  do  any  means  exist  of  ascertainino-  hn-v  tav  +1,.,  +*  • • 

in  orthography  ?— Yes,  for  those  who  study  in  tlifEmdish  da  J ^ T 2 n P^'O^ciency  Orthography, 

write  on  in  the  lecture  hall ; I cai-cfully  ia minp  d tS.  f ^ ^ 

fault  in  orthography  TJe  writer  signs  his  composHion  with  his  Zi  name  wf^fetSo^ 
name.  I annonnee  the  fictitious  name,  and  point  out  all  the  bad  sue  hnrhTflL  5 ® 

tioii  to  which  that  name  is  signed.  The  person  is  thus  imrlo  nu-nvi  a c ® ^omposi- 

at  the  same  time  spared,  what  I conceive  would  be  thn  deficiency,  and 

coiccwVrMvS”  Zr™Si4“1  dVnof  ’'T 

h.g  cl»s.  hnt  I direct  their-  XS  t„° 'tUVne^rrl  ^r^tt^ 

toread  every  day,  With  a view  to  the  cori-pofinn  nf +iv,-c  hi  a ■ I ordci  tliem 

tosnehes  of  edncalionit  fto  “tiiTof  S^eltXo^ntoToXo'’ " f tihiV ?hcro ' *''lT 
Echools,  to  apply  themselves  to  that  object  ?— Yes ■ but  iS-  thS  toc^xcluffe pi'cparatory 

W^BrBESSmSSm 

XnnuTaXtrfW^^^^^^  on 

*i»n  of  a sermon®  ' ’ ^ composition  of  any  regular  discourse  to  the  conipo- 

the  or  to  discourses  peculiarly  adapted 

intoduco"  X®»°e“L°™  • h„w"ff"?f°‘®  ’'>*>'  ‘>‘oy  ought  to 

'cfTOnceslo  tho  Fathers'-  hoiv  ftii-  nuf  °l’®^*i  *°  '"•V“‘'“oo  Bihhcal  quotations;  how  far 

s^tiirrfrf 

fi-  wSis  nX  “1=™*'^  “ POoXr  ta  ftfstiXiire  of  1 

hiad.  admissible  m sermons,  though  admissible  in  eloquence  of  a different 
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I3t/t  October,  IB53.  21.  Do  YOU  make  them  compose  sermons,  and  thus  apply  your  rules'? — No ; hut  while  I 

am  ffivin<v  "instructions  on  the  composition  of  a sermon,  I always  make  it  a point  that  they 
shall  be  at  the  same  time  composing  their  prize  essays.  I take  that  opportunity  of  endea- 
vourin'^ by  frequently  illustrating  and  refen-ing  to  the  subject  on  which  they  are  writing,  to 
inculcate  those  rules’for  the  composition  of  a sermon,  which  apply  equally  to  the  composi- 
tion of  any  regular  discourse.  . n • x x-  • 

22.  IIow  much  of  the  course  does  that  particular  portion  of  your  instruction  comprise  ?— 

I tliiiik  nearly  a month. 

23  IIow  many  lectures?—!  cannot  state  precisely. 

Prize  Essays.  24.  You  talic  advantage  of  the  occasion  of  their  preparing  their  prize  essays  ?— Yes. 

25.  Wliat  period  of  the  year  is  that  ? — The  close  of  the  year. 

26.  That  only  occurs,  of  course,  once  a-year?— Yes.  _ . o v 

27.  Is  the  prize  essay  of  each  student  submitted  to  your  inspection  . — Yes. 

28.  Do  you  make  any  particular  remarks  with  reference  to  each  student’s  productions  ? — 
No  not  witli  reference  to  the  prize  essays;  they  are  given  in  to  me  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

29.  That  is  the  only  composition  of  the  student  which  he  makes  during  Ins  course,  is  it 

Jilonthly  Essays.  not? He  writes  a composition  usually  every  month,  in  the  Enghsh  class,  as  I have  already 

^^^SO^'what  are  those  ?— Essays  written  in  an  hour,  such  as  I have  already  described  on  a 
subject  proposed  by  myself  in  the  lecture  hall.  That  exercise  is  obligatory  on  all,  without 
exception.  Sometimes  I announce  beforehand  a subject,  and  require  an  essay  on  it.  I 
may  not  get  an  essay  from  all  on  subjects  so  proposech 

31.  Blit  YOU  have  the  monthly  essays  from  all?— Yes.  . 

32.  Do  you  read  each  essay  of  each  student?— As  a general  rule,  I do,  especially  during 

the  first  lialf  of  the  year.  t.  x.  j x.  i 

Correction  of  S3.  Do  you  communicate  with  each  student,  with  respect  to  each  student  s particu  ar 

Monthly  Essays.  defects’- Individually  I do  not.  I select  a number  of  those  essays— good,  had,  and  inclit- 

ferent  • those  I consider  good  the  students  themselves  read  publicly  in  the  class.  I think 
it  a stimulus  to  industry  to  have  them  read  in  this  way.  The  bad  I eoinmonly  correct  by 
selectin'^  a great  number  of  the  most  defective,  and  by  pointing  out  them  faults  publicly, 
somctiinos  calling  students  to  correct  the  view  taken  of  the  pbject. 

3-4.  What  proportion  of  those  essays  do  you  make  the  subject  of  particular  comment . — 
About  thirty  or  forty.  . . „ 

35.  So  far  as  correction  is  applied,  the  rest  must,  of  course,  go  without  correction?— 
Except  the  correction  derived  from  hearing  others  coiTected. 

36  During  what  period  do  you  make  those  observations  upon  those  detects  ! Do  you 
appropriate  the  whole  of  one  single  lecture  to  it  ?— At  least  one  lecture. 

37.  Once  a month?— Yea,  once  a month  for  the  pubhc  compositions;  once  a week, 
durin«-  a whole  lecture,  for  the  private  compositions.  ■,  j , , 

: 38.  You  stated  that  your  English  class  averaged  m number  about  one  iiundi-ed,  and 

this  year  it  will  be  more  than  one  hundred  and  ten?— Yes. 

39.  Do  the  whole  body  of  the  students  attend  you  in  the  Enghsh  class,  at  one  and  tlie 
same  time,  in  the  same  class? — Yes, 

40.  And  they  attend  von  four  times  a week? — ^Yes. 

41.  That  number  of  one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  ton  ?— Yes. 

42.  You  stated,  did  you  not,  that  tho  tendency  of  your  class  will  certainly  he  to  increase 

innuraber?— Certainly,  beyond  one  hundred.  _ 

43  Are  you  of  opinion  that  this  is  the  best  arrangoment,  receiving  all  those  students  m 
one  and  the  same  class  four  times  a week  ?— 1 am  of  opinion  that  the  great  number  iii  the 
same  class  is  some  obstacle  to  their  improvement.  If  there  were  a smaller  number,  there 
could  be  individual  communication  with  every  student  regarding  his  compositions,  at  le^t 
bv  criticising  all  those  compositions  publicly— a thing  impracticable  m a ch^sof  one  bundled 
and  ton,  unless  nearly  the  whoio  time  of  lecture  were  exclusively  devoted  to  it. 

44  Suppose  the  present  class  of  one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  ten  were  divided  into 
two  classes,  and  each  of  those  two  classes  attended  your  lecture  twice  a week,  do  you  not 
think  that  you  would  be  able  to  exercise  a better  superintendence  over  individual  studoMs, 
and  that  they  would,  probably,  under  such  an  improved  supervision,  make  greatei  gogi 
than  they  do  at  present?— If  that  were  the  case,  how  could  I have  even  ^ 
week  in  grammai-  and  rhetoric,  as  at  present,  or  devote  even  two 

reading  and  criticising  of  compositions,  pnvate  and  puhhc,  and  to  reading  and  ie™ou . 

45.  You  perceive  that  by  such  an  arrangement  you  would  have  the  , 

forming  a junior  class,  and  you  might  devote  a course  of  elementary  ^eachnig  exclusw^^^ 
to  them;  to  the  senior  class  you  would  devote  teaching  what  was 
and  of  a more  advanced  character  ?— That  arrangement,  I think,  would 
the  number  of  lectures  were  increased;  but  with  foV’-" 

system  is  preferable,  especially  as  the  number  of  the  class  is  no  obstacle  to  . 

ii  those  lictiire  hours  4hich  are  devoted  to  the  reading  of 
Any  division  of  tho  presont  chss.  to  bo  roally 


Employment  of  Dun- 
boyno  students  ia 
teacliing. 


tioii.  Any  division  ot  tne  presciu  ciass,  uu  ue  icauj  ux,  n .pnioritv. 

of  tho  students  tested  at  their  ontrance  examination,  and  not  on  the  principle  ots  J 
46.  Do  yon  thinli,  now,  that  tho  Dnnboyue  students,  or  any  portion  ol  them,  ^ 

take  some  part  in  tho  tutorial  leotaring  of  the  .junior  classes,  so  as  to  „ 

labour  of  teaching  them  all,  as  professor  ?-Considermg  the  standard  f 
College,  I haye,  eomparativoly,  a small  number  of  lectures  o™;,0  mu 

therefore,  advise  tho  adoption  of  the  tutorial  system  m my  class,  if  it  weic  to  a i 
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of  any  of  my  lecture  hours  ; but  if,  in  addition  to  my  own  lectures  I bar!  1->aa»  o.-.+'+i  i 

,ince  I b3c™e  professor,  to  appoint  some  DunbojnJ  student  to  a'ssist  me,  intrusAgto  — 

Ins  especial  care  tbose  whom  I knew  from  tbeir  examinations  and  first  composition!  to  “■ 

requne  particular  attention,  I behove  that  some  who  passed  tbrongli  my  class  com™! 

S-3iZ  '''°  “ '"■“"•lo'isSof  English  rtheS 

47.  Do  not  you  think  that  tutorial  aid  would  bo  of  great  advantage  to  you,  with  refe- 
rence  both  to  grammar  and  composition,  applying  more  of  the  teacher’s  time  to  the 
particular  instruction  of  each  student  ?_Ycs,  especiidly  in  the  correction  of  compositions 

48.  Yon  would  he  disposed  to  admit,  would  you  not,  that,  for  the  purpose  of  improyinr 

the  wilting  of  English,  through  the  medium  of  English  composition  in  moso  or  yLI  ft 
CertSr^  exercises  should  he  very  carefully  looked  over  and  eorrected?!- 

49.  Do  yon  think  it  possible  that  such  superylsion  can  be  axercisod  adequately  by  your- 
Bclf,  when  you  have  a class  of  one  hundred  and  ton  pupds  to  lecture  a week  ?-I  di  n“t 
think  It  can  bo  done  so  frequently  as  to  con-ect  cffectuaUy  all  faults  in  composition 

50.  At  present  you  are  obliged  to  pass  over  a great  deal  of  that  deficieucy,  for  the 

purpose  of  not  impeding  the  progress  of  other  students  ?-I  pass  over  no  deficiency  that 
comes  under  my  observation.  1 correct  all  the  essays  that  1 get.  but  I cannot  gi!e  so 
frequently,  public  exorcises  for  that  purpose  as  I would  wish,  Jonsistently  with  the  inZ 
rests  of  the  more  advanced  students.  .r  » “ ^ mi-c 

pumlyItch!aLY%To-S^^^^ 

with  French  grammar;  another  turd,  I would  say,  have  a very  slight  knmyled4  of  It 

t!lrSranZd!nt!“eT  ‘‘“e 

timZil“oh!2““’*^  ‘I-  generaDy,  and  some- 

I™  if  would  not  be  judicious  to  require  a greater  amount  of  know- 

ledge fiom  Etudonts  generally,  entering  the  College,  but  that  it  would  be  itidicions  to 
require  a knowledge  of  Eroiich  from  those  who  enter  for  the  Logic  Class  ?_Yes  ■ for  the 

fiZcZstS  ^ 

oil'll  “ “Ught.  lleiico  It  -a  ould  not  ho  inoonvemont  to  them  to  require  before  ciitorinw 
fte  Logic  Class,  a knowledge  of  Erenoh  ; while  it  would  be  most  dcsimbltfe 

fKt  fa  11,'''?  commencing  logic  know  some  French,  The 

fact  a,  the  fieshmen  logicians  m the  French  Class,  from  September  mitil  Christmas  arc 
merely  bsteniiig  to  what  they  have  nearly  all  learned  before  ’ 

66,  Are  tlie  Commissioners  to  understand,  when  you  speak  of  a knowledge  of  the  French 
fefocfTZrrZ  -‘oring  the  Logic  ClL,  that  you  meau®Lf“e  efteZg 

■’  there  should  bo  one  lecture  each  week,  in  French  for 

dent aneff eZs f irZo^ms” the  Blri iftte  1^'“°”*'  “* 

SoucZboS'  SEmfueZ"™^ 

thf!.?  ’ ™ I™'*  examination  yon  would  have  a greater  kiiowledno  of 

59  lr7otf  2 "““o"  “ “ “y  other  pr  ofessor 

princMe  Jot  Ao-J  «cioiit  ?_Certaiiily,  aciordiug  to  the 

fciciTrwSmiZ  l ^ written  answer  Toting  against  all  who  do  not  display  Shat  pro- 
GO  ?i  expected  froiu  orcbiiary  mclustiy  and  moderate  abilities:  ^ 

their ‘bei?a  s°cJfin?A''’  i <^tion  ?— Sometimes  for  total  rejection,  more  frequently  for 

6 1 A f i Tf"'  presented  thcmselvoi 

tionsV-I  Im  sX  f the  entrance  examiua-  stato  of  proparatio. 

counties  in  Irelan/  oftov'  i iSaT  ’ own  knowledge,  ni  some  of  the  best  circumstanced  studeats  of  late 
cum8i+i„jr  iiclancl,  after  1847,  a great  number  of  persons  who  had  been  in  comfortable  cir- 

rjt:rivZhZ“Si‘?  "“’'Z'’  ““'4  *>■»“'’  -o“omo 

in  Biglish  tZ!  d,,ri ‘ Z?  ®''°  oufored  tlio  College  more  deficiout 

4csfedfZ“mSZsZCZfefZf!ffe'T’'“^^^^^^^  M.teofdr«ti.,Bro- 

■^hich  iiGvev  1-iaa<i>v>  « • ± at  lard  down  for  the  examination  m algebra  and  geometry,  jectionofthoaeinsij'- 

u nmei  Oecamo  efficiont  until  a quorum  was  appointed.  fe  J.  flciently  prepared  in' 

at  entrant “hefSd!  Z’'!™  ‘>i'  students  in  Eiighsh 

64  Yn  1 would  euffieicutly  keep  out  the  ignorant  ? — Yes. 

>>r  an  arraiig^elifshunS  Zt?'!  “ tao^ledge  of  English  could  bo  enforced  Mo«..4,,a„pwayi.l. 

gsonielry  ar?now  on!?  , ? ! by  which  the  entrance  examination  in  algebra  and  mipect  to  A\.«bi» 

‘ta  m2  was  Zd2w‘°fy''!  if  ? For  the  fimt  seven  years  after  Goomony. 

rigorousIy--not  at  ,11  f if  ' w Z Exammers  m general,  and  not  enforced 

conduct  the  examninf  In  1837  three  persons  were  specially  appointed  to 

®'F4atesoame25:S\ZloraZs 
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MATNOOTH  COil-mSSION.' 


13t/4  October,  1853. 

IT 

llCT.  Matthew  Kelly. 
Indulgence  to  per- 
sons of  a more  ad- 
vanced age. 


Communications 
between  Professors 
and  Trustees. 


Desirable  to  continue 
study  of  English  in 
geuior  classes. 


And  to  have  special 
course  of  lectures  on 
pulpit  oratory. 
Library  for  junior 
classes. 


Selection  of  books 
for  library. 


Desirable  to  have 
good  selection  of 
books  for  junior 
classes. 


"Witness’s  professor- 
ship combines  two 
distinct  professor- 
ships contemplated 
by  the  Statutes. 


65  You  would  be  inclined  to  be  indulgent  to  persons  after  they  arrired  at  a certain  age, 
because  you  would  know  that  it  might  be  very  difficult  to  improve  them  iu  spelling,  there- 
fore you  would  excuse  their  ignorance  if  they  knew  other  matters  very  well?— Yes, 
especially  when  they  had  not  had  before  entrance  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  a good 
English  education.  ... 

66.  Would  it  be  judicious  to  enforce  the  rule  very  strictly  against  persona  under  nine- 
teen, for  instance  ?— Yes,  generally.  _ , rp  ’ o TVT 

67.  Have  you  ever  made  any  suggestions  to  that  effect  to  the  irustecs  c — JNo. 

• 6s!  Are  the  Commissioners  to  understand  that  there  is  no  particular  opportunity  on  the 
part  of  the  professors  to  communicate  upon  the  subject  of  their  studies  with  the  Trustees?— 
The  Trustees,  I suppose,  knew  that  the  rule  was  not  enforced. 

69.  Yon  are  not  expected  to  make  such  suggestions,  are  you  ?— We  may,  and  sometimes 

do,  make  them.  I got  two  additional  premiums  for  the  English  Cla^  upon  my  own 
application.  v - i , 

70.  Do  not  you  think  that  in  consequence  of  the  increased  grant  under  which  there  are 

now  a greater  number  of  free  places,  the  entorcement  of  this  rule,  as  to  English,  might  he 
facilitated;  in  other  words,  that  there  being  so  many  free  places  now,  you  might  more 
easily  and  safely  enforce  a rule  of  this  sort  as  to  a preparatory  knowledge  of  English?— I 
tlunk  so.  . - . . 

71.  When  the  students  leave  your  class  you  still  think  that  their  proficiency  is  not  such 
as  to  make  it  needless  to  pursue  the  study  of  English  further  iu  their  subsequent  classes  ?— 
It  is  desirable,  1 think,  that  attention,  in  some  way,  should  he  given  to  English  in  their 
subsequent  classes.  Some  who  master,  at  once,  other  parts  of  their  studies,  requiring  no 
ordinary  intellect,  find  a great  difficulty  in  acquiring  a practical  knowledge  of  the  rules  of 
composition.  I do  not  think  the  increase  of  the  number  of  English  lectures,  within  one 
year,  would  he  so  useful  as  the  extending  of  the  same  number  of  lectures  over  more  years 
tiian  one.  A special  course  of  lectures  on  pulpit  eloquence  I think  most  desirable. 

72.  What  library  accommodation  do  the  students  in  your  class  possess  ?— I heard  the 
librarian  state  that  there  has  been  lately  a small  collection  of  works  placed  in  the  junior 
library  for  the  use  of  the  students  in  my  classes. 

73.  You  have  not  been  in  that  library  since  1845  ?— Ifo;  except  occasionally,  until  lately 
there  v.'ere  no  hooks  in  that  library  since  1845. 

74.  Are  tlie  books  lent  out  of  the  library  ? — No. 

75.  Do  you  possess  any  power  to  recommend  books  which  you  think  ought  to  be 
purchased? — No. 

76.  Does  the  bursar  select  them?— No;  the  librarian,  I beheve. 

77.  Did  you  send  recommendations  to  the  librarian? — Yes. 

78.  Are  they  complied  with  ? — Yes,  to  some  extent,  lately. 

79.  Is  tliat  liln-avy  to  which  you  refer  of  any  practical  use  ? — I do  not  know  what  are 
the  rules  regarding  access  to  that  library  since  its  rc-cstablishment.  It  was  of  practical 


use  hefovo  1845.  „ r , i 

80.  What  was  the  practical  use  of  it? — The  students  had  access  to  a small,  but  good 
collection  of  works,  though  not  so  frequently  as  I think  desirable. 

81.  Are  yon  aware  whether  tliove  was  a good  catalogue  of  the  library  at  any  time  . — No ; 
the  junior  library  would  not  very  much  require  a catalogue. 

82.  Are  you  aware  whether  there  were  many  duplicates  of  the  same  hook  . -yNo. 

83.  Were  the  books  placed  in  any  particular  order  in  the  library,  each  book  in  its  proper 

place  ? — I cannot  say ; tlio  collection  was  small,  and  the  particular  order  of  the  hooks 
therefore  not  very  material.  i o v 

84.  Do  you  not  tliink  it  desirable  to  have  a library  for  the  use  of  your  closes  ?—les, 
most  desirable  : a choice  collection  of  works  on  philosophy,  on  English  and  1 rench  hter^ 
tuve  and  classics  ; and  also,  that  the  selection  of  those  works  for  the  junior  library  should, 
ill  future,  be  made  by  the  dean  and  professors  in  the  junior  College. 

85.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  expedient  to  establish  a lending  library  for  the  use  of  the 
junior  students? — I heard  that  suggestion  made,  hut  I have  formed  no  opinion  on  the 

matter.  _ in 

86.  Do  you  think  that  the  junior  students  would  voluntarily  subscribe  to  such  a library, 

if  a small  annual  subscription  of  ton  shilhngs  a year  was  required  for  the  purpose  . —i 
cannot  say ; ]->rohably  they  would  urge  that  they  should  have  free  library  accommodation  as 
well  as  tlic  theology  students.  _ u q*  * + r.f 

87.  Your  iiresent  professorship,  I think,  is  a ]irofossorship  unknown  to  the  Statutes  _ 
the  College— the  Professorsliip  of  English  and  French?— Tbo  Professorship  of  Erencii  is 
not  called  by  tliat  name  iu  any  part  of  our  Statutes. 

88.  In  the  Statutes  you  have  a Professor  of  English  Elocution,  and  a separate  irolesso 

of  Modern  Languages  ? — Yes.  „ 

89.  Are  the  Statutes  now  carried  out  in  this  respect  ? Are  there  two  professors  . — 

90.  But  the  business  of  teaching  the  French  language  has,  by  the  practice  of  the  Co  > 

been  intrusted  to  the  Professor  of  English  Elocution? — Yes;  such  has  been  the  prac  i 
during  many  years.  „ t\t  - the 

91.  You  stated,  did  you  not,  that  that  practice  has  existed  since  July,  1802;'— i>o;t 
first  Professor  of  French  was  appointed  in  that  year,  but  he  was  Vice-President. 

92.  Have  the  goodness  to  state  whether,  when  this  appointment  to  the  Professors  up 
French  took  place  in  July,  1802,  it  "was  a distinct  professorship  from  the  Professors  ip 
English?— According  to  my  present  recollection,  the  person  then  appointed  Irofesso 
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Frencli  was  Vice-President  of  the  College,  the  Rev.  Francis  Power,  who  was  not  Professor 
of  English. 

93.  The  first  title  of  the  English  chair  was  “English  Elocution,”  “Amilicance  Eloevtionis," 
which  appears  to  have  heen  afterwards  changed  into  the  title  of  English  Rhetoric  ? — Yes  ; 
so  it  appears  from  Mr.  BoylaiTs  evidence,  in  1826. 

94.  Are  you  not  of  opinion  that  if  the  provision  of  tho  statutes,  by  which  there  is  a 
chair  exclusively  delegated  to  English  elocution  was  observed,  you  would  be  able  to  give 
additional  lectures,  and  more  time  to  the  students  in  English  ? — Yes. 

95.  In  truth,  does  it  not  appear  to  you  to  be  quite  im]30ssible  that  the  same  person  can 
teach  English  well,  who  has  to  teach  French  well  at  the  same  time  ? — By  no  means,  if 
there  bo  a sufficient  number  of  lectures.  It  is  impossible,  I tbiuh,  to  teach,  in  fifty  lectures, 
at  the  rate  of  two  lectures  a week,  a class  of  seventy,  to  write  French  and  speak  it,  espe- 
cially when  one-third  of  them  were  utterly  ignorant  of  that  language  at  tho  commencoment 
of  the  year.  But  as  for  the  knowledge  which  enables  such  a class  to  consult  with  perfect 
ease  those  ecclesiastical  works  which  are  so  useful,  and  I may  say  indispensable,  for  the 
Catholic  ecclesiastic  in  the  preseirt  state  of  our  Catholic  literature  in  this  country — such  a 
knowledge  can  be  taught  hy  a Professor  of  English  and  French,  and  I have  taught  it. 

96.  In  two  lectures  a week? — Yes;  the  great  majority  of  the  French  Class,  since  I 
became  acquainted  with  them,  wore  able,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  to  translate  all  French 
ecclesiastical  works  necessary  in  the  ordinary  course  of  their  studies. 

97.  Should  you  say  that  you  have  imparted  more  knowledge  than  leads  to  this  result; 
that  you  have  enabled  the  student  to  teach  himself  better  than  be  was  able  to  do  before  he 
began? — I mean  to  assert  that  the  great  majority  of  the  class,  after  reading  Bossuet’s 
Universal  History,  are  able  to  read  any  other  portion  of  Bossuefs  works,  or  of  those  of  his 
great  contemporaries. 

98.  Suppose  tho  case  of  a person  who  never  learned  any  French  till  he  commenced 
with  your  class,  and  that  he  then  received  two  lectures  a week  as  you  have  described — do 
you  consider  that  at  the  close  of  tho  year  that  person  will  have  acquired  a competent 
knowledge  of  French? — I know  that  some  persons,  so  circumstanced,  have  attained  and 
eminently  deserved  the  first  honors  in  the  class  by  diligent  application  during  the  year  ; 
and  I believe,  that  with  the  exception  of  perhaps  half  a dozen,  all  acquire  such  a competent 
knowledge  as  enables  them  to  translate  an  ordinary  French  prose  work. 

99.  In  addition  to  their  attention  to  English  they  have  also  to  attend  to  their  Humanity 
Class,  or  to  their  Rhetoric  Class,  or  to  Logic  ? — Yes  ; and  those  who  cntci-ed  the  College 
for  the  Logic  Class  have  three  classes  to  attend  to — the  English  Class,  the  French  Class, 
and  the  Logic  Class — hut  those  freshuien  logicians,  I have  already  stated,  almost  all  know 
French  before  tliey  enter  the  College. 

100.  Do  such  of  them  as  have  not  learned  it  before  acquire  a competent  knowledge 
within  the  time  you  have  mentioned,  from  the  attention  you  have  been  able  to  dovotc  to 
them? — Yes;  such  a knowledge  as  enables  them  to  translate  an  ordinary  French  prose 
woik,  and  also  a competent  knowdedge  of  the  grammar  of  the  language. 

101.  Vhat  do  you  mean  by  that? — The  whole  grammar,  with  the  exception  of  some 
parts  of  syntax,  which  very  few  are  able  perfectly  to  master  -who  bare  not  been  in  France. 

102.  Is  that  tho  amount  of  acquisition  which  you  consider  that  a person  who  has  not 
heen  taught  French  before,  acquires  during  the  period  of  your  lectures  ? — Yes  ; tho  gram- 
mar of  the  language,  and  a knowledge  of  the  vocabulary,  as  tar  as  that  can  bo  acquired 
from  tho  portion  of  the  work  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  Juno  examination. 

103.  What  amount  of  translation  does  a student  so  circumstanced,  who  has  never  learned 
French  before,  execute  during  the  year,  from  a French  book  into  English  ? — About  half  of 
Bossuet’s  Universal  History. 

104.  Will  you  explain  what  you  consider  a competent  knowledge  of  the  French  lan- 
guage?— By  a competent  knowledge,  for  the  purposes  of  the  ecclesiastical  student  in  this 
country,  I mean  such  a knowledge  as  enables  him  to  translate  without  dilficulty  an  ordiu- 
aiy  French  prose  work.  A competent  knowdedge  of  a language  in  the  abstract,  implies,  I 
presume,  the  power  of  writing  and  s])caking  it,  &c.,  &c. 

105.  What  proportion  of  your  class  is  able,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  to  translate  an  ordin- 
ary French  prose  work? — All,  except,  periiajjs,  about  half  a dozen. 

106.  How  many  are  able  to  write  French? — Not  many  more  than  those  who  get  pvc- 
miujns,  that  is  about  seven  or  eight,  write  it  correctly.  My  main  object  has  been,  and 
must  be,  BO  long  as  there  arc  only  about  fifty  lectures  in  French,  that  is  two  lectures  a 
week  for  one  year,  to  give  all  tho  class  the  greatest  ])ossible  Iciioudcdgc  of  the  vocabulary, 
by  translating  as  much  as  possible  in  that  limited  time. 

107.  Arc  your  lectures  limited  to  teaching  them  to  read  and  write  French,  or  do  they 
also  learn  to  speak  French  ? — They  learn  to  speak  I"'rench  so  far  as  that  when  I propose  a 
sentence,  they  are  able  to  put  it  through  its  various  grammatical  forms.  I give,  for  in- 
stance, an  affirmative  sentence  : they  cha.nge  it  into  a negative  or  interrogative,  or  put  the 
verb  into  a different  tense,  or  reverse  the  order,  and.  make  the  objective  the  nominative 
case.  In  tins  way,  the  great  majority  of  the  class  arc  able  to  give  mo  correctly  all  the 
grammatical  constructions  of  a sentence,  and  so  far  to  master  the  colloquial  idiom  of  the 
language. 

_ 108.  It  is  your  opinion,  is  it  not,  that  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  amount  of  English 
instruction  should  be  increased,  and  that  there  should  be  separate  instruction  in  French? 
y-Yes,  whenever  a Chair  of  Modern  Languages  is  established,  which  would,  of  course, 
include  the  French.  * 

t 


13f?i  Octoher,  1833. 

IT 

Kcv.  Maltliew  Kelly. 


Advisable  to  have 
distinct  cliair  of 
Knglisli  elocution. 


Pr.iciicabilily  of 
toacliing  English  and 
Eronch  by  the  same 


Profleioney  of  the 
students  in  I'rench. 


Olher  classes  at- 
tended by  lliose  who 
aitcnd  the  classes  of 
English  and  French. 


Amount  of  Icnmv- 
lodfte  of  Frcncli 
acquired. 
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MAYKOOTH  COMMISSION. 


I3t7i  October,  180-3.  109.  It  was  the  practice,  was  it  not,  in  former  times,  for  the  Class  of  Natural  Philosnr.li 

to  attend  the  French  Class  ?— I believe  so,  but  not  since  they  began  to  attend  ecclesii«t?n«^ 
liev.  Matthew  Kelly,  history,  nor  for  many  years  before. 

110.  That  is  not  the  practice  now.  The  freshmen  of  the  Logic  Class  are  the 

class  M-ho  read  French? — Yes.  'gnost 

111.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  young  men,  after  they  have  quitted  the  French  CU«= 
pursue  the  study  of  French  theological  literature  ?— Yes,  many  of  them. 

1 12.  Do  they  read  the  sermons  of  Bossiiet  and  others?— Yes,  those  are  frequentlv 

as  premiums  ; the  library,  too,  is  well  stocked  with  them.  ^ J'  6 ven 

AdvisaUeanilprac-  113.  Would  it  not  be  a very  material  improvement,  as  a mode  of  increasino-  the  nttnr. 
Su5*VlSe„t  to  the  fmrfamental  ports  of  EnglMi  edr, cation,  that,  after  a epecifild  time  say 

test  of  Enffiish  oclti-  lapse  ot  another  year,  the  condition  shoidd  be  strictly  imposed  of  not  allowimr'ani 
student  to  be  admitted  into  Maynooth  who  was  not  a proficient  in  spelling,  and  who  h^  J 
not  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  grammar:  and  in  the  moantime  that  thevp 
should  be,  in  addition  to  your  own  instructions,  the  assistance  of  some  tutor  who  would 
instruct  those  whom  it  would  not  be  wise  now  to  exclude  from  entrance,  in  those  earlv 
^ndamental  branch  a deficiency  in  which  appears  now  to  exist? — I have  already  given 


Ami  tiiat  tutorial 
aid  slioukl  bo  Kiven 
in  witness's  class. 

Extensive  instruc- 
tion ill  English 
through  the  several 
classes. 


i'om  entrance,  in  those  early 
■ • , ,1  , , - exist? — I have  already  ffiven 

my  opinion  that  there  ought  to  be  a strict  examination  in  English  grammar  at  entrfnce 
and  also  that,  m so  large  a class  as  mine,  tutorial  aid  would  be  very  useful,  esnoeiallT  for 
the  purpose  which  you  Jiave  mentioned.  ^ 

1 14.  Would  it  be  practicable  ?— It  seems  to  me  practicable : the  Board  can  best  iude-e 
11.5.  Do  you  think  that  the  education  in  English  would  be  imjiroved  by  extending  the 
course  ot  English  education  over  several  classes  or  several  years,  and  are  you  of  oninion 
that  any  improvement  could  be  applied,  by  means  of  prizes  in  those  classes  for  comnosi 
tion  m J<mg!ish  connected  with  the  subjects  taught  therein?— I think  it  desii-able  to  extend 
„ . over  more  tlian  his  ])rescnt  classes  tlie  course  of  instruction  in  English  by  tlie  Emriish  nm 

iZ“n“,o”r  I *'“■*  ‘‘  tlesiMblc  that  prizes  should  ho  givon  fof tho  Lt 

English  composition  on  any  one  subject  treated  during  that  year  by  the  professor  the 
professor  limiselt,  whother  of  theology  or  philosophy,  being  the  judge  to  award  the  prize, 

11b.  Itegard  being  had  to  the  language  of  the  composition  ?— And  to  its  adaptation  to 
popular  instruction  ; correctness  of  doctrine,  of  course,  supposed,  but  mere  extent  of  erudi- 
tion never  entitling  to  the  pi'ize. 

117.  Do  not  you  think  tliat,  in  a College  so  large  as  Jlaynooth,  the  system  of  urizes 
whicli  you  suggest  will  never  reach  to  that  class  who  most  want  instruction  and  improve 
ment.''— My  opinion  is,  witli  regard  to  such  prizes  in  Maynooth,  that  persons  not  prcviouslv 
distinguished  should  not  lie  required  to  compete  for  them.  I suppose  that  all  are  suffi 

w*  . 1 gi-o«nflcd  in  tile  ordinary  rules  of  composition  by  two  or  tliree  years’  instruction  in 

7°',',“  “““  through  tho  College  should 

rutG  English  writers,  some  filst-ratc  English  writers,  an  object  which.  I believe,  would  ho  obtained  bv 

this  system  of  prizes  for  good  English  composition  in  all  tho  classes,  and  on  the  business  of 
..ri classes,  an  which  they  take  a present  and  exciting  interest.  This  system  of  prizes 
Ensli,l,“‘Stlon  fj'™.''' ?"S’Wi  composition  in  the  junior  classes,  when 
in  junior  cliisscs.  saw  that  proficiency  ill  such  composition  was  rewarded  by  collegiate  honors  every 

year  of  their  course.  •' 

118.  If  I understand  you  rightly,  you  would  adopt  a donblc  measure,  iiamclv  a more 
coinpiete  system  of  education  for  the  junior  classes,  and  then  you  would  engraft  upon  it 
tins  systera  of  prizes  for  tho  purpose  of  encouraging  the  senior  classes  to  keep  up  and 
improve  thoir  knowledge  of  tiie  English  language,  bv  sending  in  essays  for  prizes  in  com- 
position — Yes,  exactly  so. 

— io^'  suporsedc  the  necessity  of  the  individual  teaching  of  all  ? 


Public  TOUiling-. 


Erequcncy  of. 
Time  .allotted  for. 


Exercises  iu 
recitation. 


120.  With  reference  to  public  reading,  you  state,  “A  ride  of  the  Board  requires  that 

the  students  of  this  class  shall  be  exercised  in  public  reading  in  the  lecture-hall  during 
Jioyeav;  i select  for  that  purpose  standard  English  authors,  especially  those  that  either 
treat  of  tlie  husinoss  of  the  English  departinonfc,  or  best  illiistrate,  by  example,  the  subiects 
thnt  happen_  at  .the  time  to  be  discussed  in  my  lectures  how  often  docs  that  readino-  take 
place  / — It  IS  contimied  all  through  the  year.  ° 

121.  Dogs  it  take  place  at  every  lecture? — No. 

122.  How  oftoii  docsit  talio  phioo  during  tho  jeai- ?_  The  time  faiies  ; sometimes  once 
a week,  sometimes  oftener,  through  the  year. 

1 23.  How  long,  on  each  occasion,  docs  that  reading  continue? No  fixed  time;  frequently 

about  a quarter  of  an  lionr  ; as  other  more  pressing  duties  permit.  All  the  students  have 
the  opportunity  of  attending  to  Jlr.  Stack’s  excellent  lectures  on  this  matter  in  the  Christ- 
mas, or  Easter,  or  Sninraer  vacation. 

124.  Yon  say  that  exercises  in  recitation  or  pulpit  delivery,  occupy,  during  the  greater 
part  of  tlie  year,  nearly  one  lecture  hour  every  week.  Of  what  do  these  exercises  consist  ?— 
i 08,  once  a iveelc,  froin  All  Saint’s  until  about  Easter.  TJiey  consist  of  the  recitation,  by  the 
students,  of  some  portions  of  sacred  eloquence,  selected  from  ajiproved  English  iireachers, 
or  from  the  great  French  and  Italian  orators,  Bossiiet,  Bourdaloue,  Massillon,  Segneri,  &c. 

1-5.  Do  they  road  out  or  repeat? — They  deliver  them  from  memory. 

1 2b.  Do  they  compose  pieces  for  delivery  ? — Yery  rarely  for  delivery  ; they  frequently 
compose  pieces  on  sacred  subjects,  as  private  essays;  but  it  is  more  useful  to  the  whole 
class  that  nothing  should  bo  delivered  publicly  hut  what  is  of  superior  merit,  and  com- 
positions of  that  class  could  not  be  expected  from  young  men  who  have  but  just  left  the 
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preparatory  schools,  and  the  great  majority  of  whom  have  not  yet  commenced  even  their  Octohe>\  1853. 
philosophy.  “ 

127.  Do  you  criticise  this  delivery  ?— Certainly ; and  call  on  several  students  to  do  so  Rgy  siattiiw  Kelly 

Hkewiso.  _ , , ■ Criticism  of, 

128.  What  IS  commonly  the  subject  oi  what  you  call  private  essays  ? — The  subjects  are  Subjects  of, 
as  various  as  the  tastes  and  acquii-einents  of  the  writers : religious,  historical,  cli^ssical, 
hterary. 

129.  How  many  private  essays  do  you  receive  during  the  year  ? — I never  counted  the  Private  essays. 
number  ; all  who  obtain  premiums  or  distinctions,  that  is  about  quarter  of  the  class,  write 

about  ten  or  twelve  each  ; very  nearly  as  many  are  written  by  another  quarter. 

130.  Do  you  read  all  these  essays  in  the  lecture  hall  ? — All,  or  parts  of  all  that  I have 
time  to  read  in  one  lecture  hour  every  week  during  the  year. 

131.  What  have  generally  been  the  subjects  of  tlie  prize  essays  in  English  and  Subjects  of  English 

French? — Since  my  appointment  the  subjects  were,  in  1842,  “Christian  Ireland,  before  und  Prendi  essays 
the  Invasion  of  the  Danes  “Iiish  Saints  on  the  Continent  before  1172  in  1843,  “Napo-  poiuunem^  ' 

leon  as  Christian  Emperor;”  “ Oratorical  Action in  1844,  “ Keligious  Orders  in  the  ^ 

Middle  Ages;”  “St.  Paul  preaching  in  the  Areopagus:”  in  1845,  “The  Crusades;” 

“St.  Columbanus:”  in  1845,  “ Ireland  propagating  the  Catholic  Faith  in  Jlodern  Times:” 

“ Pope  St.  Gregory  VII :”  in  1847,  “ Influence  of  Catholicity  and  of  Protestantism  on  the 
Fine  Arts,  compared;”  “Bossuct  as  Orator  and  Historian:”  in  1848,  “On  History;” 

“ Irish  Colleges  on  the  Continent,  from  the  Reformation  to  the  French  Revolution  :”  in 
1849,  “ Military  Orders’  of  the  Church ; Knights  of  St.  John,  &c.,  &c.,  during  the  Middle 
Ages;”  “St.  Malachy  in  18.50,  “ Sacred  Eloquence;”  “Poetiy  and  Oratory  Compared 
in  1851,  “Constantine  the  Great;”  “Charlemagne:”  in  1832,  “Cardinal  Xiinenes;” 

“Destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus:”  in  1853,  “Columbus,  or  Discovery  of  America;” 

“Has  Protestantism  promoted  Literature?” 

132.  Do  you  know  why  a Chair  of  Modern  Languages  was  not  founded  in  1845? — No; 
except  that  the  two  new  chairs  then  founded,  especially  the  ecclesiastical  history  chair, 
were  more  required,  and  tliat  the  grant  would  not  supply  a decent  maintenance  K more 
than  two  were  founded. 

133.  Were  you  ever  a lecturer? — Tes,  for  a short  time  when  I was  on  the  Duuboyne 
Establishment. 

134.  Would  you  think  it  injurious  to  your  studies  to  be  so  employed  ? — Yes,  during  the 
first  year  on  the  Dunhoync  Establishment,  which  I have  always  considered  to  be,  if  properly 
spent,  the  most  improving  year  in  a student’s  whole  course  ; but  if  my  labours,  as  lecturer, 
were  light,  and  did  not  prevent  iny  private  studies,  I would  consider  it  an  advantage  to 
myself  to  bo  so  employed  during  my  thhd  or  second  year  on  the  Dunboyne. 

135.  You  say  that  you  “ give  instruction  in  grammar  during  the  first,  and  in  rhetoric  Mode  of  instruction 
dui-iiig  the  second  half  of  the  year.”  Is  your  instruction  in  grammar  professorial  create-  mgramnmr. 
clietical,  by  way  of  lecture,  or  by  way  of  individual  teaching  ? — Chiefiy  by  way  of  indivi- 
dual teaching,  to  enable  such  of  the  students  as  may  not  liave  been  well  instructed  in 

grammar  before  entrance,  to  aequu-e  that  knowledge. 

136.  Do  you  require  each  student  to  jjrcpare  himself  in  any  particular  part  of  grammar, 
and  examine  each  student  in  that  in  which  he  so  prepares  himself? — The  lecture  is  ap- 
pointed for  the  whole  class ; all  cannot  he  interrogated  in  every  part ; but  all  are  hable  to 
be  interrogated,  and  several  are  interrogated. 

137.  About  how  many  on  each  occasion  ?~Sometimos  in  a lecture — two,  three,  four,  five,  KumbcrintGiregated 

01-  six.  during  one  lecture. 

138.  How  many  lectures  does  that  part  of  the  course  occupy  ? — It  occupies  about  half 
of  tlie  year. 

139.  That  is  four  lectures  a week  ? — I have  already  stated  that  half  of  these  lectures  are 
devoted  to  recitation,  and  to  the  reading  of  essays,  public  and  private. 

149.  Two  lectures  for  half  the  time  arc  applied  to  grammar  and  rhetoric;  are  they 
not?— Yes. 

141.  -Is  the  entire  period  of  your  hour  of  lecture  occupied  in  the  examination  of  those  Portion  of  Icctmc 
four,  five,  or  six  students  in  the  different  parts  of  grammar,  or  is  any  portion  of  it  taken  up 

in  delivering  a lecture  as  professor  ? — A considerable  portion  of  time  is  taken  up  iu  expo-  ^ ci.po=i  ions, 
sitioiis  given  by  me  on  the  history  of  the  English  language,  on  the  general  principles  of 
grammar  as  applied  to  English  grammar,  and  on  the  various  other  topics  which  I have 
stated  form  part  of  my  course  of  lectures. 

142.  Then,  in  fact,  the  interrogation  of  the  students,  and  that  teaching,  occupy  the  whole  Two  lectures  weekly 

of  one  half  of  the  course,  two  lectures  a week  ? — Yes.  occupied  liy  such  ex- 

143.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  by  that  mode  of  teaching  a full  knowledge  of  English  gram-  cheticalln"trucliM 
mar  IS  acquired ? — Yes;  there  are  exceptions,  but  I know  that  by  that  mode  the  great 

majority  of  the  class  acquire  as  coinpetont  a knowledge  of  English  grammar  as  of  any 
other  subject. 

144.  Is  it  not  possible  that  some  of  the  students  might  pass  that  course  without  being  Astudentmightpnss 

examined  at  all  or  more  than  once? — It  frequently  happens  that  they  are  examined  only  ^yfthout befn^^ex^ 
once,  that  is,  that  they  are  interrogated  in  the  class  only  once.  mined  in  class  more 

145.  Are  they  interrogated  out  of  the  class  ? — At  the  examinations  they  all  ai-e.  ouec. 

146.  How  often  docs  it  happen? — Once  a year. 

. Yon  state  in  your  written  answer,  “ The  former  is  so  conducted,  that  while  it  enables 
the  very  small  number  that  may  be  deficient  in  elementary  knowledge,  to  sujjply  that 
ueiect,  it  is  made  for  the  students  at  largo,  a means  of  practically  iRustratiug  the  pro- 

t 2 
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l-iO  MAYNOOTH  COMMISSION. 

gressive  clianges  and  idiom  of  the  English  language;  the  construction  of  sentences-  -mrl 
tiie^ general  rules  of  composition.”  That  is  tvliat  you  apply  to  the  tvTo  lectures  a week?— 

148.  And  the  subsequent  portion  of  your  answer  to  tlie  second  question,  with  regard  to 
the  mode  m which  you  convey  instruction  as  to  rhetoric,  is  wliat  you  have  already  stated 

m the  answer  that  you  have  previously  given,  as  to  the  composition  of  sermons  ? No  • for 

there  are,  moreover,  about  200  questions  on  eloquence  in  general;  on  the  general  wro- 
portios  of  stylo  ; on  the  figures  of  rJietoric;  and  on  the  history  of  the  English  language  to 
which  all  the  students  are  expected  to  answer  at  the  summer  examination,  and  in  which 
they  gencraily  do  answer  correctly. 

149.  And  that  occupies  two  lectures  a week  for  the  remaining  half  of  the  year? Yes 

150.  Where  were  you  educated  previously  to  entering  Mayiiooth  ?— I was  educated  in 

my  nativm  city,  Kilkenny : first,  at  a school  conducted  by  Eatlier  Brennan,  a Franciscan 
mar,  author  of  an  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Ireland  ; and  then  at  the  diocesan  school  where 
1 remained  till  I entered  Maynoofh,  in  August.  1831.  ' 

151.  Did  you  hold  a professorship  in  the  Irish  College  afterwards,  and  did  you  study 

French  abroad? — I left  the  Dunboyne  for  the  Irish  College,  Paris,  in  April,  1839  • I ivas 
Professor  of  Logic  for  half  a year,  until  August,  1839,  and  of  Theology  for  the  two  fol 
lowing  joai-s.  1 availed  mysolf  of  the  opportimity  to  acquire  a sufficient  Itnoivloclge  of  thp 
F rench  language.  ® 

1 52.  From  your  observation,  should  yon  say  that  tho  preparatory  schools  of  Ireland  were 
improving  . —I  know  that  there  is  a diversity  of  opinion  as  to  other  studies,  but  I think  in 

> *“Slish  composition  they  arc  improving ; there  are  not,  however,  many  diocesan  seminaries 
tbat^eiirorce  what  may  be  called  properly,  the  practice  of  Fhiglisli  composition. 

153.  Dr.  Delahqguc  lays  down  this  proposition  in  his  treatise  “ De  Ecclesia”  : “Christus 
1 etro  et  succcssoribiis  ejus  aut  ecclcsiie  iiiillam  concessit  potestatem  directam  vel  indi- 
rcctam  in  Hoguni  tcmporalia;  proindeque  isti  nunquam  auctoritate  clavium,  etiara  iiidi- 
rectc  deponi  possunt,  aut  eoriim  suhditi  a fide  et  obediontia  illis  debita  e.ximi  ac  dispen- 
sari.”  lias  that  proposition  been  constantly  maijitained  by  the  professors  in  Maynootli 
College,  so  far  as  you  know  and  believe?— So  far  as  I know,  that  proposition  has  been 
maiiitamcd  by  the  professors  in  Jlaynooth  College.  I cannot  say  that  to  my  knowledge  it 
Jias  been  taught  ; for  the  truth  is,  1 do  not  remember  that  it  was  discussed  in  class;  it  was 
rather  assumed  m the  sense  of  our  oath  of  allegiance. 

154  Have  you  over  hoard  anything  in  tho  College  among  tho  professors  to  the  con- 
trary  ^ — Never. 

_ 155.  Will  you  state  whether  you  have  any  reason  to  apprehend  that  a contrary  prin- 
ciple, or  a principle  m any  degree  clashing  with  that  laid  down  in  the  proposition  of  Dr. 
Delahogue,  to  which  your  attention  has  been  called,  is  entertained  by  any  of  the  students 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  aiiy  opinion  or  princijile  clashing  with  tlmt 
Fuel  down  m the  proposition  of  Dr.  Dclaliogiio  is  maintained  by  any  student  in  Mayaooth. 

\_Tk$  Witness  tvithdreiv.'] 


M£/t  <U'k>ber,  IKOa, 
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Definition  of  logic. 


Friday,  14th  October,  1853. 

Tlio  Rev.  William  Jmnings  examined. 

1.  You  arc  Professor  of  Logic  at  Maynootli  ?—Y’es. 

2.  ‘Were  you  a Dimboyno  student  ?— Y'es. 

3.  What  year  did  you'ontcr  tho  College  ?_Iu  tho  Septombor  of  1844,  I entered. 

4.  At  what  age  were  you  when  you  entered  ? — About  seventeen. 

ill  i'-dditioii  to  logic,  you  lecture  upon  metaphysics  and  etliics,  do  you  not  ? — Yes.  ’’ 

6.  Which  course  do  you  commonly  commence  with  ?— The  invariable' custom  is  to  com- 
mence with  the  study  of  logic. 

IjiG  text-book  or  house  treatise  on  logic  which  you  use  is  a compilation  by  Joseph 
\ alia.  IS  it  not  ? — Yes.  i v i 

8.  Is  it  a treatise  in  Latin  or  in  French  ? — In  Latin. 

9.  Is  Latin  tJie  language  of_  your  class  ? — Yes.  As  often,  however,  as  I consider  that  it 
would  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  students  in  my  class — as  it  sometimes  may  be  for  many 
reasons— that  a particular  subject  should  be  exjilained  in  English,  I have  no  difficulty  in 
permitting  them  to  use  English.  But  according  both  to  rule  and  to  practice,  tlie  language 
of  tlio  Logic  Class  is  Latin. 

10. ^  Do  you  adopt  the  catechetical  system  of  lecturing,  or  do  you  generally  read? — I 
combine  both  modes:  about  oiio-third  of  the  lectures  are  in  the  form  of  prelections — 
but  not  exactly  read  verbatim  from  a written  paper — the  remaining  two-thirds  arc 
catechetical. 

briefly,  what  is  the  arrangement  adopted  by  Valla  in  his  treatise  on 
s arrangement  docs  not  differ  substantially  from  that  generally  adopted  by 
Cartesian  writers  on  logic. 

1 2.  Ill  your  lectures  do  you  follow  Valla’s  arrangement  ? — Not  rigorously. 

13.  Will  you  state  the  arrangement  which  you  adopt  in  your  lectures  on  logic?— I com- 
ineiice  the  course  of  logic  with  a brief  statement  of  the  nature  and  laws  of  definition.  I 
then  proceed  to  deliver  and  vindicate  some  one  definition  of  logic. 

14.  Will  you  state  the  manner  in  which,  in  your  lectures,  you  deal  with  the  definition  of 
logic  ? — I begin  with  an  attempt  to  ascertain  the  historical  origin  and  import  of  the  word 
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logic ; ill  ■"'liiit.  sense  it  liacl  been  used  before  the  time  of  Aristotle ; -what 


attached  to  it  by  Aristotle  himself ; was  it  first  employed  to  designate  a science  by  Zeno^  Oct^,  18,)3. 

t)ie  Stoic ; how  it  differs  from  the  Dialectic  of  Plato  ; how  it  differs  from  the  Analytic  and  ^2. 

Dialectic  of  Aristotle,  and  so  on,  &c.  After  having  discussed  the  meaning  of  the  name  I '^'^’'‘*’5*- 

proceed  to  investigate  the  definition  of  the  thing.  In  doing  this  1 lav  before  my  class  a 
number  of  definitions  that  have  been  advanced  at  different  times,  and  by  different  writers 
on  logic.  I examhie  the  claims  of  each  definition  in  order,  and  point  out  to  the  students 
where  I conceive  it  to  he  defective  or  inaccurate,  or  the  contrary.  For  example,  in  consider- 
ing the  definition  of  logic  given  by  Dr.  Whately,  I hold  that  Dr.  Whatcly  is  mistalcen  when 
he  claims  for  himself  the  credit  of  having  been  the  first  who  rcprosentedlogic  as  a science— 
that  almost  all  the  schoolmen,  whatever  may  have  been  the  verbal  differences  between  tliem, 
regarded  logic  both  as  an  art  and  a science— tliat  in  the  lilavnooth  class-book  logic  is 
defined  to  be  a practical  science,  &c.  I tell  the  students  consider  Dr.  Whately’s 

definition  to  be  defective  and  erroneous  in  another  material  point,  namely,  in  assiomino- 
language  as  exclusively  the  subject-matter  of  logic.  ° ° 

15.  Will  you  state  what  is  the  definition  of  logic  given  by  you  at  Maynootlr  ?— I define 
logic,  a practical  science  conversant  about  the  necessary  lan-s  and  forms  of  human  thou<>-ht. 

So  that  the  chief  object  for  tiie  consideration  of  logic  is  the  necessary  forms  of  thouglit— 
whilst  the  science  is  concerned  about  laiiguago  only  as  its  secondary  olgcct. 

l(i.  Wiiat  further  arrangement  do  you  adopt  in  your  lectures  on  logic  ?— After  having  Arrangement  of 
fixed  upon  the  definition  of  logic,  I proceed  to  give  an.  outline  of  the  laws  of  division  preiiava-  ^ogic  lectures, 
tory  to  a statement  of  the  main  divisions  of  the  science  of  logic.  An  ample  and  more  formal 
discussion,  however,  of  definition  and  of  division  is  introduced  at  a more  advanced  sta^c  of 
our  logical  reading.  ® 

17.  What  are  the  principal  divisions  of  logic  made  by  Valla  ?— Valla,  without  stating  the  VaUa’s  divisions, 
matter  expressly,  makes  virtually  a twofold  distribution  of  logic.  One  division  comprises 
the  psychological,  the  other  the  instrumental  or  mechanical  part  of  logic. 

IS.  Do  you  follow  this  division  in  your  lectures?— Yes;  but  1 reverse  the  order  in  which 
he  discusses  the  subject,  instead  of  beginning,  as  Valla  does,  with  the  psychological  part, 
and  leaving  the  instrumental  part  till  last.  I commence  with  the  instrumental  part,  and 
requii-e  that  the  students  shall  have  mastered  it  before  tJioi-  proceed  to  the  psychological 
part. 

19.  What  are  the  subjects  comprised  in  what  you  call  the  instrumental  part  ?— Terms, 
propositions,  and  argumentation. 

20.  In  the  first  place  you  treat  of  terms?— Yes.  The  students  of  the  Logic  Class  at  Terms. 

Maynooth  are  taught  upon  this  subject  about  as  much  substantially  as  is  contained  in  the 

three  first  chapters  in  Mill’s  system  of  Logic.  The  doctrine  of  categories  proposed  by 
Mr.  Mill  to  supersede  the  categories  of  Aristotle  they,  of  course,  are  not  taught  for  reasons 
coiinectod  with  religion,  as  well  as  with  good  logic. 

21.  What  do  you  teach  concerning  propositions? — Merely  the  ordinary  doctrine.  Wrong  Tropusitions 
definitions — such  as  that  of  Hobbes’  are  shown  to  be  wrong — the  office  of  the  copula  is 
explained — so  also  is  the  true  import  of  propositions — much  in  the  same  w'ay  as  it  is 
explained  by  Mills ; the  absolute  and  relative  properties  of  propositions  are  discussed  at 
considerable  length.  So  are  comjffox  and  compound  propositions.  In  short,  we  treat  this 

part  of  logic  at  Maynooth,  in  nearly  the  same  way  in  which  it  is  dealt  with  in  the  Port  Poyal 
Logic,  a book  now  known  to  every  one,  and  of  which  Valla’s  treatise  is  little  more  than  a 
traushation  into  Latin.  The  students  of  the  Logic  Class  at  hlavuooth  are  made  acquainted 
wth  Sir  William  Hamilton’s  Theory  regarding  the  quantification  of  the  predicate,  as  that 
theory  has  been  projmsed  in  Mr.  Baynes’  Essay.  I mean  that  they  arc  made  acquainted 
with  the  substance  of  it. 


22.  With  respect  to  the  third  part,  which  is  the  most  important,  namely,  argumentation,  Argumentation, 
will  you  explain  what  you  teach  as  comprised  in  that  branch  ?— hirst  of  all  the  distinction 
between  inference  in  argumentation,  and  the  inference  which  takes  place  in  the  conversion 
and  contradiction  of  propositions  is  pointed  out  to  the  students,  and  the  nature  and  import 
of  the  former  are  carefully  explained.  The  qjrincipal  divisions  of  argumentation,  as  they  are 
conimoiily  found  in  treatises  on  logic,  are  sot  forth.  Aristotle’s  dictum,  and  the  other 
axioms  upon  which  syllogistic  reasoning  is  said  to  depend,  ai-c  explained  and  compared 
with  each  other.  The  office  of  syllogism  is  examined — and  Locke’s  objections  to  it  are 
considered.  Then  come  the  old  Aristofcelic  rules  for  explanation  and  for  proof— and  the 
students  are  thoroughly  exercised  in  the  application  of  them.  The  moods  and  figui-es  are 
Walker’s  Logic.  The  students  are  also  taught  to  apply  Sir 
n ihiain  Hamilton’s  doctrine  of  quantification  to  moods  and  figures.] 

n concerning  enthymeme  and  induction  ?— With  regard  to  enthy-  Ent5iynic-me  and 

me  J.  lollqw  the  views  proposed  by  Sir  William  Hamilton  in  his  discussions  on  Philoso-  iuduction. 
piy;  and  with  regai-d  to  induction  also,  I scarcely  depart  from  what  he  bolds,  that  is, 
each  the  difference  between  the  mateHal,  and  strictly  logical  inference  which  takes  place 
m induction  ; I teach  with  him,  in  opposition  to  the  opiiiion  of  Dr.  Whately,  that  induction 
a clistuict  and  independent  species  of  logical  argument — not  reducible  to  syllogism,  as 
tivp' where  the  eirameratiou  has  been  complete  and  exhaus- 
^‘10  rules  for  determining  when  a material  inference  is  justifiable,  when  it  is 
t-  ^ general  proposition  upon  the  strength  of  an  enumeration  not 

at  consideration  of  such  rules  is,  in  this  view  of  induction,  extra  logical ; hut, 

account  of  the  intrinsic  value  and  interest  of  the  four  canons  given  by 
• iiUls,  the  students  at  Maynooth  are  made  acquainted  with  them. 
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24.  Does  Valla,  in  ttis  part  of  Ms  treatise,  embrace  the  subject  of  fallacies? — Yes;  after 
having  treated  of  simple,  complex,  and  conjunctive  syllogism,  and  the  other  species  of 
argumentation. 

25.  Does  the  mode  of  treating  this  part  of  logic,  at  Maynooth,  differ  from  the  mode  in 
which  it  is  treated  in  Dr.  Whately’s  Elements  of  Logic? — ^Notmuch,  as  to  the  classification 
and  exposition  of  sophisms.  The  subject  is  treated  more  diffusely  by  Dr.  Whately  than 
we  can  treat  of  it  at  Maynooth,  owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  time  allowed  there  for  the 
study  of  logic.  Then,  of  course,  we  differ  widely  from  Dr.  'Whately,  where  he  undertakes 
to  illustrate  and  apjdy  some  portions  of  his  doctrine  on  sophisms.  For  example,  we  should 
repudiate  the  meaning  which  he  seems  to  attach  to  the  word  “ jpersoii,”  inasmuch  as  it 
appears  to  abolish  all  real  distinction  of  persons  in  God.  In  the  same  way,  with  regard  to 
the  word  “ sin,”  we  entertain  no  doubt  whatever,  at  Maynooth,  that  man  is  born  in 
original  sin  ; on  the  contrary,  it  is  an  article  of  Catholic  belief,  that  he  is  born  in  a state  of 
guilt  which  must  be  cleansed  by  baptism  before  he  can  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  Heaven. 
So  with  regard  to  the  words  priest,  church,  and  various  others,  we  are  far  from  concurring 
with  Dr.  \Vhately. 

26.  Over  what  period  of  time  do  the  lectures  in  logic  -extend  ?- — About  three  months 

they  continue  without  interruption,  and  during  these  three  montlis  there  are  nine  lectures 
each  week.  : 

27.  From  your  observations  of  the  proficiency  which  your  pupils  make  in  logic,  ai-e  you 
of  opinion  that  three  months  is  a sufficient  time  for  them  thoroughly  to  understand  the 
treatise  on  logic  ? — I think  three  mouths  a tolerably  fair  proportion  of  time  for  logic,  con- 
sidering tlie  great  extent  of  the  entire  course  through  whicli  the  students  are  obliged  to 
go  in  a few  years.  At  the  end  of  three  months,  I know  that  a student  of  average  ability 
will  have  a sound  knowledge  of  logic  ; that  he  will  be  very  W'ell  acquainted  with  the  doc- 
trine of  propositions  and  of  argumentation ; that  he  wiU  possess  an  ordinary  knowledge 
concerning  the  method  of  ascertaining  the  criteria  of  truth ; that  he  will  be  able  to  give 
the  ordinary  explanation  of  the  “motives  of  judgment,”  &c.  A critical  knowledge  of 
logic,  particularly  a knowledge  of  its  history  and  literature,  I beHeve  that  no  student  can 
acquire  iu  three  months. 

28.  Do  you  find  it  necessary  or  expedient,  in  continuing  the  class  upon  the  subject  of 
metaphysics  and  ethics,  from,  time  to  time,  to  apply  the  principles  of  logic  to  reasoning,  so 
as  to  keep  up  their  acquaintance  with  logic  ? — In  reading  metaphysics  and  ethics,  the 
students  arc  continually  examining  definitions,  proposing  divisions,  framing  proofs,  detect- 
ing sopliisms,  solving  objections,  and  so  on.  In  this  way  they  are  practic^y  rehearsing 
the  logic  during  the  study  of  metapliysics  and  ethics. 

29.  Do  you  think  that  one-half  yoiu-  class  could  transfer  a syllogism  upon  Wallcer’s  sys- 
tem to  one  in  the  system  of  Sir  Williara  Hamilton? — If  the  question  means,  could  one-half 
of  my  class  apply  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton’s  doctrine  of  quantification,  so  as  to  exhibit  every  syllo- 
gism as  logically  integral,  in  the  first  of  the  Aristotclic  figui-es,  I do  not  think  that  one-lialf 
of  them  could  go  through  the  process,  at  least  without  considerable  reflection. 

30.  They  would  sometimes  go  wrong  ? — Several  of  them  would  not  know  how  to  set 
about  it. 

31.  Practically,  you  think  that  system  would  not  help  them  in  the  least  ? — I am  not  of 
tliat  opinion.  I mean  that  I think  it  as  necessary  for  a knowledge  of  the  complete  science 
of  logic  to  be  acquainted  with  the  doctrine  of  quantification  as  with  any  other  part  of  logic. 
For  the  rest,  the  old  moods  and  figures  themselves  are  of  very  little  practical  use  in  the 
construction  or  examination  of  every-day  arguments.  They  are  of  value  as  a mental  disci- 
pline, but  so  is  Sir  Win.  Hamilton’s  theory. 

32.  After  concluding  the  lecture  on  logic,  you  proceed  to  lecture  on  metaphysics  ? — Yes. 

33.  Before  you  proceed  to  ethics  ? — Yes. 

34.  What  period  of  time  is  given  up  to  the  study  of  metaphysics? — Tlie  entire  half  year  for 
class  between  Cluistmas  and  Midsummer,  with  the  exception  of  about  three  weeks  for  ethics. 

35.  Will  you  explain  briefly  what  is  understood  by  metajihysics  at  Maynooth? — The 
sulijcct  admits  of  a two-fold  division,  namely,  general  metaphysics,  and  special  metaphysics. 
In  general  metaphysics,  we  commence  with  an  analysis  of  necessary  and  of  contingent 
truths,  with  a view  to  ascertain  the  principles  to  whidi  they  are  reducible,  and  by  whicli 
they  may  bo  demonstrated.  Then  we  have  the  old  discussions  concerning  existence, 
possibility,  essence,  substance,  subsistence,  hypostasis,  person : then  come  tlie  relative  proper- 
ties of  being,  identity,  similitude,  distinction,  &c. : then  comes  an  analysis  of  our  conceptions 
of  active  power,  and  causation,  of  space,  of  time,  &c.  In  special  metaphysics,  we  treat  of 
tlie  Being  and  Attributes  of  God,  (as  I stated  in  reply  to  the  printed  interrogatories,)  and, 
of  tbo  nature  and  properties  of  man’s  soul. 

36.  You  have  not  mentioned  any  class-hook  in  metaphysics? — The  class-book  was  com- 
piled by  Dr.  Aiiglado. 

37.  The  students  do  not  possess  the  works  of  Reid  and  Stewart? — Not  generally,  as  far 
as  I know. 

38.  Arc  those  works  in  the  library  to  which  they  have  access  ? — No. 

39.  You  have  reconimondod  that  a library  should  be  formed  for  their  use  ? — A woH- 
selccted  library  would  be  most  useful. 

40.  The  students  of  your  class  are  taught  something  of  German  pliilosopliy  ? — I cannot 
say  that  their  knowledge  of  German  pMosophy  is  very  deep  or  very  extensive.  They 
are  acquainted  with  the  summa  fastigia  as  found  in  the  works  of  Catholic  writers  on  the 
subject  of  German  philosophy. 
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41.  You  have  refe^ed  to  two  treatises  by  Italian  wiiters  on  the  subject— Perrone  and 
DmowsTii— are  these  treatises  m Itahaii?— No  ; they  are  both  in  Latin 

42.  Is  the  treatise  by  Ubagbs  also  in  Latin  ? — Yes. 

43.  And  the  treatises  by  Bouvier  and  Lacondre  ? Yes, 

44.  Is  the  whole  of  your  preleotion.in  Latin  upon  all  the  subieets  ?— Ordinarilv  it  is  . 

but  snob  portions  of  the  Latin  exposition  as  I apprehend  may  appear  obscure  to  the  clai’ 
either  on  account  of  the  nature  of  tho  subject,  or  of  the  technical  character  of  the  nlmse 
ology,  I always  repeat  in  English.  pniase- 

45.  Do  you  insist  upon  the  answers  being  in  Latin,  on  all  occasions?— I always  iirpfer 

that  they  should  be  It  happens,  however,  that  a student  may  4nd  it  ditBcnlt  to  ewiress 

himself  in  Latin  with  as  much  elearness  and  point  as  he  might  in  English ; and  at  times 

there  may  be  a student  who  finds  it  yeiy  difficult  to  convey  his  meaning  even  iinperfectlv 
inLatm;  on  such  occasions  I do  not  require  that  the  use  of  Latin  should  be  ris-idlv  adhered 
to  in  answering.  ° •' 

46.  Does  that  often  occur?— At  the  commencement  of  the  logic  year,  many  of  the 
students  having  never  before  been  exercised  in  employing  Latin  as  a class-languatre  an- 
pear  to  Imd  the  use  of  it  rather  awkward  and  emban-assing ; but  as  they  become  habituated 
to  It,  they  go  on  much  more  readily  ; and  before  Christmas  several  of  them  speak  it  with 
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47.  They  are  able  to  express  or  communicate  their  ideas  iuthat  language?— Snffidcntlv 
well  towards  Christmas.  ° ° ^ 

43.  Speaking  of  the  advantages  of  the  change  made  in  1845,  you  state,  ■■  It  also  has  the 
clfect  of  enabling  .a  professor,  at  least  m the  first  years  of  Ids  professorship,  to  aconhe  and 
commumoate  to  bis  class  a larger  amOimt  of  plnlosopbioal  knowledge  tbin  the  same  nro 
fessor  could,  m the  same  time,  have  communicated  or  acquired  under  the  old  arrano-cment  ” 

How  lias  the  change  effooted  that  object  ’—Principally  by  enabling  such  a professor  to  nro- 
cure  a good  pliilosophical  libraiy. 

49.  You  refer  to  a writer  of  tlie  name  of  Sairit  ?— Yes.  g,  • m 

50.  What  IS  the  subject  of  bis  writings?— He  has  published  some  papers  on  modern 

philosophy  m tho  Hevue  des  Deux  Mondes.  ^ ^ 

61.  p treatises  are  French,  are  they  ?— I am  not  aware  that  he  has  published  any 
foimal  treatises  on  philosophy.  I refer  to  some  articles  contributed  by  him  to  that  iournal 
on  German  philosophy.  '' 

52.  You  also  refer  to  a writer  named  Lewes?— Yes;  lie  is  a contemporary  English  Tewes 

^ “oncoive  to  be  the  infidel  patty  of  phUosophers  In 

53.  On  what  snhjoot  does  he  write  ?— He  has  written  a little  History  of  Philosophy,  and  Con® 

pubbshed  in  JSnghsh  an  Analysis  of  Comte’s  Positivism.  ^ 

54.  After  having  .completed  your  course  of  metaphysics,  you  proceed  to  discuss  ethics  ■ 

what  period  of  time  is  given  to  that  ?— Ethics  are  studied  at  Maynooth  mainly  as  a nre- 
paralioii  for  moral  theology ; the  time  given  to  ethics  is,  therefore,  very  short ; not  more 
than  a few  weeks.  ■ o.  mme 

65.  Do  you  consider  that  the  science  of  ethics,  as  taught  at  Maynooth,  is  in  the  form  of  »m.i„ , r i • 
Chmtian  ethics  . —In  the  otiiies  taught  at  Maynooth,  no  proposition  is  advanced,  nor  eon-  Ml®,  at  siajliSli 
clmo  1 admitted,  nor  pmiciple  laid  down,  which  is  at  variance  with  Catholic  doctrine  or 
Catholio  morality,  but  the  student  of  ethics  cannot  avail  himself  of  revelation  in  establish 
mg  any  proposition ; he  is  restricted  to  the  use  of  arguments  drawn  from  reason  alone. 

18  only  as  to  tlio  form  of  proof,  therefore,  that  a conclusion  in  ethics  ever  diflers  from  a 
S™oindd?°  ™ morality ; the  dedsioiis  tliemsolvos' always  suhstaii- 

56.  What  is  the  nature  of  your  lecture  in  ethics ; is  it  in  the  nature  of  a prelection  2—  , 

cLechSLTl.  ">8‘3-P'Wsics.  partly  by  preloctioii,  partly  l«iZ,. 

57.  Is  there  any  text-book  on  etbics  ?— Yes  ; by  Angladc.  t f ■ v 

revealed  i " 

Sures  "Slrt  dasoi  only,  and  never 

4'  &?t  tVltt dropT^^^^^^^^^^ 

of  Mi'irlv  prooewt  arrangement  of  tbo  series  of  annual  cuiTicula  riMp,«l  ren.14,..- 

eitciulL  A f “““Jp'MMy  improved  by  substituting  courses  of  study  winch  would 

S d laace  ft  fft®'  *"'^j“‘-niattor  of  two  classes  in  one  class: 

of  two  ro  ' “***“’  of  logm.  metaphysics,  and  etbics  should  e.xtend  over  a period 

tHdt  that  Ab""’  “"“"ently  with  tho  study  of  natural  philosophy;  do  you 

promote  the  shn  at  present?— I have  no  doubt  that,  pa-  sc.  it  would  tend  materiallj  to 
studv  T a ™ ™.T  a>““.  ‘f  aiiotlier  yoarwore  allowed  for  that 

62^’  TT  ® reflected  upon  the  specific  arrangement  proposed, 
except  W«ln2£/and  Sunday Dacli  day  in  tlio  week,  Class 
63.  You  give  uine  lectures  iu  the  week,  do  you  not  ?— Yes, 
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64.  How  are  these  lectures  distrihuted  ? — On  iloiiday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday, 
there  are  two  lectures  each  day ; on  Saturday,  one  lecture. 

65.  When  you  lecture  on  logic,  then,  you  give  to  the  same  class  two  lectures  every  day  ? 
— Yes. 

66.  Do  not  you  think  that  they  might  attend  a lecture  in  logic  in.  the  morning,  and  a 
lecture  in  natural  philosophy  in  the  evening,  suppose  that,  for  the  purpose  of  mastering 
logic,  you  were  to  give  the  students  four  months,  instead  of  three,  as  at  present  ? — The 
design  of  extending  the  period  for  the  study  of  logic  seems  to  be  an  excellent  one;  but  I 
have  never  considered  the  practical  details  of  tlie  change  you  contemplate. 

67.  Where  were  you  trained  yourself? — I was  a student  of  St.  Jaiiath’s  College  before 
entering  Maynootli. 

68.  How  long  did  you  remain  there? — Two  years. 

69.  You  had  received  instruction  before  you  went  there? — Yes,  I was  at  school  in 
Castlebar. 

70.  Before  you  entered  St.  Javlath’s  ? — Yes. 

71.  Was  there  much  study,  specifically  in  Englisli,  at  St.  Jarlath's? — Great  care  was  taken 
to  instruct  the  pupils  in  linglisli  Grammar  and  English  composition.  The  pupils  in  the 
more  advanced  classes  were  obliged  to  write  English  essays  about  once  a week,  and  those 
were  submitted  to  the  Professor  of  Bellos  Lettres. 

72.  AVerc  pains  taken  to  instruct  you  in  writing  and  in  spelling? — There  W'ere  daily 
classes  for  spelling  and  the  mcclianical  part  of  writing. 

73.  AVouhl  no  one  leave  St.  Jarkth's  deficient  in  writing  and  in  spelling? — If  any  one, 
after  having  gone  through  the  ordinary  course  in  it,  should  leave  it  deficient  cither  in 
spelling  or  -writing,  it  would  he  owing  entirely  to  his  own  stupidity  or  neglect,  not  to  the 
system  of  education  pursued  there. 

74.  Into  what  class  did  you  enter  at  Maynootli  ? — The  Logic  Class. 

' 75.  AVhac  were  the  Greek  authors  studied  at  St.  Jarlatli’s? — AA’lien  I was  a student 
there,  it  was  usual  to  read  portions  of  Euripides,  of  the  Iliad,  Demostlicnes,  Longinus, 
Epictetus  ; Xenophon,  Lucian,  and  Greek  Testament  were  also  read. 

76.  Is  the  education  received  at  St.  Jarlatli's  supposed  to  be  a complete  one  up  to  the 
time  of  entering  holy  orders? — Not  since  ’45  ; before  that  time  philosophy  and  theology 
had  been  taught  at  St.  Jarlatli's. 

77.  Into  what  class,  noiv,  arc  students  from  St.  Jarlatli’s  admitted  at  Maj'iiooth? — They 
are  generally  qualified  to  enter  the  Logie  Class. 

78.  If  a student  enters  into  the  Logic  Class  at  Maynootli,  and  goes  through  the  whole 
course  of  study  in  the  College,  does  ho  ever  receive  any  lectures  in  Greek  ? — No. 

7;).  You  never  received  any  lectures  at  Maynootli  in  the  Greek  language? — No. 

80.  AAHiat  provision  was  there  at  St.  Jaiiat'h’s  for  the  study  of  Greek  ? — k daily  class. 

81.  AVhiit  was  the  highest  book  in  Greek  wdiicliyou  read  at  St.  Jarlatli's,  before  entei'iiig 
Maynootli  ? — I mentioned  the  Greek  authors  read  there ; 1 could  scarce  venture  to  say 
which  of  them  is  entitled  to  rank  highest. 

82.  TJnrler  the  system  pursued  at  St.  Jarlatli's,  hoiv  many  years  does  it  take  to  render 
a person  fit  to  enter  the  Logic  Class  at  Maynooth — take  the  case  of  a hoy  entering  there, 
and  commencing  with  Latin  ? — About  six  years.  Six  years  seems  to  mo  a fair  average. 

83.  Your  class  i.s  examined  twice  a yCiir,  is  it  not? — Yes. 

84.  How  long  docs  the  examination  of  each  student  last? — For  ten  minutes. 

85.  The  whole  he  does  in  the  year  is  examined  into  in  ten  minutes  at  the  end  of  the 
year  ? — Yes. 

86.  Is  that  a sufficient  test,  do  you  think  ? — The  professor  has  had  opportunities  enough, 
during  the  year,  of  testing  the  capacity  and  marking  1lie  industry  of  the  students  in  Ins 
class ; besides,  no  student  can  anticipate  what  part  of  the  previous  year’s  reading  he  may 
be  interrogated  in.  Ho  may  be  briciiy  interrogated  in  difieront  parts  that  have  no  con- 
nexion with  each  other ; and,  moreover,  it  is  well  known  to  the  students  that  a bad  answer 
at  the  examination  stands  greatly  in  tlie  way  of  academical  distinction.  On  the  whole,  I 
think  toil  minutes  sufficient  in  the  oircumstancos. 

87.  Do  you  think  ten  or  twenty  minutes  would  be  sufficient  for  a stranger  -who  had 
never  lectured  them,  as  you  have,  to  be  able  to  form  a judgment  as  to  their  acq-uirements 
ill  logic  metaphysics,  and  ethic.s  ? — I think  that  oven  a stranger,  ivlio  would  himself  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  subject  in  which  he  would  e.xamine  them,  could  form  a 
tolerably  fair  judgment  in  that  time. 

88.  Is  the  subject  of  your  questions  always  limited  to  the  lecture  of  the  last  few  days, 
or  do  you  go  bade  to  any  part  of  the  course  ? — The  matter  for  interrogation  is  always  dis- 
tinctly pointed  out  at  the  preceding  lecture,  except  at  the  monthly'  revisions;  the  students 
are  then  liable  to  exaininatiou  in  any  part  of  the  reading  of  the  previous  mouth. 

89.  At  those  redsions,  do  you  go  through  all  the  class,  or  only  some  whomyou  liavenot 
examined  before  ? — I call  eight  or  nine  students  indiscriminately  — ■ some  examined 
previously,  some  not, 

90.  AViion  you  ivere  a Duuhoyne  student,  should  you  have  thought,  if  it_  had  been 
jiroposed  to  you,  that  you  could  have  undertaken  to  assist  any  of  the  professors  in  Bie  class 
of  humanity,  without  too  much  of  your  time  being  taken  from  your  other  studies  c— 
dare  say  that,  if  it  had  been  usual  that  Dunboync  students  should  assist  these  pi'okssor 
— so  that  I would  be  induced  to  keep  the  knowleclgo  of  classics  fresh  in  my  mind — 1 mign 
give  some  such  assistance,  without  prejudice  to  my  other  studies. 

91.  At  present  the  Dunboyne  students  are  not  necessarily  the  best  students  in  the  hous  , 
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are  tliey  ? — Not  necessarily  ; because  the  rule  is,  tliat  they  be  selected,  according  to  a cer- 
tain proportion,  from  each  of  the  provinces  ; but,  de-facto,  the  best  students  generally  are  ‘ 
promoted  to  tlie  Dnnboyne.  12, 

92.  May  there  not  be  a very  good  student  available  from  one  of  the  dioceses,  who  yet  Jennings, 

may,  by  virtue  of  belonging  to  tliat  diocese,  make  his  way  in,  while  a better  man.  because  of  selecting 
he  belongs  to  a diocese  already  filled,  will  be  excluded  ?— As  far  as  my  expei-ience  enables 

me  to  judge,  students  who  possess,  in  a remarkably  superior  degree,  the  two  character- 
istics required  by  the  statute  for  promotion  to  the  Dunboyne — that  is,  learning  and 
exemplary  deracanoui* — are,  upon  tlio  whole,  very  rarely  excluded  to  make  way  for  students 
of  notably  inferior  acquirements. 

93.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  bo  advisable  to  confine  the  Dunboyne  studentship  to  the  'Witness's  opinion  of. 
best  students  in  the  house  ? — I think  that,  as  the  system  works  at  present,  the  best  students 

are  generally  in-oraotod  to  the  Dunboyne,  and  that  the  exclusion  of  supei-ior  students  is, 
practically  speaking,  rare  and  exceptional. 

94.  The  best  students  do  get  on,  upon  the  whole  ? — Yes,  with  here  and  there  an  excep- 
tion. 

95.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  make  any  change  in  that  respect? I do 

not  see  any  benefit  that  would  result  from  a change. 

95.  Do  you  see  any  harm  that  would  result  from  it  ? — There  might  bo. 

97.  Does  any  at  present  occur  to  you? — T can  conceive  that  such  a change  might,  in  Kcasons  jig.-iinst 

some  cases,  greatly  embarrass  the  action  of  the  College  Council  in  electing  candidates  for  dimsge. 

the  Dunboyne.  Besides,  as  the  Statute  stands  at  present,  the  Trustees  exercise  at  least 

a remote  and  indirect  influence  in  both  the  nomination  and  selection  of  candidates  for  the 
Dunboyne,  whilst  the  proposed  ciiange,  as  I underst-and  it,  would  leave  them  no  practical 
influence.  And  again,  I think  that  the  principle  of  extending  as  far  as  possible  the  advan- 
tages of  the  Dunboyne  to  every  part  of  this  country  in  turn,  is  an  equitable  and  -n'ise  one. 

98.  Supposing  that  the  name  was  changed,  and  it  was  called  the  Dunboyne  Scholar- 
ship, and  tliat  the  appointment  to  that  scholarship  was  liold  out  as  a stimulant  for  merit 
to  all  students  from  every  part  of  Ireland,  would  not  that  more  elevate  the  opinion  of  the 
Dunboyne  students  than  the  system  which  is  pursued? — I do  not  know  what  influence 
such  a change  might  exercise  upon  the  opinions  of  persons  outside  the  College,  but  I ques- 
tion if  it  would  tend  to  make  candidates  for  the  Dunboyne  much  more  studious  or  learned 
than  they  are  at  present,  because  I am  persuaded  that,  at  present,  the  men  best  qualified 
are  ordinarily  selected  for  the  Dunboyne. 

99.  You  stated,  did  you  not,  that  there  was  a day-school  which  you  -voursolf  were  School  at  Castlob.-ir. 
educated  at  before  you  went  to  St.  Jarlath’s ; whore  was  that  day-school  ? — At  Castlebar. 

100.  Whei'e  is  it  now? — At  Westport. 

101.  Was  the  person  who  conducted  it  a layman  ? — Yes. 

102.  How  long  were  you  at  school  in  Castlebar? — About  eight  years— but  not  at  the 
same  school. 

103.  What  was  the  number  of  ho3’s  educated  at  the  school  from  which  you  entered  St. 

Jarlatli’s  ? — The  number  varied  considerably  during  the  time  I was  there — sometimes  sixty, 
sometimes  more,  sometimes  less. 

104.  How  many  masters  were  there  ? — Two,  sometimes  three. 

105.  What  did  they  teach  ? — Classics  chiefly;  geography,  history,  geometry,  were  also 
taiiglit. 

106.  Was  spelling  particularly  attended  to  ? — There  was  a dictionary  class  every  day. 

107.  How  many  boys  now  attend  at  Westport? — I do  not  know,  I dare  say  not 
thirty. 

108.  How  many  masters  are  tliere  there  ? — Two,  I dare  say. 

109.  What  do  they  teach? — They  retain  the  same  system. 

110.  What  class  of  boys  attended  at  your  time  ? — Persons  intended  for  the  professions, 
and  for  mercantile  pursuits. 

111.  Mere  they  boarders  ? — The  majority  were  day-boys,  a few  only  were  boarders. 

112.  Vere  the  day-boys  altogether  from  the  town,  or  from  a distance? — They  were 
entirely  from  the  town  and  neighbourhood. 

1 13.  How  were  they  lodged  ? — i\ll  who  were  uot  boarders  in  the  school  itself,  returned 
home  to  their  fathers’  houses  in  the  evening. 

114.  How  many  were  intended  for  the  priesthood  in  that  school? — About  a sixth  of  them, 

1 should  say. 

115.  Do  you  happen  to  know  how  many  are  intended  for  the  priesthood  of  those  who 

are  now  at  Westport  ? No. 

^ ilG.  Did  you  become  Professor  of  Logic  immediately  from  the  Dunboyne  studentship? 

117.  You  passed  into  no  other  place  ? — No. 

you  were  on  the  Dunboyne,  you  pursued  special  studies  with  a view  to  this 
particular  professorship  ? — Not  exactly.  The  reading  on  the  Dunboyne  is  of  a character 
0 enable  one  to  look  for  any  professorsliip  that  may  become  vacant  in  the  College  ; but 

en  I was  not  continually  sjicculating  on  a vacancy. 

119.  In  the  coui-se  of  your  lectures  on  ethics,  you  generally  discuss  the  morality  of  Doctriiic  taught  as 
c ions.  Will  you  state  briefly  what  doctrine  you  teach,  upon  that  point,  as  to  what  the 
is^th  ■ *1^  consists  of? — I tcachj  that  liberty,  the  power  to  act  or  to  avoid  acting, 

e nidispcnsahlo  basis  of  the  morality  (that  is,  the  right  or  the  wrong)  of  every  human 

u 
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however  slight. 

Illustration  of  this 
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Selcijtiun  of  evil 
means — when  an  in- 
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a moral  defect. 


act.  Without  this  liberty  no  act  is  a moral  or  imputable  act.  I would  teach  the  students 
of  my  class  to  reject  all  ethical  systems  which  make  the  morality  of  human  actions 
dependant  upon  an  extrinsic  object,  and  which  regulate  them  by  a contingent  principle. 
Thus  I would  teach  them  that  the  rule  of  human  action  is  not,  as  some  of  the  ancients  held, 
pleasure ; nor,  as  Hobbs  held,  fear ; nor,  as  Paley  held,  expediency ; nor,  as  Bentham  held, 
is  that  rule  to  be  obtained  by  a balancing  of  pleasures ; nor  is  to  be  found  in  the  positive 
ordinances  of  any  superior,  nor  in  procuring  the  greatest  happiness  for  the  greatest  num- 
ber. But  the  morality  (the  right  or  the  wrong)  of  human  acts  is  taught  at  Maynooth  to 
consist  in  the  conformity  or  non-conformity  of  these  acts  to  the  eternal  and  immutable 
law  of  God,  as  that  law  is  notified  to  man  by  the  dictate  of  right  reason.  That  any 
particular  act  should  be  morally  good  or  right,  we  require  that  it  should  not  he  opposed 
to  this  law,  either  as  to  its  object,  its  circumstances,  or  its  end.  If  any  human  act  should 
fail  to  be  conformable  to  this  law,  under  any  one  of  these  three  respects,  we  pronounce 
such  act  wrong  and  bad,  morally. 

120.  Hoes  the  theory  of  motives  come  into  consideration  at  all  ? — Tes ; in  discussing  the 
finis  actus,  we  consider  the  motives  ; we  call  the  motive  the  finis  operantis  ; and  that  any 
act  should  bo  morally  good,  we  hold  it  to  be  indispensable  that  the  motive  of  the  agent, 
whether  it  bo  the  motivum  excitans  or  determinans,  should  he  good ; if  the  motive  be  bad, 
we  hold  that  the  act  is  bad. 

121.  Ho  you  moan  by  the  end  the  motive  ?— The  end  which  the  agent  proposes  to  him- 
self in  acting,  that  I call  the  determining  motive. 

122.  What  is  the  object  of  the  act  ? — The  object  of  the  act  is  altogether  distinct  from 
the  end  or  motive.  It  is  used  in  ethics  to  designate  the  materia  circa  quam,  the  matter  of 
the  act  as  apprehended  by  the  intellect.  Thus  the  object  of  an  act  of  theft  would  be  the 
neighbour’s  goods,  the  object  of  an  act  of  alms-giving  would  bo  the  alms  distributed  to  the 
poor,  and  so  on.  If  the  object  of  an  act  be  morally  bad  on  any  ground  whatever,_either  of 
its  own  nature,  as  in  the  case  of  peijury,  for  example,  or  because  of  any  just  positive  pro- 
hibition, the  entire  act  is  simply  bad. 

123.  Ho  you  distinguish  carefully  between  the  end  and  the  means  ? — Tes. 

124.  What  do  you  teach  respecting  the  end  and  the  means  as  to  what  constitutes  a good 

action? ^I  teach  tlrat  no  action  is  good  which  is  not  good,  both  as  to  its  means  and  to  its 

end.  Catholic  moralists  are  always  careful  to  enforce  the  axiom,  Bonum  ex  integra 
causa,  malum  ex  quocunque  defectu. 

125.  Would  you  teach  that  a good  end  could  not  justify  the  use  of  bad  means,  even  m 

an  extreme  case  ? I hold,  that  in  no  case,  actual  or  conceivable,  should  such  doctrine  be 

taught  or  tolerated,  as  tliat  a good  end  may  render  the  use  of  bad  means  lawful.  Ho 
matter  how  incalculably  good  the  end,  it  would  be  unlawful  to  employ  bad  means — even 
the  most  venially  bad  means — ^to  secure  it.  There  is  an  illustration  of  this  doctrine  found 
in  the  works  of  several  Catholic  writers.  They  teach  that  if  it  were  possible  that  the 
utterance  of  the  most  trivial  lie  should  have  the  effect  of  rescuing  from  hell  all  that  are 
and  will  be  condemned  there,  it  would  be  unlawful  for  a Christian  to  utter  the  he  even  for 
such  an  end. 

12fi.  Ho  you  point  out  distinctly  to  your  pupils  the  difference  there  is  between  persons 
who  choose  good  means  to  a good  end,  bad  means  to  a good  end,  and  good  means  to  a bad 

end  ? I would  teach  that  a person  who  would  clioose  bad  means  to  a good  end  Vr'ould  not 

act  lawfully,  so  would  a person  clioosing  good  means  to  a bad  end ; but  I never  set  down 
aiiy  general  rule  for  conrparing  the  guilt  of  one  with  the  guilt  of  the  other,  and  determn- 
ing  which  had  committed  the  greatest  evil.  That  probably  would  be  the  best  known  from 
tho  circumstances  in  which  botli  acted. 

127.  Arc  you  acquainted  with  Aristotle’s  Treatise  on  Ethics  ? — I do  not  yet  know  the 
whole  of  it  thoroughly. 

128.  Aro  you  aware  of  the  distinction  which  he  makes  in  his  sixteenth  book  between 
those  faculties  ? — I do  not  romeinber  it. 

129.  Suppose  a man  takes  bad  means  to  secm*e  a good  end,  would  you  teach  that  that 

was  an  intellectual  or  moral  defect  ? — If  the  man  be  in  invincible  error  concerning  the  quahty 
of  the  means  wliich  ho  employs— that  is,  if  ho  be  so  wrong-minded  as  to  fancy  that  the 
means  are  not  bad,  whilst,  in  reality,  they  are  ; and  if  he  has  no  suspicion  whatever  that 
they  aro  bad,  why  then  I -would  consider  the  ado})tion  of  them  an  intellectual  i-athcr  than  a 
moral  defect.  But  tho  employment  of  bad  moans  would  arise  from  a moral  defect,  when 
tho  agent  knowing  or  suspecting  the  real  character  of  the  means  would  yet  use  them  to 
bring  about  the  end.  i t wo 

130.  It  would  be  a moral  defect  uhen  he  acts  knowingly? — ^Yes,  as  often  as  he  Know 

that  tho  means  arc  bad,  or  suspects  it.  t n + lir. 

131.  But  it  might  be  an  intellectual  defect  if  he  acted  in  ignorance  ?— It  would  not  oc 

more,  I apprehend,  if  he  acted  in  invincible  ignorance.  . ,, 

1 32.  'i\'ould  there  bo  no  moral  evil  in  that  case  ?— So  far  there  would  he  no 

evil,  no  evil  which  makes  the  person  so  acting  in  invincible  ignorance  accountable  beioi 
God  for  a malicious  act.  , , i . 

133.  Suppose  he  takes  good  means  to  secure  a bad  end? — Then  also  the  act  wou 
bad  ; but  the  degree  of  evil  should  be  estimated  in  that  case  by  the  greater  or  less  eg 
of  evil  in  tho  means,  and  by  the  circumstances  in  which  such  means  are  employed. 

134.  You  teach  that  no  means  in  themselves  bad  lose  their  character  by  the  ua  u 
the  object  for  which  they  are_employed  ? — Hccidedly. 
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135.  If  there  are  any  hooks  of  casuistry,  and,  apparently,  cases  suggested  in  them  that 
seem  to  be  at  vaa-iance  witli  that  doctrine,  they  are  not  such  as  you  would  countenance  in 
your  teaching  ? — Whatever  is  at  variance  with  the  doctrine  that  no  means  which  arc  intrin- 
sically, or  in  themselves,  bad,  can  become  good,  or  their  adoption  be  justified  by  any  end, 
however  good — whatever  is  at  variance  with  that  doctrine  I would  discountenance  and 

condemn. 

136.  Do  you  raise  those  nice  and  possible  extreme  cases  found  in  some  treatises  on 
ethics  in  your  general  instructions  to  the  students,  or  do  you  cite  them  as  waraings  against 
the  use  of  extreme  cases  of  casuistry  ? — Casuistry  does  not  in  any  sense  belong  to  my 
department.  In  teaching  ethics  it  is  not  the  custom  at  JMayiiooth  (either  for  want  of  time, 
or  because  ethics  is  understood  to  be  but  a pi-eparation  for  moral  theology)  it  is  uot  the 
custom  to  go  beyond  an  explanation  of  some  of  the  general  principles  regarding  morality. 

These  are  afterwards  illustrated  in  theology. 

137.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  person  in  Maynooth  seriously  maintaiu  the  doctrine  that  the 
end  could  justify  the  means  ? — Never. 

138.  Does  the  subject  of  oaths  come  into  your  department  of  teaching — the  obligation 
of  an  oath  ? — No ; the  subject  is  discussed  only  in  the  Theology  Classes  at  Maynooth. 

139.  Do  you  at  all  refer  to  the  circumstances  under  which  an  oath  becomes  irritant? — 

Not  in  my  class. 

140.  Can  you  explain  briefly  what  are  the  circumstances  under  which  an  oath  is  held  to 
become  irritant  ? — A promissory  oath  is  held  to  lose  its  binding  force  when  it  becomes  im- 
possible to  fulfil  the  promise.  It  may  also  happen  that  a promise  which  might  have  been  law- 
fully fulfilled  at  the  time  it  was  made,- cannot  in  course  of  time,  on  account  of  some  change 
in  the  matter  promised,  he  fulfilled  without  sin.  In  that  case  such  promissory  oath  ceases  to 
hind.  If  a promissory  oath  be  taken  in  favour  of  aii  individual,  the  individual  in  whose 
favour  it  has  been  taken,  may  per  sc  render  the  oath  irritant — that  is,  he  may  render  it 
irritant,  if  there  be  no  positive  law  or  enactment  to  prohibit  him  from  doing  so.  The  obli- 
gation of  an  oath  may  also  be  relaxed  by  a dispensation  given  by  a person  having  compe- 
tent power.  For  the  validity  of  such  dispensation,  a just  cause  is  always  necessary — nor 
can  a dispensation  be  validly  given,  which  would  prejudice  the  rights  of  a third  party. 

141.  Do  you  hold  that  an  oath  cannot  be  relaxed  by  a third  party,  without  the  consent  No  oath  can  be 
of  the  person  in  whose  behalf  the  oath  has  been  taken  ? — I hold  that  no  oath  can  be  relaxed 

to  the  prejudice  of  the  party  in  whose  behalf  it  was  taken — even  by  the  Pope.  in  whoL  behalf  it ' 

142.  And  that  is  the  doctrine  which  you  have  yourself  received  from  other  parties  ? taiccu— not  even 

Yes.  Nie  Pope. 

143.  And  that  you  have  found  to  he  the  prevalent  doctrine  in  the  course  of  the  studies 
that  you  have  pursued  ? — That  is  the  common  doctrine. 

144.  You  have  stated  that  the  same  books  were  not  used  at  St.  Jarlath’s  and  at  May- 
nooth— w'ill  you  now  state  what  books  were  used  there  ? — The  text  books  were  the  same, 
but  the  books  of  reference  ai’C  much  more  numerous  at  Maynooth  than  they  were  at  St. 

Jarlatli’s. 

145.  Do  you  take  occasion  in  your  lectures  to  distinguish  by  some  certain  criterion 
between  spirituals  and  temporals? — It  never  falls  within  my  province  to  do  so. 

146.  So  fai-  as  you  are  acquainted  with  the  principles  taught  and  maintained  in  the  College, 
is  the  principle  that  the  Pope  has  no  right  to  interfere  directly  or  indirectly  in  any  matter 
of  a civil  or  temporal  uature  maintained  there  ? — It  so  happened  that  I never  heard  the 
question  discussed  in  class  at  Maynooth. 

147.  Is  it  not  made  a matter  of  discussion  in  the  schools  ? — In  the  Theology  schools  it 
may  sometimes  be  discussed,  but  the  discussion  may  also  be  sometimes  omitted  for  want  of 
time,  or  because  the  question  is  irot  considered  to  be  of  much  practical  moment. 

148.  You  have  passed  through  those  schools,  have  you  not? — Yes;  but  the  question 
was  not  introduced  formally  during  the  year  in  which  I happened  to  be  reading  the  trea- 
tise De  Ecclesia. 

149.  And  are  you  aw’are  of  the  doctrine  that  has  been  laid  down  upon  that  point? — 

Whatever  knowledge  I possess  of  tho  subject  has  been  derived  mainly,  if  uot  exclusively 
from  my  private  reading. 

_ . 150.  You  are  acquainted,  are  you  not,  with  the  proposition  laid  down  by  Dr.  Dolahogue, 
in  his  treatise  De  Ecclesia  ? — I am. 

151.  How  do  you  understand  it? — I understand  from  it,  that  the  sphere  of  the  Pope’s 
power  is  restricted  to  tho  spiritual. 

152.  You  would  therefore  teach  that  the  Pope  has  no  authority  to  absolve  from  an  oath  Declaratory  pov-cr 
which  has  reference  to  temporals? — I would  teach  that  the  Pope  cannot  absolve  from  such 

an  oath,  in  the  sense  in  which  a creditor,  for  example,  may  absolve  a debtor  from  the  oaths'.'^  ° 
obligation  of  paying  some  debt.  But  I would  not  teach,  that  in  circumstances  under  which 
such  an  oath,  antecedently  to  any  decision  of  the  Pope,  should  have  become  irritant  ah 
intrinseco,  and  by  virtue  of  the  natural  law— in  such  a case,  I would  hold  that  the  Pope,  as 
the  guardian  and  expositor  of  sound  morality,  would  be  empowered  to  declare  that  the 
oath  had  actually  lost  its  binding  force. 

153.  You  would,  therefore,  give  to  the  Pope  a declaratory  power  ? — Yes. 

154.  If  he  declared  Avrongly,  on  whom  would  the  responsibility  fall? — When  a party  Direct  of  such 
whose  office  or  profession  it  is  to  give  doctrinal  decisions — to  declare,  for  instance,  the 

existence  or  non-existence  of  an  obligation — when  such  a party  declares  wrongly,  he  incurs 
the  responsibility  of  making  reparation  for  any  injury  that  may  result  from  his  decision. 


nth  Octoher,  1S53. 

Eev.  tYm.  .Jennings. 
Opposite  doctrine 
discountenanced  and 
condemned. 
Casuistry  excluded 
from  etiiical 
teaching. 


Cases  in  which  an 
oath  ceases  to  hind. 
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Infallibility  in 
temporals  not  im- 
pUeil  in  tliisdoctrine. 


Supposed  case  of  tlic 
Pope  <lcelaring  oath 
of  allegiance  void. 


Absurdity  of  such  a 
decision  would 
deprive  itof all  i<alue. 


Case  of  Pius  V.  and 
Queen  Elizabeth. 


Conditions  necessary 
to  make  sucli  a 
decision  of  weight. 


Obli-'ation  involvin' 
tile  rights  of  third 
persons  ciiimof  he 
dissolved  without 
their  cousont. 


Kecapitnlation  of 
witness’s  opinions  on 
foregoing  points. 


A party  acting  upon  the  \vrong  declaration  of  the  Pope  in  the  case  supposed,  would  also 
be  responsible — if  be  bad  any  reasonable  ground  for  suspecting  its  justness. 

155.  You  would  feel  yourself  entitled  to  exercise  your  own  judgment  upon  that  point? 
— If  the  Pope  actually  undertook  to  give  a decision,  I would  be  satisfied  of  its  equity. 

156.  If  so,  it  would  bind  you  or  any  one? — I would  consider  myself  perfectly  safe  in 
following  it,  and  I siiould  act  upon  it. 

15T.  Would  tho  decision  of  the  Pope  free  you  from  responsibility  to  a higher  power  ? 

If  I had  reason  to  doubt  the  extent  of  any  moral  duty  or  responsibility,  1 would  accent  a 
formal  declaration  of  the  Pope  as  a sure  guide  on  the  subject;  and  if  I regulated  my  con- 
duct by  that  declaration,  I would  consider  tliat  I had  so  far  dischiu'ged  ray  responsibibtY. 

158.  Does  not  that  imply  the  doctrine  of  the  Pope’s  infallibility  in  temporal  matters  '?^ 
No — not  to  my  mind.  If  the  judges  of  England  and  Ireland  all  concurred  in  a certain 
interpretation  of  a statute,  though  I miglit  not  consider  them  infallible,  I would  consider 
myself  actiiig  foolishly  and  ridiculously,  if  I attempted  to  contravene  their  decision,  or  if  I 
refused  to  abide  by  it. 

I 159.  Suppose  the  Pope  declared,  that  in  consequence  of  the  Queen  refusing  her  consent 
to  a very  beneficial  measure,  the  oath  of  allegiance  was  void — that  the  matter  of  tho  oath 
was  so  changed  by  her  conduct,  as  to  ronder  void  the  oath  of  allegiance,  would  you  not 
feel  bound  to  exercise  your  owm  judgment  ? — I would  admit  such  an  imaginary  hypothesis 
as  the  one  proposed  only  in  the  abstract.  If  the  Pope  acted  so  absurdly,  his  decision  would 
bo  of  no  value.  If  a learned  body  of  mathematicians,  in  their  sound  senses,  seriously 
proposed  a theory  that  two  and  two  do  not  make  four,  it  would,  I conceive,  be  asomowhat 
j>arallci  case  of  the  exercise  of  one’s  own  judgment. 

160.  But  the  Pope  has  done  so  before  now,  and  therefore  it  is  a supposable  case  ; youai-e 
aware  of  the  celebrated  bull  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign  ? — It  would  not  be  difficult  to  point 
out  a difference  between  the  two  cases.  The  circumstances  under  which  you  suppose  Pius 
the  Ninth  to  c.xcommunicate  Queen  Victoria,  and  to  declare  her  subjects  absolved  from 
their  oath  of  allegiance,  bear  no  resemblance  to  the  circumstances  under  which  the  bull  of 
Pius  the  hfifth  appeared  in  England.  I would  regard  such  a sentence  coming  from  Pius 
the  Ninth  as  utterly  null  and  void;  but  I believe  also,  that  the  supposition  of  his  issuing 
such  a sentence,  is  a most  fanciful  and  extreme  case  of  casuistry.  I believe  that  whenever 
the  Pope  undertakes  to  issue  a decision  of  weighty  moment,  it  will  be  marked  by  the  con- 
ditions required  for  a law — I believe  that  it  will  bo  honesta,  justa,  secundum  naturam,  loco 
temporique  conveniens,  nqcessaria,  utilis,  nullo  privato  cominodo,  sed  pro  communi  utilitate 
conscripta. 

161.  Without  those  conditions  the  mandate  would  not  be  binding  ? — I would  be  unwilling 
to  admit,  except  as  an  abstract  liypothesis,  an  imaginary  case,  that  the  Pope  would  sub- 
stantially violate  those  conditions,  and  act  in  the  extravagant  manner  supposed  by  the 
questions  put  to  me.  If  wo  make  that  imaginary  case,  and  suppose  in  it  that  the  Pope 
grants  the  dispensation  w'ithout  just  cause,  the  dispensation  would  be  utterly  null  and 
void. 

162.  Docs  it  form  any  part  of  your  teaching,  that  an  oath  which  involves  the  rights  of  a 
third  person,  cannot  be  the  subject  of  a dispensation  or  absolution  at  all  ? — Tho  subject 
of  oaths,  or  dispensations  from  oaths,  does  not,  as  I mentioned,  form  a part  of  niy 
teaching. 

163.  It  does  not  form  arr/j  part  of  your  course? — No. 

1 64.  Although  a decision  of  tlie  Pope,  absolving  from  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Queen, 
would  not  bo  in  its  nature  infallible,  would  it  liave  a binding  effect  upon  the  actions  of 
individuals? — Certainly  not.  But,  again,  I consider  the  case  put  as  fanciful  and  practically 
irrelevant. 

165.  That  the  Pope  exceeds  his  jurisdiction  ? — No  : not  simply  tliat ; hut  that  the  Pope 
exercising  lus  office  of  guardian  and  autJioritative  exponent  of  the  moral  law,  should  act 
so  extravagantly  as  to  expound  the  duties  and  obhgatious  of  the  Queen’s  subjects  by  declaring 
that  they  owed  her  no  ailegiancc. 

166.  If  there  be  an  obligation  by  an  oath  or  a contract,  which  involves  the  rights  of 
persons,  do  not  you  hold,  that  that  oath,  or  contract,  cannot  be  dissolved  by  any  power 
without  the  consent  of  tho  party  who  would  be  prejudiced  ? — I do,  decidedly. 

1 67.  Do  you  hold  with  respect  to  the  oath  of  allegiance,  in  which  the  sovereign's  rights 
are  concerned,  that  that  oath  cannot  bo  dissolved  upon  the  im'neiple  I have  mentioned? 
— Certainly  : no  oath  can  be  dissolved  by  the  Pope,  to  the  prejudice  of  a beggar  or  a 
sovereign. 

158.  You  rely  upon  tho  discretion  of  the  Pope,  that  even  in  temporal  matters  he  will 
not  exercise  his  authority  unreasonably  ? — If  I bad  reason  to  doubt  the  extent  of  any  moral 
obligation  arising  from  temporal  matters,  I would  look  upon  an  authoritative  declaration  of 
the  Pope  as  tho  safest  and  best  guide  to  inform  me  of  the  real  extent  of  that  obligation, 
and  I would  follow  that  declaration. 

169.  You  conceive  that  the  Pope  is  infallible  in  temporal  matters  ? — No  ; I do  not. 

170.  If  so,  he  maybe  mistaken  in  temporal  matters,  may  he  not? — Undoubtedly  he  may 
bo  mistaken  in  temporal  matters. 

171.  Bat  you  will  follow  him,  whether  mistaken  or  not,  in  temporal  matters? — I have 
had  no  intention  of  saying  any  thing  which  could  at  all  lead  to  such  an  inference.  In  my 
previous  answers  I wished  merely  to  convey  this : first,  that  whore  any  duty  or  obligation 
of  mine  is  clearly  defined,  that  I am  bound  to  discharge.  My  duty  regarding  the  oath  of 
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'ille'^iance  to  the  sovci-eign  is  clear  and  unmistakable;  and  in  the  imaginary  hypothesis  utft  Oefot^,  1S53. 
tha'Tthe  Pope  ■would,  -to-morrow,  deciare  me  absolred  from  that  oath,  I would  regard  the 
declaration  as  absurd,  and  of  no  value.  I would  consider  myself  as  much  bound  by  the  Wni  jennings 
oath  as  if  such  an  unjust  declaration  had  never  been  issued.  Secondly,  if  I had  reason  to  ‘ ' 

iustifv  me  in  doubting  the  e.-vtent  or  existence  of  any  moral  obligation  aiising  from  tempo- 
ral matters,  I would  consider  that  an  authoritative  decision  of  the  Pope,  as  the  represen- 
tative of  Christ,  was  the  highest,  and  safest,  and  best  decision  that  I could  be  guided  by 
or 'procure.  But  I by  no  means  intend  that  it  should  be  deduced  or  deducible  from  this 
that  I consider  the  Pope  or  the  Church  infallible  in  temporals.  I consider  that  I would  be 
foilowin"  a safe  and  sure  guide  in  following  a decision  of  the  Pope  in  reference  to  a moral 
obli'^ation  resulting  from  temporal  matters,  just  as  I would  be  secure  in  folio-wing  an  unani- 
niou's  decision  of  the  legal  authorities  of  the  country  ujion  a point  of  law  ; but  this  is  very 
far  from  implying  that  the  Pope  is  infallible  in  temporal  matters. 

172.  One  of  the  professors,  upon  a former  occasion,  used  these  words — “ I never  knew 
it  to  bo  considered  lawful  to  violate  the  oath  of  allegiance,  in  consequence  either  of  a dis- 
pensation from  the  Pope  or  from  a general  council,  or  from  any  power  upon  earth.”  Do 
you  concur  in  that  declaration? — I entirely  concur  in  it. 

173.  Did  you  ever  read  of  any  case,  in  the  present  generation,  in  which  the  Pope  or 
any  other  ecclesiastical  authority  released  any  subject  from  any  oath  or  engagement  to  a 
third  person  without  the  consent  of  that  third  person,  either  by  declaring  it  void  by  change 
of  circumstances  or  otherwise? — No,  I have  never  heard  of  such  a case. 

174.  Have  yon  over  heard  the  question  discussed  among  the  students,  whether  the  Pope 
has  the  power  of  absolving  from  the  oath  of  allegiance  or  not  ? — The  students  arc  all  under 
the  conviction,  as  far  as  I know,  that  the  Pope  has  no  such  power*. 

175.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  thing  to  the  contrary  maintained  at  Maynooth  ? — No. 

176.  You  have  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  a contrary  irrinciplc  is  inculcated  or  credited 
there? — I am  quite  sure  it  is  not. 

[27ie  Witness  withdrew^ 


The  Rev.  Daniel  MCarthy,  examined.  13. 

K(iv.  D.  31‘Carlhy. 

1.  You  are  Professor  of  Rhetoric  at  Jlaynooth,  are  you  not  ? — Yes,  I am. 

2.  What  are  the  Commissioners  to  understand  by  tlic  term  rhetoric  ? — As  far  as  the  word 
designates  the  professorship  I hold,  it  would  be  diiEcult  to  define  it  exactly ; as  regards  ‘ ' 
its  meaning,  when  applied  to  art,  perhaps  it  would  be  more  difficult  still  to  point  out  its 

strict  signification,  being  understood  differently  by  different  writers, ancient  and  modern,  and 
sometimes  in  a more  or  less  restricted  sense  by  the  same  writer  at  different  times.  I think  the 
view  of  Dr.  Whately  sufficiently  correct,  when  he  lays  down  that  the  province  of  rhetoric,  in 
its  widest  acceptation,  comprehends  “all  composition  in  prose;”  in  its  strictest  sense,  “the 
art  of  inventing  and  arranging  arguments,”  or.  “the  means  of  persuasion,”  which  I prefer. 

I am  sure  the  Commissioners  desire  to  know  rather  what  is  meant  by  rhetoric  as  applied  to 
my  class,  and  the  best  idea  of  the  title  would  be  obtained  from  the  course  of  last  year, 
whicli  I have  described  already. 

3.  Are  you  a professor  of  language  as  such,  or  is  your  department  philosophical  ? — I am 
professor  of  language,  as  such  principally. 

4.  What  is  the  language  of  your  lectures  ? — I always  lecture  in  English.  Engli,sh  tiie  claa 

5.  Do  your  pupils  translate  orally  into  English  the  books  upon  which  you  lecture  ? — an^^uage. 

They  arc  exercised  botli  in  oral  translations  and  in  written  translations  from  some  ancient  Ciass  exercises, 
author.  They  are  also  frequently  exercised  in  composition  in  Greek  and  Latin — Latin  or 

Greek  translations  from  the  English  language. 

6.  How  often  do  they  translate  from  classical  authors  into  English  prose  ? — The  pvac-  Compositions, 
tice  is  to  give  alternately  a composition  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  in  English : so  that  by 

giving  one  composition  each  week,  they  give  a written  translation  from  some  classical 
author  once  in  three  weeks. 

7.  Do  you  attend  to  the  spelling  of  the  English  in  thoso  written  compositions? — Cer-  .Spelling, 
tainly. 

8.  Can  you  find  time  to  correct  the  exercises  ? — No  one,  not  intimately  acquainted  with  Correction  of  tie 
tire  vast  labour  required  in  the  performance  of  that  duty,  can  estimate  the  study  and  patience  ‘=-'=evci8cs. 

it  exacts  from  the  professor.  The  time  devoted  to  the  correction  of  compositions  sometimes 
exceeds  that  of  attendance  in  class  each  week.  I am  supposed  to  read  every  composition 
in  private,  to  note  the  defects,  &c.,  and  I often  do  so,  though  not  always.  Indeed  it  is  difficult, 

I admit,  to  give  all  the  attention  I should  wish  to  this  department. 

9.  Do  you  find  it  frequently  necessary  to  correct  the  spelling  of  the  English  ? — I must  Attention  to  the 
distinguish  between  the  different  periods  of  the  year.  In  the  commencement  there  are  some 

students,  who  in  particular  cases,  and  as  to  particular  words  of  special  difficulty,  fall  into 
mistakes ; but  towards  the  end  of  each  year,  there  are  very  few  who  fall  into  any  mis- 
takes— not  more  than  two  in  my  class  who,  at  the  close  of  the  year  have  not  corrected 
the  defects  to  which  I direct  their  attention.  Of  course  I frequently  warn  those  particularly 
against  had  spelling,  and  suggest  the  means  that  are  usually  recommended,  such  as  reading 
and  transcribing  approved  authors ; and  I also  point  out,  particularly  to  those  deficient  in  that 
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uth  Ocmer,  1853.  pspect,  tlie  necessity  of  their  observing  great  caution,  and  doubting  even  everv  wnr.i 
because  too  often  they  are  not  conscious  of  tbe  defect  in  tbeir  own  regard  ^ ’ 

1 0.  Wbat  dictionaries  do  you  use  in  Greek  and  in  Latin  ?— In  Greek,  tbe  EtymoloeicoT. 

Thesaurus,  Scapula,  Ewing,  Hedericus  (by  MoreU),  Donnegan  Hinpts 

Liddell  and  Scott;  Prosodial  Lexicons,  as  Brasse,  Morell;  and  others  that  refer  to  uartini]  J 
dialects  or  works,  as,  Damm’s  Lexicon  Ilomericum,  Lexicon  Ponicum,  by  Portus  Putt 
mann’s  Leialogus,  Parkburst,  (by  Bose)  on  tbe  New  Testament,  Bagster,  Bloomfield  tbo 
Greek  primitives,  and  other  works  which  could  not  well  be  called  dictionaries.  I uuderstanri 
tbe  questions  of  my  own  books.  '^‘^uersiana 

11.  Do  you  mean  the  Port  Royal  edition?— Yes. 

12.  Has  every  student  of  your  class  a Greek  dictionary  of  some  kind  or  other  ? I have  nn 

authority  over  the  students  to  make  any  inquiry  on  the  subject ; but  I suppose  it  is  essen- 
tial  that  they  should,  because,  for  instance,  one  of  the  exercises  that  I give  to  the  studeuta 
IS  to  write  Greek  in  class  and  to  translate  it.  I select  a passage  from  Plato,  from  the  Memo- 
rabilia  of  Zenophon,  from  St.  Chrysostom,  or  any  other  Greek  author : I read  this  in  Gi-pcV 
inclass  and  require  the  written  text,  and  also  a written  translation.  It  is  necessaiw, therefore 
ir  the  students  do  not  understand  the  meaning  of  a particular  word,  to  consult  a lexicon  • 
and  many,  it  is  clear,  could  not  use  the  same  book  : what  is  more,  their  time  heino-  limited’ 
and  tlie  exercise  sometimes  long  and  difficult,  no  one  could  well  wait  for  the  conveniencp 
ot  another  student,  or  otherwise  receive  any  aid  from  him  in  my  presence.  I suudosp  in 
such  circumstances,  it  is  very  difficult  to  perform  this  duty  properly  without  a lexicon— 
one  for  each  student.  I have  no  other  means  of  judging 

l„  y»"Wit  come  to  ascertain  who  had  or  who  had  not  a Greek 

•vritli  lexicons  does  • — It  would,  perhaps,  not  be  the  duty  of  any  particular  person  : of  course  it  would 

not  devolve  upon  P®  ^Luty  to  see  that  my  pupils  prepared  themselves  properly  for  the  class  I nevpr 

SS?es  re  *>’"■“  1>7  ‘key  do  BO  ; I have  no  anthority  in  this  respect. 

14,  Would  not  the  subject  of  the  books  which  every  student  possesses  come  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  dean  ?— It  is  the  dean's  duty  to  see  that  they  keep  no  books  dangerous  to 
morality  or  religion ; but  his  duty  ends  tliero.  Except  a copy  of  the  Bible,  and  a few  reli- 
books  tliat  are  supplied  at  entrance,  I do  not  know  that  it  is  the  duty  of  any  one  in 
mo  College  to  supply  the  students  with  hooks,  or  to  ascertain  what  books  tliey  should  have 
ihoy  were  supphed,  until  within  the  last  year  or  two,  with  certain  class-books,  hut  those 
being  now  removed  from  the  College  course,  and  no  special  class-books  beiug  yet  printed 
they  arc  not  supplied  with  books  as  before.  o j r , 

SSrSiSos'o.  character  of  the  hooks  which  the 

sifn  of  books  is  wifli  have  111  tlicir  possession — not  to  ascertain  defects  ?— Yes,  they  are  bound  to  exa- 

tespoct  to  the  Diblo.  “ine  very  minutely  the  character  of  the  hooks  any  student  has  ; they  are  not  bound  to  see 
what  books  any  student  should  have.  The  only  rule  regards  the  Bible,  and  in  that  respect 
It  is  strict.  Ihe  bursar  inquires  of  every  student  at  entrance,  if  he  has  a Bible ; and  if 
no  says  “ 1 cs,  the  bursar  does  not  provide  him  with  one ; but  then  he  gives  his  name  to 
reducetTpiSe  dean’s  duty  to  inquire ; if  he  says  “ No,”  a copy  is  given  him  at  a 

. ^ student  enters  for  the  Rhetoric  Class,  is  examined,  and  is  admitted  into  the  Rheto- 

ric Class,  13  it  not  required  that  he  should  possess  certain  books  to  enable  him  to  pm-sue  his 
studies  in  the  Rhetoric  Class  ? — In  order  to  pursue  his  studies  with  advantage,  he  must 
possess  the  ordinary  aids  ; but  he  is  not  asked  directly  whether  he  does  so  or  no.  There  is 
on  other  obligation  except  to  prepare  himself  in  the  business  of  the  class.  It  is  the  duty  of 
tlic  jirotcssor  to  see  that  he  is  properly  prepared,  and  not  to  inquire  as  to  the  means  he 
lias  ot  preparing  himself.  Should  one  student  use  the  hooks  of  another  in  studying  for 

class,  the  professor  may  never  hear  of  it,  nor  would  ho  interfere  though  he  did. 

I‘™  to  tie  lecture  ?— Yes,  a tert-book, 
but  no  dictionary.  I have  mentioned  already  the  few  exceptions  in  which  exercises  are 
wutton  in  class.  As  a general  rule  the  class  hour  is  devoted  entirely  to  inten'ogation  and 
to  e.xposition  on  the  part  of  the  professor,  whether  in  a viva  voce  lecture,  or  in  reading 
some  jiassagcs  from  the  best  autliorities — always  connected  immediately  with  the  subject 
treated  or  at  the  time.  Every  student  attends  in  class,  it  is  supposed,  fuUy  prepared  to  be 
interrogated,  and  ho  laiows  tlic  professor  would  object  to  tbe  use  of  a lexicon  during  the 
tune  ot  class.  ^ It  not  mtciTogated,  he  attends  to  the  questions  put  to  his  fellow-student,  to 
the  answers  given,  and  to  the  corrections  of  the  professor.  In  short,  the  bare  text,  without 
note  or  comment  of  any  bind,  is  often  recommended  by  the  professor  for  use  in  class ; and 
should  lie  suspect  undue  advantage  to  be  taken,  he  might  and  would  insist  on  the  use  of 
that  alone. 

IS.  If  pu  Icctui-e  111  “ Cicero  de  Oratore,”  for  instance  ?— Every  student  must  have  a 
copy  ot^the  text.  It  is  possible,  however,  two  might  use  the  same  book. 

19.  There  is  no  arrangement  by  which  the  student  can  obtain  these  hooks  from  the 
Coliogo  at  the  trade  price  ? — No. 

20.  He  hasto  furnish  himself  with  them  as  he  can?— Yes. 

^ iirrangement,  as  in  the  ordinary  schools,  to  supply  the  students  with 

boobs  it  they  wish  to  purchase  them? — No  ; in  some  cases,  when  I thought  it  useful  to 
introduce  a new  text-book,  never  before  read  in  the  College,  I have  found  it  necessary  to 
suggest  means  by  which  they  could  provide  themselves  with  the  requisite  number  of 
copies— roforniig  the  students,  for  instance,  to  a particular  bookseller,  or  recommending  a 
particular  edition ; hut,  except  in  such  circumstances,  to  convenience  myself  to  some 


Ko  ari'angemcnt  for 
supplio?  of  books  to 
students. 
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extent,  and  to  remOTe  any  difSculty  whicli  the  students — di-eading  every  thing  new  and 
unkno\vn  as  more  diiBcult — might  raise  on  the  ground  of  not  being  able  to  get  text-books, 
I have  never  regarded  it  as  a part  of  my  duty,  nor  that  of  any  other  professor,  to  provide 
copies  of  works  for  the  use  of  my  class,  or  to  adopt  any  means  necessary  for  that  end. 

22.  Do  you  prescribe  the  editions  of  the  work  of  an  author  at  the  same  time  that  you 
adopt  him  in  the  course? — I prescribe  a text-book  and  recommend  the  best  editions, 

23.  Would  you  recommend  a particular  edition  of  Virgil,  or  a particular  oditiou  of 

Cicero  ? Yes  ; I do  so  always.  I recommend  the  best  editions  I know  of,  and  even  the 

best  translations.  With  regard  to  the  authors  named,  for  instance — I told  the  students  of 
my  class  often  that  I thought  Forhiger’s  Virgil,  edition  of  1845,  the  most  useful  I was 
acquainted  with,  and  Greenwood’s  Cicero  do  Oratore  (London,  1S3S),  with  the  Dolphin 
notes,  a valuable  work  also.  1 have  refen-ed  to  both  as  the  text-books  I use  myself. 

24.  You  do  not  allow  them  to  bring  to  the  lecture  books  with  notes? — At  the  examina- 
tions I use  one  book  without  note  of  any  kind,  and  I examine  Qycry  student  from  the  same 
copy,  I point  out  a particular  passage — selecting  it,  sometimes,  on  account  of  some  sijccial 

(jjgculty to  test  the  ability  and  industry  of  the  student  during  the  year,  because  1 may 

have  taken  more  pains  to  explain  the  context  and  meaning  in  that  chapter. 

25.  In  lecturing  upon  the  Georgies  of  Virgil  would  you  allow  a student  to  bring  the 
Delphin  edition  with  him,  with  very  full  notes,  and  a paraphrase  at  the  side? — No  ; not  at 
the  examinations,  but  in  the  class  I could  not  well  prevent  the  use  of  it.  I must  add, 
however,  it  appears  to  me  very  difficult  to  profit  much  by  such  use  when  called  in  class. 
I can  observe,  at  once,  any  hesitation ; and  if  ever  I do  so,  I insist  on  the  use  of  another 
text-book.  Interlinear  written  notes  are  more  available — suggesting  the  proper  answer, 
and  exempting  from  the  necessity  of  impressing  tlie  subject  on  the  memory. 

26.  Are  you  aware  whether  your  students  possess  English  translations  ? — I know  they  do. 

27.  Would  the  deans  object  to  them  if  they  found  them? — No. 

28.  The  possession  of  agood  English  translation  will  sometimes  be  of  service  in  improv- 
ing their  English  composition,  will  it  not  ? — Yes  ; requiring,  as  I do,  a written  translation 
prepared  during  the  hours  of  study ; aud  in  my  absence,  therefore,  I have  to  provide  myself 
with  every  translatiou  in  English  of  the  classic  I happen  to  be  reading,  otherwise  I could 
not  be  certain  that  a student  giving  me  a written  composition  might  not  borrow.  I must 
read  them  often  with  care  for  the  same  reasons,  and  thus  be  well  acquainted  with  their 
merits,  aud  I recommend  the  best  translations  as  I do  the  best  editions. 

29.  You  have  mentioned  as  one  of  your  class-books  Aristotle’s  lihctoric ; do  you  lecture 
upon  his  rhetoric  in  Greek? — Yes,  from  tire  Greek  text.  I explain  the  Greek  text  in 
English,  by  referring  to  all  the  authors  that  I am  acquainted  with  on  the  subject,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  particularly  to  the  works  of  Cicero,  of  Quintilian,  and  of  Dr.  Whately, 
whose  treatise  I take  to  be  more  connected  with  that  of  Aristotle — the  aiTangement  and 
the  matter  being  much  the  same  in  both.  There  are  so  many  allusions  in  Dr.  Whately’s 
work  to  that  of  Aristotle  that  it  seems  to  have  been  designed  as  a commentary  rather  than 
as  an  original  work,  embodying  all  that  is  valuable  in  it,  and  illustrating  the  most  obscure 
parts  very  happily,  I think,  except  where  without  necessity  he  deserts  his  proper  subject. 

30.  Do  you  use  Aristotle’s  lihetoric  as  an  exercise  in  Greek  as  well  as  an  exercise  in 
the  matter  it  contains  ? — Both.  Firstly,  as  a text-book,  it  is  translated  literally  witli  expio- 
sitions  of  tho  idiom,  the  structure  of  the  sentences,  &c.  Secondly,  it  is  explained  as  a 
rhetorical  manual,  containing  tho  best  system  of  rules  ever  known,  among  the  ancients  at 
least:  for  example,  in  the  third  book,  the  student  will  bo  asked  to  explain  what  is  the 
metaphor,  what  is  its  meauiiig,  comparing  the  origin  of  the  W'ord  with  its  Latin  rendering; 
and  when  it  is  direct,  when  indirect  or  analogical,  and  wiry  the  latter  is  more  perfect  and 
more  ingenious ; why  it  is  more  peculiar  to  prose  tlian  to  poetry,  aud  why  Ari.stotle  calls  it 
the  proper  ornament  of  the  former.  Again,  he  will  be  expected  to  know  the  rules  for 
the  use  of  metaphor,  aird  the  reason  of  them,  as  laid  down  by  Aristotle — how  we  are  to 
vary  the  sources  whence  we  derive  thorn — that  they  should  not  be  farfetched,  sliould  be 
drawn  from  beautiful  objects,  &c.  &c. 

31.  Do  you  ask  them  for  passages  occasionally  to  illustrate  the  definitions  and  descrip- 
tions of  Aristotle  ? — I rarely  ask  them  to  cite  a passage  from  their  own  reading. 

32.  In  what  way  do  you  use  Aristotle’s  Khctoric  ? — First  as  a Greek  book,  to  be  translated 
into  English.  I call  on  each  student  to  account  for  tire  application  of  tho  different  words, 
the  order  of  the  sentences,  the  pcculiai-ities  of  the  style,  the  conjngatimis  of  verbs,  and  tho 
declensions,  as  I should  use  any  other  school  book.  And,  moreover,  I also  aid  them  in 
explaining  the  different  precepts  of  rhetoric  as  I have  stated  in  reply  to  the  last  question, 
and  other  allusions  that  are  incidental  to  logic  ptarticularly,  a knowledge  of  which  is 
essential  to  understand  that  treatise.  What  Aristotle  says  of  tho  rhetorician,  that  to  master 
his  subject,  he  must  be  well  acquainted  with  dialectics,  can  bo  applied  to  tho  art  of 
rhetoric,  as  taught  by  himself — to  understand  it  requires  a general  and  often  a minute 
knowledge  of  logic.  For  instance,  his  definitions  of  s^nywyi),  Trapdcsiyj^a,  and  tlie  distinc- 
tion between  them — again  the  evrBvpni^n  defined  to  be  an  oratorical  syllogism  which  is 
unintelligible  unless  the  student  knows  wliat  is  meant  by  a syllogism.  I ask  what  is  the 
reason  why  the  enthymeme  is  called  an  oratorical  syllogism,  or  why  it  is  more  peculiar  to 
the  orator  than  to  the  logician,  and  more  striking,  though  not  more  persuasive,  than  the 
example. 

33.  Do  you  go  through  the  entire  of  Aristotle’s  Rhetoric  with  the  class? — Not  every 
year.  _ I always  read  the  first  book  treating  of  the  connexion  between  logic  and  rlretoric, 
the  different  kinds  of  oratory,  deliberative,  demonstrative,  and  judicial,  the  somces  whence 
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uth  October,  entliymemcs  can  be  drawn  peculiar  to  each.  Then  I pass  to  the  second  boot,  refrardiii!? 

23  considering  under  that  liead  the  various  passions,  habits,  ages,  and  conditions^of  life 

Her.  D.  Jl-Carthy.  I read  then  the  first  part  of  the  third  boot,  in  which  rules  are  laid  down  for  rhetorical 
diction,  comprising  the  use  of  figures  and  epithets,  the  arrangement  of  words  in  seiitencps 
Miomdco  oflo"i  ■'^^Gther  loose  or  periodic. 

imjKKiiwont  Students  distinguisii  between  the  tlKo-a  and  the  tfr^jxe'iov  in  the  first  'boot 

proper  teaching  of  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  mate  the  students,  always  ignorant  of  logic  when  in  mv  class 
r ctjric.  understand  the  difference.  They  do  not  tnow  when  a proposition  is  said  to  be  in  contin' 

gent  or  in  necessary  matter,  nor  wlicn  a conclusion  is  necessary  and  logical,  or  merely  a 
general  probability.-  Nor  can  they  well  tnow  the  other  divisions,  as  I sa'id,  enuinerated^in 
the  same  cliapter ; the  difference,  for  instance,  between  induction  and  example  • but  I 
explain,  as  well  as  I can,  both  from  the  allusions  in  Parsons’  treatise,  in  which  tho  more 
generally  received  opinion  of  commentators  on  the  “ Organon”  is  well  illustrated— in 
my  lectures  I I'cfor  to  this  edition  particularly— as  well  as  from  other  parts  of  tlie  worts 
of  Aristotle  in  which  e.xamples  are  given  of  both,  and  also  from  the  expositions  in  Dr 
Whatcly’s  Pvhetoric— very  full  indeed  on  the  though  not  at  all  so  satisfactory  on  tho 

3.5.  Do  you  find  that  the  students  can  master  the  expositions  in  Dr.  Wbately?— Yes  I 
am  sure  they  do.  _ Hi.s  rules  and  examples  are,  in  general,  very  easily  understood.  He ’is 
not  as  clear  as  might  be  desired  on  this  subject,  in  cousoquenco  of  crowding  to^'ether  so 
many  different  topics  into  one  chapter.  ® 

_ 36.  Do  you  take  thorn  through  portions  of  the  second  book,  which  deals  with  the  pas 
sions?— Yes,  and  generally  the  different  also;  omitting  only  tho  descriptions  and 
divisions  of  and  their  utility;  tlie  general  topics  regarding  possibility,  amplifica- 
tion, &c.  ^ 

^ ‘ do  you  devote  to  tbo  rhetoric  of  Aristotle  in  your  lectures  ? I read  last 

yo^,  before  Christmas,  Aristotle’s  Rbetoric,  and  a part  of  the  I)e  Corona  of  Domosthenes 
as  Creek  te.xts.  The  greater  part  of  tlic  period  was  occupied  with  tlio  rhetoric  of  Aristotle! 

I brought  in  the  other  work  for  tlie  purpose  of  illustrating  many  of  the  precepts,  and  also 
of  making  my  pupils  familiar  with  tho  greatest  oration  in  any  language.  Knowino-  that 
inany  of  tho  students  have  never  road  the  speeches  of  Demosthenes, "l  am  anxious  to  direct 
their  attention  to  them,  though  I cannot  hope  to  give  a perfect  knowledge  of  them  within 
so  short  a time. 

_ 38.  So  that  you  arc  able  to  finish  the  course  devoted  to  the  study  of  Aristotle’s  Rhetoric 
m about  three  months  ?—Yos,  what  I road.  I do  not  road  in  the  third  book  the  chapters 
ra^euic,  because  we  treat  of  that  subject  in  reading  Quintilian;  and  I think  his  rules 
more  perfect  and  more  fully  explained  tlian  those  given  by  Aristotle,  or  perhaps  any  other 


39.  Do  you  coramenco  your  lectures  in  the  Rhetoric  Class  with  the  treatise  of  Aristotle  ? 
—Sometimes  I liave  left  it  for  the  last  part  of  tho  year,  and  sometimes  I have  commenced 
with  it._  I thjnk,  as  a general  rule,  it  would  be  better  to  commence  with  it;  although  the 
matter  is  difficult  and  too  profound  for  young  men  whoso  minds  are  not  yet  formed  to 
habits  of  deep  study,  yet  tlio  rules  are  very  useful,  and  the  language  is  very  simple. 

49.  You  liavc  stated  that  you  lecture  in  the  second  book  of  Thucydides  ? Yes. 

far stuilents capable  JJP  the  Students  in  your  class  Capable  of  construing,  w'ith  tolerable  accuracy,  a 

nf  cwistncins  that  spcecn  m lliucydidcs;  take  the  speech  of  Pericles,  for  instance,  in  the  second  book? 

•author.  ''CIT  fc'v  wlio,  witliout  preparation,  could  translate  some  passages  in  Thucydides. 

I speak  from  experience,  and  I have  no  difficulty  in  asserting  that  there  are  few,  if  any, 
Greek  writers,  more  full  of  meaning,  more  elliptical,  and  consequently  more  obscure. 
With  the  aid.s_ students  h.avo,  there  are  not  more,  I suppose,  than  five  or  six  who  would  find 
any  difficulty  in  construing  any  chapter  in  Thucydides— that  is,  ascertaining  tho  meaning 
of  tlie  context— not  accurately,  of  course,  or  in  its  whole  bearing,  but  generally,  and  where 
there  is  no  .special  obscurity:  many  would  understand  it  almost  as  perfectly  as  I could, 
with  tlie  same  amount  of  study  and  tlie  same  ordinary  aids. 

42.  Without  the  help  of  a lexicon  ? — No;  but  with  the  ordinary  aids  which  students 
generally  apply. 

43.  Could  they  do  so  without  tho  help  of  a translation  ? — There  is  a largo  number 
of  students  who  could,  with  tho  aid-  of  a lexicon,  and  without  any  translation,  under- 
stand a great  part  of  every  chapter;  but  the  idioms  in  Thucydides  arc -remarkable  for 
being  extremely  difficult:  these  occur  very  frequently,  making  a critical  and  verbal  study 
of  tliat  author  a task  of  vast  labour ; requiring,  moreover,  an  accurate  knowledge  of  his- 
tory; so  that  I tliink  a strident  must  possess  more  than  ordinary  ability,  who,  with  no  aid 
but  his  lexicon,  could  arrive  at  a fair  interpretation  of  every  paragraph  in  Thucydides.  I 
do  not  say  that  any  student  would  catch  the  moaning  of  every  sentence,  even  as  Dr.  Arnold 
has  expressed  it,  or  see  the  full  force  of  an  expression  which  a ripe  scholar,  after  compar- 
ing many  versions,  might  approve ; but  that  they  would  substantially  understand  the 
entire  chapter,  and  be  able  to  follow  the  course  of  the  history  and  the  substance  of  the 
narrative,  with  tho  aid  of  a lexicon. 

Mixlo  of  teaching.  44.  ])„  take  an  Opportunity  to  point  out  the  application  of  the  precepts  in  Aristotle, 
when  you  analyze,  for  instance,  those  speeches  in  Thucydides? — I generally  refer  to 
modern  compositions  rather  than  to  the  works  of  the  ancients,  except  with  regard  to  the 
speeches  of  Doinostlidies  and  yEschincs  of  the  Greek  orators.  The  matter  must  be  well 
uiiderstood  to_  appreciate  the  merits  of  any  discourse.  I could  not  read  much  of  Aristotle 
without  learning  this  important  principle,  and  the  matter  of  an  oration,  clothed  in  tlie 
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kiignage  of  Tlmcydides  often  TOfy  etiSMM,  cm  never  be  familiar  fo  tl,o  young  student  ua  i«5, 
who  works  ills  way  with  his  Lexicon  and  trallslatioll,  I select,  on  tliis  acciimt  nassae™  — 
from  modem  wrters  generally.  At  the  same  time.  I do  refer  to  those  speeches,  for  they 
contain  almost  the  only  specimens  left  ns  of  tlio  oratory  of  that  age,  in  other,  branches  'of 
htoraturc,  the  most  splendid  in  the  history  of  Greece.  I refer  to  them,  also  because  they 
-hate  been  praised  by  all  the  critics  ancient  and  modern,  who  have  cited  them  as  tire 
fiaest  models  of  eloquence  of  the  highest  order.  . ^ 

45.  Iter  instance,  yon  haVe  examples  of  demonstrative  and  deliberative  oratory  in  the 
second  book?— Yes  the  speeches  of  Archidamns  and  Pliornilaii,  and  tlie  speech  of  Poricta 
oncoin-aging  he  Athenians  to  inamtam  their  former  dignity  against  tire  aenressTon  of 
Laoedmmoii,  by  plaeing  before  them  the  result  of  victory  and  defeat,  afford  S»  oxamnll 
of  deliberative  oratory  I could  not  illustrate  the  demonstrative  oratory  as  the  “Z  is 
used  111  the  Rhetoric  by  the  orations  found  in  Tliiioydidos.  It  occurs  to  me  thZis  no 
example  of  demonstrative  oratory  m tire  second  book  of  Thucydides,  The ' declamations 
of  debating  societies  wonld  be  instances  of  this  kind,  as  described  by  Aristotle 

46.  A panep-ical  speech  would  come  midor  the  division  of  " dcmoiistrativo,”  wonld  it 
not,— hot  ontiiely.  The  panegyric  may  have  for  its  object,  not  the  ability  of  the  spcakoi* 

-the  grea  end  of  denioiistrative  oratory-but  tire  merits  of  a victorious  gciieiZ  pS- 
.mstaiico  : sliould  it  bo  of  public  importance  to  know  the  eliaractor  of  that  go“ieral  tlioi,,S 
the  orator  should  dwell,  ni  an  assembly  of  the  people,  on  his  past  vioterios  alono  the 
discourse  would  be.  m truth  a panegyric,  not,  however,  an  example  of  demonZtive 
oratory;  because  here  the  object,  the  sole  object  of  the  speaker,  is  to  display  his  own 
-ability  Qiiintihau  has  justly  observed  this  distinction,  on  the  authority  of  Aristot  e 

Quod  gemis  vit  etur  .Anstotclos  a parte  negotiali  removisso.  ot  id  ejus  iioiiiinis  o, reel  ah 
csteutatioiie  ducituiy  proprmm  est ami  again  ■■  sod  iiiihi  ,V,8„„„j;',reu  tain  dimoZa 
honis  ,|nain  ostcntationis  vim  habere  vuletiir,  ct  raultum  ah  illo  .yegrevr.™  dZ  orc  ” 

Aristotle  himself  lays  down  expressly  that  the  wliole  end  of  demo.istracL  eratoiyre  °aids 
the  deoisioii  ol  the  unconcerned  spectator  as  to  the  powers  of  the  orator  i 81  V ° — 

huvdfiliiis,  d OsaipoQ.  ’ ' '/C 

47.  Are  not  the  IVmros  and  connected  with  the  demonstrative  ? — The  censure  and 
rsc-loth  ; the  nnain  object  being  still,  not  the  proof  of  any  assertion  LthiZnore 
thantl  o ability  of  the  speaker ; 1 can  conceive  a demonstrative  oration  witliont  oillior-  for 
example,  let  the  theme  be  the  mere  legal  question.  uDid  Demosthenes,  in  the  ceSratS 
oialwii  on  the  Crown,  cite  the  law  fairly  ?”  the  end  being,  not  so  miicli  to  ascertain  the 
truth,  as  to  tost  the  oloqtieiice  and  show  forth  tlie  talent  of  the  speakers  I would  ckss 
the  discourses  uiider  the  lie.aa  of  doiirenstrative  oratory  as  midorstood  bv  Aristotio  Such 
hleiary  contests  wore,  we  know  from  lihstory,  very  frequent  in  ancient  Greece,  Exldbitions 
of  tins  Lind  weie  as  usual  at  the  Olynijnc  g,anics  as  the  gymnastic  exercises  Even  the 
greatest  poets  deemed  it  tire  highest  honour  to  win  tire  jirizes  at  tlicso  national  festivals 
I am  of  opinion,  tlion,  that  praise  and  censure  are  mentioned  by  Aristotle  as  the  end  of  the 

tivf  Zi°  *ha‘ division  of  Aristotle  into  dolibevativo,  judicial  and  deinoiistra 

mricr  Tc  dZonsStive  i ‘f  “ tT  P'y'fd.ngs),  it  would,  I presumo,  bo  classed 
for  its  Z 1 ■ '“i  I conceive,  at  tire  samo  time,  that  a jaiiegyrio,  Jiaviiig 

to  t o Pvactical  improveinent  at  jirosent,  or  at  a future  period,  niiglit'hc  reduced 

‘ a":,LirensZt're 

man  tlicf  11  ! •’  ’ ot  reconiraendmg  tho  character  of  a particular  states- 

Ziie  splZ't deliberative,  if  tZ  iiiZ  ol^t 

dcsciaZpnblic  rtteiZn  o 1 re  f “ f ‘■'“I  statesman  were  such  that  tlioy 

timugh  tl  e Zoic  moZ  r ll  “ ‘i“?  i>»  "-as  "tertliy  of  public  coiitidoiice, 

speak  coZren  f Zli ' re  statesman.  It  is  triio,  wo 

‘iiouch  Biiri  Zi  * re  i“’;‘‘  '''“»"s‘“ivo  oratory  as  equivalent  to  panegyrics. 

tiuct  meZL  on  V l>Mlo.sopbical  division  of  Aristotio,  liaviire  dis^ 

i>»  not  to  show  eic?  i '■“'naemg  tho  otlier.  If  tho  main  jnii-port  of  donioiistrativo  oratory 

aiite  will  not  include  fttZlZSire  " ^ ““'““‘“‘I ‘1-  ddiPor- 

%icoIari  iudZuiT,  “f  Tacitus,  do  you  not?— Yes,  I do.  Ills  life  of  “A.,lcota"of 

always  read  ni  ass  ^ *“  “''o  not  those 

"1  on  the  -mZ  • Do  ■"*  »’:  PfTacitiis.  on  the  -•  Germany  ” of  Tacitus, 

51  In  Z Uratorc”  ascribed  to  him. 

^ith  the  iUustrftlAifc  of 'lacitus,  do  you  refer  at  all  to  that  ivorlc  in  connexion  Its  connexion  witii 

illusions  +1  ‘ ‘'^’^cient  geography  of  tho  British  islands? — Ccrtainlv  Anv  t'*c micient geo- 

by  T.ZZ  prZZvZ  “‘Z/f  ‘r  “'■'■T  “ ZiutJ 

‘bo  dictioiuriS  if  re  f satisfactorily,  ni  the  edition  of  Dr.  William  Smith,  editor 
mythology  l„  and  Leman  anliqiiitics,  and  of  ancient  biogTaphy  and 

w-  ms  work,  tire  particular  situations  of  the  different  tribes  in  Sorth  and 
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matj^ooti-i  commission. 


nth  October,  185-3. 
Rer.  D.  M'Carthy. 


Longinus. 


now  fur  masterccl 
hy  students. 


Latin  dictionaries. 


Translation  from 
dictation  in  class. 


Written  exercises. 


South  Wales,  and  the  several  districts  brought  under  subjection  by  the  Roman  arms,  are 
described  very  coiTectly.  I recommend  the  M'ork  of  Dr.  Smith  as  suited  to  young  students. 
I do  not  confine  my  expositions  to  the  matter  contained  in  the  notes  of  any  one  commen- 
tator. 1 collect  information  from  all  the  sources  withiu  my  reach,  and  I explain  my  orvu 
views  with  as  much  accuracy  as  I can  to  the  students  in  class. 

52.  Do  you  wish  to  add  to  your  list  of  books  the  Treatise  of  Loriginus  on  the  Sublime?— 
Yes ; the  list  of  works  read  last  year,  which  I intended  to  submit,  would  not  be  complete 
otherwise. 

53.  Arc  the  students  in  your  class  capable  of  mastering  the  language  of  Longinus  ?— 
The  structure  and  the  words  appear,  at  first  sight,  ratlier  difficult  to  the  students  ordin- 
arily, but  when  they  become  acqutiinted  with  the  style  of  that  writer,  aud  when  their  atten- 
tion is  directed  to  the  circumstance  that  most  of  the  words,  though  apparently  strange, 
are  not  so  in  reality — because  compound  words  are  those  that  appear  most  difficult  in 
Longinus— the  separate  parts  of  which  are  common  in  every  writer— then  they  learn  with 
great  ease  what  seemed,  at  first  sight,  very  obscure.  Show  the  parts  of  every  word,  giving 
thereby  a clue  to  its  precise  signification,  as  used  by  Longinus,  and  it  becomes  simple 
enough  when  explained  in  this  way. 

54.  You  have  not  stated  what  Latin  dictionaries  you  make  use  of? — No;  I use  Stephens’ 
Latin  Thesaurus,  Ainsworth,  Holyoke,  Freund,  Facciolati,  Valpy’s  Etymological  Dictionaiy, 
and  other  works  which  could  not  be  properly  termed  dictionaries,  though  they  serve  as 
such,  aud  are  often  more  useful.  I speak  of  my  own  books,  exclusively,  not  of  those  to 
which  I may  have  access  in  the  pirblic  library,  or  in  the  collections  of  my  colleagues. 

55.  Can  you  state  whether  it  is  the  fact  or  not  that  every  student  has  a Latin  dic- 
tionary of  some  kind  or  other  in  his  possession  ? — I can  only  give  the  same  reasons  I gave 
before”.  As  an  exercise  in  class,  I ta.ke  a passage  from  some  poet  which  I am  sure  the 
students  could  not  have  read  previously ; I read  it  in  Latin  in  the  class,  and  requu-e  a 
written  translation,  with  allusions  to  the  particular  corrections  that  might,  be  required  as  to 
the  metro  principally  ; for  example,  if  there  be  any  variations  from  tlie  general  rules  for 
the  construction  of  this  kind  of  verse.  I ask  which  line  is  most  perfect,  and  why  ? and 
which  most  deficient,  and  wliy  ? and  sometimes,  to  test  their  knowledge  of  prosody,  I 
change  a -vvovd,  inserting  one  of  the  same  number  of  syllables,  with  the  penultima  short, 
instead  of  one  that  has  the  penultima  long.  I can  not  understand  how  any  student  could 
prepare  such  an  exercise  without  the  aid  of  a dictionary.  It  is  true  I can  not  infer,  for 
certain,  that  each  student  is  provided  with  his  own  dictionary,  though  I thiuk  it  very 
probable. 

56.  Do  you  ever  give  advice  to  any  particular  individual  student  as  to  supplying 
deficiencies  that  may  be  apparent,  or  encouraging  those  who  have  particular  talents  ? — 
Yes,  I have  many  opportunities  of  doing  so-  of  which  I avail  myself  frequently.  Every 
student’s  name  is  inserted  in  his  composition.  If  any  student  deserves  to  be  encouraged 
particularly,  I may  express  my  satisfaction  in  a marked  W'ay,  after  reading  his  com- 
position, without  mentioning  his  name.  To  incite  him  sometimes  to  greater  exertion, 
or  otliers  to  emulation,  I announce  the  writer’s  name  publicly  in  class.  Ou  the  other 
hand,  when  it  becomes  mj'’  duty  to  reprove  what  could  not  he  said  with  qjropriety  at  a 
private  interview  witli  the  student,  may  be  said  often,  with  effect,  of  the  unlaiown  writer, 
without  wounding  his  feelings.  I have  spoken  in  private  to  students  in  some  few  instances, 
when  such  admonition'  was  necessary. 

37.  Do  you  recommend  the  use  of  particular  books  occasionally? — Certainly,  on  every 
subject.  I liave  no  difficulty  in  referring  to  the  best  translations  and  the  best  editions — those 
whicii  they,  of  course,  could,  with  their  means,  supply  themselves  with.  There  are  few  works 
of  note  in  the  J5nglish  language  connected  with  classical  literature,  either  history,  antiqui- 
ties, or  grammar,  from  which  I have  not  read  passages  occasionally,  more  for  the  purpose 
of  making  thorn  known  to  the  class  than  for  the  value  of  the  dissertation  I cited. 

58.  Is  it  your  practice,  occasionally,  to  dictate  portions,  either  of  a Greek  or_  Latin 
author,  which  you  are  not  lecturing  upon,  and  then  to  take  your  class  by  surpris^by 
requiring  them  to  bidng  you  a translation  into  English  prose  on  the  next  occasion  ? — Yes; 
every  3^ar — during  the  class  oven.  It  is  not  that  they  have  an  opportunity  of  preparing 
the  translation  when  they  choose ; they  prepare  in  class,  where  I can  observe  wliether  any 
student  gets  aid  from  another. 

59.  How  often  is  that  done  during  Icctuie? — Not  more  than  four  or  five  times  ev^ 
year.  One  or  two  exercises  in  Greek  of  that  kind,  and  one  in  Latin,  and  this  with  rete- 
rence  to  the  particular  object  I mentioned  already.  There  is  scarcely  any  Latin  prose 
which  most  of  our  students  could  not  translate  with  great  ease  with  the  aid  of  a dictiona^, 
and  without  any  aid  whatever,  generally.  The  most  talented  of  the  students — those  w o 
get  premiums — would  be  able  to  translate  any  ordinary  passage  in  any  poet.  The  grea 
object,  then,  of  the  Latin  exercise — the  only  one,  indeed,  I propose  to  myself — is  to  ascer- 
tain that  they  are  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  prosody  and  Latin  verse.  Hence 
this  test  is  applied  more  commonly  to  ascertain  theh-  proficiency  in  the  Greek  language. 

60.  The  object  of  my  question  was  to  ascertain  how  often  you  made  the  students  ivri 

upon  a subject  that  you  suggested  or  dictated  ? — I have  explained  that  I give  one  exercis 
every  week ; one  in  Greek,  tliis  week,  one  in  Latin,  the  next,  then  an  English  transla  on, 
and  so  on,  alternately.  There  is  scarcely  a week  in  the  year,  except  some  short  tune  be  or 
the  examination,  in  whicli  the  students  do  not  write  on  some  subject.  . 

61.  What  is  done  individually  between  yourself  aud  tlie  students  when  - 

performed  ? — Having  read  these  compositions  in  private,  and  coiTected  them,  1 read  s 
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of  them  in  public.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  ascertain  wliethcr  any  student  in  the 
class  might  not  have  omitted  to  give  me  the  vriittcii  exorcise.  I first  ascertain  that,  I then 
read  the  exercises  in  ray  room,  correct  them,  and  afterwards  read  them  in  the  class,  with 
the  corrections  that  I have  made,  and  suggesting  others  that  may  occur  to  me,  where  I 
think  them  necessary;  announcing  or  suppressing  the  name  as  1 think  proper, 

62.  Upon  the  first  occasion  that  it  occurs  in  your  class,  what  do  you  do  ? — Suppose  I 
select  a passage  from  some  Homan  history,  I dictate  at  one  class  teii  or  twelve  lines  in 
Em^lish  from  that  work.  The  students  take  the  dictate  to  their  rooms,  and  prepare  the 
translation  during  the  usual  study  hours.  They  come  to  me  at  the  next  class  and  give  me 
the  written  compositions  in  Latin  or  Greek  as  the  case  may  he.  I take  those  translations 
to  my  room,  first  ascertaining  whether  there  be  any  wanting,  secondly  whether  any  of  the 
translations  have  been  transcribed  from  those  of  their  fcllow-studonts.  I endeavour  to  cor- 
rect as  well  as  I can  all  the  defects,  whether  they  regard  the  collocation  of  words,  the 
propriety  of  expression,  the  rules  of  syntax — often  comparing  one  essay  with  another. 
I read  them  as  soon  as  possible  in  class,  first  as  they  have  been  given  to  me,  and  secondly, 
with  my  corrections,  stating  the  reasons  and  the  general  rules. 

63.  Do  you  read  eacli  of  them  ? — Not  always,  only  some. 

64.  How  many  do  you  read  ? — Sometimes  ten,  sometimes  not  more  than  four  or  five. 
When  I cannot  read  as  many  as  I should  wish,  I announce  tlie  names — perhaps  fourteen  or 

fifteen of  the  gentlemeu  who  have  been  most  successful.  The  number  depends  very  much 

on  circumstances,  on  the  length  of  the  compositions,  the  time  at  my  disposal,  &c. 

65.  In  reading  them  what  do  you  do  ? — Having  corrected  them  as  well  as  I can,  I road, 
first,  the  original  translations  in  class ; secondly,  the  corrected  translations,  cxjjiaining  why, 
for  instance,  I change  this  word,  the  arrangement  of  that  sentence  ; noticing  tire  prevailing 
defect  of  the  writer,  together  with  giving  any  advice  that  may  apply  to  his  studies 
generally. 

66.  How  mauy  of  those  exercises  do  you  receive? — Of  course,  one  from  every 
student. 

67.  What  is  the  numl)or  of  the  students? — I suppose  on  the  average  about  fifty. 

68.  And  you  read  from  about  eight  to  ten  of  them  ? — The  number  will  vary,  as  I said  ; 
I remember  to  have  read  twenty  or  thirty  when  the  exercise  was  short  and  the  time,  often 
veiy  limited,  was  not  necessarily  given  to  other  studios.  If  tho  compositions,  English 
translations,  particularly  fill  tlirce  or  four  pages  of  letter  paper,  it  is  clear  I should  interfero 
too  much  with  themther  duties  of  tlie  students  by  reading  more  then  four  or  five.  On  all 
occasions  I am  supposed  to  read  all  over  very  diligently  in  my  room,  which  I cannot  do 
always,  I admit.  It  is  very  probable  that  tho  correction  of  compositions  is  the  rao.st  onerous 
duty  I have  to  dischai’ge,  because  1 feel  that  ray  other  studies  are  a source  of  improvement 
wliich  I cannot  find  here. 

69.  Assume  that  they  arc  all  road ; you  then  read  out  about  eight  or  ten  which  yoii  have 
coitected  ? — Y es,  I read  them  first  without  the  corrections.  I point  out,  afterwards,  a parti- 
cular sentence,  which  requires  to  be  corrected,  because  the  spelling  is  defective,  or  the 
arrangements,  because  a word  is  applied  improperly,  or  because  the  whole  sentence  is 
wanting  in  energy  and  harmony.  I suggest  every  change,  in  one  word,  which  the  different 
merits  of  the  compositions,  varying  with  the  acquirements  of  the  writers,  seem  to  demand, 
from  a change  in  the  number  or  gender  of  a noun  or  tense  of  a verb  to  a change  in  the  place 
a particle  or  of  a foot  in  a idiy  thmical  period.  I notice  tlie  general  rule  applicable  in  a like 
case,  and  compare  the  sentence  before  me  ivith  others  similarly  constructed  found  in 
classical  authors,  or  written  by  other  students  or  by  myself,  if  I thought  I could  expiross  the 
meaning  more  clearly. 

70.  Does  this  occur  once  every  week? — Yes,  about  that:  sometimes  an  idle  day  might 
happen  to  intervene,  or  the  examinations  may  be  near  at  hand,  when  X allow  more  time 
for  revision. 

71.  Is  this  done  both  in  Greek  and  Latin  ? — It  is  done  in  Greek,  and  Latin,  and  Eng- 
lish— written  translations  from  Latin  authors  generally  in  tho  last  instance. 

72.  In  English  what  does  the  student  do  ? — He  writes  an  English  translation  of  a Latin 
author.  Suppose  I select  the  preface  to  tlie  -4th  book  of  Quintilian  ; the  speech  of  Agri- 
cola, in  his  life,  by  Tacitus ; a chapter  in  the  “ De  Oratore  ” of  Cicero — every  student  writes 
an  original  translation  of  tho  jiassago,  which  is  given  to  he  corrected  and  read  in  class,  if  I 
think  proper. 

73.  Ill  all  these  cases  do  the  students  take  to  thoir  rooms  what  you  dictate,  and  bring 
you  a translation  the  following  week  ? — When  translating  from  Latin  or  Greek,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  all  I have  to  do  is  to  point  out  the  particular  piassagc,  not  to  dictate. 

74.  Do  the  students  take  to  their  rooms  wliat  you  dictate,  and  bring  you  a translation  the 
following  iveek  ? — Always  to  thoir  rooms,  wliotlier  I dictate  or  not.  I intended  to  add  my 
present  answer  in  reply  to  tho  last  question,  after  explaining  how  it  was  the  subject  was 
proposed. 

7o.  How  soon  after  the  day  on  ivhich  you  dictate  to  them  do  they  bring  you  the  trans- 
lation ? — One  day,  at  least,  intervenes.  On  Tuesday  evening,  at  second  class,  I often  select 
Blatter  for  the  exorcise  to  be  given  to  rao  on  the  Thursday  following. 

76.  Do  you  ever  call  upon  a student  to  make  a translation  in  class,  without  taking  the 
^hjeetto  his  room  ? — Except  in  tho  two  instances  which  I hare  mentioned — first,  translating 
Greek  into  English ; and  secondly,  translating  Latin  into  English.  1 do  not,  as  a general  rule, 
call  on  the  students  in  class,  to  translate  English  into  Latin.  I do  not  romemher  many 

a>  2 
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MATNOOTH  COMMISSION. 


iith  October,  1853. 

liT 

Hev.  D.  M'Carthy, 


Lectures  iii 
t'cometry. 


Mode  of  conducting 
geometry  lecture. 


Diirrc’s  treatise  on 
geometry. 

How  far  it  coincides 
Willi  Kuclid. 


Mode  of  demonstra- 
tion in  class. 


iiistances.  To  adopt  tliat  plan,  tvould  relieve  me  from  mucli  labour,  but  then  it  annears  to 
be  attended  with  much  inconvenience,  for  the  students  will  thus  have  the  proper  time  for 
study,  before  class,  entirely  at  tbeir  own  disposal,  and  the  time  of  class — devoted  nronerlv' 
I tliink,  to  interrogation  and  exposition — will  be  given  to  study.  i i }. 

77.  You  also  give  lectures  ill  geometry,  do  you  not? — Yes. 

7 8.  Ilotv  many  lectures  in  a week  do  you  give  ?— I could  not  say  exactly ; if  an  exerciV 
is  given  in  Greek,  or  in  Latin,  or  in  English,  on  Tuesday  evening,  at  second  class  to  hr.- 

prepared  for  the  next  day — as  Wednesday  is  not  one  of  my  class  days that  will  form 

matter  for  the  first  class  on  Thursday.  I receive  the  exercises  then  at  the  class.  On  the 
one  hand,  I cannot  expect  the  students  to  bo  prepared  in  any  other  matter;  on  the  other 
I could  not  be  expected  to  read  them,  and  correct  them,  at  least  with  the  precision  T 
should  wish,  without  any  previous  preparation : being  very  unwilling  to  suggest  cortec- 
tions,  when  1 have  not  carefully  studied  the  compositions  beforehand.  It  is  only  oii 
such  occasions  that  I give  lectures  in  geometry,  when  I receive  a written  composition  from 
each  student.  ^ ‘ 

79.  IIow  many  clays  in  a iveek  do  the  students  receive  a lecture  in  geometry  ? Pm- 

haps  at  otic  class  oacli  week,  or  one  day  in  a forfcniglit.  Tlic  confusion  whicli  I suspect  mv 
last  answer  might  occasion,  is  owing  to  the  fact,  that  “ days  and  classes  ” are  taken  to  have 
the  same  meaning.  According  to  our  usage,  devoting  a day  to  any  particular  siibicct 
means  two  classes.  Half  a clay,  then,  each  week  to  lecture,  or  one  class  to  lecture  and  one 
to  interrogation,  would  be  very  near  the  truth. 

80.  About  two  lectures  ? — Yes,  each  week,  including  all  the  time  in  whicli  I explain  or 

interrogate  in  class.  Taking  the  average  of  the  whole  year,  three  classes  every  fortnierht 
would  be,  I think,  exactly  tlic  time  given  to  this  subject.  ® 

81.  In  what  manner  do  you  conduct  your  lecture  on  geometry  ? I go  to  the  black 

board  myself,  and  explain  every  proposition,  one  after  another,  illustrating  each  fully  as  it 
is  in  tlic  treatise,  directing  attention  to  any  particular  defect  that  I believe  to  exist  in  the 
order  of  demonstration  or  in  the  demonstration  itself.  ’ " 

82.  Has  every  student  a copy  of  his  own  of  the  work  on  geometry  in  which  you  lecture’ 

— \VTiilc  I lecture,  every  student  has  the  treatise  in  his  hand ; one  individual  injc^ht  escape 
my  notice.  ® 

83.  Do  you  state  before  the  class  upon  what  special  subject  in  geometry  your  lecture  will 
be? — Always.  The  course  of  lectures  is  continuous — in  the  order  of  the  treatise.  When 
I am  to  lecture  is  well  understood,  or  I give  exjircss  notice  beforehand,  saying,  you  will 
require  to  look  over  the  treatise  of  geometry,  as  I intend  to  explain  the  subsequent  part  at 
such  a class,  or  it  is  understood  from  the  usual  exercise  given  before  the  exposition, 

^ 84.  Does  Darre’s  Treatise  on  Geometry  contain  less  or  comprise  more  than  Euclid’s 
Moments  of  Geometry?— I have  taken  notes  of  the  propositions'that  are  like  and  unlilce 
m both,  and  I have  marked  those  on  the  margin  of  the  copy  I use  myself.  I should  say 
that  ill  the  first  boolc  there  are  not  more  than  six  propositions  that  are  not  contained,  at 
least  equivalently,  in  our  treatise  of  geometry.  It  might  bo  very  difficult  to  point  out  any 
])roposition  except  the  44th  and  45th  not  readily  deduced  from  the  demonstrations  applied 
by  Darre.  Tiiore  aro  not  more  than  seven  ]jropositioiis,  I think,  in  the  second  book  that 
arc  not  found  in  our  treatise.  I may  mention  the  8th,  9th,  12th,  and  13tli,  which  could 
not  be  easily  proved  by  any  student  confining  himself  to  the  principles  he  has  leai'iicd  in 
my  class.  In  the  third  book,  1 venture  to  say,  there  is  no  proposition  which  any  good 
student  in  ray  class  will  not  prove  without  a moinont’s  hesitation,  and  the  same  is  tme  of 
the  fourth.  Ilioro  is  no  projiosition  in  the  fifth  book  that  is  alluded  to  by  Dane  expressly, 
ihe  doctrine  of  proportions  is  treated  of  in  our  algebra.  Wood’s  editions.  Dane  introduces 
the  principles  of  proportions  frequently,  and  applies  every  proposition  in  the  fifth  book  of 
Ituclid,  and  every  conclusion  therein  is  proved  without  the  prolixity  and  repetition  wliich 
are  commonly  censured  as  defects  in  the  proofs  of  the  fifth  book.  Then  the  sixth  book  is, 
witli  the  exception  of  four  or  five  propositions— as  such  I would  notice  the  foui-'  last 
theorems  contained,  at  least  substantially,  in  our  treatise.  We  have,  besides,  the  doctrine 
of  planes,  not  referred  to  in  the  six  hooks  of  Euclid  ; of  solids — the  five  regular-  sohds, 

the  prism,  the  cylinder,  the  cone,  the  pyramid,  and  the  sphere their  absolute  and 

relative  surfaces  and  solidities ; the  metliod  of  determining  the  approximate  ratio  of  the 
radius  or  diameter  to  tho  circuraferouce,  &c.  &c.  The  order,  I may  observe,  is  quite 
difl'oront.  Tlie  15th  of  the  3rd  is  the  very  first  we  prove,  and  the  33rd  of  the  6th  is  the 

fundamental  truth  on  which  depends  every  demonstration  WG  apply that  sectors  of  equal 

angles  stand  upon  equal  arcs,  and  that,  therefore,  central  angles  vary  as  tho  ai'cs  contained 
by  t!ie  radii  which  form  tho  angle.  Tho.Abbi;  Darre  seems  to  have  imitated  very  closely 
the  celebrated  French  geometer,  La  Croix. 

85.  Does  Darre’s  Geometry  comprise  what  arc  usually  called  conic  sections?— No  ; these 
are  not  read  in  my  class.  It  gives  merely  the  method  of  dotennining  the  surface  of  the 
cone,  its  solidity,  and  the  relation  it  bears  in  both  respects  to  a cylinder  of  the  same  base 
and  altitude,  to  the  sphere  when  inscribed  and  circumscribed,  &e. 

86.  Docs  it  frequently  happen  tliat  you  call  upon  one  of  the  class,  and  require  him  to 
demonstrate  a proposition  on  the  board  ? — Every  proposition  is  demonstrated  openly  in  the 
class  ; and  as  I call  tho  students  almost  indiscriminatcl}',  no  one  Jmows,  at  least,  is  not  sure, 
whether  1 shall  call  Mm  at  that  class.  Each  proposition  is  demonstrated,  not  only  hy  me, 
hut  by  the  students  publicly  in  the  class,  and  the  same  proposition  proved  again  and  again 
at  revisions  by  different  students. 
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87.  Does  the  student  come  down  to  the  board? — Always.  Should  he  fail  to  prove 
any  point,  I often  put  the  same  question  to  others  without  asking  them  to  come  to  the 
board. 

88.  How  many  in  a day  do  that  ? — At  the  last  class  I called  eight  or  nine.  It  is 
necessary  to  call  so  many,  in  order  to  bo  certain  of  their  proficiency,  having  only  one  or 
two  classes  devoted  to  that  subject  every  week. 

89.  In  either  illustrating  problems  yourself  in  geometry,  or  in  requiring  one  of  your 
class  to  do  so,  do  you  use  algebraical  symbols  on  the  board  ? — Ordinarily  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  designating  angles  and  lines.  Then  the  doctrine  of  proportions  is  applied  very 
frequently  in  our  treatise,  after  the  first  pi-oposition  in  proportional  linos — that  lines  drawn 
from  any  point  in  the  side  of  a triangle  ]>aiMlol  to  the  other  two  will  divide  the  three  sides 
into  proportional  parts.  A knowledge  of  decimals  and  of  the  extraction  of  roots  is  required 
in  finding  the  approximate  ratio  of  the  radius  to  the  circumference.  In  short,  the  whole 
tlieory  of  equations,  progressions,  and  variations  must  be  well  understood  to  apply  all  the 
proofs  in  our  text-book. 

90.  Are  all  the  students  required  to  have  mastered  the  elements  of  algebra  before  they 
are  admitted  into  the  class  of  geometry  ? — All. 

9 1 . After  they  have  completed  their  course  in  geometry,  tlioy  pass,  do  they  not,  into  the 
Logic  Class,  whore  they  remain  for  a year? — They  do. 

92.  Then,  in  the  following  year,  they  pass  into  the  School  of  Physics,  do  they  not? — 
Yes,  tliey  do. 

93.  Tliere  is,  therefore,  a complete  gap  in  the  mathematical  course  during  the  year  of 
logic,  is  there  not  ? — There  is,  evidently. 

94.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  advisable  ? — It  strikes  mo  as  a defect.  lam  convinced 
that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  tim  students  leaving  my  class  of  geometry  understand  it 
as  well  as  tiiey  need,  and  many  will  forget  nearly  ■what  they  have  learned,  and  acquire  it 
again  hy  additional  study  in  the  course  of  natural  philoso2>hy. 

95.  In  other  words,  when  they  come  to  the  conclusion  of  your  lectures  they  are  competent 
at  once  to  enter  upon  the  stud}'^  of  plane  and  splicrical  trigonometry  ? — Yes ; perfectly  as 
■well  as  they  will  ever  be. 

96.  Is  it  not  the  fact,  that  the  studies  in  the  Logic  Class  comjjrise  so  large  a field  that  it 
is  impossible  for  a student  to  keeq)  up  liis  knowledge  of  geometry  by  woricing  at  it  in  his 
own  room? — Students  find  it  more  easy  to  revive  their  knowledge  when  studying  in  the 
Natural  Philosophy  Class ; but,  in  my  opinion,  they  can  pay  very  little  attention — scarcely 
bestow  a thouglit  on  the  subject  during  the  logic  year — engaged  as  tliey  must  bo  with 
different  studies.  It  is  a fact,  I believe,  that  no  student  malccs  any  effort  to  keep  up  the 
luiowlodgc  of  geometry  during  the  logic  year.  I speak  from  conjecture,  without  any 
personal  knowledge. 

97.  Sliould  you  tliink  it  advisahloif  the  logic  and  natural  philosophy  Could  be  bracketed 
together,  so  that  after  passing  out  of  your  class,  natural  philosophy  should  be  continued, 
accompanied  by  a certain  portion  of  logic  ? — I think  tliere  would  bo  a great  saving  of  time. 

98.  And  a great  economy  of  human  intellect? — Yes. 

99.  Do  you  thiuk  that  that  alteration  would  be  advisable  and  practicable  ? If  it 

could  be  effected,  it  would  be  very  advisable.  There  is,  however,  a particular  difficulty 
about  combining  the  coiu'se  of  logic  witli  natural  philosophy,  which  is  this  : if  you  suppose 
two  professors  to  be  teaching  the  same  class  at  tlic  same  time  for  two  years,  no  student 
would  finish  the  course  until  he  finished  tliis  biennial  period.  The  same  consequence  would 
follow  ill  the  Theological  Class.  Y"ou  never  would  have  a class  at  the  end  of  each  year 
leaving  the  College,  but  two  classes  at  the  end  of  every  second  year.  I think  that  would 
be  very  inconvenient  as  to  the  arraiigomcnts  on  the  mission.  The  bishops  would  be  very 
unwilling  to  be  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  supqilyiiig  vacant  places  on  the  mission  at 
the  end  of  each  year,  where  deaths  are  so  frequent,  and  often  so  sudden,  from  violent 
disease, 

100.  Suppose  it  applied  only  to  blending  the  logic  and  natural  philosophy  into  one 
school  of  two  years,  would  that  interfere  with  the  supply  to  the  ministry  after  the  theologi- 
cal studies  ? — I think  so,  because  you  must  suppose  that  there  will  be  a sqjace  of  two  voars 
always  hiterveihug  before  a now  class  can  commence  theology,  and,  therefore,  there  will  be 
a space  of  two  years  always  intervening  before  the  same  class  can  finish  theology. 

101.  You  think  that  a person  could  not  enter  the  Theological  Class  until  he  had  passed 
two  ycai-s  in  the  class  that  has  been  described? — Yes. 

102.  At  present  do  persons  enter  the  Natural  Philosophy  Class  who  have  not  been 
taught  at  all  in  the  Logic  Class? — No  ; .,;fhe  difficulty  would  ho,  that  if  you  malcc  two 
classes  go  on  pari  passu,  they  would  bo  t-vvo  whole  years  studying  philosophy,  comprising 
logic,  and,  consequently,  they  could  not  commence  theology  except  at  the  end  of  every 
second  year. 

103.  If  each  student  must  pass  through  the  two  classes  of  logic  and  natural  philosopli}’’, ' 
what  difficulty  would  arise  from  the  same  student  passing  the  same  two  years  in  a blended 
course  ? — None  but  that  I have  mentioned,  tlic  difficulty  of  providing  for  the  ministry  each 
}oar.  You  would  only  provide  for  vacant  places  on  the  mission  at  the  end  of  every  two 

104.  Thoso  vacant  places  would  not  be  supplied  except  by  students  who  had  passed 
irougli  the  theological  coiu-se,  would  they  ? — No ; but  there  is,  at  present,  one  class  which 
mslies  the  course  of  natural  philosophy  each  year,  \vhich  begins  theology  the  next  year,  ' 
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and  so  on  without  intermission  : whereas,  by  the  proposed  arrangement,  two  classes  would 
finish  together,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  the  same  two  classes  should  commence  theoloav 
together,  and  arrive  at  the  same  time  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  four  years  devoted  to 
that  study.  To  make  my  meaning  move  clear,  let  both  classes  be  supposed  to  meet 
together  in  the  beginning  of  this  year,  to  receive  a lecture  in  the  morning  from  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Logic,  and  in  the  evening  from  the  Professor  of  Physics,  and  so  on  each  succeed- 
ing day  during  the  year : at  its  close  both  classes  will  have  read  half  of  each  course.  They 
commence  again  the  next  academical  year  and  study  the  remaining  part — metaphysics,  say 
and  astronomy.  At  the  beginning  of  this  second  year  no  students  entered  the  Theology 
Class ; and  if  foiu-  years  are  given  to  lectures  on  that  subject,  four  yeai-s  hence  we  shall 
have  no  students  completing  the  course — the  first  difficulty  I see  iu  the  proposed  arrau"e- 
ment.  Again,  how  are  we  to  dispose  of  those  students  who  have  passed  through  the 
Rhetoric  Class  in  tlic  first  of  these  years?  There  is  no  Logic  Class  in  the  second  yeai-, 
except  that  engaged  in  the  study  of  metaphysics,  which  tliey  cannot  learn  with  so  much 
profit,  at  least  without  some  Icnowledge  of  logic.  The  proposed  change  would,  it  seems  to 
me,  make  it  necessary  to  divide  the  whole  college  course  mto  biennial  periods:  two  years 
for  classics,  two  for  logic  and  natural  philosophy,  two  for  the  first  and  second  years,  and 
two  for  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  divinity.  Students  would  thus  enter  every  alternate 
year,  only,  and  complete  the  course  every  alternate  year  also.  In  many  respects  this 
plan  might  be  an  improvement,  if  we  could  remove  the  first  objection  I have  stated. 

105.  l)o  you  think  a like  change  might  not  be  effected  in  this  way  free  from  the 
inconvenience  you  have  noticed : the  Logic  Class  reads  half  the  usual  course  under  the 
Professor  of  Logic,  at  the  morning  lecture,  and  the  Physics  Class  reads  the  rest  of  that 
course  under  the  same  professor,  at  tlie  evening  lecture  ; while  tlic  Logic  Class  reads  half 
the  course  of  natural  pliilosophy  under  the  professor  of  that  department  at  the  evening 
lecture,  and  the  Physics  Class  reads  the  rest  of  the  course  under  the  same  professor  at  the 
morning  lecture.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  blond  into  one  school  of  two 
years  both  branches,  teaching  tliem  i\ms  pari  passv,"^ — Yes;  I think  that  any  arrangoinciit 
by  which  a saving  of  time  could  be  effected  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  mind  engaged  for  a 
longer  time  on  tlie  same  subject,  on  tlio  other,  would  advance  the  studies  of  the  College  in 
this  department  very  materially.  I do  not  see  at  present  any  difficulty  against  the 
proposed  plan  except  what  is  incidental  to  every  improvement,  some  inconvenience  at  the 
outset,  When  tlie  new  system  would  be  set  at  work,  one  class,  I think,  slionld  be  kept 
back  a year,  and  that  would  be  a source  of  confusion  for  some  time;  or  some  expedient 
might  ho  used  which  does  not  occur  to  mo  now,  as  this  is  the  first  time  that  I ever  tliought 
on  tire  matter.  I repeat,  I sec  no  difliculty  that  could  bo  urged  against  it,  and  I believe 
it  to  be  a decided  improvement  on  the  present  sj-stem.  If  the  Professor  of  Logic  under- 
took to  teach  in  the  next  year,  for  instance,  half  the  course  usually  road  iu  his  own  class, 
and  half  the  course  of  natural  philosophy,  the  now  system  might  be  applied  after.  I never 
considered  the  plan  now  suggested,  and  I am  unwilling  to  offer  a decided  opinion,  though 
I cannot  see  in  it  any  thing  that  I would  not  recommend. 

lOG.  ^Vould  not  the  circumstance  of  those  tv'o  branches  of  instruction  being  carried  on 
abreast  be  an  advantage,  by  enlarging  the  mind,  and  engaging  it  on  more  than  one 
subject? — It  would  have  a very  good  effect  in  fixing  on  the  memory  the  subject  of  each 
science,  keeping  it  constantly  before  the  mind.  There  would  be  another  advantage, 
not,  however,  of  the  same  moment.  Metaphysics  are,  to  a certain  extent,  a branch  of 
theology  so  nearly  allied  to  it,  at  any  rate,  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  them  con- 
nected more  closely  than  at  present ; and  even  the  habit  of  speaking  Latin,  acquired 
during  the  logic  year,  is  neglected  in  the  natural  philosopby  course,  when  the  subjects  are 
always  treated  in  the  English  language. 

107.  You  have  spoken  of  a reference  to  the  Greek  fathers  as  one  means  of  keeping  up  a 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  ? — Yes  ; I have  said  that  the  frequent  reference  to  the 
early  Greek  fathers  must  servo  to  keep  up  a knowledge  of  the  Greek  language — must  con- 
vince the  student  of  theology,  at  least,  of  its  importance. 

1 08.  Is  there  a frequent  reference  to  Greek  in  general  in  the  divinity  lectures,  so  as  to 
servo  much  in  keeping  up  a knowledge  of  the  Greek  language? — I can  only  speak  from 
my  own  experience.  When  I was  a student,  every  professor  under  whom  I kudiod  cited 
the  Greek  text  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  very  frequently,  whenever  a stronger  ai'gumeiit  or 
a bettor  answer  covdd  be  drawn  from  it.  In  the  Sacred  Scripture  Class  there  was  more 
frequent  reference  to  the  disputed  text,  solving  every  difficulty,  aud  dwelling  on  every 
proof  derived  from  the  construction  of  tiie  Greek  language;  but  in  the  Theological 
Classes,  if  the  Sacred  Scriptures  are  cited,  the  more  general  practice  is  to  quote  the 
text  from  a Latin  translation  of  the  Greek  fathers  whenever  the  true  reading  is  not  dis- 
puted. Even  in  citing  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  when  the  Latin  version  supplies  the  best 
argument  or  answer,  aud  its  fairness  in  reudoring  the  particular  text  is  admitted,  there  is 
no  reference  to  the  Greek. 

109.  Is  tlicre  a reference  to  the  Greek  fathers  occasionally  ? — In  that  way  the  professors 
refer  more  commonly  to  the  Latin  translations,  as  they  are  cited  ordinarily  iu  the  text- 
books, than  to  the  Greek  originals.  Whenever  the  doctrine  they  teach  can  he  proved  more 
irresistibly,  by  alluding  to  the  peculiar  force  of  any  word  in  the  oiigiiial,  the  professors 
explain  it,  though  they  may  not  read  the  whole  context. 

1 1 0.  Then  there  is  not,  practically,  much  iuducement  to  keep  up  the  knowledge  of 
Greek  ? — Except  as  to  the  Sacred  Sciipturo  Class,  or  texts  cited  from  the  Greek  versions 
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of  the  holy  fathers  in  the  Theology  Class;  and  eTcn  hero  the  professors  refer  com-  uj7j  Ocfo?(cr,  1S5;{. 
monly  to  Latin  translations,  those  usually  cited  by  the  divines,  or,  at  most,  wlion  voriiied 
by  themselves — in  the  Benedictine  edition,  for  instance.  Every  student  would  be  Jl'Cartli 

aided  very  much  in  his  interpretation  of  the  Sacred  Writings  by  a correct  knowledge  of  ‘ ‘ 

the  Greek  language,  and  I know,  from  experience,  being  appointed  to  examiire  in  the 
Sacred  Scripture  Class,  that  some  students  understand  very  well  when  the  version  of  the 
Vulgate — the  text-book — differs  from  the  Greek  original,  the  i^ecuhar  force  of  each  read- 
in'^,  even  the  propriety  of  various  Greek  readings,  at  least,  when  their  attention  is  directed 
to  them  by  commentators,  or  by  the  professor.  In  tratb,  every  student  who  aims  at  dis- 
tinction in  liis  class  must  be  competent  to  do  so,  as  the  standard  works  cannot  be  well 
understood  without  this  knowledge,  Take,  for  example,  the  latest  and  best  dissertation  Eeferenees  to  Greek 
on  the  Primacy,  by  Father  Passaglia,  or  the  learned  commentary  of  Estius  on  tlie  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul : in  both  there  is  such  frequent  reference  to  the  Greek,  in  the  scriptural  and  tator's. 
patristical  arguments,  that  I cannot  conceive  how  a student  ignorant  of  the  Greek 
language,  can  collect  the  full  force  of  the  reasoning  often  deduced  from  classical  usage. 

Estius  is  admitted  to  have  been  one  of  the  best  Greek  scholars  that  ever  wrote  a com- 
mentarj'  on  the  Sacred  Writings.  He  compares  every  particle  in  the  Vulgate  with  the 
original,  correcting  the  former  whenever  he  suspects  the  smallest  coiTUption  of  the  text, 
explaining  it  when  doubtful,  and  always  illustrating  it  by  this  collation.  There  is  not  one 
student  ■who  has  any  expectation  of  prizes  that  does  not  study  -with  care  every  page  in 
Estius,  or  some  other  commentator,  as  full  and  as  learned  as  lie  is.  Such  application  must 
tend  to  keep  up  a knowledge  of  Greek,  though  not  ■what  I ■would  desire. 

111.  Iir  what  classes  do  they  advert  to  those  commentators? — In  the  Sacred  Scripture  Instances. 

Class  particularly,  as  I said,  but  in  the  classes  of  theology  also.  The  commentators  always 

refer  to  the  different  versions,  whether  in  support  of  their  own  views,  or  in  replying  to 
the  common  difficulties.  Maldonatus,  for  example,  dwells  frequently  on  the  construction 
of  the  Greek  language  in  his  exposition  of  the  Gospels,  as  does  Estius  in  almost  every 
verse  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  noticing  tlie  minutest  difference  of  meaning  in  the  use  of 
every  particle.  These  commentators  are  cited  very  often  in  the  classes  of  theology,  also, 
and  their  views  explained  by  the  professors. 

112.  What  is  there  in  that  wliich  inculcates  a knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  ? — :It 
occura  to  me  as  the  only  means  left  for  the  encouragement  of  that  study.  It  is  evident  if 
a student  must  know  how  the  Vulgate  differs  from  tlie  original,  how  the  various  readings 
alter  the  meaning,  how  the  strength  of  a proof  or  of  air  objection  rests  on  the  use  of  a 
Greek  w'ord,  this  minute  investigation  will  extend  his  knowledge ; and  if  he  finds,  more- 
over, which  is  a fact,  that  his  chancos  of  premiums  depend  entirely,  or  very  much,  on  his 
progress  in  this  respect,  it  is  evident  there  is  here  the  same  inducement  which  prizes  gene- 
rally present. 

113.  Do  you  consider  that,  for  the  students  at  large,  these  are  sufficient  means  for  Sus-gostion  of  class 

kce])ing  up  a knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  ? — I do  not.  I think  that  one  class  a Greek 

■R'cek  might  be  usefully  given  to  the  study  of  Biblical  Greek  and  of  Biblical  Hermeneutics,  neutics 

for  instance,  by  the  Professor  of  Sacred  Scriptm’O,  who,  I am  told,  would  be  glad  to  under- 
take that  duty. 

114.  You  have  stated  that  great  exertions  have  been  made  to  remedy  the  defect  in  the 
library? — Yes. 

115.  What  exertions  have  been  made  to  remedy  that  defect? — Since  the  year  1845 — I improvements  in  tlio 


can  speak  more  correctly  and  with  better  knowledge  of  that  period,  having  been  very  lE'i-nry  since  i845. 

much  in  the  habit  of  studying  in  the  hbravy,  and  knowing  the  books  very  well — I say, 

since  then  there  have  been  very  valuable  additions  made  to  the  library.  In  the  theological 

department,  for  instance,  the  Annals  of  Baronius  by  Mansi,  Zicgelbavcr’s  Ilistoria  Literaria 

Benedictinoruin,  Baluzii  Miscellanea,  Tornielly  Annales  Sacri,  Evangelium.  Quadruplex 

Blancbim,  Assemannus  Bibliotheca  Oricntalis,  and  other  ■works  not  so  well  known,  except 

to  theologians.  Not  many  have  been  added  in  my  department,  yet  some : llistoriie 

PomauLe  Scriptores,  Thesaurus  Antiquitatum,  by  Grevius  and  Gronovius,  and  several  other 

books  of  great  value,  since  that  period. 

116.  To  what  extent  in  the  number  of  volumes,  and  the  money  expended,  has  this  im-  Kumber  of  volumes 
provement  taken  place? — I cannot  state  exactly,  as  I never  examined  the  accounts  on  this  added. 

head.  I have  no  idea  of  the  number  of  volumes  added.  1 know  that  a good  many  costly 
books  ■were  purchased  at  the  sale  of  the  late  Dr.  Elriugton’s  library,  and  other  valuable 
additions  must  have  been  made,  judging  from  the  change  I have  observed  since  my  appoint- 
ment as  professor. 

117.  Are  those  placed  in  the  library  catalogued  so  as  to  be  ready  for  use? — They  are  Defective  catalogu- 
always  put  up  in  the  library,  but  not  catalogued,  so  far  as  I know. 

118.  Are  they  accessible,  and  ready  for  use? — Yes.  They  are  laid  on  the  shelves, 
where  every  one  may  consult  them. 

j 19.  How  can  they  bo  accessible  for  use  if  they  are  not  catalogued  ? — I could  myself 
(with  the  students,  of  course,  there  will  be  a few  exceptions,)  in  1845,  generally,  without 
Much  difficulty,  except  when  a book  is  removed  out  of  its  place,  consult  any  important 
work  in  the  library,  without  any  reference  to  the  catalogue.  I speak  of  books  used  by 
students  commonly,  and  connected,  therefore,  ■with  their  ordinary  studies. 

120.  Are  all  those  books  properly  described  on  the  back? — Generally  the  title  is  on 
the  back  of  the  book — almost  invariably  at  present. 

1-1.  Of  those  that  have  been  introduced  since  1845  ? — Yes ; even  the  binding  has  been 
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lUU  Oc^,  1833.  groatly  improved  since  tlmt  time  ; s.  great  many  books  Lave  been  newly  bomid  -in  trntb 
13.  l’“s  been  considerably  improved.  ’ 

Rov.  D.M-Cartliy.  ? — Being  iiewly  bound,  they  are  most  distinctlv 

Since  1845,  particularly,  a large  sum  of  money  has  been  spent  in  bincliiie:  the  boft1-«' 
I have  never  spoken  to  the  Librarian  on  this  subject,  and  I give,  therefore  mv 
impressions,  judging  from  the  altered  appearance  of  the  library.  ’ ^ 

1:13.  Tliey  are  not  catalogued  ?— Tliere  is  no  catalogue,  I am  sure,  rvhich  indicates  thf. 
place  of  any  book  in  the  library, 

1 24  Is  not  that  essential  for  ready  reference  ?_For  the  purposes  of  the  students  tbp,r 
know  the  recesses  m which  the  hooks  are  which  belong  to  their  department,  llanv  arp 
very  careful  about  putting  hack  their  books  into  the  proper  places.  ^ 

I2o.  Are  they  always  put  back  cai-efully  into  their  places?— No.  Some  will  bo  found 
to  neglect  the  rule  in  tins  respect. 

126.  Then  how  do  they  get  at  them?— We  have  generally  many  copies  of  hooks  com- 
inonly  leforicd  to  bv  students,  left  usually  m.the  same  recess.  Should  a student  not  find 
there  the  work  he  wishes  to  consult,  he  can  almost  always  get  another  work  on  the  sanm 
subject  to  answer  Ins  purpose  as  well.  There  must,  I admit,  be  some  inconvenience  as 
the  readerZois^°  ^e  thrmvn  aside  where 

JSon”'”'  A IAV,S  "O't.m  tlic  jaamier  in  vvhich  the  books  are  arranged  i> 

A ^reat  deal,  m many  instances,  l articmarly  when  the  hook  is  not  in  commoiiuse 
because  the  works  have  not  been  catalogued,  nor  arranged  according  to  matter  even  You 
might  find  one  volume  of  a book  m one  part  of  the  library,  and^another  volume  three 
recesses  distant  frora  it.  If  you  wish  to  know  where  any  book  is  to  be  found,  not  in  coia- 
likely  to  be  a long  scarcli,  and  often  a fruitless  one. 

41  "7°^  marked  upon  the  back  so  as  to  point  out  the  department  in  which 

they  ought  to  he  placed  ?— iSot  to  indicate  the  place,  but  the  matter  of  the  book 

129.  Do  you  apply  those  observations  to  the  library  of  the  senior  students,  or  to  the 
hbraiy  of  the  junior  students,  or  to  both?— I apply  those  observations  to  the  library  of 
the  senior  students.  01 

130  Do  jour  cLm  avail  tbcmscivos  of  that  library?— No.  They  arc  not  permitted  to 
v,‘, ““"’nnwate  .at  all  with  the  senior  students  for  whose  nse  it  is  intended. 

A 111'  ”^11  iiave  you,  or  not,  any  library  accommodation?—! 

diould  say  that,  even  in  tlie  College  library,  tboro  is  no  accommodation  for  the  students  of 
50  A ^ regret,  as  I said,  their  e.veluaion  from  it  on  that  account. 

llstablisliment,  I was  belter  able  to  judge  of  its  contents;  and 
since  I became  professor  1 have  learned  more  of  the  value  of  books  generally,  and 

sSTcr  'H  t 1°“°  I ™.  Lowover,  now  perfectly 

B.  tisbcd  that  the  public  library  is  badly  supplied  with  modem  works  on  classical  litera- 

mlitmts  if  *i™vr  ^ ’“’‘P  liP  Ptli'iitted  by  every  one  acquainted  with  the 

“>  i^p"-pvpb 

nwlo  In  tl,M  depart-  r m'p  ''“5”  "'‘^P  i‘  PiPCP  > 845  ill  the  classical  department  ?_ 

uirtit  .Inca  ISIS.  j mentioned  before  some  few  works  that  havo  been  added-not  to  any  coiisiderahle  entont, 
luimisbi;  ti  ““  ,1’““'  P P-Pf  ™t  in  that  respect  because  there  was  no  means  of 

Zowi®'  fTf  'iZ’’  “”f  7>'“‘°'’P''  PPPm  ivas  left  was  (lied  up  with  hooks  on 
theology,  iiitendod  for  the  use  of  tho  students  who  were  admitted  to  study  there.  Now 
t at  our  now  lilnmy,  when  bttod  up,  ivill  afford  room  for  this  and  other  improvcmoiits.  1 am 
.M  io  tho  collegiate  .authorities  will  effect  at  once  a chaiigo  that  was  always  so  desirable, 
Iho  now  huildings  being  made  available  in  all  their  parts,  there  will  be  an'oiiportnnitj  of 
piovuimg  library  accommodation  for  the  junior  classes.  ^ ^ 

134.  In  jjoint  of  fact,  there  is  no  library  to  which  the  junior  students  have  access  at 
present  .^-I  am  not  aware  tliat  there  is  a library,  at  least  of  much  value.  There  may  be 
some  books  selected  lately  for  that  piirpose-to  which  my  pupils  have  not  access  as  yet. 

I consider  any  eo  lection  iormed  from  the  College  library,  as  far  as  my  department  is  con- 
cerned utterly  deficient;  because  the  public  library  is  itself  badly  provided  iii  this 
respect.  I would  require  at  least  the  best,  if  not  all,  the  modern  histories  of  Greece  and 
J.omc  which  are  not  dangerous  to  religion,  the  latest  and  best  geographical  and  classical 
dictionaries,  every  standard  work  on  the  literature  of  tlie  ancicuts,  thoir  manners,  insti- 
tutions political  and  religious,  good  editions  of  the  classics,  &c.  Indeed  I know  it  is 
mtciulccl  to  provide  the  best  books  connected  with  literature,  ancient  and  modern,  as 
soon  as  possible,  for  the  use  of  the  junior  students. 

13u.  Hive  you  made  any  representations  to  the  Coniicil  or  the  President  as  to  the 
wmiit  of  a library  for  your  class  ?— Since  1845  there  was  no  possibility  of  mailing  a pro- 
vision. Ibo  Council  and  President,  1 believe,  knew  very  well  there  was  no  libriuy ; buf 
eSoT"  ® remedy  tip  to  tho  iirescnt  moment,  and  already  a change  is  being 

136.  Have  you  made  any  reprosontations  to  the  Trnsfees  as  to  the  want  of  a library  ?— 
No,  1 did  not  because  I thought  it  perfectly  useless.  Since  1845  there  could  bo  no 
improveinoiit,  it  they  were.ever  so  well  disposed,  and  I am  sure  they  are  most  anxious  to 
piovide  tho  nccossary  accoinniodation  for  the  junior  students.  It  may  be  inferred  from 
previous  answers,  that  to  interfere  at  in  all  such  matters  is  no  part  of  my  duty. 


Deficiency  of  college 
library  in  books  c>»' 
classical  literature. 


Sliglit  adililions 


Intontioii  of  prn- 
vicllng  library  for 
junior  classed 
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137.  Were  you  on  the  Dunboyne  foundatioa?_Iwas,  from  June,  1844,  to  November,  1845  im  October  1853 

138.  You  were  elected  professor  in  November,  1845,  were  you  not  ? Yes.  

131).  Were  you  elected  from  the  Dunboyne  Establishment  ? — I was.  I never  left  the  ^3. 

College  to  undertake  the  duties  of  the  mission.  fil'Cartliy. 

140.  Can  you  state,  from  your  own  knowledge,  that  the  students  possess  now  a greater  Increased  supply  of 

number  of  books  than  they  did  when  you  were  a student  ? — Some  of  the  students,  from  Dunboyne 

aU  I have  heard— I have  rarely  entered  their  rooms  since  I have  been  a professor— possess  inSeaseVSant 
more  books  than  they  could  provide  for  themselves  before  with  any  convenience.  I heard,  ^ 

within  the  last  few  days,  of  a sale  of  books  bringing  £20,  and  another  bringing  £60,  a 

small  collection  sold  by  a young  gentleman  going  to  the  Irish  College  in  Paris,  not  the 
enthe  of  his  books.  I bought,  at  one  time,  in  a like  instance,  since  1845,  books  to  the 
value  of  £14,  from  a Dunboyne  student ; not,  of  course,  all  he  had  provided  himself  with, 
hut  such  as  he  might  easily  get  on  the  Continent. 

141.  Were  they  all  on  the  Dunboyne  Establishment  ?— No,  one  was  not.  In  the  first 
instance,  an  ordinary  student. 

142.  Do  you  hap])en  to^  know  in  what  class  the  ordinary  student  was  ? — No. 

143.  Was  he  a student  in  the  senior  department? — I suppose  he  w'as  in  the  senior  depart- 
ment. I do  not  know  that  any  student  in  the  junior  department  has  books  worth  £20. 

I am  sure  very  few  purchase  to  that  amount  during  their  course  in  the  junior  college. 

144.  Do  you  give  any  instruction  at  all  as  to  the  composition  of  sermons  ? — Except  the  No  special  instnic- 

general  precepts  regarding  eloquence,  not  applied  particularly  to  sermons,  but  applicable  compo- 

to  them,  there  are  no  instructions  given  in  my  class  on  sacred  oratory.  All  the  rules  ?f®crmons 

regarding  the  composition  of_a  speech,  as  they  are  explained  by  Quintilian,  by  Cicero,  by  class" 

Blair,  Campbell,  Maury,  Rollin,  &o.,  are  often  cited,  and  illustrated  by  extracts  selected 
from  the  greatest  orators. 

145.  Not  as  to  the  subject  matter  of  sermons,  or  the  mode  of  composing  them? I 

never  expressly  treat  of  the  matter  of  a sermon.  Such  instruction  would  be  more  useful, 

I think,  when  they  are  about  to  engage  in  the  duties  of  the  ministry.  ’ 

116.  Does  it  enter  at  all  into  your  course  to  give  any  instruction  as  to  the  mode  in  which  Nor  in  the  art  of 
a student  should  perform  the  priest’s  duty,  and  convey  instruction  himself  by  means  of  <‘;itec!ietieal  instruc- 
catechctical  communication? — Except  so  far  as  it  falls  under  the  general  precepts  of 
eloquence,  there  is  no  particular  allusion  to  the  subject  in  my  class.  I fear  the  best  rules 
would  not  be  appreciated  at  this  early  part  of  their  course.  To  speak  to  young  men  of 
sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age  on  the  method  of  preparing  sermons,  when  they  can  know 
very  littlo  of  the  matter  that  should  be  introduced,  would  seem  to  me  productive  of  no 
great  benefit. 

147.  Do  you,  in  any  part  of  your  course,  give  instruction  as  to  the  mode  of  teaching  by 
catechetical  means? — No. 

148.  Do  you  instruct  the  students  how  to  examine  in  the  Catechism  ?— No,  that  docs 
not  come  at  all  within  my  province. 

149.  Did  you  receive  any  instruction  of  that  kind  during  your  course  in  the  College  ?— 

The  Professor  of  Rhetoric  did  sometimes,  as  I do,  in  a general  way,  apply  the  rules  of 
eloquence,  taught  by  ancient  writers,  to  this  subject,  reading  passages  occasionally  from 
the  first  sacred  orators.  In  the  theological  classes,  of  course,  all  the  duties  of  the  priest- 
hood and  the  duties  of  the  laity  generally  are  explained ; for  instance,  the  duty  of 
receiving  the  sacraments,  the  dispositions  necessary,  the  moral  obligations  of  every 
Christian,  as  bound  by  the  laws  of  God  and  of  the  Church. 

150.  Were  you  taught  anything  upon  these  subjects  at  Maynooth  ? — Nothing  of  the  No  speci.A  teaching 
manner  ot  instructing  the  people,  except  general  exhortations  to  accommodate  the  style  on  timt  subject  in  ’ 
to  the  aiirerent  capacities  of  the  hearers;  to  instruct  frequently  and  minutely  in  their 

several  duties;  to  show  forth  in  our  lives,  and  in  our  manner  in  the  pulpit  particularly,  by 
earnestness  and  fervour,  our  zeal  in  the  service  of  God  : admonitions  of  this  kind  arc  often 
repeated  in  the  criticisms  on  sermons,  in  the  lectui-es  at  retreats,  and  at  class.  To  learn 
the  matter  of  these  instructions  is  the  end  of  all  the  studies  in  the  College,  more  especially 
ot  bacred  beripturo  and  theology. 

_pl.  Does  it  come  at  all  within  the  province  of  your  lectures  to  distinguish,  by  any 
criterion,  between  temporals  and  spirituals? — No. 

course,  familiar  with  the  doctrine  taught  by  Dr.  Delahogue  in  histrea-  Dr.  DekboRuo-s 
se  jje  Lcclesia  / — I cannot  say  that  I am  very  familiar  with  it ; it  is  some  time  since  I proposition  as  to 
react  that  part  of  the  treatise  ; I may  observe,  in  general,  that  I do  not  know  we  pay  much  power  of 

a eiition  to  it  in  the  College,  regarding  it  in  the  same  lightas  we  do  many  other  questions,  Clmch^ 
olim^  vexata,  but  long  since  finally  settled. 

Eclh?'-  listen  to  this  jiroposition,  “ Christus  Potro  et  successoribus  ejus  aut  Contrary  opinion 

esim  nullain  concessit  potestatem  directam  vel  indirectam  in  llegum  temporalia.”  lias  never  maintained  at 
0 principle  laid  down  by  Dr.  Delahogue  in  that  treatise,  that  the  Pope  has  no  right,  i i 

irectly  or  indirectly,  to  interfere  in  matters  of  a civil  or  temporal  nature,  been,  within  ' *** 

} ur  knowledge,  invariably  maintained  in  the  College  of  Maynooth  ?— I believe  the  doc- 


proposition  has  been  held  by  the  Professors  at  Jlaynooth.  I never 
leflff  I coJ^trary  assertion  being  maintained  at  Maynooth.  I have  no  personal  knoiv- 
Dr^n  subject;  and  my  ow'n  opinion  coincides  fully  with  the  assertion  of 

154°  ^ believe  tliat  the  Pope  has  any  direct  or  indirect  temporal  power, 

knn  acquainted  with  the  doctrine  professed  in  Maynooth,  have  you 

wn  this  doctrine  invariably  maintained? — As  I said,  it  is  outside  of  Maynooth  that 

y 
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liT 

Rev.  D.  M'Carthy. 

No  reason  to 
apprehend  that  con- 
trary opinion  is 
maintained  hy  any 
student. 


Teaching  in  May- 
nooth  on  that 
subject. 


Some  power  in 
temporal  alFairs 
necessarily  belongs 
to  tlie  ecclesiastical 
authority. 


Mode  of  teaching  on 
th.at  subject. 


Directive  power  of 
the  Pope. 


Tlie  Pope's  power 
spiritual  in  its  end, 


there  is  any  discussion  on  the  subject,  as  far  as  I hnow.  In  Maynooth  I,  for  one,  never 
thought  of  it  till  the  Commission  opened.  I have  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  proposition 
laid  down  by  Dr.  Dekhogue,  and  I doubt  not  the  professors  hold  the  doctrine  proved  in 
the  text-book. 

155.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  state  to  the  Commissioners  whether  you  have  any 
reason  to  apprehend  that  a contrary  principle,  or  a principle  in  any  degree  conflicting 
with  that  maintained  by  Dr.  Delahogue  in  the  proposition  that  has  just  been  read  to  you, 
is  entertained  by  any  of  the  students  at  Ma3Tiooth? — I never  heard  any  student  express 
even  an  opinion  upon  that  subject.  I have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  a contrary  principle 
would  be  held  by  any  of  the  students  of  Maynooth. 

156.  Is  this  matter  made  the  subject  of  distinct  instruction  at  Maynooth  ? — The  proposi- 
tion read  is  laid  down  in  the  treatise  on  the  Church  by  Dr.  Delahogue,  which  is  the  class- 
book  ; and  is  made,  I suppose,  the  subject  of  distinct  instruction  generally.  I speak  of  my 
own  experience,  I recollect  having  read  the  Church  treatise,  and  except  a passing  notice 
that  I cannot  call  to  mind,  on  this  matter  there  was  no  instruction  by  the  professof. 
During  the  year  the  professors  were  changed,  and  some  confusion,  as  is  usual,  with  loss  of 
time,  was  the  result  of  that  change.  I am  sure  if  my  professor  held  opinions  at  variance 
with  the  principle  asserted  in  this  proposition,  he  did  not  teach  the  opposite  doctrine.  I 
think  it  right  to  add,  that  other  parts  of  the  tract,  in  themselves  very  important,  such  as 
the  whole  matter  regarding  tradition,  were  not  made  the  subject  of  instruction  during  that 
year,  owing,  in  both  cases,  to  want  of  time,  in  consequence  of  the  change  I have  referred  to. 
I give  my  own  impressions — I cannot  attest  what  I do  not  know.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  I 
have  any  difBculty  whatever  in  assenting  to  the  proposition  laid  down  by  Dr.  Delaliogue — I 
have  not.  I have  some  difficulty,  I admit,  about  adopting  it,  if  it  be  understood  to  imply 
what  you  express,  “ that  the  Pope  has  no  right,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  interfere  in 
matters  of  a civil  and  temporal  nature;”  if  you  mean,  thereby,  that  the  spiritual  power 
has  nothing  to  do,  on  any  possible  occasion,  with  temporal  matters,  and  can,  in  no  wise  of 
at  all,  even  in  the  exercise  of  spiritual  power,  and  under  pain  of  spiritual  penalties  only, 
affect  worldly  matters,  which  I believe  not  to  be  time,  as  I beheve  that  the  temporal 
power,  however  distinct,  has  something  to  do  with  spiritual  matters.  It  would  be  the 
duty  of  the  civil  power  to  suppress  any  religious  society  that  teaches  principles  subversive 
of  all  social  order,  and  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  condemn,  by  its  authority, 
any  unjust  traffic,  dangerous  to  public  morality.  I cannot  admit,  then,  that  the  Pope  has 
no  riglit  to  interfere,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  matters  of  a civil  or  temporal  nature.  He 
does  interfere,  when  he  condemns  usury,  wlien  he  prohibits  the  clergy  from  engaging  in 
mercantile  pursuits,  and  in  many  other  instances  where  his  right  could  not  be  questioned 
without  condemning  the  practice  of  the  universal  Cliurch.  I cannot  assent  to  aU  the  parts 
of  the  first  question  put  to  me,  when  I advert  to  the  manner  in  which  you  soem  to  under- 
stand Dr.  Delahogue’s  proposition,  though  I agree  in  admitting  his  [principal  assertion. 
Render  the  proposition  thus ; “ The  Pope  has  not  any  temporal  or  civil  jurisdiction  or 
sovereignty,  direct  or  indirect,  within  these  realms,”  as  in  the  oath  of  allegiance  I have 
taken,  and  I will  admit  at  once  all  that  is  expressed  in  the  question  put  to  me.  I am 
convinced  this  is  the  meaning  of  Dr.  Delahogue’s  statement ; not  that  the  Church  “ has 
no  right,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  interfere  in  matters  of  a civil  or  temporal  nature.” 
Suppose,  as  a confessor,  I tell  a servant  he  must  restore  the  stolen  property  of  his  master, 
do  I not  interfere  indirectly  in  a temporal  matter  ? Whenever  there  is  an  offence  against 
the  divine  law,  whether  that  he  a violation  of  tlie  rights  of  property  or  otherwise,  the 
spiritual  power  will  condemn  it  by  its  teaching  and  prevent  it  by  its  spiritual  authority. 

157.  Was  this  subject  made  matter  of  distinct  discussion  and  enforcement  on  the  part 
of  the  professors  ? — It  has  so  happened  that  the  “ Church”  never  formed  matter  of  examina- 
tions in  the  class  I attended.  I cannot  answer,  tlien,  for  the  professors  generally.  I do  not 
remember  what  tlie  professor  with  whom  I read  taught  me,  but  it  is  very  likely  I should 
remember  if  he  taught  the  opposite  doctrine.  The  impression  left  on  my  mind,  after  some 
reflection,  is,  that  the  proposition,  with  other  parts  of  the  treatise  far  more  important,  I 
think,  were  excluded  from  the  course  from  want  of  time. 

158.  Was  it  ever  treated  as  a doctrine  which  had  been  discussed  at  different  times  in 
the  history  of  the  Church  in  different  countries,  but  which  was  understood  in  a different 
way  either  now  or  in  this  country? — I suppose  every  professor,  wlien  treating  that  subject, 
states  distinctly  the  opinions  of  theologians,  what  was  meant  by  direct  temporal  power, 
and  what  was  meant  by  indirect  temporal  power;  putting  forward  some  of  tlie  arguments 
in  favour  of  both  views ; refuting  them  separately ; and  finally,  supporting  the  doctrine 
assorted  in  the  treatise,  by  the  reasons  therein  adduced,  as  well  as  by  others  propounded 
by  Catholic  writers.  I should  be  afraid  myself,  that  the  indirect  power,  which  you  deny, 
would  bo  understood  to  imply  sometimes  that  the  spiritual  power  had  no  authority  of 
deciding  upon  any  point  which  could  concern  even  the  temporal  welfare  of  the  people,  or  in 
any  wise  affect  temporal  matters.  To  hold  that  the  Pope  has  “nothing  to  do,  in  any  instance, 
with  temporal  affairs,”  seems  to  me  utterly  at  variance  with  the  first  principles  of  Catholic 
doctrine.  He  has  a directive  power,  it  is  evident,  by  virtue  of  his  spiritual  authority. 

159.  It  was  distinctly  laid  down  to  you,  was  it  not,  that  the  Pope  had  no  power  to  inter- 
fere with  the  allegiance  of  subjects  under  any  ckcumstances  ? — Certainly ; no  power 
whatever  to  absolve  subjects  from  their  allegiance. 

160.  Or  to  interfere  with  the  political  affairs  of  nations  ? — Unless  an  occasion  arose  m 
which  a moral  obligation  existed  as  to  the  line  of  conduct  which  citizens  should  adopt. 
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His  opinion,  even  then,  he  cannot  enforce  by  any  temporal  penalty,  as  his  power  is 
gphitual  in.  its  source,  iu  its  end,  and  in  its  sanction.  I hold  in  general  that  the  state  is 
perfectly  independent  of  the  Pope  in  all  pohtical  matters,  because  these  refer  to  the  tem- 
poral welfare  of  the  people,  and  to  civil  government,  not  to  tlieir  spiritual  welfare,  nor  to 
the  worship  of  God. 

161.  Do  you  recollect  that  that  part  of  the  treatise  of  Dr.  Delaliogue,  in  which  the 
proposition  referred  to  is  laid  down,  was  announced  by  the  Professor  of  Theology  as  a 
proposition  to  be  embraced  by  the  students  ? — 1 do  not  reineinher  that  my  professor  dwelt 
on  the  subject  at  all.  Perhaps  he  alluded  in  a passing  way  to  it. 

162.  But  in  alluding  to  it  did  he  point  it  out  as  a thing  to  be  taught  to,  and  understood 
by  the  students  ? — If  he  taught  any  doctrine  ]ie  taught  that,  and  he  did  not  teach  doctrine 
opposed  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  that  proposition. 

163.  Is  your  own  habitual  opinion,  derived  from  your  instruction  at  Maynooth,  in  confor- 
mity with  that  proposition  ? — Jly  own  opinion,  as  formed  from  my  own  reading  entirely, 
and  not  from  the  instruction  I receh'ed,  is,  that  that  proposition  is  true,  in  the  sense  in' 
which  Dr.  Delahogue  held  it,  but  uot  in  tlio  sense  in  which  it  is  sometimes  taken — the  view 
whicli  seems  to  mo  quite  opposed  to  the  principles  of  Catholic  faith,  which  I have  refused 
to  adopt  from  the  beginning,  that  the  Pope  has  never  “directly  or  indirectly  anything  to  do 
with  temporal  matters.”  The  obligation  which  I am  under  of  reading  the  office,  will 
take  up  my  time  which  I may  often  devote  profitably  to  some  secular  pursuit — a tem- 
poral matter,  therefore — and  the  Pope  has  a direct  power  of  ordering  me  to  read  it  not- 
withstanding, not  to  occupy  myself  in  temporal  concerns  and  worldly  ambition  while 
engaged  in  that  duty,  hlany  better  examples,  sanctioned  by  the  practice  of  the  Church  in 
every  age,  may  bo  adduced  to  the  same  effect. 

164.  Does  that  proposition  embrace  tbe  opinion  wbich  you  have  adopted  from  your 
studies  at  Maynooth,  and  from  the  studies  which  you  have  pursued  since  yoil  have  been 
there? — I understand  that  proposition  to  exclude  any  right  to  direct  or  indirect  temporal 
power  on  the  part  of  the  Pope — and  as  such  I hold  it.  As  I said  before,  I hold  it  in  the 
sense  in  vvliich  Dr.  Delahogue  held  it.  I am  no  advocate  of  the  direct  temporal  power  -which 
gives  the  Pope  tlie  same  authority  over  kings  as  over  bishops,  nor  of  the  indirect  temporal 
power  wliich  in  extreme  cases,  and  for  the  sake  of  religion,  is  the  same  in  effect  as  the  direct 
power ; but  I do  not  hold  it  in  this  sense  in  which  we  arc  sometimes  believed  to  maintain 
the  proposition,  meaning  that  the  Pope  could  not  interfere  with  temporal  matters,  directly 
or  indirectly,  that  is  to  say,  at  alt — by  virtue  even  of  his  spiritual  authority,  and  by  spiritual 
penalties  only.  Tbougli  I admit  Dr.  Delahogue’s  proposition,  I cannot  admit  your  trans- 
lation, nor  the  sense  which  it  conveys. 

165.  Has  he  any  thing  to  do  with  the  temporal  rights  of  the  sovereign? — Ho  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  legitimate  rights  of  the  sovereign:  he  cannot  alienate  them,  he  cannot, 
restrict  them,  he  cannot  ti'ansfer  crowns  and  sec])tres  with  the  unlimited  authority  with 
•which  he  disposes  of  ecclesiastical  dignities — iu  other  words  he  has  no  direct  temporal 
power;  lie  cannot  for  the  sake  of  religion  and  for  any  spiritual  end,  however  desirable, 
dispose  summarily  of  the  rights  of  the  sovereign — in  other  words,  he  has  no  indirect 
temporal  power.  At  the  same  time,  though  I deny  the  Pope  the  privilege  of  controlling 
the  temporal  authority  of  princes  in  the  exercise  of  their  just  rights,  it  is  very  likely  I should 
not  admit  many  rights  claimed  as  such,  at  least  by  the  supreme  temporal  rulers,  or  by  able 
writers  who  advocate  their  cause.  I would  not  admit,  for  example,  any  right  to  judge  of 
doctrine  whether  useful  or  not,  much  less  a right  to  dictate  any  form  of  worship  the  sove- 
reign may  approve,  nor  the  privilege  of  governing  ecclesiastical  tribunals,  or  of  convening 
synods ; and  there  have  been  distinguished  writers  who  held  these  privileges  to  bo  the 
right  of  the  supreme  temporal  ruler,  and  the  exercise  of  them  a sacred  duty.  I speak  of 
their  legitimate  rights,  not  those  ascribed  to  them  nor  assumed  by  them — those  I grant 
them — and,  above  all,  the  right  to  rule  with  absolute  authority  in  every  thing  that  is  not 
evidently  opposed  to  the  divine  law.  My  answer,  then,  is  plainly,  the  Pope  has  nothing 
to  do  in  temporal  matters  with  the  legitimate  rights  of  the  sovereign,  though  he  has  a 
right  to  direct  even  kings  in  spiritual  things. 

166.  That  does  not  affect  the  tomporMities  of  kings? — No;  that  is  what  I mean  to 
assert.  Such  interference  docs  not  affect  their  just  rights,  properly  understood.  I can 
not  conceive  Jiow  any  person  acknowledging  any  spiritual  authority  distinct  from  the 
state,  can  imagine  it  could.  I am  sure  you  will  admit  every  assertion  I make  without 
hesitation,  when  1 explain  my  meaning  more  fully.  When  you  use  this  phrase — “ The  Pope 
has  no  right  to  interfere  directly  or  indirectly  in  civil  matters,”  it  might  be  supposed  to 
imply  that  nothing  of  a temporal  character  can  ever  fall  uirder  the  control  of  the  Pope,  so 
as  to  ho  at  all  alfected  by  .any  decision  of  his  in  the  necessary  exercise  of  his  spiritual 
authority.  Now,  I will  suppose  a marriage  on  the  validity  of  which  rests  the  title  to  a 
large  property,  and  the  Pope  decides  that  the  marriage  is  invalid,  that  decision  interferes 
indirectly  with  what  is  of  itself,  to  a certain  extent,  a temporal  matter.  Many  difficulties 
of  a like  kind  might  spring  up  out  of  like  cases,  all  of  which,  if  dependent  on  the  mere 
question  of  the  vahdity  of  the  Sacrament  would  be.  properly  settled,  I believe,  by  the 
authority  of  the  Pope  alone.  It  may  .be  said  the  state  can  prescribe  any  conditions  it  deems 
fit  for  the  securing  of  the  civil  effects  at  least — and,  therefore,  this  example  of  marriage  is, 
perhaps  not  so  much  to  my  purpose.  Well,  suppose  the  question  then,  as  I said  of  preach- 
ing the  Gospel,  or  the  dispositions  necessary  for  the  sacraments,  instances  in  which,  I hold, 
the  state  has  no  power  to  interfere — the  Church  alone  having  been  estabhshed  by  God  the 

y2 


14t7i  October,  1853. 

Eev.  D.  M'Caithy. 
its  source,  and  its 
sanction. 


Dr.  Dolaliogue’s 
proposition  true  in 
the  souse  intended 


■Witness's  opiuioji 
involves  neitlier  the 
direct  nor  indirect 
temporal  pouvr  of 
the  Pope. 


Exposition  of 
w itness’s  opinions  on 
the  subject  of  the 
temporal  power. 
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uni  Ocioher,  1853. 

"ia 

Her.  D.  M'Carthy. 


Neither  tlic  Pope 
jior  tlie  Church  has 
tlie  power,  direct  or 
in<hroct,  of  inter- 
fering' with  the 
sovereignty  of  the 
Ciiicen  over  lier 
sulyects. 


No  absolving  or 
deposing  power. 


liiglit  of  ecclesias- 
tical power  tvith 
respect  to  elections 
confined  to  expla- 
nation of  duty. 


No  right  of  directing 
vote  for  particular 
candidate  except 
t\'lien  duty  of  sus- 
taining that  can- 
didate is  certain. 


depositary  of  faith  and  of  the  divine  mysteries— these  are  aU  matters  yet  which  will  affect 
our  time  and  occupations,  and  often  interfere  inconveniently  with  the  duties  of  citizens 
in  the  judgment  of  the  worldly-minded ; so,  too,  the  establishment  of  holidays  and  of  fast 
days,  may,  I conceive,  be  supposed  to  interfere  with  what  some  believe  to  be  the  iust 
rights  of  sovereign  princes ; yet  all  these  things  fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pone  and 
evidently  do  not  interfere  with  the  independent  power  of  the  Crown  in  the  exercise  of  its 
legitimate  authority,  though  there  is  in  each  instance  the  indirect  interference  which  I 
think  IB  necessary  for  the  proper  discharge  of  any  spiritual  authority,  when  temporal  tliinffs 
become  the  matter  of  moral  obligation.  I am  not  able  to  point  out  the  exact  limits  within 
winch  the  82iiritual  and  temporal  autliorities  are  confined  in  every  instance.  1 have  not 
been  able  to  devote  much  of  my  time  to  this  question  : from  wliat  I have  learned,  the  duties 
of  each  seem  to  me  often  very  clear — sometimes  obscure — and  like  many  other  relative 
oMigations_as  between  parent  and  child,  king  and  subject— never  likely  to  bo  mimitolv 
determined  in  every  particular.  Happily,  on  the  point  we  arc  e.vamlning,'  the  province  of 
each  is  most  distinct : the  state  can  impose  no  spiritual  penalties,  and  the  Church  cannot 
support  Imr  authority  by  temporal  ones,  such  as  the  deqiosition  of  princes  or  the  transfer 
of  tiioir  rights. 

167.  The  question  apiilies  to  the  power  direct  or  indirect  of  the  Pope  to  interfere  with 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Queen  over  her  subjects  ?— That  power  is  not  vested  in  the  Church 
or  m_  the  Pope,  in  my  opinion.  lie  cannot  transfer  the  rights  of  any  sovereign  on  any 
occasion,  even  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  interests  of  the  Church.  1 have  no  diffi- 
culty in  stating  that  the  jiower  of  every  sovereign  is  perfectly  independent,  as  regards 
temporal  government,  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope.  As  the  private  property  of  an  indi- 
vidual prince  cannot  be  disposed  of  by  the  Pope  for  the  good  of  the  Church,  neither  can 
bis  right  to  govern. 

16S.  Has  the  Pope,  according  to  what  you  have  learned  at  Maynooth,  any  power,  direct 
or  indirect,  to  absolve  a subject  from  his  allegiance  ?— I do  not  believe  tliat  he  has  any 
such  power.  •’ 

169.  Has  he  any  power,  direct  or  indirect,  to  depose  a sovereign  ?— I do  not  believe 
that  he  has  any  such  power,  unless  by  the  constitution  of  a particular  state  it  may  bo  granted 
him;  otherwise  I do  not  believe  that  the  Pope  has  any  privilege  of  dejiosing  kings,  or 
of  absolving  subjects  from  their  allegiance.  ’ 

I JO.  Or  of  interfering  with  citizens  in  the  exercise  of  their  political  privileges.  Suppose, 

for  instance,  a bull  to  direct  an  elector  to  vote  for  so  and  so,  or  in  a particular  way,  or  to 
sup[)ort  or  oppose  particular  parties  in  the  state?— The  exercise  of  political  rights  on  the 
part  of  citizens  is  a moral  duty,  and  the  Po])e,  the  bishop,  and  the  clergy,  have  a right  to 
explain  to  the  people  their  moral  duties,  and  consequently  to  explain  to  them  their  duty 
in  that  respect.  It  would  be  the  solemn  obligation  of  a parish  priest  if  he  knew  that 
there  was  danger  of  pcijury  at  an  election,  for  instance,  to  denounce  it  with  all  his 
might.  Many  cases  may  be  conceived  in  which  the  interests  of  society  would  call  for  his 
active  interference  even  in  directing  an  elector  to  vote  for  a particular  candidate. 

171.  But  not  to  direct  with  the  authority  of  his  sacerdotal  character,  the  distribution  of 
votes  as  between  particular  piarties  ? — To  assume  any  authority  from  the  character  of  his 
office,  and  to  assert  an  obligation  when  the  poojile  are  free  in  conscience  to  vote  as  they 
think  fit,  would  be  a gross  abuse;  in  such  circumstances  to  interfere  merely  as  a citizen 
and  with  the  meekness  becoming  his  character  of  priest,  is  all  I would  allow  him ; and 
the  good  of  religion  may  be  promoted  often  by  abstaining  entirely  from  contests  which  are 
frequently  the  occasion  of  angry  feeling. 

172.  But  ho  has  no  power  to  imiioso,  as  an  obligation,  any  mandate  of  his  as  to  whether 
a pci-son  sliould  give  or  withhold  his  vote  to  a particular  candidate  ? — No,  unless  in  the 
casi^of  a violation  of  the  law  of  God,  whore  ho  may  declare  the  obligation  ali'eady  existing. 

• extend  further  in  that  respect,  than  to  point  out  the  guilt  of  per- 

jury?  As  lio  might  by  spiritual  censure  p>reveut  any  other  crime,  so  he  might  prevent  by 
the  same  means  the  crime  of  perjury.  According  to  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  no  parish 
priest  can,  without  the  sanction  of  higher  ecclesiastical  authority,  forbid  any  act  under 
qiain  of  spiritual  censures. 

174.  IliG  question  docs  not  apply  to  his  oxjjlaining  the  moral  duty,  but  whether  or  not 
ho  has  tlio  ecclesiastical  power  of  directing  a voter  to  vote  in  favour  of,  or  against,  a par- 
ticular candidate  by  name  ? — No  ; except  in  such  a case  as  I have  mentioned,  where  the 
obligation  would  be  certain  on  the  part  of  an  elector  to  vote  for  that  candidate;  an 
obligation  which  no  priest  can  imj^ose  ; lie  could  not  interfere  by  penalties,  nor  at  all,  more 
than  any  other  citizen,^  but  he  could  by  sjjiritual  penalties,  however,  with  the  sanction  of 
his  ecclesiastical  sujieriors,  where  the  guilt  was  notorious,  as  in  crimes  of  great  enormity, 
for  instance,  where  the  life  of  a candidate  or  his  agents  might  be  in  peril.  Few,  I dare 
say,  would  in  such  a case  condemn  the  conduct  of  a Catholic  bishop,  who  would  denounce 
BO  dreadful  au  outrage,  and  save  the  lives  of  his  fellow-men,  by  threatening  the  most 
severe  canonical  censures. 

question  is,  whether  you  hold  that  a priest,  as  such,  has  any  power  to  create 
an  obligation  to  vote  by  directing  the  vote  to  be  given  to  a particular  candidate  ?— No, 
decidedly  not : to  create  an  obligation  where  none  previously  existed,  far  exceeds  his  power. 

1^0.  Nor  any  other  ecclesiastical  authority? — No. 

177.  No  other  ecclesiastical  authority  has  such  power  ? — No ; where,  taking  all  the  cir- 
cumstances into  account,  there  is  no  previous  obligation.  I think  it  right  to  add,  that  I 
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hare  never  reflected  mucli  on  the  duties  of  electors— I only  apply  the  general  principles 
of  morality  to  the  subject  brought  under  my  consideration  now,  for  the  first  time.  ^ 


[27(6  Witness  withdrew.'] 

Satuiiday,  I 5th  October,  1853. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Haokett  examined. 

1.  What  office  do  you  hold  in  the  College  of  Maynooth  ?— The  office  of  Junior  Denn 

2.  How  long  have  you  held  that  office?— Four  months. 

3.  Did  you  hold  any  office  in  the  College  before  your  present  appointment  ?— No  • I was 
appointed  Junior  Dean  last  June,  at  the  termination  of  my  course  on  the  Dunbovne 
Establishment. 

i.  Where  were  you  previously  educated?— Iii  Dundalk,  and  aftorivar-ds  in  the  Dioeesou 
Seminary  of  Armagh. 

5.  Had  you  any  engagement  upon  the  Dmiboyne  Establishment  when  you  were  there  or 

had  you  any  special  occupation  beyond  that  of  the  common  studies  of  the  Dunbovne 
students?— I was  Assistant  Librarian;  I was  also  occasionally  engaged  in  lecturin'- in  some 
of  the  other  classes.  ° ^ 

6.  To  fill  up  vacaneies?— Yes,  on  one  occasion;  on  the  other  occasions  I was  appointed 
to  lecture  on  account  oi  the  illness  or  absence  of  a professor. 

7.  How  were  you  appointed  to  your  present  office?— By  a vote  of  tho  Board  of  Trustees 

8.  Was  It  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  President  and  the  officers  of  tho  Colleae  ’— 

I cannot  say  what  wore  the  partienhu-  motives  that  induced  tho  Trustees  to  appoint  me’  in 
preference  to  any  other  person.  ‘ 

9.  There  was  no  oononrsns  for  the  office  of  dean?— Jfo  ; the  Statutes  do  not  rennhe  it 
10  Have  you  read  the  ansrrers  given  by  ‘he  Hev  James  O'Kaiie  to  tho  qnestiL  suh- 

mitted  to  him  with  regard  to  the  duties  of  the  deans  ? — I have. 

11.  Do  you  acquiesce  in  his  answers? — I do. 

12.  Do  youwisli  to  add  anything  to  those  answers? No. 

13  In  what  manner  is  the  duty  of  superiateuding  tho  discipline  of  the  students  distri- 
buted  among  the  four  deans  as  to  the  care  of  a particular  corador,  or  of  a particular  part 
of  tho  building,  or  of  a particular  number  of  students  ?— One  of  the  deans  Hves  in  the 
junior  house,  and  is  specially  charged  with  the  discipline  and  order  of  the  junior  students 
Ihe  other  deans  live  m the  senior  house,  and  are  specially  charged  with  the  superintendence 
of  Its  entire  disciiilme.  The  duty  of  visiting  the  rooms  and  corridors  is  divided  between 
them,  so  that  each  has  special  care  of  a certain  number  of  rooms  and  corridors  There 
18  no  subdivision  of  the  students  witli  a viewto  their  observance  of  discipline;  the  attention 
of  the  deans  is  equally  directed  to  all. 

_ 14.  What  number  of  rooms  have  you  under  your  charge,  and  in  what  part  of  the  build- 
ing.—1 have  to  visit  120  rooms;  some  of  them  are  on  the  long  corridor;  some  ai-e  in  the 
Eunboyne  house,  and  the  remainder  in  the  new  buildings. 

All  those  are  not  lying  together;  some  are  dispersed,  are  they  not?— Thev  aro 
It  IS  also  expected  tlmt  I will  occasionally  visit  the  rooms  wdiich  the  other  Deans'^  have 
under  their  charge,  and  that  they  will  do  the  same  witli  regard  to  mine 

16.  Interchangeably? — Yes,  on  certain  occasions. 

17.  So  that  each  exercises  a general  superintendence  over  the  whole  ? Yes 

18.  Are  you  brought  into  friendly  intercourse  with  the  young  men  whose  rooms  you  visit? 

^ fi'iendly  character  than  my  intercourse  with 

19.  Do  you  feel  that  you  have  a more  special  charge  as  to  their  conduct  out  of  their 
m’?  ‘^°“®®duonce  of  them  being  also  under  your  care  in  those  rooms?— I do  not 
iiien  you  are  not  by  your  office,  as  dean,  brought  into  special  friendly  intercourse 

any  particular  class  of  students?— No.  menuiy  intercourse 

iDHn ' ® students,  or  number  of  tlicm,  who  are  brought  into  more 

intimate  relation  with  you  than  any  other?— There  isnot  ^ 

amot  vou  2 do  you  dmde  the  superintendence  of  the  students 

amon^  you  ^—lheieisno  special  division  of  the  duty  at  that  particular  time. 

casually  takes  it?— We  all  frequently  walk  through  the  public  play-grounds 
time  that  the  students  take  theirs  ^ ^ ® 

api„ipted?-Each  of 

m?'  that  period  how  are  tho  other  deans  employed?— They  visit  the  rooms  hails 

S vSCrpSst;”  imseiZr  ZiS 

loffi  hJIZgTZtZZwS^  d%.°"‘  ‘“«»‘''“'-The  groat  majority  of  the  students  of 

tionst57arftZeTaZe“.™'''  "''=<=>' ?-0”ce  a week  ordinariiy;  In  the  raca- 

'as' mZvZ  f h‘  days  fifteen  or  twenty,  and  other 

walk  day  ^ e'ta't  number;  it  varies  every 


lil7t  Ocio&cr,  1853. 

TsT 

Eev.  D.  M'Cartliy. 


15IA  Oc/olier,  1803. 

IT 

Eev.  E.  Itackett. 


Distribution  of  duty 
among  the  (leans  of 
superintending 
discipline. 


Number  and  situa- 
tion of  rooms  under 
v'itness's  charge. 


No  special  charge  in 
other  respects  over 
the  inmates  of  these 
rooms. 


No  special  divisioi 
of  duty  of  siiper- 
intendeiice  at 
recreation. 


Number  of. 
Exemptions  from. 
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\blh  Ontohcr,  1853. 
14. 

Est.  E.  Hackett. 


Duration  of. 


Aesocialion  of 
cO'dioceeans  in  after- 
dinner  recreation. 


Custom  not  enforecd 
I)/  sanction. 


Attendance  of  deans 
on  exercises  out  of 
class. 


Sermons  by  students. 

Statute  as  to 
monthly  literary 
e.xerciscs. 


Monthly  literary 
c.xercises  discon- 
tinued—supplied  by 
monthly  revisions  in 


Public  disputations 
by  Dunboyue 
students. 


Employment  of 
Duiiboync  students 
in  teaching. 


29.  All  go  out,  with  the  exception  of  a few  exemptions? — Yes. 

30.  During  that  time  there  is  only  one  dean  accompanying  the  students? — There  is  one 
accompanying  the  senior  students,  and  another  accompanying  the  juniors. 

31.  Are  those  public  walks  considered  rather  as  exercises  for  health  than  as  exercises  for 
recreation? — I think  they  are. 

32.  During  that  time  do  they  walk  at  libei'ty,  and  not  two  and  two  ? — They  walk  at  liberty; 
they  can  go  in  groups  of  three,  four,  five,  or  six,  just  as  they  please. 

33.  What  is  the  ordinary  time  that  one  of  those  public  walks  lasts? — About  two  hours  and 
a half.  IVe  go  out  a few  minutes  past  twelve,  and  we  generally  return  between  half-past  two 
and  tliree  o’clock. 

34.  Tlie  longest  period  of  recreation  during  the  day  is  the  time  between  dinner  and 
evening  study,  is  it  not  ?-^It  is. 

35.  Is  there  any  particular  rule  relating  to  the  intercourse  of  the  students  with  each  other 
during  that  period  of  recreation? — There  is  not. 

36.  Is  there  any  rule  with  regard  to  their  keeping  in  groups  aceordingto  the  dioceses  from 
which  they  come  ? — Tliere  is  not;  hut  a custom  prevails  amongst  the  students  of  selecting 
companions  from  their  own  dioceses,  when  they  spend  this  period  of  recreation  in  walking 
through  the  play-groimds,  or  the  corridors.  This  custom  does  not  extend  to  any  other  kind 
of  recreation.  I have  often  seen  a match  at  hand  ball  played  by  six  persons  from  six  different 
dioceses. 

37.  Is  that  custom  enforced  by  any  kind  of  sanction  ? — I never  knew  an  instance  in  which 
it  was  enforced. 

38.  Do  you  assist  in  the  preparation  of  their  studies  out  of  class  ? — No. 

39.  Will  you  state  in  what  way  you  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Statute  that  “ the  deans 
are  to  act  as  directors  and  assistants  in  the  exorcises  practised  out  of  the  class?” — We 
carry  out  that  provision  of  the  Statute  in  the  way  indicated  by  the  subsequent  clauses  in  the 
section  referred  to,  viz.,  “ by  attending  at  morning  and  evening  prayers;  inspecting  the 
students  during  the  time  of  relaxation ; conducting  them  during  the  public  walks,  and  visit- 
ing them  whilst  at  study.”  We  also  attend  the  sei-mons  preached  by  the  students,  buti  dq 
not  think  that  this  is  one  of  the  exercises  referred  to,  as  it  is  not  the  special  duty  of  the 
deans  to  attend  them ; the  Statutes  require  that  all  the  members  of  the  College  should  be 
present  at  them. 

40.  How  often  are  those  sermons  delivered  by  the  students? — Every  Sunday,  except 
during  the  vacations. 

41.  Have  the  goodness  to  read  the  first  clause  of  the  9 th  chapter? — “ At  the  expiration 
of  one  month  of  the  academic  year,  the  first  day  immediately  following,  being  a class  day, 
let  a literary  exercise  be  held,  and  let  it  bo  repeated  every  month,  the  class  of  Dogmatic 
Theology  commencing  the  exercise,  and  the  other  classes  following  in  order.  Let  these 
meetings  be  held  immediately  after  morning  class  ; let  the  President  define  the  time,  which 
is  to  be  neither  longer  than  an  hour,  nor  shorter  than  half  an  hour.  Let  the  subjects  of 
discussion  be  matters  treated  of  in  class  during  the  preceding  month ; let  the  professor 
assign  the  defenders  of  the  questions,  the  President  the  opponents.” 

42.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  read  tlie  next  clause? — “ Once  in  the  week,  let  all 
the  students  who  have  finished  their  first  year’s  theology,  commencing  with  the  eldest, 
either  explain  the  rudiments  of  faith,  in  familiar  discourse,  or  oven  deliver  a formal  sermon ; 
let  this  order  bo  continually  repeated  to  tlie  end  of  the  academic  year ; let  the  President 
appoint  time  and  place  for  the  exorcise;  let  him  lay  a fine  on  those  who  do  not  comply; 
let  a half  liour  he  sufficient;  let  all  the  members  of  the  College  be  present.” 

43.  Is  the  sermon  alluded  to  in  tliis  second  clause  the  sermon  to  which  you  alluded 
wlien  you  said  that  you  attended  at  the  delivery  of  these  sermons  ? — It  is. 

44.  Can  you  inform  the  Commissioners,  from  your  experience  since  you  have  been  dean, 
whether  the  other  provision  of  the  Statutes,  as  to  the  monthly  literary  exercises,  is  now  com- 
plied with  or  not? — The  monthly  Hteraiy  exercises  have  been  long  since  discontinued ; but 
probably,  the  object  proposed  to  bo  attained  by  those  exercises  is  equally  well  attained  by 
the  revisions  which  take  place  once  a month,  and  which  embrace  the  euthe  business  read 
during  the  previous  month. 

45.  Do  the  professors  take  any  part  on  that  occasion? — Yes,  the  professors  inten-ogate 
in  the  same  raatmer  as  at  an  ordinary  class. 

46.  In  other  words,  the  catechetical  form  is  adopited  instead  of  that  of  disputation.— 
Yes. 

47.  In  fact  there  are  no  disputations,  strictly  speaking,  held  in  the  College  ? — There  are, 
frequently,  on  the  Dimboyne  Establishment,  and  occasionally  in  the  Logic  Class. 

48.  Are  those  disputations  in  public,  before  the  whole  body  of  the  College,  or  ai^  they 
confined  to  the  class  itself  ? — Duiing  the  year  they  are  confined  to  the  class  ; but  at  the  end 
of  each  year  the  students  of  the  Duuboyne  Establishment  hold  public  disputations  before 
the  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  whole  body  of  the  College. 

49.  You  have  recently  been  a Dunhoyne  student? — Yes.  .. 

50.  Do  you  conceive  that  the  Dunboyne  students  might  advantageously  be  employed  ! 

assisting  in  the  education  of  some  ofthe  junior  classes,  giving,  thereby,  something 
character  to  their  training  ? — Before  answering  the  question,  I would  require  to  know 
natm-e  and  amount  of  the  assistance  which  would  be  expected  from  them.  _ . 

51.  Is  their  time  very  fully  occupied  iu  their  own  studies,  or  have  they  leisure  tune 
devote  to  any  other  pursuit  ? — I think  the  time  allowed  the  Dunboyne  students  for 
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own  studies  is  quite  sufficient ; but  I do  not  tliink  they  have  so  much  time  to  spare  as  would  VAk  October,  1853. 
enable  them  to  take  any  material  part  in  giving  instructions  to  the  other  students.  

52.  Such  as  an  hour  a day? — Some  of  the  most  talented  of  them  might  have  p 
leisure  to  lecture  once  or  twice  a week  in  the  last  year  of  their  course,  as  .they  have  not  to 
study  Hebrew  in  that  year. 

,53.  You  are  aware  of  the  provision  of  the  Statute  expressly  providing  that  the  Dunhoyne 
^udents  should  take  some  share  in  the  province  of  teaching  ? — 1 am. 

' 54,  Did  you  not  yourself,  when  you  were  a Dunhoyne  student,  talce  some  share  in  the 
province  of  teaching  ? — I did. 

55.  Did  you  find  any  practical  inconvenience  resulting  from  that  ? — ‘Wlien  my  period  of  Inconveniences  felt 

lecturing  ended,  I found  it  very  inconvenient  to  have  to  study  privately  all  the  theology,  • 

canon  law,  history,  and  Hebrew  read  by  my  class-fellows,  whilst  I was  lecturing.  I also  lost  employed  in^ 

the  benefit  of  the  lectures  and  expositions  of  our  Prefect,  and  this  I considered  a serious  and  lecturing, 
practical  inconvemonce. 

56.  You  were  called  upon  to  fill  the  place  of  a professor  who  was  ill,  were  you  not? — 

I was.  I also  lectured  in  the  Scripture  Class  during  the  recent  vacancy  of  that  chair. 

57.  Have  you  had  occasion,  in  visiting  the  rooms  of  the  students,  to  notice  the  description 
of  library  which  the  young  men  generally  possess?  Is  it  a common  thing  now  for  each 
student  to  possess  a number  of  books  of  bis  own  ? — Quite  a common  thing. 

58.  What  number  do  you  find  generally.  Would  you  say  some  twenty  or  thirty  volumes?  Supply  of  books 
— The  number  varies  very  much.  I think,  on  the  average,  each  of  the  senior  students  has  pc®^csscd  by 
tHrly  01-  forty  volumes. 

59.  You  were  in  the  College,  were  you  uot,.before  the  augmentation  of  the  grant  ? Yes, 

I entered  in  August,  1844. 

60.  Are  you  sensible  of  any  considerable  change  in  tliat  respect,  and  that  there  is  a Improvemeutinthat 

better  provision  of  books  in  the  private  rooms  of  the  students? — I believe  the  students  have  since  1845. 

much  better  libraries  now  than  before  the  increase  of  the  grant. 

61.  Do  they  consult  the  dean  as  to  the  books  they  should  purchase  ? — They  do  not. 

62.  Do  all  the  books  that  are  purchased  pass  through  any  recognised  channel,  or  are  they 
purchased,  as  any  private  individual  might  pmebase  them,  without  any  communication  wit£ 
any  officer  of  the  College  ? — A student  may  write  to  any  bookseller  in  Dublin  or  London, 
and  order  as  many  books  as  he  pleases,  and  he  will  receive  those  books  without  any  com- 
munication with  any  officer  of  the  College.  When  in  his  library  they  ai-e  subject  to  the 
inspection  of  the  deans.  Tiie  booksellers  who  sell  then*  hooks  in  the  College,  are  requii-ed 
to  present  a list  of  their  books  to  the  President  before  they  expose  tliem  for  sale. 

63.  It  is  a part  of  the  statutable  duties  of  the  deans  to  carefully  examine  the  books  of  l^uty  of  deans  to 
the  students.  Is  it  the  practice  of  the  deans  to  do  so? — It  is  their  practice  to  do  so; 

they  consider  it  a very  important  duty. 

64.  Have  you  ever  observed  among  the  books,  “ Dr.  Browuson’s  Review,”  a work  that  Dr.  Brownsou’s 

has  attracted  a good  deal  of  attention  ? — I have.  review. 

65.  Is  it  in  frequent  cu'culation  in  the  College  ? — I know  only  one  student  who  was  in 
the  habit  of  reading  it. 

66.  Are  the  books  of  the  students  such  as  are  usually  connected  with  their  special  studies,  penoral  nature  of 
or  aro  they  works  of  genei-al  literature  ? — Generally  speaking,  their  books  are  connected  gtu°dents  **'^^*'^ 
with  their  special  studies,  but  many  of  them  have  works  in  the  various  depai'tments  of 

general  literature. 

67.  You  have  stated  that  a part  of  your  duty  is  to  give  religious  iustructions  to  the  young 
men.  Are  those  instructions  given  in  the  form  of  lectures,  or  do  you  generally  see  them 
personally  ? — They  are  gener^ly  given  in  the  form  of  lectures  or  meditations. 

68.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  deans  do  not  assist  at  aR  in  the  theological  instruction 
of  the  students.  You  distinguish  tlie  theological  instruction  from  the  religious  instruction, 
do  you  not  ?— Certainly. 

69.  Tlie  deans,  it  appears,  are  now  required  by  a recent  regulation  of  the  Trustees  to  Instructions  in 

teach  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  and  also  to  superintend  the  classes  instructed  in  the  ceremonies. 

Gregorian  Chant  ?— They  are. 

70.  Is  any  instruction,  excepting  in  that  respect,  given  in  Church  music  ? — Not  by  the 
deans. 

71.  How  many  assistants  have  you  under  the  head  of  monitors  ? — Twenty-three.  Monitors— number 

72.  Are  those  the  whole  body  of  monitors  of  whom  you  spealc,  or  merely  those  connected 
with  yourself  ? — They  are  the  H’hole  body  of  monitors. 

73.  Have  you  not  a sot  of  monitors  under  your  special  charge,  as  aids  to  you  ? — No. 

74.  In  what  manner  do  the  monitors  report  any  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  students, 
and  to  whom  do  they  report  ? — Tliey  report  to  the  deans. 

75.  To  which  dean  ? — The  monitors  of  the  junior  house  make  their  reports  to  the  dean  Duties  of. 
who  resides  there.  The  senior  house  monitors  may  report  to  any  one  of  the  other  three 

Goans.  When  a dean  visits  a study-hall  he  may  ask  the  monitor  if  there  be  any  disorder 
in  the  hall,  and  if  there  be,  the  monitor  would  report  it  to  tliat  dean. 

76.  Or  if  there  was  any  disorder  in  any  one  apartment,  he  would  report  it  to  the  dean 
ha^ng  charge  of  that  particular  part  of  the  building,  would  he  not? — He  would. 

, ‘ ®oes  a monitor  ever  report  directly  to  the  President  or  Vice-President,  or  always  to 
the  dea,n  ?-— A monitor  reports  to  the  President  or  Vice-President  whenever  they  ask  him, 
hut  ordinai'ily  the  monitors  make  their  reports  to  tlie  deans. 
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78.  And  tlie  dean  would  either  send  for  the  student  and  admonish  him,  or  if  necessary, 
report  him  to  a higher  authority,  would  he  not? — Yes,  that  is  their  practice. 

79.  Is  it  the  practice  now  to  impose  fines  upon  the  students  according  to  the 
Statute  ? — No. 

80.  Do  you  ever  set  them  tasks  in  the  way  of  imposition  ? — No. 

81.  But  you  admonish  them,  and  endeavour  morally  to  correct  them  ? — Yes. 

82.  Is  it  generally  understood  that  those  who  are  promoted  to  office  in  the  College 
assume  it  as  a permanent  vocation,  and  do  not  take  it  as  a preliminary  step  to  the 
mission? — It  is  assumed  that  their  office  is  permanent. 

83.  That  is  the  general  expectation  and  understanding  ? — I believe  it  is. 

84.  Do  you  think  tliat  it  would  obstruct  the  disciidine  of  the  College  if  the  deans  and 
other  officers  were  to  dine  in  company  with  the  students  ? — I am  unable  to  offer  an  opinion 
upon  that  question;  I think  it  is  one  that  requires  much  more  experience  of  collegiate 
life  than  I possess. 

85.  Are  all  the  deans  present  during  dinner,  or  do  they  take  it  in  turn  ? — They  take  it 
in  turn. 

86.  One  dean  is  always  present  in  the  refectory,  is  he  not  ? — Yes,  there  is  always 
a dean  present  at  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper,  in  each  of  the  refectories. 

87.  Is  there  a distinction  between  the  duties  of  the  Senior  Doan  and  those  of  the  three 
Junior  Deans? — The  Statutes  make  no  distinction;  but  custom  and  some  regulations  of 
the  Trustees  have  given  the  Senior  Dean  certain  exemptions  and  privileges. 

88.  Are  you  a monber  of  the  Council  of  the  President  ? — I am. 

89.  Do  you  talce  precedence  there  of  the  Professors  of  Theology  and  Sacred  Scripture, 
or  in  the  College  ? — TJierc  was  but  one  meeting  of  the  Council  held  since  my  appointment, 
and  judging  from  the  mode  of  proceeding  at  that  meeting,  I do  not  think  that  any  member 
of  the  Council  takes  precedence  of  another*. 

90.  But  you  arc  aware  that  the  Statutes  give  the  deans  a position  next  to  the  Vice- 
President  ? — I am. 

91.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  the  deans  do  take  precedence  of  the  Professors  of  Theology? 

It  is  a fact  that  the  deans  talce  precedence  of  the  professors,  but  tlris  precedence  is  not  ob- 
served in  Council — if  I may  judge  from  the  meeting  which  I attended  ; at  that  .meeting  the 
President  proposed  the  questions  for  consideration,  and  tire  proferaors  and  deans  discussed 
them  and  voted  on  them  in  any  order  they  pleased,  without  any  regard  to  precedence. 

92.  On  what  occasions  do  the  deans  take  precedence  ? — If  they  were  taking  their  seats 
in  public,  before  the  students,  they  would  sit  before  the  professors. 

93.  In  fact  the  deans  come  in  order  next  to  the  Vice-President  ? — Yes;  that  is  the  order 
assigned  them  by  the  Statutes,  and  the  usage  of  the  College. 

94.  They  take  precedence  even  of  the  Prefect  of  the  Dunboyne  Establishment,  do  they 
not  ? — They  do. 

95.  If  a dean  were  promoted  to  the  office  of  Professor  of  Theology,  would  he  not  have 
to  take  a lower  place  at  the  table  than  whilst  he  was  dean  ? — If  a dean  were  appointed, 
I will  not  say  promoted,  to  the  office  of  professor,  he  would  have  to  take  a lower  place  at 
the  table  than  whilst  he  was  dean. 


Distinction  between  9(3.  As  a student,  has  your  attention  been  specially  called  to  tlve  distinction  between 
Xl  temporab'''^^  Spiritual  and  temporal  matters  ?— It  has. 

97.  In  what  sliape,  was  it  the  subject  of  a particular  lecture,  or  of  particular  instruc- 
tion?— The  distinction  between  spiritual  and  temporal  matters  was  sometimes  expressly 
treated  of  in  the  course  of  a lecture — sometimes,  and  more  frequently  decisions  were  given, 
which,  without  any  express  mention  of  this  distinction  evidently  supposed  it.  The  doctrine 
taught  in  those  lectures  aud  implied  in  those  decisions,  amounted  to  this — that  spiritual 
tilings  arc  distinct  from  temporal  things — that  the  former  are  the  objects  of  spiritual 
power — the  latter  of  civil  power,  and  that  cadi  power  is  supreme  and  independent  in  its 
own  order. 


98.  Was  that  point  enlarged  upon  in  detail,  in  its  application  to  the  various  circumstances 
of  life,  or  was  it  laid  down  as  a general  pervading  principle  ? — It  W'as  laid  down  as  a principle, 
and  was  also  occasionally  illustrated  by  being  applied  to  some  of  the  various  circumstances 
of  life. 

99.  Was  Dr.  Delahoguo’s  treatise,  De  Ecclesid,  the  treatise  that  was  read  in  class  when 
you  were  a student  ? — It  was. 

Dr.  Dolaliogue’s  100.  Do  you  retain  in  your  memory  this  proposition  in  his  treatise — “ Chiistus  Petro  ct 

proposition.  successoribus  ejns  aut  Ecclcsise  nullam  concessit  potestatem  directam  vel  indirectam  in 

Kegum  temporalia,  proindequo  iste  nunquam  auctoritate  clavium,  etiam  indirecte  deponi 
possunt,  aut  corum  subditi  a fide  et  obedienlia  iUis  debita  eximi  ac  dispensail  ” ? — I 
remember  that  proposition, 

Invariably  main-  101.  So  far  as  you  are  acquainted  with  the  doctrine  maintained  by  the  professors  whose 
. lectures  you  attended,  have  you  known  that  proposition  invariably  asserted  by  them  ? — 
It  has  been  invariably  asserted,  or  supposed  by  all  the  professors  whose  lectures  I at- 
tended. 

102.  Have  you  any  reason  to  apprehend  that  a contrary  principle,  or  a principle  in  any 
degree  conflicting  with  that  laid  down  in  the  proposition  of  Dr.  Delahogue,  and  which  has 
just  been  submitted  to  your  attention,  is  entertained  by  any  of  the  students  at  Maynooth  ? — 
I have  no  reason  whatever  to  think  so ; on  the  contrary,  I believe  there  is  not  a student  in 
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Sed*t7’'°  conflicting  in  the  BhghtcBt  degree  tvith  the  proposition 

T;  Btndentsareintho  habit  of  reading  worhs  which 

conflict  with  the  doctrine  of  Dr.  Delaliogue  upon  this  subject  ?_Thej  art  not  in  theTiabit 
of  reading  such  works;  the  only  oaception  I know,  is  the  case  of  a student  who  was  i the 
habit  of  reading  “ Dr.  Brownson’s  Bevievv.”  ® 

104.  Dr.  Brownson  as  a writer,  maintains  extreme  views  upon  certain  subjects,  does  he 
uot  ?— His  views  on  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope  are  extreme 

^ 106.  Have  you  reason  to  know  or  believe  that  the  student  in  question  did  not  adopt  the 
views  advocated  by  Dr.  Brownson  ?--I  am  quite  certain  that  he  rejected  those  views 
106.  As  a student  as  weB  as  dean  wiU  yon  state  whether  any  instruction  is  imparted  by 
Yes;  the  deans  impart  religious  instruction  to  the  students  ^ 
lOJ.  When  are  those  instructions  imparted ?— They  are  imparted  to  the  junior  studL'ts 
on  Sundy  evenmgs,  Wednesday  evenings,  and  Friday  mornings,  and  occaLially  on  the 

flrst  Sunday  of  the  month  and  on  some  of  the  principal  festivals  of  the  Church. 

08,  At  what  hour?  From  haltpast  five  to  six  on  Wednesday  and  Sunday  evenings 
and  from  half-past  six  to  seven  on  Friday  mornino-s  ’’  ^ oniiigs, 

109.  Can  you  enumerate  the  principal  festivals°of  the  Church  ?-The  principal  festivals 
of  the  Church,  on  which  religious  mstrnctions  are  given,  are  Christmas  D%,  Easter 
Sundp  the  festivals  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  feast  of  All  Saints,  the  feast  of  St  Patrick 
and  the  anniversary  of  the  Dedication  of  the  Churches  of  Ireland  ’ 

no.  How  often  in  the  year  are  instructions  given  ou  festivals  of  the  class  yon  iiavo 
enumerated ?-Phey  are  not  given  every  year  on  all  the  festivals  I eiuimerated  ■ they 
may  be  given  about  five  or  six  times  each  year.  ^ 

' “■  meditations  proposed  on  the  first  Sunday  of  the 

month  ? — About  four  or  five  times  in  the  year. 

112  What  is  the  reason  for  giving  them  ou  the  first  Sunday  of  the  month?—! 

sSayTf  rronS.  ratheidhan  on  the  second  oj 

113.  Sometimos  it  IS  a particular  day  for  communion,  is  it  not?— That,  I think  cannot 

rffcToZ'cf” 

114  At  what  hour  are  tlioso  instrucaons  given  ?-They  are  generally  giyeii  after  prayer 
of  meSSr*"  ’ P‘W  am  ‘mm 

11?'  the  instruction  also  given  on  the  Sunday  evenings  ?— Yes 

1 'Vlf of  instruction  given  on  those  first  Sundays  of  tlie  month  The 
Gospel  of  the  Sunday  was  sometimes  selected  as  the  subiect  of  meditation.  Sometimes 
the  instructions  and  meditations  were  on  the  virtues  peculiarly  necessary  for  ecclesiastics 
and  occasionally  on  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  ^ ecclesiastics, 

117.  Those  were  the  subjects  of  meditation?— Yes. 

118.  Were  they  the  subjects  of  instruction  besides  meditation  ?— They  were 

119.  Of  what  does  the  instruction  consist  on  Friday  mornings,  and  on  the  ovenimrs  of 

Sundays  ?— On  Fnday  mornings,  the  instructions  chiefly  regard  mLtI 
necessity,  advantages,  and  the  best  mctliods  of  making  it.  On  Sunday  and 
Wednesday  evenmgs  the  nature  of  the  priesthood  is  frequently  the'subject  of  Suction 
1 requires,  and  the  duties  and  obligations  it  imnoses  are 

amdiaily  explained.  Tlie  students  are  exhorted  to  prepare  tliemselvcs  for  so  exalted  and 

Lpistles  of  bt.  l aid  to  litns  and  ImiotJiy,  m order  that  they  may  know  and  endeavour  to 
an^A^  ^ f ^ Apostle  requires  in  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  When 

avJiJd  ?ri  students  is  directed  to  it,  and  they  are  advised  to 

S aS  '^'0  encourage  them  to  this 

y aie  often  reminded  that  the  strict  observance  of  the  rules  nroeeedinp-  froivi  nyr.+iVv4c,  y 

huSY'f  f ‘Imm  oppoLSfpatl iig”^^^^  S 

regularity  whiJ^*^’  ®'^^f-denial— and  enable  them  to  acquire  those  habits  of  order  and 

frecaomlv  '-“'I  “-Pf  spintual  works.  Those  iiistruotioiis  and  ejliortatioiis  are 

saints  sifil  n 01  illustrated  by  texts  of  Scripture,  tlie  authority  and  eitamnlcs  of  the 

120  What°  lngth'l?tiM  dT' T**  y"‘®m  on  ocde,siastioal  subjects, 

occupied  haihan  hour  mstructioiis  occupy  ?-Each  instruction 

0tWcdn„rda>aurSuX“^^^^ 

ofthefcS^Tould^ui  01}  the  eye  of  festivals  ?-Such  as  the  nature 

students.  ^ ^ appropriate  subj  ect  of  meditation  for  ecclesiastical 

one  f deans  communicated  those  instructions ; were  they  given  bv  all  nr  bv 

oae  onb , or  did  they  take  them  in  rotation  ?-The  instructions  on  SunLf  e^^^^^ 
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im  Oe/oter,  1853.  nesdav  evenings,  and  Friday  moraings  were  always  given  by  the  Senior  Dean.  The  other 
instructions,  on  festivals,  and  on  tlie  first  Sundays  of  the  month,  were  sometimes  given  by 
tbe  Junior  Dean.  . 

125.  Were  there  two  Junior  Deans  at  that  time? — There  were; 

126  Did  they  alternately  take  that  occasional  duty,  or  did  it  only  devolve  on  one  ?— It 
devolved  on  the  Junior  Dean,  who  had  the  special  charge  of  the  junior  house. 

1 27  Did  they  in  any  other  manner  communicate  with  the  students  except  on  those 

occasions  ?— They  communicated  with  the  students  in  various  other  ways,  as  the  proper 
discharge  of  their  duties  necessarily  required.  . _ . . 

128.  In  your  own  time,  since  you  have  become  dean,  have  you  given  any  similar  instruc- 
tions ? — I have  not  yet  given  any  similar  instructions.  o tm.  x. 

129.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  other  deans  have  done  so?— They  have. 

130.  Arc  you  aware  whotlicr  those  instructions  are  at  present,  or  have  been  during  the 

time  that  you  have  been  dean,  imparted  in  tbe  way  that  you  have  desciibed? — The 
delicate  health  of  the  Senior  Dean  prevented  him  on  a few  occasions  from  giving  his  usual 
instructions,  hut  he  intends  to  give  them  as  before.  _ „ , . r , 

131  Tbe  Dunboyne  students  do  not  attend  the  instructions  ot  which  you  have  been 
speaking  as  given  by  the  deans?— No;  all  the  iiistractions  of  which  I have  spoken  are 
given  in  the  junior  house;  but  tbe  Dunboyne  students  are  present  at  the  instructions 
which  tho  deans  give  to  the  students  of  the  senior  house. 

132  What  instruction  has  been  given  during  the  coui-se  of  your  experience  to  the  senior- 

students  by  the  deans?— The  general  character  of  the  instructions  given  to  the  senior 
students  is  the  same  as  that  imparted  to  the  students  of  the  junior  house.  The  virtues 
and  dispositions  required  for  embracing  the  ecclesiastical  state  forms  the  subject  of  several 
of  those  lectures.  The  duties  of  a priest  on  the  mission— such  as  instructing  the  people, 
administering  the  sacraments,  visiting  the  sick,  &c., — arc  more  fully  explained  in  those 
instructions  than  in  the  instructions  given  to  the  junior  students.  At  Pentecost  there  is  a 
spiritual  retreat  of  a week  ; during  this  retreat  meditations  are  proposed  on  some  of  the 
great  truths  of  Christianity,  the  end  of  man,  tho  evil  of  sin,  death,  judgment,  hell, 
heaven,  &c.  . ■,  n • 

133.  When  were  those  instractions  given  to  the  senior  students  ? — On  some  oitlie  prin- 
cipal festivals,  on  various  occasions  during  the  year,  and  regularly  on  Saturday  mornings. 

134.  At  what  hour? — During  morning  prayer,  from  half-past  six  to  seven. 

135.  Which  of  the  deans  gave  those  instructions  ?— The  instructions  on  Saturday 

mornings  were  always  given  by  the  Senior  Dean;  many  of  the  other  instnictions  were 
given  hv  the  first  Junior  Dean.  , j 

136.  You  stated  that  upon  every  Saturday  morning  the  dean  lectured  upon  the  duties 

of  the  vocation,  and  sometimes  upon  other  topics  that  he  deemed  useful,  with  a view  to 
their  religious  training ; was  there  any  other  instruction  given  to  the  senior  students? — 
Tlicre  was  no  other  regular  and  public  instructions  given  to  the  senior  students  except 
those  1 have  mentioned.  . t j 

137.  Does  any  tiling  else  occur  to  you  with  regard  to  the  instructions  given  by  the  deans 
to  the  students  ?— M'hen  speaking  of  the  instructions  given  to  the  junior  students,  I might 
have  added  that  on  Sundays  they  have  a spiritual  lecture  read  to  them  under  the  du-ection 
of  tho  dean. 

138.  At  what  hour  is  that  ?— About  half-past  ten  o’clock. 

139.  How  long  docs  the  spiritual  lecture  last  ?— A quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty 

minutes.  , , - „ T . , 

140.  What  does  it  consist  of;  is  it  read?— Yes ; it  is  frequently  read  out  ol  it odnguezs 

“ Christian  and  Religious  Perfection.”  _ nr  -n  , « n <■ 

141.  Do  you  remember  any  otherwork? — Liguori’s  “ Selva,”  and  Massillons  Conier- 

cncea”  arc  sometimes  read.  , 

142.  Do  yourememhor  any  otherwork?—!  cannot,  at  present,  recollect  any  otherwork. 

143.  When  you  speak  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  morning,  is  that  during  the  halt 

hour  of  prayer? — It  is.  . , x , 

144.  What  portion  of  the  lialf  hour  is  occupied  in  prayer  alone,  and  not  in  that  instruc- 
tion ? — Fight  or  ten  minutes.  . o v a 

145.  And  the  meditation  occupies  from  a quarter  of  an  hour  to  twenty  minutes;’— les. 

146.  Does  that  apply  to  all  the  periods  which  you  liave  mentioned  in  the  Junior  h^c 
on  the  evoiiiiigs  of  'Wednesday  and  Sunday,  and  the  mornings  of  Friday,  festivals,  and  the 
first  Sundays  of  the  month?— It  applies  to  the  meditations  on  festivals  and  the  first  Sun- 
days of  the  month,  hut  not  to  the  instnictions  given  on  Sunday  evenings,  W eclnesaay 
evenings,  or  Friday  mornings ; on  those  occasions  the  dean  speaks  during  the  halt  hour. 

147.  When  it  is  in  the  mornings  it  consists  of  prayer  and  meditation  for  from  te 

minutes  to  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  instruction  lor  a quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty 
minutes? — Yes.  . . . 

148.  Ill  the  evenings  does  it  consist  altogether  of  instruction  ?— Altogether  ot  instru  - 

tion  or  exhortation.  , . , , 

149.  Are  you  aware  of  the  rule  made  by  the  Trustees  last  June,  that  there  shouiu 
vininff  in  rclia'ious  ceremonies  and  in  singing  ? — I am. 


Sjiiritunl  lecture  to 
junior  students  on 
Sunday  mornings. 


Rule  of  trustees  ns 
to  training  in  reli- 
gious ceremonies  not 
yet  in  operation. 


150.°Can  you  toll  the  Commissioners  what  lias  boon  done  in  reference  to  that 
the  students  re-assomblod  after  the  vacation,  up  to  this  time? — The  . 

teaching  the  ceremonies  are  not  yet  completed ; but  1 believe  they  soon  will,  lap 
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of  the  rule  which  regards  the  singing  classes  has  been  in  operation  from  the  commencement  15^^*  October,  isstf# 
of  the  year  ; the  deans  have  superintended  those  classes  since  their  opening  in  September. 

151.  How  many  are  there  in  those  classes? — They  are  very  large  classes;  in  some 
there  are  forty,  and  in  others  there  are  sixty  or  seventy. 

152.  How  many  classes  are  there  ? — Ten.  liuiubers'in  ' 

153.  How  many  in  the  whole  number  are  there  learning?— All  the  students,  except 
those  of  the  Dunboyiie  Establishment. 

154.  How  long  has  that  been  so  ? — I believe  it  has  been  so  for  upwards  of  fifteen  years. 

155.  They  are  taught  nothing  more  tlian  the  Gregorian  Chant? — No. 

156.  When  you  were  a student  did  you  receive  any  instructions  particularly  dii’ccted  to  Instruction  in  com- 

the  composition  of  sermons  beyond  what  you  learned  in  the  Rlietoric  Class  ? I did  not ; position  of  sermons. 

but  I sometimes  profited  from  hearing  the  superiors  and  professors  criticising  sermons 

preached  by  the  students. 

157.  What  sermons  do  you  allude  to  ? — I allude  to  the  sei'mons  which  are  preached  on  Sermons  i>reaciied 

Sundays  by  the  senior  students.  Some  of  the  professors  or  superiors  are  present  at  each  students. 

of  those  sermons,  and  after  having  called  on  one  or  two  students  to  state  their  opinion 
about  it,  they  then  give  their  own  criticism  on  it. 

158.  How  long  does  their  criticism  occupy? — I cannot  state  the  exact  time. 

159.  Is  It  five  minutes,  ten  minutes,  or  a quarter  of  an  hour  ?— It  varies  between  five 
and  ten  minutes. 

160.  How  long  does  the  whole  thing  occupy — the  sermon,  the  criticism,  and  all  ? 

About  half  an  hour  or  thirty-five  minutes. 

161.  From  your  experience  can  you  inform  the  Commissioners  whether  or  not  those 
sermons  are  invariably  the  composition  of  the  students  who  deliver  them,  or  whether  they 
are  borrowed  from  others,  or  copied  from  books  ? — They  are  not  invariably  the  composition 
of  the  students  who  deliver  them ; some  of  them  are  written  by  other  students,  and  a few 
of  them  ai-e  taken,  with  some  alterations,  from  books. 

162.  Except  in  the  criticism  thus  given,  you  did  not  yourself,  in  your  course  in  the  Criticisms  on. 

senior  house,  derive  any  instruction  as  to  the  composition  of  sermons  ? I remember  to 

have  heard  some  useful  remarks  from  some  of  the  professors  in  class  regarding  the  matter 
and  composition  of  sermons. 

163.  What  professors  do  you  allude  to  ? — Some  of  the  theology  professors. 

164.  Those  were  incidental  remarks,  were  they  not,  and  not  made  to  instruct  in  the 
composition  of  sermons  ? — They  wore  merely  incidental  remarks,  and  very  biief  and  few. 

165.  Applying  your  attention  to  anotlier  mode  of  instruction,  namely,  the  catechetical,  Instruction  in  catc- 
and  the  manner  in  which  youth  are  instructed  in  the  tenets  of  their  religion,  did  you  c^'sinff. 

obtain  any  instruction  as  to  the  mode  of  convoying  catechetical  instruction  eitlier  by  pre- 
cept or  by  practice  ? — I do  not  remember  to  have  received  any  regular  teaching  on  the 
best  way  of  conveying  catechetical  instruction ; but  from  time  to  time  I heard  the  pro- 
fessors and  superiors  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  speaking  in  a simple  and  popular  style 
in  giving  instructions  to  the  people.  I have  heard  that  in  various  ways,  sometimes  in  the 
criticisms  to  which  I have  alluded,  and  sometimes  from  a professor  in  class. 

166.  With  the  exception  of  what  may  have  been  so  received,  or  what  resulted  from 
those  occasional  remarks  upon  the  importance  of  speaking  in  phiin  and  simple  language, 

ilid  yon  receive  any  other  teaching  with  a view  to  conveying  catechetical  instruction  ? 

I did  not. 

167.  Are  you  not  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  tbe  senior  students  Desirable tliat  senior 

instructed  in  the  mode  of  giving  catechetical  instruction,  and  also  in  the  composition  of  iusm"cted  iu^o^ 
sermons  and  English  composition  generally  ?_I  am  most  decidedly  of  that  opinion.  positioi^of  s« 

_ 168.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  it  peculiarly  applied  to  corapo-  and  catodiising. 
sition  and  to  the  structure  of  sermons  ? — I do. 

169.  Do  you  apply  that  remark  particularly  to  any  class  of  students? — I apply  it  to 
the  students  of  the  senior  house. 

170.  The  junior  students  receive  no  such  instruction,  except  what  they  derive  from  the 
Professor  of  Rhetoric  ? — No. 

171.  And  the  seniors  derive  it  in  no  way  except  from  the  criticisms  that  are  pronounced 
upon  the  sermons  that  are  delivered  every  Sunday  ? — No. 

172.  Is  any  advice  or  any  instruction  tendered  to  the  young  men  on  leaving  the  College  Advico  to  young 
for  their  missions  as  to  their  conduct  generally  on  those  missions,  especially  with  regard 

to  their  connexion  with  civil  affairs,  and  their  duty  to  the  state? — At  the  Pentecost  tod; ou  t\c 
Retreat,  those  who  are  to  he  ordained  priests  receive  special  instructions  and  advice  with 
regard  to  their  conduct  on  the  mission.  The  substance  of  them  is — that  the  proper  dis- 
charge of  then-  ecclesiastical  duties  will  afford  abundant  occupation  to  the  most  zealous  ; 
that  they  should  accordingly  devote  tliomsolves  entirely  to  the  performance  of  those 
sacred  duties,  and  abstain  from  all  unnecessary  interference  in  worldly  affairs. 

173.  These  are  the  exhortations  which  are  given  on  the  occasions  to  which  you  have 
referred  ? — Yes,  more  especially  then  ; but  they  are  also  given  frequently  during  the  year. 

174.  Have  you  known  such  inculcated  frequently  during  the  year  ? I have. 

175.  Are  the  duties  of  a good  citizen  frequently  inculcated? — Yes;  the  students  ai'e 
exhorted  to  obey  every  lawM  authority,  and  discharge  in  the  most  perfect  raauircr  every 
duty  which  the  various  relations  of  life  impose  on  them. 

[ The  Witness  ivithdrew.1 
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MAYifOOTII  COMMISSION. 


Voih  OcUibtr,  1853. 


The  Rev.  James  O’Kane  examined. 


15. 

Kev.  James  O’Kane. 

Decrease  in  nnmter 
of  students  wlio 
remain  during 
Viieation. 


Personal  iiUercoursc 
between  deans  and 
students. 


Witness  in  dmrgo 
of  portion  of  die 


Desirable  tint  earh 
student  slioulil  liiivo 
a separate  room. 
Alrcadv  tlic  case  a.s 
to  senior  .studenU. 


Miglit  be  arranged 
iia  to  junior  sLialonts. 


Increased  .“upplr  of 
books  liy  students 


I’roliniinary  odii- 
catioii  of  witness. 


Armagh  Eemimuy. 


1.  You  have  furnished  a report  of  the  mimher  of  students  who  remained  in  the  College 
during  the  entire  vacation  1 — Yes,  for  each  of  the  past  five  years. 

2.  Tiiere  appears  to  be  a remarkable  diminution  in  the  number ; can  yon,  at  all,  explain 
the  circumstances  which  have  led  to  a constant  diminution  in  the  nnmber  of  those  who 
remain  beliind  during  the  vacation  ? — I am  unable  to  offer  any  explanation  further  than 
this  : that  proliably  tlie  improved  circumstances  of  the  country,  and  the  increased  facilities 
of  travelling,  induced  many  to  go  out  who  otherwise  would  prefer  remaining  in  the  College. 

3.  And,  probably,  the  improved  condition  of  the  students  consequent  upon  the  increased 
grant? — That,  too,  might  have  influenced  some;  but  I may  observe,  that  some  remained 
for  a part  of  the  vacation,  say  tlio  first  month,  who  afterward.?  went  out.  They  remained 
cliicfly  ill  order  to  avail  themselves  of  the  lectures  given  in  the  vacation. 

4.  What  is  the  amount  of  personal  intercourse  that  you  have  with  the  students;  you  do 
not  assist  them  in  their  studies,  do  you  ? — No  ; I merely  inspect  them  while  at  study. 

5.  You  do  not  give  personal  advice  as  to  the  books  which  they  are  to  consult? — No; 
unless  a student  were  to  apjfly  to  me,  and  ask  my  advice  on  the  subject. 

6.  Arc  they  in  the  habit  of  coming  into  personal  contact  with  you,  as  dean,  so  that  there 
is  a kind  of  friendly  relation  established  between  you? — Yes;  that  is  true,  to  a great 
extent;  they  come  to  consult  the  cleans  on  various  matters  that  arise  from  time  to  time, 
and  ask  their  advice,  and  I think  this  establishes  a friendly  relation  ; I know  such  has  been 
the  case  with  myself. 

7.  Upon  M'hat  kind  of  matters?  Do  they  relate  to  their  personal  conduct,  or  their  studies? 
— Sometimes  as  to  their  iier.sonal  conduct,  but  sometimes,  also,  as  to  other  matters  on  which 
they  want  advice,  and  which  do  not  regard  either  their  studies  or  the  discipline  of  the 
College,  but  are  altogether  private  and  confidential. 

8.  The  Commissioners  have  been  given  to  understand,  that  there  is  no  special  number 
of  students  assigned  to  each  dean  to  supeiintend  habitually,  but  that  a certain  number  of 
rooms  arc  ])ut  under  his  control? — Yes,  that  is  the  iDrineiplo  of  the  division  ; but  tliejunior 
house  being  apart  from  the  senior  house,  the  dean  who  has  charge  of  it  might  be  said  to 
have  also  the  special  superintendence  of  that  portion  of  the  community. 

9.  What  is  your  special  department  in  the  College  as  dean  ? — The  senior  house. 

10.  A portion  of  it? — Yes,  I reside  in  one  wing  of  the  old  building,  in  what  is  called  the 
chapel  wing,  or  the  new  house,  as  it  ■ was  formerly  called ; I have  charge  of  that  house 
specially,  and  of  a part,  also,  of  the  new  buildings. 

1 1.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  an  improvement  if  a portion  of  the  students 
could  be  assigned  specially  to  the  charge  of  each  dean,  so  as  to  be  under  his  special 
control  during  the  time  of  their  collegiate  studies? — 1 think  it  would  have  considerable 
advantages,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  might  be  desirable  that  otliers  should  have  some  share 
in  the  superintendence  of  those  same  students,  in  order  that  they,  too,  might  bo  able  to 
assist  tlio  President  in  forming  his  judgment  of  them. 

12.  Do  you  think  it  very  desirable  that  each  student  should  have  a separate  room? — I 
think  it  would  be  desirable  that  each  one  should  have  a separate  room. 

13.  Could  any  arrangement  bo  made,  with  regard  to  the  existing  building,  for  that 
purpose  ? — I think  that  there  arc  some  buildings,  lately  vacated,  adjoining  the  junior  house, 
that  might,  perhaps,  be  made  available,  so  as  to  aiford  greater  accommodation  to  the  junior 
students.  The  senior  students  have,  at  present,  eaeli  a single  room. 

14.  But  in  the  existing  buildings  do  you  think  it  is  possible  that  ai-rangeinents  could  be 
made  so  as  to  give  a separate  room  to  each  student  ? — I think  it  might  be  done,  by  making 
certain  alterations  and  improvements  in  the  buildings  that  were  formerly  occupied  as  the 
lay  College. 

15.  You  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  rooms  of  the  students  under  your  care,  have 
you  not  ? — Yes. 

l(i.  They  arc  now  better  furnished,  are  they  not,  with  books,  than  they  used  to  be? — I 
tliinh'  they  are ; I had  not  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  rooms  of  the  students  formerly, 
but.  judging  from  what  I saw  when  I was  a student,  and  from  what  I have  seen  during  the 
jjast  year,  on  inspecting  the  rooms,  I think  that  there  is  a considerable  improvement  in 
that  respect. 

IT.  Should  you  say  that  there  was,  generally  speaking,  a desire  on  the  part  of  the 
students  to  po,sscss  a library? — I am  quite  certain  that  that  desire  exists  on  the  part  of 
almost  all  the  students.  They  are  most  anxious  to  provide  themselves,  while  in  CoUegc, 
'with  the  books  that  would  be  useful  to  them  afterwards  on  the  mission. 

18-  In  what  year  did  yon  enter  the  College? — I first  entered  the  College  in  the  year 
1840,  but  after  remaining  about  a year  and  a-half,  was  obliged  to  leave  from  ill  health ; I 
subsequently  entered  in  1844. 

19.  Where  had  you  received  your  preliminary  education? — Most  of  my  education  I 
received  from  a relative  of  mine,  a parish  priest,  who  conducted  a kind  of  diocesan  school; 
but  I was,  for  a short  time,  at  Foyle  College,  in  Derry,  a preparatory  school  for  Trinity 
College  ; I was  also,  for  soine  time,  at  Armagh,  in  a seminary  opened  by  the  late  Primate. 

29.  ■\Yhat  was  the  nature  of  that  college ; was  it  intended  to  be  entirely  preparatory,  or 
did  it  provide  an  education  fitting  the  indiriduals  for  orders? — I think  it  was  principally 
intended  as  a preparatory  college,  but  I know  that  a great  many  studeirts  destined  for  other 
professions  were  tliere  at  the  same  time  with  me. 
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21.  Was  tlio  education  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  would  prepare  a young  man  for 
orders? — No;  the  course  of  education  there  was  not  intended  to  prepare  a student  to 
receive  holy  orders. 

22.  Is  the  seminary  to  which  you  referred  that  of  which  Sir.  Hughes  is  now  the 


15t7i  October,  1853. 
15. 

R'jt.  James  O'Kane. 


principal '? — Yes,  the  same. 

23.  Were  the  young  men  well  trained  in  classics  there  ? — I thought  that  the  course  of  Training  in  ciassies 

education  there  was  very  good,  as  preparatory  for  entrance  into  Maynooth  College.  tliere. 

24.  Was  there  much  exercise  in  Composition,  Latin,  or  English  ? — I cannot  recollect  that  Composition, 
at  that  seminary  there  was  much  exercise  in  Composition,  either  Latin  or  English,  so  far  as 
regarded  the  class  in  which  I read;  but  in  the  English  department  the  classes  .were 
exercised  in  English  Composition.  I have  been  informed,  that  at  present  those  who  study 

classics  there  have  frequent  exercises  in  Latin  Composition ; the  exercises  were  certainly 
few  while  I was  there ; but  at  the  school  conducted  by  the  clergyman  of  whom  I spoke 
before,  and  in  Foyle  College,  there  were  frequent  exercises  both  in  Latin  and  Greek 
Composition,  and  in  English  occasionally. 

25.  It  is  one  of  your  duties,  is  it  not,  to  assist  at  the  entrance  examinations  ? — Yes.  Entrance  exami- 

26.  The  Commissioners  understand  that  the  examinations  last  about  seven  or  eight  nations, 
minutes  each? — The  time  is  not  fixed,  but  I think  it  is  something  about  a quarter  of  an 

hour;  some  get  even  a longer  time;  a shorter  time  suffices  for  others. 

27.  Do  you  think  that  a greater  solemnity  or  fulness  might  be  given  to  these  examina- 
tions ? — As  it  is  little  more  than  a year  since  my  appointment,  I have  been  present  only 
on  two  occasions,  and  on  both,  besides  the  deans,  the  President,  the  Vice-President,  and 
some  of  the  professors  were  present,  but  I do  not  know  whether  they  might  not  be 
regarded  as  having  greater  solemnity  if  more  assisted  at  them. 

28.  Do  the  examining  professors  regularly  and  punctually  attend  at  the  entrance  Attendance  of  exa- 
e.xaminations  ? — According  to  the  Statutes,  the  President  is  authorized  to  summon  all,  miners  at. 

ljut  cannot  compel  the  attendance  of  any  under  a penalty.  With  respect  to  the  actual 
attendance,  I can  sjreak  only  of  the  two  examinations  at  which  I was  myself  present. 

At  the  first  of  these,  that  is  in  August,  twelvemonth,  the  Professors  of  Ehetoric  and 
of  Iliimanity  were  present,  the  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  some  one  or 
two  of  the  Theological  Professors,  besides  the  Prefect  of  the  Dunboyne  Establishment, 
and  the  Professor  of  Scripture,  now  the  Primate,  Dr.  Dixon ; there  was  then  a very  full, 
attendance.  At  the  last  examination  there  was  not  so  full  an  attendance  for  the  first  day 
or  two ; for  the  last  three  days  there  was  a fuller  attendance.  However,  I do  not  think 
that  there  were  fewer  at  any  time  than  six  or  seven,  including  one  or  two  professors,  at  the 
ordinary  examination  in  Latin  and  Greek,  but  at  the  examination  in  Mathematics  there 
were  generally  only  three  present. 

29.  What  oijportunities  have  you  of  ascertaining  the  fitness  of  the  students  as  candidates  Ascertaining  fitness 
for  the  sacred  ministry  ? — Tim  opportunities  are  such  as  are  afforded  by  the  performance 

of  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  dean,  seeing  that  tliey  attend  at  morning  and  evening  prayer, 
and  the  other  duties  of  the  day,  and  forming  an  estimate  of  their  character  from  their 
observance  of  discipline,  or  their  neglect  of  it,  as  the  case  might  be. 

30.  It  is  not  from  personal  conference  with  them,  but  rather  from  general  observation 
of  their  conduct  with  regard  to  the  discipline  of  the  house  ? — The  observance  of  discipline 
is  the  principal  tost,  hut,  of  course,  a good  deal  is  also  known  from  personal  intercourse 
with  them. 

31.  Does  the  acccjitance  of  each  as  a candidate  ciepend  mainly  upon  the  recommendation  President’s  Council 

of  the  dean? — The  deans  and  the  Vice-President  form  the  Council  of  the  President  in  fur  dcj-idiug  as  to 
determining  on  the  fitness  of  those  who  arc  to  be  promoted  to  orders.  The  deans,  oiiurs. 

generally  speaking,  have,  perhaps,  a better  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  fitness  of 

candidates  than  the  President  or  the  Vice-President ; but  they  have  their  own  opportunities 
of  obsciwing,  besides  what  they  learn  from  the  report  of  tlie  deans. 

32.  Their  fitness  is  ascertained  generally  by  an  observance  of  their  general  conduct,  witli  Pitness  for  orders 
regard  to  the  discipline  of  the  house,  rather  than  by  personal  intercourse  with  them? — servaiic^e uf 
Yes,  the  observance  of  discipline  is,  as  I have  said,  the  principal  test,  and  it  is  regarded  by  coiulut^t!  ^ 

all  Avho  have  had  experience  in  the  matter  as  the  very  best  and  surest  test.  This  is  not  to 
bo  wondered  at,  for  the  discipline  of  the  College  is  such  that  no  student  can  observe  it 
witliout  making  great  progress  in  virtue  as  well  as  in  learning,  while  the  student  who  is 
liabituaUy  negligent  of  it  is  likely  to  make  very  little  progress  in  either,  and  shows,  by  the 
very  fact,  that  he  is  not  well  fitted  for  a life  of  labour  and  self-denial,  such  as  that  of  a 
good,  priest  must  be.  Tiio  fitness  of  each  candidate  for  orders  is  carefully  discussed  in  the 
President’s  Council.  After  receiving  reports  from  the  professors,  and  hearing  the  opinions 
of  tJie  Vice-President  and  deans,  tlie  President  decides  upon  bis  admission  or  his 
rejection  for  the  time  being.  It  sometimes  liappens  that  a student  is  not  promoted  to 
orders  at  present,  but  yet  tiiere  is  no  intention  of  finally  excluding  him;  the  object  for  tlie 
present  being  to  show  him  that  there  is  some  defect  in  his  conduct  which  he  would  require 
to  correct. 


33.  Do  you  enter  into  conversation  ■with  the  young  men  when  you  superintend  the  CoIl^•e^satioIl 
•Walks,  as  dean,  or  at  other  times  ? — Yes,  on  the  walks  I generally  have  some  one  or  two  of 
he  students  with  whom  I converse  during  the  entire  time  of  the  public  walk ; also,  wlien 
vesiting  them  in  their  rooms,  I occasionally  enter  into  conversation  •with  them ; and  when 
taoy  come,  as  they  do  frequently,  to  ray  room,  for  the  purpose  of  asking  an  exemption,  or 
or  any  other  pm-pose,  I very  often  have  a conversation  with  them. 
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Kev.  James  O’Kane. 


College  Statutes  read 
aloud  at  comnienee-, 
ment  of  year  only. 


Provisions  of  Statute 
as  to  assistance  of 
deans  at  exorcises 
out  of  class. 


Montlily  exercises 
disused. 


Monthly  rc\'isions 
instead : rrosiileiit 
present  at  them. 


Provisions  of  Sta- 
tutes as  to  sermons 
by  students,  and 
familiar  e.\])la- 
nations  of  rudiments 
of  faith. 


Four  sermons  on 
eacli  Sunday. 


Attendance  of  supe- 
riors at  tliem. 


Provision  as  to  ex- 
planation of  rudi- 
ments of  faitli  not 
carried  into  effect 
otherwise  than  by 
above  sermons, 


34.  Are  the  Statutes  of  the  College  read  out  to  the  community  in  the  course  of  the 
year  ? — They  are  read  out  at  the  commencement  of  the  academical  year,  always  before  the 
opening  of  the  lectures. 

35.  Are  they  read  out  after  the  half-yearly  esaminations  ? — ^No,  they  have  not  been  in 
my  time. 

36.  You  are  aware,  are  you  not,  that  there  is  a provision  in  the  Statutes  to  that  effect? 

There  is. 

37.  But  the  present  practice  is  to  read  them  at  the  commencement  of  the  collegiate 
year? — Yes. 

38.  You  are,  probably,  aware  of  tlie  provision  in  the  Statutes  respecting  the  deans  to 
this  effect : “ Let  them  act  as  directors  and  assistants  in  the  exercises  that  are  practised  out 
of  class what  are  the  exercises  at  which  the  deans  assist  ? — I understand  those  exercises 
to  be  morning  and  evening  prayer,  all  the  public  religious  exercises  of  the  students,  their 
recreations  and  their  studies,  so  far  as  the  dean  could  b^e  considered  as  directing  or  assisting 
them  in  these. 

39.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  Latin  words  of  the  Statute : 

“ Exercitationibus  qua)  extra  scholas  frequentantor,  rectores  se  et  adjutores  prsehento  ?” 

I tliink  these  words  are  explained,  at  least  partially,  in  what  follows ; but,  at  all  events,  it 
is  the  only  interpretation  that  I have  learned  from  usage. 

40.  Will  you  liave  the  goodness  to  refer  to  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  Statutes,  and  road  the 
title  in  Latin  ? — “ De  Exercitationibus  Judicationibusque  Literariis.” 

41.  Do  you  observe,  in  the  first  clause  of  that  chapter,  that  those  exercises,  or  meetings 
for  the  purpose  of  those  exercises,  are  stated  to  be  held  immediately  after  morninjr 
class? — Yes. 

42.  Are  those  exercises  which  are  specified  in  the  Statute  held  at  the  expiration  of  eveiy 
month  of  the  academic  year  ? — I cannot  say  that  the  monthly  exercises  now  in  use  are 
those  contcm2)lated  by  the  Statute,  but  I believe  they  are  regarded  as  a fulfilment  of  it  in 
substance.  At  present,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  every  month,  there  is  a revision  of  the 
business  go)ie  over  in  the  preceding  month,  at  which  the  President  assists ; he  is  present, 
hut  it  is  hold  during  the  time  of  class. 

43.  Do  the  deans  attend? — They  do  not;  but  I have  been  credibly  informed  that  the 
matter  was  discussed  at  the  Board,  and  that  in  consequence  of  objections  made  by  the 
professors  to  tlic  contemplated  attendance  of  the  deans,  it  was  ultimately  settled  tliat 
the  President  alone  should  be  required  to  attend. 

44.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  look  to  that  second  clause  in  that  chapter,  and  read 
it  ? — “ Once  in  the  week  let  all  the  students  who  have  finished  their  first  year’s  theology, 
commencing  witlr  the  eldest,  either  explain  the  rudiments  of  faith,  in  familiar  discomse,  or 
even  deliver  a formal  sermon ; let  this  order  be  continually  repeated  to  the  end  of  the 
academic  year ; let  the  President  appoint  time  and  place  for  the  exercise ; let  him  lay  a 
fine  on  those  who  do  not  comply ; let  a half  hour  be  sufficient ; let  all  the  members  of  the 
College  be  present.” 

45.  That  would  seem  to  come,  would  it  not,  under  the  definition  of  an  exercise  practised 
out  of  class?— -It  would.  Sermons  arc  delivered  every  Sunday  by  some  of  the  divinity 
students,  and  at  those  sermons  the  deans  attend ; they  are  delivered  in  the  different  halls. 

46.  How  many  sermons  are  given  on  each  Sunday? — Fom-;  unless  it  happened  that 
some  student,  whose  turn  it  might  be  to  preach,  was  prevented  by  illness,  or  had  left 
the  College. 

47.  Are  those  sermons  all  delivered  in  the  senior  house  ? — Three  of  them  are  delivered 
in  the  senior  liouse,  and  one  to  the  junior  students. 

48.  Does  one  of  the  deans  attend  at  each  of  those  seimons? — The  Vice-President 
attends  at  one  of  them,  and  one  of  the  deans  attends  at  each  of  the  other  three.  By  an 
arrangement  of  the  Board,  made  some  years  ago,  the  superiors  and  professors  were 
distributed  among  the  four  halls.  After  the  sermon  is  over  the  dean  (or  the  Vice- 
President,  in  the  hall  whore  he  attends),  calls  on  one  or  two  of  the  students  to  give  a kind 
of  criticism  on  the  discourse,  and  this  is  followed  by  some  observations  from  the  dean,  or 
one  of  the  professors,  if  any  he  present. 

49.  Are  they  written  sermons,  or  delivered  extempore  ? — They  are  written  sermons,  but 
the  students  do  not  read,  but  deliver  them. 

50.  Is  it  the  practice  for  the  students  ever  to  “explain  the  rudiments  of  faith  in  familiar 
discourse  ?” — Except  so  far  as  that  is  effected  in  some  of  those  sermons,  I tloink  not. 

51.  It  is  not  the  practice  for  them  to  explain,  extempore,  the  rudiments  of  faitli  infamibar 
discourse? — Not,  so  far  as  I know,  since  I entered  the  College;  but  in  some  of  those 
sermons  the  students  give  a familiar  explanation  of  a certain  vii-tue,  or  of  some  point  of 
faith,  and  perhaps  this,  though  not  extempore,  might  be  regarded  as  explaining  the  rudi- 
ments of  faith  in  familiar  discourse. 

52.  Will  you  have  the  goodness,  now  having  read  those  clauses,  to  look  to  the  tim'd 
clause  of  the  fourth  chapter  ? — I would  be  inclined  to  suppose  that  that  tliii'd  clause  may 
also  extend  to  those  exercises  mentioned  in  chapter  9. 

53.  And  the  practice  of  the  College  seems  rather  to  conform  with  that  view  of  the 
Statute  ? — Yes ; but  those  are  not  exercises  at  which  the  deans,  alone,  are  obliged  to 
assist ; and  in  what  I before  stated  regarding  the  meaning  of  that  third  clause,  I had  m 
mind  those  exercises  at  which  the  deans,  alone,  ai'e  bound  to  assist.  Besides,  it  would 
appear  that  the  attendance  of  the  deans  at  the  sermons  is  provided  for,  by  requiring  all 
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the  members  of  the  College  to  be  present;  and  their  attendance  at  the  examinations  is  istft  Octo&<r,  1853. 

also  pro-vided  for,  since  the  “ Judices”  of  the  several  masters  must  be  present,  and  the  deans  

ai-e  “ Judices”  of  all  the  masters,  as  is  plain  from  comparing  cap.  6,  No.  3,  & seq.,  with  _ 

cap.  7,  No.  5,  so  that  provision  would  seem  to  be  made  for  their  attendance  at  tliese  O'Kane. 

exercises,  independently  of  the  third  clause  of  the  fourth  chapter. 

54.  But  if  the  provision  of  the  first  clause  of  the  ninth  chapter  were  can-ied  into  eifect, 
namely,  that  the  ancient  form  of  disputation  were  maintained,  there  is  no  provision  in  that 

first  clause  of  tlie  ninth  chapter  for  the  attendance  of  the  President  or  professors  ? It  may 

not  be  clearly  expressed,  but  it  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  concluding  words.  It  says, 

“ Let  those  meetings  be  held  immediately  after  morning  class ; let  the  President  define 
the  time,  which  is  to  be  neither  longer  than  an  hour,  nor  shorter  than  half  an  hour.  Let 
the  subjects  of  discussion  bo  matters  treated  of  in  class  during  the  preceding  month ; let- 
the  professor  assign  the  defenders  of  the  questions,  the  President  the  opponents.” 

65.  You  observe  that  this  was  to  be  an  exercise  in  which  each  class  should  engage,  the  Monthly  revisions 
class  of  dogmatic  theology  coraraeneing,  and  the  other  classes  following  in  order,  the  time 
being  after  morning  class? — ^Yes;  but  as  I have  already  said,  the  practice,  now,  is  to  hold 
those  exercises  during  the  hours  of  class. 

56.  But  in  a different  form ; in  the  catechetical  form,  arc  they  not  ? — They  are  carried  Can-led  on  as  ordi- 
011,  so  far  as  I can  remember  the  manner,  in  the  same  way  as  the  ordinary  classes,  except  "V-'" 

that  the  students  are  liable  to  be  examined  upon  any  part  of  the  matter  treated  in  class  e2li!3'in  matter 
during  the  preceding  month,  and  they  are  all  liable  to  be  interrogated.  In  the  Theological  oFpreceding  montli. 
Classes,  in  my  time,  there  was  no  disputation  of  the  kind  contemplated  here ; it  has  been 
practised,  I believe,  in  the  class  of  logic. 

57.  Is  there  any  part  of  the  course  at  present  pursued  in  Maynooth  which  would  practise 

tho  students  in  the  Exegesis  of  Scripture,  or  an  exposition  of  the  rudiments  of  faith ; is  ho 

ever  called  upon  to  expound  them  ? — Never ; except  during  the  time  when  he  is  obliged  to 
answer  his  professor  in  the  Scripture  Class,  and  in  the  sermons  which  he  is  obiiged,in]ijsturn, 
to  dehver. 

68.  Is  that  provision  of  the  Statute  iu  the  ninth  chapter  observed,  that  two  examinations  E.-iamiiiiitions. 
should  take  place  every  year,  one  at  the  commencement,  and  the  other  towards  the  end  of 
the  academic  year  ? — It  is ; the  examination  at  Christmas  is  held  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  common  year,  and  the  other,  the  summer  or  June  examination,  commences 
generally  about  the  8th  of  June. 

.■59.  At  what  period  of  the  year  are  the  annual  rewards  of  diligence  and  the  usual  Premiums  .and 
honors  assigned? — At  the  conclusion  of  the  summer  examinations.  The  professors  of  the  iunfmer  exalld- 
different  classes  generally  select  a number  of  the  students,  and  propose  to  them  questions,  nations, 
in  writing,  upon  tiie  business  of  the  year,  and  after  having  examined  those  compositions, 
they  decide  upon  the  respective  merits  of  the  students  of  their  different  classes,  and  give 
the  premiums  accordingly. 

60. _  The  deans  take  a part  in  the  examination,  do  they  not  ? — Yes,  that  is  at  the  public  Deans  take  part  in 

e.xamiiiation.  the  o-xamiuatious. 

61.  Looking  at  this  chapter  of  the  Statutes,  these  examinations  appear  to  be  connected, 

more  or  less,  with  the  literary  exercises? Yes. 

62.  Is  it  the  practice  of  the  dean  to  visit  the  students  whilst  at  study  ? — Yes. 

C3.  At  their  rooms,  or  in  the  study-halls? — At  both  times;  when  the  students  are  Deans  visit  students 
at  study,  in  their  rooms,  they  visit  them  occasionally ; but  in  winter,  when  they  are  in  study,  butii  in 
the  study-halls,  they  visit  them  much  more  frequently.  the^siu”^'' halls* 

64.  Ihe  words  are,  “ conduct  them  during  the  public  -walks,  and  visit  them  whilst  at  ^ 

study;”  the  interpretation  of  that  passage,  I presume,  would  be  “in  the  study-halls? 

I tinnk  that  clause  would  apjily  both  to  the  rooms  and  to  the  study-halls.  At  the  time  the 
Statute  was  framed  I am  inclined  to  believe  that  a great  many  students  were  together  in 
the  same  room,  as  well  as  in  the  study-halls.  I know  that  custom  interprets  the  Statute 
as  appljdng  to  both. 

65.  IIow  often  do  those  visits  to  the  rooms  take  place  ? — The  visits  to  the  rooms,  while  Visits  uf  dcaus  to 
the  students  are  at  study  in  them,  depend  partly  upon  the  discretion  of  the  dean,  llo  studouts’ rooms, 
may  visit  -them  then,  or  while  the  students  are  absent,  but  the  Statute  requires  that  they  be 

Tisited  twice,  at  least,  every  fortnight. 

66.  In  point  of  fact,  how  often  arc  they  visited? — During  tho  past  year,  of  which,  Pcrio<is  of. 
alone,  I am  competent  to  speak,  they  were  not  visited  oftener  than  once  in  a fortniglit ; 

and,  indeed,  the  number  of  rooms  was  so  much  increased,  the  new  buildings  having  been 
occupied  for  the  first  time  last  year,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  fulfil  the  Statute 
according  to  the  letter,  so  as  to  visit  them  all  twice  in  a fortnight. 

67.  How  long  does  each  visit  last? — In  some  rooms  a very  short  time  suffices;  few  Duration  of. 
require  more  than  five  or  six  minutes;  some  might  require  ten  minutes;  it  depends  upon 

tile  discretion  of  the  dean ; there  is  no  fixed  time. 

68.  What  is  done  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit? — The  deans  examine  if  the  room  be  Nature  of. 
a proper  order;  whether  it  presents  the  appearance  of  cleanliness  and  regularity,  or 

^irt  most  of  the  time  is  spent  in  inspecting  tho  books, 
o Then  the  visit  is  rather  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  condition  of  the  rooms, 
e books,  and  the  accommodation  of  the  students,  tiiau  with  a view  to  the  students’ 
pplication  to  study? — Yes,  tliat  is  the  principal  object;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  the 
, { . dean  to  visit  them,  or,  at  least,  he  may,  if  he  wishes,  visit  them  whilst  at 
auy  in  their  rooms,  as  well  as  in  the  public  halls. 
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PeriocJs  of  study  in 
tlie  study-iialls,  and 
in  tl)c  students' 
rooms. 


Ociobej,  1893.  How  often  IS  this  visit,  in  reference  to  tJieir  studies,  made  ? — They  study  in  tlip' 

15.  rooms  for  about  sk  weeks  before  they  go  to  the  Jialls.  During  that  time,  I sunnosp^ 

Rev.  Jarac-s  O’Kanc.  '^1*®  to  them  in  their  rooms  during  study,  would  be  two  or  three.  ’ 1 i > 

71.  Do  you  mean  two  or  three  visits  to  each  student? — Yes,  about  that. 

72.  During  what  period  of  the  year  ?— During  the  interval  between  the  commencement 
of  the  studies  of  the  year,  which  is  on  the  12th  September,  and  the  time  when  tliev 
go  to  the  halls,  which  is  usually  about  the  20th  of  October ; and  again  from  the  time  when 
they  leave  the  halls,  which  is  generally  some  time  in  April,  till  the  close  of  the  year 

73.  Are  the  Dunboyne  students  equally  visited  by  the  deans? No;  at  least  as  far  aa 

my  practice  and  experience  go.  ® 

74. _  You  state  that  they  are  visited  about  two  or  three  times  between  their  retm-n  after 
vacation,  and  tlie  time  when  the  lectures  commence  ?— Not  until  the  time  when  the  lectures 
commence,  but  until  the  time  when  they  go  to  the  study-halls. 

75.  When  do  they  go  to  the  study-halls  ?— Generally  about  the  20tli  of  October  • while 

they  are  in  the  study-halls  they  are  visited  much  more  frequently.  ’ 

76.  In  the  study-halls  they  remain  till  what  time  ? — Generally  until  Easter. 

77.  In  the  interval  between  leaving  the  study-halls  and  going  to  their  private  rooms 

study,  and  down  to  the  time  when  they  disperse  for  the  vacation,  how  ofteir  are  thev 
visited  ? — I think  about  two  or  three  times.  ^ 

78.  Between  the  period  about  Low  Sunday  and  the  beginning  of  October? Yes- 

during  the  time  of  vacation,  which  is  included  in  that  period,  the  students  who'  remam 
generally  occupy  one  portion  of  the  building  assigned  to  them,  and  have  their  rooms  nen.- 
each  other. 

79.  Of  course  they  arc  visited  also  ? Yes. 

1 80.  While  tlicy  are  in  tlie  halls  liow  often  do  you  visit  them  ?— They  are  usually  visited 

once  a day,  sometimes  twice  or  oftener,  sometimes,  perhaps,  not  at  all ; but  there  are  few 
days  on  which  they  are  not  visited  by  some  of  tlie  superiors. 

81.  What  length  of  time  does  that  visit  occupy  ?— I should  say  for  each  hall  about  from 
ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  including  the  time  necessary  for  examming  the  lists. 

82.  Have  tiio  students  notice  beforehand  that  the  dean  will  visit  them  ?— No, 

83.  You  come  upou  them  quite  unexpectedly  ?— Yes  ; they  are  never  certain  of  the 

84.  Is  it  the  custom  for  you  to  examine  the  subjects  of  the  books  thev  are  reading?— 
The  dean  may  do  so,  and  certainly  would  if  be  suspected  any  book  to  be  an  impropc^one ' 

85.  Wliat  IS  the  interpretation  that  you  attach  to  the  duty  of  visiting  them  whilst  at 
study  ?— To  see  that  they  are  in  their  rooms,  or  iu  the  halls,  engaged  in  study,  and  that 
they  Iceeji  order  and  sileuce  during  the  time. 

86.  Not  to  ascertain  the  kind  of  study  in  which  they  are  employed  ?— The  great  majority 
are  always  found  engaged  in  the  studies  of  the  class ; but  the  dean,  in  his  visit,  would  also 
endeavour  to  ascertain  whether  any  miglit  be  reading  prohibited  books. 

87.  In  point  of  fact,  do  the  deans  ascertain  upon  what  subjects  they  arc  employed?— I 
do  not  think  they  can  ascertain  accurately  in  every  case  ; but  they  are  pretty  well  able  to 
judge  irom  a glance  at  the  books  before  them.  From  the  examinations,  the  reports  of  the 
professors,  and  tlie  inspection  of  the  books  in  the  possession  of  each  student,  they  can 
form  a tolerably  accurate  opinion  as  to  whether  any  student,  who  has  been  for  some  time 
in  the  College,  is  attentive  or  otherwise. 

_ 88.  Do  tlioy  give  tJiera  any  adi'icc  as  to  the  mode  of  pursuing  their  studies  ? No  ; that 

IS  considered  to  be  the  duty  of  tlie  professor. 

89.  In  point  ot  fact,  is  it  the  practice  of  the  deans  to  go  round  and  look  at  the  books 
which  the  students  are  reading? — It  is  very  often  done. 

90.  About  how  often  ? — Almost  as  often  as  they  go  to  visit  them  ; in  some  students’ 
rooms,  ]>erhaps,  they  might  not  look  at  the  books  tliey  are  reading. 

91  The  question  referred  to  the  halls?— In  the  luills  they  usually  go  round  the  tables, 
and  look  at  the  books  upon  which  they  arc  engaged. 

92.  Do  tlio  deans  go  round  every  tabic  ?— That  is  the  general  practice.  The  students 
are  seated  at  tables  ranged  round  tiic  hall,  about  from  eight  to  twelve  at  each  tabic  ; and 
tlic  dean,  paying  bis  visit,  goes  along  the  tables,  and  observes  whether  each  student  be  iu 
his  place;  whether  ho  be  attentive  to  his  study,  or,  on  the  contrarj-,  idling  his  time,  and 
pcrhaiis  annoying  others  by  speaking  or  othonviso. 

93.  Ihat  occupies  about  a quarter  of  an  hour  iu  each  class  room,  docs  it  not? — I dare 
say,  about  that. 


Advice  as  to  studios. 


Katiirc  of  visits  to 
study. Imils. 


94.  How  many  study-balls  are  there  ?— There  arc  seven  study-halls. 

95.  is  a monitor  always  present  in  each  of  those  study-halls? — Always. 

96.  Dui'iiig  the  absence  of  the  dean  what  does  tlie  monitor  do  ? — The  monitor  presides 
constantly  ; he  is  appointed  for  the  jmrposc,  and  is  responsible  for  the  order  of  the  room. 

9 ( . Is  it  ins  duty  to  prevent  any  individual  from  interruptiug  the  studies  of  others  ? — 

Admonitions  in  case  98.  lias  it  occurred  to  you  to  have  occasion  to  admonish  or  correct  any  student  upon 
0 mic  1 0 oi-i  cr.  the  occasion  ot  those  visits  ? — I do  not  remember  that  it  lias  ever  happened  to  me,  except 
once,  wiicii  I found  some  two  or  three  students  out  of  order  a little ; they  had  been 
absent  from  their  seats,  but  they  went  to  them  at  once,  so  that  I had  no  occasion  to 
speak  to  them. 

99.  Has  their  neglect  or  misconduct  ever  been  reported  to  you  by  the  monitors? — 


Nanik'r  of  studv- 

lialls. 

Monitor  prcaides  in 
stiidy-hali  in  dean's 
absence. 
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The  momtors  are  required  to  give  a report  to  the  dean  respecting  the  conduct  of  everr 
student  in  the  hall;  and  m making  their  reports  they  mention  the  names  of  those  wlm 
may  have  been  disorderly. 

100.  Has  that  often  happened  ?— Since  I became  dean,  that  is,  during  the  past  year  in 

DO  instance  but  one  was  there  a serious  violation  of  order  reported.  ’ 

101.  Arc  you  able  to  state,  from  your  observation  during  the  year  vou  have  held  the 
office  of  dean,  whether  the  students  are  attentive  to  their  studies  on  those  occasions  or 
the  revei-se  ?— I am  prepared  to  say  that  tliey  liave  been,  on  the  whole,  very  attentive 
and  assiduous  m their  studies. 

102.  Were  you  familiar  with  tlie  appearance  of  the  rooms  of  the  students  whilst  you 
were  a student  ?— I had  a pretty  fair  idea  of  tlie  condition  of  the  rooms  at  that  time  ^ 

103.  Are  you  able  to  state,  from  your  own  knowledge,  that  the  general  character  of 

the  rooms  is  improved  in  point  of  cleanliness,  and  in  other  respects,  since  tlie  increased 
grant  ?— I am  inclined  to  believe  that  they  are,  to  some  extent.  At  present  there  are  ser 
vaiits  charged  with  the  duty  of  cleaning  out  the  rooms  ; formerly  the  students  themselves 
were  obliged  to  perform  tliat  duty ; and  I think  this  circumstance,  together  with  perliaps 
also,  an  imjiroved  taste  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  students— at  least  of  some— has 
given  the  rooms  an  appearance  of  greater  neatness  than  tliey  formerly  had  • I am  speaking 
from  a general  idea  of  the  condition  of  the  rooms  when  I was  myself  a student.  ^ 

104.  You  think,  do  you  not,  that  the  students,  generally  speaking,  have  now  a lai-o-er 

supply  of  books  than  they  had  before  the  increased  grant  f— I think  so,  decidedly  as°to 
the  students  of  theology,  they  are  better  provided  with  books  on  divinity  than  they  wore 
formerly.  •' 

105.  In  fact  your  remark  applies  to  the  senior  students  who  are  benefited  bv  the 

increased  grant  — Yes.  ^ 

106.  The  students  are  also  in  some  degree  assisted  in  respect  of  furniture  by  the  CoUeo-e 
are  they  not;  and  certain  articles  are  permanent ?— Yes  ; they  are  aU  provided  now  with 
beds. 

107  For  which  they  pay  nothing  at  entrance?—!  think  not;  of  that  I am  not  quite 
sure;  hut  ni  the  jumor  house,  in  addition  to  bods,  about  half  the  students  are  pror  dod 
also  with  a table,  basin-stand,  and  a bookcase.  ^ 

j health  of  the  students  now  come  under  your  observation  and  care  as 

dean  ' — J.o  a considerable  extent  it  does. 

109.  If  you  observe  that  a student  is  ill,  what  do  you  do  ?—I  visit  him  froquentlv  during- 
his_ illness.  The  deaus  pay  frequent  visits  to  the  infirmary  when  there  is  any  case  of 
serious  illness.  •' 

_ no.  It  IS  part  of  your  duty,  is  it  not,  if  you  observe  that  a student  is  ill  to  make 
inquiry,  and  ascertain  whether  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  go  to  the  infirmary  Ho 
genera  ly  comes  to  the  dean,  and  tells  him  that  he  is  ill,  and  wishes  to  see  the  doctor  • the 
dean  thon  gives  him  permission  to  go  to  tlie  infirmary,  where  the  doctor  attends  eVorv 
day ; and  if  ho  be  placed  on  tlie  sick  list,  tho  dean  will  visit  him  in  the  infirmarv 

111.  Is  there  an  infirmary  for  each  house  ?— Yes ; there  is  an  infirmary  in  the  iunior 

house,  and  also  one  m the  senior  house.  ^ c jumur 

112.  What  is  the  state  of  the  mfinuarj  iu  the  senior  house  ?— Indeed  it  is  not  at  all 
such  as  would  bo  desirable  ; the  house  itself,  I think,  is  not  well  adapted  for  the  mir- 
pose.  I behove  it  is  one  of  the  oldest  buildings  about  tho  College  ; so,  at  least  I have 
heard.  And  at  the  time  when  the  grant  was  increased,  1 understood  it  was  the  d’etermi- 
iiation  of  the  Trustees  to  have  it  removed  altogether,  and  another  built  on  a different  site. 

lie.  As  a matter  of  fact,  when  a student  goes  from  his  own  room  to  the  ialirmarv.  has 
he  greater  comforts  m the  mfirmarj,  looking  to  the-fiiniiUiro  and  arrangements  of  his 

chamber,  than  he  possesses  m Ins  own  room?— I think  not. 

114.  Is  ho  equally,  or  is  he  less  comfortable  there  than  In  his  own  room  ?— lie  has 
attendance,  and  he  has  also  a fire  during  tho  winter,  or  whenever  tho  doctor  orders  it  In 
otlirn  respects  I do  not  think  he  is  so  comfortable  as  ho  W'ould  he  iu  his  own  room 
ILo.  Can  he  have  a fire  in  his  bed-room  ?— Yos. 
each  room*^  rooms?— Yes  ; in  the  infirmary  there  is  a fire-place  in 

infirmary  fit  for  the  use  of  the  students  ?— There 
and  another  also  in  the  junior  infirmary  ; but  with  regard  to 
the  condition  of  the  latter,  I cannot  speak  now.  I know  it  was  out  of  order  not  lono-  asi 
rJ}  : no  arrangements  now  for  vapour  baths  or  liot  baths  in  the  iiifirmaiT  in 

case  any  number  of  the  five  hundred  students  ivcre  sent  there  ’—There  is  a provision  in 
the  bath-room  of  the  senior  infirmary  for  hot,  cold,  shower,  and  tepid  baths,  but  only  one 
can  be  accommodated  at  a time.  ^ ^ 

order  ’—They  were  in  order  not  long  since ; during  tlie  last  year 
hequeiit  batbs  w'ere  talceii ; at  present,  or  at  least  a few  days  ago,  workmen  were  cmnl  Jved 
in  repairing  tlie  fire-place  that  heats  the  water  for  the  hot  bath  ^ ^ 

the  to  lose  a student,  who  died  in 

m ni;  ‘ ^ “ P"l"'0„ai7  complaint ; I 

1 7,  iln  . ' ‘ ^ “ »l>“-«>!terited  as  dvopsy  oil  tlm  lungs! 

1 OQ  w ?— Twenty-seven,  I think,  was  the  age. 

1133.  Was  It  a disease  of  long  standing,  so  far  as  you  have  heard  ?— He  complained,  I 

2 a 
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VM  October,  1855.  believe,  at  the  close  of  last  year  of  an  affection  of  the  chest,  which  continued  dui-ing  the 
vacation,  and  when  he  returned,  he  stated  that  he  was  still  in  a very  delicate  state  of 
Eev.  .lames’  O’Kaae.  health,  and  shortly  after  he  went  into  the  infirmary,  the  lungs  were  seriously  attacked  • I 
believe  there  was  a swelling  on  each  side.  Dr.  Corrigan  happened  to  be  absent,  and  Dr 
Brady  was  brought  down ; he  pronounced  it  a very  critical  case,  in  which  the  chances 
were  against  the  student. 

124.  Was  he  some  time  in  the  infirmary  ? — He  was,  I dare  say,  about  a month. 

125.  Was  he  a student  who  occupied  a room  which  came  under  your  observation  as 
dean  ? — He  was ; last  year  he  occupied  a room  in  the  new  buildings,  and  I may  say,  I 
tliink  that  room  itself — like  all,  indeed,  on  the  same  side  of  the  corridor  in  that  wing  (the 
western  wing  of  the  new  buildings) — was  very  damp ; and  I would  not  be  at  all  sui-prised 
if  tbe  state  of  the  room  might  have  affected  his  health. 

Students  put  into  126.  Do  you  think  that  the  students  were  put  into  those  rooms  rather  too  soon,  and 
new  rooms  too  soon,  before  the  building  was  thoroughly  dry  ? — I think  it  would  have  been  desirable,  if  pos- 
sible, that  there  should  have  been  allowed  some  longer  time  for  the  purpose  of  drying 
them.  TJiey  appeared,  however,  to  bo  tolerably  dry  when  they  were  first  occupied;  and 
for  some  time  before,  the  students  manifested  great  anxiety  to  be  allowed  to  occupy  them 
on  account  of  the  crowded  state  of  tbe  old  buildings.  ’ 

127.  On  which  floor  was  the  room  in  question  ? — On  the  second  floor. 

128.  Not  in  the  attics? — The  room  that  ho  occupied  in  the  new  buildings  was  on  the 
second  floor  ; ho  ]>ossibly  might  have  changed  it ; I do  not  recollect  that  he  did. 

129.  Had  it  a westerly  aspect? — Ifc  had. 

IfiO.  Then,  of  course,  it  was  open  to  the  sun  during  a considerable  portion  of  the  day  ? 
— Yes. 


No  fire-place  in 
new  rooms. 
Ventilation. 


Dampness  of  new 
rooms. 


Whether  cause  of 
illuess  of  .student  in 
question. 


l;il.  There  was  no  fire-place  in  it,  was  there  ? — No  ; there  is  no  fire-place  in  any  of  the 
bed-rooms  in  the  new  buildings. 

132.  Is  tliero  any  provisioii  for  ventilation? — There  is,  by  means  of  ventilators  over 
the  doors,  and  also  by  leaving  a pai't  of  the  window  so  that  it  may  bo  opened  and  shut. 

133.  But  there  is  no  general  provision  for  renewing  the  air  of  the  rooms  without 
opening  the  windows? — Not  any. 

134.  There  is  no  general  central  ventilating  chimney? — No. 

135.  Have  those  rooms  by  this  time  become  more  dry  and  more  habitable? I tliink 

there  is  some  improvement  in  that  respect  by  tbe  length  of  time  they  have  had  to  dry ; but 
even  still  I think  they  are  not  at  all  in  a satisfactory  state. 

136.  Does  the  rain  come  in  through  the  windows? — In  all  the  rooms,  except  those  in 
the  attics,  the  sashes  are  of  motal ; <and  I thiiilr  in  most,  if  not  in  all  of  these,  the  rain 
makes  its  ^vay  through  the  crevices  ; the  part  of  the  window  winch  opens  cannot  be  closed 
so  as  completely  to  keep  out  the  rain. 

137.  Have  you  observed  damp  upon  the  walls? — I have,  in  some  of  the  rooms;  in  that 
westerly  wing  particularly,  after  rain. 

138.  Have  you  observed  traces  of  damp  on  articles  of  clothing  or  furniture  in  the 
rooms? — I have  seen,  in  some  instances,  the  shoes  of  the  students  in  these  rooms  pre- 
senting the  appearance  of  very  great  damp,  and  covered  witli  green  mould. 

139.  Arc  you  able  to  say  whether  the  student  who  lias  been  referred  to  ascribed  his 
illness  to  the  damj)ncss  of  the  room? — He  did  not  to  mo,  but  I heard  he  did  to  others. 

140.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  licidthy  before  he  became  ill? — So  far  as  I could 
judge  from  his  apj)carance,  I think  ho  was. 

141.  How  long  had  ho  been  residing  in  the  College? — He  had  read  one  year's  divinity; 
this  was  his  second  year. 

142.  IIow  long  had  he  been  at  Maynooth  ? — I am  not  quite  certain,  at  this  moment,  about 
the  time  of  his  entrance.  I think  he  entered  the  Logic  Class,  consequently  he  was  about 
threo  years  in  the  College. 

143.  IIow  long  has  that  part  of  the  building  been  occupied  ? — Since  tbe  commencement 
of  t!ic  last  academical  year — that  is,  since  tho  1st  of  September,  1852. 

144.  At  what  time  of  the  present  year  did  he  contract  his  illness  ? — On  his  return  this 
year  he  complained  of  being  affected  in  some  way  by  disease  of  the  chest. 

145.  Had  ho  been  ill  before  tho  vacation? — lie  complained  of  illness,  occasionally,  for 
some  time  before  be  w'ont  out ; but  he  "was  not,  except  on  some  days,  so  ill  as  to  be  unable 
to  perform  bis  ordiiiaiy  duties. 

146.  When  did  be  first  complain  of  illness? — I do  not  remember  tbe  exact  date. 

147.  About  when  was  it  ? — It  was  aboxit  the  close  of  last  year — about  tbe  end  of  Jlay  or 
commencement  of  June. 

148.  Before  he  occupied  the  damp  room? — No;  during  all  last  year  lie  occupied  a room 
in  the  now  buildings,  and  on  his  return  this  year  he  occupied  a room  in  a different  part  of 
the  College — in  what  ive  call  the  long  corridor  in  the  old  building. 

149.  Was  he  placed  there  in  consequence  of  his  iBue^? — ^No  ; that  room  fell  to  him  by 
distribution  ; he  selected  it. 

150.  Brier  to  tbe  vacation  had  be  seen  tbe  doctor  ? — I should  tbiiit  ho  had.  I believe 
he  was  in  the  infirmary  occasionally  about  the  close  of  last  year. 

151.  When  did  he  first  go  to  tho  infirmary? — I cannot  remember  tbe  date. 

152.  Is  there  a register  kept  of  those  who  go  there? — I cannot  say  there  is  an  exact 
register  ; but  each  day  a list  of  those  who  arc  dining  in  the  infirmary  is  handed  to  the  dean. 

153.  Can  you  ascertain  when  he  first  went  to  the  infirmary? — Yes;  I can. 
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154.  What  clocfra-  saw  Mm  prior  to  the  vacation  am  not  certain  whether  he  had  seen 
any  doctor  encept  Dr  O Kelly,  the  medical  attendant.  It  may  have  been  that  he  consnltS 

I-e";  I am  not  certain. 

155.  When  did  he  retirni  this  yoar?_On  the  1st  of  September 

156  Did  he  go  at  once  to  the  infirmary  ?_I  think  not  for  some  days^not,  perhans  for 
a iveelJ.  ^ ’ 

lo7.  Are  yon  able  to  state  what  doctor  then  saw  him  ?— I do  not  think  he  had  an 
opportnmty  of  seeing  any  doctor  but  Dr.  O'Kelly,  till  Dr.  Brady  was  sent  for 

1 o8.  When  was  that  ?-lt  was  about  ten  days  before  he  died  that  Dr.  Brady  was  sent  for 
169.  A's  yon  able  to  state  why  it  was  that  no  further  medical  attendance 'was  proenrod, 
except  Di  O Kelly  until  so  late  a period.^— 1 am  unable  to  state  any  reason,  e.xcept  that 
probably  Dr.  0 Kelly  did  not  believe  it  necessaiy,  or  thought  that,  in  the  absence  of  Dr 
torngan,  it  would  not  bo  advisable  to  call  in  any  other.  I do  not  know-  the  matter 
altogether  rests  with  the  medical  attendant.  ’ ^attci 

160.  Is  Dr.  O’Kelly  the  only  person  to  determine  wlietber  another  is  to  be  called  inO— 

So  far  as  I know,  he  is.  ’ 

161.  Ho  is  the  resident  medical  attendant,  is  lie  not?— Yes 

every^d.™”*  “ i comes  in  to  the  College 

else  M Say°bl “ an  M.D.  I don’t  know  what 
164.  Is  he  assisted  by  his  son?— Yes. 

165  Does  ho  keep  a dispoiisap- in  Maynootli,  ora  shop  for  the  sale  of  inedicine  9— I 
think  he  keeps  a dispensary  I know  that  he  supplies  medicines  for  the  students. 

Ido.  is  ho  an  apothecary  ? — I believe  he  is 

estihkwnt”  ™ certain,  as  I have  never  been  in  his 

I S he  does®  “ ''“P"  “ apothecary’s  shop  ?- 

169.  Have  you  any  doubt  about  it  ?_I  have  a doubt  of  it.  I only  know  tliat  he  supplies 
medicines  to  the  students.  Ills  house  presents  the  appearance  of  a private  dwellini  I 
have  never  been  m it,  as  I have  said,  so  that  I am  not  certain,  thongli  I am  inclined  to 
beheve  that  he  has  an  apothecaiy’s  shop.  mumtci  ro 

no  Is  it  the  practico  for  Dr.  O'Kelly  to  visit  the  College  every  day?— Either  Dr 

0 Kelly,  senior,  or  his  son.  j i>i. 

It  rtio  elder?— I dare  say  ho  is  about  seventy  years  of  age. 

^n2.  Is  theio  any  chsponsary  or  depository  for  medicines  within  the  College  ?— Sot 

173.  If  a student  is  taken  ill  at  night,  how  is  the  doctor  obtained?— In  such  a case 
piicially,  he  would  get  one  of  his  fellow-stndents,  living  near  him,  to  go  to  a servant  mid 
have  him  sent  ofi  for  the  doctor  immediately.  o fee  vo  a suvaiii,  miu 

in  fhe'dJiM  “PPY™.®  ‘if  P-rAppPcatioii  would  orclinai'ily  he  made  to  tlio  dean 

1 c?Lm  the  1 * ■ m servant  could  not  get  out  without  getting  the 

key  fioiu  the  bursar,  who  would,  consequently,  be  apprized  of  the  matter  I remember  that 
oil  one  OMasioii  last  ypri  I was  called  at  night  by  a student  to  go  to  tho  room  of  another’ 

£ thoToS?  m,d‘’tT^  f ^ c'rtccly  despatched 

101  the  dortoi,  and  the  student,  after  having  sent  tho  seiwant,  came  for  mo.  ‘ 

eve™;  1 of  Calling  for  that  assistance  at  night?— None 

ms  done  mE"®  °“r  £ P“'rtrt°"  t'-Ml.  and  rousing  the  student  in  llie  next  room.  This 
^as  aoiic  in  the  case  I have  just  mentioned.  ' “ 

176.  There  is  no  sick  bell,  is  there  ? — No ; a superior  or  processor  as  wmll  a<!  n 

be  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  Soame,  or  similar  means,  if  he  got  suddenly  ill  at 

tf  in  dnring  his  Oiness  in  the  infirmary  ’ 

in  anyway  infirmary,  not  indeed  well  finnisbed 

neailv  Ml' JwlTs T„‘E  ’ 'fi  ■“Ci’s yisitod  ?-Tes ; for  I nndorstaiid  thov  visited 

is  ni/ci  s4£iri7eve“^  “ ““  ^ m tlie  junior  house 

180.  Was  there  py  watoi-doset  ?-Yes ; tliero  is  a water-closet  in  the  i,ifirm.ary 

were  no7i£,mril*E“  '’"T ' El”"  ‘'ic  invalids  ^oro  who 

Tliof-  io  ti  + theie^  a tiioiougli  draft  produced  by  the  windows  on  both  sides  

on  horiiridos  siltmg-rooni  undoubtedly ; tlie  coiling  is  low,  and  there  are  windows 

182.  Do  they  sleep  in  the  bed-rooms  of  that  infirmary,  or  do  they  sleep  in  their  own 
Zp  th“e  ?bn?f  “ bj  dcyP-Some  of  the  stndeiils  remain  in  the  infirmary  mid 

of  tlm  tim'e  ‘Vt  '‘‘“‘'E  ''“n  ''c*'?™''  *“  ''c™™  i"  *8  infirmary  ?— He  did,  most 

in  Se  illnnr?  '><=  “>  occupy  the  loot 
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184.  Were  the  rooms  in  a condition  to  he  occupied  the  day  that  the  Commissioners  were 
there  ? — I dare  say  they  were  in  as  good  condition  then  as  they  have  been  since. 

185.  Or  were  before  ? — Or  were  before.  In  consequence  of  the  new  buildings  being 
erected  where  they  are,  the  infirmary  was  to  be  removed  altogether,  at  least  I heard  that 
its  removal  was  contemplated;  and  hence  many  improvements  that  might  have  been  other- 
wise made  were  omitted. 

186.  Do  any  of  the  servants  attend  the  infirmary  ? — There  is  a matron  in  it,  who  hasher 
sister  living  there  also,  two  elderly  women,  who  reside  in  the  infirmary,  and  there  is  also,  I 
believe,  permanent!}' attached  to  it  a man  servant,  who  brings  messages. 

187.  How  often  does  Dr.  Corrigan  visit  the  College? — Once  every  month. 

188.  What  is  the  nature  of  his  visit  ? — He  goes  to  the  sitting-room  in  the  infirmary,  and 
any  student  who  has  leave  from  Dr.  O’Kelly,  or  is  advised  by  him  to  consult  Dr,  Corrigan, 
is  at  liberty  then  to  consult  him. 

189.  Is  no  student  allowed  to  consult  Dr.  Corrigan  unless  with  the  permission  of  Dr. 
O’Keliy? — I tliink  it  is  the  general  practice  to  obtain  his  permission  first.  If  I am  not 
mistaken,  however,  in  some  instance,?  students  have  consulted  Dr.  Corrigan  without 
obtaining  the  previous  leave  of  Dr.  O’Kclly.  That  I cannot  assert  for  certain;  but  I 
tliink  so. 

190.  Where  does  Dr.  Corrigan  stay  when  he  visits  the  College? — He  goes  to  the 
infirmaiy,  and  in  the  sitting-room  there  lie  hears  any  person  who  wishes  to  consult  him. 

191.  Dr.  O’Kclly  was  appointed  somewhere  about  1808,  was  ho  not? — I think  so. 

192.  Dr.  Corrigan  pays  about  ten  visits  to  the  College  in  the  course  of  a year,  docs  he 
not? — So  I think. 

199.  Does  lie  generally  remain  some  time  in  the  College  ? — lie  generally  remains  a few 
hours,  lie  also  comes  clown  wlien  specially  sent  for ; but  ho  comes  down  once  every 
month,  whetlier  or  not  he  be  required  specially. 

1 94.  Arc  there  any  other  medical  attendants  at  the  College  besides  the  physician  and  Mr. 
O’Kelly  and  his  son? — Surgeon  Ellis  occasionally  visits  the  College:  but  I believe  only 
when  lie  is  specially  sent  for. 

195.  And  Dr.  Brady  only  attends  when  specially  sent  for? — I never  knew  him  to  be  at 
the  College  except  on  the  occasion  I have  mentioned,  and  then  only  in  consequence  of  Dr. 
Corrigan’s  absence,  I believe. 

190.  Wliat  is  Surgeon  Ellis  paid  ? — So  much  for  each  visit,  I think.  The  amount  I am 
not  certain  of;  but  I think  it  is  three  guineas. 

197.  How  is  Dr.  O’Kclly  paid? — I really  do  not  know  the  amount,  or  the  fund  from 
whicli  it  is  taken. 

198.  Do  you  know  how  Dr.  Corrigan  is  paid? — I think,  by  a late  resolution  of  the  Trus- 
tees, his  salary  is  fixed  at  £l2d  a-year. 

199.  Do  you  know  what  it  was  before  ? — I think  it  was  £60. 

200.  Have  you  ever  known  Dr.  Corrigan  attend  except  upon  the  occasion  of  his  moutlily 
visit?— I cannot  remember  the  instances  ; but  I think  he  was  sometimes  sent  for  specially. 

201.  You  do  not  i-ecoUect  any  particular  instance?  - No  one  occurs  to  me  atthismoment ;. 
but  I am  almost  certain  that  he  lias  been  sometimes  sent  for  specially. 

202.  Docs  tho  elder  Mr.  O’Kelly  attend  himself  regularly  ? — He  does  frequently ; hut 
his  sou,  I would  suppose,  as  often  as  himself.  Sometimes  both  visit  the  College  on  the 
same  day. 

203.  Which  of  tho  two  is  substantially  the  person  who  attends? — I think  it  might  be  said 
that  tiicy  attend  about  an  equal  number  of  times,  unless  on  some  occasions  ; for  instance, 
thero  was  aperiod  of  some  weeks,  when  the  elder  Dr.  O’Kelly  was  ill,  during  the  entire  of 
that  time  the  young  man  attended. 

204.  Have  any  represontatious  been  made  to  the  Trustees,  or  to  any  other  quarter,  witli 
respect  to  the  insufficient  accommodation  in  the  infirmary  ? — I really  do  not  know,  but  1 dare 
say  there  has  been  by  the  President. 

205.  Have  you  any  reason  to  know  that  such  has  been  the  case  ? — No ; except  that  he 
gives  tho  Trustees  a general  report  as  to  the  state  of  the  house,  and  I presume  he  would 
not  pass  over  the  insufficient  accommodation  of  the  infirmary;  but  since  the  new  buildings 
wore  erected,  or  rather  since  the  foundation  of  them  was  laid,  it  was  in  contemplation  to  re- 
move it  altogether,  and  consequently  special  reports  or  representations  regarding  the  infir- 
mary may  not  have  been  made  since  that  time. 

200.  IIow  often  have  you,  within  the  last  year,  for  instance,  visited  the  infirmary  ? — I dare 
say  about  four  or  five  times,  on  the  average,  every  week  ; sometimes  I have  been  there  three 
or  four  times  a day. 

207.  Did  you  observe  a want  of  cleanliness  in  the  infirmary  on  the  day  that  the  Com- 
missioners visited  it? — I was  not  thero  on  that  day. 

208.  Have  you  ever  had  occasion  to  complain  to  the  servants  of  that  ? — I sometimes,  but 
very  seldom,  did.  Altogether  the  aspect  of  the  house  is  any  thing  hut  pleasing.  It  appears 
very  gloomy  and  uncomfortable,  and  would  impress  you  at  once  as  being  ill  adapted  for  au 
infirinavy.  I have,  I recollect,  on  some  occasions  observed  that  the  rooms  ought  to  be 
somewhat  better  made  up  and  arranged. 

209.  Where  do  the  deans  reside? — One  of  them  resides  in  the  junior  house,  and  the 
other  three  reside  in  the  senior  house.  One,  the  Senior  Dean  of  the  College,  resides  in  tlic 
new  buildings ; one  in  the  chapel  wing  of  the  old  buildings ; and  the  third  in  what  we  ca 
the  long  corridor,  which  is  tho  central  part  of  the  old  buildings. 
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210.  Do  any  of  the  students  occupy  that  long  corridor  ?— At  present  all  the  rooms  ou 
the  long  corridor,  with  the  exception  of  some  very  large  ones,  are  occupied  by  students 

211.  Then  one  dean’s  rooms  are  amongst  those  of  the  students  ? Yos. 

212.  Is  the  room  of  any  other  dean  amongst  the  students’  rooms  ?— My  own,  for  instance 

is  on  the  same  corridor  with  the  students’  rooms.  ’ 

213.  Which  of  the  deans,  besides  you,  is  amongst  the  students  ?— Mr.  Hackott’s  rooms 

are  on  the  long  corridor,  amongst  those  of  the  students,  and  also  the  rooms  of  Dr.  Lee  in 
tlie  junior  house.  ' ’ 

214.  Are  his  apartments  amongst  the  apartments  of  the  students?— Yes;  they  arc  sepa- 
rated .only  by  a staircase  on  each  side.  ^ 

215.  The  Senior  Doan’s  apartments  arc  at  a distance  from  those  of  the  students,  are  they 
not  ?— They  are ; at  least  there  are  no  students’ rooms  on  the  same  corridor  ’ 

216.  And  those  of  the  Vice-President  and  the  President  ?— Those  of  the  Vice-President 
communicate  with  the  corridor  on  which  the  students’  rooms  O’Neil. 

217.  There  is  a passage  between  the  part  of  the  building  where  he  lives  and  that  corri- 
dor, IS  there  not?~Not  that  I am  aware  of.  In  the  new  rooms  of  the  Vice-President  there 
is  a door  openmg  on  the  corridor  on  each  side  of  which  the  students’  rooms  are  ranged. 

21S.  Is  any  instruction  given  by  the  deans,  with  a view  to  instruct  the  students  in  the  instruetio.,  by  the 
composition  of  sermons,  or  as  to  the  mode  of  conveying  catechetical  instruction?— They  ‘limans  in  eonposition 
somotnnes  take  occasion,  in  their  observations  upon  the  sermons  preached  by  the  students  and  mode 

to  mle  some  siygestions  as  to  the  maimor  in  which  thoj-  should  convey  those  instructions  SS? 
to  the  people,  it  tliey  were  addressing  thorn.  This  is  the  only  instruction  given  to  the  i“stmction. 
divinity  students  on  the  subject,  and  it  is,  of  course,  very  meagre  and  inadequate 

218.  This  occurs  upon  the  dehvery  of  the  Sunday  sermons,  does  it  not?— Yes.’ 

220.  Of  winch  there  are  four?— Yes,  occasionally  also,  in  the  iiistructioiis  given  to  the 
students,  with  regard  to  the  obligation  of  preaching,  reference  might  be  made  to  the  ucces 
sity  of  adapting  thdr  sermons  to  the  people. 

221  In  tho  course  of  exhortations  givon  frorn  time  to  fime?-Tes;  but  they  have  no  So.„d.  ta.iruction, 
fonnal  instiuction  on  the  subject,  excepit  in  the  way  I have  mentioned — in  the  wav  of  G'’^‘=ept  entidsm  on 
criticism.  Sunday  Bcnnoiis. 

222.  How  long  does  that  criticism  last  Tho  time  varies.  I snpnose  it  lasts  about  from 
live  to  ten  minutes. 

223_.  Is  that  shared  in  by  the  students  themselves  ?_Yes ; a student  is  first  called  on 
sometimes  two,  and  tlien  the  dean,  or  one  of  the  professors,  if  any  be  present,  makes  his 
observations  at  the  close. 

224.  The  whole  criticism  of  all  would  not  occupy  more  than  about  ten  minutes  I 
coukl  not  exactly  state  the  length  of  time.  I suppose  it  would  be  about  that. 

22o.  Ilowlong  does  the  entire  mattertake,  the  delivery  of  the  sermon,  and  the  criticism? 

— i thiiilc  the  average  time  is  about  thirty-five  minutes. 

"'.I'^ther  those  sermons  are  uniformly  composed  by  the  students  Whether  sermons 
vliodelnei  them ?— I am  quite  certain  that  many  of  them  are;  but  I am  not  sure  that  «re  uniformly  the 
some  may  not  have  been  copied  from  the  sermons  of  other  students,  written  on  the  same 
subjects.  And  I think  some  are  translated  from  the  French,  with  slight  changes  so  as  to  ti‘c>nselvcs. 

adapt  them  to  the  audience. 

227  Arc  any  means  taken  to  make  certain  that  they  shall  be  the  compositions  of  tho 
students  themselves  ?— I c to  not  know  that  there  is  at  present  any  means  of  securing  that 
object,  except  the  fear  of  being  detected  m plagiarism ; because  that,  if  apparent,  would 
be  very  naturally  adverted  to  iii  the  criticism. 

’""I.  '-ie'v  to  that  detection  ?— Ifothing  moi-o  than  what 

might  strike  the  persons  who  give  the  criticisms  at  the  close. 

iaslme^lrvetydl'’ -->™o  of,  given,  in  sacred  onatory,  for  I, ....action  o„  .l.nt 

msuucc,with  ieg.ard  to  the  composition  of  a sermon?— Ihot  to  tho  students  of  theolovy  .ahicot  in  ck„  ot 

u the  junior  house  the  students,  who  attend  the  English  Class,  are  iiistnicted  in  the  ijrlnci- 

pics  ot  sacred  oratory  by  the  English  Professor.  At  hast,  spealthig  from  my  own  exiio- 

1 Mice,  as  a student,  I linow  that  was  the  case;  general  rules  were  laid  down,  but  I believe  the 

SMeii  s,  m that  class,  are  not  so  well  able  to  appreciate  those  instructions  as  they  would 

ue,  u they  received  them  at  a more  advanced  period  of  their  course. 

of  w ■"Jtrnctioiis  rather  apply  to  general  composition  than  to  tho  composltioii 

(I  ™ f framing  of  discourses  to  bo  delivered  by  a priest  to  his  floct?— Manv  of 

tint  “0  doubt,  refer  to  the  general  principles  of  oomposition,  but  I beliove 

,n„„  ‘ “■  instructions  vvitli  regard  to  the  preparation  of  ser- 

nras.  1 speak  now  solely  from  my  own  recoUoctioii  of  what  occurred  when  I was  in  the 

rom™l,'f°.T''?n“*™‘  instruction  as  to  tho  composition  of  sermons?— I 

no”ttenL  .fell  '-T  ^ «‘idents  are 

Hj  * ” n, ''  .to  appreciate  those  mstructioiis,  or  to  derive  so  mnoh  advantage  from 

as  tliey  would  if  they  were  given  at  a later  period. 

lecture  9”"  t’  t language,  or  to  the 

c£  I ‘'“‘f'o’— do  the  lectures  given  by  the  Professor  of  English,  in  the  Eiighsh 
myself™  ‘ “ lectures  given  in  rhetoric,  as  I did  not  happen  to  roadin  tliat 

tlndmJVn'’  ™bseqnent  to  the  Bhotorio  Class,  or  prior  to  it  ?— The 

onts,  both  of  the  Humanity  Class  and  the  Ehetoric  Class,  attend  the  English  Class.  I 
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15. 

Eev.  James  O’Kauc. 

Advice  to  students 
as  to  the  pei'for- 
mance  of  their  duties 
on  tlie  mission. 


Advice  as  to  political 
matters. 


Dr.  Delahogue’s 
proposition  as  to 
temporal  power  of 
the  I’ope  or  Cimrcli. 


No  reason  to  helieve 
tliat  any  contrary 
doctrine  prevails. 


“ Dr.  Brownson’s 
Keview.” 


I’rohibited  as  cominEr 
under  tlie  denomi- 
nation of  a 
periodical. 


Dr.  DelaJiogue’s, 
doctrine  inculcated 
as  a truth  to  be 
embraced  and 
believed. 


Complaint  among 
the  students  with 
respect  to  medical 
attendance. 


read  in  the  Humanity  Class,  and  during  that  year  I attended  the  English  Class,  hut  I did 
not  read  in  the  Rhetoric  Class. 

234.  JIo^v  did  it  happen  that  you  shipped  that  class  ? — The  President  thought  it  advis. 
able  at  the  time  that  I should  read  in  the  Logic  Class,  immediately  after  reading  humanity 

235.  Docs  it  form  pait-  of  your  duty  to  give  the  students  any  advice  upon  their  conduct 
in  their  different  parishes,  after  they  leave  the  College? — That  duty  is,  for  the  most  part 
performed  by  the  Senior  Dean.  The  instructions,  however,  relate  solely  to  the  duties  of 
priests  on  the  mission,  as  pastors  of  the  people.  I believe  the  impression  made  upon  their 
minds  before  leanng  the  College,  is,  that  for  the  full  discharge  of  these  duties,  it  will  be 
necc.ssary  for  them  to  employ  all  the  time  they  may  have  at  their  disposal. 

23G.  Do  you  give  tliera  any  advice  or  instructioir  as  to  thoir  conduct  in  regard  to  civil 
matters  ? — Not  any,  except  so  far  as  they  might  collect  ^Yhat  they  ought  to  do  from  the 
principlos  laid  down  that  should  guide  them  as  pastors. 

237.  Is  reference  made  in  those  instructions  to  any  practical  matters  of  a poHticai  kind 
that  may  arise  in  tlieir  parishes? — I never  knew  any  instance  in  which  reference  was  made 
to  those  subjects.  The  instructions  relate  to  their  duties  as  pastors ; their  duties  in  instruct- 
ing the  pco);le,  assisting  in  tlie  confessional,  and  administering  the  sacraments  ; and  to  those 
other  sacred  duties  wliich  belong  to  their  office. 

238.  Do  you  hear  in  mind  at  this  moment  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  Dr.  Delahogue  in 
his  Treatise  “Do  Ecclesia,”  “Cliristus  Petro  et  succossoribus  ejiis  ant  Ecclesije  nullam 
concessit  potestatem  directam  vcl  indirectam  in  llegumtempoi’alia;  proindeque  isti  nunquam 
auctoritate  clavinm,  ctiam  indirccte  deponi  pos.sunt,  aut  eorum  suhditi  a fide  et  obedieiitia 
illis  debita  eximi  ac  dispensari.”  And  have  you  known  this  proposition  to  be  invariably 
assorted  by  the  professors  at  Maynooth  ? — It  has  always  been  maintained  by  them,  so  fai' 
as  I know. 

2.39.  Have  you  always  taught  that  doctrine,  if  by  any  chance  you  have  had  occasion  to 
refer  to  the  subject-matter  of  it  ? — I liave  never  had  occasion,  but  I have  always  maintained 
that  doctrine  myself,  and  of  course,  if  occasion  required  it,  I would  have  taught  it  to  others. 

240.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  tliat  a contrary  principle,  or  a principle  conflictinff 
with  this  doctrine  is  entertained  by  any  of  the  students  at  Maynooth  ? — I have  no  reason 
to  behove  that  any  such  principle  prevails  amongst  them,  or  is  adopted  by  them. 

241.  Have  you  reason  to  suppose  that  they  are  in  the  habit  of  reading  books  which  con- 
tain principles  conflicting  with  that  doctrine  ? — I have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  are 
in  the  habit  of  reading  any  books  of  the  kind,  except  controversial  works,  as  BoIIarmiiie,  for 
instance;  of  course  they  are  in  the  habit  of  reading  these. 

242.  Have  you  not,  in  tlic  course  of  your  inspection  of  the  books  of  the  students,  obsemd 
that  some  of  tlicse  students  were  in  the  liabit  of  reading  “Dr.  Brownson’s  Review,”  in  wbicli 
the  doctrine  of  Bellarmine  is  maintained? — I have  never  seen  tliat  Review  in  the  collection 
of  boolcs  possessed  by  any  student,  and  what  is  more,  I believe  that  it  would  not  be  per- 
mitted ; not  because  it  maintains  an  opinion  conflicting  with  Delahoguc’s,  but  inasmuch 
as  it  would  como  under  the  denomination  of  periodicals,  which  are  not  allowed,  especially 
if  they  be  recent  numbers,  because  they  are  regarded  as  likely  to  distract  the  minds  of 
tliG  students  from  their  more  serious  studios.  I do  not  rccoUoct  seeing  it  amongst  the 
books  of  any  student. 

243.  According  to  your  recollection,  was  the  doctrine,  as  laid  down  by  Dr.  Delahogue, 
inculcated  and  taught  at  the  time  you  were  receiving  your  instructions  as  a theological 
student  ? — It  was. 

244.  Is  the  question  fully  discussed  so  as  to  arm  the  student  with  arguments  on 
the  subject  ? — 1 believe  that  is  generally  done ; but  in  tlie  year  in  which  I read  this 
treatise,  some  part  of  it  was  omitted,  or  ratlier  many  propositions  were  passed  over,  without 
that  full  discussion  which  tliey  would  otherwise  have  received  ; amongst  the  rest  this  was 
one.  I know  the  doctrine  was  stated. 

24-5.  For  what  reason  ivas  it  passed  over  ? — As  woU  as  I can  recollect,  something  occurred 
to  shorten  the  time  of  the  lecture  that  year  ; I believe  it  was  the  illness  of  the  professor, 
Dr.  blurray  . 

246.  That  is  to  say,  tho  discussion  by  which  tlie  arguments,  pro  and  con,  are  contrasted 
and  considered? — Yes. 

247.  Are  you  able  to  state  tliat  in  your  course,  that  proposition  was  inculcated  as  a truth 
to  be  embraced  and  believed  ? — Certainly ; tho  doctrine  there  laid  down  was  stated  by  the 
Professor  of  Theology,  when  lie  taught  this  treatise,  as  the  doctrine  to  be  maintained  on 
this  subject,  though  the  question  was  not  fully  discussed,  for  the  reason  I have  mentioned. 

248.  Is  tho  reading  of  that  particular  treatise  the  only  opportunity  for  dealing  with  that 
subject  ill  tho  course  of  theology  ? — Yes  ; I think  that  is  the  only  place  where  it  is  formally 
discussed.  No  doubt  the  principles  laid  down  enter  into  other  parts  of  tlicolog)' — into 
some  of  the  moral  treatises,  but  in  all  such  cases  tlie  decisions  would  be  such  as  would  agree 
with  the  principle  here  laid  down. 

249.  The  treatise  referred  to  is  the  class-hook  in  which  the  topics  as  to  that  part  of  the 
course  are  laid  clown  for  instruction? — Yes. 

250.  Is  there  a feeling  of  discontent,  or  the  reverse,  amongst  the  students,  with  reference 

to  the  means  of  access  to  medical  advice  and  attendance? 1 think  it  is  tlie  subject 

of  complaint  amongst  the  students.  I am  certain,  that  in  my  own  time  as  a student  there 
W'cre  many  complaints  on  the  subject.  The  visits  of  Dr.  Corrigan  were  regarded  as 
in  a manner  useless  by  many  of  the  students,  because  of  the  presence  of  Dr.  O’Kelly 
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on  tliose  occasions  .■  I do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  was  a icnit  on  the  part  of  Dr.  O'Kelly  hnt  isa, 
many  mm|ined  that  it  was  of  no  nso  to  consult  Dr.  Corrigan  in  his  presence,  as  they  tlimeht  — 

Ins  ul  imate  decision  wonld  bo  in  accordance  with  what  Dr.  O'Kelly  might  say  I Tn° ow  n -iS- 
that  that  impression  prevailed  amongst  them.  J J-  -t  know  Eev.  James  O'Kane. 

231.  Ton  are  awai-e  that  it  is  the  pmctico  of  a physician  neyer  to  see  the  patient  of 
a surgeon  or  an  apothecary,  except  in  the  presence  of  the  one  or  the  other  2-^Tes 
Iheheve  that  is  usnal  y the  case;  I wish  merely  to  convey  that  there  was  such  an  impressfon 
on  the  minds  of  the  students.  It  may  not  have  been  a fail-  one,  bnt  this  was  one  reason 
why  they  were  discontented.  icason 

252.  Did  the  same  thing  apply  to  Surgeon  Ellis  ?— I cannot  sav  tlmf  if  u 
rarely  cahed  m_„nly  when  Dr  O'Kelly  sent  for  him;  bnti  know  that  soL  of  the  sfadents  SS 
who  required  suig-ical  treatment,  wore  dissatisfied  at  Ids  not  being  sent  for  oftener  lu  oftencr. 

2o3.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  students  yeiy  seldom  have  the  assistance  of  Dr  Corrigan 
“hfS’sr  of  Cc.  O'Koily  ?”  That 

254.  Has  there  been  any  increase  in  the  number  of  Dr.  Corrigan’s  visits  diiriny  tlm  1,.. 

fmoSr  ^ ™ fSkattrfSinfoJice 

[77m  Witness  withdrew.'] 

[The  witnosj  haying  no  register  or  other  memorandum  to  which  he  could  refer  wlnie 
rnider  examination,  was  requested  by  the  Commissioners  to  take  a note  of  the  folloTyW 
questions,  to  which  he  afterwards  supplied  the  answers  ] lollowmg 

1.  What  is  the  number  of  students  who  romained  in  the  College  for  the  first  month  of 
thevacatiomineach  of  the  past  five  years ?_Iu  1849,  127;  1850,  100;  1861,  O^riSo^ 

2,  On  what  day  did  the  deceased  student  first  complain  of  sickness  after  Ids  retimi  this 
year.  He  letmiied  to  the  College  on  Thursday,  the  1st  September;  ho  told  some  of  his 
companions  that  he  had  boon  sickly  during  the  vacation,  and‘  that  he  still  felt  nZell  but 


Tue,sday,  18th  Octobek,  1853. 

The  Rev.  John  O'  Callaghan,  examined. 

1.  Ton  were  ediicatcd  at  Maynooth,  were  you  not?-Tes  ; I was  there  for  some  time 
,of!ge  ^ ™‘“'  ““>'“““‘14?— I nbont  sixteen  or  seyonteeii  years 

TI,«  /"  'Z  Z®  T™  4’'’'™  T°n  fo  jraynooth  ?— In  the  Loo-io  Class 

The  lowest  class  was  humanity,  the  next  rhetoric.  1 wL  examined  bZZtho  no 

IrZJcfass.™*®  ’ “™-“mg  entitled  me  to  go  at  once  Lo 

ndueatodf-At  a classical  school  in  the  comity  of 

5.  Was  it  a mixed  school? Yes. 

6,  111  what  part  of  the  county?— At  Kanturk. 

a.  Ill  what  year  did  you  eater  Maynooth  ?— lu  1835  or  1836. 
tlipii-iSf  there,  come  in  contact  with  the  ouestion  of 

il  was  fluXZie  ciZr  “ “S' 

subiect  o7tio  k“  knowing  what  was  the  nature  of  the  teaching  upon  the 

su  ject  of  the  limits  between  the  temporal  and  the  spiritual  power  ?_I  had  not  ^ 

led  me  « “i°“'i  °*'“4  • — i f “““Of  auj  Amt  there  was  any  tldnv  that 

point.  ‘S“bmg  of  the  professors  in  their  classes  may  have  boon  o?i  that 

is'  WlmZ‘  Mfiiootli  in  the  third  year  ?_yes,  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  year 

■«  some  o?4e  dort°  “Z 1 n',''  'T“®  « kecanse  I had  lost  all  'faith 

I eiitpi-AflVr  of  ^^0  Church  of  Home.  And  I left  it  ofmv  own  free  will  Whoo 

PnestibrtnSitl'Z'”  ™'*  °c  u'lloman  'Catliolio 

fc"  I TOlu.ZZoZtf?!7eTZ''“  “ Z '■““lies  of  the  Church  of  Borne,  and 

President;  he  wlZy  kwZ  n Z'  d ZZ  ““"‘“S-o,  the  then 

"tf  Pronerlv  iZ  ^ ^ ^ *“  '“T  *®**ing  him  that  I had  acted 

J 1 ilj  m lesigiimg  my  place,  when  I found  that  I could  not  conscientiously  retain 


18{7i  Oc«o6«j',1853. 

TiT 

Eev.  J.  O’Callaffhan. 


Witness  entered  ii 
Logic  Class. 


Had  not  reached  the 
“Church”  tract  in 
MajiiootJi. 


Left  Maynooth  in 
the  beginning  of  the 
third  year. 

Cause  of,  and  cireum- 
stancesattcndiug,his 

leaving. 
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16. 

Rev.  J.  O'Callaglian, 


Loyalty  not  infusoil. 

Instaiific,  Lord 
Kormaiiby’s  visit  in 
1S36. 


Mr.  WhitelicaJ’s 
spcocli. 


Eecollocts  no  otlicr 
instance  of  any 
political  demoustra- 


I)r.  Reneiian  present 
and  sang. 


Otlicr  persons 
present. 


Origin  of  feast. 


it ; and  he  also  kindly  told  rae  that  if  my  father  would  not  provide  for  me  he  would  use 
his  influence  with  the  Duke  of  Leinster  to  procure  a situation  for  me.  It  has  been  said 
that  I was  expelled  from  the  College,  but  I solemnly  now  declare  that  I left  the  Colleo'e  of 
' my  own  free  will,  and  that  because  (as  1 have  said)  I lost  all  faith  in  most  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church  of  Home  ; and  considered  it  would  have  been  very  dishonest  in  me  to  have 
gone  on,  and  become  a Homan  Catholic  priest,  when  I had  ceased  to  believe  the  doctrines 
of  that  Church. 

16.  As  far  as  your  experience  went,  was  a spirit  of  loyalty  infused  into  the  students? 

No  ; I should  say  not. 

17.  Haro  you  any  thing  to  state  upon  that  point? — I can  state  a fact  which  came  under 
my  own  notice,  wliich,  I think,  plainly  shows  that  a spirit  of  loyalty  was  not  inculcated 
there.  I remember,  ^vhcn  I was  a student,  that  the  then  Lord  Lieutenant,  tlie  Eail  of 
Mulgrave,  the  present  Marquess  of  Normanby,  visited  the  College,  when  we  were  all 
drawn  up  to  receive  liim,  and  presented  an  address  to  him.  lie  then  ordered  that  our 
examinations  (it  was  just  at  the  approach  of  the  winter  examinations)  should  he  dispensed 
with,  and  at  the  same  time  ordered  us  some  wine.  Three  bottles  were,  accordingly,  seiwed 
to  every  mess.  The  students  at  meals  are  divided  into  messes — every  mess  consists  of 
eight  2)crsons.  Me  clubbed,  and  made  up  some  money  to  send  to  Dublin  for  confectionary 
and  otlier  things;  the  College  supplied  us  with  hot  water,  and  we  had  a feast.  There 
was  a great  deal  of  jovialty  on  the  occasion.  In  tho  course  of  the  evenin<i-  some  of  the 
professors  paid  us  a visit;  when  they  came  in,  there  was  a rush  of  the  students  towards 
them,  and  they  soon  formed  a circle  round  them.  O’Cennell’s  health  was  proposed,  and 
the  Professor  of  Logic,  Mr.  Whitehead,  spoke  to  the  toast. 

18.  In  what  year  was  that? — In  the  November  of  1836,  as  well  as  I r9member.  I 
remember  distinctly  that  Mr.  Wliitclicad  on  that  occasion  observed, — “That,  as  we  were 
])Ound  by  every  principle  to  support  and  defend  those  who  would  fight  our  battle,  and  seek 
liberty  and  entire  emancipation  for  us  ; so,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  no  law,  human  or 
divine,  natural  or  revealed  that  prevented  us  from  seeking,  by  all  legitimate  means  to 
humble  a nation  that  w'ould  grind  us,  trample  upon  us,  enact  penal  laws  against  us,  and  set 
the  same  value  upon  the  head  of  a priest  that  it  had  set  upon  tlie  head  of  a wolf'  I 

remember  those  words,  and  as  well  as  I recollect,  these  are  his  ipsissima  verba certainly 

I give  the  substance  of  wiiat  he  said.  That  sentiment  was  applauded  for  four  or  five 
minutes.  Tho  then  Professor  of  Logic  is  now,  I believe,  the  Vice-President  of  the  College 
of  Jlaynooth. 

19.  Was  that  a period  of  great  political  excitement  in  Ireland? — It  was,  I think,  after 
the  time  of  the  great  anti-tithe  meetings  in  Ireland. 

20.  Do  you  remember  any  other  instance  at  all  of  a similar  kind  in  which  the  students 
made  any  political  demonstration? — No;  I do  not  recollect  any  other  instance  of  any 
2)olitical  demonstration  having  been  made  by  the  students. 

21.  Who  was  the  head  of  the  College  at  that  time  ? — Dr.  Montague. 

22.  Did  the  authorities  of  the  College  take  any  notice  of  the  occurrence  by  reprimanding 
any  party? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

23.  Was  any  other  professor  present  besides  Mr.  Whitehead  ?— Yes,  the  then  Vice- 
President  was  jn-esent;  his  name  was  Renehan;  I think  he  is  the  present  President; 
J remember  he  sang. 

24.  Was  he  ]M'escnt  during  tho  delivery  of  the  speech? — Yes,  for  ho  sang  before  or 
after  that  speech. 

2.5.  Was  any  body  else  jn-esent  that  you  recollect? — As  well  as  I remember.  Dr. 
Montague  was  present. 

26.  During  tlie  speech  ? — I am  not  quite  certain,  but  as  well  as  I remember  be  was.  I 
remember  those  two  in  particular,  because  one  sang,  and  the  other  made  a speech. 

27.  Do  yon  happen  to  remember  any  other  individual,  student  or  j^rofessor,  who  was 
present? — The  entire  of  tho  senior  house  were  present.  I do  not  know  who  the  present 
deans  or  professors  of  the  College  arc.  Dr.  Crolly  was  present,  I think;  I only  think 
three  or  four  su^ieriors  were  there. 

28.  Was  the  whole  body  of  the  students  present  upon  that  occasion? — The  whole 
body  of  the  senior  liouse. 

29.  Including  the  Dunhoyne  students? — Yes,  I should  say  that  the  Dunboyne  students 
were  present. 

30.  Did  all  this  take  place,  so  much  as  2>art  of  the  feast,  that  those  who  were  present 
must  have  heard  it? — Yes,  certainly;  the  profe.'sors  came  in — it  was  at  an  advanced  stage 
of  tlie  feast — when  a great  many  songs  had  been  sung  by  the  students;  a great  many 
toasts  proposed  ; and  a great  many  speeches  made.  The  visit  of  the  professors  being  of  a 
marked  kind,  it  attracted  the  attention  of  all  the  students,  and  they  formed  a cii-cle,  and 
stood  round  them.  31r.  O’ComieH’s  health  was  the  first  and  only  one  proposed,  aiid  JIi’. 
Whitcliead  was  then  called  on  to  speak  to  the  toast. 

31.  Is  there  any  other  person  with  whom  you  have  communicated  on  the  subject  who 
was  present  at  the  time,  and  who  would  be  likely  to  have  a rocoUectiou  of  the  occurrence? — 
No,  except  those  who  are  now  Roman  Catholic  priests,  and  many  others  who  have  left 
the  College,  like  myself. 

32.  You  have  described  this  meeting  as  a sort  of  feast  in  the  College  ? — Yes. 

33.  In  what  way  was  this  feast  permitted,  or  how  did  it  originate  ? — It  was  communicated 
to  the  students  that  his  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  had  ordered  the  examinations 
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to  be  taken  off  that  -winter,  and  had  also  ordered  wine  to  he  supplied  to  them  for  a /,  , . ,ok., 

that  every  mess  would,  therefore,  get  throe  bottles  of  wine;  and  that  U S 
to  hold  this  feast.  We  then,  all  of  us  subscribed  a sum  of  money-and  we  sent  to  Dubhn  16. 

for  the  other  tilings,  and  tlie  College  kept  us  m hot  water.  .r.  o-Ca!laglmn. 

34.  What  was  tlie  object  of  the  feast ; what  was  it  to  celebrate  ?_It  was  on  the  occasion 
of  the  visit  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

35.  As  tlie  representative  of  the  sovereign  ?— Of  course  ; we  were  ail  drawn  up  to  receive 
him  at  either  side  oi  the  gate,  and  a procession  was  formed;  we  went  to  the  examination 
haU  m procession,  and  an  address  was  presented  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  wliicli  lie 
replied.  He  then  went  round,  accompanied  by  his  aidc-dc-camp,  to  see  the  Colleo-e  and 
left.  Then  at  was  told  to  us,  that  ho  had  ordered  us  to  be  supplied  in  tliis  manner 
with  wmo. 

36.  At  what  time  in  the  evening  did  you  assemble  for  this  feast  ?— I should  sav  it  was 

about  five  o’clock.  ^ 

37.  And  the  feast  continued  from  five  o’clock  till  what  time  ?-l  should  sav  till  eleven  Duration  of. 
or  twelve  at  night ; I do  not  remember  precisely ; but  the  usual  time  of  retiriiiff  to  bed 

was  ten  o clock ; I cannot  say  positively  now  whether  the  time  was  extended  bevond  that 
hour,  but  to  the  best  of  my  belief  it  was. 

38.  When  you  sat  down  to  this  feast  was  any  dean  present?— As  well  as  I rememher 
there  was  not.  ihere  was  a great  departure  from  tlie  usual  order.  At  dinner  and  other 
meals  there  was  perfect  silence ; and  the  dean  always  attended,  and  walked  up  and  down  ■ 

^^del'peoch^^  silence ; we  all  siwke,  and  sang  songs,  and  proposed  toasts,  and 

39.  IJad  you  been  driidaiig  roasts  and  making  speeches  before  tlie  Vice-President 
entered  the  apartment  ? — Yes. 

40.  One  of  *0  stadonts  proposed  the  liealth  of  Mr.  O'Comiell;  not  one  of  tlio 

professors? — I cannot  sa3%  ^ 

41.  It  was  not  tlie  custom  for  the  students  to  he  allowed  wine  at  all,  was  it  ?— No 

42.  U as  It  the  fact,  tliat  several  of  the  students  were  a little  intoxicated  by  the  wiiio  9_ 
bo;  I am  sure  they  -wore  excited,  some  but  sliglitlv,  and  some  a good  deal 

43.  How  much  ivmc  had  been  allowed  ?— Three  bottles  to  every  eight  • but  as  w(dl  a«  T Ouamifv  ,.f  «.n,„ 
remomboix  it  was  reported,  and  I had  some  reason  to  believe 'it  was^me.Ti  soL 

niaiiagod  to  get  more  wine  than  was  ordered. 

44.  IIow  did  the  feast  break  up were  you  dismissed  by  any  of  the  authorities  of  the 
College,_  01  did  } ou  letire  ?— I think  one  of  the  monitors,  or  one  of  the  subordinate 
autlioiatios,  had  said  that  it  was  tune  for  us  to  separate. 

4o.  Are  you  aware  vvhetlior  there  was  any  feast  in  the  common  room  of  the  professors  »— 

I cannot  ,s.iy;  it  is  vory  likely  there  was.  opioiessors. 

V'.w'T  present  on  that  occasion  ?_I  do  not  saw 

positively  that  he  was,  but  to  the  best  of  mj  belief  he  was  ^ 

I'oi  boon  fomid  with  that  speech  of  Dr.  iv  tviiiMio,.,, 

\1  iitencad  ?.— J,  o ; hut  I know  very  well  that  wo  often  repeated  it  wlieii  walking  togotlier  ■ .pre'fi. 
as  we  thought  the  sontenoo  sounded  so  well.  I rocollect  that  wo  got  the  wmds  of  tim 
sontoiico  by  heart,  and  it  was  one  with  which  we  all  sympatliised ; wo  thought  as  some 
said.  It  would  be  of  use  to  ns  aftonvards.  . " o inoiioiii,,  as  some 

48.  iiroiii  wbat  you  knew  of  Dr.  Montague,  do  yon  think  ho  was  a man  likclv  to  nass  ,vi 
over  an  occuiapnco  of  tlio  kind  yon  have  described  ?-I  wish  to  speak  of  Dr.  Molitavne  Jvith  'roXliil;  iS,*," 
boheve.1  tf  bf  badTlMiod°.  ‘“”g°tliat  he  o. 

be  would  pass  over  a soiitiment  of  the  kind  yon  have 
wSta’l  *'!  '™‘nhoad  did?-I  cannot  say  i 1 think  that  Dr 

call  for  a 

indti 'fro,? ‘'J  * reprimand  from  a man  like  Dr.  Montague, 

etc£,/m„  a7  T 'b™tor?-I  consider  Dr.  Montague  to  be  a man  of 

same  ti  1 n “>n  of  a kind  heart,  but  Ids  political  sentiments,  at  tbo  ' - 

same  time,  may  have  been  as  strong  as  tlioso  of  Mr.  IVbitelicad: 

01.  Did  you  ever  know  him  expiress  any  political  sentiments  in  the  Collove  Ifo 
«t  Bn  WhiSeml  *“*  sentiments  were  as  strong  as'  those 

4^'d«Xd?  J fcSs'm  3'ou 

XrtiX.rX  >“  not?— I .am not 

wrfs  mav  notT*^  *“*  Pi  ™ present.  In  that  case  it  is  possible  that  the 

•PpoinM  one  ’’"V‘ ';“3'  that  they  did.  There  are  monitors 

Xn™olileX‘V"'“n“'  t™-.  1 tbmk,  and  they  wore  supposed  to  have  reported 
sBslteS  d!„!V  f “‘‘li  “i  thoii-  business  to  do  so,  and  to  see  tliat  there  is  not  the 
to  S!  T tbojoles  of  tbo  College.  When  the  bell  sounds  no  student  was 
■>*  that  tiov  L*°  ““‘by- ■'“‘or  that  time;  and  if  it  liappenod  in  the  piassage  or  in  the 

-5»bid  hii:nK“XXn  X 

iCf4nXt{Xii'roXroXfX;e"“’’“^^^^ 

2 b 
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Est.  J.  O'Callashan. 
Joined  the  Estab- 
lished Church  ten 
years  ago. 
Mentioned  occur- 
rence at  first  sevea 
years  ago. 


Other  instance  of 
manifestation  ot 
feeling. 


Student  arrested  for 
seditious  language. 


Mr.  Hawkes 
speeches. 


Taking  of  oaths  of 
allegiance. 


Nature  of  Mr. 
Hasrkes'  speeches. 


56.  TVhen  did  you  first  join  tlie  Establifilied  Churcli  ?— About  ten  years  ago. 

57.  It  was  about  eighteen  years  ago  when  what  you  have  described  occurred  ? — Yes. 

58.  Have  you  mentioiied  this  pubHely  to  friends  or  acquaintances? — Yes,  I have. 

59.  I do  not  mean  recently? — I recollect  having  mentioned  it  six  or  seven,  year's  ago  to 
the  llov.  Mr.  Dallas,  I am  sui-e,  as  far  back  as  seven  years  ago.  My  attention  was  called  to 
it  in  consequence  of  being  asked  by  j)arties  interested  in  Maynooth  to  describe  the  manner 
of  living  there,  and  any  thing  that  might  have  occurred  to  me  while  there : this  drew  my 
attention  to  all  the  circumstances  of  my  course  at  Maynooth. 

60.  Was  it  within  your  knowledge  as  having  happened  whilst  you  were  at  Maynooth,  or 
did  you  ever  hear  it  spoken  of  amongst  the  students,  that  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  O’Connell 
going  down  from  Dublin  westward,  a portion  of  the  students  at  Maynooth  had  collected 
upon  the  top  of  a hay-stack  and  cheered  him? — I do  not  recollect  having  heard  that. 

61.  Did  Dr.  hlontaguc  on  that  occasion  send  for  them,  and  publicly  reprimand  them?— 
I do  not  recollect  having  lieard  of  the  occuiTcnce  at  aU. 

62.  Have  you  any  other  circumstance  to  mention  illustrative  of  the  same  feeling? I 

know  that  a hatred  of  England  and  of  Protestantism  was  the  strongest  and  most  pre- 
dominant feeling  among  the  students  at  Slaynooth. 

63.  On  what  occasion  had  the  students  at  Maynooth  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  to  one 
another,  or  in  the  presence  of  one  another,  that  sort  of  feeling? — On  the  occasions  on 
which  tiro  walk-day.s  were  wet ; for  instance,  every  Wednesday  w’as  an  idle  day,  and  when 
it  happened  to  be  wet,  the  students  assembled  together,  as  they  had  nothing  to  do  after  a 
certain  time  of  tlie  day ; I recollect  one  student,  who  I was  informed  and  believe  (for  I was 
not  in  the  College  at  tbe  time,)  was  arrested  in  the  College  for  seditious  language  made 
use  of  at  meetings  which  took  place  in  some  part  of  Ireland.  He  was  (as  I was  told)  bailed 
before  tlie  Duke  of  Leinster ; and  I lieai'd  this  person  myself  frequently  give  specimens  of 
the  orations  that  he  had  delivered ; and  I could^  swear  solemnly  that  if  he  had  made  use  of 
half  the  same  abusive  language  against  any  Eoinan  Catholic  saint  that  he  did  against  the 
Queen  and  Her  Government,  he  would  have  been  expelled  immediately.  I never  heard 
that  he  received  the  slightest  reprimand ; on  the  contrary,  I know  that  he  was  a great 
favourite  with  the  professors  and  students  in  general. 

64.  Was  this  language  witlnn  the  knowledge  of  any  of  the  authorities  of  the  College? — 
It  was  witliin  the  knowledge  of  the  monitors. 

65.  Tlicy  ought,  therefore,  to  have  reported  it  to  the  deans? — Yes;  had  they  deemed  it 
reprehensible. 

66.  Do  you  recollect  in  what  class  the  student  was  to  whom  you  have  referred  ? — In  one 
of  tlie  theological  classes. 

67.  lie  was  not  a Dunboyne  student? — No. 

68.  What  was  his  name? — Ilawkes. 

69.  From  what  part  of  Ireland  did  he  come? — I think,  from  the  county  of  Kerry. 

7 0.  What  has  become  of  him  since  ? — 1 never  hoard. 

71.  Do  you  know  whether  ho  was  ultimately  ordained  or  not? — I have  not  heard;  I 
know  that  wc  frequently  called  on  him,  as  an  amusement,  to  make  speeches,  which  he  was 
very  fond  of  doing ; and  he  would  get  on  any  thing  that  presented  itself,  and  would  deliver 
those  speeches  for  half  an  hour,  and  they  cheered  him,  just  as  if  he  had  been  making  a 
speech  at  a public  meeting. 

72.  Was  that  in  the  play-ground  ? — Yes;  or  in  the  corridors  and  halls. 

73.  What  opinion  did  the  students  hold  respecting  such  sjrecohes  in  connexion  witli 
tlicir  oath  of  allegiance  ? — They  very  much  approved  of  them. 

74.  Did  the  oatli  of  allegiance  ever  occur,  do  you  tl^ink,  to  the  mind  of  a student  at 
Maynooth? — I do  not  know  that  it  did;  but  I think  even  if  it  had  it  would  not  be  any 
irapodiinent  to  their  entertaining  those  feelings. 

75.  You  took  the  oath  of  allegiance,  did  you  not? — Yes. 

76.  In  whatfomi  was  that  oath  administered  ? — The  practice  was,  to  go  before  the  Assist- 
ant-Barrister in  the  open  court  to  take  the  oath,  and  wo  went  supplied  with  a few  testa- 
ments. The  gallery  wms  cleared  for  us,  and  the  oath  was  administered  hy  a person 
reading  from  a parchment  below.  He  would  read  two  or  three  words  to  the  students, 
who,  in  one  voice,  repeated  the  same.  Then  ho  repeated  one  or  two  more  words,  and 
those  the  students  again  repeated,  aU  speaking  at  the  same  time,  so  that  nothing  could 
be  heard  but  a confused  hum  of  voices. 

77.  Was  not  it  tlie  Clerk  of  the  Peace  who  administered  the  oath? — I think  so. 

78.  Before  the  Assistant  Barrister  of  the  county  ? — Yes. 

79.  The  oath  is  not  administered  to  each  individual  separately  ? — No.  _ _ 

80.  The  usual  way  of  administering  the  oath  is  what  you  have  desciibed,  is  it  not,  wken 

there  is  a number  of  people  present  ? — I believe  it  is.  , x i t 

SI.  Had  they  a copy  of  the  oath  before  them  at  the  time  ? — No.  I heard  a studenr 
who  had  his  hand  on  the  same  boolj  swear  the  very  opposite  of  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

82.  With  respect  to  Mr.  Hawkes,  can  you  give  any  specimen  of  the  treason  that  fie 

spoke?— I cannot.  I only  recollect  that  his  speeches  were  very  violent.  I must  say  tfia 
they  were  not  any  source  of  gratification  to  me  ; he  was  a very  rude  person,  and  1,  tor  on  , 
was  not  very  fond  of  attending  to  what  he  said.  1 know  that  he  was  frequently  spea  mg 
BO,  but  I cannot  furnisli  any  specimens.  _ t v i nnt 

83.  Were  they  treason,  or  were  they  sedition  ? — If  I said  treason,  perhaps  1 
attend  properly  to  the  distinction  between  it  and  sedition. 
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84.  Then  you  retract  the  charge  of  treason  ?— I do  certainly,  if  I advanced  it.  isth  October  1853  - 

85.  It  was  not  a threatening  of  the  life  of  the  Sovereign  ? No.  ’ 

86.  Was  it  inciting  to  make  war  against  the  Sovereign,  or  to  insurrection  No,  not 

with  force  and  arms ; but  it  was  speaking  with  disrespect  of  the  Protestant  Church,  of  tlie  O’Callaehau. 
Queen,  and  of  the  way  in  which  England  had  wrenched  power  and  property  from  Ireland,  and  Veasonal)lo  hut 

the  manner  in  which  the  Irish  people  had  been  cruslaed,  and  the  way  in  which  the  priests 
had  been  treated,  and  the  cruel  laws  which  had  been  enacted  against  them. 

87.  You  moan  in  former  times  ? — Yes. 

88.  Were  the  students  in  general  acquainted  with  the  Statutes  that  were  drawn  up  by  the 
Trustees  for  the  govermnent  of  Maynooth ; were  they  read  to  you,  for  instance  ?— I have 
BO  recollection  of  being  made  acquainted  with  the  Statutes  of  the  College. 

89.  [The  I3th  clause  of  the  V3th  chapter  of  the  Statutes  [Ante  App.  p.  27]  was  here 
read  to  the  witness.']  Were  the  students  reminded  of  this  Statute  by  the  deans  ?— I never 
remember  having  heard  those  words  before. 

90.  Are  you  aware  that  by  the  practice  of  the  College  the  laws  or  statutes  are  reqjiii'cd 
to  be  read  over  by  the  President,  in  the  chapel,  at  the  conmrencement  of  the  academic 
year?— I do  not  remember  to  have  ever  heard  them  read. 

91.  In  what  form  did  the  students  subscribe  the  oath  of  allegiance  ? — They  assembled  in  Oath  of  niioginnp». 
the  room  of  the  liotel  in  the  town,  and  wrote  their  names  in  a book  or  paper. 

92.  In  whose  custody  does  that  book  remain ; does  not  it  remain  in  the  custody  of  the 
Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  tlie  county  ? — I cannot  say. 

93.  Did  you  subscribe  your  name  in  that  book  before  you  took  the  oath  ?— No  ; subse- 
quently. ’ 

94.  Was  the  student  of  whom  you  speak  as  hanug  been  arrested  and  bailed  before  the  Case  of  the  student 

Duke  01  Leinster  ever  tried  ? — I think  not,  as  well  as  I remember ; indeed  I do  recollect  tailed 

having  heard  that  there  was  some  interest  made  in  some  way  with  the  prosecutor,  and  that 

the  charge  had  not  been  carried  out.  x^mster. 


95.  When  it  was  brought  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  he  must  have 
been  privy  to  that  compromise  of  the  offence  must  he  not? — I cannot  say. 

96.  You  have  stated  that  it  was  the  practice  in  the  refectoiy,  at  the  ordinary  meals  of 

the  students,  to  presciwo  silence? Yes. 

97. — It  was  always  the  practice  to  read  the  Bible?— Yes.  Reading  of  Bible  at 

98.  In  what  manner  was  it  read,  and  by  whom  ? — The  students  of  the  Logie  Class  read  ^ianer. 

as  well  as  I remember  ; I was  in  that  class,  and  I read  in  my  turn.  ’ 

_ 99,_  111  what  language  is  the  Bible  read  ? — In  English.  Immediately  before  dinner  there 

IS  a visit  to  the  chapel,  when  the  students  prostrate  themselves  before  the  consecrated  Host 

and  remain  so  until  the  deau  repeats  a portion  of  a hymn,  when  they  proceed  at  once  to 

the  dimng-room.  The  moment  a certain  number  are  assembled  there,  the  dean,  if  present 

and  if  not,  the  senior  monitor,  says  grace,  a short  Latin  prayer,  and  then  the  person  whose 

turn  It  is,  reads  a cliapter  of  the  Bible  from  the  pulpit.  While  he  is  so  engaged,  fi-om 

the  slamming  of  doors  and  the  noise  and  confusion  of  servants  bringing  in  dishes  and 

hurrying  to  and  fro,  not  a word  of  the  chapter  from  the  Bible  can  be  heard  or  attended  to. 

in  ta,ct  It  was  quite  understood  that  wo  need  uot  put  ourselves  to  the  trouble  of  speaking 

loudly  or  distinctly  when  we  road  the  Bible,  because  wo  would  not  be  heard ; we,  therefore 

husbanded  outvoices  for  the  subsequent  reading  when  the  dean  would  come  up  and  make 

a signal  that  we  were  to  speak  more  loudly.  A chapter  of  the  Bible  was  read  first  every 

day  at  cliimer ; but  when  tliere  was  still,  and  perfect  silence,-  “Lingard’s  History  of  England” 

was  read ; and  at  the  end,  a chapter  of  the  hlavtyrology  was  read  in  Latin.  Then  there  was 

pertect  silence,  and  every  word  of  that  was  distinctly  heard;  but  1 can  safely  say,  that  at 

tjie  ocginmng  of  dinner,  m consequence  of  the  noise,  the  Bible  could  not  be  heard,  and  aU  Imporfecth-  heard 

tim  we  troubled  ourselves  to  do  when  reading  was  to  cry  out  in  a loud  voice,  “ The  eud  '"’I'y- ' 

01  the  chapter.” 

100.  Did  it  often  happen  that  grace  was  said  by  the  monitor  aud  uot  by  the  dean?— Not 
oiten— sometimes.^  The  dean  was  generally  present. 

*!’?  was  made  of  reading  the  Bible  Srst,  in  order  fo  ITitnci*  bolievo. 

1 event  its  being  heard  ? — From  my  knowledge  and  experience  now  (I  answer  accordin'^  I'resont 
to  my  conscience)  of  tlio  opposition  of  tbo  Clinrch  of  Borne  to  tlie  Word  of  God  in  oyer?  “f  “"'-'1'™“) 

'7a?S  7“""  of  "0‘  SAS'iSsr 

102.  Had  you  a Bible  when  you  were  a student  at  hlayiiootli? — Certainly  not  I did  being 

Dot  know  any  student  wlio  had  ; nor  did  I hear  a chapter  of  the  Bible  read  in  any  way  but  ' 

uus  at  the  begiiiniiig  of  dinner. 

Ini  TO  “ opportunity  of  reading  one  yourself  ?— No  ; I never  bad  one.  Wilncis  never  pee- 

■ 1 a-  iV asked  whether  you  had  a Bible  when  you  entered  ? No.  ^ 

lar'  T . o-sked  whether  you  had  other  books? Yes. 

see  those  books  or  take  your  word  for  it  ?— I think  they  took  my  word. 

ui.  Was  not  there  a Professorship  of  Sacred  Scripture  while  you  were  at  Jlaynooth? 

ere  was.  I think  the  third  year’s  divines  attend  for  an  hour  every  Saturday,  and  that 
examined  m Latin.  I have  heard  tliem  say  that  it  is  in  the  Commentary  of  Maldo- 
mpnt.f  “ "^^iiochius,  not  iii  the  context  that  they  wore  examined ; it  was  what  the  com- 
niators  said  they  were  required  to  know. 

Iftu'  class  were  you? — In  tlie  first  year  of  theology, 

time lectures  in  Sacred  Scripture  ?— I do  not  recoUect  that  they  had  at  that 
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Jltv.  J.  0'Calla"-han. 
Not  aware  of  role 
that  eaeli  student 
slioiild  possess  a 
Bible. 


Books  lent  by 
students  to  one 
another. 


Left  college  at  nine- 
teen. 

Scriptural  instruc- 
tion by  Dean. 


Cause  of  witne.s.s 
changing  his  faith. 


Entrance  cxainina- 


Greek  Testament 
read  at  school. 


Witness,  when  at 
school,  directed  to 
hum  his  iCiiglLsli 
Testament. 


Had  no  copy  of  New 
Testament  at  May- 
nooth. 


Mode  of  conducting 
divinity  lectures  in 
class. 


188  JIAYNOOTH  COMMISSION. 

110.  Who  tvas  the  Professor  of  Sacred  Scripture  then? — I think  the  professor  then  was 

the  llev.  Mr.  Dixon,  the  present  Roman  Catholic  Primate.  He  held  a double  professorshin 
He  was  Professor  of  Sacred  Scripture  and  Professor  of  Hebrew.  . 

111.  Is  there  not  a rule  at  Maynooth  that  each  student  should  be  furnished  with  a Bible? 
I am  not  aware  of  any.  I Itnow  that  I was  not  furnished  with  any  Bible. 

112.  And  you  never  know  of  any  student  in  the  house  ivho  had  one? — I know  that  when 
we  were  going  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  I was  endeavouring  to  get  a Bible  or  a Testa 
inent,  and  I could  not  procure  one  to  be  sworn  on. 

1 13.  Is  there  not  one  always  in  court  ? — Yes  ; but  we  were  to  be  sworn  together,  and  it 
required  five  or  six  to  swear  us  on.  I recollect  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  distinctly,  wlien  he 
saw  us  managing  to  put  a liand  each  on  it,  took  up  tlie  book  which  they  swear  tlie 
witnesses  on  and  flung  it  up  into  the  gallery,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  take  tlie  oath  with 
greater  ease. 

1 14.  Used  the  students  of  the  same  diocese  and  class  generally  to  know  what  books  e^ch 
other  possessed  ? — Yes. 

1 1 -i.  Did  they  use  to  converse  about  their  little  libraries  ? — Yes,  sometimes. 

116.  Did  they  lend  books  freely  to  each  other? — I think  there  was  very  little  lendiiin-  I 
do  not  know  that  they  had  any  to  lend,  except  the  “ Path  to  Paradise,”  the  “ Imitation'  of 
Christ,”  by  Thomas  a Kempis,  and  the  “ Key  to  Heaven.”  “Liguori”  was  a very  favourite 
book,  and  the  “ Glories  of  Mary.” 

117.  Those  were  tlie  religious  books.  What  books  for  your  classes  bad  you?— We  all 
bad  the  same  books  for  the  classes.  Those  we  never  lent,  because  every  one  had  them 

118.  When  the  student  entered  each  class  ?— Ho  got  all  his  books  together  when  he 
entered  the  College,  ^ well  as  I remember.  I may  be  mistaken.  No,  he  did  not  get  the 
theological  books  until  be  began  his  theological  year ; .then  he  was  given  them  together. 

119.  You  left  the  College  at  about  nineteen,  did  you  not? — Yes.  I was  very  vounff 

when  I left  it.  ' j j & 

120.  Had  youthen  had  no  instruction  in  Scripture  at  all? — No;  the  only  scriptural 
instruction  I had  was  the  occasional  repeating  a portion  of  Scripture  by  the  dean,  who 
attended  night  prayers,  and  delivered  a little  lecture  of  his  own,  and  in  this  lecture’there 
somotimos  came  in  a portion  of  Scripture  ; but  it  was  alwaj’s  said  in  Latin,  though  the  rest 
of  the  lecture  was  delivered  in  English. 

121.  It  was  not  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  that  induced  you  to  change  your  faith? 

No  ; but  because  I lost  faith,  first,  in  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  I did  not  believe 
tliat  God  was  really  and  substantially  present  in  the  sacrament.  I praved  frequently  to 
God  to  direct  mo,  and  lead  me  to  know  the  truth  about  it.  “ ^ 

1 22.  Did  you  say  that  you  were  admitted  into  the  second  class  of  humanity  ?— No ; into 
the  logic  class.  When  I entered,  humanity  was  the  first  year ; rhetoric  the  second  ; logic 
the  third ; and  when  I was  examined  I w'as  put  into  the  logic  year. 

123.  You  wore  not  examined  as  to  any  portion  of  the  Greek  Testament,  were  you? 

\\’hen  I went  tlierc  I was  taken  into  the  parlour,  and  the  professor  opened  a Latin  book,  and 
pointed  out  a place  where  I was  to  begin;  and  a Greek  book,  andsaid,  I was  to  begin  there 
and  end  there.  I was  examined  in  Latin  and  Greek.  I am  sure  tliat  the  Greek  book  taken 
was  Longinus  on  the  Sublime  ; and  the  Latin  was  the  Annals  of  Tacitus.  They  found  by 
niy  answering  that  I had  sufficient  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  it  was  not  necessary 
for  mo  to  go  through  the  Humanity  Class,  or  Rhetoric  Class,  and  I was  put  in  the  Logic 
Class. 

1 24.  Had  you  read  the  Gospel  of  St,  John  in  Greek  ?— Certainly.  I road  it  at  school. 

12.0.  With  what  portion  of  the  Now  Testament  were  you  acquainted,  in  the  original 

Greelc,  as  having  road  it  when  you  entered  the  First  Class  of  Theology  ?— 1 had  at  school, 
read  tlie  Gospel  of  St.  John  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

Greek  Testament  Yes ; and  I remember  when  I w'as  reading  the 
Greek  lestament  at  school,  and  got  an  English  Testament  to  help  me  to  translate  it,  I 
mentioned  it  to  the  Roman  Catholic  priest,  and  ho  told  me  to  burn  the  English  Testa- 
ment; and  I did  burn  it,  I regret  to  say.  I mentioned  it  in  confession ; and  he  said,  what  a 
nice  tiling  it  was  for  an  ecclesiastical  aspirant  to  be  making  use  of  so  bad  a book.  I had 
borrowed  the  book  from  a class-fellow  of  mine,  and  1 was  obliged  to  burn  it,  and  try  to 
translate  as  well  as  I could  with  tlie  help  of  my  lexicon. 

1 27.  Had  you  not  any  copy  of  the  New  Testament  in  any  language,  when  at  Maynooth, 
in  your  jiosscssion? — Certainly  not. 

128.  Did  not  the  Professor  of  Theology,  whose  lectures  you  attended,  occasionally  refer 
to  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  in  illustration? — No;  except  the  sentences  that  occurred  in  the  tract. 

129.  Those  sentences  wore  all  in  Latin,  were  they  not? Yes,  all  in  Latin. 

130.  Tlie  reference,  of  course,  would  be  to  the  Vulgate  ? Yes. 

131.  Was  it  the  custom  of  the  class  to  take  down  those  sentences  in  any  way,  and  for 
those  who  had  copies  of  the  Vulgate,  to  refer  to  them,  so  far  as  you  know  ? — I do  not 
remember. 

132.  Ihe  students  bad  not  copies  of  the  Vulgate  with  them,  in  the  class,  to  refer  to 
them  ? — In  any  class  that  I was  in  they  had  not. 

133.  Did  you  take  down  notes  of  the  lectures  ? — Sometimes. 

134.  AYas  not  it  required  that  you  should  do  so  ? — It  was  required  that  we  should  ground 
ouiselves,  as  to  a certain  portion  of  the  book  that  was  marked  out,  and  be  prepared  to 
answer  the  questions  put  to  us  upon  that  portion.  The  professor  went  into  the  pulpit;  he 
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.attended  twice  in  the  day,  and  might  call  any  one  he  pleased  in  the  class,  and  with  a short 
Wclaccm  Latin,  he  proposed  the  subject  for  the  time,  and  tlien  he  would  examine  hr 
Mogi™,  _ and  put  any  argument  ho  pleased,  or  ask  a question : supposing,  " Quid  est 
%clcsia  ? what  the  Chnrch  is;  then  I gave  the  definition  of  the  Church,  as  it  ias  cmitained 
ml  tlic  book. 

dSo,  Do  yon  remember  wh.at  that  definition  was Eeclesia  est  cretus  homimim  viato- 
ruin,  sub  repmmo  legitimormn  pastormn,  quorum  priinns  est  Komanns  Fontifex.”  As  well 
*?  ‘'rft'Mon  of  tlio  Church  .according  to  Delahoguo. 

130.  What  was  the  treatise  in  which  you  were  lectured? “De  Kcclesii  ” 

i;37.  Was  that  a treatise  in  dogmatic  theology?— I think  so. 

138.  It  was  one  of  Dr,  Delahogue’s  treatises,  was  it  not  ^ Yes 

1 in  moral  theology  as  well  ?-No.  I attended  no  thooloeical 

lectures  but  those  connected  with  the  treatise  that  was  then  proposed  te  be  learnt.  ° 

140.  Is  tlioie  any  other  fact  relating  to  your  studies  or  tlie  discipline  at  Maynooth,  that 
jon  tliink  It  inipoilant  to  mention?^!  tlioiiglit  that  the  entire  drift  and  design  of  the 
teaeliing  wont  to  make  a person  give  up  all  his  indopcndence,  and  bo  moulded  and  "-roniid 
into  the  lecipient  of  what  ho  was  obliged  to  entertain  in  spite  of  his  opinions.  That  I 
tin, Ik  IS  wliat  principally  disgusted  mo  as  regarded  studios  and  discipline  fh.at  I could  not 
ciitorlan,  any  one  manly  and  independent  feeling  of  my  own  ; and  tial  oxery  thing  there  I 
n™i?eZk1ib^  f!  “•  assigned,  or  bring 
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Witness's  opinion  of 
entire  drift  of  teach- 


must  receive  at  the  ipse  aixu  or  a teacher,  without  liavinn-  any 

permitted  any  liberty  of  thought.  . a j ....  - ^ 

141.  Had  you  any  religions  instmctioii,  as  distlngnishcd  from  theological  teaching  f—Yos 

the  night  prayer  and  the  morning  prayers.  In  the  morning  tliore  was  a sort  of  form  of 
piayei  the  rame  always  repeated,  and  at  mght  it  generally  varied.  The  dean  gonerallv 
at  night  delivered  a lecture  himself.  He  sat  dow,“  on  a bench  and  lectnronmiX  as 
(listmgnishccl  from  theologically,  for  about  a quarter  of  an  hour  ^ 

142.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  allusion  made  to  the  duty  of  citizens,  as  well  as  those  of 
priests  foi  examplo,  obedience  to  the  laws,  and  obedience  to  the  state?— I never  hoard  the 
subject  mooted,  or  ui  any  way  inoiilcated  on  the  students 

143.  Did  the  religious  instruction  comprehend  as  well  the  subject  of  the  duty  of  a man 

towards  his  neighbour?  Yes,  as  well  as  I remomber,  there  was  a good  deal  of  the  S 
ot  man  towards  his  neiglibonr,  and  the  practical  duties  of  life  spoken  of  There  was  a 
.^gtd  dotlS  whS  ‘'“f  Mentations,"  which  was 

144  That  mikT  he  »>■  del"cr  an  address  himself 

144.  lhat  inight  bo  called  the  moral  training  of  the  individual?— Yes  ■ tlio  training  and 

Hie  Pl'  “l'““8®‘®0  far  in  the  subject,  “ De  Eeclesia,”  as  to  consider  the  power  which 
the  Clin  ch  possesses?— No ; I went  m an  early  stage  of  the  treatise  to  the  professor  and 

S;St1i,“  ““  "“^®®  ^ ‘®“  t?.’“a^i?Xand1 

Jo  I griTfird  f,*?  0““®g®  ?-I  ®o‘ored  as  a pensioner,  hut  after  a short 

141  ®Ho  Jon  J got  back  a certain  sum  of  money  that  I had  paid  In  advance 
- t Jai  Jd  arnre' T sh“  u”“'  *®  P>-'ofe®or  that  he  w.as  not  to  call  you? 

on  wiJJ  father  ‘'”'00  »r  four  weeks,  whilst  a correspondence  was  going 

oil  with  my  father.  The  President  said,  that  I might  remain  .as  Ion!-  .as  I pleased^  Ho 

148  ms  tm?v  f ^ rf  I Iiad  done  well. 

148.  Was  youi  coirespondeiice  permitted  to  go  on  freely.  Were  no  letters  sfT.nnn<-l  9 

d ThoJtteJJrJSlJlSJum 

140  wSrt’  * ^ *“  “OPPOM  that  any  wore  stopped. 

50  Ino  ®®Med/‘  ‘Ite  time  they  were  handed  to  you  ?-Sealed 

lli.V  tiieT  wiP  J™  ’^®''®P®“'*  •‘ffortTords  by  any  of  the  College  authorities  ?— I cannot  say 
pinfossj  JroasLmHeJ'''  J ?”®  ®“”'"'“"ted  into  the  parlour  where  the 

doiit  and  f “ for  me,  and  I was  handed  a letter  by  the  Presi- 

'vliile  they  stLAJ  anrtlie'’ C ® P®"'*'®"  ®f  ‘b®  aloud, 

tbe  rettorji  n ot  for  J at  ,p  { r J^'i  ®‘°P  " ®"‘‘  *»■”  m® 

1 I TU  It  was  not. 

-i  - — nl 

addijpd *!“*  because  it  was  doubtful  to  whom  the  letter  was 

doubJl  daJ  ’ "“pteesteh  that  they  suspected  that  the  letter  came  from  some 

d.c  Je“f rjfmj  StS  JhJc»s Jmf  S J -P®®“”8  “'® 


Religious  instmetioK. 


Instruction  in  prac- 
tical duties  of  life. 


Teaching  in  this 
respect  excellent 


Conversation  witli 
President  on  leaviini. 


Cnrrespoiidonce 

reason  to  .suppose 
interference  with. 


Oneaiistance  of  letter 
being  read  to  collt^ 
autlioritics. 
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IIAYNOOTH  COMinSSIOK. 


18ift  OctoVer,  1853. 

16. 

KoT.  J.  O'Callagh.m. 
Not  treated  unkindly 
by  fellow  students 
ill  consequence  of 
change  of  ojiinion. 
Witness  passed 
through  Trinity 
College. 


Mor.il  and  religious 
teaching  of  deans 
satisfactory. 


As  to  i>osscssion  of 
Bibles  by  students, 


Custom  of  association 
among  co-diocesans. 


Tlio  Bible. 


Eeadiiigof,  atdimiev. 


Uncovering  at  the 
sacred  inmie. 


155.  "Were  you  treated  unkindly  by  them  in  consequence? — I was  not. 

156.  They  did  not  refuse  to  associate  with  you  ; did  they  ? — Certainly  not, 

1ST.  Did  you  talk  about  your  doubts  and  difficulties  with  any  of  the  students? Yes,  a 

good,  deal  witli  some  of  them. 

158.  How  soon  did  you  join  the  Established  Church  after  leaving  Maynooth  ? — I should 
say  four  or  five  years  afterwards. 

159.  Did  you  pass  through  Trinity  College? — Yes ; I studied  there  for  two  years. 

160.  Did  yon  enter  Tiinity  College  as  a Protestant? — Yes. 

161.  Did  you  enter  immediately  after  leaving  Maynooth ?— No  ; along  time  afterwards; 
I had  not  completed  'my  course ; I was  ordained  before  I finished  my  studies  at  Trinity ; 
I was  not  required  to  finish ; 1 was  recommended  for  honors,  and  got  two  premiums  in 
my  two  years  there. 

162.  In  wliat  year  did  you  enter  Tiinity  College  ? — Perhaps  eight  years  ago. 

163.  Who  was  your  tutor? — Mr.  Dixon. 

164.  Which  of  the  two  j\Ir.  Dixons  was  your  tutor  ? — The  Rev.  Robert  V.  Dixon. 

16.5.  By  whom  were  you  ordained? — By  the  Bishop  of  Tuam. 

1G6.  In  what  year  ? — In  the  year  1848. 

167.  Before  you  had  finished  your  studies  in  the  College  ? — Yes. 

168.  Do  you  speak  the  Irish  language  ? — I do. 

1 69.  Bearing  in  mind  the  intention  -which  you  had  when  you  entered  Slaynooth  College, 
namely,  to  enter  into  Holy  Orders  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  tlie  state  of  mind 
in  whicli  you  were  before  any  doubts  presented  themselves  to  you,  were  you  satisfied  with 
the  amount  of  religious  instruction  whicli  you  received  there  ? — I was  not  satisfied  with 
almost  any  tiling  since  the  first  day  I entered  Maynooth. 

170.  You  stated,  did  you  not,  that  tho  moral  and  religious  teaching  of  the  deans  as  con- 
tradistinguished from  tho  theological  course  was  very  satisfactory  ? — Certainly ; there 
was  much  that  was  moral  inculcated,  and  the  books  that  were  read  were  all  books  which 
contained  a good  deal  of  morality  and  practical  devotion  in  the  Roman  Catholic  sense  of 
tho  word. 

171.  You  were  asked  whether  the  other  students  had  Bibles ; what  did  you  state  ? — That 
I did  not  know.  I suppose  there  -wore  students  in  the  College  who  had,  but  I was  not 
acquainted  with  them.  Our  acquaintance  was  very  limited  ; the  students  of  each  diocese 
were  obliged  to  confine  tbemselves  to  those  of  their  own  diocese;  and  to  walk  with  each 
other  when  they  had  most  leisure. 

172.  Did  you  learn  that  from  tradition,  or  did  any  of  the  College  authorities  give  you 
tliat  direction  ? — I think  the  monitors  told  us  that  was  the  custom ; it  was  understood  that 
tho  reason  of  it  was,  that  as  there  were  different  degrees  of  mind  and  capacity  amongst  the 
students  of  each  diocese;  some  more  enlightened  and  intellectual,  and  some  stupid  and 
uncivilized,  by  having  tho  students  of  each  diocese  together,  tlmre  was  a medium  of  con- 
versation kept  up,  so  that  the  superior  minds  could  not  go  off  into  any  thing  that  the 
authorities  of  the  CoUege  would  think  clssigerous. 

1 73.  In  your  time  did  tho  students  at  all  visit  each  other’s  rooms  ? — It  was  contrary  to 
rule  if  they  did, 

174.  Was  the  practice  observed  of  not  doing  so? — I think  so,  generally  speaking. 

175.  You  had  not  opportunities  of  ascertaining  whether  the  other  studerrts  had  or  not 
Bibles  in  tlicir  rooms  ? — I do  not  know  that  I was  ever  in  tire  room  of  any  student  but  my 
own.  I liad  not  one  myself,  nor  was  I required  to  have  one.  There  was  a Bible  in  the 
reading  desk  of  the  dining-room,  wliicb  was  common  to  evoiy  person. 

176.  Was  it  in  English  or  in  Latin  ? — In  English. 

177.  Was  it  read  at  all? — Yes,  as  already  described. 

178.  At  what  time  did  the  student,  whoso  duty  it  vvas  to  road  the  Bible  iu  the  refectory 
have  his  dinner? — After  the  others  had  been  dismissed,  lie  remained  behind,  and  liis 
dinner  was  brouglit  to  liim. 

179.  The  practice  of  reading  the  Bible,  looking  at  the  mode  in  which  it  was  performed, 
was  considered  not  so  much  a privilege  as  a disagreeable  duty  ? — We  always  regarded  it  as 
a disagreeable  duty ; tlie  clatter  of  the  knives  and  forks;  the  noise  made  by  the  servants  ; 
the  size  of  tlic  room,  and  tho  length  of  time  wc  were  required  to  read,  made  it  a very 
unpleasant  duty  indeed. 

180.  Was  there  any  thing  peculiar  that  you  observed  during  the  reading  of  the  Scriptui-es 
at  dinner  ? — There  was  nothing  peculiar  in  the  reading  of  the  portion  of  the  Bible,  except 
that  the  student,  knowing  that  he  would  not  be  heard  distinctly,  and  anxious  to  husbaud  his 
voice  for  tho  long  subsequent  reading,  did  not  take  the  trouble  of  reading  articulately  or 
aloud,  but  he  hold  his  voice  in,  so  that  he  could  not  have  been  beard. 

181.  Were  tlicro  any  occasions  on  which  tho  students  were  obliged  to  rise,  or  bow,  or 
kiioel  ? — Whenovor  the  sacred  name  of  Jesus  was  mentioned,  the  students,  who  always  -wear 
their  caps  at  dinner,  all  took  them  oftj  and  to  take  them  off  had  to  tluow  down  the  knives 
and  forks,  the  clashing  of  so  many  knives  and  forks  falling  upon  the  large  pewter  plates 
made  a very  great  noise.  I know  it  was  the  custom  sometimes,  and  I am  ashamed  to  say 
I have  done  it,  to  bring  iu  the  name  sometimes  -where  it  did  not  actually  occur,  but  where 
it  came  in  naturally,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a pause,  and  perhaps  also  of  causing  a clatter 
and  a noise.  I do  not  mean  the  Scrij^tures,  for  there  -w’ere  other  books  read,  and  at  night 
always  the  Imitation  of  Christ,  by  Thomas  a Kempis. 
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182.  Was  that  when  you  were  reading  yourself  ?— Yes;  I read  a portion  of  Thomas  a iBth  Oetobtr,  ms. 

Kempis;  and  at  dinner  Lingard’s  History  of  England  was  read  after  a portion  of  the  Bible.  ’ 

The  dean,  when  he  looked  about  and  thought  that  the  students  liad  had  sufficient  time  to 
•^ave  taken  their  meals,  came  and  touched  his  cap  to  the  reader  iu  the  pulpit,  and  upon  O'Callaghan. 

foat  sign,  he  began  to  read  a Latin  book,  called  the  Martyi-ology.  When  he  came  to  the  last 
sjentence  the  whole  of  the  students  knew  that  it  was  the  last  sentence,  and  they  stood  up. 

I 183.  You  stated,  did  you  not,  that  during  the  time  that  the  Sacred  Scripture  was  being 
read,  there  was  generally  such  a noise  from  the  entrance  of  the  servants,  and  the  knives  and 
fi)rks  and  plates,  that  it  was  very  difficult  for  the  students  to  hear  ? — Yes. 

184.  Was  the  practice  to  which  you  have  referred  of  removing  the  cap  when  the  name  of  Old  Testament  road 
our  Saviour  was  mentioned  observed,  then  how  were  they  enabled  to  observe  it  if  they  did  ‘Jinnor. 

not  hear  the  name  ?— I do  not  know  that  the  name  of  the  Saviour  ever  occurred ; it  was  not 
the  New  Testament,  it  was  a part  of  the  Old,  the  prophecies,  either  of  Isaiah  or  Jeremiah. 

185.  Was  it  in  the  reading  of  the  Slartyrology  that  the  name  of  our  Saviour  would 
occur?— Yes  ; and  in  reading  the  Imitation  of  Christ,  at  supper.  I think  the  name  did 
occur  occasionally  in  other  books  also. 

186.  Was  the  noise  to  wdiich  you  have  alluded  altogether  produced  by  the  servants  and  necessarily 
the  students  themselves  ?— It  was  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  period  ; the  students 

liad  to  go  to  the  chapel  immediately  before  dinner.  And  having  remained  there  for  a few 
minutes  prostrate,  adoring  the  Host,  the  dean  repeated  the  conclusion  of  a Latin  hymn 


“Tantum  ergo  Sacr.amcntura, 

Veneremur  eernui, 

Et  .antiquum  docuniGntum, 

Novo  cedat  ritui 

and  the  short  Latin  prayer  that  follows  it.  When  those  last  words  were  uttered,  the 
students  aU  rose  to  go  to  dinner,  and  as  soon  as  a certain  number  were  assembled,  grace 
was  said ; others,  more  pious,  had  remained  behind,  still  adoring,  very  devoutly,  the'Sacra- 
ment,  and  a succession  of  these  persons  would  be  coming  for  a considerable  time,  making  a 
noise  with  their  nailed  shoes  on  the  flags,  during  which  time  the  chapter  in  the  Bible  was 
read. 

187.  No  part  of  that  noise  was  made  by  taking  OS'  the  caps  ?— No. 

188.  Did  the  students  wear  their  caps  in  the  lecture-rooms  ? — I do  not  remember  that 

189.  Did  they  wear  them  in  the  stirdy-halls  ?— Yes;  I recollect  now  that  they  did 
not  wear  their  caps  in  the  halls  while  being  examined,  hut  they  did  wear  them  in  the  halls 
while  they  were  studying. 

190.  You  stated,  did  you  not,  that  you  entered  the  Established  Church  about  five  years 
after  you  left  Maynooth  ? — It  was  about  that ; six  years,  pei'haps. 

_ 191.  During  that  time  did  you  resort  to  any  place  of  worship  ? — Very  seldom.  I some- 
times, when  from  home,  did  go  to  a Roman  Catholic  church  or  chapel. 

192.  Where  were  you  residing  during  that  time  ? — Sometimes  in  Dublin,  and  sometimes 
in  Cork. 


193.  In  what  occupations  were  you  engaged  during  that  time  ?— I was  for  a portion  of  Occupations  of  ivit- 
tlie  time  bound  to  an  attorney  ; I gave  up  that  because  my  father,  who  was  once  wealthy, 

became  poor;  all  he  had  was  sold  off,  and  I was  not  able  to  continue  in  that  profession.  ’ 

194.  How  long  were  you  bound  to  an  attorney? — About  a year  or  so. 

195.  During  that  time  were  you  iu  Dublin  ? — Occasionally. 

196.  When  m Dublin,  did  you  resort  to  any  place  of  worship  ?— Sometimes  I went  to  His  religious  habits 
cluireh,  and  sometimes  to  chapel,  and  sometimes  I did  not  go  to  either.  I am  sorry  to  say 

that  I had  very  little  regard  for  religion  then. 

197.  Had  you  at  that  time  made  up  your  mind  as  to  embracing  the  Established 
Church? — No. 

198.  How  long  after  you  had  communicated  your  change  of  opinion  in  Maynooth  did  you 
leave  it  ? — I should  say  it  was  three  or  four  weeks. 

199.  Is  there  any  thing  else  that  you  would  wish  to  add  ? No. 

200.  Do  you  happen  to  remember  who  were  the  persons  in  office  at  the  time  you  College  officers  iu 
^tered — the  deans,  the  President,  and  Vice-President  ? — Dr.  Montague  was  the  President, 

Dr.  Renehan,  Vice-President ; Mr,  Maenally,  the  Prefect  of  the  Dunboyne  Establishment ; 

Dr.  0 Hanlon,  Professor  of  Second  Year’s  Theology ; Mr.  M'Guinness,  Professor  of  the  first 
year ; Dr.  Whitehead,  Professor  of  Logic ; JTr.  Furlong,  Professor  of  Rhetoric ; Sir.  Russell, 

(as  well  as  I remember,)  was  Professor  of  Humanity ; Mr.  TuUy,  Professor  of  Irish  ; Mr. 

Laffiiey  was  the  Senior  Dean,  and  Mr.  Derry  was  the  Junior  Dean — he  is  the  present  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Clonfcrt. 

201.  Who  was  the  Bursar? — Mr.  Fenelly. 

202.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  the  deans  were  present  at  the  dinner  to  which  you  have 
reteiTcd  ? — I do  not  think  they  were. 

203.  Have  you  any  recollection  of  how  many  professors  wore  present  at  the  dinner  2 

J-iiree  or  four. 

204.  In  the  evening,  when  the  speech  was  made? — Yes;  I recollect  that  Dr.  Renehan 
■^as  present,  ho  was  called  upon  to  sing. 

205.  Did  you  know  a student  by  tlie  name  of  Matthew  Kelly,  who  is  now  one  of  the 
proiessors  in  Slaynooth  ? — I do  not  recollect  him ; I could  know  but  very  few  of  the  students 
because  of  the  restrictions. 
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18J/*  Octohey,  i«08.  206.  as  li8  from  your  diocese  ? — Certainly  not. 

jg  Do  you  remember  the  names  of  the  students  from  your  own  diocese  ? — Yes,  1 do- 

Iter.  j.  O’c'allaglmn.  Mr.  Leader,  Mr.  O’MuIlane,  Mr.  Meagher,  Mr.  Jlichacl  Ban-y,  &c. 

208.  You  mentioned,  did  you  not,  that  you  heard  the  oath  of  allegiance,  when  administered 

interpolated  by  one  of  tlie  students  ? — iVot  so  much  an  interpolation  as  an  alteration,  sub- 
stituting a negative  for  an  affirmative.  I heard  this  person  say  distinctly “ I tahe  this  oath 

with  equivocation  and  mental  reservation,”  instead  of  “ without.”  When  I look  back  to  tire 
first  doubt  that  ever  suggested  itself  to  my  mind  about  the  truth  of  any  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  doctrines,  I remember  it  was  on  the  Sunday  subsequently  to  that,  when  I saw  this 
person  go  to  tlio  altar,  and  receive  what  1 believed  to  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  The 

doubts'i-eapeahij?  '^^^ubt  that  ever  Hashed  tlirough  my  mind  was  tliis — was  God  really  in  it  ? I was  dis- 

iransuijstantiatiuii,  gusted  with  the  mockery  of  an  oatli  tliat  I saw  this  person  enact  a few  days  previously ; and 
that  was  the  first  doubt  that  ever  occurred  to  me,  which  doubt  went  on,  though  I endea- 
voured to  combat  it,  always  increasing. 

209.  Was  that  the  only  instance  of  any  interpolation  or  alteration  of  the  oath  that  came 
under  your  notice  ? — Yes. 

210.  Was  it  in  your  power-,  on  that  occasion,  to  hear  whether  all  the  students,  and  if  so 
in  what  way,  the  students  interjrolated  the  oath  ?— I do  not  think  that  I could  have  well 
attended  to  the  voice  of  more  than  one. 

211.  How  many  were  present  on  that  occasion  ? — About  sixty. 

2 1 2.  Did  the  whole  of  thorn  take  the  oath  at  once  ? — Y es.  The  clerk  road  a few  words 
and  we  waited  till  ho  had  clone  so,  and  then  wc  all  uttered  the  words  together. 

^13.  There  were  sixty,  in  all,  sworn? — Thereabouts. 

ing  oatif.  2 14.  ‘Wore  they  sworri  in  batches,  or  the  whole  sixty  together  ?— Five  or  six  would  stand 

holding  the  book  in  this  way,  every  person  with  his  right  hand  on  the  book,  and  another 
batch  had  anotiicr  book,  and  so  on ; the  clerk  waited  till  they  bad  so  arranged  themselves 
as  to  hold  the  book,  each  with  his  hand  on  it ; ami  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  took  a book 
below,  and  Hung  it  rather  contcmjrSuously  up  towards  the  gallery.  ‘When  tliey  were 
so  arraugod,  tlie  Clerk  of  the  Peace  said  below,  Gentlemen,  are  you  ready?”  and  when  a 
personsaid,  “Yes,”  lie  uttered  the  first  worcLs,  repeating  two  or  three  words,  saying  as 
jnuch  as  he  thought  wc  could  bear  in  miiul,  and  then  we  repeated  tlicm,  and  so  on.’  It  all 
ended  together,  and  we  all  then,  lieadod  by  the  clean,  proceeded  to  a room  in -Nolan’s 
hotel,  in  the  town  of  Maynooth,  and  every  person  then  came  up  and  signed  his  name  to  a 
paper,  as  haying  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

215.  Was  it  a roll  of  i>ai-c]iment  oi'  a book?— As  well  as  I remember  it  was  something 
like  a slioet  of  paper.  ° 

2 1C.  \\  as  it  iic.aded  with  the  form  of  the  oath? — I liave  not  the  slightest  recollection. 

217.  Was  any  person  in  attendance,  except  the  dean,  at  the  time  you  signed? 1 am 

sure  not;  only  tlie  dean  and  the  students  who  had  taken  the  oatli. 

218.  In  wliosc  custody  was  the  paper  brought.  Who  had  it  ? — 1 do  not  recollect. 

219.  Do  you  rocolloct  whether  any  body  was  at  the  tabic,  near  the  paper,  or  taldiio- 
cbnrgG  of  it?— Yes,  the  dean. 

^ 220.  Any  one  besides  him? — I do  not  recollect  any  one  else. 

221.  1\  ere  tliore  any  persons  with  you  in  the  gallerv,  except  those  who  took  the  oath?— 
Jsonc  but  the  students. 

222.  W here  was  tlio  dean  ? — I think  ho  stood  below,  near  the  bench. 

223.  Are  you  able  to  say  vvhetJier  all  who  took  the  oath  went  to  the  hotel? — I am  sure 
tliey  did. 

nobody  went  and  signed  who  had  not  sworn  ? — I am;  I do  not 
tliink  it  possiide,  froin  the  discipline  and  the  regularity  that  is  observed,  that  any  student 
could  liavo  gone  in  without  he  had  come  out  from  tlio  College  again,  and  in  that  case  he 
would  liavc  been  rc-portecl.  I scai-ecly  deem  it  possible. 

_ 22.5.  Do  you  recollect  whether  any  other  magistrate,  besides  the  Assistant  Barrister,  was 
ni  court  when  the  oath  was  taken? — I should  sav  that  there  were  five  or  six  persons  on  the 
boncli.  ^ ^ 

22C.  Were  you  able  to  judge,  from  their  appearance,  whether  they  were  magistrates  ? — 

1 should  say  they  were. 

[ The  Witness  xvithdreiv^ 


The  Picv.  Walter  Lee,  d.d.,  examined. 

1.  When  did  you  enter  Maynooth  College? — In  1826. 

2.  How  long  did  you  stay  there  ?— I was  a student  for  eight  years,  during  one  of  which 
I was  absent.  Sly  course,  properly  speaking,  was  seven  years,  at  tlie  end  of  which  I was 
appointed  to  the  Diinlioyne  Establishment,  but  I preferred  going  to  Rome,  and  I remained 
there  I'or  two  years  and  a lialf. 

3.  Were  you  then  pursuing  your  studies  ? — Yes. 

4.  In  what  College  were  you  at  Romo  ? — Iii  the  Irish  College. 

5.  What  part  of  the  building  have  you  charge  of  at  Maynooth  ? — At  present  of  the  junior 
side  of  tlic  College. 


17. 

Rev.  Waller  Lev,  D.D. 


Has  charge  of 
muior  house. 
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6.  You  have  the  special  charge  of  a jjortion  of  the  specific  rclicious  duties,  have  you  not 
of  the  students  ? — les,  Ihave. 

7.  You  give  them  specific  religious  instruction  ?— Yes,  in  conjunction  with  the  other 
deans. 

8.  In  the  evening  ? — lleligious  instruction  is  sometimes  given  in  the  evening,  and  repeated 
in  the  morning  for  the  purpose  of  meditation  ; at  other  times  in  the  morning  only. 

9.  You  are  c.vclusively  confined  noivto  the  junior  classes,  are  you  not  ? By  the  Statutes 

I am  supposed  to  have  charge  of  all ; by  an  arrangement,  I am  principally  confined  to  the 
junior  classes,  but  not  so  as  to  exclude  my  attention  being  directed  to  the  senior  classes 

in.  1 oil  visit  the  rooms  of  the  students,  do  you  not  ? Yes. 

11.  At  regular  times? — According  to  the  Statute  the  rooms  are  to  be  visited  twice  in  a 
fortmgh.-.  Inat  btatiito  was  made  at  a time  when  the  number  of  the  students  was  not  so 
considerable  as  it  has  since  become a large  proportion  of  those  lived  in  dormitories  iu 
whicn  there  was  a greater  temptation  to  violate  the  rule  of  silence ; siibscoiientiv  the 
buildings  were  extended,  and  tlie  number  of  rooms  inultiiilicd.  At  the  time  of  my  anpoint- 
meiit  I ascertained  that  the  practice  of  the  deans  was  to  visit  the  rooms,  sometimes  once 
sometimes  twice,  m a fortnight.  I hive  visited  the  rooms  of  some  of  tlio  students  t ivo  or 
three  times  m a week  as  circumstances  might  require ; but  the  habits  of  the  gcncialitv 
of  the  students  are  such  as  to  render  such  frequent  visits  uiiiiocessary. 

12.  I sii])posc  you  vimt  those  who  have  latcly  come,  and  whose  habits  you  arc  less  secure 
dcans^^'^  frequently . The  rooms  of  the  junior  students  are  visited  more  frequently  by  the 

13.  You  take  notice  of  any  disorder  in  the  rooms? Yes. 

14.  Do  you  cast  your  eyo  over  the  books  they  have  upon  their  shelves  ? Yes 

h).  Aou  have  been  dean  since  183T?— Yes.  ' 

16.  Do  you  perceive  any  sensible  change  in  tlio  number  of  books  possessed  by  tho 
students  in  recent  years?—!  should  say,  since  the  increase  of  the  grant,  in  1845  there  has 
been  a considerable  increase  iii  the  number  of  books  with  such  of  the  students  as  have  a 
taste  iii^that  way;  but  with  all,  or  nearly  all,  there  has_been  an  increase. 

Jo  ^ make  no  objection  to  books  of  general  literature,  if  they  arc  of  a wholesome 
of  this  cles°riptioIi.'°  iiflorfed  an  opportunity  of  purchasing  hooks 

18.  Do  you  enter  at  all  into  the  subjects  of  their  studies,  or  the  books  thev  are  rcadiiio- 
aiKl  privately  pvo  them  any  advice  upon  the  subject  ?— Not  more  than  this:  if,  durimr 
S?!,  r ^ observed  a student  reading  books  not  connected 

with  his  business,  to  an  extent  tliat  ivould  divert  him  from  his  more  serious  studies,  I would 
advise  urn  not  to  do  so  ; if  it  were  a book  not  rigiit  for  him  to  read,  I would  take  it  from  him 
11, reading  oi  any  books  that  have  not  an  actual  bearing  upon 
the  studios  they  are  engaged  upon  ?— 1 be  rule  seems  to  imjily  that  the  students  will  conLo 
b books  as  arc  recommended  by  the  professors;  but  it  is  not  considered 

binclmg  dining  lacatioii  time,  or  on  recreation  days. 

20.  Blit  ono  man  ivill  of  course  make  greater  progress  in  tho  work  of  his  class  so  as  to 

hostuSdTssnl 

h’«rfof  in  “‘“'I.'- 

rooms  lead  to  friendly  intcrconrso  and  advice  upon 

rainse  that  takes  p ace  on  tlie  occasion  of  such  visits  is  usually  of  a friendly  ch.aractcr 
Bn  il  tins  year  n,  the  far  greater  part  of  tho  bniUling  I had  chaigo  of  there  ,L  no  room 

one  studen't'lwf J '‘“''onts,  and  I always  felt  a delicacy  in  speaking  to 

one  student  before  the  otliors,  on  matters  relating  to  his  conduct ; when  I was  <^oincr  round 
If  { ohserved  any  thing  deserving  of  notice,  I directed  their  attention  to  it 

toimUv  rid  hoan  to  become  acquainted  per- 

hc  slioii  d students,  and  to  take  an  interest  in  their  characters  ?_ycs,  it  is  his  dirty  ; 
iic^snoiild  make  it  his  business  to  know  their  characters.  ^ 

-a.  And  to  assist  thorn  in  the  fonn.atioii  of  it  as  far  as  opportiinitic.s  offer  ?_Cei-tainlv 
formance  Of  Tt  of  tho  junior  house,  do  you  find  that  the  pir- 

attention  fnL  mimbcr  brouglit  under  your  care  ?—J\Iy 

Bfiideni  ^2ad  of  Ijciiig  sproao  over  an  niinienso  catablislimcnt,  coiitaininv  about  350 
SSt'  “ “”®r‘  "■'>»  0“"py  o mucb  more  lim®d  extent  of 

durictw’s  I m acquiring  a knowledge  of  their  habits  and 

of  nersrmrt  l'  ’ disciplino  of  that  portion  of  the  College.  Tho  facility 

01  personal  intereoiirsc  with  tho  students  ks  also  greater.  ■* 

room  ? A''craIid““irL‘.'“‘  ‘‘  “ “'■“">'>  ’■•ave  a sopaivate 

harinv|l!’/s°”  a good  deal  to  tho  formalion  of  tho  character  of  a man 

‘to  liom-s  rf  V “ contributes  to  the  general  order  of  the  College  dnritm 

for  intercoio  wif’rtl'  V t’“'l  arrangement  a hotter  opportunity  is  afforded  tho  deaiil 
2T  Thrt  if  f tho  students  during  the  time  that  they  study  in  their  rooms. 

28'  W n*.i,  ‘ completely,  is  it  ?—»ot  at  the  junior  side. 

« oojirate  rcoT2""7f  tuiUoig  make  it  possible  to  giro  to  every  student 

room  — If  the  mtorior  oi  a portion  of  the  buildings  at  the  junior  side  wero 

2 c 


17. 

EGV.WiUterLee,  D.i 


But  not  exclusively. 


IncroDse,  since  lS4.j, 
in  number  of  books 
possessed  by 
students. 


Advice  as  to  studies. 


Grc.itcr  facility  as  to 
diseiiiliiio  in  junuir 
liousc,  on  account  of- 
siiialler  number  of 
students. 


Advantage  of  liiivii 
separate  rooms. 
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~n. 

E«v.WftltcrLee,  d.i; 


Suggestion  as  to  fuv 
tiler  division  of  tlie 
College. 

That  Bclieme  (luitc 
jiractioahle. 


InconvcniGiicc  of 
large  numbers 
dining  together. 


General  duties  of 
witness. 


■\7ituess's  course  of 
moral  instruction. 


Practice  in  other 
colleges  for  superiors 
to  diue  witii  students. 


Adoption  of  that 
practice  in  Maynootli 
ivould  require  recon- 
struction of  entire 
college  system. 


remodelled,  the  number  of  single  rooms  could  be  increased  to  an  extent  that  might  be 
sufficient,  still  some  addition  to  that  part  of  the  College  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  necessary 
^ 29.  Do  not  you  think  that  treble  rooms  are  better  tiian  double  rooms  ? — I should  say 

not ; whore  tliere  are  three,  if  there  is  one  student  whose  liabits  are  negligent,  it  makes  it 
difficult  for  the  others  to  keep  the  room  orderly. 

SO.  When  two  young  lads  are  put  together,  are  they  of  necessity  from  the  same  diocese  ? 
— By  no  means.  The  list  is  called  publicly ; the  students  select  the  rooms  they  choose  : 
they  may  take  them  in  any  part  of  those  portions  of  the  building  which  are  appropriated 
to  their  respective  classes. 

31.  The  arrangement  as  to  the  students  being  put  into  the  same  rooms,  arises  from 
accident,  does  it  not  ? — Yes  ; if  two  choose  to  go  together,  and  a third  party  do  not  take  the 
second  place,  they  may  occupy  the  same  room,  but  it  is  au  accidental  arrangement. 

32.  You  do  not  associate  two  together  who  had  better  be  together? No,  it  is  left 

entirely  to  their  own  free  choice. 

33.  You  mentioned  just  now  that  you  had  a greater  facility  in  the  junior  house,  with 
respect  to  discipline,  from  the  smaller  number  that  you  have  to  manage;  do  not  you  think 
that  by  dividing  the  senior  classes  a similar  result  would  follow  ? — I am  decidedly  of  that 
opinion. 

34.  Do  you  think  it  very  important,  for  their  moral  training,  that  the  number  should  be 
broken  up  into  smaller  divisions? — I think  so. 

35.  From  your  experience,  do  you  think  that  it  is  practicable  to  make  that  arrangement 
with  little  trouble? — I think  it  quite  practicable  to  divide  the  senior  side  into  two  sub- 
divisions. The  new  building  is  inconveniently  near  the  old  buildings  for  that  purpose,  hut 
not  to  sucli  an  extent  as  to  render  a subdivision  impracticable. 

3ti.  To  carry  out  that  arraugemont,  do  you  thiuk  that  an  addition  to  the  play-ground  would 
be  necessary  ? — Certainly;  the  students  of  each  division  should  have  separate  play-grouiids. 

37.  Would  you  provide  them  with  a separate  refectory? — It  would  be  desirable  that 
they  should  havo  S02>arate  refectories. 

38.  That  could  bo  done  with  facility,  could  it  not? — Even  at  present  it  is  possible  ; but 
when  a new  chapel  shall  have  been  built,  it  could  be  done  with  much  greater  facility. 

39.  Do  you  think  that  the  number  in  the  principal  refectory  now  is  too  great  ? Yes,  I 

think  so. 

_ 40.  What  disadvantages  do  you  think  result  from  so  large  a number  being  assembled  at 
dinner  ? — There  arc  two  : the  difficulty  of  ascertaining,  with  precision,  who  are  absent  from 
the  public  refectory  is  greater  than  it  would  be  if  the  number  were  less,  particularly  during 
the  winter,  when  the  number  in  the  infirmary  is  considerably  increased,  and  it  is  important 
that  the  dean  shoidd  know  who  are  absent  without  pemiission.  Minor  disorders,  and, 
perhaps,  on  the  part  of  some,  au  incijiient  tendency  towards  disorders  of  a more  serious 
character,  would  be  brought  more  under  the  notice  of  the  dean.  Besides,  a subdivision,  if 
made,  should  be  as  complete  as  possible,  extending  to  the  refectory,  as  well  as  to  the  play- 
grounds. 

41.  Ilayo  you  any  thing  to  do  with  other  students  than  those  whose  rooms  are  under 
your  special  visitation  ? — I have  a general  superiiitencleiico  of  all  the  students  at  the  senior 
side.  I attend  the  senior  refectory  one  day  in  the  week;  when  the  studies  commence  in 
the  public  halls,  the  dean  at  the  junior  side  visits  them,  from  time  to  time  ; and  it  is  under- 
stood that  ho  will  assist  tho  deans  at  the  senior  side,  when  his  co-operation  is  required. 

42.  i\rc  tho  students,  whose  rooms  are  under  your  visitation,  more  especially  under  your 
charge  than  the  other  students? — Yes,  I am  specially  charged  with  them. 

43.  Do  they  come  uuder  your  special  teaching  in  giving  moral  instruction  ? — This  is  the 
first  year  I have  been  in  charge  of  tlic  junior  side.  The  jilan  I propose  to  follow,  is  to  com- 
mence a regular  sj'stera  of  instruction,  and  to  carry  it  out  in  a way  suitable  to  them,  viz.,  to 
take  up  the  rule  of  piety,  and  to  explain  all  their  duties,  as  candidates  for  the  priesthood, 
and  the  connexion  that  those  have  wdth  the  proper  discharge  of  their  duties  in  after  life ; 
for  it  is  the  observance  of  the  rule  that  •will  pirepare  them  to  be,  what  they  ought  to  be  as 
priests. 

44.  You  are  acquainted,  are  you  not,  with  many  other  Catholic  colleges  besides  that  of 
Maynooth  ? — I know  something  more  or  less  of  some  of  them.  I have  never  been  a resi- 
dent in  any  others  than  the  College  of  Maynooth,  and  tho  Irish  College  in  Rome. 

45.  Are  you  aware  whether  it  is  tlie  piractice  in  other  colleges  for  the  professors  and  deans 
and  sujjerioi’s  to  dine  with  tho  students? — I believe  it  is  generally  the  practice,  that  the 
superiors  dine  with  the  students,  and  tho  professors  also  in  the  colleges  in  which  the  pro- 
fessors are  resident.  That  is  the  system  generally  adopted  on  the  Continent  in  ecclesiasti- 
cal seminaries. 

46.  It  is  not  the  practice  in  Maynooth? — No;  it  was  the  practice  at  Maynooth  at  tho  com- 
mencement of  the  College,  when  the  number  of  the  students  was  not  considerable,  but  it 
was  given  up. 

47.  IIow  many  years  ago  was  that  practice  abandoned? — Many  years  before  I entered; 
the  prrcciso  year  I cannot  say. 

48.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion,  as  to  whether  it  would  be  desirable  or  not  to  resume 
that  pjracticc? — My  opinion  is,  that  taking  that  pi’actice  by  itself,  it  would  not  be  desirable. 

49. ^  But  do  you  think  that  there  are  alterations  of  a similar  nature  which,  as  bringingthe 
superiors  of  the  College  more  into  personal  contact  with  the  students,  it  might  be  desirable 
to  adopt  ? — I think  that  the  whole  system  of  the  College  should  be  reconstructed,  in  order 
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to  carry  out  that  principle,  as  it  is  carried  out  in  other  colleges.  The  principle  upon  ^vhich  istk  October  186S 

the  College  of  Maynooth  was  founded  was  quite  of  a diiferent  character,  and  all  its  arrauo-o-  ' 

ments  are  in  keeping  with  that  principle.  ° 17, 

50.  What  is  the  principle  or  character  in  the  system  of  Maynooth,  which  ci-eates  an  Re'^-'WalterLee.D.u. 
impediment  to  the  adoption  of  that  practice  ?— The  principle  is  the  residence  in  the  College 

of  a large  staff  of  professors,  wlio  are  not  cliargod  with  tlie  discipline  in  any  way.  That  I 
consider  to  be  one.  And  I conceive,  that  either  the  superiors  of  the  College  should  he  in 
constant  habitual  intercourse  ivith  the  students  or  they  should  not;  they  should  form  a part 
as  it  were,  of  one  family,  or  there  should  be  a distinction.  If  you  adopt  the  principle  that 
they  should  form  one  family,  and  take  tlicir  meals  together,  then  that  intercourse  should 
pervade  the  whole  system.  If  you  do  not  adopt  that,  but  take  a part  ouly,  I think  incon- 
venience would  follow. 

51.  krora  what  you  know  of  the  two  systems  on  which  colleges  are  usually  conducted,  Srstem  of  free  intor- 
the  Maynooth  system  and  the  system  ]3ursued  in  other  colleges  with  regard  to  the  com-  course botwecii 
munication  between  the  superiors  and  tlie  students,  which  do  you  think  the  most  desirable 

system  ?— I decidedly  prefer  the  system  of  free  intercourse  between  all  the  priests  resident  ^ 
in  college,  with  the  students. 

52.  Do  you  think  that  such  a system  is  more  calculated  to  form  the  minds,  and  hearts, 

and  dispositions  of  the  students  than  the  other  ? — 1 am  of  opinion  that  it  is,  when  proi^erlv 
carried  out.  r i .< 

• would  be  impossible,  or  very  difficult,  to  introduce  that  system  impodimeuts  to  it,< 

into  Maynooth,  supposing  it  were  thought  desirable  ? — The  government  of  the  colleocs  in  "'’frotluction  at 

which  that  system  is  successfully  carried  out,  is  absolute  : the  directors  and  professors  m-e 

appointed  by  the  superior,  and  arc  removable  by  him  at  will;  for  the  students,  the  will  of 

the  superior  has  the  force  of  law.  The  govoriiment  of  these  colleges  is  patriarclial,  hut 

absolute  m a high  degree.  Tlie  government  of  Maynooth  is  a constitutional  government ; 

the  professors  are  appointed  by  coneursus,  and  neither  they  nor  the  superiors  can  ho  removed 

by  any  College  authority,  except  for  an  offence  to  which  tho  penalty  of  deposition  is  annexed. 

Every  student,  so  long  as  he  observes  the  rules  of  the  College,  is  as  independent  in  his 
position  as  a superior  or  professor.  Colleges  of  the  former  description  are  small ; usually 
governed  by  religious  congregations,  and  the  whole  community  lives  together  eii  famille 
In  colleges  of  the  latter  description,  the  distinction  of  grades  is  more  marked,  and  each 
member  falls  into  his  own  jilacc.  I doubt  very  much  if  tho  system  adopted  successfully  in 
smaller  colleges,  governed  by  the  Sulpicians,  and  other  similar  bodies,  would,  in  a country 
like  this,  work  as  well  as  the  systcni  that  has  been  adopted  at  Jlaynooth.  When  the  habits 
of  a cominimity  are  fully  formed,  it  is  very  difficult  to  change  them ; and  an  attemiit  to  intro- 
duce a_ system,  of  which  freedom  of  intercourse  fonus  a part,  and  without  w-hich  that  free- 
dom of  communicatmii  W'ould  not  long  continue  to  exist,  would,  in  my  oimiion,  be  attended 
with  considerable  difficulties,  and  its  ultimate  success  be  very  doubtful. 

54.  How  long  does  the  dinner  last ; is  there  any  special  length  of  time  fixed  ?— Usually  Dinner 

halt  an  hour.  •' 

55.  Is  there  a certain  limit  to  the  time  ?— There  is  no  limit  fixed  by  the  rule  : what  it 
prescribes  is,  that  the  students  leave  the  refectory  as  soon  as  grace  after  meals  has  been  said. 

\Vhen  all  have  nearly  done,  tho  sign  for  reading  the  Slartyrology  is  given,  at  the  conclusion 
01  which,  all  will  have  had  time  to  finish . 

56.  A portion  of  Senptm-e  is  read  at  the  heginning  of  dinner,  is  there  not? — Yes.  Eeafling  of  Scripture 

57.  Do  you  hnd  any  inconvenience  or  difficulty  in  hearing  the  Scripture,  arising  from  the 

entmnee  of  students  to  their  dinner,  wlio  may  have  remained  a little  longer  at  Chapel? 

INo,  I do  not  say  grace  until  all  tho  students,  morally  speaking,  are  in  the  refcctoiy,  and  the 
great  mass  of  them  in  their  jilaces.  When  grace  is  said,  they  sit  clown,  and  the  reader 
docs  not  begin  until  all  are  in  their  places. 

58.  Does  general  solemnity  and  order  prevail  during  the  time  of  the  reading  ?_Yes- 
except  the  noise  necessarily  made  by  the  knives  and  forlvs  in  so  largo  a community. 

5J.  Do  not  you  find  any  inconvenienco  from  the  servants  coining  in  backwards  and 
oraards,  when  tho  Bible  is  being  read  ? — No  ; that  is  not  the  time  at  which  the  servants 
ohout;  for  this  reason,  that  every  thing  the  students  require  is  laid  upon  the 
able  bciorc  they  come  into  tho  refectory.  Somo  movement  occurs  wiicn  a joint  of  meat 
underdone;  in  that  case  application  is  made  to  tho  dean  to  have  it  better  done. 

. -^re  thoy  not  waited  upon  by  tho  servants? — Yes,  but  in  consequence  of  all  they 
require  being  on  tho  table  bd'ore  they  enter,  the  attendance  is  very  simple. 

k I'cgsii'd  to  the  allowance  of  beer,  is  a certain  quantity  allowed  to  a certain 
number  of  students,  or  is  it  supplied  to  each  student  as  he  calls  for  it? — There  is  a 
certain  quantity  allowed  for  evciy  eight  students,  wliich  is  divided  into  two  iiortions  each 
lor  lour  students. 

62.  Supposing  one  of  those  students  does  not  feel  disposed  to  drink  his  beer,  the  other 
rcG would  have  a larger  quantity,  would  they  not? — They  would. 

. • Supposing  one  of  them  is  disposed  to  drink  early  in  the  meal,  is  he  allowed  to  drink 

others  little  or  no  beer? — I tliiuk  that  imblic  opinion 
tn  1 occur  frequently  it  is  a matter  that  would  probably  be  represented 

often  happens  that  some  of  tho  students  prefer  taking  water, 
aftowance  goes  to  tho  others,  does  it  not? — They  can  take  it  if  they  think 

Ihc  system  of  communication  between  the  superiors  and  the  students,  which  you 

2 c 2 
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stated  you  would  prefer  as  the  system  for  the  College,  do  not  you  think  that  it  would  be 
an  advantage  that  the  professors  of  tlie  College  should  exercise  the  authoritv,  though 
they  have  not  the  ordinary  duties  of  tiie  deans;  that  is,  in  case  they  met  a student 
doing  wrong,  they  should  reprehend  him  as  tliey  passed  by? — I did  not  make  this  state- 
ment absolutely.  I said  that,  considering  tlie  two  systems,  in  the  abstract,  I sliould 
prefer  tliat  to  which  allusion  is  liore  made;  but  in  reference  to  its  practical  introduction  in 
our  College.  I am  unwilling  to  express  a decided  opinion. 

66.  Would  it  not  form  a part  of  that  system  M’hich  you  stated  you  preferred  ? No  - I 

alluded  to  the  system  on  the  Continent,  where  all  the  professors  are  fully  charged  with  the 
discipline,  whicli  could  not  bo  the  case  in  our  community. 

67.  Are  there  not  deans  in  those  colleges,  as  well  as  professors  ? — There  is  only  a Pre- 
sident and  a Vice-President.  There  is  no  dean  at  St.  Sulpice,  for  example,  or  in  any 
of  tlie  Siilpician  College.?. 

68.  Do  you  think  that  this  kind  of  intervention  would  bo  an  advance  made  towards  the 
system  which  you  have  already  spoken  of? — It  would  be  an  approach  towards  it. 

69.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable,  also,  that  tlie  professors  should  communicate 
with  the  students  in  tlicir  hours  of  recreation,  if  it  suited  their  convenience  ? — With  ro<yard 
to  men  wlio  have  had  their  habits  formed  hi'  the  system  that  exists  in  Mavnooth  I can 
hardly  conceive  their  changing  so  perfectly  as  to  adopt  another  system ; I think  they 
would  roc|uire  to  bo  brought  up  themselve.o  under  that  system,  and  then  fall  into  it.  A 
difficulty  would  arise  from  the  great  mimhcr  at  ilaynooth  : there  are  twenty-five  students 
for  each  professor  and  superior,  that  is  nearly  double  the  proportion  that  exists  in  commu- 
nities where  anotlier  system  prevails.  The  result  would  he,  that  a selection  should  he 
made,  which  would  lead  to  favouritism,  or  the  sus^iicion  of  it.  Pesides,  in  corainunities 
wlicre  that  system  prevails,  there  is  such  an  amount  of  inspection,  and  that  constant,  that 
every  student  feels  that  he  is  tlioroughly  known.  In  Mavnooth  the  students  know  very 
well  that  all  the  details  of  their  conduct  cannot  he  so  thorouglily  known,  and  they  are 
mucli  more  reserved  when  they  come  into  contact  with  the  superiors. 

70.  Does  not  that  reserve  arise  from  tho  system  of  separation,  and  would  it  not  lie 
removed  by  more  constant  intercourse  ? — I think  that  tliere  should  be  a certain  proportion 
kept  up  between  the  number  of  students  and  tho  number  of  priests  so  mi.\ing,  so  that  tho 
stafi'  of  superiors,  and  others  charged  with  the  discipline,  should  be  such  that  thev  would 
come  more  into  contact  with  tho  students  personally  than  is  possible,  considering  tho 
mmihcr  of  students  at  Mavnooth  and  the  number  of  snperioj-s. 

7 I.  But  witliout  apportioning  tho  number  in  that  way,  do  not  you  think  that  an  arrangement 
could  bo  made  by  whicli  the  professors  would  take  more  charge  of  the  discipline  in  the  way 
that  has  been  stated? — I’ersons  brought  up  in  that  system,  and  contracting  that  obligation 
at  the  timo  of  tlicir  appointment,  would  not  have  at  all  the  same  difficulty  in  doing  so  as 
I imagine  would  exist  in  the  introduction  of  it  now.  To  introduce  .such  a change,  there 
should  ho  a rc-constructioa  of  the  system  of  tho  College ; and  I think  that  the  deficiency 
of  early  training  in  tliis  country  would  tend  to  increase  the  difficulty,  though  it  makes  the 
object  more  important  to  attain. 

72.  Altliougli  it  might  not  be  completely  introduced,  does  it  occur  to  you  that  there  is 
any  impossibility  in  at  once  imposing  upon  tho  professors  tho  obligation  of  assisting  the 
deans  in  maintaining  the  discipline  of  tlie  College,  in  imposing  upon  the  professors  the 
obligation  of  attending  to  the  religious  exercises  of  tho  students,  and  also  the  obligation 
of  dining  with  the  students?  These  are,  two  of  tliem,  material  things,  and  are  tlicy  not 
those  things  Avhich  the  professors  would,  if  required,  do  rather  tlian  remove  from  Maynooth, 
and  change  their  present  avocations  ? — Such  an  arrangement  would  not  be  of  any  practical 
utility,  unless  those  on  whom  the  obligation  would  be  imposed  would  undertake  it 
voluntarily,  and  enter  fully  into  the  spirit  of  it.  An  attempt  to  force  such  a B}’stcin  on 
persons  who  Avould  not  be  willing  to  adopt  it,  would,  in  my  opinion,  produce  no  small 
amount  of  inconvenience  and  of  unhappiness  in  tho  College. 

73.  What  would  that  unha2)pincss  he? — Professors  ajipointcd  -with  a different  under- 
standing as  to  the  nature  of  their  duties,  having  a disinclination  for  such  a system,  and 
obliged  to  commence  it  suddenly,  might  naturally  ho  expected  to  become  discontented,  and 
the  evils  that  arise  in  a community  from  discontented  members  arc  serious. 

74.  Suppose  for  a certain  timo  they  dined  with  the  students  once  a month,  and  for  a 
certain  timo  once  a forrnight ; that  they  attended  once  a month  the  religions  observances  of 
tho  students  ; that  tho  general  duty  imposed  upon  them  was  to  assist  the  deans  in  maintaining 
discipline ; and  that  no  more  was  exacted  from  them  than  might  bo  reasonably  required 
from  persons  called  upon  to  change  their  mode  of  proceeding  with  tho  j^resent  students, 
could  not  tho  system  he  gradually  introduced  ? — As  to  dining  and  attending  the  daily 
religious  duties,  that,  if  clone  at  all,  should,  I think,  he  done  completely  and  systematically. 

75.  If  it  is  of  paramount  importance  to  ^laynootl!,  do  you  sec  any  sufficient  reason  in 
tho  reluctance  of  the  jirofessovs  for  not  adojAing  it  ? — I feel  a great  delicacy  in  offering  an 
opinion  upon  matters  connected  witli  the  professors. 

76.  Do  you  think  it  would  have  a tenclency  to  advance  the  sifiritual  character  of  the 
students,  and  generally  the  whole  spiritual  character  of  tho  community,  that  the  professors 
should  attend  to  the  daily  religious  observances,  presenting  an  example  to  the  students 
themselves,  and  benefiting,  to  a certain  extent,  the  whole  house  by  a participation  in  those 
duties? — I think  it  a good  system  where  it  is  applicable,  hut  it  is  not  the  system  of  our 
College,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  introduce  it. 
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77.  The  present  system  of  discipline  is  carried  ont.  is  it  not,  from  the  first  admission  of  ISt;,  Orfoi.-r,  1S53. 

a student  up  to  the  last  year  of  his  being  upon  the  Dunboyno  Establishment  ? Yes.  

78.  At  the  close  of  the  period  in  the  Eunboyne  Establishment  he  may  become  a „ , 

professor,  and  if  ho  pass  at  once  from  the  position  of  a student  upon  the  Eunboyne  into 

the  position  of  a professor,  do  you  then  see  any  thing  in  his  previous  training  or  habits 
that  would  be  inconsistent  with  liis  joining  in  the  system  tliat  has  been  spoken  off— 1 
think  there  is ; because  to  fall  into  that  system  freely  and  cordially,  a person  should  have 
been  trained  under  tlic  system  himself. 

79.  A student  i.s  himself  trained  to  all  of  these  observances ; he,  himself,  mixes  with  the 
students,  dines  with  them,  and  joins  in  ail  the  religious  observances?— If  you  put  him  at 
once  into  a commmiity  where  the  same  system  is  carried  out  he  will  go  on  in  it,  if  his 
inclinations  leave  him  to  follow  tliat  sort  of  life. 

80.  Then  his  own  ]>revious  habits  and  trainings  are  calculated  to  prepare  him  for  sucli 
a system,  are  they  not  ?— To  a certain  extent  they  are  ; but  1 must  say,  that  although  some 
would  not,  I think  others  would,  require  some  special  training  for  the  purpose. 

81.  Would  he  require  any  thing  more  than  to  see  tlio  other  professors  do  what  ho  was  Special  tiuining  on 
called  upon  to  do? — He  would  require  something  more  than  the  example  of  other  Continent  for 
professors.  On  the  Continent  those  who  are  destined  to  live  under  such  a system  are  there" 

men  specially  selected  for  the  purpose,  or  prepared  for  it  by  a novitiate,  and  not  all  those 
who  have  boon  thus  trained  are  found  to  possess  the  qualifications  requisite  to  jtcvsovcre  in 
it.  The  ciiairs  at  Mayiiooth  being  filled  by  concursus,  the  literarv  and  scientific 
qualifications  of  tiio  candidates  are  the  first  and  most  important  consideration.  I think 
that  habits  and  dispositions,  in  addition  to  those  that  are  required  to  teach  successfully, 
would  be  necessary  to  attempt  the  introduction  of  such  a system,  or  to  carrv  it  out  if 
introduced.  After  a concursus  at  Maynooth,  a priest  from  the  mission  is  as  likely  to  be 
appointed  as  a Eunboync  student;  the  habits  of  community-life  are  easily  lost  on  the 
mission,  and  not  so  easily  recoverocl.  Besides,  incouvenienco  has  been  felt  in  colleges  on 
the  Continent  from  allowing  professors,  not  fully  charged  with  the  discipline,  freedom  of 
intercourse  with  the  students,  as  sonic  of  them,  if  so  disposed,  would  have  it  in  their  loower 
to  create  an  unsound  public  opinion,  for  wbicli  tliey  arc  not  easily  held  responsible,  and  of 
wliich  not  they,  but  the  superiors  and  the  community  at  large,  would  fool  all  the  injurious 
effects.  '' 

82.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  hearing  the  portion  of  Scripture  tliat  is  road  during  dinner-  Difficulty  cf  lieanng 

tune,  owing  either  to  the  size  of  the  room,  the  number  of  the  students,  or  tlio  noise  that  rcai!  .u 

IS  made  ?— At  present,  in  the  new  refectory,  I do  not  think  that  all  the  students  can  hear 
It.  ihe  old  refectory  was  much  more  easily  filled.  As  to  the  number  who  can  hear  the  ' 
chapter  of  Scripture,  that  depends  very  much  on  the  reader;  some  have  a stronger  voice 
and  read  with  greater  distinctness.  ’ 

83.  Is  It  generally  heard  by  the  majority  of  the  students  so  as  to  be  understood  ?— In 
the  refectory  of  the  junior  students  it  is  heard  by  all ; in  the  refectory  at  the  senior  side 
It  IS  heard  by  the  majoiity,  when  there  is  a good  reader. 

84.  Eo  you  think  it,  generally,  is  heard  ?— In  the  old  refectory  it  could  bo  heard  by  the 
great  majority  of  the  students,  and,  I think,  generally  by  all. 

85.  You  have  stated  that  no  young  unpractised  reader  could  fill  the  new  refectory  so  as 
to  be  heard  by  the  majority? — That  is  my  impression;  but  I would  like  to  make  inquiiT  as  to 
1 lat.  Expennients  are  being  made  in  the  new  refectory,  in  order  so  to  place  tho'pulpit 
tliat  the  reader  may  be  heard  by  as  many  as  possible. 

, P^’^ctically,  that  that  particular  time  is  a very  edifying  opportunity  for  Object  of  reading 

reading  the  Scriptures? — The  object  of  the  reading  is  this,  to  give  the  minds  of  the  students  s^^npture  at  dinner, 
occupation  during  a very  material  action,  and  thereby  to  train  them  not  to  bo  too  much 
occupied  about  what  they  are  eating  and  drinking.  I do  not  see  any  objection  to  the 
rcadiii^g  of  the  Scripture  at  dinner;  it  is  the  practice  of  a great  many  religious  commmii- 
oV  the  principal  part  of  dinner,  however,  it  is  another  book  that  is  read. 

87.  Do  the  students  in  Maynooth  read  the  translation  of  the  Bible  at  all  ?— Theyclo. 

88.  lias  any  student  a Bible  in  Maynooth  ? — I think  a more  natural  question  would  be,  Pos.^ossion  of  Bibles 
is  there  any  student  who  has  not  ? If  there  bo  one  who  has  not,  it  is  an  accidental 

exception? 

89.  Has  that  been  the  case  the  whole  time  in  your  recollection  of  Maynooth?— It  has  ; 
here  were  two  years  and  a half  that  I was  away,  and  I found  the  systeiii  on  my  return  in 
e.\istoncc,  the  same  as  when  I left  it. 

_ 90.  Do  you  remark  it  if  you  find  a student  without  a Bible  ?_Ccrtaiiily ; I should  ask 
iiiin  how  It  happened. 

91.  When  you  were  a student  would  it  have  been  remarlccd  by  the  dean  visiting  your 

rooms  1^  he  had  found  a student  unprovided  with  a Bible  ? — lie  would  not  from  not  seeing 
it;  It  might  be  in  liis  desk.  ® 

92.  Vi  iiat  arrangcnicnt  was  made  for  supplying  the  students  with  Bibles  ? — An  arrange-  AvrangouK'tit  for 

nciit  was  made  before  I entered,  which  has  been  substantially  carried  into  effect  ever  since  • ^fudeuts  , 

i\as  tins : in  order  to  insure  every  student  having  a Bible,  the  Trustees  ordered  the  ‘ ' 

u irsp  to  purchase  a large  number  of  an  edition  that  was  printed  by  Coyne,  in  Capel-street, 

Siaymooth  College;  and  they  made  a regulation,  that  every  student 
tVj’ i’®  College,  who  had  not  brouglit  a Bible  with  him  from  home,  should  bo.  obliged 
price  of  it  formed  part  of  the  deposit  money.  Tiiat-wms 
i^etorc  I entered,  in  182(i.  . 
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93.  Has  that  been  ever  since,  so  far  as  j'oni’  hnotviedge  goes,  carried  into  effect,  so  that 
steps  have  been  taken  to  ascertain  •whether  a student  has  a Bible  or  not  when  he  comes- 
and  if  not  that  he  should  be  provided  with  one  ? — It  has  ; on  inquiring  from  the  Bursar 
whether  that  regulation  was  actually  canned  into  effect,  I was  informed  that  he  asked  every 
student,  when  he  came,  if  he  brought  a Bible  with  him,  and  if  he  had  not,  ho  supplied  him 
with  one. 

94.  How  have  they  been  supplied  latterly  ? — By  the  Bursar. 

95.  Do  you  know  whether  any  other  person  besides  the  Bui-sar  fakes  notice  of  that 
matter  ? — I believe  not ; and  tlio  reason  why  tlie  Bursar  does  so,  is,  because  every  student 
on  entrance  comes  into  contact  with  him  in  money  matters. 

96.  Is  it  the  Bursar’s  duty  to  see  that  every  student  coming  to  the  College  is  supplied 
witlj  a Bible  ? — Perhaps  I should  not  say  that  it  is  strictly  his  duty  to  soe  that  he  is  supplied 
with  a Bible,  but  he  was  fonncrly  directed  to  do  so  ; and  it  is  still  the  custom  that  bo  should 
supply  Bibles  to  those  who,  before  entrance,  have  not  been  provided  with  them. 

97.  You  believe  that  the  regulation  is  practically  enforced  ? — Yes. 

98.  Is  there  any  record  kept  of  the  persons  to  whom  Bibles  arc  su])plied  by  tbeBuvsar? 

The  amount  paid  by  each  student  would  show,  I should  think,  whether  ho  took  a Bible  or 
not ; I do  not  know  whether  the  Bursar  keeps  a special  memorandum  of  the  names  of  those 
to  whom  he  supplies  Bibles. 

99.  lie  could  tell  what  number  of  Bibles  ho  bad  sold  ? — He  could. 

100.  What  arrangements  are  made  in  the  College  of  Maynooth  for  instructing  the 
students  in  prcaci)ing  after  they  leave  the  College? — Those  who  read  in  the  llhetoric 
Class  are  instructed  in  the  composition  of  sermons;  those  who  read  in  the  English  Class 
also  receive  instruction  on  that  subject. 

101.  Tiiose  who  do  not  read  in  either  class,  you  would  infer,  get  no  instruction  on 
that  subject? — They  got  none,  except  from  private  sources. 

102.  Those  are  the  two  younger  classes  that  you  have  mentioned,  are  they  not? 

Yes;  and  those  who  enter  for  logic  ai-e  also  obliged  to  read  in  the  English  Class  ; in  one 
word,  all  the  students  at  the  junior  side,  are  obliged  to  attend  that  class  for  one  year 
at  least.  Some  few  enter  for  physics,  and  some  for  divinity,  and  joining  a class  that 
has  ali-cady  gone  through  the  part  of  the  course  in  which  that  instniction  is  given  ; they 
get  none  in  addition  to  what  they  may  have  received  before  they  entered. 

193.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  divinity  students  should  bo  instructed  in  that  duty? — 
Yes  ; I think  it  would  bo  desirable. 

104.  Is  there  any  imstruction  given,  or  practice  in  the  art  of  catechising? — I am  not  aware 
that  there  is. 

10-5.  Do  you  think  it  dosirahlo  that  there  should  bo? — I do. 

1 06.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  is  a necessary  part  of  the  duty  of  a clergyman  ? — Yes. 

107.  Without  that  he  is  not  able  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a clergyman? — It  would 
facilitate  the  discharge  of  a very  important  duty. 

108.  Are  there  any  exercises  in  the  composition  of  sermons  ? — There  are  four  students 
appointed  every  Sunday  during  class  time  to  preach  sermons,  hut  the  divinity  students  are 
so  numerous,  that  all  do  not  preach  during  the  year.  Tlie  community  is  divided  into  four 
parts,  that  each  preacher  may  have  a portion  of  it,  to  hear  his  sermon ; at  the  end  of  the 
sermon,  a student  is  called  upon  to  give  his  opinion  of  it,  and  the  person  who  presides 
concludes  with  some  observations  on  the  sermon. 

199.  How  long  does  that  'whole  ceremony  last? — I should  say  for  the  senior  students  about 
half  an  hour,  or  five  minutes  more,  occasionally  five  minutes  less.  As  to  those  who  preach  for 
the  iirst  time  on  the  junior  side  of  the  house,  their  sermons  are  sometimes  not  quite  so  long. 

110.  How  much  of  that  half  hour  is  occupied  in  criticism  ? — About  six  or  seven  minutes. 

HI.  Except  those  six  or  seven  minutes  of  criticism,  is  there  any  other  instruction  than 
what  you  have  mentioned  in  reference  to  exorcises  ? — None. 

1 1 2.  Are  those  sei-mons  always  the  composition  of  the  students  of  the  College  ? — I am 
quite  satisfied  that  in  some  few  instances  they  are  not ; and  one  of  the  reasons  why  I recom- 
mended that  assistance  and  direction  in  the  preparation  of  those  sermons  should  he  afforded, 
is  that  it  would  insure  every  student  preparing  his  own  sermon  in  a proper  way. 

113.  No  care  is  applied  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  they  ai'O  the  composition  of  the 
students  ? — None ; the  only  chock  would  be,  that  the  person  presiding,  might  happen 
to  know  the  sermon  ; on  some  occasions  that  was  the  case. 

114.  Do  you  conceive  that  the  criticisms  convey  much  instruction? — I am  under  the 
impression,  that  on  the  senior  side,  they  contribute  to  form  the  taste  of  the  students, 
and  at  the  junior  also,  with  this  difference,  that  at  the  junior  side,  as  it  is  the  first 
time  they  preach,  the  criticism  is  of  a very  mild  character,  or  it  would  discourage 
many. 

1 15.  How  ofton  does  each  student,  upon  the  average,  perform  that  exercise  in  the  year  ? 
— None  more  than  once. 

116.  Does  it  frequently  happen  that  the  students  pass  through  Jlaynooth  without  ever 
performing  that  exorcise  at  aU? — No;  as  a general  rule  a student  must  do  so  once  at 
least  during  his  com-se.  Eormerly  we  had  only  two  sermons  on  each  Sunday,  subsequently 
three,  and  there  are  four  no\v,  with  a view  of  extending  the  opportunity  of  preaching  to 
many  as  possible. 

117.  How  many  sermons  do  you  think  you  preached? — WhenIwasa  student  I preached 
hut  once ; hut  at  that  time  there  were  only  two  sermons  ou  Sundays. 
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118.  From  wliat  you  know  of  the  number  of  students  and  the  number  of  sermons,  ean  OctoUr,  1853. 

you  say  that  it  regularly  happens  that  they  do  not  preach  more  than  once,  or  at  most  "iV 

twice? — The  number  of  those  who  preach  a second  time  varies  in  each  class  from  one-half  pgv  w it  'l  e 

to  three-fourths,  according  to  the  number  of  students  that  may  be  in  the  two  divisions  of  • ® 

the  senior  Divinity  Class. 

119.  Can  you  state  wbetber  or  not  there  is  a very  defective  amount  of  exorcise  in  System  defective  in 
reference  to  preaching? — I think  it  would  be  a decided  advantage  to  the  divinitvstudeiits  respects. 

to  be  exercised  in  the  composition  of  sermons,  exhortations,  and  cateclictical  instructions. 

If  an  arrangement  were  made  by  which  every  divinity  student  would  compose  a few  sermons 
each  year,  it  would  bo  a great  improveraout  of  the  system,  even  though  he  were  not  to 
preach  them. 

120.  Are  the  students  selected  to  preach,  or  do  they  preach,  according  to  rotation? Students  preach 

They  preach  in  rotation,  according  to  the  order  of  the  list.  accordingtorotation. 

121.  According  to  the  order  of  their  standing? — Yes. 

122.  How  long  were  you  at  the  senior  side  ?— Since  my  appointment  until  the  com- 
mencement of  this  academical  year. 

li!3.  During  that  time  has  the  infirmary  been  always  in  the  state  in  which  it  now  is?—  Infirmary:— 
Substantially  in  that  state.  State  of. 

124.  Have  any  repairs  been  made  in  your  recollection? — Yes  ; tbe  roof  and  other  parts 
of  the  building  bare  been  repaired ; a water-closet  and  some  baths  were  added  to  it. 

125.  How  many  baths  are  there  in  the  infirmary?—.!  shower  bath  and  a warm  bath.  Baths  in. 

There  is  a room  in  a part  of  the  building  between  both  the  senior  and  junior  houses  where 

there  are  two  portable  baths  and  a shower  bath,  and  there  is  a warm  bath  in  the  junior 
infirmary  ; but  the  junior  students,  wlien  they  require  baths,  are  usually  sent  to  the  bath- 
room of  which  I have  spoken. 

126.  What  was  the  average  number  of  students  who  in  the  course  of  last  winter  Number  of  Students 
entered  tbe  mfirraary  ? — I was  not  in  the  College  last  winter ; I was  absent  in  conseouence  during  last 

of  ill  health.  ^ "'inter. 

12T.  What  was  the  number  in  the  winter  before  ? — It  varies  very  much  with  the  season  During  previous 
of  the  year ; I should  say  froin  fifteen  to  twenty  when  the  winter  sets  in.  After  the  "iuter. 

Christmas  examinations,  and  during  the  cold  weather  in  the  spring,  the  numbers  generally 
will  run  up  to  thirty  or  thirty-five. 

128.  Is  there  no  accommodation  for  those  fifteen  to  twenty  or  thirty  invalids  except  tho  Accommodation  in 
apartment  wluch  the  Commissioners  visited?— The  majority  go  there  merely  to  spend  the 

day;  they  sleep  in  their  rooms,  and  have  no  other  day-room  but  that  alluded  to ; tlioso 
who  are  seriously  ill  sleep  in  the  infirmary,  and  when  convalescent  they  dine  in  tbe  rooms 
they  occupy. 

129.  Is  there  any  room  except  the  one  which  tbe  Commissioners  saw  there  ?— There  is 
no  other  day-room. 

130.  How  maiy  sloop  in  the  infirmary  on  the  average  ; what  is  the  gi-eatcst  number  ?— 

From  eight  to  thirteen  in  tho  senior,  and  from  four  to  ten  in  the  iimior  infirmary. 

131.  Occupying  beds  ? — Yes. 

132.  How  many  beds  are  there  in  tbe  infirmary? — In  the  junior  infirmary  there  are  ten 
if  necessary  there  may  be  twelve.  In  tho  senior  infirmary  there  ard  twelve ; but  there  is 
a large  room  in  which  three  beds  are  sometimes  placed  : when  it  is  crowded  there  may  bo 
about  thirteen  beds. 


133.  Is  that  large  room  the  room  that  is  occupied  as  a day-room? — No;  it  is  at  tho 
other  end  of  the  corridor. 

134.  How  often  do  you  visit  the  mfirraary  ? — That  depends  upon  circumstances  ; there  Visits  of  deans  to. 
h«c  been  times  when  there  were  very  few  there,  and  those  with  slight  ailments.  I con- 
sidered that,  generally  speaking,  I or  another  dean  ought  to  visit  evei-y  day,  or  every  other 

135.  Was  there,  in  point  of  fact,  a visit  made  daily  ? — There  was  no  distinct  arraiigemont 
etween  mo  and  the  other  dean  that  wg  would  visit  daily  ; but  the  infirmary  was  visited 

very  often ; if  a student  were  dangerously  ill,  we  made  it  a point  that  he  should  be  visited 
daily,  and  often  more  than  once  during  the  day. 

inquu'ios  made  of  each  student  as  to  his  condition  upon  those  visits  ? Inquiries  made  ou 

HitJi  those  who  were  confined  to  bed  there  was,  as  a matter  of  course,  a conversation;  w'ith 
regard  to  those  in  the  sitting-room,  my  ordinary  practice  was  to  ask  them  what  was  the 
matter,  if  I had  not  known  before,  and  to  make  some  general  inquiries  about  the  state  of 


ta-kcii ; "were  they  visited  sufficiently  often  by  tlie  attending  medical 
• ~Thc  rule  was  that  one  of  the  resident  medical  attendants  visited  every  day. 

taken  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  visit  more  Visits  of  medical 
n mice  a day  ? — The  number  of  visits  as  a general  rule  was  left  to  the  doctor  himself,  attendants  to. 

_s  tiemg  the  most  competent  judge  of  their  necessity.  I can  state,  from  my  own  observa- 
tion, that  he  w^  remarkably  attentive  in  repeating  his  daily  visit  to  those  who  appeared 
CO  special  attention.  If  a student  said  that  ho  was  worse,  and  expressed  a wish  to 

see  the  doctor,  ho  was  sent  for  by  night  as  -well  os  by  day. 

is  attending  him  thought  that  he  was  getting  worse  ?— Yes.  There  Infirmarian  =_ 

vat'  resident  in  the  infirmar}',  whose  main  duty  is,  besides  tlic  general  preser- 

^0  SGC  that  the  students  are  attended  to,  and  to  receive  their  complaints  ; 

It  he  cannot  remedy  them  ho  informs  tlie  dean. 
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licT.  VYaltcrLea.D.u. 
l>utios  of. 


N.amcs  of,  for  last 
five  years. 


■\Vlietiier  attendance 
on  the  side  satisfac- 
tory on  Che  wliolc. 


Nurses. 


Yearly  average  of 
(leatli.9  in  Uoliegc. 


General  eli.aractcr  of 
complaints, 


Hr.  Corrigan's  visits. 


Average  of  ileatli.s, 
including  those  who 
leave  College  in  ill 
health. 


Complaints  b}-  stu- 
dents as  to  medical 
Httendancc. 


140.  Docs  ho  sloop  in  the  iniirmary  ? — Yes. 

141.  Does  ho  spend  the  whole  day  in  the  infirmary  ? — Ho  ordinarily  conics  down  to  mass 
in  the  senior  chapel,  except  on  Sundays;  ho  breakfasts  in  tlic  infirmary,  and  he  studies 
there  ; lie  is  not  there  during  class  time,  but  he  spends  tlie  evening  there. 

1 42.  He  has  his  apavtinents  tliorc  ? — Yes ; he  resides  there. 

143.  There  is  always  a jierson  in  the  infirmary  to  resort  to  ? — Y'es  ; to  whom  a student 
can  resort  if  he  is  not  getting  proper  attendance. 

144.  Will  you  supply  the  names  of  the  iiifirmarians  for  the  last  five  years? Rev. 

John  Kafl'crty,  Rev.  John  Rucldey,  Rev.  Timothy  Murphy,  Rev.  John  O’Reilly,  Rev. 
James  O'Kane. 

14.0.  Is  it  advisable  that  a student  should  be  appointed  to  the  infirmary  ? I think  it 

would  ho  desirable  tliat  tliero  should  be  an  infivmarian  vested  with  more  authority  than  a 
student  can  be  expected  to  exorcise — not  because  the  sick  arc  neglected,  but  for  the  main- 
tenance of  discijJino  generally. 

1 4().  Do  you  think  that  tiie  attendance  on  the  sick  is  satisfactory,  taking  it  on  the  whole, 
as  to  their  accommodation  in  the  infirmary,  and  so  on? — Those  who  arc  seriously  ill 
receive  a great  deal  of  care  and  attention — as  much,  in  my  opinion,  if  not  more,  than  most 
people  in  comfortable  circumstances  can  command,  wlio  are  sick  in  their  own  homes.  Those 
who  are  slightly  indisposed  arc  afforded  a great  facility  of  frcrjiienting  the  infirmary.  The 
want  of  a sufficient  uumher  of  bed-rooms,  and  of  a commodious  sitting-room,  is  often  felt 
very  uuicli : the  whole  building  is  so  dilapidated  that  it  cannot  bo  kept  in  the  state  in  which 
it  is  desirable  that  an  infirmary  should  be  kept. 

1 17.  Is  there  a nurse  there  ? — Y’es  ; there  arc  two  women. 

148.  Arc  they  active,  capable  people? — Whenever  any  student  requires  special  attend- 
ance an  extra  nurse  is  engaged  ; the  attendance  on  those  ■who  frequent  the  day-room  might 
1)0  improved. 

149.  Have  there  been  many  instances  within  your  knowledge  of  contagious  fever  in  the 
College  ? — No  ; those  cases  are  very  rare. 

150.  What  is  the  avei-age  number  of  deaths  in  a year  at  Maynootli  ?— Since  I have  been 
there  I .suppose  the  average  would  he  one  death  in  two  years;  sometimes  two  or  three 
years  would  elapse  without  any  death, 

1.51.  What  is  the  general  character  of  tho  complaints  amongst  the  students? — I should 
say  that  they  arc  ordinarily  colds,  pulmonary  complaints,  headaches,  and  inflammatory 
attacks  that  arise  from  cold, 

152.  What  arrangements  are  there  for  securing  the  attendance  of  the  doctor  at  night  if 
a student  is  taken  suddenly  ill,  ami  is  sleeping  alone  in  his  own  room  ? — The  practice  is  this. 
The  partitions  are  of  lath  and  plaster ; ho  knocks  on  the  wall  to  the  next  student,  if  he 
cannot  get  up.  If  ho  is  able  to  got  up  ho  knocks  at  the  door  of  the  next  student,  and  tells 
him  that  he  is  unwell ; tJiat  student  gets  up  to  apprize  the  dean,  and  if  necessary  the 
doctor  is  .sent  for. 

l;)3.  There  is  uo  sick  bell  ? — No  ; nothing  of  that  sort. 

1 .)4.  Arc  you  aware  what  number  of  periodical  visits  the  consulting  physician  who  comes 
from  Diii)lin,  Dr.  Corrigan,  has  ]>aid  during  your  time,  on  the  average  ? — He  is  required  to 
visit  once  a month,  and  as  often  besides  as  ho  is  sent  for  by  the  resident  medical 
attendant. 

155.  Has  he,  in  point  of  fact,  visited  oftener  than  once  in  the  month  ? — lie  has ; when 
tho  attendance  of  the  JRiblin  physician  is  required,  Dr.  O’Kcily  sends  for  him. 

150.  ilovv  often  has  lie  attended  within  your  knowledge  in  a year,  including  the  twelve 
visits  that  ho  is  hound  to  make  ? — lie  has  certainly  made  the  monthly  visits,  how  many  in 
addition.  I cannot  say,  but  it  is  a special  case  when  he  i)ays  an  extra  visit. 

157.  How  often  docs  he  visit  the  College  every  year,  according  to  your  knowledge? — 

I cannot  state  tlie  inimbcr  more  than  to  say  that  liis  extra  visits  arc  not  numerous. 

15S,  Do  you  think,  from  your  knowlcdgo  of  the  College  generally  as  dean,  that  tlic 
Dublin  physician  attends  as  often  as  is  ncccss-ary,  or  that  it  would  be  desirable  that  he 
should  attend  oftener? — As  to  the  necessity  of  his  attendance  I am  not  so  good  a judge 
as  tlie  resident  jiiiysioian,  but  1 liavo  no  grounds  to  judge  that  his  attendance  is  insufficient: 

1 do  not  recollect  a case  in  which  I could  say  that  he  ought  to  be  sent  for  that  ho  ■was  not 
summoned. 

159.  You  stated  that  there  was  not  more  than  one  death  in  a year,  docs  that  include 
the  luiinbor  who  die  at  home,  who  go  away  in  such  ill  health  that  they  never  return? — 
Certainly  not ; some  leave  from  ill  health,  and  die  out  of  the  College. 

IGO.  yiipposc  you  included  them  what  would  bo  the  average  number  of  deaths  at  Ma_v- 
nooth  ? — The  average  number  of  deaths  was,  as  nearly  as  I can  ascertain,  between  three  and 
four  in  the  year  for  tho  last  seven  }'ears. 

161.  Have  there  been  complaints  amongst  the  students  as  to  the  medical  attendance  or 
the  medical  advice  ? — There  was  some  dissatisfaction  a few  years  ago,  and  the  matter  was 
represented  to  the  Hoard.  Since  then  there  wore  no  comqilaints  of  any  moment  brought 
under  my  notice. 

162.  What  ivore  the  comjdaints  then? — I think  one  was  that  the  doctors  sometimes 
came  at  a time  when  tlioy  could  not  be  conveniently  seen  by  tbe  students,  and  that  there 
was  a difficulty  of  meeting  the  Dublin  physician,  except  in  the  presence  of  Dr. 
O’Kelly. 

163.  What  has  been  done  ? — In  reference  to  the  precise  complaint,  I never  heard ; H 
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was  a good  while  after  tliG  complaint  was  made  that  I became  aware  of  it;  the  students 

made  a complaint,  and  It  went  direct  to.the  Trustees.  ' biuaents 

161.  Has  anj-thing  been  done  to  remove  the  cause  of  that  complaint  ?— The  dissatisfac- 
tion, so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  is  diminished  esatisiac 

165.  Is  the  cause  of  it  now  removed  ?-The  attendance  of  the  physicians  is  such  as  not 
to  afford,  1,1  my  opinion,  any  reasonable  grounds  of  complaint  and  I infer  from  l°c 
absence  of  any  general  complaint,  that  the  cause  is  removed. 

166.  Is  It  not  a part  of  the  duty  of  the  deans  to  see  that  medical  attendance  is  punctually 
supplied.— It  IS  the  duty  of  the  dean  to  see  that  those  are  promptly  attended  ivho  miwht 
suffer  from  a delay;  but  with  regard  to  those  whoso  ailments  are  slight,  or  those  who  would 
no  suffer  by  being  visited  an  hour  earlier  or  an  hour  later,  I do  not  think  that  it  is  “ho 
duty  of  the  de.an  to  regulate  the  attendance  of  the  doctor 

167.  In  point  of  piaictico,  it  is  not  a part  of  the  duty  of  the  deans  to  originate  an  innnirv 

upon  that  subject  .1-1  conceive  it  to  be  the  deans’  duty  to  endeavour  to  procure  foi  tl  e 
students  the  medical  attendance  to  which  they  are  entitled  by  the  reinlalion  of  he 
Saime  wmelnsilffiefel  to  i-fterfere.  unless  it  became  manifest  tlnat  the 

foils,  but  not  foi  the  details  of  tneir  medical  treatment,  as  they  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
responsible  medical  officers  of  the  College.  nanus  or  tne 

163.  To  whom  does  the  medical  man  make  his  report  every  day  respectimr  the  students 
or  does  he  make  any  report  ?— He  writes  a list  of  those  who  are  uiiwellf and  who  are  to  dine 
m licinSrmary,  and  states  wluat  is  to  he  provided  for  their  dinner;  that  list  is  made  da  y 
0.  lo  whom  IS  ha  list  se„t-to  one  of  the  deans  ?-Two  iopies  are  matft  007^ 

"irSiSrilm  =. 

Not  shnSv“  so '’lu.f  *?  «’»*  is  oi’tlored  for  them  ? 

i7v'  IV  * ■oceivos  no  d.aily  report  upon  that  subject?— No 

ill,  OSS?  AU®,Zso  i”  consetiuence  of 

Wi™  * 1 ™ • “ uootor’s  list  are  exempted  from  attondanco  .at  the 

loctnres  those  who  are  not  on  the  dector’s  list  get  permission  from  one  of  t e supo  lom 

fr ““  *‘“'1'=“  is  privileged  by  Slh,“  s 

from  .itteni.ing  lecture,  except  through  the  list  that  coiiics  to  the  steward  ?ili6  list  is 
ininishcd  to  the  dean  himself,  the  steward  keeps  a copy  of  it.  ' 

names' in  tirmoim°,m®°“TC''°  i" 

176  V 7 ■ “f  n *»  go  ‘0  tl>0  infirmary  from  the  dean. 

lil?!!sm  °imfrsrifi°  f "'i'o  ooo'o*  ows  tli.at  he  is 

habit  rf  tihig Tim^  •■'“0"‘io.h  if  00,- 1 am  in  the 

wlwHwJw  '“'‘O®  ”0 '"O-’"*  ItJ  "'hioh  he  would  bo  able  to  prosecute  .an  inquiiw  and  see 
! f ‘.'0“  •■‘"'i  i’ow  he  is  .attended  to  on  going  into  the  infcma'rv  ?-lTe 

on  the  S’l  ho  tlMk  it°,  e'°  “'‘'""“Pf  ‘p  P“i6  1™  name 

* - serioimly  ill  remam  I I’SS 

practice  ‘°  ®“  “““  P"«onlarly?-yes;  such  has  been  my 

anlhorit?°el°cci,rtS™^  f ■;  *“  P«ai<l3"f  or  to  any  ether 

otowariUsXfL-  Sie^rt,  steward  ?- The  list  which  you  call  a report  to  the 

the  doctor^-  I’cpoi-t,  daily  or  otherwise  ?— Cases  of  serious  illness  arc  reported 

1S3.  l!.xcoiJt  when  he  *’™?'<l“'ft  «>■'  fo  one  of  the  superiors, 

that  nrcsontfil  t,y  +i  L * report  as  to  his  illness,  save 

»f  course,  coinmiuiiratarto'fhZ’p  ''‘’.'’j'™!  ‘h?  duincr  ?— Any  serious  case  is,  as  a matter 

‘•about  those  wdio/im^  emtS^^^  “>  “> 

•Pcciaiinmhyoftlie''jrrf^  ^ thonght  a student  wore  particularly  Hi  I wonld  make 
'iliosc  iian’rcs  ire  mr  thraPl  *'“*  ‘ “f  the  groat  m.njority  of  those 

i'cin  the  da.an  If  Va  ! “T  “=4“™  a“J  special  uttciitiou 

•Pparcntlv  Sm  matte,  witf  b ■■emam.iig  m the  infirmary,  and  not  hiving  anything 

«<«c,.Uvh„  was  n:Vi.“™’tors"dnSu^ 

i^pphes  not  to  occasional  observation,  but  to  the  practice  of  mahint' 

^ really  iniportaiS  L°s2  reporting  further  than  I have  stated,  but  it  provides  for 


17. 

Jlo.v.'WaUprLee,  d,i> 


Duty  of  (Iciiiiis  as  to 
moiiciO  attonc1iim.-u. 


Daily  list  of  sick 
I'lu-iiishcd  l>y  medical 
attcudoiit. 


Mode  of  obtaiuini? 
pcniiission  to  go  it 
iiiHrmary. 


,Ko  report  besides 
daily  list,  except  in 
special  cates. 
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17. 

Ker.  Walter  Lee, D.D. 

Mode  of  ascertaining 
students'  absences 
from  class. 


No  list  of  those 
absent  from  class 
through  illness. 


Attendance  of 
BTirgeou. 


Dr.  O’lvelly  decides 
as  to  surgeon's 
attendance. 


Payment  of  surgeon. 


Advisable  to  Iiave 
daily  list  of  those 
in  the  infirmary, 
specifying  com- 
plaints. &c.,  laid 
before  President. 


As  to  spirit  of 
disloyalty. 


186.  IIow  does  a professor  know  when  a person  is  absent  from  illness  that  he  is  so  ? 

Each  professor  gets,  on  the  first  day  of  class,  a list  from  the  dean  of  the  students  that  will 
he  in  his  class  for  that  year  ; ho  gives  the  distribution  of  theii'  places  in  the  hall,  and  on 
seeing  a place  vacant,  ho  would  become  aware  of  the  absence  of  a student. 

18T.  The  professor,  by  looking  round  the  class  hall,  would  be  awai-o  of  the  absence  of 
some  of  the  students?— Yes;  and  in  the  larger  classes  monitors  are  appointed  to  return  to 
the  professor  tlie  names  of  those  who  may  be  absent. 

188.  IIow  does  he  know  that  the  student  is  absent  with  leave  or  not? — TIo  can  know 
that  only  by  making  inquiry ; when  I was  a student,  I have  hoard  the  professor  ask  pub- 
licly for  students  who  might  be  absent. 

189.  And  the  answer  was,  he  is  sick  ? — ^Yes;  the  cause  of  their  absence  would  be  assigned. 

190.  No  list  is  sent  round  to  the  professors  of  those  who  are  ill  in  the  infirmary,  and 
have  had  leave  to  be  absent  ? — No. 

191.  Nor  are  the  deans  aware  of  it,  unless  one  asks  verbally  for  leave  ? — All  are  exempted 
from  attendance  at  lecture  for  the  remainder  of  the  day  on  which  their  names  arc  placed 
on  the  infirmary  list,  and  from  attendance  at  the  first  lecture  on  the  following  day  ; that 
list  is  kept  in  tlie  infirmary,  for  tlie  inspection  of  the  superiors,  and  a copy  is  handed  to  the 
dean  at  dinner  time,  that  is  about  two  hours  after  it  is  drawn  up. 

192.  But  until  it  is  handed  to  him  at  dinner,  he  is  not  aware  that  there  are  any  absent 
with  leave  from  class  ? — From  the  list  of  the  previous  day  he  knows  who  were  absent  with 
permission  from  the  first  class.  By  inspecting  the  list  in  the  infirmary,  he  can  ascertain 
who  have  liad  permission  to  bo  absent  from  the  second  class. 

193.  Is  he  then  aware  that  the  privilege  extends  to  absence  from  class  ? — Yes. 

194.  There  is  no  list  kept  daily  showing  who  is  absent  by  reason  of  illness? — The 
professors  are  supposed  to  make  a note  of  such  absence,  with  a view  to  the  report  they 
make  to  the  President. 

1 95.  They  report  the  fact  of  the  absence  ? — This  would  naturally  form  one  of  tho  items 
of  thoir  rcpoii;. 

196.  Is  there  any  list  daily  kept  of  those  absent  from  class  by  reason  of  illness? — Unless 
the  professors  do  so  there  is  no  such  list  kept,  because  some  of  those  wlio  are  on  the 
infirmary  list  are  able  and  do  attend  class,  although  the  fact  of  their  being  on  that  list  would 
be  sufficient  to  exempt  them  from  attendance  at  class  if  they  wish  to  avail  themselves  of 
it ; honce  tlic  professor  alone  can  know  who  aro  absent,  in  point  of  fact,  by  reason  of  illness. 

197.  The  surgeon  attends  as  he  is  required,  and  is  paid  for  each  visit,  is  he  not?~Yes. 

198.  The  attendances  of  tho  surgeon  are  few,  are  they  not? — Serious  surgical  cases  aro 
not  very  numerous  with  us.  The  attendances  of  the  Dublin  surgeon  have  been  more 
frequent  of  late  years. 

199.  Who  sends  for  the  surgeon? — Dr,  O’Kclly. 

200.  If  it  is  at  his  discretion,  how  docs  it  happen  that  he  sends  for  him  oftener  according 
as  there  is  more  money  in  the  College  ? — I am  not  aware  that  the  change  has  been  tho 
cause  of  tlie  increased  frequency  of  the  surgeon’s  visits  ; the  attendance  in.  former  years 
was,  I believe,  not  deemed  sufficient. 

201.  Dr  O’Kelly  was  the  judge  of  tho  attendance  before,  and  he  is  the  judge  of  the 
attendance  now  ? — Yes. 

202.  Is  there  any  complaint  made  by  the  students  that  the  visits  of  the  surgeon  are  not 
often  enough  ? — Surgical  cases  are  not  very  frequent.  I am  not  aware  of  any  general 
complaint. 

203.  The  sui'geon  is  paid  for  each  visit  out  of  the  funds  of  the  College,  is  he  not  ? — ^Yes. 

204.  Do  you  think  that  Dr.  O’Kelly  is  in  a manner  discouraged  from  sending  for  the 
surgeon  ? — I think  not. 

205.  He  has  always  sent  for  him  as  he  thought  necessary  ? — I cannot  say  that ; for  the 
President  who  resigned  the  very  year  that  the  grant  was  increased,  although  a most 
zealous  and  conscientious  superior,  was  a great  economist,  owing  to  the  exceedingly 
straightened  circumstances  of  the  College  under  the  old  grant.  The  surgeon  brought  tlie 
matter  under  the  notice  of  theTrustees,  and  since  then  his  attendance  has  been  more  frequent. 

206.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  bo  advisable  to  present  to  the  President,  every  day,  a 
list  of  those  in  the  infirmary,  their  names,  and  the  complaints  from  which  they  are  suffering, 
and  any  ohsorvatiou  that  might  strike  tho  medical  attendant  as  being  necessary,  together 
with  the  hour  at  which  the  visit  was  paid  ? — I think  that  would  bo  a great  improvement, 
and  also  useful  for  the  superiors  in  the  management  of  the  discipline  of  the  College. 

207.  Were  you  in  the  College  in  1835  or  1836  ?— No;  I left  Maynooth  in  1834,  and  L 

returned  again  in  1837.  ' 3+9 

208.  Have  you  ever  been  aware  of  a spirit  of  disloyalty  existing  among  the  students . — 

• 1 • 

209.  Have  you  hoard  of  their  treating  the  name  of  tho  Sovereign,  or  their  allegiance 

tho  Sovereign,  with  disrespect  ? — No.  , r • 9 T dn 

210.  Could  such  a thing  be  prevalent  in  the  College  without  you  knowing  of  it . 
not  think  it  could.  The  only  way  in  which  it  could  manifest  itself  is  in^  pnva^  conv 
sation  ; but  I am  satisfied  that  such  a tiling  could  not  have  been  jirevaleiit  in  tho  College- 

211.  Do  you  mean  with  the  knowledge  of  the  authorities? — Yes.  * 1 

212.  Have  you  over  known  a spirit  of  hatred  to  England  to  prevail  among  the  , 

— No.  It  is  impossible  to  expect  that  students  should  not  participate,  to  a greater  or 
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degree,  in  the  political  feelmg  prevalont  among  the  classes  from  which  they  come,  with  is/a  October  1S53 
reference  to  particular  ministries  or  governments  ; hut  this  is  a feeling  very  different  from  — ’ 

a hatred  towards  England,  17. 

213.  Do  you  remember  the  passage  in  the  Statutes,  “Si  quis  acerba  partium  studia  -Rev.WaltcrLee.D.D. 
excitaverit,”  &c.? — Yes. 

214. _  Have  you  ever  bnoivn  that  rule  broken,  with  the  knowledge  of  any  of  the  instance  durinir 
authorities,  with  impunity  ? — No ; I cannot  say  that  I have.  There  was  one  case  in  which  i947  or  isiS. 
there  was  a mention  made  of  some  few  students  having  used  strong  language  during  the 

time  of  the  great  excitement  that  prevailed  in  1847  or  1848 ; but  it  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  question  of  allegiance,  it  had  reference  to  party  politics. 

215.  Was  it  the  subject  of  observation,  so  as  to  be  looked  to  by  tbe  authorities  at  the 
time?— It  did  not  come  before  them  in  a way  that  could  bo  acted  upon,  I rather  think  it 
was  mentioned  wdth  a view  to  direct  tlieir  attention  to  the  danger  of  such  a spirit. 

216.  When  there  were  rumours  of  such  a spirit  being  in  existence,  it  was  a subject  to 
wliich  attention  was  directed  ? — It  urns  mentioned  as  a subject  of  regret,  and  as  one  that 
ought  to  cause  vigilance  and  concern. 

217.  If  it  had  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  authorities,  would  it  have  been  repressed  ? 

—Certainly,  if  it  came  in  a way  that  was  tangible. 

2IS.  Did  that  incident  in  the  year  1847  or  1848,  to  which  have  alluded,  apply  to 
some  particular  act,  such  as  making  a subscription  for  Sir.  John  O’Connell,  or  anything  of 
that  kind?— No;  I am  not  aware  that  any  subscription  to  Mr.  John  O’Connell  was  ever 
attempted.^  An  attempt  was  made  to  procure  an  address  to  him;  but,  before  it  was  Intended  address  to 
presented,  it  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  President,  and  was  suppressed  by  him  The  ^'Connell 

circumstance  to  which  I allude  is,  that  it  was  stated  that,  during  recreation  time,  some  few  Edent.*’^ 
students  used  violent  political  language,  not  directed,  however,  as  I have  already  said 
against  the  allegiance  due  to  the  Sovereign.  ’ 

219.  But  as  soon  as  the  rumour  was  afloat,  attention  was  called  to  it,  was  it  not?— Yes, 
it  was  not  a case  that  came  before  me — it  was  another  superior  tliat  I heard  say  so.  I am 
under  the  impression  tliat  it  was  some  confidential  communication  made  to  him  that  such 
language  was  used,  and  that  he  could  not  make  use  of  it  more  than  to  imt  the  supeiiors  on 
their  guard. 


220,  But  he  did  do  that  ? — Yes. 

221,  And  he  mentioned  it  to  you  for  that  purpose? Yes. 

222,  Did  you  perceive  afterwards  any  traces  of  that  spirit? — No,  it  never  came  under 
my  notice.  The  only  way  in  which  that  spirit  could  manifest  itself  would  be  in  private 
conversation,  of  which  I could  have  no  laiowledgo. 

manner  hear  of  a recurrence  or  of  a continuance  of  that  spirit  ?— No.  NorecaiTcnceofthat 

Hi'  v“‘  occurred  again  ?— I do  not  remember  that  I did. 

225.  Your  attention  was  called  to  the  subject,  and  contiuuod  directed  to  it  ? Yes  • but 

I had  no  means  of  knowing. 

226.  No  indications  came  to  your  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  such  a spirit  suhsc- 
queiUly — No,  except  in  this  way,  that  I may  have  hoard  it  ohsciwed  by  some  pereons  in 
the  College  that  there  was  much  more  excitement  than  there  ought  to  be. 

227.  Was  It  confined  to  that  period  ?— Yes  ; and  it  passed  away  with  that  period.  In  Passed  away  with  the 
one  word,  that  general  spirit  of  excitement  that  existed  at  that  time  all  over  Europe  cot  iu  ®’=citemcnt  of  that 
amongst  those  that  wore  hot-headed  in  the  College. 

228.  Will  you  state  to  the  Coinraissioners  whctiicr  the  students,  in  any  part  of  their 
training  by  tlic  deans  or  the  superiors,  are  impressed  with  the  importance  of  ahstaininw  from 

political  agitation,  and  engaging  in_  political  disputes  ?— The  necessity  of  their  devoting  E.xhortations  to  stu- 
_ emseivos  to  the  discharge  of  their  clerical  duties  is  impressed  on  them,  and  it  is  also  devotion 

impressed  on  them  that,  considering  the  number  and  the  very  onerous  nature  of  those  duties  duties. 

It  will  require  their  wliole  time  and  attention  to  discharge  them  properly,  and  that  they 
must  lead  a life  of  estrangement  from  secular  concerns. 

allegiance  directly  inculcated  on  any  occasion,  or  in  any  part  of  their 
Mning  ?_It  is  directly  inculcated  before  tlicy  take  tlie  oath  of  allegiance,  which  they 
tase  in  the  January  following  tlicir  entrance.  ^ 

llm  ‘“fang  the  oath  of  alkgianco,  are  any  injiinetions  or  instructions  giron  to  Initraction.  a,  to 

■ J>  ^^‘Cience  to  the  obligation  of  allegiance? — The  Professor  of  Dogmatic  Theology  obodicnco  to  supe- 
rcharged with  that  duty.  The  obligation  of  obodicncc  to  their  lawful  superiors,  and  to  impressed  upon 

-P-ors;  but,  in  reference"  to  ailelSance 
speeihcally  I am  not  aware  that  there  is,  inasmuch  as  it  would  he  speaking  to  persons 

2^1  ^ importance  of  which  they  arc  already  convinced. 

iiot  other  duties  which  are  equally  certain  as  that  of  allegiance,  and  yet  tVhv. 
dpn5,r7i7*  them?— Other  duties  arc  equally  certain,  hut  more  liable  to' be 

stiriAnt  ,]  conviction  on  the  minds  of  the  superiors  is,  that  the 

teZ  *•  ; and  to  cxliort  them  to  it  formally,  in  tlie  absence  of  any 

2?9  w "’Olid  appear  as  if  they  had  groundless  suspicions  of  their  loyalty. 

Yes  I hav™  attended  the  students  when  they  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  ?-— 

they  subscribe  the  oath — one  that  remains  in  the  possession  of  Taiing  of  oath  of 
takertl  ?®  suliscrihe  the  roll  of  the  Court,  and  get  a certificate  of  having 

me  oatu  oi  allegiance. 


2 d 2 
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17. 

■Ruv.  Walter  Leo, 1 


Instnietieii  as  to 
taking  tlic  oatli. 


Mciila  Ilf  iiilmiiiisl 
ing. 


oB.  234.  Is  tlio  roll  on  pardiinent? — Tes ; it  is  kept  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  the 
county,  and  deposited,  I understand,  in  the  Courts  in  Dublin. 

235.  Is  that  Clerk  of  tlio  Peace  present  when  the  roll  is  subscribed  ? — Either  he  or  his 
clerk  is  present. 

236.  The  students  are  brought  into  the  hull,  and  the  oath  is  taken  in  o^ren  Court  is  it 
not? — Yes. 

237.  Where  do  they  subscribe  tlie  oath? — In  the  grand  jury-room  of  the  Court-  the 
number  is  so  great,  and  as  the  sessions  are  going  on,  they  could  not  conveniently  subscribe 
it  in  the  Court  itself.  There  is  a room  in  which  the  jury  assemble,  and  they  adjourn  there 
for  the  purpose. 

238.  Does  it  over  liappen  that  they  go  to  the  inn  to  subscribe  the  oath? — Never. 

239.  How  far  back  docs  your  experience  go  ? — I took  the  oath  of  allegiance  in  1827 
and  I subscribed  it  then  in  the  Court-house  itself — that  is,  in  the  room  that  I have  spoken  of' 

240.  IIow  far  does  your  c.xperioiice  go  back  as  dean  ? — 1 have  been  dean  since  1837. 

241.  lias  that  been  always  the  practice  ? — Although  I have  not  always  accoinpauicd  the 
students  to  the  Court-house,  I think  1 may  say  that  I am  quite  certain  that  the  roll  has 
been  always  subscribed  in  Court.  There  is,  however,  a declaration  at  the  end  of  the 
Regula  Piotatis  to  the  olfcct  that  the  students  do  not  belong  to,  and  will  not  become 
members  of  any  secret  society,  whicli  is  signed  in  tlie  College. 

24  2.  Docs  it  not  ever  happen  that  the  grand  jury-room  is  occupied  by  other  business  ? 

It  never  happened,  to  my  knowledge.  I have  been  there,  from  time  to  time,  with  students 
while  I have  been  clean;  but  I have  not  gone  out  with  them  every  year.  The  students  do 
not  go  to  the  Court  until  they  receive  a message  from  the  assistant-bavristov  tliat  lie  is 
ready  to  administer  the  oath,  and  thus  it  liappens  that  the  room  alluded  to  is  always 
disengaged  when  the  students  go  there  to  subscribe  it. 

243.  Do  you  attend  on  every  occasion  as  dean? — Not  on  every  occasion. 

244.  Tho  oath  is  administered  to  the  -whole  body  of  students  at  once,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

245.  With  one  Bible? — No  ; they  arc  all  told  to  bring  oiU  their  Bibles  or  Testaments. 
There  may  ho  one  or  two  for  each  Bible. 

246.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  Bibles  in  the  College  to  bring  out,  is  there  ? Not 

tho  least. 

247.  Do  tliey  take  tho  oath  in  the  gallery  of  the  court  or  at  the  table? — They  are 
generally  in  the  gallery  ; because  tho  body  of  tho  court  is  full  of  people. 

248.  bo  all  of  them  take  the  oatli  at  the  same  time,  repeating  tlie  words  after  the  Clerk 
of  tho  Peace  ? — All  at  the  same  time. 

249.  Have  you  over  seen  a book  supplio-d  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  to  swear  upon?— I 
have,  to  some.  On  one  or  two  occasions,  through  oversight,  notice  had  not  been  given  to 
tho  students  to  bring  out  their  Bibles  with  them  ; many  did  it  without  being  told.  On  that 
occasion  there  wore  several  in  tho  gallery  putting  their  hands  on  the  same  book,  and  one 
of  tliC  magistrates  on  tiio  bench  suggested  to  the  Clerk  of  tho  Peace  to  hand  up  all  the 
Testaments  that  were  in  tlic  court. 

250.  To  throw  them  up  into  tho  gallery? — No. 

2.5 1 . Are  there  as  many  as  sixty  students  sometimes  sworn  on  the  same  occasion  ? — Yes. 

2.52.  Do  you  think  that  the  mode  of  administering  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  students 
• is  calculated  to  impress  them  with  the  seriousness  of  the  obligation  which  they  undertake  ? 

— I think  tiiat  it  is,  connecting  it  with  tho  instruction  which  tliey  get  before  they  go  out. 

2.53.  Did  you  I'cccivc  any  such  instruction  yourself? — Yes;  and  I recollect  distinctly  that 
it  left  an  impression  on  my  mind  that  to  take  an  oath,  having  all  tho  conditions  required,  was 
an  act  of  religion  and  of  worship  towards  Almiglity  God. 

254,  .Did  you  receive  the  instruction  specifically  with  a view  to  this  oath? — Yes;  the 
oath  was  read  with  a view  to  explain  tho  nature  and  extent  of  tlie  obligation  which  it 
imposes,  and  to  remove  tho  erroneous  impressions  which  young  students  sometimes  enter- 
tain regarding  it.  It  was  also  specifically  explained  tliat  we  were  under  a solemn  obligation 
of  allegiance  before  wo  took  the  oath  ; but  if  our  allegiance  were  violated  after  taking  tlie 
oath,  there  would  be  an  additional  sin  against  the  virtue  of  religion.  The  year  I took  it  it 
was  the  dean  who  explained  it,  in  oi-der  that  the  students  would  sec  distinctly  their 
obligation — tliat  they  would  know  the  nature  of  the  oath,  and  take  it  in  a proper  manner, 
and  also  with  rcgartl  to  the  particular  form  of  the  oath,  to  remove  any  scruples  tliey 
might;  liavc. 

2.5.5,  Is  it  the  dean  now  who  offers  that  exhortation? — It  is  usually  tho  President;  the 
dean  in  charge  of  the  junior  students  has,  I believe,  given  it  sometimes. 

256.  ‘Would  that  bo  before  proceeding  to  the  court-house  ? — Yes. 
er-  257.  Is  this  tho  mode  of  adraiuistcring  the  oath — that  the  clerk  of  tho  peace,  or  the 
doputy-clerlc,  recites  a certain  portion  of  the  oath,  and  then  the  whole  sixty  repeat  that 
portion,  and  then  the  clerk  of  the  peace  recites  some  more  words,  and  then  tlie  whole 
si.xty  are  supposed  to  follow  him? — Precisely. 

258.  Is  it  possible,  -wlion  sixty  persons  at  tho  same  time  are  taking  the  oath,  that  the 
clerk  of  the  peace,  or  tho  dean,  can  hear  distinctly  the  words  repeated  by  those  students, 
so  as  to  know  w-hether  they  arc  repeating  the  actual  words  of  the  oath,  or  repeating  other 
words  ? — The  only  mode  of  judging  of  that  is  from  the  volume  of  voice  that  comes  irom 
that  number  of  ])Crsons  speaking  at  tho  same  time. 

259.  Are  you  of  opinion,  upon  considering  the  point,  that  this  mode  of  administering  the 
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oath  to  sixty  persons  at  once  is  not  one  •winch  may  ho  attended  with  a deviation  from  the 
actual  -words,  without  either  the  dean  or  the  clerk  being  able  to  observe  it  ? — Manifestly 
there  is  a possibility  of  it:  but  it  is  a fixed  principle  that  wiicther  they  road  it  or  not,  or 
whether  they  kiss  the  book  or  not,  tlicy  are  bound  by  the  declarations  contained  in  the 
oath,  w'hen  they  go  through  the  form  of  taking  it,  and  attach  their  signatures  to  it.  If  the 
intention  of  swearing  -wero  omitted,  a person  -would,  by  so  doing,  sin  against  the  virtue  of 
religion,  but  he  -would  be  bound  to  fulfil  the  contract  he  liad  made  coram  judice. 

260.  Is  this  form  of  taking  the  oatli  the  result  of  an  arrangement  made  by  the  clerk  of 
the  peace  or  by  tho  College  '! — It  is  not  the  result  of  any  arrangement  made  by  the  College. 
They  go  out  there  to  do  what  they  arc  directed  to  do. 

261.  Dr  Delahoguo  lays  down  this  proposition  in  his  treatise  De  .Cccfm'a — “('hristus 
Petro  et  successoribus  ejus  aut  Ecclcsiac  nullam  concessit  potestatem  dircctam  vel  indiroc- 
tam  in  llcguin  temporalia ; proindeque  isti  mmquani  anctoritatc  clavium,  etiam  indirccte 
deponi  possunt,  ant  eorum  subditi  a fide  et  obediontia  illis  debita  cxirai  ac  dispensari 
60  far  as  you  arc  acquainted  with  the  doctrine  of  the  professors  at  ilaynooth,  and  the 
teaching  and  instruction  of  the  doan.s,  have  you  known  this  principle,  to  which  your 
attention  lias  been  called  in  the  proposition  of  l3r.  Delahogiie,  invariably  asserted  by  thojn  ? 
—Invariably. 

262.  Will  goti  have  the  goodness  to  state  -whether  you  have  any  reason  to  apprehend 
that  a contrary  principle,  or  a principle  in  any  degree  conflicting  -with  that  laid  clown  by 
Dr.  Delahogue,  is  entertained  by  any  of  the  students  at  Maynoutli  ? — None  whatsoever. 

\_The  Witness  withdrew.'] 


Wednesday,  19tii  October,  1S53. 

The  Egv.  Robert  Ffrencli  Whitehead,  d.d.,  Vice-President,  examined. 

1.  You  are  the  Vice-President  of  the  College  at  Maynooth  ? — Yes. 

2.  You  have  tuniishcd  the  Commissioners  with  a list  of  those  who  have  gone  out  as 
priests  from  Maynooth,  stating  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  a list  only  of  those  wiio  have 
been  ordained  in  the  College,  and  docs  not  represent  the  whole  number  of  priests  wlio  have 
studied  in  the  College? — Yes. 

3.  Have  you  no  means  of  supplyingthediffereucebctwcen  tho  numbers  so  returned,  as 

ordained  in  the  College,  and  those  who  have  been  ordained  elsewhere  ? No  ; I have  no 

means  of  making  an  accurate  return  of  the  diiTeronce  of  the  numbers. 

4.  Would  the  list  of  sub-deacons  accurately  represent  the  number  of  those  -who  have 
entered  Holy  Orders  ? — Tho  number  of  sub-deacons  -would  come  much  nearer  to  the  actual 
number  -who  have  studied  in  the  College  and  become  imicsts,  but  it  would  not  accurately 
represont  tho  entire  number,  and  the  reason  is,  tliat  a number  of  young  men  are  fi'oni  time  to 
time  summoned  by  their  bishops  to  receive  the  order  of  priesthood  elsewhere,  though  they 
have  not  as  yet  been  promoted  to  the  order  of  sub-deaconship  in  tho  College  of  Maynooth. 

5.  Is  there  any  means  that  )mu  are  aware  of,  by  -which  -the  wliole  number  ordained  in 
Ireland  for  the  Koman  Catholic  priesthood  could  bo  ascertained  annually,  either  in  the 
College  or  out  of  it? — There  arc  no  moans  that  I am  aware  of. 

6.  You  stato  that  sometimes  they  are  summoned  to  tho  priesthood  before  they  obtain 
sub  deacon’s  orders  ? — They  are  sometimes  summoned  to  the  priesthood  before  they  obtain 
sub-deacon’s  orders  ; but  they  are  then  ordained  snb-dcacons  before  being  promoted  to  tho 
priesthood. 

7.  Docs  the  same  thing  happen  after  they  have  obtained  siih-deaeonsliii),  and  before  they 
have  become  deacons? — Yes. 

8.  Among  other  recommendations  you  suggest  the  appointment  of  two  additional  pro- 
fessors, tirat  ot  a Professor  of  Biblical  Greek,  and  a Professor  of  Sacred  Oratory;  upon  -what 
grounds  do  you  suggest  that  addition  to  the  establishment  of  the  College? — I suggest  the  ,■ 
institution  ot  a Professorship  of  Biblical  Greek,  because  1 am  under  the  impression  that  the 
study  of  the  Greek  language  is  not  so  much  encouraged  in  the  College  as  I would  deem 
desirable,  and  I think,  that  the  institution  of  that  professorship  would  have  a tciidoncy  to 
make  the  students  direct  their  attention  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  language  throughout  the 
entire  of  tiioiv  course  ; and  I further  think  that  it  would  bo  very  desirable  to  maicc  them  parti- 
cularly familiar  with  that  peculiar  form,  if  I may  call  it  so,  of  the  Greek  language,  tliat  is  more 
closely  connected  with  the  New  Testament.  Then,  as  to  tho  Professorship  of  Sacred  Oratory, 

I likewi.se  think  that  our  students  would,  if  such  a professorship  were  instituted,  compose 
then-  sermons  much  more  in  accordance  with  the  strict  rules  of  sacred  oratory  than  they  do 
at  present. 

9.  Tlic  opportunities  ivhich  they  have  now  of  practice  in  tliat  department  of  their  duties, 
arc  not  sufficient  in  your  opinion  ? — They  tiro  not  sufficient : the  oppoi'tunities  of  practising, 
lowcycr,  would  hardly  bo  increased,  but  I think  it  would  be  beneficial  to  subject  that 
practice  to  additional  supervision, 

10.  Do  they  read  much  of  tlio  sermons  of  the  more  eminent  divines? — I cannot  of  my 
own  knowledge  answer  that  question  satisfactorily,  but  I believe  they  do. 

1 1.  Is  any  course  of  pn-ivate  reading  connected  with  that  branch  of  tlioir  studies  at  all 
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Use  of  French  sacred 
orators. 


pointed  out  to  them  by  any  person  in  the  College  ? — I think  the  Professor  of  English  Elocu- 
tion points  out  to  tliem  the  chief  books  of  that  description  that  they  should  refer  to, 

12.  A good  number  of  students  become  sufficiently  masters  of  the  French  language  to 
read  it  iiuentiy,  do  they  not  ? — The  great  majority  : I should  think  that  tliere  are  very  few 
who,  by  the  time  they  have  reached  that  period  of  the  course  at  which  they  are  called 
upon  to  deliver  sermons,  are  not  capable  of  reading  the  French  preachers, 

13.  Are  they  encouraged  and  guided  in  the  study  of  the  French  authors,  with  reference 
to  pulpit  eloquence? — 1 know  of  no  encouragement  further  than  I have  mentioned.  I 
think  tlie  Professor  of  Englisli  Elocution,  who  is  also  the  Professor  of  French,  directs  tho 
attention  of  the  young  men  whilst  in  his  class,  particularly  when  about  to  leave  it,  to.  tire 
most  eloquent  of  the  French  preachers,  and  directs  them  to  endeavour  to  imitate  the  excel- 
lences of  those  preachers. 

14.  Arc  Pourdaloue,  Flcchier,  Massillon,  and  Bossuet,  frequently  in  the  hands  of  tho 
students  ? — 'V'ery  frequently;  they  have  access  to  the  library,  iu  which  all  those  works  are 
found. 
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15.  Are  tlicre  duplicate  copies  of  such  works  in  the  library  ? — Of  several  of  them  there 
are ; I could  not  undertake  to  say  that  there  are  duplicates  of  all  the  eminent  French 
preachers. 

If).  Is  any  inducement  hold  out  to  the  students  to  peruse  those  books  when  they  are  in 
the  Divinity  Class  ? — Tho  very  circumstance  that  they  have  to  compose  sermons  is  in  itself 
an  inducement. 

1 7.  Do  you  mean  for  tlio  composition  of  sermons  hereafter  ? — They  have  to  compose  and 
deliver  sermons  when  advanced  in  their  course  of  theology. 

18.  Is  it  not  the  fact,  that  each  student  has  not  to  compose  in  the  course  of  his  studies 
• more  than  one  or  two  sermons  ? — I would  say  that  the  great  majority  of  the  students  have 

to  compose  and  deliver  at  least  two  sermons  during  then-  course.  It  sometimes  docs  occur, 
cither  from  a person’s  being  absent  or  being  ill  on  the  day  assigned  to  him  for  preaching, 
that  ho  docs  not  deli\’Cr  a discourse,  but  it  very  often  happens  that  the  very  person  who 
does  not  deliver  a discourse,  has  already  composed  one,  and  prepared  it,  and  is  prevented 
from  delivering  it  in  consequence  of  illness,  or  of  some  circumstance  that  perhaps  withdraws 
him  from  the  College. 

19.  Is  it  not  the  fact,  that  there  arc  in  Maynooth  a number  of  traditional,  sermons  well 

known  in  the  College,  that  are  taken  advantage  of  by  the  students,  and  used  them? 

Thoi-o  is  no  person  in  the  College  that  has  for  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  attended  the 
sermons,  I would  say,  more  regularly  than  myself,  and  in  the  entire  of  that  time,  it  has  never 
struck  mo,  that  a single  sermon  was  repeated  entirely ; I never  lieard  tho  same  sermon 
twice,  being  tlio  same  from  beginning  to  end:  I have  heard  some,  the  greater  part  of  ■which 
was  the  same  as  otliers  that  I have  heard,  but  these  were  very  few  comparatively. 

20.  Do  you  discountenance  that  practice  when  you  observe  it?. — Yes;  I remember  to  have 
spoken  about  it  to  one  person — a very  excellent  young  man — on  whose  veracity  I would 
])]acc  the  most  complete  reliance,  and  he  said  that  I was  deceived  in  imagining  that  the 
greater  part  of  his  sermon  n'as  the  same  as  a sermon  which  I said  I had  heard  from  another 
student.  IIc  told  me  that  he  had  gone  to  considerable  pains  to  alter  the  sermon,  yet  be 
acknowledged  that  some  parts  were  taken  from  the  sennon  of  which  I spoko. 

21.  Tlie  number  of  sermons  has  been  increased  in  the  last  few  years,  has  it  not? — Yes; 
tliere  arc  four  now  on  each  Sunday. 

22.  Formerly  there  were  only  two,  and  at  one  time  it  was  increased  to  three,  was  it 
not? — Yes,  and  subsequently  to  foui% 

23.  Witiiin  what  time  has  it  been  increased  to  four  ? — I cannot  say,  but  I think  it  is  ten 
or  twelve  years  ago. 

24.  The  four  sermons  that  arc  preached  on  Sundays  are  not  preached  to  the  same 
audience,  arc  tliey? — They  are  not.  When  any  person  fails,  or  when  any  person  is  not 
forthcoming  to  preach  the  sermon  that  he  is  appointed  to  preach,  then  those  who  should 
have  been  bis  audience  go  to  another  hall  to  hear  one  of  the  other  preachers. 

25.  Does  the  merit  of  those  sermons  come  into  consideration  in  the  concursus? — Not 
at  all. 

26.  Arc  you  aware  that  it  has  been  remarked  as  a deficiency  in  the  students  leaving 
Maynooth,  that  the  composition  of  tlieir  sermons  was  inferior  ? — I have  heard  that  tcinaik, 
and  I should  not  he  at  all  sui-prised;  but  I think  that  is  not  so  much  owing  to  their  want  of 
a power  of  composing  as  to  want  of  care.  Tliey  have  considerable  facility  in  speaking 
extempore,  and  any  person  wlio  lias  that  power  readily  declines  the  labour  of  writing  out 
what  he  thinks  he  can  speak  nearly  as  well  without  any  previous  trouble. 

27.  If  they'  were  made  to  practise  more  during  the  course  of  thoir  studies,  that  would 
make  them  more  correct  in  their  speaking,  and  probably  more  thought  and  deliberation 
would  be  used  ? — Yes ; but  it  is  hardly  possible  to  have  sermons  more  I'requently,  consider- 
ing the  great  number  of  students  we  have.  I have  known  young  men  to  transcribe  almost 
every  good  sermon  that  came  within  their  reach.  I knew  a young  man,  no  way  remarkable 
for  bis  abilities,  but  who,  on  the  contrary,  was  rated  below  the  average  of  his  class  fellows, 
and  ho  had  a supply  of  sermons  that  1 am  sure  lasted  him  during  his  whole  missionary 
career.  Tliese  were  translated  from  French  sermons,  with  some  little  variation. 

28.  Is  any  instruction  given  in  Maynooth  in  the  mode  of  catechising  children  or  gro^* 
up  persons  ? — There  is  no  instruction  given  to  them  as  to  the  mode  of  doing  it  distinct 
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from  tbc  instruction  that  is  conveyed  to  them,  by  giving  catechetical  instructions  before 

In  what  form  ?— I am  in  the  habit  myself  of  inteiTOgating  the  young  men,  for  a year 
or*two  after  their  entrance,  upon  the  catechism,  and  in  the  course  of  that  interrogation  I 
jri7e  such  explanations,  and  make  such  remarks  as  I conceive  to  be  desirable.  From  that 
they  can  learn  the  mode  of  giving  catechetical  instructions ; but  probably  tlie  catechetical 
instructions  to  which  the  questions  refer  are  not  exactly  these,  but  other  plain  and  simple 
explanations  of  truths  of  religion,  not  proceeding  by  question  and  answer ; about  such  they 
got  no  particular  instructions. 

° 30.  Do  you  conceive  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  if  they  had  some  opportumty  of  the 

? I declare  they  come  to  know  the  mode  of  doing  it  quite  sufficiently ; if  they 

directed  their  attention  somewhat  more  to  composition,  there  would  not  bo  any  necessity 
to  instruct  them  in  the  precise  mode  of  giving  catechetical  instructions. 

31.  Are  you  not  aware  that  for  many  congregations  formal  sermons  are  hut  little  suited, 
and  that  the  other  form  of  instruction  is  more  suited  to  their  intelligence  ?— I am  happy  to 
say,  that  the  sermons  delivered  in  the  College  of  Mayiiooth  would  be,  generally  speaking, 
intelligible  to  the  very  lowest  grades  of  society.  I think  there  is  no  age  and  no  class  that 
could  not  understand  them,  and  at  the  same  time  they  are  full  of  solid  matter.  On  one 
occasion  I remember  that  a sermon  was  delivered,  which  consisted  of  high-flown  language, 
without  any  very  great  substance.  The  critique  passed  upon  it  was  simply,  that  there  was 
no  congregation  to  be  found  in  Christendom  upon  which  that  cliscoui'se  would  produce  the 
glio-hte^  beneficial  effect ; and  since  that  time  I think  that  no  young  man  ever  attempted 
to^write  in  the  same  style  in  the  College ; so  that  even  a bad  sermon  sometimes  has  its 

'^^32?" You  invite,  as  it  were,  public  opinion  from  the  students  upon  the  sermon? — 

33.  The  sermons  that  they  attend  are  not  delivered  by  the  professors? — No;  there  are 

none  delivered  by  professors.  , . ^ , 

34.  The  only  sermons  that  they  attend  are  sermons  delivered  by  their  fellow-students? — 

The  deans  also  give  them  religious  instruction,  and  occasionally  we  have  a stranger 
brought  to  conduct  the  spiritual  retreat  at  the  commencement  of  the  academic  year,  in 
September.  „ , 

35.  That  you  consider  equivalent  to  sermons,  do  you  not?— Yes;  there  are  several 
sermons  each  dav  during  that  spiritual  retreat.  I should  not,  perhaps,  say  that  tiiey  are 
exactly  sermons, 'but  they  are  discourses  having  the  same  tendency  as  sernions.  We  con- 
sider that  the  pcifection  of  them  consists  in  their  being  delivered  in  a familiar  manner. 

36.  They  are  addresses,  rather  than  formal  sermons? — Yes. 

37.  Do  you  consider  the  students  of  Mayiiooth  to  he  generally  healthy  ?— Yes  ; I think, 
upon  the  whole,  they  arc  healthy. 

38.  But  few  deaths  take  place  in  a year  ? — Very  few. 

39.  Do  you  consider  the  arrangements  for  the  sick,  and  the  medical  attendance  which 

they  receive,  sufficient?— I do  not  consider  the  arrangements  in  the  infirmary  such  as 
they  might  be,  but  I think  that  originates,  _ in  a great  measure,  in  the  nature  of  the 
buildings  themselves.  One  of  the  infirmaries  is  totally  unfit  for  its  purpose  ; 1 refer  to  the 
infirmary  of  the  senior  department.  . 

40.  In  regard  to  the  medical  attendance,  and  having  regard  to  the  money  paid  for  it,  do 
you  think  that  it  is  sufficient  and  satisfactory  ?— Really  I have  not  had  occasion  to  complain 
of  the  attendance  ; it  appears  to  me  that  the  attendance  is  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the 
College.  There  are  two  medical  attoiidaiits,  who  visit  the  College  almost  every  day— Dr. 
O’Kclly,  senior,  and  Dr.  O’Kclly,  junior,  his  son.  They  arc  both  medical  doctois. 

41.  When  they  visit  the  infirmary,  do  they  make  a return  of  tlic  names  of  those  who  are 
sick,  the  illness  from  which  they  arc  suffering,  and  any  remarks  that  aiise  from  it,  to  the 
President  on  each  day  ?— They  draw  out  a list  of  the  persons  who  are  in  the  infirmary 
with  their  sanction  on  each  day,  but  they  do  not  attach  to  that  list  any  account  of  the 
causes  why  these  students  are  in  the  infirmaiy. 

42.  Is  that  list  submitted  to  the  President  or  Vice-President  ?— No,  it  is  not ; hut  either 
the  President  or  the  Vice-Prosident  may  see  it,  if  he  chooses. 

43.  Where  would  it  be  ?— It  is  deposited,  ordinarily,  in  the  hands  of  the  nurse-tenders 
in  the  first  instance,  the  nurse-tenders  then  give  it  to  the  clerk,  and  the  clerk  then 
directs  that  whatever  is  prescribed  by  the  doctor  for  those  persons  should  he  prepared 
against  the  dinner-hour.  That  is  the  object  for  ■which  the  list  is  prepared. 

44.  How  is  it  made  known  to  the  different  professors  that  certain  students  will  not 

attend  their  classes  by  reason  of  thoir  indisposition  ? — That  is  not  made  known  to  them  ; 
the  professors  are  expected  themselves  to  notice  “who  are  absent,  and  then  to  make  inquiry 
of  the  dean,  and  the  dean  should  know  whether  the  student  who  has  been  absent  has  a 
sufficient  reason  or  not.  i i 

45.  Would  it  not  he  convenient  if  there  were  some  daily  list  of  those  who  are  sick  and 

in  the  infirmary  hung  up  in  some  place  of  common  access  to  the  deans  or  the  principals, 
or  some  one  authority?— I do  not  see  the  advantage  of  it,  because  it  is  fully  accessible 
to  all  the  deans,  the  President,  and  the  Vice-President,  at  present,  if  they  choose  to  look 
for  it.  . - ,-r 

46.  The  state  of  the  house  in  that  respect  is  not  daily  reported  to  the  supenors  f*- JNo, 
it  is  not. 


lD£/j  October,  1853. 
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!-  47.  M ould  it  not  lie  tlesiraljlc  if  the  President  or  yicc-Presideiit  were  aware  of 

stiulents  who  were  ill? — I think  they  usnallv  arc. 
id.  regular  and  formal  way  of  doing 'it  %vould  he  to  send  in  a list  to  the  President 

It.  containing  the  name  of  any  person  suffering  from  fever  or  cholera  or  any  otlicr  disease  • fn 
a case  of  cholera  a student  might  he  dead  before  the  President  knew  any  thiuo-  about  it’ 
les,  or  before  the  doctor  came.  ° 


49.  Do  you  tbiiik  that  the  students  generally  are  satisfied  with  the  medical  attendance  ’ 
-I.  liavc  had  individual  complaints;  but  really  it  appeared  to  mo  that,  in  sevn-fl'l 
instances,  it  was  partly  owing  to  the  sickness  of  tlic  person,  and  partly  to  the  circumstance 
that  ho  mas  dissatishcd,  and  ivould  liave  been  dissatisfied  if  he  had  got  additional  attend- 


ance. Ill  fact  tliat  is  one  of  tlic  consequences  of  illness  in  an  establishment  like  iiavnooth 
that  a person  becomes  dissatisfied  with  all  about  him,  because  ho  has  not  around  liini  a 
jamily  and  friends  tliat  will  just  enter  into  his  case  and  his  condition,  as  if  he  wore  at 

50.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  clergymen  who  have  left  the  College,  and  become  priests 
expims  themselves  dissatisfied  with  the  way  ni  wliich  they  were  treated  when  sick  at 
Maynooth? — rvo.  at 

ol.  Do  you  think  that  there  would  he  any  difficultv  in  making,  cverv  dav  a report  of  thr. 
time  the  doctor  enters  the  infirmary,  and  the  time  he  leaves  it  ?— No,' it  would  not  ho 
objectionable  on  any  score ; on  the  contrary,  I would  wish  very  much  that  there  was  some 
regularity  as  to  the  hour  of  Ins  visit;  but  I have  known  the  doctor  to  visit  tlio  infirmarv 
seven  or  eight  tunes,  and  two  of  them  to  visit  it  as  often,  wlicii  a case  has  occurred  renuir 
mg  particular  attention.  ii-ijuu- 

day't— cl'’sirablc,  and  not  difficult,  to  liavo  the  time  of  each  visit  entered  every 

53.  It  is  not  done  at  present  ? No. 

5 l.  Ill  the  ceso  of  the  coiisiiltiiig  phj-sldan,  who  comes  from  Dublin  over,-  month  there 
IS  no  clay  hxocl  for  his  coming,  ami  ho  arriyos,  docs  ho  not,  vvitlioiit  the' students  heiiig 
aware  of  It,  so  tliat  they  do  not  consult  liiin?— ,\'o,  I do  not  thiiilt  that  that  would  bo  an 
exact  statement  of  tbo  thing,  lliero  is  a day  appointed,  the  first  Tlmvsday,  if  I am  not 
mistaken,  of  cacli  month  and  lie  nsnally  attends  upon  that  day.  Tlievo  are  doyiatioiis-  he 
does  licit  cilTO.ys,  as  regularly  as  the  clay  eoinos,  attend,  but,  >,eiM™ft,  speaking,  I think  he 
visits  Jlaynooth  on  the  tot  lluncsclay  of  every  moiitli : then  the  precise  time  is  not  iixetl 
01  maikocl  nor  indeed  do  Ithiiikthat  liis  visits  are  always  made  at  tho  most  convonient  time 

00.  In  tact  he  sometimes  armres  whon  the  students  are  at  chapel  or  at  dinner,  does  ho 
not  . lhat  may  have  liaiiponed.  I do  not  exactly  know  an  instance  of  it,  bat  it  may 
i ' “““ions,  any  student  who  wished  for  an  exemption  from  a par- 

wliKih  he  expected  Dr.  Corrigan  to  arrive,  would  be  permit- 


ticular  duty  upon  tlio  day 
tod  to  absent  himself. 


rS'  if-  ^c-xpccted  day  he  could  not  provide  for  that  case  ^—No 

i;hu'  tliat  when  he  does  not  come  on  the  usual  day  fixed,  some 

n iL?  1?  hi  fr'""  ?-])ecidedIy.  I am  of  opinion  that  it  would  be 

a most  desirable  tiling  that  there  should  bo  notice  that  he  would  attend  on  such  another 
(VkIIi  one  on  which  he  tailed  to  attend.  I am  under  tho  impression  that  Dr. 

0 Kelly  C OG.S  usually  know  tlic  day  oil  which  Dr.  Corrigan  will  come,  and  that  tho  students 
can  ascertain  it  from  him. 

53.  Suppose  John  llahoney  had  fever  for  four  clays,  is  there  any  offleor  of  tho  College  who, 
as  a mattclr  of  course,  wonlcl  know  the  fact,  so  that  if  iho  inquiry  was  made  how  John 

^ 59.  Which  tjc'on  ?— I shcinld  think  all  the  cleans  that  belong  to  the  senior  dopartmciit— 
indeed  they  .ill  belong  to  the  senior  department,  but  tlieio  is  one  dc.au  who  lives  on  tho 
junior  side,  and  with  the  exception  of  that  person,  (who  should  know  it,  in  regard  to  the 
junior  departraont,)  I tinnk  all  tho  cleans  should  know  it  as  to  the  seuior  infirmary. 

00.  As  a matter  ot  course  ?— Yes  ; i think  so. 

61.  How  wotilcl  it  come  to  liis  knowlcclgo  ?— By  his  own  inquiries  ; the  work  of  the  four 
deans  IS  a very  kborrous  one,  as  I take  it.  Tliere  is  no  duty  from  which  a student  ahseiifs 
himself,  which  the  deem  slionlcl  not  know ; there  is  no  one  duty  from  which  a student 
absents  himself,  the  cause- of  his  ahsonco  from  which  tho  doan  slioultl  not  know.  1 consider 
that  It  wonh  be  a neglect  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  clean  not  to  know  that  a stndont  was 
abscint  frcim  Ins  clutms  and  not  to  know  that  ho  was  absent  from  his  duties,  hccauso  he  was 
m the  inkrmary  would  1 think,  he  a gross  neglect  of  duty.  After  Iciiriiiiig  that  he  was 
111  the  infirmary  il  would  bo  strange  if  the  clean  knew  nothing  about  tho  cause  of  it, 

0/.  H ould  you  SCO  any  difficulty  in  making  a rule  that  Dr.  O'KolIy  should  each  dav,  and 
torcach  patient,  give  a written  account  of  his  condition  ?_ Yes ; bocanso  1 think  tlicio  are 
many  who  consnlt  Dr.  0 Kelly  whose  ailment  is  so  very  slight  that  it  requires  no  further 
attention.  Ihe  doctor  tells  him  to  do  such  a thing,  ami  there  is  an  end  of  it  after  that, 

I think  to  hnrtlien  t,  modical  man  with  writing  down  the  condition  of  a student,  in  encli  a 
state,  would  ho  ready  to  impose  upon  himalicavy  task  without  an  object.  I think  it  would 
be  an  onerous  duty  tor  no  serviceable  purpose. 

63.  To  write  tlic  ivorcls  “ John  Mahoney,  slight  cold  ?'’_Tlierc  .are  a groat  many  John 
Mahoney  s in  an  establishment  of  525,  and  I do  not  see  what  object  could  be  attained  by 
It.  1 tlimk  that  the  deans,  by  having  an  understanding  with  'each  other,  do  visit  tho- 
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infirmary  once  a day-if  one  meets  the  other  he  says  “ Hare  you  been  in  the  infirmary  lo,,,  oetoUr  imi 

to-day?"— -No.  Then  I had  better  go;”  and  the  thing  is  done,  though  no  particular 

persoQ  has  the  duty  assiped  him  for- that  day.  Indeed,  I think,  it  would  often  hannen  18. 

that  the  inhnnary  would  be  unvisited  if  another  arrangement  were  adopted  If  it  happened 

that  a certain  dean  were  unwell  upon  the  day  that  it  feU  to  him  to  visit  the  infirm  irv  the 

other  deans  would  say  “ This  is  not  my  day,  I shall  not  go.” 

64.  Do  you  thinlc  that  the  plan  of  employing  a student  as  an  iiifirmavian  is  a good  plan,  Employment  of 

and  that  it  works  well . — I think  it  has  worked  well,  and  I see  no  objection  to  it.  student  as 

65.  Is  thei-e  any  rule  of  the  College  as  to  the  students  being  allowed  or  not  to  see  Dr 
Corrigan  without  having  previously  consulted  Dr.  O’KeUy?— I think  there  is  no  such  rule 
of  the  College. 

^ 66.  Or  understanding?— l?or  any  such  understanding.  I should  be  totally  opijosed 

see  any  student  who  has  not  prenously 
consulted  Dr.  0 Kelly?— I ratiier  think  it  rarely  happens  that  a student  docs  see  Dr 
Corrigan  without  having  previously  seen  Dr.  O’Kelly. 

68.  Is  there  any  land  of  otignette  between  the  two  medical  men  ?— I dare  say  there  is 
I do  not  know  as  to  that ; but  I rather  think  that  Dr.  O'Kolly  would  wish  that  a student 
would  see  him  before  seeing  Dr.  Corrigan. 

69.  Whon  Dr.  Corrigan  pays  his  monthly  visit  is  there  any  room  whore  the  invalid 
students  may  considt  hnn  m pnvato,  or  is  it  the  practice  for  Dr.  Corrigan  to  visit  the 
students  ui  the  mhtmarj,  and  hear  the  symptoms  described,  or  the  comnlalnt  of  the 
individual  m the  presence  of  the  others  ?-I  believe  it  is  his  practice  to  liea;-  them  in  the 
mfirmaty  m the  prosenoe  of  others  ; bat  I believe  if  anv  student  did  ask  to  have  his 
complaint  attended  tom  private,  that  Dr.  Corrigan  would  acl'in  acoordanoo  with  his  wishes 

70.  At  present  there  is  no  room,  is  there,  where  the  physician  could  see  each  student  in 
private  ?— There  arc  rooms  where  he  conid  see  them,  but  there  is  no  room  set  aside  for 
that  purpose. 

71.  They  are  bedrooms,  are  they  not?— Yes  they  are. 

72.  y present,  if  the  Commissioners  understand  rightly,  there  is  one  large  sitting-room 

where  the  sick  students  in  the  mfirmary  are  assembled  togetlier  ? Yes. 

73.  And  it  is  in  that  room  where  Dr.  Corrigan  sees  the  students  ordinarily,  and  inquir 

into  their  symptoms?— Most  commonly,  1 tlrink  so.  - ^ Dr  Corns 

. 74.  Is  there  any  room  in  which  a student,  not  being  sick,  could  receive  a friend  who  paid 
lum  a visit  ?-No,  except  Ins  own  private  room,  his  bedroom-a  friend  could  see  him  there  ‘ 

7o.  Docs  It  happen  that  the  students  who  are  so  ill  as  to  keep  their  beds  continue  iii 
their  owii  room.?,  or  are  they  always  removed  to  the  infirmary  ?— It  does  occasionallv 
happen  tliat  students  who  are  confined  to  their  beds  keep  their  own  rooms  because  the 
infiiraaiy  may  he  overcrowded,  and  there  may  he  no  room  in  it  unoccupied 
76.  Is  It  tlie  ride,  for  instance,  for  a sick  student,  wJio  ought  to  keep  his  bed,  to  remove  Eemoval  of  sick 
to  the  iiifiimaiy.  or  does  he  generally  remain  m his  own  room  ?_Generally  he  removes  to  students  J 
the  infiiraaiy.  The  doctors  regulate  that  matter,  and  the  student  is  told  whether  the 
doctor  conceives  that  he  sliould  go  to  sleep  in  the  infirmary  or  not.  If  the  doctor  is  of 
opinion  that  a.  student  should  sleep  in  the  infirmary,  his  bed  is  removed  to  the  infirmary 
Theicis  a bedstead,  commonly,  in  the  infirmary,  and  the  bed-eiothes  of  the  student  are 
removed  to  tlic  mfinn.ary,  and  placed  on  that  bedstead. 

not  Lit^^utirhaslio^^  vnn'T‘\  Pormission  of  deans 

Tmifivt*  ’ , to  himself,  commonly,  unless  the  infirmary  be  very  thin  Wred. 

Twoli  * ^ ” ’ ™‘*  *“*  ‘ ‘®  ‘>^8  stildent  is 

inlL^v  "‘well  at  all.  A student  sliouldnotgo  to  the 

iSnZ  ‘'T-  and  hence  it 

3cih  “■  as  he  becomes 

79.  In  fact,  theiiifli-maiy  is  a sort  of  medical  station,  which  is  visited  when  a student 
requites  to  consult  his  medical  man  at  fi.xed  times  ?-Just  so 

Cohegc “ ■“  in  the  College,  is  there  ?-No  medicine  is  kept  in  the  No  in  .ho 

on  tv”'  ii’ii-siiy  supplies  them,  does  he  not  ? A"es.  CeUege. 

82.  Does  he  keep  an  apothecary's  shop  ?—I  think  he  does, 
atotfl  medicines,  and  also  for  attendance,  is  he  not?— Wo  he  vets  a 

‘ha  ''Ms.  for  medicines  and  attendance.  “ 

stniL.  “ e of  *0  Commissioners  visiting  the  College,  they  found  throe  sick 

S tl’rtite'r °"‘=  ^"oo'^dLd,  L ta 

W in  anotw  ™ • f ■‘’‘o  Commissioners  saw ; he 

fc  lingJoL  ' *0  *""0-  Tl'oro  were  three,  I think,  in 

mceahte  to  ws'li’''’  ri  “0  *0.*'“  Commissioners  whether  those  three  students  have  been 
ftree  have  theh  stdt?’  ” 

been  down  into  the  country  during 
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87.  He  bad  only  rotuined  to  the  College  about  ten  days? — He  returned  to  the  College 
about  the  1st  of  September. 

88.  Did  he  take  to  his  bed  immediately  ? — Very  soon — almost  immediately. 

89.  You  have  stated  in  your  written  answers  that  the  malady  of  the  student,  which  was 
consumption,  originated  in  the  dampness  of  the  room  in  which  he  was  lodged? — I did  not 
say  that  it  was  consumption  exactly,  but  it  did  originate  from  his  having  a damp  room  the 
preceding  year. 

90.  He  was  ill  when  he  went  home,  was  he  not  ? — Not  exactly;  hut  he  told  me,  when  I 
visited  him  first,  after  his  return,  that  he  conceived  it  was  the  damp  of  the  room  in  which  he 
lived  tlie  preceding  year  that  caused  his  complaint,  and  he  mentioned  the  same  to  others. 

91.  Or  which  had  hastened  the  development  of  it,  if  it  had  not  caused  it  ? — I think  he 
took  it  for  gi'anted,  whether  justly  or  not,  that  he  had  not  the  complaint  before. 

92.  Had  he  any  cough  on  leaving  the  College  ? — I do  not  know  that  he  had. 

93.  Had  his  medical  man  made  any  report  on  his  case  ? — Not  that  I know  of. 

94.  Had  ho  been  in  the  infirmary  before  he  went  into  the  country  for  the  vacation  ? — 
I did  not  hear  of  it.  I am  under  the  impression  that  he  had  not. 

95.  Are  many  of  the  students  sent  to  the  infirmary  for  rheumatism, _ or  for  complaints  of 

that  sort  which  may  be  at  all  traced  to  the  condition  of  their  rooms  in  respect  to  damp- 
ness or  cold  ? There  have  been  some  in  the  infirmary  suffering  from  rheumatism,  but 

they  have  not  been  very  many.  The  complaints  chiefly  prevalent  in  Maynooth  are  com- 
plaints of  the  chest  and  the  lungs,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  those  complaints  ai’e  caused 
chiefly  by  the  damp  of  the  locality. 

96.  Have  they  increased,  do  you  think,  since  the  new  buildings  have  been  inhabited  ? — 
As  to  any  permanent  increase,  1 cannot  say ; but  I know  that,  on  certain  occasions,  when 
the  infirmary  has  been  very  full,  I have  heard  it  stated  by  some  of  the  students,  that  one 
particular  house  in  the  College — the  western  wing — was  alone  sufficient  to  fill  the  infirmary, 
the  greater  number  being  at  the  time  from  that  wing. 

97.  You  are  aware  that  the  frequent  occuirence  of  consumption  was  alluded  to  in  the 
previous  inquiry  ? — I think  it  was  alluded  to  by  the  President  at  that  time,  Dr.  Crotty. 

98.  It  is  a damp  site,  is  it  not?— It  is,  but  the  damp  has  been  very  much  diminished  by 
drainage  since  Dr.  Crotty  gave  that  evidence ; that,  is,  the  damp  of  the  locality,  on  the 
whole ; but  there  are  buildings  in  the  College  much  more  damp  now  than  there  were  at 
the  time  of  Dr.  Crotty’s  evidence. 

99.  It  appears,  from  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Commissioners  in  1826,  that  Dr. 
Crotty,  the  President,  at  the  time,  of  the  College,  stated  that,  from  the  circumstance  of 
the  College  being  more  subject,  in  winter,  than  some  other  parts  of  the  country,  to  damp, 
and  from  there  being  no  means  of  airing  the  linen  of  the  students,  pulmonary^  complaints 
are  frequent,  and  often  proved  fatal.  Are  there  any  means  now  adopted  to  air  the  linen 
of  the  students? — Means  were  adopted  subsequently  to  that  inquiry,  but  I cannot  say 
that  they  were  as  efficient  as  would  be  desirable. 

100.  Where  is  the  linen  of  the  students  washed  ? — there  is  no  laundry  in  the  College, 
is  there  ? — ^No,  the  linen  of  the  students  is  washed  by  -women  who  live  in  the  village. 

101.  Is  the  linen  at  all  dried  before  it  comes  home? — No. 

102.  But  after  it  is  brought  into  the  College,  what  is  done  with  it  ? — It  is  delivered  to 
the  students  in  the  College  just  as  it  is  sent  in  by  the  washerwomen,  and  subsequently  they 
themselves  may  take  pains  to  get  the  linen  aired. 

103.  Where  do  they  air  the  linen? — There  was  a room  fitted  uqD  with  a stove  for  the 

purpose  of  ailing  the  linen,  but  I do  not  think  it  was  adequate  to  the  purpose.  I do  not 
kno^v  that'  it  was  much  used  by  the  students:  but  some  of  the  students  have,  from  -tmie 
to  time,  sent  their  linen  to  the  kitchen  fire.  There  are  usually  lai’ge  fires  there,  aud  linen 
will  be  very  speedily  aired  there.  , i . t 

104.  Would  it  not  be  desirable  that  some  one  in  the  College  should  receive  this  linen, 
and  take  moans  to  have  it  properly  aired? — Yes,  it  would  he  desnable;  but  there  is  a 
difficulty — the  washing  is  so  veiy  _ great,  and  the  confusion  that  may  result  will,  perhaps, 
be  as  great  an  inconvenience  as  any  other.  The  ■washing  of  the  College  amounts  to  nearly 
£l,000  a yeai'. 

105.  Have  the  medical  men  over  called  attention  to  this  as  one  of  the  causes  oi  con- 
sumption ? — I am  not  aware.  I never  heard  of  it. 

106.  You  speak  of  the  rooms  in  the  College  being  damp.  Was  it  the  fact  or  not  that 
the  now  building  was  occupied  before  the  rooms  were  completely  dry  ? — The  rooms  are 
not  completely  dried  oven  at  this  present  moment ; they  have  never  become  periectly 
dry. 

107.  How  long  is  it  since  those  rooms  have  been  plastered? — I think  that  the  greater 
number  of  them  have  been  plastered  over  three  years,  some  of  them  for  four  years. 

108.  To  what  circumstance  do  you  attribute  their  being  not  yet  dry? — The  rain- wa  er 
comes  in,  through  the  w’alls  apparently,  as  I take  it  at  least.  I went  over  the  Ooileg 
with  an  architect  of  skill  aud  experience,  and  he  told  me  that  he  supposed  from  the  way 
in  which  it  was  built  that  the  stones  admitted  the  water  between  them,  and  he  accoun  e 
for  that  by  saying  that  the  building  was  of  too  neat  a description.  _Hc  said,  it  eac 
stone  had  got  a sufficient  bed  of  mortar  in  which  it  could  sink,  the  building  woul  e 
rough-looking  building,  but  tlic  wet  would  not  be  at  all  admitted;  but  as  there  was 
sufficient  bed  of  mortar  for  the  stone  to  sink  in  it,  the  consequence  was,  that  . 

auce  of  the  building  outside  was  exceedingly  neat,  hut  one  little  prominence  m the  s 
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rested  in  some  instances  upon  another  prominence  below,  and  in  the  interval  some  wet 
got  in. 

109.  Who  was  the  builder  employed?— He  was  a Mr.  Beerdwood,  a contractor. 

110.  Do  you  conceive  that  the  defect  was  owing  to  the  original  design,  or  to  the  mode 
of  executing  it  ? — I understood  that  he  executed  his  work  with  full  satisfaction  to  all 
parties  who  had  the  supervision  of  it ; but  it  was  said  that  there  was  an  anxiety  expressed 
to  him  that  the  building  should  be  a neat  one  in  its  appearance,  and,  acting  in  accordance 
with  tlus  suggestion,  the  result  occuiTcd  that  I mentioned.  I cannot  undertake  to  say 
that  the  thing  has  been  thus  properly  explained,  for  many  other  causes  are  assigned. 

111.  Has  any  opinion  been  talcen  from  any  architect  as  to  any  mode  by  which  the  damp 

of  the  building  might  be  cured  ?— I have  spoken  to  tlic  builder  about  it,  and  he  seemed  to 
expect  that  time  would  cure  it.  He  said  it  was  often  the  case  with  new  rubble  buildings 
especially  when  built  with  limestone.  ® ’ 

112.  You  have  stated  previously  that  the  moisture  at  present  settles  on  the  students’ 
bed-clothes,  and  articles  of  dress,  out  of  use  only  a few  days,  are  frequently  seen  covered 
with  blue  mould  and  with  a moist  whitish  fur?— Yes,  I have  seen  them  so. 

113.  Is  there  any  mode  which  you  could  suggest  by  which  such  astate  of  things  could 
be  remedied?— If  there  was  some  apparatus  for  generating  hot  water,  and  sending 
it  by  means  of  tubes  to  the  student’s  rooms,  it  would  to  a great  extent  counteract  that 
moisture. 


19th  October,  1S53. 
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Effects  of  damp  on 
bed-clotiies  and 
dress  of  students. 

Suggestion  of 
heating  apparatus. 


114.  Do  you  think  that  if  what  you  have  suggested,  namely,  lighting  the  College  with  Gas. 
gas,  were  adopted,  that  that  mode  of  wai'ming  the  corridors  by  gas  might  contribute  to 

the  auing  of  the  sleeping-rooms  ? — I have  no  doubt  it  would,  in  some  degree ; but  it  would 
not  be  at  all  sufficient  to  remove  the  very  great  damp. 

115.  Do  you  know  whether  the  rooms  were  plastered  on  the  stone  or  upon  battenings? 

I think  the  whole  place  has  been  studded ; stiU,  wonderful  to  say,  the  water  flows  in  not- 
withstanding. 

116.  Through  the  windows  or  through  the  stones?— In  almost  aU  oases  through  the 

windows,  but  hkewise  m places  where  it  is  not  likely  that  it  could  get  in  through  the 
windows.  ® 


w buildings. 


117.  Are  the  epertments  of  the  Vice-President  in  the  new  buildings  ?— The  intended  InMca  resldcnco 
apartments.  I do  not  hve  at  present  in  the  new  buildings.  of tlic  Vice-President 

„ II®’.,  ^^^®  ‘''■Pertinents  in  the  new  buildings  which  were  intended  for  the  occupation  “ 

01  the  Vice-President  ? — Yes. 

119.  Where  do  you  reside  at  present?— I reside  at  present  in  that  part  of  the  building  his  n 

called  “tbc  Dunboyne  Wing.”  r r-  s wis 

120.  That  has  been  for  a long  time  the  residence  of  the  Vice-President,  has  it  not  ? 

It  has. 


121.  For  what  reason  does  it  happen  that  you  have  not  occupied  the  new  apartments 
which  were  destined  for  the  Vice-President  ?— Because  they  were  too  damp. 

122.  In  other  words,  they  are  not  yot  dry  ? — By  no  means. 

123.  You  have  stated  previously  that  the  rain-water  has  been  flowing  through  those 
apartments  durmg  the  last  two  winters,  so  as  to  drip  through  the  floor  on  the  haU  beneath. 
How  does  the  ram-water  find  its  way  into  those  apartments  ?— In  the  Vice-President’s 
room  there  is  a large  bay  window  that  faces  the  w'est,  and  upon  the  top  of  that  bay  window 
there  is  a covermg  of  lead ; and  it  would  appear  that  between  the  joining  of  the  ‘lead  and 
the  stone  the  ram  got  m pretty  freely ; and  I think  that  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  rain 
nowing  to  such  an  extent  through  that  room ; hut  there  are  also  otlier  causes  ; the  windows 
admit  the  rain. 

windows  made  of  iron?— Yes;  and  none  of  them  are  waterproof. 

126.  In  other  words,  the  rain  beats  in  at  the  bottom  of  the  windows? Yes. 

126.  Would  it  be  possible  to  prevent  the  rain-water  beating  in  at  the  top  of  the 
window  r'— That,  I thiuk,  lias  been  cured.  I think  I got  that  remedied  during  last 


Entry  of  rain. 


Cause. 


Iron  windows  not 
waterproof. 


127.  Are  the  apartments  finished  in  point  of  fitting  up,  the  carpentry  work,  or  are  they 
suJl  111  an  unfinished  state?— The  carpentry  work  is  all  finished,  but  the  rooms  are 


Rooms  still 
unpapered. 


12«.  Are  there  fire  places  in  the  apartments  of  the  Vice-President  ?— There  are  : there 
\ 90°  h'^e-places,  and  tlicy  are  the  only  two  in  the  entii’e  wing. 

129.  Would  there  have  been  any  difficulty  in  making  those  apartments  sufficiently  dry 
01  tlie  occupation  of  the  Vice-President,  if  there  had  been  sufficient  funds  ?— I think  if 
A sufficient  funds,  I should  have  been  living  in  them  before  tliis. 
nnfl  • j westeni  wing  unfinished  ?— There  arc  none  of  them 

S masonry,  plastering,  and  carpentiy  work  are  concerned ; they  are  aU 

my  opiffion  nevertheless,  in  consequence  of  the  damp,  totally  unfit  for  habitation, 

!®I*  -^'■e  many  of  them  occupied  ? — There,  ai-e. 
nf  +1 ' ' *1^®”^  occupied  ? — Not  all;  there  are  several  rooms  on  the  flagged  corridor 

j q!  ii’Gstern  wing  that  are  not  occupied. 

as  the'oriiers^^^'^  dampest  of  the  rooms  ?— I think  they  are  much  in  the  same  condition 

be  wtv  occupied  ?— Being  damp  and  lofty,  we  conceive  that  they  would 

‘■'y  com;  likewise,  opemng  immediately  upon  the  cloister,  through  which  the  wind 


Rooms  finished  as 
regards  mosoury, 
plastering,  and 
carpentry  work. 


Some  rooms  still 
unoccupied. 


Why? 


2c2 
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Books  necessary  for 
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The  Bible. 


More  kindly  spirit 
among  the  students. 


And  among 
professors. 

Speech  alleged  to 
liavc  been  made  by 
the  Vice-President 
at  feast  on  occasion 
of  Lord  Mnlgra^'c's 


Vice-President  did 
speak. 
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passes  very  freely  in  tlie  tvinter,  and  into  -which  the  damp  enters  without  impediment,  tve 
conceive  that  they  would  be  worse  circumstanced  than  others,  on  the  whole. 

135.  Arc  there  any  means  that  occur  to  you,  by  which  the  corridors  could  he  warmed 

so  as  to  jiromote  the  better  ventilation  and  warmth  of  the  apartments  of  the  students? 

It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  the  warming  of  the  corridors  would  suffice  to  remove  the 
great  damp  of  the  western  wing,  because  the  corridors  ran  through  the  centre  of  the  house 
and  it  is  the  outer  walls  that  are  exceedingly  damp,  and  therefore  any  heat  that  would  be 
applied  to  the  corridors  would  appear  to  me  to  be  at  too  great  a distance  from  the  seat  of 
the  damp. 

136.  If  dry  air  were  introduced  into  the  rooms,  that  would  he  better,  would  it  not? 

Yos.it  would  be  better. 

137.  By  reason  of  this  condition  of  things,  what  number  of  rooms  is  uninhabited? I 

could  not  undertake  to  say  exactly. 

138.  Can  you  state  generally  the  effect  of  the  increased  grant  on  the  accommodation  of 
the  students  and  the  professors,  and  the  condition  of  the  College? — The  effect  of  the 
increased  grant  generally,  has  been  a vast  increase  of  accommodation  so  far  as  space  is 
concerned  ; so  much  so,  that  we  have  now  not  a single  student  in  the  senior  department 
who  has  not  a room  to  himself,  whereas  before,  we  had  rooms  in  which  there  were  six 
persons,  some  in  which  there  wore  five,  and  very  many  in  which  there  were  three  and 
four. 

139.  You  refer  to  the  grant  of  £30,000,  the  question  had  reference  to  the  annual  grant: 
what  effect  has  that  had  on  the  literature,  the  comfort,  the  feelings,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
several  parties  ? — I think  it  has  had  the  best  effect  upon  the  feelings  of  the  entire  commu- 
nity. In  reference  to  literature,  it  has  considerably  improved  it,  inasmuch,  as  there  have 
been  two  additional  professors  appointed.  In  truth,  I tliink  that  the  whole  character  of  the 
establishment  has  been  changed  for  the  better. 

140.  The  inconvenience  of  having  a number  of  students  in  the  same  room  was  a serious 
one,  was  it  not  ? — A very  serious  one  indeed. 

141:  And  that  not  merely  affecting  the  comfort  of  the  students,  but  indirectly  affecting 
their  feelings  and  their  character? — Yes,  there  was  a want  of  that  delicacy  naturally  pro- 
duced by  it,  that  would  be  desirable  in  an  ecclesiastical  student. 

142.  Do  you  think  that  the  students  buy  more  books  now  than  they  did  formerly?— 
Yes,  I think  they  do. 

143.  You  think  that  they  arc  well  supplied  with  books? — I think  they  are  : I think  that 
the  senior  portion  of  the  cstabhshment  is  generally  very  fairly  supplied  with  the  books  they 
require. 

144.  When  a man  enters  his  class,  he  has  to  deposit  a certain  sum  with  the  Bursar  for 
books,  has  he  not? — Yes,  he  must  deposit  a certain  sum  at  entrance,  which  is  called  a 
deposit;  and  there  are  some  few  books  which  he  is  obliged  to  take.  The  Bible  is  one  of 
them,  and  a few  devotional  books,  and  some  of  the  works  that  are  required  for  the  classes, 
the  class-books. 

145.  How  many  students  do  you  suppose  are  in  the  College  at  present,  who  are  not  in 
possession  of  a Bible  of  their  own  ; do  you  tliink  there  are  twenty  ? — I tliinlr  that  there  is 
not  one  who  does  not  possess  a Bible  of  bis  own. 

146.  Do  you  think  that  a softer  spirit  prevails  amongst  the  students  now,  than  existed 
before  the  grant  ? — I think  that  at  all  times  the  feelings  between  the  professors  and  the 
students  were  kindly. 

147.  Tlie  question  referred  to  their  general  disposition ; do  they  take  things  in  a more 
liindly  spirit,  rather  than  in  a fierce  one,  with  regard  to  politics  and  everything  else? — I 
think  so,  decidedly ; I think  there  is  not  one  member  of  the  establishment  that  is  not 
impressed  with  tlio  idea  that  he  owes  a great  deal  to  the  British  Government. 

148.  Do  you  think  that  a person  using  abusive  language  would  be  listened  to  in  as 
kindly  or  sympathising  a manner  as  he  would  have  been  listened  to  twenty  years  ago  ? — 
By  no  means. 

149.  Do  you  think  that  thatfeeling  prevails  among  the  professors  as  well  as  the  students? 
— I think  so,  I am  quite  sure  of  it. 

150.  It  has  been  stated  to  the  Commissioners,  that  a gentleman  made  a very  strong 
speech  at  a feast  that  was  given  when  Lord  Mulgrave  was  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  paid  a visit 
to  the  CoUege,  in  which  the  words  used  were  nearly  these,  “ That  as  we  were  bound  by 
every  principle  to  support  and  defend  those  who  would  fight  our  battle,  and  seek  liberty 
and  entire  emancipation  for  us;  on  the  other  hand,  so  there  was  no  law,  human  or  divine, 
natural  or  revealed,  that  prevented  us  from  seeking  by  all  legitimate  means  to  humble  a 
Jiation  that  would  grind  us,  trample  upon  us.  enact  penal  laws  against  us,  and  set  the  same 
value  upon  the  head  of  a priest  that  it  would  set  upon  a woB.”  Do  you  remember  any 
words  equivalent  to  those,  or  like  those,  being  used  by  any  person  making  a speech  on  that 
occasion  ? — No  ; I never  heard  words  similar  to  those,  and  I believe  such  words  were  never 
uttered. 

151.  It  has  been  stated  that  those  words  were  used  by  you.  Did  you  make  a speech  on 
that  occasion,  when  Mr.  O’Connell's  health  was  proposed? — I did. 

152.  Your  speech  was  not  what  some  people,  perhaps,  would  call  a moderate  one, 
was  it? — I would  designate  it  so.  I am  under  the  impression  that  there  was  nothing 
immoderate  in  it. 

153.  Do  you  think  that  the  same  speech  might  be  made  at  the  present  day  with  the 
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feslings  T\-hicIi  exist  at  Mayiiooth,  as  you  made  then  ? — That  is  my  impression.  I cannot  lOt/i  October,  1853. 

answer  for  the  precise  words  that  were  used — it  is  seventeen  years  ago  ; and  I did  a thing  

which  I would  not  do  now,  that  is,  I spoke  in  the  presence  of  the  students  without  any  ^ n wi  - i 

previous  preparation.  I was  then  only  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  and  had  rather  too  n 

great  confidence  in  my  own  powers  of  extemporaneous  expression ; and,  therefore,  I 

cannot  refer  to  any  record,  nor  have  I any  means  of  bringing  forward  the  precise  word's  I 

uttered;  but  I am  confident  that  I uttered  no  words  either  in  tendency  or  in  any  way 

similar  to  those  that  have  been  attributed  to  me. 

154.  Briefly,  you  would  say  that  the  words  read  would  not  in  any  respect  give  a fair  Butinno  such 
representation  of  what  you  said  on  that  occasion? — That  is  my  belief.  I firmly  believe  Jf^guage  or  spirit 
that  they  are  not  a fair  representation  either  of  the  language  or  the  spirit  of  what  I said 

on  that  occasion. 

155.  Do  you  think  that  if  any  person  had  used  tliose  words  on  that  occasion  he  would  Duty  of  the 

have  been  called  to  account  for  it  by  the  authorities  of  the  College  ? I really  do  believe  to 

tliat.  I can  only  say,  that  were  anyiprofessor  now,  in  my  presence,  to  utter  such  language,  I Siyfuch  toguagr® 
would  not  only  consider  it  unjustifiable,  but  I would  deem  it  to  he  my  bounden  duty  to 

interfere  and  express  my  dissent  and  dissatisfaction  in  the  strongest  terms  I could  command. 

156.  Was  Dr.  Rcnehan  present  on  that  occasion?— I cannot,  at  this  distance  of  time] 
say  whether  he  was  or  not — it  is  ray  impression  that  he  was  not. 

157.  You  do  not  remember  whether  he  sung  a song  ? — I do  not. 

153.  Were  other  professors  present  ?— Yes,  there  were  otliers,  but  I cannot  call  them 
to  mind.  I think  the  President,  being  on  the  occasion  inclined  to  have  some  person  with 
liim,  probably  spolce  to  me,  and  asked  me  to  accompany  him  to  the  refectory. 

159.  riie  President  was  present? — Yes.  It  would  have  been  the  worst  taste  on  mv  .Bresident was 
part  to  speak  in  the  tone  attributed  to  me.  In  the  first  place,  I knew  tliat  the  President 

would  be  totally  opposed  to  any  such  language  or  sentiments ; secondly,  it  was  a festive 

occasion,  one  on  which  ^bitterness  of  feeling  ought  to  be  excluded;  and  thirdly,  tliat 

festivity  was  in  honom-  of  the  representative  of  the  monarch  at  the  time  the  Monarch  of  Improbability  of  any 

the  English  nation,  as  well  as  of  the  Irish;  it  would  have  been  therefore  wholly  and  £edSiifebeen 

entirely  unbecoming  to  introduce  language  so  much  at  variance  with  the  object  of  the  spoken. 

festivity. 

160.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  festival?  Was  it  a festival  with  the  President  at  the  Natureofthe 
head,  or  was  jt  a festival  of  the  students  only  ?— The  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  day,  Lord 
Mulgrave,  paid  a visit  to  the  College ; and  after  Lord  Mulgrave’s  departure,  the  President 

thought  it  well  to  mark  his  sense  of  the  visit  being  paid,  by  allowing  the  students  some 
extra  indulgence.  He  accordingly  allowed  them  wine  after  dinner;  he  himself  gave  them 
the  wine;  and  he  wished,  I believe  at  their  request,  to  show  a kindly  feeling  towards  them 
by  being  present  with  them  for  a little  time.  He  accordingly  went  to  tho  refectory,  and 
ho  applied  to  some  few  of  those  wliom  he  had  a more  particular  regard  for  to  accompany 
him ; and  when  there,  I really  think  without  any  previous  intention,  it  so  occurred  that 
speeches  were  made. 

161.  Is  it  the  fact,  as  you  remember,  that  the  feast  originated  witli  the  President  of  the  Commemoration  of 
vollege,  that  it  was  his  wish  to  commemorate  the  visit  of  Lord  Mulgrave,  and  that  the  Mulgrave's 
idea  originated  with  him  or  the  College  authorities  ?— It  originated  in  the  College. 

Lord  Lieutenant,  himself,  did  not  furnish  means  for  the  feast,  did  he  ?— Not 
1 rV  ? originated  in  their  own  kindly  feelings  towards  tho  Lord  Lieutenant. 

lo3.  It  lasted  some  time,  did  it  not  ? — I cannot  say  at  this  distance  of  time — it  is  seven-  Sevcutecri  years  ago 
teen  years  ago.  v * 

164.  Did  the  feast  take  place  in  the  evening  or  after  the  dinner  hour,  which  is,  the  Com-  Period  of  tho  day. 
missioiiers  understand,  at  tJiree  ? — Not  iminediately  aftOr  the  dinner  hour,  for  we  have  no 
place  wliere  it  could  take  place  but  the  dining-hall,  and  it  had  to  be  cleared  out.  The 
fituaeiits,  on  such  occasions,  leave  it,  and  remain  out  throe  quarters  of  an  hour  while  the 
SCI  vants  clear  away  the  plates,  &c.,  and  then  the  students  return  and  remain  for  an  hour  or  so. 
lira.  Do  you  remember  what  time  the  feast  began  and  what  time  it  ended  ?— I could  Duration  of  feast. 
Ox  the  time.  I should  think,  say  the  dinner  is  at  three,  they  are  not  done  till  a quarter 
to  five^’  refectory  could  not  be  prepared  for  them  much  sooner  than  a quarter 

remain  there? — They  might  remain  there  for  an  hour,  or  an 

Hour  and  a lialf. 

16..  Did  they  remain  till  ton  o’clock? — No,  they  could  not  do  that  consistently  with  Could  not  Lave 
ififi 1 establishment ; eveiy  thing  must  he  over  at  eight  for  supper. 

, 1 ■ y'Ould  there  be  any  exception  on  this  occasion  ? — The  exception  consisted  in  their  ° ■ 

study  in  the  evening,  and  their  being  aUowed  tins  wine  by  the  President. 
f ' +1^-  thing  in  the  chapel  arrangements  that  would  have  interfered  with 

tho  protracted  to  ten  o’clock  ? — The  night-prayers  should  be  at  nine.  Ten  is 

■mv  } “®''’'cr  knew  an  instance  of  night-prayers  being  omitted  on  account  of 

•iny  festivity,  nor  the  hour  deferred.  <=  i J o 

as  ^Lis  occasion  tho  students  attended  night-prayers 

dav  f f T distinct  recollection  of  anything  that  occurred  on  that  particular 

T;i'avr>r  quite  sure  that^  it  could  not  have  escaped  me  had  there  been  no  night- 

A uig'ht.  I am  quite  confident  that  there  were  night-prayers.  - . 

iikely  ‘tbat^tli'  ^Lctber  the  quantity  of  wine  was  so  large  as  to  render  it 

j xne  sitting  should  have  been  prolonged,  or  so  moderate  that  it  must  have  eight  students. 
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lOt/i  Octoher,  1853. 


18. 

Itev.E.F.Wiiiteheail, 

D.Dj.VieG-PreMcleiit. 

Wine  allowed  on 
Christmas  day  and 
St.  Patrick’s  day. 


terminated  early? — It  was  the  usual  quantity  of  wine,  three  bottles  to  each  mess,  each 
mess  consisting  of  eight  students. 

172.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  usual  quantity? — We  allow  the  students  wine  on  Christ- 
mas day,  and  on  St.  Patrick’s  day ; and  I call  the  quantity  of  wine  allowed  on  those  two 
days  the  usual  quantity. 

173.  Can  you  remember  whether,  on  this  occasion,  any  professor  or  officer  of  the  College 
sung  a song? — I do  not  remember  whether  anyone,  on  that  occasion,  sung  a song.  I 
heard  of  a gentleman  singing  a song,  or  attempting  to  do  so,  once  in  the  refectory,  but 
whether  on  that  occasion  or  not,  I do  not  know. 


SiiiginjT. 


Clieering  Mr. 
O’Connell  in  1835. 


Practice  as  to  taking 
oath  of  allegiance. 


Written  promise 
by  students  agaiiist 
belonging  to  a secret 
society. 


174.  There  would  have  been  nothing  so  totally  contrary  to  the  order  of  the  College,  as 

to  have  rendered  it  impossible  for  a professor  to  have  sung  a song  on  that  occasion  ? I 

think  it  was  not  so  contrary  but  that  it  might  have  happened.  I recollect,  many  years  ago, 
when  a student,  that,  on  certain  occasions,  the  professors  used  to  come  down  and  sit  with 
the  students  and  sing. 

175.  Do  you  remember  an  occasion,  probably  about  the  year  1835,  when  Mr.  O’Connell 
being  on  his  way  to  Galway,  or  somewhere  to  the  West  of  Ireland,  passing  by  Maynooth, 
some  of  the  students  collected  on  the  top  of  a bay-stack,  and  cheered  him  ? — I remember 
hearing  that  some  students  did  cheer  him  on  his  way,  but  whether  it  was  on  the  top  of  a 
hay-stack,  I do  not  know. 

176.  Do  you  remember  w’hether  that  circumstance  was  brought  before  the  authorities  of 
the  College  at  the  time,  Dr.  Montague  being  President  at  the  time  ? — I do  not  know.  I 
had  no  care  of  the  conduct  of  the  students,  and  it  might  have  been  done  without  my  hearing 
of  it.  I know  nothing  of  the  matter. 

177.  As  to  the  practice  with  regard  to  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  subscribing  it, 
where  do  the  students  take  the  oath  of  allegiance? — They  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
in  the  sessions  court  of  the  village  of  Maynooth. 

178.  It  is  no  part  of  your  duty  to  be  present  on  that  occasion,  is  it  ? — ^No,  I was  never 
present,  except  when  I took  the  oath  myself. 

179.  Do  you  know  where,  or  in  what  manner,  they  subscribe  the  oath ; is  it  in  the  College 
that  they  subscribe  it,  or  is  it  in  the  records  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  ? — In  the  records  of 
the  Clcrlr  of  the  Peace. 

180.  Is  it  any  pai’t  of  your  duty  to  see  to  that,  or  is  it  the  duty  of  the  dean? — The  dean 
accompanies  them,  and  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  as  a matter  of  course,  requii-es  each  person 
who  has  taken  the  oath  to  sign,  and  there  is  some  little  fee. 

181.  Was  that  the  practice  when  you  took  the  oath? — Yes. 

182.  Did  you  sign  on.  the  spot  ? — Yes,  in  the  year  1820  or  1821.  I believe  it  was  in 
January. 

183.  How  many  took  the  oath  at  the  same  time  with  you  ? — I should  say  about  seventy : 
I do  not  know'  exactly. 

184.  Did  you  sign  it  in  the  court-house,  or  out  of  the  court-house? — In  the  court-house, 
I thinlr. 

185.  Was  there  any  interval  between  them  ? — The  students  took  the  oath  together,  but 
each  had  to  go  individually  to  sign  the  register  ; and  of  course  tliere  was  an  interval  between 
that  and  his  talcing  the  oatli,  caused  by  others  signing  before  him. 

186.  But  no  other  interval? — No. 

187.  Did  you  sign  it  in.  the  presence  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  so  far  as  you  recollect? 
— Yes,  so  far  as  I recollect.  1 conjecture  that  the  person  was  the  Clerk  oi  the  Peace. 

1 88.  There  was  a person  unconnected  with  the  College,  who  appeared  to  act  officially  ? 
— Yes,  a person  unconnected  with  the  College  told  me  what  to  do. 

189.  Did  you  aU  take  the  oath  together,  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  reading  the  words? — 
Yes. 

190.  Had  you  copies  of  the  oath,  or  did  you  merely  listen  to  his  words,  and  repeat  them  ? 
— The  latter. 

191.  The  whole  seventy  together? — The  whole  seventy  together. 

192.  Is  it  the  practice  that  the  students  make  a written  promise  that  they  neither  belong 
to,  nor  will  join  in,  ‘any  secret  society  ? — It  is ; they  are  requii-ed  to  make  a promise,  aud 
sign  a book,  at  the  head  of  which  that  promise  is  written. 

193.  In  whose  custody  does  that  hook  remain  ? — In  the  President’s  custody. 

194.  Where  is  it  signed? — In  one  of  the  public  balls  of  the  College. 

195.  After  the  oath  of  allegiance  has  been  talien  and  subscribed,  or  before  ? — It  is  sub- 
scribed generally  after  the  oath  of  allegiance  has  been  taken.  There  is  no  rule  of  the 
College  which  we  foUow  in  that ; but  we  require  all  the  students  to  do  it  some  time.  It 
may  be  omitted  for  a year. 

196.  Do  the  students  sign  their  names  in  any  other  book? — ^No,  I am  not  aware  of  any 
other  book  in  which  they  sign  their  names. 

197.  Is  there  not  a register  of  the  College  in  which  tliey  sign  their  names  ? — No  register 
distinct  from  the  one  I have  mentioned,  in  which  they  sign  their  names.  Their  names, 
at  entrance,  are  taken  down. 

198.  Will  you  just  road  the  fifth  and  sixth  clauses  of  the  eighth  chapter? — “Fifth 
Lot  him  not  be  numbered  among  the  collegians  before  ho  has  delivered  to  the  President 
the  certificate  of  a public  officer,  testifying  that  he  has  duly  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  our  august  monarch,  and  has  also  made  a written  promise  that  he  neither  belongs  to, 
nor  will  join  in  any  secret  society.  Sixth — Finally,  let  the  candidate,  after  having  con- 
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sidered  the  duties  of  the  students,  which  are  to  he  described  and  kept  separately  in  a lot?;  octoher  1863, 
book,  and  to  be  shown  by  the  President,  promise  that  he  will  faithfuEy  comply  with  them;  — ' 

and  let  him  insert  his  own  name  in  the  same  register,  to  serve  as  a surety  of  fidelity.” 

I think,  in  practice,  that  register  is  identical  with  the  one  in  which  the  written  promise  is  ' vSiSSS 

signed.  _ _ _ ■ r si  en 

199.  You  think  that  he  signs  his  name  once  in  that  register  of  the  College  ? — Yes,  to  Signature  in  College 

which  the  promise  is  prefixed ; and  by  doing  so  he  is  understood  to  comply  with  those  register  to  which 
two  provisions  of  the  Statute.  promise  is  prefixed. 

200.  In  what  way  does  he  promise  that  he  will  faithfully  comply  with  the  regulations  as 
to  the  duties  of  a student  ? — The  terms  are  given.at  the  close  of  the  “ Regula  Pietatis.” 

201.  It  is  stated  in  that  clause  that  he  is  to  promise  that  he  will  faithfully  comply,  &c., 
at  the  head  of  the  book  in  which  be  signs  his  name.  Arc  both  those  promises  written 
out? — Yes,  the  two  are  in  one.  There  is  the  declaration,  which  is  given  at  the  end  of  the 
“Eegula  Pietatis,”  and  that  declaration  combines  the  two — that  he  will  observe  therules, 
and  also  that  he  will  not  join  any  secret  society,  and  does  not  belong  to  one. 

202.  And  that  hook  is  kept  by  the  President,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

203.  In  whose  presence  do  the  students  subscribe  this  written  promise  in  the  register  of  in  whose  ptcseuce 
the  College  . — ’At  present  they  usually  subscribe  it  in  the  presence  of  the  President,  the  subsci'ibcd. 
Vice-President,  and  the  deans,  in  the  public  ball.  When  I was  a student,  if  I am  not  mis- 
taken, I signed  it  in  the  President’s  room ; but  the  time  is  so  verv  distant  that  I cannot 

say  who  were  present. 

204.  You  think  that  the  President  was  present  ? — Yes. 

205.  Are  the  duties  of  the  students,  which  are  stated  in  these  Statutes  to  be  subscribed, 
set  out  separately  in  the  book  containing  the  “Regula  Pietatis”  ?— The  duties  of  the 
students  are  set  out  in  the  “ Eegula  Pietatis that  is  the  rule  which  they  subscribe. 

206.  Is  there  any  book  in  which  any  series  of  rules  comprising  the  duties  of  the  No  bock  containing 
students  exists  distinct  from  the  Statutes  in  the  » Regula  Pietatis”  ?— None  that  I know  of.  duties  of  students 

207.  Is  there  any  book  shown  to  them  by  the  President  ?— No  book,  except  the  except  ^ Eoguia 
" Regula  Pietatis.  ” I hat  is  not  exactly  shown,  but  it  is  read  publicly  every  year,  as  also 

the  Statutes ; and  each  student  is  recommended  to  have  a copy  of  the  “Regula Pietatis,” 
and  to  have  recourse  to  it  for  the  purposes  of  study. 

208.  Is  he  required  to  have  a copy  ? — He  is  not  required  exactly. 

209.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  have  a printed  copy  hung  up  in  every  chamber  ? — They  Students  usually 

usually  have  a copy,  hut  they  do  not  hang  them  up.  After  a student  has  been  there  for  ^^vo  .a  copy  of  the 
a month  or  two,  he  becomes  thoroughly  familiar  with  them.  It  is  not  a justification  of  a Pietatis. 

student  to  say  that  he  does  not  know  the  rule  when  he  transgresses  it. 

210.  You  have  alluded  to  the  Statutes  being  read.  Is  the  practice  observed  as  laid  Statutes  road  once 
down  bj  the  Statutes  ? — They  are  read  every  year,  at  the  commencement  of  the  academic 

yeai% 

211.  Are  the  Statutes  read  out  at  the  half-year’s  examination,  as  well  as  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  academic  year? — No.  I would  remark  that  the  Statutes  in  this  book 
are  accessible  to  the  students  at  all  times,  in  the  library.  In  the  senior  library  they  can 
see  theStatutes  in  Latin  and  in  English.  The  Latin  of  the  Statutes  is  a little  cramp. 

+b  1 deans,  to  go  with  the  students  to  have  Duty  of  one  of  the 

toe  oath  of  allegiance  administered  ? — One  of  the  deans  always  does  accompany  them.  deans  to  accompany 
213.  Does  an  observance  of  the  manner  in  which  the  oath  is  administered  form  part  of 
the  duty  of  the  dean,  or  is  it  entirely  the  duty  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  or  the  magis- 
trate — I think  it  is  left  entirely  to  the  magistrate. 

dean  takes  no  part  in  the  administration  of  the  oath? — I think  not. 

+T,  4 ^ conducts  them  to  the  officer  to  have  the  oath  administered  ? — Yes ; he  supposes 
that  the  public  officers  know  the  mode  of  administering  the  oath. 

16.  Where  does  the  dean  stand  or  sit  during  the  administration  of  the  oath ; is  he 
ammigst  the  students  or  in  the  Court  below  ? — I have  never  been  present  at  the  taking 
0 the  oath  since  I took  it  myself  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1821 ; and  I cannot  answer 
or  me  dean  being  in  one  or  the  other  position  constantly.  All  I know  is  that  I have  beard 
one  ot  the  deans  say,  upon  an  occasion  on  which  be  attended,  that  he  was  not  amongst  the 
students,  but  sepai-ated  from  them. 

217.  You  have  stated  that  each  student  makes  a written  promise  that  he  neither  belongs 
oner  will  join  any  secret  society.  Is  that  promise  contained  in  the  declaration  in  page 
Liquiry  ? ^ -A-ppendix  to  the  Eighth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Irish  Education 

enf  have  tbe  goodness  to  read  it  aloud  ? — “ I,  the  undersigned,  promise  and  'VVonls  of  promise 

nUge,  that  1 am  neither  at  jiresent  concerned  in  any  latent  conspiracy,  and  that  I will  boion.irfng  to 

not  he  concerned  at  any  other  time  in  such,  and  that  I wiU  carefuUy  and  faithfully  preserve 
in  one  of  the  Statutes  and  regulations  of  this  CoUego  as  long  as  I shall  remain 

rpffi  1 ^ intentionally  say  or  do  anything  by  which  the  said  Statutes  and 

sustain  any  detriment,  or  by  which  the  other  students  may  be  led  to  their 
2lQ*^T  ’ ^0  the  truth  of  which  I have  here  subscribed.” 

Hot-  Vr>'  ^ allegiance  administered  to  a professor  upon  his  appointment  ? — I do 

iari  ^4  instance  of_a  professor  who  had  not  taken  it  already.  I think  every  professor 
in  the  Cffile  while  a student.  We  have  no  professor,  I believe,  who  did  not  study 

220.  Have  all  the  professors  been  students  of  the  College  ? — Every  one  of  them.  They  Every  professor  iiad 
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jot/i  October, 1Q63.  all  LaTe  been  Dunboyiie  students  with  the  exception  of  one,  who  in  consequence  of  the 
wants  of  bis  diocese  was  called  home. 

sevRF  Whitehead  officers  of  the  College  been  students  in  the  College ? — I^o,  there  is 

B.D.,Vice-President  Oil©  exception;  the  Senior  Dean  was  not  a student  in  the  College. 

And  all  the  ofReers,  222.  Should  you  think  it  injurious  to  the  discipline  of  the  College  if  any  of  tlie  senior 
except  Senior  Dean,  students  were  engaged  in  catechising  in  the  parish  church  in  the  village  ? — I would  not 
conceive  it  an  advantage. 

As  to  exercise  of  223.  "Would  not  the  exercise  be  advantageous  ? — I dare  say  it  might  be ; yet,  because 
cfiteclusing  in  parish  they  have  a groat  deal  of  business  to  attend  to,  I think  it  would  give  them  a habit  of 
instructing  without  devoting  themselves  jjarticularly  to  the  preparation  of  their  dis- 


Might  interfere  witli 
other  duties,  or  he 
done  negligently. 


Preparation  requisite 
fur  such  exercise. 


Wliclhortliat  is  not 
an  argument  for  tliu 
practice. 

Preparation  foiiiid 
in  theological 


Witnesa's  reasons 
against  the  adoption 
of  the  practice. 


courses. 

224.  Do  not  you  think  that  that  would  bo  an  essential  portion  of  the  priest’s  duty,  and 
a portion  of  those  duties  in  whicli  they  ought  to  be  exercised  before  tliey  enter  the  priest- 
hood ? — If  it  did  not  interfere  with  more  important  advantages  to  themselves,  I think  they 
ought  to  be  exercised  in  it;  but  I question  whether  it  would  not  be  attended  either  with 
a neglect  of  tlie  studies  in  which  they  are  specially  engaged,  according  to  the  Statutes,  or 
with  this  equally  untoward  result,  that  they  would  go  forward  to  make  those  discourses 
without  sufficient  preparation,  which  would  give  them  a habit  of  negligence,  and  would 
redound  to  the  discredit  of  the  College. 

223.  The  question  referred  to  giving  catechetical  instruction  in  the  Christian  doctrine 
to  children? — Yes. 

226.  Are  not  those  matters  that  every  student  ought  to  know? — Yes. 

227.  Knowing  them,  are  tliey  not  matters  upon  which  he  might  convey  instruction 
without  occu])ying  time  in  preparing? — I think  he  could  convey  instruction,  hut  not 
without  considerable  preparation,  in  a manner  that  would  be  beneficial  to  the  student,  or 
creditable  to  liimself  and  the  College.  I tliink  tliat  those  simple  tilings  are  matters  that 
requme  most  preparation.  I conceive  that  to  accommodate  trutlis  that  are  fundamental, 
and  to  convey  them,  with  the  utmost  correctness,  as  they  should  be  conveyed,  to  the  minds 
of  persona  that  are  very  insufficiently  prepared  to  receive  them,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  that  a man  can  encounter.  I would  rather,  any  day,  prepare  a charity  sermon 
to  preach  in  one  of  the  churches  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  than  undertake  the  preparation  for 
the  instruction  of  a number  of  children  in  the  Cliristian  doctrine.  Our  ablest  theologians 
have  thought  tliat  the  construction  of  the  Catechism  should  be  their  last  work  ; tliey  have 
undertaken  it  only  after  they  had  written  theological  treatises. 

228.  Has  not  that  occurred  to  you  to  be  a very  strong  reason  why  the  student  ought  fo 
he  exercised  iu  that  which  requires  preparation  before  they  become  priests? — 1 do  not 
think  it  is.  I tliink  their  studies  will  prepare  them  to  reduce  tire  doctrines  that  they  have 
learned  in  their  treatises  to  that  simple  form  which  is  suited  to  the  minds  of  children, 
and  hotter  than  they  could  be  prepared  by  attempting  to  use  the  full  power  of  language 
on  such  subjects,  when  they  are  not  thoroughly  master  of  the  entire  course. 

229.  Do  you  think  that  the  iiractice  would  not  he  useful  with  a view  to  their  attauiing 
a facility  in  imparting  such  instruction  when  they  become  priests  ? — Yes,  it  would  he  useful 
if  it  could  he  done  without  withdrawing  them  from  the  studies  ajipointed  for  them  by  the 
Statutes. 

230.  Does  not  it  occur  to  you  that  previous  exercise  is  essential  with  a view  to  perform- 
ing the  practical  duties  of  a working  priest? — No,  I do  not.  I think  the  best  preparation 
is  to  study  the  course  appointed  for  tliem  by  the  rules  of  the  College,  and  after  their 
minds  have  been  matured  by  those  studies,  they  will  he  then  masters  of  their  matter,  and 
masters,  too,  of  their  language,  so  as  to  he  able  to  accommodate  both  to  the  capacities  of 
all  that  will  liear  them,  much  better  than  they  would  be  if  they  began  earlier.  Those  arc 


my  views. 

231.  If  preparation  for  that  exercise  formed  part  of  the  course  of  study,  do  not  you 
think  that  it  would  be  an  advantage? — I really  do  think  that  they  would  not  ho  so  well 
prepared.  Upon  the  whole,  I think  that  tlieir  present  studies  are  quite  enough  for  them, 
and  if  they  were  divided  between  them  and  any  other  duties,  their  proficiency  on  the 
whole  would  be  less. 

232.  What  is  suggested  is  merely  a weekly  exercise  in  imparting  instruction  in'.tlio 
Catechism.  Are  you  aware  that  that  is  the  practice  in  St.  Sulpice,  in  Paris? — Yos._  I do 
not,  however,  conceive  that  it  is  a desirable  thing  for  our  students,  and  I would  object  to 
it  on  the  score  of  discipline.  I think  it  would  give  them  a facility  of  leaving  the  College 
and  meeting  with  persons  ivho  would  detain  them  from  their  ordinary  duties  in  the 
establishment. 

233.  Is  there  any  catechetical  instruction  imparted  to  the  junior  students  ? — Yes.  I am 
in  the  habit  of  giving  tliom  cateclietical  instruction,  hut  not,  probably,  of  the  sort  that 
the  Commissioners  moan.  I really  go  through  the  CatccJiism,  and  take  question  and 


answer. 

Catechetical insti'uc-  234.  Would  it  not  be  useful  to  exercise  the  senior  students  by  requiring  them  to  assist 
tioii  given  by  witness  performance  of  that  duty  ? — I tliink  it  is  sufficiently  performed,  and  that  the  ohjec- 

oounioi  s u cn  s.  already  stated  would  apply  to  it,  although  not  the  objections  that  I derive 

from  disciphne. 

Retreats— at  235.  You  have  stated,  incidentally,  in  the  course  of  your  examination,  that  it  is  customary 

eniranec— at  Pente-  g^terns  to  conduct  the  retreats.  Is  that  the  usual  practice,  or  only  an  occasioua 

practice? — It  has  been,  for  many  years  past,  the  usual  practice,  that  one  extern  conducts 
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the  retreat  at  the  commencement  of  the  academical  year,  but  I do  not  rememher  an 
mslance  now,  for  many  yeare,  m which  an  eatern  did  conduct  the  retreat  at  Penteco””  the 
second  retreat  in  the  academical  year.  cui,<wt.usb,  me 

infflolforders?'*  YeVSr^ho””™  o"®;  ‘o  the  students  enter- 

ing  Holy  Ordeis.— Yes,  for  those  immediately  to  be  advanced  to  Holy  Orders-  but  the 

237.  Can  you  explain  brieiy,  without  entering  too  much  into  particulars,  what  the 
nature  of  the  retreat  is  and  what  is  the  nature  of  the  exercises  ?_T ho  exercisi  ffenerhUy 
consist  of  prayer,  meditation,  instructions  given  by  way  of  public  reading  on  spXal  si 
jects,  and  exhortations,  the  retreat  being  closed  by  recourse  being  had  by  the  studels  to 
confession  and  eoinmmiion.  These  are  the  general  outlines  of  the  spiritaal  retrea™  and 
during  tlie  entire  time  silence  is  observed.  opnmuai  icjieai , and 

1 conduct  the  retreat  ?— Qciierally  sneaking  the  Presi 

dent,  the  Vice-President,  and  the  deans  agree  about  a nerson  It  ioCilla.  i 
that  the  President  goes  for  the  vacation  before  the  matte?  is  d^chled,  and  I per  2™ 
such  a case  have  to  exorcise  my  own  discretion.  It  occuired  just  so  upon  th?  ,2  iaS 
occasion.  Dr.  lloriarty  conducted  our  last  rotraat.  ^ ^ ^ ' 

239  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  supply  the  names  of  the  persons  who  have  conducted 
the  retreats  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  ?-Messrs.  Moriarty  Lynch,  ICavanaS  CurHs 
Healj.aiidlliSaniara.  Several  of  these  eminent  gentlemen  conducted  retreats  for  ns 
more  than,  once  within  the  time  specified.  i<-ireais  lor  us 

240.  In  point  of  fact,  IS  there  any  exercise  of  the  stndents  in  couveyiiicr  catechetical 
instruction  thronghont  the  whole  of  their  course  they  do  not  con?2ny  If 

were  to  be  any  system  mtrodneed  on  that  suhjeel,  I think  our  servants  Sght  wi  h mos? 

212.  Ihat  IS  m a part  of  the  ordinary  course  of  moral  theology,  is  it  not  2— Yes 

fcSart222re:'hZinZ^^^^^^^  comhiued ?-They  oouihiiio  in 

it  dZndZ®  of  oWigatioiis  of  a pastor,  do  they  not  f-They  do  • but 

datr2  XdZeTe?  ? who  conducts  the  retreat.  Some  enter  mo?e  too  fte 
mf>nt  r,f  n 1 ® pie&ent  ruoment,  and  the  preparation  for  the  reception  of  the  sacra 

tariu  a 2,L°«“'"°fp  ””'2  **  sobse?2t  dZes  ?n 

ofl'  students  attend  these  Icctm-cs  ?— Yes,  all 

much  u»Z2“^i?' r ‘’■“f  ?~That  depends  yory 

”mattp??f  2 *1*^  ^ ““"'•““‘s  ft®  exercises.  There  arc  always  two  as 

srening,  aLl  couau2mtif  the  foTl”  ®»“"ieoees  upon  th?  Saturday 

nrieats . ® ®“.“™“®®  the  followmg  Saturday  morning,  for  all  who  are  to  be  ordained 

»eto  ft®  Saturda)-.  for  oil  who 

moiminv  fZ  n V '*®“®“"®i  ■*  eoutmues  trom  the  Saturday  until  the  following  Thursday 
“®“'®<5  cub-deacons;  and  ftom  the  SaturdZeZZg  tffl 
94.Q  morning,  for  the  remainder  of  the  students.  ® 

ftoaeln2ZofsZ2s2d'Ihi"r'^‘^  ®PP»'ft'%  receiving 

ftoyl.av2rDe2fJof.rt  They  are  not  oSfiged  to  attend,  but 

250  P “^  opportunity  of  attending  the  following  instructions. 

is  given  dm-;n^V^  mstructioii,  with  a view  to  the  pastoral  duty  specifically,  which 

Ml  D2fh?L2wi  7®°-  2°  ■“  a®,ft?®ft®  Oo  OUi^aticubZ 

tang  the  ret2cmsZt2w  *°  *¥  ft®®*®.  ®”i  fteso  discourses 

J'o;  futhefcrt  opf  rt  ‘ ft  ft®  pastoral  duties?— 

inslractions  coustmtlv  222  'f  *‘'"2“.  *®  “®  “''•'S®'*  «i™ 

taos  of  the  raie?t£d  2 oftdonts;  and  those  instructions  turn  as  frequently  upon  the 
Tkore  2 als2ic2em.P  ^ ®ft®®'  f 'll®®*-  “"i  mono  so,  I should  think. 

vlionthcyL  „222V2r  2’'‘  '2  ‘’*®  '®®‘“nes  of  the  professors, 

sometimes  suggp2l2  22  because  particular  subjects  will 

' io  not  ftok  that  *”  '^y  the  priests  on  2 mission, 

lumtthat  there  is  any  portion  of  tho  course  of  theology  in  which  a practised 

2/ 


19</i  October,  1S53. 
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Rev.R.F.'wiiiteliead, 
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19th  Oelo1>er,  1853. 

18. 

HcT.B.I'.Whitehead, 
P.D., Vice-President. 


Dr.  Sutler’s 
Catechism  taugiit  by 
■witness. 


Instruction  as  to 
sacerdotal  state  and 
duties  given  in 
course  of  that 
teaching. 


And  in  teaching 
Bible. 


Duties  of  priests  as 
citizens, 


Classes  iush'uctcd 
by  witness. 


professor one  of  experience — will  not  see  that  it  is  beneficial  to^  introduce  something 

touching  the  future  career  of  an  ecclesiastic.  Further,  there  are  critiques  gi'ven  upon  the 
sermons  delivered  on  Sundays ; and  in  those  critiques,  although  it  may  happen  that,^  for  a 
month  or  two,  no  remark  will  he  elicited  in  reference  to  pastoral  duties,  yet  it  will  not 
happen  ordinarily,  I think,  that  three  months  will  elapse  without  reference  to  them ; that 
is  to  say,  a particular  discourse  will  incline  a person  to  think  that  such  a remark  had  better 
have  been  withheld — that  such  a one  was  not  suited  for  an  ordinary  congi’cgation,  though 
suited  to  that  there  assembled  ; and  that  it  would  have  been  better,  in  treating  such  a 
subject,  to  develop  more  fully  a particular  view,  or  to  refrain  altogether  from  a particular 
topic,  and  so  forth ; so  that,  incidentally,  I think,  there  is  a great  deal  of  instruction  given 
to  the  students  about  tbeir  pastoral  duties. 

252.  What  you  have  stated  constitutes  the  whole  of  the  instruction  so  given? — I clo 
not  revert  to  any  other ; I do  not  recollect  any  other.  In  teaching  the  Catechismj  I 
myself  direct  the  attention  of  the  students  to  these  matters  not  unfrequently ; in  truth,  I 
consider  that  that  is,  perhaps,  the  most  advantageous  part  of  the  instructions  to  them. 
They  have  all  their  Catechism  before  coming  to  the  College,  and  they  are  examined  in  it 
at  entrance.  There  are  various  opportunities  afforded  in  my  class,  sometimes  in  teaching 
the  Bible,  sometimes  in  teaching  the  Catechism. 

253.  What  Catechism  do  you  refer  to  ?— It  was  drawn  up  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Arch- 
bishop of  Cashel,  Dr.  Butler,  and  it  has  been  approved  of  by  the  four  Archbishops  of 
Ireland. 

254.  What  is  its  title  ?— “ A General  Catechism,  by  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  James  Butler ; 
approved  of  by  the  four  Roman  Catholic  Archbishops  of  Ireland.” 

255.  Is  that  the  one  in  general  use  ? — Yes.  I was  just  saying  that  in  that  little  Cate- 
chism there  is  question  of  all  the  sacraments,  and,  amongst  the  rest,  of  the  sacrament  of 
Holy  Orders  ; and,  in  speaking  of  that,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  person  who  is  instruct- 
ing, to  givo  some  idea  of  a vocation  to  the  ecclesiastical  state,  of  the  marks  of  that  voca- 
tion, and  of  the  obligation  upon  persons  who  intend  themselves  for  that  state  to  apply 
those  marks  to  themselves,  and  to  examine  most  carefully  whether  they  have  the  vocation 
or  not ; otherwise  they  will  expose  themselves  and  those  committed  to  their  care  to  the 
danger  of  eternal  perdition.  Tliis  includes  a considerable  body  of  teaching  in  reference 
to  pastoral  duties,  because  a person  then  enters,  as  a matter  of  course,  into  the  import- 
ance of  the  functions  of  the  sacred  ministry,  and  into  the  manner  in  which  these  are 
connected  with  the  salvation  of  those  intrusted  to  a clergyman’s  care.  And,  m truth,  he 
may  expand  the  matter  as  much  as  he  pleases,  and  give  an  entire  treatise  of  theology 
on  the  subject  if  he  is  so  inclined.  Again,  it  sometimes  happens  that,  in  teaching  the 
Bible— the  historical  parts  of  it— we  meet  with  certain  passages  that  cannot  be  passed  over 
by  a clergyman  without  dwelling  upon  this  subject.  In  reading  tbe  history  of  the  Old 
Testament,  we  have,  for  instance,  a full  account  of  the  conseera'tion  of  Aaron  and  of  his 
sons;  of  the  sacredness  of  the  character  of  tliose  piiests ; of  the  particular  rites  that 
were  adopted  by  divine  ordinance  for  their  consecration ; of  the  holiness  of  their  functions ; 
and  of  the  punishment  of  death  frequently  threatened  on  account  of  a deviation,  in  the 
slightest  particular,  from  their  duty.  All  these  cannot  but  attract  the^  mind  of  a 

who  has  a number  of  young  ecclesiastics  before  him,  to  the  serious  reflections  that  sliould  be 
suggested  as  to  the  sanctity  of  their  character,  and  the  caution  with  which  they  should  avoid 
those  infractions  of  the  law  of  God  which  were  punished  so  severely  in  the  Jewish  priests. 

256.  Do  you  take  occasion  to  enlarge  upon  all  the  practical  duties  of  life  in  wiucii 

they  will  be  involved  on  the  mission? — Just  so,  in  connexion  with  that  matter.  l*or 
instance,  in  the  Old  Law  it  was  ordained  that  the  priests  were  to  decide  whether  a person 
was  infected  with  the  disease  of  leprosy  or  not ; and  if  he  was  infected  with  that  disease, 
to  decide  whether  it  was  leprosy  of  this,  that,  or  the  other  sort.  _ _ . , . i-a 

257.  Do  you  take  any  opportunity  to  enlarge  upon  their  duties  as  citizens  m their  dmerent 
parishes  ?— No ; there  is  a very  concise  doctrine  in  our  little  Catechism,  which  I always 
thought  sufficient  in  regard  to  that ; it  is  contained  in  the  following  questions  and  answere, 
under  the  head  of  the  Fourth  Commandment  :—Q.  “ What  are  the  duties  of  subjects  to  the 
temnoral  powers?— A.  To  be  subject  to  them,ar>d  to  honour  and  obey  them,  not  only  jor 

ht,f  ftUn  ■fr.v  Annsm/’.ni’.fi’  stn.kp. : for  SO  is  the  will  of  God.  1 Pct.,  Rom.  Xlll. 


wrath,  hilt  also  for  conscience’  sake;  for  so  is  the  will  of  God.  

Q.  Docs  the  Scripture  require  any  other  duty  of  subjects? — A.  Yes,  to  pray  for  kings,  an^ 
for  all  ivho  are  in  high  station,  that  we  may  lead  a quiet  and  peaceable  hfe.  1 
Q.  Is  it  sinful. to  resist  or  combine  against  the  established  authorities,  or  to  speak  wim 
contempt  or  disrespect  of  those  who  rule  over  us  ? — A.  Yes ; St.  Paul  says  ; ^ Let 
be  subject  to  the  higher  powers.  He  that  resisteth  the  power  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  troa, 

and  they  that  resist  qyurckase  to  themselves  Aamntition.”’  Rom.  xiii.  _ +Vo  nu 

258.  In  the  course  of  this  catechetical  instruction,  do  you  enlarge  upon  their  ^ 

citizens — such  as  abstaining  from  intemperate  language,  or  busying^  -tbemseives  , 

in  secular  affairs,  and  keeping  in  view  constantly  the  obligations  which  they  lave  lu 

as  citizens,  and  so  on?— I have  not  enlai-gcd  in  that  way;  it  is  only  m an  indirect  way,  ^ 
tolling  them  -what  gi'eat  demands  there  were  upon  them  forthe  disch^go  ot  -njiv- 

as  clergymen,  how  much  time  they  should  devote  to  that,  and  how  little  to  wor  y P 
poses.  The  reason  is  this,  that,  at  that  stage  of  their  course,  they  are  very  rem  ^ 
the  time  at  which  they  can  take  part  as  citizens  in  any  political  transactions  ; tueieio 
conceive  that  it  would  not  be  exactly  a fitting  opportunity  for  such  remarks.  . ^ 

259.  What  portion  of  the  students  do  you  instruct  in  that  way?— i wo  classes 
Humanity  Class  and  the  Rhetoric  Class ; they  arc  quite  young. 
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260.  You  do  not  convey  that  species  of  instruction  to  any  students  above  those  classes  2 
_No. 

261.  Does  any  body  convey  such  instruction  to  the  students  above  those  classes  ?— I do 
not  think  so. 

262.  Is  there  any  advice  offered,  in  a friendly  way,  to  the  young  men  on  quitting  the 

College  and  taking  orders,  p to  their  future  conduct,  or  is  it  merely  a formal  operation  ? 
—The  truth  is,  that  there  is  a great  deal  done  in  a way  with  which  the  Commissioners 
perhaps,  are  not  familiar.  Each  student  has  a spiritual  director,  and  the  spiritual  director 
becomes,  dma^-  the  course  of  the  student,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  manners  and 
dispositions.  They  have  very  confidential  intercourse  with  each  other ; and  it  is  usual  for 
the  students,  at  least  for  many  of  them,  to  apply  to  their  spiritual  director,  when  about  to 
leave  the  establishment,  for  the  advice  tyhich  he  thinks  the  most  for  their  benefit.  Now 
I conceive  it  probable,  in  such  confidential  communications,  that  directions  would  be  given 
with  most  effect.  They  are  advised,  in  these,  to  devote  very  little  time  to  any  pursuits 
that  would  clash  or  interfere  with  the  discharge  of  their  sacred  duties  as  priests  and  to 
take  care  that,  in  every  department  of  life,  they  will  conduct  themselves  with  great  mode- 
ration, so  that  they  may  be  an  example  to  their  flocks.  ° 

263.  Are  they  ever  under  the  spiritual  direction  of  others  than  members  of  the  CoUeo'e? 

—Never;  yet  a few  of  them  possibly  may,  for  an  occasion;  for  instance,  when  a gentle- 
man comes  to  conduct  the  retreat,  at  the  commencement  of  the  academical  yem-  any 
student  IS  free  to  make  that  gentleman  his  confessor  for  that  time ; but  then  he  goes  away 
and  has  no  permanent  influence.  ° ’ 

264.  Are  there  any  gentlemen  who  conduct  the  retreats  from  without  who  are  members 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus?— I think  for  several  years  we  have  not  had  one;  but  we  have 
had,  from  time  to  time,  the  happiness  of  having  members  of  that  society  to  conduct  the 
rstrGcits. 

265.  The  system  of  retreats  exists  in  every  ecclesiastical  establishment,  does  it  not 
1 beheve  so  ; it  is  ordered,  in  fact. 

266.  It  is  the  regular  rule  of  the  Pope,  is  itnot?_Yes;  I believe  there  is  no  ecclesias- 

tical estabhshment  without  retreats.  We  do  not  conceive  that  a person  would  be  properlv 
prepared  for  ordination  without  them,  r i j 

26  T,  You  have  stated  what  is  the  kind  of  instruction  given  with  a'  view  to  those  pastoral 
duties  as  conveyed  by  the  Deans ; how  often  do  the  Deans  convey  oral  instruction  to  the  stu- 
dents, and  isit  done  by  one  Dean  or  by  all  ?— I could  not  enter  into  the  minutim  of  that  matter 
because  I do  not  attend  their  instructions ; but  any  of  the  Deans  could  give  the  Com- 
missioners full  and  clear  satisfaction  upon  the  point. 

not  attend  to  give  instruction,  does  any  body  do  that 
“ Senior  Dean  should  not  be  m a condition  to  give  the  instruction  for  any 

considerable  length  of  tinie,  as  a matter  of  course  one  of  the  other  Deans  will  take  it  up. 
ft  IS  not  very  long  ago  since  I spoke  to  one  of  the  Junior  Deans  myself,  stating  that  I 
understood  that  the  ordinary  instructions  that  were  given  to  the  students  had  not  been 
given  since  the  commencement  of  the  year,  and  he  at  once  told  me  that  he  had  already 
made  arrangements  to  commence  a system  of  instruction  himself.  * 

of  fact  it  is  only  given  by  one  Dean?— It  would  not  be  at  all  fair  to  say 
that,  but  I think  that  it  was  principally  and  chiefly  given  by  him.  He  did  it,  as  a matter 
of  conrse,  once  a week.  As  to  the  others,  I do  net  know  that  they  had  as  regular  a system, 
or,  at  least,  one  that  I am  as  well  acquainted  with. 

270.  Is  the  instruction  given  by  the  Senior  Dean  given  to  the  senior  or  the  junior  house? 
97?  r 0*^0  the  habit  of  giving  instructions  in  both  houses  separately, 

it  t l'  1 f ^0  '^0*  it  could  be  called  alectm-e; 

of  orL?  ^ denominate  it;  it  was  given  at  the  time 

liimTt  ’ ^ and  evening  prayer.  That  was  on  the  senior  side  of  the  estab- 

the  junior  department  it  y^as  given  at  half-past  five  to  six,  on  two  even- 

gi^^n  by  any  other  Deans  except  the  Senior,  when  the 
' 97q  Junior  Deans  do  give  instructions. 

know  iw  periods  ?— I do  not  know  that  they  have  stated  periods  ; for  instance,  I 

cainm/i?  one  of  them  is  to  give  instructions  on  the  eve  of  the  first  of  November;  I 
wnnot  say  at  what  time. 

274.  That  is  a festival,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

one  r the  system  of  the  College,  according  to  which  it  is  the  duty  of 

thewpplrn  ° oae  Dean,  to  impart  periodical  instruction  on  certain  days  in 

hours  in  the  day  ?— There  is  no  rule  of  the  CoUege  requiring  the 
give  inSL“^*™f  T f any  hour— no  rule  wdiatever;  he  is  ordered  by  the  Statute  to 
27f)  m o.  fact,  one  would  suppose  that  he  should  never  cease  instructing. 

Purnosp  instructions  to  the  students  collected  for  the 

assemUed  1 them?— I suppose  tlie  number  of  times  at  which  the  students  are 

tkan  o^P  instructions  from  the  Dean  might  not  be  more 

tkat  he  ^®^^  instructs;  and  it  might  be 

makes  nJS  give  instruction  on  the  day  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  doing  it.  It 
Wed  for  ,r™®^®nce,  as  to  the  reality  of  the  instructions,  whether  the  students  are  assem- 
instruction.  ^ bearing  them  or  for  another  purpose,  provided  the  Dean  gives  the 


19th  October,  1853. 

TiT 

ReT.E.F.Whitohead, 
D.D.,  Vice-President. 
Communication 
between  students 
and  their  spiritual  • 
directors. 


Retreats  wlien  con- 
ducted by  members 
of  Society  of  Jesus. 


System  of  retreats 
exists  in  every 
ecclesiastical 
establishment. 


Instruction  given  by 
deans. 


Chiefly  by  Senior 
Dean. 


At  morning  and 
evening  prayer  to 
senior  house. 


No  rule  requiring 
deans  to  give 
instruction  at 
siieciflcd  times. 
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TT 

Rev.K.F.'Whitehcad, 
U.D.,  Vice-President. 
Instructions  to 
junior  house  from 
half-past  five  to  six, 
p.m.,  twice  aweek. 


Time  occupied  in. 


Nature  of. 


President  and 
Vice-President  do 
not  attend. 


Duties  of  priests  as 
citizens. 


. 27T.  Are  they  assembled  so  that  they  all  hear?— Tes;  there  is  no  specified  time. 

278.  There  are  four  Deans,  and  the  Commissioners  are  anxious  to  ascertain  what  each, 
does  in  reference  to  communicating  instruction  on  pastoral  duties  to  the  students  ? — I am 
not  able  to  define  the  precise  hours  ; he  is  bound  to  no  hours.  I think  tliat  very  ample 
instructions  are  given  ; and,  if  any  thing,  I conceive  that  the  number  of  instructions  should 
be  diminished  on  such  matters.  I do  not  know  of  any  stated  periods,  because  none  are 
fixed;  but  I know  that  the  duty  is  performed  at  the  morning  and  night  prayer;  in  the  . 
junior  department  it  is  ordinarily  given  at  half-past  five  to  six  o clock,  p.m. 

279.  Every  day  ? — No,  twice  a week  in  the  junior  department. 

280.  On  what  days  ? — On  Sundays  and  Wednesdays. 

281.  When  are  the  instructions  given  in  the  senior  department  ?— At  morning  and 
niglit  prayer,  on  any  day  the  Dean  chooses.  He  may  do  it,^  and  I believe  ho  does  it, 
sometimes  twice  a week,  but  I am  not  sure  of  that ; then  it  will  be  four  times  a week. 

282.  What  is  done  during  the  half  hour— is  it  occupied  in  prayer,  meditation,  and 
instruction  ? — It  is  occupied  in  vocal  prayer  and  instruction. 

283.  How  much  of  the  period  is  occupied  in  instruction  ? — I should  say  about  twenty 
minutes ; possibly,  it  often  reaches  twenty-five  minutes. 

284.  What  kind  of  instruction  is  given — upon  what  subject ; is  it  upon  the  duties  con- 

nected with  the  subject  of  meditation,  or  with  reference  to  the  peculiar  duties  of  a priest 
to  his  flock  ? — Sometimes  upon  the  one,  and  sometimes  upon  the  other.  Sometimes  the 
subject  of  the  instruction  will  be  one  of  the  four  last  things ; sometimes  it  will  be  a mystery 
of  religion ; sometimes  the  nature  of  tho  peculiar  festival ; sometimes  it  will  be  the 
character  of  tho  priesthood ; sometimes  it  will  bo  the  vocation  ; and  sometimes  it  will  be 
some  other  subject  connected  with  the  sacred  ministry.  All  that  depends  upon  the  judg- 
ment of  the  person  giving  the  instruction,  the  Dean ; he  is  bound  by  the  Statute  to  give 
instructions,  but  he  is  bound  by  neither  Statute  nor  rule  as  to  the  form  of  those  instruc- 
tions.  , . , . , , . 

285.  Neither  as  to  the  particular  time  nor  the  particular  periods  at  which  ho  gives  them? 


—No. 

286.  In  point  of  fact,  you  state  that  the  instruction  is  given  by  the  present  Senior 
Dean? — Yes. 

287.  In  addition  to  what  the  present  Senior  Dean  does,  is  such  instruction  given  by  any  of 
tlie  other  Deans  ?— I think  so— that  is,  some  instruction ; but  I think  the  Commissioners  will 
get  full  satisfaction  upon  those  matters  from  the  Doans. 

288.  Is  it  any  part  of  your  duty,  as  Vice-President,  or  any  part  of  the  duty  of  the 
President,  to  see  that  the  Deans  perform  their  duty,  or  to  what  extent  it  is  discharged? — I 
think  if  there  was  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Deans  neglected  their  duty,  it  would  be 
our  duty  to  attend  to  it,  and  endeavour  to  supply  tho  defect  in  some  way. 

289.  Is  it  the  jiracticefor  the  President  or  the  Vice-President  to  attend,  upon  any  such 

occasions,  often  or  otherwise? — No,  except  during  the  retreats  conducted  by  the  Deans. 
The  Deans  are  selected  with  peculiar  care ; they  are  not  appointed  by  concursus,  as  the 
professors  arc ; and  I suppose  it  is  in  consequence  of  the  importance  tliat  is  attached  to 
their  position  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  have  reserved  to  themselves  the  right  of  absolutely 
selecting  those  whom  they  consider  most  fit.  Hence  the  President  and  the  Vice-President 
have  groat  confidence  that  the  Deans  do  discharge  those  duties,  and  discharge  them  usefully 
and  efficiently.  It  is  impossible,  if  the  contrary  were  tho  case,  that  the  President  and  Vice- 
President  w'ould  not  hear  of  it.  • i i 

290.  Do  any  of  the  professors,  or  any  other  superiors  of  the  College,  attend,  besides  the 

Dean  who  gives  the  instruction,  upon  the  occasion  when  it  is  given? — One  of  the  other 
Deans,  I should  think,  ordinarily  does.  I do  not  believe  that  any  professor  or  other  supe- 
rior does.  . ■,  TT-  T.  -j  + 

291.  If  it  were  defective,  generally,  and  not  such  as  the  President  or  the  Vice-Presiaent 

would  approve  of,  you  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  that,  except  from  the  students  or  one 
of  the  Deans  who  was  present? — Just  so;  it  is  the  same  means  as  a bishop  has,  ordinavny, 
of  judging  of  his  priests  ; he  cannot  be  present.  _ _ 

292.  Ill  the  treatise,  De  Obligationihus  Statmm,  is  there  any  portion  of  it  which  reiei's 
to  the  duty  of  a priest  as  a citizen? — I should  think  not  of  a priest  ^ such.  His  duties  as 
a citizen  are  tho  same  as  the  duties  of  any  other.  As  a citizen  be  is  subject  to  the  same 
rules  and  the  same  direction  as  any  ordinary  citizen ; therefore,  under  that  relation,  he  is 
not  partienZar^// considered. 

29.3.  The  treatise  does  not  comprise,  under  the  term  status  civilis,  the  status  ot  a citizen, 
as  distinguislicd  from  a strictly  ecclesiastical  individual? — No;  there  is  a portion  of  le 
course  of  theology  in  which  the  duty  of  citizens  is  taught,  different  from  the  ‘‘  De  V t- 
gationibii^  Statuum:’  I do  not  refer  to  that  treatise  for  those  particular  duti^  ol  tne 
priesthood,  but  for  the  duties  of  the  priesthood  generally  ; but,  under  the  Pourtn  o - 
raandmeiit,  the  duties  of  subjects  to  sovereigns,  and  of  citizens  to  the  State  to  wmc  i i ) 
belong,  are  ordinarily  treated  in  theology  ; because  the  Fourth  Commandment  is 


not  merely  having  a reference  to  parents,  but  to  all  those  who  are  placed  m aut  on  y. 
. Does  that  question  come  under  consideration  in  the  course  of  dogmatic  ® 
igy? — In  the  course  of  moral  theology,  it  would  come  in  the  easel  assigned,  bu 


294, 

theolo; 


say  candidly  that  it  is  upon  the  dogmatic  professor  that  our  Statutes  impose  the  ' 

teaching  it ; but  that  makes  no  difference,  because  the  dogmatic  and  moral  protessor  p 


are  now  combined. 


295.  Is  there  any  treatise  on  dogmatic  theology  in  use  in  the  College  now 


which 
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embraces  the  subject  of  the  duties  of  a citizen  ? — Not  exactly  in  that  form ; but  there  is 
the  treatise,  “De  Ecclesia,”  in  which,  a reference  is  made  to  certain  portions  of  the  duties 
of  citizens. 

296.  You  will  remember  this  proposition  in  Dr.  Delahogue’s  treatise,  “De  Ecclesia-" — 
“Christus  Petro  et  successoribus  ejus  aut  eccleshe  nullam  concessit  potestatem  directam 
vel  indirectam  in  regum  temporaha  : proindeque  isti  nunquam  auctoritate  clavium,  etiam 
indirecte  deponi  possunt  aut  eorem  subditi  a fide  et  obedientia  illis  debita  eximi  ac  dispen- 
sari.”  So  far  as  you  are  acquainted  with  the  doctrine  held  by  the  professors  in  Maynooth 
College  at  present,  is  this  doctrine  invariably  maintained  by  tliein  ? — Invariably. 

297.  And  was  so  when  .you  were  a student  ?— Yes ; I myself  read  that  proposition  under 
one  of  the  present  bishops. 

298.  That  is  the  principle  which  you  imbibed  at  Maynooth  ?— Certainly. 

299.  That  is  the  principle  upon  which  the  Deans  convey  instruction,  if  they  have 
occasion  ever  to  touch  upon  the  subject  ? — I really  must  say  they  do  not  ever  touch  upon 
that  point,  no  more  than  they  touch  upon  the  point  of  murder,  or  any  thing  of  that 
description. 

300.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  no  Dean  at  present  in  the  College,  or  no  officer  in  the 
College,  maintains  a doctrine  at  variance  with  that  just  stated  ? — 1 am  quite  sure  that  that 
is  the  case. 

SOL  WiU  you  also  have  the  goodness  to  state  whether  you  have  any  reason  to  believe 
that  a contrary  principle,  or  a principle  in  any  degree  conflicting  with  that  contained  in 
the  proposition  of  Dr.  Delahogue,  is  maintained  by  any  of  the  students  at  Maynooth? — I 
believe  that  no  principle  that  would  in  any  degree  conflict  with  that  is  maintained  by  a 
single  student.  I have  never  known,  and  have  no  reason  to  apprehend,  that  any  thing  at 
variance  with  that  is  entertained  by  any  student  in  the  College,  nor,  indeed,  has  been 
entertained,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes. 

302.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  Review  of  Dr.  Brownson,  which  advocates  doctrines 
at  variance  with  the  proposition  of  Dr.  Delahogue,  is  read  extensively  by  the  students  at 
Maynooth.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  apprehend  that  such  is  the  fact  ? — No;  I am  inclined 
to  think  the  contrary ; because  such  reading  is  prohibited  by  rule— not  as  to  Dr.  Brown- 
son  individually  and  distinctly,  but  as  to  all  periodicals  ; and  were  I to  meet  Dr.  Brownson’s 
Review  in  a student’s  room,  I would  take  it  away. 

303.  And  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Deans  to  do  so? — The  Deans  might  do  it ; but, 
of  course,  I conceive  that  I have  likewdse  all  the  power  of  the  Deans. 

304.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Deans,  specially,  to  examine  the  books,  is  it  not? — Yes;  not 
mine ; however,  I do  it  sometimes. 

305.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  that  book  being  in  the  hands  of  any  student? — I heard  of 
one  of  the  gentlemen  who  was  examined  here,  on  bis  return,  saying  that  he  did  know  a 
student  who  had  read  that  book : but  I understood  him  to  know  only  one  student ; and  I 
understood  him,  likewise,  to  say  that  that  student  expressed  his  dissent  from  the  doctrines 
of  Dr.  Brownson. 

306.  That  student  might  have  read  it  elsewhere  than  in  the  College  ? — Yes  ; and  if  he 
read  it  in  the  College,  he  read  it  in  violation  of  the  rules. 

307.  Have  you  ever  hoard  of  its  being  in  the  hands  of  any  student  in  the  College? — ■ 
Never. 

308.  When  the  professors  treat  subjects  of  this  nature—namely,  with  regard  to  absence  of 
temporal  power  on  the  part  of  the  Church — do  they  enter  into  arguments  to  establish  it, 
as  well  as  treat  it  as  a settled  point? — That,  certainly,  depends  upon  the  disposition  of 
the  professor  who  is  actually  treating  of  it.  I should  think  some  would  treat  it  by  saying, 
“ Tills  is  an  antiquated  question,  about  which  there  is  no  doubt  or  difficulty  at  the  present 
clay,”  and  so  pass  it  over  lightly ; perhaps,  in  that  manner,  saying  that  nobody  holds 
Bcllarmine’s  opinion  that  there  is  an  indirect  power  on  the  part  of  the  Pope.  Others 
might  treat  it  more  at  large,  and  proceed  with  it  as  with  the  other  questions,  saying,  that 
such  an  opinion  has  been  stated  on  the  one  side,  and  such  an  opinion  on  the  other;  the 
opinion  to  be  adopted  is  recommended  by  such  and  such  arguments.  They  would  subse- 
quently take  up  the  ai-guments  on  the  opposite  side,  and  say,  “ Those  views  have  been 
urged  with  such  and  such  proofs,”  and  go  through  the  solution  at  length  and  fully.  Each 
professor  has  considerable  latitude  in  determining  the  degree  of  minuteness  with  which 
be  will  enter  into  each  subject  as  it  comes  before  him. 

309.  Is  there  any  apartment  in  which  the  students  can  receive  their  friends  ? — There  is 
no  apartment  set  a^ide  for  that  purpose.  A student  can  see  a friend  in  his  own  apart- 
ment. 

310.  Would  it  not  be  desirable  that  there  should  bo  a public  room  in  which  the 
parent  and  the  student  might  meet? — I have  already  suggested  to  the  President,  from 
time  to  time,  that  it  would  be  very  desirable  if  there  was  a room  set  aside  for  the  special 
purpose  of  letting  the  students  see  those  friends  who  call  upon  them,  and  I rather  think 
tlie  President  has  some  such  arrangement  in  contemplation. 

311.  Who  is  now  the  senior  student  of  the  house  ? — The  senior  of  the  entire  College  is 
^ priest  on  the  Dunboyne  Establishment,  named  Lavelle. 

312.  Who  is  the  senior  theological  student? — Mr.  Colman  Galvin;  he  is  the  senior 
of  the  senior  department. 

313.  Who  is  the  senior  of  the  Physics  Class? — Mr.  O’Sullivan  is  the  senior  of  the 
Physics  Class. 

314.  Who  is  the  senior  of  the  Logic  Class  ? — Mr.  Tobyn. 


mh  Oetoher,  1353. 

TT 

Eev.RI’.Whitchoad, 
K.D.,  Vice-President. 
Dr.  Dolahogue’s 
proposition  inva- 
riably maintained  at 
Maynooth.- 


No  officer  in  the 
College  maintains  a 
different  doctrine. 

Nor  any  student,  to 
witness's  knowledge 
or  belief. 


Dr.  Brownson’s 
Review. 


Mode  of  treating 
(lucstion  of  the 
Church’s  temporal 
power  hy  the  profes- 
sors. 


Want  of  waiting 
room  for  the  ; 
students'  friends. 
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19th  October,  1853. 


Eev.R.F.  Whitehead, 
D.D.,  Vice-President. 


State  of  infirmary — 
no  representations 
to  Trustees  on  that 
subject. 


315.  Ml*.  Galvin  is  the  senior  of  all  who  are  not  on  the  Dimhoyne  Establishment,  is  he 
not  ? — ^Yes,  he  is  what  we  call  the  senior  of  the  house. 

316.  Do  you  know  who  is  the  senior  of  the  junior  department? — He  is  the senior  of  the 
Logic  Class,  Mr.  Tobyn. 

.317.  Have  any  representations  been  made  to  the  Trustees  with  reference  to  the  state 
of  the  infirmary? — I am  not  aware. 

318.  Either  by  the  President  or  by  the  students  ? — I am  not  aware ; but  I really  should 
think  that  the  Trustees  must  have  seen  and  known  the  place,  because  they  go  about  the 
CoUege  and  see  it,  and  they  know  what  sort  of  a place  it  is,  at  least  externally. 

319.  But  no  representation  has  been  made  from  the  College  to  the  Trustees,  as  to  its 
state  and  condition  ? — I am  not  aware  that  any  formal  communication  has  been  made  to 
the  Trustees  as  to  the  state  of  the  infirmary. 

320.  Is  it  any  part  of  the  practice  or  duty  of  the  President  or^the  Vice-President  to 
visit  the  infirmary  ? — It  is  the  practice ; there  is  no  duty,  exactly. 

321.  How  often  is  it  visited  by  either? — Ido  not  know;  sometimes  once  a day,  and 
sometimes  onco  a week.  I think,  on  the  whole,  it  might  be  said  that  it  is  visited  by  one  or 
the  other  more  than  once  a week.  I think  that  that  is  a very  low  average ; it  has  some- 
times happened  that  I have  gone  seven  times  in  a day  to  the  infirmary. 

322.  The  number  of  visits  would  depend  upon  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  sickness 
that  prevailed? — Yes ; if  I saw,  in  going  several  times,  that  every  thing  was  going  right,  I 
should  feel  satisfied. 


[ The  Witness  withdrew.'] 


iQth  October,  J853. 

FeT 

Very  Kev. 

L.  F.  Eenelian,  d.d., 
President. 
Returns  of  ordina. 
tions  in  College. 


Many  receive  lower 
orders  in  College, 
and  priesthood 
iflenvards. 

List  of  sub-deacou8 
gives  nearest 
approximation  to 
actual  number  of 
priests  who  were 
Maynooth  students. 


Sonic  priests 
received  no  orders 
at  all  in  tlie  College. 


No  person  ivh.atever 
has  canonical  power 
to  send  a student  to 
another  country. 


Student  may,  with 
his  bishop’s  leave, 
volunteer  on  sucli  a 
n^ion. 


Thursday,  20th  October,  1853. 

The  Very  Eev.  L.  F.  Benehan,  d.d..  President,  examined, 

1.  You  are  President  of  the  College  of  Maynooth  ?— Yes. 

2.  You  have  furnished  to  the  Commissioners  a return  of  the  number  of  Maynooth  students 
who  have  been  ordained  in  the  College  during  tlie  last  twenty  years,  from  which  it  appeal's 
that  the  number  of  those  ordained  priests  is  considerably  smaller  than  those  ordained 
deacons,  and  the  number  of  those  ordained  deacons  is  considerably  smaller  than  those 
ordained  sub-deacons.  Do  not  all  sub-deacons  become  deacons,  and  all  deacons  become 
priests  ?— -Except  in  cases  of  death,  or  permanent  sickness,  there  is  scarcely  any  exception 
to  the  ordinai'y  rule,  that  every  sub-deaeon  becomes  a deacon,  and  every  deacon  a priest; 
but  it  IS  not  in  College  that  they  always  receive  these  higher  orders  ; of  those  ordained 
sub-deacons  within  the  College,  there  are  some  who  do  not  become  deacons,  and  many 
wlio  do  not  become  priests,  until  after  they  have  left  Majmooth. 

3. _  For  the  puipose  of  ascertaining,  practically,  the  number  of  priests  who  receive  a 
portion,  at  least,  of  tlieir  education  in  Maynooth,  would  the  list  of  sub-deacons  furnish  the 
nearest  approximation  to  that  ? — The  list  of  sub-deacons  is  a nearer  approximation  to  the 
number  of  priests  ordained  from  Maynooth,  than  can  he  obtained  from  any  other  ordina- 
tion list  in  the  books  of  the  CoUege.  These  lists  contain  the  names  only  of  those  who 
receive  Orders  xvithin  the  CoUege ; and  wliile  many  of  the  priests,  educated  at  Maynooth, 
received  the  order  of  priesthood,  and  several  the  order  of  deaconship,  also,  in  their  native 
dioceses,  after  tliey  had  left  Maynooth,  there  ai*e  but  few  of  them  who  were  not,  while 
students,  ordained  suh-deacons  in  CoUege. 

4.  Then  there  are  some  who  have  not  received  even  the  order  of  sub-deacon  within  the 
CoUege,  who,  yet,  have  received  a portion  of  their  education,  for  the  priesthood,  within 
the  walls  of  Maynooth,  and  who  have,  ultimately,  been  ordained  elsewhere  ? — Unques- 
tionably there  are  some  ordained  priests,  from  Maynooth,  who  have  never  received  any 
Orders  witiiin  the  CoUege.  No  student  of  Maynooth  can,  canonically,  receive  any  Orders 
without  the  licence  and  authorization  of  his  bishop  or  ordinary ; some  bishops  do  not 
usually  authorize  the  students  preparing  for  the  ministry,  in  their  diocese,  to  receive 
priests  orders  at  Maynooth ; others  do  not  aUow  them  to  receive  any  Orders,  until  they 
liaye  coii^)letcd  theii’  studies;  the  students,  themselves,  on  account  of  insufficient  age, 
sickness,  or  other  casualties,  and,  sometimes,  of  mere  choice,  defer  to  receive  Orders  until 
thou*  collegiate  coiuse  is  completed;  in  these  cases,  if  the  miexpeeted  necessities  of  a 
diocese  oblige  a bisliop  to  caU  out  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  any  student  so  circum- 
stanced any  time,  however  short,  before  the  usual  term  for  ordinations  in  Maynooth,  in 
the  last  year  of  his  course,  such  student  will  be  ordained  a priest  elsewhere,  hut  wOl,  or 
may,  have  received  no  Ploly  Orders  whatever  in  the  College.  Hence,  pai*tly,  it  is,  tliat  the 
number  of  priests  ordained  at  Maynooth  is  not  so  large  as  tlie  number  of  sub-deacons, 
aud  that  even  the  list  of  sub-deacons  is  not  as  numerous  still  as  the  list  of  Maynooth 
students  annually  ordained,  which  I have  already  furnished,  in  answer  to  Question  12,  in 
Paper  A. 

5.  Does  it  ever  happen  that  a student,  before  he  has  completed  his  education,  is 
called  away,  for  the  puiqiose  of  being  sent  as  a clergyman  to  any  other  counti’y  tlian  Ire- 
laud  . -—Never ; no  student  ever  is,  or  can  be,  called  away  for  that  purpose,  or  sent,  by  any 
aumority  in  Ireland,  to  the  ministry  in  any*  other  country ; no  person  possesses  even 
sumcient  canonical  power  so  to  call  away  or  send ; but  a student,  moved  by  zeal  for  the 
salvation  of  souls,  aud  a generous,  self  sacrificing  purpose,  not  to  let  an  invaluable  harvest 
perish  through  mere  want  of  gospel-labourers  to  save  it ; or  by  considerations  of  health 
aud  climate ; or  by  the  better  prospect  of  succeeding  to  and  in  the  ministry,  may  leave  the 
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College  of  his  own  choice  before  lie  has  completed  his  studies ; and  haying,  perhaps,  with  Ocioher,  1 853. 
much  difficulty,  obtained  his  bishop’s  permission,  may  go  to  another  country,  and,  even- 
tuaUy,  be  ordained  a clergyman ; such  cases  have  happened  in  some  instances. 

fi.  Could  you  give  a limit  to  the  number  ? — After  cai’efuUy  examining  the  catalogue  of  j,.  37  i^ne^n" » d - 
priests  resident  iuEngland  and  Scotland,  which  the  Commissioners  desired  to  have  marked  President, 
off  in  the  same  manner  as  the  former  catalogue  of  priests  resident  in  Ireland,  among  about  OfpriestsinEugland 
a thousand  priests,  including  a large  number  of  Irishmen,  and  a still  larger  number  of 
Irish  names,  I can  discover  but  twenty-five  tliat  received  any  part  of  their  education  at  tiielr 
Maynooth.  Of  these,  some  left  the  College  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  otliers  more  than  Maynootli. 
twenty,  and,  within  the  last  ten  years,  only  nine,  nearly  all  of  whom  went  over  to  assist 
for  only  two  or  three  years.  Having  no  similar  catalogue  of  the  priests  in  other  countries, 

I cannot  state  exactly  how  many  among  them  may  have  begun  or  completed  their  studies 
in  Maynooth ; hut  I rather  think  that  a greater  number  went  to  Great  Britain  alone  than  to 
all  other  countiies  besides ; except  that  during  the  late  dismal  period,  while  the  tide  of  emigra- 
tion from  all  but  the  highest  and  lowest  classes  was  at  its  highest  mark,  and  it  seemed 
hkely  that  fewer  priests  would  be  wanted  for  a coimtry  under  process  of  depopulation  also 
by  famine  and  pestilence,  some  students  left  Maynooth  before  their  studies  were  com- 
pleted, preferring  to  accompany  their  parents  and  relatives  to  countries  whei'e  their 
sendees  were  more  required,  than  to  suffer  the  orphanage  and  isolation  of  exile  imem- 
pioyed  at  home.  On  the  whole,  the  students  who  leave  Mayuootla,  with  the  view  of  devoting 
themselves  to  the  sacred  ministry  in  all  other  countiies  besides  Ireland,  would  not  aimuall}’  Annual  average  of 
average  more  than  one  in  three  or  four  years  of  those  that  completed  their  education,  nor  Maynooth  simlents 
annually  more  than  two  or  three  of  those  tliat  received  there  any  part  of  tlieir  education,  courfries'* 

They  do  not  amount  to  near  half  the  number  of  those  that  annually  abandon  the  eccle- 
siastical vocation  altogether,  and  leave  Maynooth  in  order  to  devote  themselves  to  legal, 
literary,  commercial,  military,  and  other  secular  pursuits;  nor  to  near  half  the  number  of 
those  who  annually  leave  other  colleges  before  their  studies  are  completed,  in  order  to 
finish  their  education,  and  be  ordained  priests  for  Ireland,  in  Maynooth. 

7.  The  proportion  of  Maynooth  students  who  are  priests  is  very  nearly  half,  is  it  not  ? 

— Yes ; of  the  priests  residing  in  Ireland,  those  educated  at  Maynooth  now  form  very 
closely  about  the  one-half. 

8.  That  proportion  is,  however,  on  the  increase,  is  it  not  ? — Certainly,  on  the  increase. 

9.  Ten  years  ago  the  proportion  would  not  have  been  favourable  to  Maynootli  ? Proportion  of  Irhli 

The  proportion  of  Maynooth  priests,  ten  years  ago,  was  less  than  it  is  now;  in  1843, 

there  were,  I think,  about  as  many  students  educated  for  the  Irish  parochial  ministry  noothLtho 
in  other  colleges,  such  as  Carlow,  Kilkenny,  Tuam,  Thurles,  Wateifford,  Derry,  Navan,  increase. 

Wexford,  &c.,  in  Ireland,  and  Paris,  Borne,  Louvain,  &c.  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  as 
there  were  in  Maynooth ; at  present,  the  number  of  students  educated  at  Maynooth  is 
twice  the  number  of  Irish  ecclesiastical  students  in  all  these  other  colleges  together. 

10.  It  has  been  suggested  to  the  Commissioners  that  it  would  he  an  improvement  in  the  Suggestion  of 
system  of  the  College,  if  the  professors  had  more  intercourse  with  the  students;  for  increased  intercourse 
instance,  by  taking  their  meals  in  common  with  them,  carrying  on  some  of  their  religious 

exercises  in  common,  and  by  mingling  more  with  them  in  private,  or  in  then  waUiS ; have 
you  ever  considered  this  subject? — I cannot  say  that  I have  considered  it  very  much,  hut 
I have  paid  some  attention  to  it,  and  I think  the  alteration  referred  to  would  not  be  an 


improvement,  at  least,  unless  the  constitution  of  the  College,  in  several  substantial  fimda- 

mental  points,  were,  also,  altered  accordingly ; the  present  system  at  Maynooth  is,  tliat 

the  professors  unite  with  the  students  in  the  principal,  and  some  of  the  shorter,  religious 

exercises  of  class  days,  as  well  as  Sundays  and  holidays ; and  the  deans  are  with  them  at  Not  advisable  in  tiie 

all  their  religious  exercises — at  their  meals  in  the  refectory,  at  their  recreation  and  public  PJ^si'ut  cnnsiitutlou 

wallcs,  within  and  outside  the  College.  The  more  constant  and  familiar  intei-course  con-  ° College. 

templated  in  the  question,  is  a system  better  suited,  I think,  to  small  than  to  very  numerous 

communities,  to  seminaries  for  the  education  of  young  boys,  rather  than  for  grown  up 

young  men.  Its  advantages  would,  I conceive,  be  greater  in  a small  than  in  a large 

community,  and  would  not  be  at  all  considerable  in  a College  so  very  lai’ge  and  advanced 

as  Maynooth  ; but  its  disadvantages — for  even  in  a small  community  disadvantages  might 

result — would  be  greater  in  a large  than  in  a small  community. 

11.  "What  class  of  disadvantages  do  you  allude  to,  or  what  evil,  do  you  believe,  results  Disadvantages  of. 
from  such  intercourse,  in  small  communities  ? — I would  apprehend  that  such  fiiniilmr 

intercourse  would  tend  to  lessen,  not,  perhaps,  the  respect,  but  the  desire,  for  lectures  and 
religious  instructions,  and  that  interest  in  them  which  even  novelty  helps  to  create.  It 
nught  also  tend  to  weaken  authority  in  the  enforcement  of  the  duties  prescribed  by  the 
rales  of  the  institution.  In  colleges  where  the  pupils  are  young,  and  tlieir  number  small, 
authority,  which  in  these  houses  is  usually  absolute  however  parental,  and  practically 
nader  almost  no  limitation  or  control,  is  easily  maintained ; hut,  where  tlie  scholai’s  ai’e 
Wore  advanced  in  years,  and  their  number  very  great,  and  the  governing  autliority  very 
stnctly  limited  by  jealous  constitutional  restraints,  and  subject  to  different  and  uncon- 
nected courts  of  appeal,  sucb  limited  authority  can  be  more  easily  endangered.  Hence  it 
was  that  I said,  that  in  such  colleges  as  Maynooth  the  disadvantages  would  he  greater, 

^d  that  I would  think  it  a perilous  experiment  to  re-introduce  there  a system  which  the 
trustees,  after  some  trial,  thought  proper  long  since  to  abolish. 

12.  "Vyhat  are  the  evils  that  you  apprehend  would  resultfrom  such  intercourse  in  a small 
community  ? — Partly  those  which  I have  just  now  endeavoured  to  describe ; and  again,  I 
would  fear  that  if  there  wei’c  at  any  time  among  the  professors,  or  persons  in  authority, 
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•iOth  OcioUr,  1853.  eveii  one  wliose  conversation  was  sometimes  less  improving,  or  circumspect,  or  suited  t'o 
the  condition  and  edification  of  students,  evils  of  anotlier  land  might  arise,  even  in  a small 
community,  which,  however,  in  a large  community  would  be  very  much  greater 

13.  The  evil  which  you  apprehend,  I presume,  is,  that  familiarity  would  breed  a eontemut 
of  authority  ?— Not  exactly  a contempt ; I stated,  rather,  that  I feared  it  mi^ht  weaken  or 

Diminution  of  lessen  respect  for  authontj-,  having  before  my  mind,  not  merely  the  direct  etfect<i  of  u 
familiartty  or  companionslip.  bnt  dso  the  daiger  tllat  it  migli lead  to  sltfoi 
tiahty  or  prejudice  towards  those  students  with  whom  a professor  might  happen  more 
les8_ frequently  to  associate,  and  to  jealousies,  little  parties,  a less  even  unagitated  tone  of 
feeling,  and,  lu  consequence,  a less  simple,  undiscriminating,  religious  respect  for  authoritv 
tlian  would  he  desirable.  Its  advantages,  moreover,  would  not  be  veiy  great  in  so  lareea 
College  as  Maynootli,  where  a professor  could  not  often  be  the  companion  of  any  one  indi- 
vidual, the  number  of  students  being  so  great  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  professore 

14.  Taking  the  number  of  students  at  Maynooth  rouglily,  at  five  hundred,  and  the  iium 

her  of  the  professors  at  twenty,  that  would  give  a proportion  of  about  one  to  twenty  five 
and  you  arc  of  opmion  that  with  tliat  proportion  of  one  to  twenty-five,  the  professor  could 
not  exercise  much  personal  tiiriuence,  in  forming  the  chai-acter,  the  manners  and  habits  of 
the  students,  by  his  intercourse  with  them  ?— I am  fuHy  persuaded  that  the  professors  in 
the  proportion_ specified,  do  always  exercise  much  personal  influence  in  forming  the  cha- 
racter and  habits  of  the  students  by  their  intercourse  with  them,  according  to  the  system 
long  established  at  Maynooth.  But  I doubt  very  much  whether  such  useful  influence  would 
be  increased,  in  proportion  to  the  suggested  increase  of  familiar  intercourse  on  somewhat 
(Uflerent  oocasiona.  I do  not  enen  feel  certain  that  such  useful  influence  might  not  he 
rather  diminished  tliei'ebj.  On  the  whole,  balancing  the  advantages  with  the  clisadvan 
tages  of  the  suggested  lUteration,  I am  of  opinion,  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  try  the  exnerl- 
ment,  and  that  it  would  not  be  found  an  improvement.  ^ 

y>.  Is  it  not  a fact,  that  at  present  either  in  practice  or  by  rule,  the  students  of  parti- 
cular dioceses  consort  with  each  other,  and  not  witli  those  from  other  dioceses ’—There  is 
no  rule  to  regulate  the  associations  of  the  students  : they  consort  with  whom  they  please 
16.  Is  not  that  the  practice  in  the  school  ?— It  is  a fact,  that  they  consort  wi^  otber 
students  oi  the  same  diocese,  but  not  exclusively  : tliey  consort  also  with  those  from  otber 
dioceses.  Every  student  chooses,  at  discretion,  the  companions  with  whom  he  will  take 
ms  wallis  or  exercises,  and  the  authorities  of  the  house  scarcely  ever  know  with  whom  he 
associates.  Students  from  the  same  neighbourhood,  county,  or  diocese,  or  who  were  for- 
merly at  the  same  school,  or  otherwise  well  ac<iuainted,  and  friends,  before  they  came  to 
Maynooth,  and  who  are  soon  to  return  for  life  together  to  the  same  districts  again  wiU 
naturally  wish  to  mamtwn  these  early  connexions,  and  often  associate  with  each  other. 
But  while  there  is  probably  no  student  in  Maj-nooth  who  does  not  associate  with  several 
students  Irom  other  dioceses  than  his  own,  there  are  constantly  some  students  who  seldom 
or  never  choose  their  companions  from  their  own  diocese. 

_ 17.  Does  the  practice  prevail  of  students  from  the  same  diocese  associating  together  - and 
IS  it  encouraged  by  the  authorities  ?-  The  practice  prevails,  but  only  as  far  as  I have  stated, 
iiie  students  choose  for  themselves  their  own  companions,  without  any  restriction  or  sug- 
gestion  ivliatever.  The  actual  result  is,  that  tliey  usually  walk  witli  tliose  of  their  oivu 
dioceses  at  some  one  or  other  of  the  hours  of  recreation,  with  some  of  their  class-feUows 
not  trom  their  own  dioceses  at  another,  and  at  other  hours  of  recreation,  witli  comiianions, 

-1  could  not  say  how  selected,  unless  by  mere  taste  and  choice. 

18.  How  do  you  distinguish  the  hours  of  recreation  ?— The  principal  times  of  recreation 
are  alter  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper,  after  classes,  &c. 

J.T  hour  do  they  walk  in  dioceses,  and  at  what  hoim  do  tliey  mix  generally  witli 

tJie  stiidents  r As  far  as_I  know,  they  associate  with  persons  from  the  same  dioceses 
principally  aiter  dinner ; witli  their  class-fellows  after  their  first  lecture,  at  half-past  eleven; 
witb  others  from  the  same  class,  or  the  same  diocese,  orneitlier,  after  breakfast;  and  after 
supper  with  others  whom  they  choose  Hkewise,  without  reference  to  dioceses  or  classes, 
lo  prevent  disappointments  they  agree  to  meet  and  walk  with  each  other  at  these  daily 
oorntynni,,,.,  Stated  times  ot  I'ccreation,  so  that  the  same  three,  or  four,  or  five  companions  wallc  together 

according  to  appoint-  at  the  same  hours,  except  after  supper,  when  I understand  they  have  commonly 

luent  after  supper,  diilerent  sets  ot  companions  for  difl'erent  nights,  and  thus  not  rarely  associate  at  this  hour 
ot  recreation  with  as  many  as  twenty  companions  during  the  seven  nights  of  the  week, 
ihese  observations,  however,  are  applicable  only  to  these  stated  daily  hours  of  recreation, 
and  even  to  these  only,  as  as  regards  those  students  who  spend  tliem  only  in  walking 
roimd  the  grounds  and  corridors  or  cloisters.  At  other  exercises  and  amusements,  on  the 
pubhc  walks  outside  tlie  College,  at  tlie  exti-a  times  of  relaxation  on  Wednesdays  and  other 
days,  there  are  usually  no  compaiiions  previously  selected,  but  every  student  associates  with 
tliose  who  may  be  disposed  to  join  in  tlie  same  amusement,  or  whom  accident  may  bring  in 
lus  way. 

or'dis  + enough  to  state  whether  the  practice  of  confining  their  associations 

couraged  by  College  stuclcnts  ot  the  Same  dioceses  is  encouraged  by  tlie  authorities  of  the  CoUege  ’—The 
jvuthorities.  authorities  oi  the  College  have  given  neither  encoui'agement  nor  discouragement  to  the 

practice,  if  such  a practice  can  be  properly  said  to  exist  at  all,  but  have  left  entii-ely  to 
the  choice  of  the  students  to  select  each  his  own  companions.  They  would  wish,  it  is  true, 
the  students,  particularly  the  more  inexperienced  and  ductile,  to  keep  company  with  those 
from  whose  conversation  and  example  they  could  derive  improvement,  and  would  regi’et 
that  a student  should  habitually  shun  such  companions,  through  levity,  or  eccentricity  of 


Association  with 
different  companions 
at  different  periods 
of  recreation,  viz., 
co-diooosans  after 
dinner;  class-fellows 
after  first  lecture ; 
indiscriminately 
after  breakfast 
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Aaradei,  through  ill-temper,  or  a disrelish  for  improving  conversation  or  clerical  habits 
Hit  appem-ed  that  it  was  from  such  feelings  a student  never  associated  with  his  oltst 
fnends  and  acquaintances  from  the  same  diocese  or  school,  and  particularly  if  the  person 
being  himself  unpromising  selected  others  of  a less  commendable  characti  for  his  co  “ 

pamons,  the  authorities,  if  they  happened  to  Imow  it,  would  not  think  so  favourably  of  him 

and  would  discourage  such  associations.  uuiauiy  oimm, 

21.  How  did  the  practice  grow  np  of  the  students  selecting  the  hour  after  dinner  for 
meetmgm  dioceses  ?-lf  the  question  imply  a belief  that  all  the  students  ofTe  same 
diocese  are  accustomed  to  walk  togetlier  in  one  party,  it  is  entirely  unfounded  n SS 
each  company  consists  of  from  two  to  five  persons.  I can  see  a reason  why  they  generaO  v 
censor  with  some  of  their  class-fellows  after  lecture,  but  I know  no  reasoil  why  it  is  more 
generally  after  dinner  than  after  brealifast,  that  the  gi-eater  number  of  them  prefer  to  asso 
dale  with  some  of  tlieir  old  acquamtaucos  from  the  same  diocese. 

22.  Theuthe  prnctioe  now  exists,  not  by  any  rule,  but  by  some  tradition  of  tlie  Collene 

mle°r“theTubje^  ^Imre  imvei 

“ stadent  frequently  quitted  those  of  his  own  diocese  and 
associated  after  dinner  with  others  who  were  not  his  own  diocesans  ?_I  do  not  recoUeci  that 
I ever  heard  any  remmks  made  on  the  matter,  though  it  is  a case  which  I have  no  doubt 
must  be  at  all  times  of  frequent  occurrence.  uouot 

24.  If  it  has  been  stated  that  such  a practice,  ii  persevered  in,  would  lead  to  a refusal 
of  Orders,  that  is  not  quite  a correct  representation  of  the  fact  ?-^Certaiiily  not 
2o.  ^-e  yon  aware  of  any  student  having  been  at  aU  rebuked  by  any  of  the  authorities 
of  the  College,  for  havmg  cousorted  with  persons  not  of  his  own  diocese?-!  arno“  nor 

26.  It  has  been  stated  to  the  Commissioners  that  if,  after  dinner,  a student  was  seen 
wallmig  witli  a student  from  mother  diocese,  the  monitor  woidd  point  it  oS  to  him  ?-I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saymg  that  I never  knew  a monitor  in  Maynooth  to  do  any  mch  L 
The  statement  must  be  unfounded.  It  is  impossible  to  walk  among  the  stLmts  afS 
.liiiiier  without  meetmg  several  such  c.ases  ; they  constantly  fall  under  my  Zi  pL„n„l 
observation,  and  m no  one  mstanee  did  I ever  reprove  the  parties  ' 

exist  “ ‘0  yon  ?-I  never  heard  of  it ; it  does  not 

28.  Perhaps  the  practice  is  one  that  would  come  more  under  the  cognizance  of  the  dean 
than  under  your  own  ?-If  the  dean  found  fault  with  it,  and  thought  it  flatter  Cwhich  a 

dioZeZto  Z with  thZ  Jr  ® “ ®“on‘7>‘0  associated  with  persons  not  of  his  own 

mocese,  and.  not  %uth  those  of  his  own,  unless  there  were  some  circumstance  such  as 

0“'  JZLCtZuZ  MronThttTcio'Z 

favourably  of  SZ  Sif  Z iZ  onstancy  of  oharaeter,  I woidd  think  less 

JifeenU^ZofueS  “ "'u  1“  f tio  ot-'aleiats  coming  from 

33.  Have  ^ vmi  advantageous  than  otherwise  ?— Decided^. 

Mente  lLZZZ  themT  “ »ny  ooilege  in  which  the  professors  dine  with  the 
been  in  Z with  them  in  some  portion  of  tliem  daily  religious  exercise? — I have  not 

students'  Litln  MavnooS  Pi-ofessors  dine  witli  the 

of  toe  mlZZZ°:Zctrof  SS°“  “ *’'®  “ 

M.  Yon  were  educated  at  Maynooth,  were  you  not?— Yes 
bare  tots;  , “r.*’°®"  m'"T  ?_Yes  ; I was  educated  at  Maynooth,  and 

I lliink,  cont  ZeZ’utilXe°C  ®?  '®“t  ’ °“8“®"Y.«"ed  there  also  together.  This  system, 

Wll  as  the  ptZLoZof  flS  ®°“f?  ““"“'““bly  enlarged,  when  the  Trustees  as 
abolish  tliat  ?,  College,  I beheve,  unanimously  thought  it  expedient  to 

i c system  which  still  prevails.  ^ " 

^la  the  change  talce  place  in  your  time  ?— No. 

inciuaseZ,  fso^o'ZZnZoZS  Z®  luneh 

change  was  effected  ’ ^ it  was  on  either  of  these  two  occasions  the 

ZdiraZntZsZfvZi-,nrtf  tbe  system  suggested  would  he  attended 

'line  with  the  students  J,  T — a system  of  this  land,  that  the  professors  would 
tile  students  and  30m  m some  of  their  religious  exercises,  which  they  perfom 

2ff 


20l/i  Oitoher,  1803. 

Very  Kev. 

L.  F.  "Renehau,  d.i>.. 
President. 


Whetlier  violation  of 
practice  would  be 
remarked. 


Would  not  lead  to  s 
refusal  of  orders. 


Have  not  heard  of  a 
monitor  animadvert- 
ing upon  violation  of 
practice. 


But  perseverance  in 
such  violation  would 
be  considered  a 
peculiarity. 


Fusion  hetTi'con  stu- 
dents from  diflbrent 
parts  of  Ireland  ad- 
vantageous. 


Suggestion  of 
professors  joining  it 
religious  exercises. 
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MAYNOOTH  COMMISSIOJf. 


20tfe  October, 1855. 

liT 

Very  Rev. 

L.  I’.  Renehan,  d.d., 
President. 


Objections  to  the 
proposal  that  profes- 
sors and  pupils 
should  take  their 
meals  together. 


■Whetlicr  professors 
take  any  part  in  dis- 
cipline of  College. 


Duties  as  to  discipline 
imposed  on  profes- 
sors by  Statutes. 


Wlicthcr  it  would  be 
considered  an  impro- 
priety for  professors 
to  visit  the 
students  in  their 
rooms. 


"Would  be  considered 
singular. 


daily ; or  do  you  consider  that  those  two  matters  would  tend  to  injure  the  discipline  of  the 
house?— I think  tliat  their  union  in  some  of  the  daily  religious  exercises  could  not  have 
any  such  effect,  and  in  point  of  fact  they  do  so  unite  every  day.  But  their  dming  together, 
I think,  would  not  be  an  improvement. 

38.  'Would  the  dining  together,  do  you  think,  he  injurious  to  discipline  ?— I think  it 
would  rather  have  that  tendency. 

39.  In  what  way,  and  from  what  cause? — From  the  different  avocations,  condition,  and 
ages  of  the  professors  and  students ; from  the  difference,  though  not  very  great,  of  their 
treatment  and  service  at  table  ; from  the  gradually  growing  effects  of  the  mevitable  viola- 
tion of  the  common  refectory  discipline  by  strangers,  who  may  sometimes  visit  and  accept 
hospitality  in  the  College  ; from  the  want  of  space  to  accommodate  py  additional  number 
in  our  refectory ; and  from  other  such  causes.  In  the  self-denying  discipline  of  Maynooth, 
and  other  ecclesiastical  colleges,  silence  is  strictly  maintained  t^oughout  the  whole  time 
of  dinner,  and  every  thing  avoided  that  might  unnecessarily  distract  attention  from  the 
Scriptures,  and  other  instructive  hooks,  which  are  then  publicly  read.  The  utmost  fidelity 
is  expected  from  the  students  in  the  observance  of  this  rule,  as  well  as  punctuality  in  the 
times  of  coming  to  and  leaving  the  hall;  in  a total  abstinence  from  wine  and  such  liquors 
within  the  College,  except  on  two  festivals  of  the  year,  &c.,  &c.  These  and  other  similai- 
refectory  usages  enter  into  the  system  at  Maynooth,  designed  to  store  the  young  ecclesiastic’s 
mind  wdth  knowledge,  and  to  raise  him  to  exalted  virtues.  The  professors  went  themselves 
through  the  whole  com-se  of  this  system  formerly,  hut  they  have  since  had  to  conform 
to  other  habits,  and  the  customs  of  society.  Strangers  in  these  countries  would  find  it 
intolerable,  and  neither  would  nor  could  observe  it.  The  students  feeling  that  silence  was 
not  maintained — that  older  people,  detained,  perhaps,  by  their  special  duties,  were  not  quite 
exact  in  attending  at  the  bell— that  the  professors  did  not  observe  tlie  rule  laid  down  for 
the  students,  “ne  quicquara  peculiare  in  mensa  aut  alia  quaciimque  re  usurpent” — might 
lose  half  their  respect  for  their  nile,  and,  considering  their  numbers,  discipline  might 
suffer  serious  injury. 

40.  Does  any  thing  else  occur  to  you,  except  what  you  have  stated,  that  would  he  likely 
to  be  injurious  in  that  practice  ?— Nothing  else  particularly,  just  now. 

41 . Do  the  professors  take  any  part  at  all  in  the  discipline  of  the  College ; for  instance, 
if  they  witnessed  any  breach  of  discipline,  would  they  have  authority  to  notice  it  by  com- 
municating it  to  one  of  the  officers  specially  charged  with  tlie  discipline  of  the  College  ?— 
To  notice  it  so  would  require  no  authority ; and  though  it  did,  then-  authority  would  not  he 
in  any  case  questioned. 

42.  Have  they  any  authority  ? — They  have  a great  deal ; but  no  authority  would  be 
requisite  for  the  matter  specified  ; any  person  could  do  it. 

43.  Have  they  any  more  authority  than  you  have  specified? — They  have  much  implied 
in,  an<l  naturally  resulting  from  their  office  and  position,  which  they  are  expected  to  exert, 
when  occasion  requires,  in  support  of  discipline  and  order.  But  they  have  extensive 
authority  in  their  classes,  and  over  their  respective  pupils. 

44.  But  out'  of  their  classes  have  they  any  authority  ? — Yes  ; I do  not  know  that  they 
have  any  formal  authority,  explicitly  conveyed  by  the  letter  of  a statute,  for  our  Statutes 
scarcely  ever  allude  to  authority,  unless  as  implied  by  duties  ; but  they  have  that  influence 
and  authority  which  would,  in  no  case,  he  questioned,  and -which  would  he  practically  of  the 
same  kind  as  the  deans  usually  exercise.  The  professors  are  not  chai-ged  with  the  obHga- 
tion  of  looldng  after  discipline,  in  its  several  details  ; but  the  Statutes  (cap.  v,,  s.  5,  and 
cap.  xii.,  s.  5),  impose  upon  them  some  duties  relating  to  discipline  in  matters  of  much 
importance,  and  in  very  comprehensive  tenns. 

45.  Would  it  he  deemed  a proper  thing  for  a professor  to  perform  that  part  of  the  duty 
of  the  clean  which  consists  in  visiting  the  students’  rooms,  in  visiting  them  while  in  the 
study  halls,  and  in  keeping  an  eye  upon  their  conduct  while  there,  but  not  in  class  ?— 
Those  ai’c  onerous  duties,  which  it  would  not  be  expected  that  a professor  would  volunteer 
to  perform,  and  probably  lie  would  be  deemed  rather  singular  if  he  did  so  without  some 
necessity  or  weighty  cause. 

40.  The  question  is  not  whether  it  would  he  too  onerous  for  a professor,  hut  whether,  if 
he  did  it,  he  would  he  considered  as  improperly  transgressing  his  functions  ? — I cannot  say 
transgi’essing  liis  functions;  but  be  would  be  going  beyond  his  duties,  and  taking  upon 
himself  laborious  and  irksome  functions  which  he  is  not  bound  nor  expected  to  perform. 

47.  Would  it  he  regarded  as  an  impropriety,  and  as  interfering  with  tlie  duty  of  tlie 
deans  ? — With  respect  to  its  interference  with  -the  authority  of  the  deans,  so  far  I think  no 
inipropnoty  would  be  committed. 

48.  My  question  was  whether  his  doing  so  would  be  regarded  in  the  College  among  the 

superiors  as  an  improqier  assumption  of  duty  and  authority,  which  is  not  cast  upon  him  by 
the  rules  of  the  College  ? — I understood  the  former  question  to  be  a little  different  from  tins 
last.  On  either  I never  heard  !Uiy  superior  express  any  opinion ; hut  I think  the  superim's 
would  not  complain  of  any  improper  assumption  of  their  authonty  by  the  professors  who 
would  do  so.  But  the  students,  perhaps,  might  comiilain,  particularly  of  such  visits  to  their 
rooms  and  halls  ; the  superiors  would  not,  at  all  events,  expect  it,  and  perhaps  might  deem 
it  indiscreet,  imprudent,  and  not  desirable,  as  far  as  regards  the  rooms  and  halls  ; and 
am  confident  they,  and  every  body  else,  would  consider  it  an  indication  of  a singular  an 
very  peculiar  taste.  . j +i  v 

49.  In  fact  tlie  rule  of  the  College  confers  upon  them  no  direct  authority,  and  t ei 
assuming  it  would  he  regarded  as  a peculiarity  of  taste  ? — It  certainly  -would  he  regar  e 
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in  that  light,  as  far  as  relates  to  their  visiting  the  haUs  and  private  rooms,  and,  perhaps,  2Qih  OcioUr,  1803. 

also  to  any  hahitually  vigilant  supervision  of  the  students’  conduct;  but  in  matters  comprised 

under  the  Statutes  referred  to,  or  happening,  misought  for,  to  fall  under  observation,  it  ^ 

would  be  regarded  as  meritorious  or  obhgatory,  thatthe  professors  should  actively  co-operate  j'.  Ke^hMvit.D., 

to  the  maintenance  of  discipline.  President. 

50.  Wih  you  be  good  enough  to  refer  to  the  fifth  chapter  in  the  Statutes  upon  the  duties  Duty  of  professors  to 
of  the  professors,  and  read  what  it  states  upon  the  subject  of  the  duties  of  tlie  professors  ? 

—“Let  the  professors  uniformly  and  scrupulously  observe  the  time  appointed  for  their  ' 
duties ; let  it  be  their  care  to  have  tlieir  pupils  modest  and  docile ; let  them  not  conceal 
such  as  are  remarkable  for  talent,  dulness,  or  sloth,  from  the  President,  who  is  to  apprize 
the  dean  of  such  circumstance.” 

51.  Does  the  professor  by  that  seem  to  be  at  all  intrusted  or  charged  with  the  duty  of  Refers  to  tiieir  con- 
maintaining  disciphne  ? — He  does  with  regard  to  his  pupils,  and  more  particularly  in  his 
lecture-hall;  hut  I think  not  with  tlie  maintenance  of  discipline  generally. 

52.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  turn  to  the  fourth  chapter,  relating  to  the  deans  ? — This 
chapter  enumerates  tlie  many  duties  and  obligations  of  the  deans  with  reference  to  the 
maintenance  of  discipline  ; but  makes  explicit  mention  of  then.’  authority  or  right  only  in 
one  case,  where  they  are  commanded  to  perform  a duty  disagreeable  in  itself,  and  interfering, 
perhaps  disagreeably,  with  tlie  feelings  and  wishes  of  the  students.  The  expressions  tliere 
used,  eodemqiio  Praises  et  Propreeses  jure,  show  that  the  President  is  vested  witli  a similar 
light,  though  it  is  not  explicitly  mentioned  in  the  chapter  relating  to  his  office,  simply 
because  its  performance  is  not  imposed  upon  him  as  a duty,  nor  ordinarily  expected  from 
him.  The  professors,  too,  have  an  authority  for  the  promotion  of  good  order  similarly 
imphed  in  their  position  and  office,  though  expressly  mentioned  only  when  some  definite 
duty  of  obligation  is  enj  oined.  This  analogy  rather  confirms  my  impression  that  the  para- 
graph just  read  from  the  fifth  chapter  refers  to  an  obligation  of  the  professor  with  regard 
to  his, own  class  and  pupils,  ratlier  than  to  the  discipline  generally  through  the  College. 

53.  At  the  same  time  would  you  conceive,  if  a professor  casually  saw  any  thing  goiug  propriety  of  a profea- 
on  that  he  did  not  approve  of  in  the  conduct  of  any  of  the  students,  that  it  would  be  a duty  sor_  noticing  any 
beyond  his  functions  to  take  notice  of  it  ? — Certainly  not;  nay  I think  every  body  would  taMn*g  pkee^under 
expect,  if  a professor  saw  not  a mere  httle  trifling  breach  of  discipline,  but  any  considerable  lus  eyes, 
disorder,  that  he  would  discountenance  and  prevent  it ; and  if  lie  thought  proper  even  to 

reprove  the  students,  his  authority  would  not  he  (juestioned,  and  his  conduct  would  be 
justly  commended.  When  a professor,  myself,  I have  done  so  whenever  a case  arose,  ivhich 
I cannot  say  was  very  fi'equent ; and  I as  effectually  remedied  such  little  disorders  by  the 
mere  expression  of  coimtenance,  or  other  signs  of  disapproval,  as  if  I had  been  invested 
with  the  fullest  authority  of  the  dean  or  the  President. 

54.  Do  you  think  at  present,  if  one  of  the  professore  were  to  see  any  breach  of  discipline  and  of  speaking 

on  the  part  of  any  student  in  recreation  hoiu’s,  or  in  the  galleries  at  other  times,  he  would  the^stmlcnt  i^^^^  a 

be  authorized  to  correct  and  speak  to  that  student  authoritatively  on  the  spot,  without  case. 

reference  to  the  dean  or  the  President  ? — He  would.  I think  a professor  would  have 

authority  so  to  speak  if  there  were  any  considerable  breach  of  discipline  ; as  to  small  and 

trifling  infractions,  I tliink  he  would  still  have  authority ; hut  its  exercise  would  not  be  so 

much  expected  as  if  the  violation  of  order  were  of  a more  weighty  cliaracter. 

55.  If  it  were  not  of  a very  serious  chai'acter  would  it  be  expected  that  he  should  com- 
mimicate  to  the  dean,  and  not  himself  interfere  ? — It  would  not  be  ordinarily  expected  that 
tile  professor  should  communicate  with  the  dean  about  a breach  of  discipline  that  was  not 
of  a serious  character,  whether  he  did  or  did  not  interfere  himself.  In  no  instance  that  I 
remember  did  I communicate  with  the  dean  while  I was  professor,  nor  did  a case  arise 
during  the  seven  years,  in  which  I felt  myself  called  upon  to  do  so. 

50.  Do  you  consider  tliat  there  is  any  inconvenience  arising  from  the  relative  position  -A-s  to  allcgctl  incon- 
of  the  dean  and  the  professor,  the  dean,  although  a junior,  having  a kind  of  precedence  of  of 

a professor,  however  much  he  may  he  his  senior ; so  that  a man  who  had  at  one  time  had  deaus^over  profes- 
a certain  precedence  as  a dean,  when  he  became  Professor  of  Theology  would  rather  sink 
in  point  of  station  ? — I can  see  nothing  in  all  that  to  warrant  either  surprise  or  regret.  It 
is  exactly  what  occurs  in  every  college,  lay  or  clerical;  in  every  profession;  in  every 
department  of  public  or  private  business,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.  In  all,  as  at 
Mayuooth,  the  order  of  precedence  between  persons  holding  different  offices  is  regulated 
not  by  the  age  or  standing  of  the  officers,  hut  bj’’  the  offices  they  fill.  How  often  is  not 
the  subaltern  or  cai)tain  every  way  older  than  the  colonel,  general,  or  admiral ; the  priest 
than  the  bishop;  the  attorney  than  the  lawyer,  judge,  or  chancellor;  the  squire,  baronet,  or 
baron  than  the  duke,  or  the  representative  even  of  Majesty  ? This  high  example,  or  rather 
this  very  general  principle,  is  followed  also  even  in  schools,  where  the  tutor  is  not  rai’el}’’  Nothing  strange  or 
older  than  the  principal ; and  the  chancellor,  provost,  or  rector,  is  not  always  the  officer  of  arrangentent"^'^  • 
the  greatest  age  or  standing  in  the  universities.  So  it  is  also  atMayiiooth.  The  librarian 
and  bursar,  as  well  as  the  deans,  take  precedence  of  the  professors,  and  the  professors 
themselves  take  precedence  of  each  other  not  by  their  ages  or  staniling,  but  by  the  chairs 
they  occupy.  One  of  i\\e  junior  deans  is  senior  to  all  the  Professors  of  Theology  hut  one, 
the  professor  whose  place  is  the  lowest  in  rank  is  superior  in  seniority  to  those  that  are 
highest,  and  indeed  to  almost  every  officer  in  the  College ; and  the  professor  last  appointed, 
because  Professor  of  Sacred  Scripture,  ranks  before  others  who  were  his  own  Professors  of 
Philosophy,  &c.,  several  years  ago,  and  before  some  who  were  professorsin  Maynooth  almost 
before  he  was  born.  The  office,  moreover,  of  the  deans  relates  to  duties  of  the  highest  and 
holiest  importance,  always  onerous,  and  often  so  disagreeable,  unpopular,  and  arduous,  that 

S g'H 
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MAYJS^OOTH  COMMISSION. 


20£7t  October, 

leT 

Very  Kev. 

Jj.  F.  Renehan,  d.b. 
President. 


Relation  of  profes- 
sors and  pupils  in 
lecture-room  not 
aifected  eitlior  way 
by  disconnexion  of 
professors  with 
discipline, 


As  to  professors  con- 
ducting public 
walks. 


No  sueli  case  has 
ever  occurred. 


Iniidvis.able  tliiit 
superiors  should  dine 
witli  students  on 
festival  days. 
Analogy  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  does 
not  apply. 


As  to  raising 
standard  of  educa- 
tion at  entrance. 


I think  it  very  desirable  to  maintain  as  much  as  can  he,  the  authority  and  respect  which 
they  require  for  the  public  weal  to  a very  considerable  extent.  It  was,  perhaps,  on  this 
account  that  in  Maynooth,  as  in  all  other  colleges  that  I know,  the  persons  intrusted  with 
, the  government  of  the  house  and  the  promotion  of  piety,  are  placed  in  rank  before  those 
whose  duties  are  not  so  sacred,  so  important,  nor,  perhaps,  even  so  arduous. 

57.  Do  you  think  it  is  a positive  advantage,  in  any  way,  that  the  professors  should  be 
totally  unconnected  with  the  maintenance  of  discipline  ? — I do  not.  I should  rather  say 
however,  that  the  professors  are  understood  to  take  an  interest  in  the  discipline,  and  have 
a zeal  for  its  enforcement. 

58.  Do  you  think  that  a student  under  the  present  system  feels  more  at  ease  with  the 
professor  in  the  lectm-e-room,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  the  professor’s  duty  to  control  him, 
or  to  supervise  his  conduct  ?--His  ease  in  the  lecture-room,  I think,  would  neither  be 
increased  nor  diminished  hy  the  interference  of  the  professor  in  the  enforcement  of  disci- 
pline._  The  student  is  as  much  at  ease  with  the  dean  as  he  is  witli  the  professor,  and  has 
more  intercourse  with  him.  It  is,  moreover,  the  professor’s  duty,  and  his  alone,  to  supervise 
the  conduct  of  the  students,  aud  maintain  discipline  in  the  lecture-hall;  and  if  this  super- 
vision were  extended  to  their  conduct  generally,  whatever  other  effects  the  system  might 
have,  it  would  not,  I am  confident,  interfere  with  the  delivery  of  the  lectures  by  tlie  profes- 
sors, aior  with  the  solicitude  of  the  student  to  display  his  knowledge  to  the  best  advantage. 

50_.  May  a professor  now  conduct  the  students  in  their  public  w'alks  if  he  pleases?— 
Not  in  opposition  to  the  wislies  of  the  dean,  nor  without  his  knowledge;  I am  confident, 
however,  that  the  deans  would  feel  greatly  obliged  to  a professor  who  did  so.  But  it  is 
not  expected,  because  this  is  considered  a burdensome  and  disagreeable  duty. 

OO.  Would  it  be  considered  an  improper  assumption  of  authority  if  he  did  so  ? He  is 

not  required  to  do  it.  It  is  not  any  part  of  his  duty  ; but  I doubt  w'hether  his  doing  so 
would  be  ever  looked  upon  as  an  act  of  autliority  at  all. 

61.  Would  it  be  looked  upon  as  an  assumption  of  a function,  or  a something  that  he 
ought  to  have  refrained  from  ? — I rather  tliiuk  every  body  would  imagine,  if  there  were 
not  some  special  reason,  that  he  was  doing  what  he  ought  not  to  do,  unless  at  the  request 
of  the  President  or  superiors,  and  what  would  not  be  expected  from  bim  ; but  it  would 
not  be  complained  of  as  a matter  of  jealousy,  or  au  assumption  of  authority. 

03.  Would  it  be  deemed  obtrusive? — I think  it  would  not;  but  I do  not  expect  that 
the  case  will  ever  arise. 

08.  Has  the  case  ever  arisen,  and  been  discussed  ? — Never,  to  my  knowledge  ; and  - 
hence,  I am  not  prepared  to  offer,  confidently,  any  opinion  on  the  mere  abstract  question, 
whether  or  not  the  professors  have  any  legal  authority  for  this  function  implied  in  then 
office.  But  at  the  request  of  the  President  or  the  dean  in  vacation  times,  or  when  the 
dean  was  unwell,  a professor  has  had  the  kindness  to  conduct  the  students  on  their  walks 
in  some  instances. 

*^^’9  inclined  to  think,  then,  that  the  exemption  of  the  professors  from  a greater 
participation  in  the  maintenance  of  discipline  is  rather  a privilege  ? — A privilege  perhaps 
it  might  be  called,  but  only  in  the  sense,  that  the  duty  of  maintaining  discipline  is  not 
imposed  upon  them  farther  than  I have  stated;  but  neither  is  that  duty  imposed  on  the 
students,  nor  the  duty  of  lecturing  upon  the  cleans,  which  exceptions,  however,  can  scarcely 
be  called  privileges. 

05.  No  objection  would  be  made  if  a dcan.wlien,  for  instance,  a friend  called  upon  him, 
requested  a professor  to  perform  his  dicty,  and  to  accompany  the  students  on  their  walks  ? 
— No,  if  it  occurred  but  very  seldom,  and  from  necessity. 

GO.  Yon  would  not  object  to  that  being  clone  ?— No. 

67.  He  could  not  do  it  without  your  permission  ? — No;  but  it  would  be  required  only 
because  the  dean  would  be  expected  to  do  his  own  dutj',  and  because  the  students  could 
uot  go  into  the  country  without  the  President's  permission. 

68.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  unacivisable  for  the  President  and  the  officers  of  the  Col- 
lege to  dine  in  the  hall  with  the  students  on  great  occasions — for  instance,  the  celebration 
of  certain  festivals  ? — I think  it  wonld. 

_ Gi).  You  are  aware  that  it  is  the  practice  in  the  Colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and 
with  many  other  societies,  for  the  fellows  to  dine  at  the  high  table,  are  you  not  ? — I am  ; 
but  I think  the  halls  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  accommodation  they  can  afford  to 
their  numbers, ^ and  the  discipline  there  enforced,  present  a very  striking  contrast  to  the 
hall  and  discipline  of  Maynooth.  One  row  of  tables  at  the  sides  along  the  hall  or  part 
of  it,  generally  suffices  to  dine  the  members  that  assemble  in  the  University  Colleges,  the 
centre  of  tlie  hall  being  vacant,  and  the  whole  open  to  inspection.  The  Maynooth  hall, 
although  crowded  with  tables  and  seats  around  all  its  sides,  and  across  through  the  whole 
Icirgtli  of  its  centre,  yet  affords  such  very  scanty  room  for  dining  neai’  four  hundred  stu- 
dents, that,  i^Iainly,  it  could  not  at  all  accommodate  also  tlie  professors.  The  discipline 
also  in  the  Universities  at  and  after  dinner.  I need  scarcely  saj’,  differs  veiy  widely  from 
that  which  is  observed  at  Majuiooth;  and  hence,  too,  a custom,  though  of  old  prevailing 
in  the  former,  might  not  be  desirable  in  the  latter. 

70.  You  think  that  it  would  be  desirable  rather  to  diminish  the  number  in  that  one  hall 
at  Maynooth  ? — Y'^es ; it  is  already  rather  too  much  crowded. 

71.  Should  you  see  any  difficulty  in  raising  the  standard  of  education  necessaiy  for 
admission  into  the  College  of  Maynooth  ? — I have  already  expressed  myself  very  hesitat- 
ingly as  to  the  prudence  of  raising  the  standard  of  admission.  I see  some  reason  to  fear 
that  if  the  standard  were  raised,  the  places  in  College  should  often  be  left  vacant,  and 
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that  consideraWemcoiivcnienoewonMrestJt,  particularly  to  those  districts  which  stand 
most  in  need  of  the  advantages  M’hich  Maynooth  suijplies. 

72.  But  the  great  deficiency  being  found  to  be  in  the  preliminary  English  studies 

would  It  m your  opmion  he  rery  diificult  for  those  districts  to  make  increased  prorision 
for  the  prelnninary  English  education  ?— 1 should  consider  it  easier  to  improve  in  that 
respect  than  m others.  ^ 

73.  Por  mstance,  tliat  more  care  should  be  taken  as  to  grammar,  and  as  to  writing  and 
as  to  spelhng  1 — Yes  ; so  much  would  appear  to  me  a very  moderate  demand. 

74.  And  a familiarity  with  good  models  of  English  composition  7_Yes 

75.  These,  you  ai-e  of  ophiion,  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  hitroduce  into  almost  anv 
preparatory  school  ?— No,  it  would  not  be  difficult,  unless  too  high  a standard  of  profi- 
ciency 111  coinposition  were  ngoroiisly  enforced.  Por,  in  districts  unprovided  with  good 
prepm-atory  schools,  there  might  bo  found  sometimes  a good  deal  of  difllciiltr  in  procuring 
a sufficient  number  of  candidates  weU  qualified  to  stand  a rigorous  test  in  that  depart- 

^ too  highly  in  that  as  in  any  other  depai'tment,  the 

dilhculties  of  qiiahhcation  for  admission  might  be  also  too  much  increased 

76  Do  you  consider  it  veiy  desirable,  as  fai-  as  possible,  that  all  these  preliminary  parts 

of  education  should  he  pretty  well  advanced  before  a young  man  came  to  Maynooth  7 

I thmk  It  very  desirable,  more  partienlaidy  in  the  English  department.  I should  feel  less 
(hfflculty  in  raismg  the  standard  m that  way  than  in  any  other,  and  I tliink  it  comes  more 
easdy  within  ftc  reach  of  the  remoter  districts  to  improve  the  preparatory  education  in 
the  mere  English  department  than  iii  the  Latin  and  Greek  classics 

77.  You  couM  more  easily  nndertalee  to  supply  the  deficiencies  that  existed  in  the 

classical  eclucatioii  witliin  your  own  walls  ? Yes. 

78.  You  might  make  some  exercise  in  English  composition  a preliminary  pai-t  of  your 
entrance  comse,  might  you  not  ?— Yes ; I think  that  might  be  clone. 

7‘J.  Would  not  that  he  an  improvement  ?— If  a high  class  of  composition  were  expected 
as  necessary,  it  would  increase  the  difficulty  very  much. 

“Ml  gi-ammatioal  composition,  I presume,  you  would  not  think 
too  high?— Certainly  not  ; I see  no  re.ason  to  object  to,  at  least,  so  imioh. 

81.  llo  you  tlimfc  that  it  w-ould  give  great  encouragement  to  the  study  of  English  if  it 
Ac'w nisisted  that  cveiy  student,  who  was  not  very  competent  iii  English, 

itire  rim™  s’™!?  Class,  taking  care  to  make  the  examination 

more  iigoi  ous  m English  for  those  who  aspired  to  a higher  class  ?— I think  it  would 

fmS;  rt  ‘ Tlia-o  is  no  examination  in  EngHsh 

m n 1 “f  ‘“Dslation  from  Greek  and  Latin,  and  a narrative  in  history 

loweri  '‘'“"S'  of  English  that  would  now  emable  a man  to  ento  the 

-Y«  rtf  mWl  "S  equally  enable  him  to  enter  the  Logic  Class,  would  it  not? 

Pals  r p happen  that  the  candidate  less  advanced  in  Greek  and  Latin  would  know 
kuL?7  “f  ri  ° ‘™sI«tioii.  and,  so  far  at  leash 

entering  the  Tm*  cS  *>®  rt<l"ra<i  os  a qualification  iniupcmahle  for 

entering  the  Logic  Glass  than  would  be  so  required  for  admission  to  Hiimanitv. 

SeneMl  “i™s°^-'°  “ “S’'  “ '>0®®  'on,  is  it  not  ?— 

llime  of  ‘■''™  suggested  of  bracketing  two  or 

W “otso  of  logiorso  that 

-I  doiffit  siould  go  hand  in  hand,  the  same  student  being  for  two  years  in  each  ? 

eerie  rirtLrj  “S’*  'vl>' hen  tlie  clnmge  would  be  an  improy“emeiit.  In  colleges  for 
ri  teSed  as  afr  Coofiiieiit  generally,  tlie  same  lystem 

seniiratc  cnm  se  * Moynooth,  namely,  logic,  metaphysics,  and  ethics  are  studied'’ as  a 
Timfh  ’ S ,'n>othematics  and  physios,  which  are  united  togetlier  also 
seems  to  SI  '’'T  '‘’*'1  l"'0™lence  of  the  practice  in  such  coUeges 

eom-se  conSfnl  f fo’""'®'®  host  for  clerical  students.  In  that  system  each 

eridence  —1  ! ‘l!  ood  subject  to  similar  argument  and 

cliaractei’  ® | ‘ f'  “““h  ™nety  as  is  reqimnd  by  students  of  serious,  tlioughtful 

elassa  id'stu^l  ■fhS  ond  hour  of  study  tends  directly  as  a preparation  for  the®next 
■oindin  a S^rit  I ? ri  hoohoimory  knowledge  is  always  lively  and  fresh,  and  the 
jcutliful  BtndeiriW^  li  ‘eoifs.  I feai-,  to  distract  the 

»n  opposite  n«  w S ‘“P>"  ’'■fuoh  are  not  only  of  a totally  different 

stadies  can  ! p,  1,“  h' “f'SbgPted  by  different  kinds  of  evidence.  What 

Malhemafe  iolic  117  ''?’  ™ 'oofteting  than  those  of  metaphysics  and 

ffligenflv  the  iTn  astronomy,  psychology  and  mechaiiies  or  mensm-ation.  The  more 
f' tile  one  in  the  morning,  the  less  iiiehned  is  he! 
eveninv  A mm  I “"f.f''™'  “f  his  mind,  for  the  study  of  tlie  other  in  the 

dispiPliMriiomtelv  h 7™*^  ‘ students  would  divide  their  attention  very 

t«c,  would  annll  hi7°'lf  departments,  and  each,  according  to  his  inclination  and 
The  taste  fo!  7 *i°°  ‘he  one,  and  too  much  neglect  the  other, 

iswrient  at  llavlmth^h  Philosophy  is  generally  so  much  more 

fear  very  miich  lh  ?V!l  ‘“f  I ““‘hematics  and  natural  pliilosophy,  I should 

WnklblncXlted  4 7 s^ggistod  system  were  adopted  there,  the  latter  department 
“seW,  and  f™I  g''s“ter  number  of  students  would  think  it  more 

‘he  study  of  mor“l  h?°'“h'  ° “ ®'P™P™‘“““*'  P“'‘  »f  the  two  yeai-s  to 


20/;t  Oclohcr,  ISiOS. 

Very  Kev. 

L.  F.  Eeneh.m, 
President. 


Desirable  to  raise  tlie 
standard  in  English. 


More  rigorous  exa- 
mination for  liiglicr 
classes. 


Suggested  combina- 
tion of  logic  and 
natural  piiilusopliy 
classes. 


Such  combination 
inexpedient  iu  tlic 
opinion  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  Ills  reasons. 
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19. 

Vary  Kcr. 

L.  li'.  Renelian,  b.d.. 
President. 

Objections  to  present 
iystem. 


Sagsested  proposal 
•would  not  be  an 
improvement,  and 
why. 


8C.  'Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  consider  two  mconveniences  which  seem  to  arise 
under  the  present  system : the  study  of  mathematics  is  dropped  at  the  end  of  the  rhetoric 
year  whilst  the  student  is  in  the  class  of  logic,  metaphysics,  and  ethics,  to  be  resumed 
when  he  enters  upon  the  physics  year,  there  being,  therefore,  a break  of  one  year  in  the 
study  of  mathematics.  Again,  the  study  of  language  and  of  philosophy  as  dropped  at  the 
end  of  the  logic  year,  during  the  time  that  the  student  is  in  the  class  of  physics,  to  he 
resumed,  in  some  form  or  other,  with  a different  application,  when  he  commences  the  first 
class  of  theology ; so  that,  in  fact,  at  present  there  is  an  alternative  break  or  want  of 
continuation  in  the  two  studies,  from  which  it  would  appear,  that  when  he  has  to  resume 
the  study  of  mathematics  in  the  year  of  physics,  and  the  study  of  pliiiosophy,  as  applied 
to  divine  things  in  moral  theology,  he  again  has  to  get  up  what  he  has  forgotten,  to  a 
certain  extent.  That  is  one  inconvenience.  The  other  is,  that  the  curriculum  of 
philosophy  appears  to  be  too  comprehensive  to  he  mastered  effectively  in  a single  year. 
In  the  same  way  the  curriculum  of  physics  seems,  likewise,  too  comprehensive  to  be 
mastered  in  a single  year ; and  it  has  been  suggested,  that  by  spreading  them  over  two 
years,  the  student  would  have  more  time  to  master  the  whole  of  those  subjects,  and  that 
the  concurrent  studies  would  not  clash  with,  or,  in  any  way,  impede  the  progress  of  the 
student.  Upon  a careful  consideration  of  the  matter,  is  your  expeiience  favourable  to,  or 
adverse  to,  the  view  which  is  now  suggested  ? — It  does  not  appear  to  me,  tliat  a student 
would  be  better  able  in  the  half  of  two  years  to  get  tlirough  a certain  quantity  of  business 
than  in  the  whole  of  one.  If  the  logic  course  be  now  too  large  for  one  year,  and  the 
physics  com-se  too  lai-ge  for  another  year,  I think  the  same  two  courses,  read  concurrently, 
would  be  too  large  for  two  years.  The  other  alleged  inconvenience,  from  a supposed 
greater  break  in  the  study  of  moral  philosophy,  languages,  and  sciences  in  the  present 
than  in  the  suggested  system,  seems  to  me  not  much  weightier.^  In  the  present  system 
the  study  of  moral  philosophy  suffers  no  interruption  whatever ; it  occupies  the  student  s 
continuous  undivided  attention  during  one  yeai-,  after  which  it  is  not  again  resumed ; for, 
theology  is  altogether  a different  science,  a different  sort  of  study,  much  less  the  applica- 
tion to  divine  things  of  mere  unenlightened  reason,  than  of  Sacred  Scriptm’e,  councils,  and 
positive  laws,  with  the  commentaries  tliereon.  Nor  is  there,  in_  the_  present  system,  a 
break  in  the  study  of  any  language.  "VVhat  is  called  an  interruption  is  only  the  interval 
between  tlie  study  of  French  and  the  study  of  Iiisli,  two  languages  so  utterly  foreign  to 
each  other  in  vocabulary,  construction,  characters,  and  grammar,  that  they  ought  not  to  be 
united ; and  that  if  the  present  interval  were  doubled  or  ti’ebied,  it  might  produce  an  ideal 
interruption,  hut,  in  my  opinion,  not  a particle  of  inconvenience.  The  suggested  alteration 
of  system  would,  moreover,  neither  increase,  nor  diminish,  nor  alter  tliis  interval  which 
would  still  subsist  tlie  same,  and  at  tlie  same  time,  between  the  termination  of  French  witli 
the  first  year  of  philosophy',  and  the  commencement  of  Irish  with  the  second  year  of 
divinity.  The  study  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  is  also  less  broken  or 
interrnptcd,  and  with  much  less  inconvenience  in  our  present  system,  than  in  the  othen 
For,  first,  there  is,  altogether,  only  one  break,  and  whatever  inconvenience  might  msult 
therefrom,  is  more  than  obviated  by  some  classes  of  revision,  which  not  only  refresh,  but 
extend  and  more  deeply  engrave  the  knowledge  previously  acquired,  and  which,  though 
there  were  no  interruption,  would  he  very  expedient.  During  the  whole  of  the  year 
especially  devoted  to  science,  the  student’s_  attention  is  fixed  undivuledly  upon  it— no 
other  weighty  studies  are  allowed  to  come  into  rivalry  or  collision  with  it ; and  between 
the  time  when  he  revises  algebra  and  geometry,  or  learns  plane  and  spherical  trigonometiy, 
and  tlie  latest  time  at  which  lie  has  to  apply  them  in  learning  the  higher^  branches  ot 
mathematics  or  physics,  not  more  than  eight  or  nine  months  intervene,  during  which  ne 
has  been  constantly  applying  those  branches  to  others,  and  at  the  end  of  which  he  knows 
that  he  is  to  be  examined  on  the  one  as  well  as  the  other.  But  if  the  two  coiuses  be 
braced  together,  and  read  concurrently,  there  will  he  a break  every  day  of  the  two  years, 
a break,  too,  which,  however  short,  must  inconveniently  distract  and  divide  the  students 
attention,  keep  tlie  current  of  his  thoughts  in  a perpetual  zigzag,  and  daily  tmm  him  away 
from  mathematics,  indeed,  from  one  study  and  the  other,  just  when  his  curiosity  has  been 
enlivened,  and  he  has  warmed  to  his  work.  Every  day,  at  a fixed  hour,  he  must  dismiss  ironi 
his  mind  the  wliole  train  of  ideas  belonging  to  one  course,  to  attend  only  to  those  of  anoUiei , 
he  must  dismiss,  say,  the  measurement  of  solids,  to  attend  to  the  rules  of  syllogisms , or, 
perhaps,  astronomy,  to  turn  to  metaphysics ; or,  perhaps,  give  up  weighing  the  great 
principles  of  ethics,  in  order  to  resume  the  lesson  he  had  similarly  interniptecl  the  lay 
before  in  optics  or  galvanism.  Again,  the  interval  between  the  leaniing  ot  the  eai-ue 
branches  of  mathematics,  and  their  application  to  the  higher  and  to  physics, 
not  as  at  present,  between  a few  weeks  and  a feiv  months,  but  between  one  and  lour  y • 
For  trigonometry  the  interval  would  average  one  year;  for  geometry,  two;  lor  aigebu, 
three  years ; and  these  interruptions  would  be  not  mere  breaks  in  the  outline  or  ex  ei 
view  of  a system,  hut  practical  obstructions  to  the  progress  of  the  student,  who 
to  have  these  earlier  branches  fresh  in  his  memoiy,  and  ready  at  his  caJl  while  he  s i 
the  higher  branches,  for  most  of  which  the  application  of  the  others  is  necessary. 

87.  Bearing  in  mind  what  you  stated  as  to  the  continual  application  of  geoine  J , 
algebra  in  the  higher  branches,  does  not  it  appear  to  you  that  the  gap  in  the  study 
ing  to  your  present  system,  is  lilcely  to  produce  a failure  of  memory  as  to  ^ 
studies  ? — No  ; I need  not  repeat  what  has  been  so  often  stated  in  our  visitation  i p > 
and  I presume  in  some  of  the  answers  to  “ Paper  C.  20,”  that  a rension  ol  alge 
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geometiy  immediately  precedes  the  study  of  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics  and  iOihOctoier,  1853, 
physics ; but  moreover,  I was  observing,  tiiat  tlie  gap  would  be  greater  in  tlie  other  system. 

At  present  the  gi-eatest  possible  interval  between  the  formal  study  of  algebra  and  its 
application  is  less  than  one  year ; in  the  other  system  it  could  never  be  less,  it  would  L, 
average  at  least  one  year  more,  and  there  would  be  an  intenniption  of  a year  and  a half,  or 
two  years,  or  more  between  the  day  on  which  the  student  read  geometiy  (it  would  be  of 
another  additional  year  for  algebra)  and  the  day  that  he  would  require  to  have  it  at  his 
fingers  ends  for  application  to  asti-onomy  and  optics.  The  interval  between  the  applica- 
tion  of  trigonoinetry  and  conic  sections  is  now  a few  weeks ; it  would  in  the  other  be  a year 
or  more,  devoted  also  to  a different  course  of  studies. 

88.  In  the  one  case  the  subject  would  be  continuously  before  him,  and  in  the  other,  it 
would  be  dismissed  from  his  mind,  and  his  attention  occupied  by  another  subject  ? — 'Yes. 

89.  In  the  course  of  physics,  would  there  be  a constant  application,  more  or  less,  of 
mathematics  ? — In  the  course  of  physics,  there  would  he,  to  some  exteut,  a frequent  appli- 
cation of  some  branches  of  mathematics. 

90.  Wni  not  that  keep  the  practice  of  mathematics  and  algebra  constantly  before  the 
mind  of  the  student  ? — I thinlc  it  mU,  to  a certain  very  limited  extent ; but  fclieir  knowledge 
will  not  he  as  fresh  after  one,  two,  or  more  years,  as  after  a few  weeks  or  months. 

91.  During  those  two  years  that  he  would  be  learning  physics,  would  he  not  be  continu- 
ally applying  mathematics? — More  or  less,  but  only  to  a small  extent.  There  are  but 
some  branches  of  mathematics,  and  but  a comparatively  few  principles  of  these,  that  are 
very  often  applied  in  the  study  of  physics. 

92.  At  present,  are  you  aware  how  much  time  is  devoted  to  chemistry,  if  there  is  any  ? — Cliomlstry—abscace 
I think  for  some  time  past  there  has  been  very  little,  if  any ; some  years  ago  there  was  nistruction  lu. 
much  more. 

93.  Does  it  occur  to  you  that  chemistry  and  geology  ought  to  be  taught  more  fully ; Gcologf. 
geology  is  not  taught  at  all,  is  it  ? — It  is  not  taught  as  a separate  department ; it  is  treated 
rather  incidentally  than  as  a matter  of  regulai*  study,  and  chiefly  in  connexion  with  the 
history  of  creation,  and  the  study  of  Sacred  Scripture. 

94.  It  is  not  taught  experimentally;  specimens  are  not  produced  No  ; there  is  no 
oppoi’tunity  ; there  is  no  museum. 

95.  Ai*e  you  able  to  state,  in  detail,  what  the  course  given  in  the  natural  philosophy  year  Course  of  natural 
is,  that  which  is  taught  by  Dr.  Gallon  ? — It  commences  with  a revision  of  algebra  and  geo-  by 

metiy,  both  of  which  the  student  had  ieai-ued  before,  each  during  one  year — 

90.  In  the  second  last  class  ? — Yes. 

97.  That  is  supposing  the  student  was  there  ? — Yes  ; practically  a student  may  be  con- 
.siclered  to  have  been  there,  for,  if  not  in  Maynooth,  his  entrance  examination  must  have 
proved  that  he  learned  these  somewhere  else.  Then  follow  in  the  course,  plane  and 
spherical  trigonometry,  conic  sections,  mechanics,  astronomy,  hydrostatics,  pneumatics, 
and  optics.  These  constitute  the  course  of  mathematics  and  physics.  The  professor, 
moreover,  treats  very  extensively  of  electiicity,  galvanism,  and  electro-magnetism,  and 
illustrates  by  an  extensive  coui-se  of  experiments,  not  only  these,  but  also  hydrostatics, 
pneumatics,  hydraulics,  mechanics,  and  optics.  These  experiments  ai-e  conducted  con- 
cuiTently  with  the  unmixed  mathematics,  and  the  matliematical  part  of  the  physics. 

98.  How  much  of  his  course  is  devoted  to  geometry,  algebra,  trigonometry,  and  conic  C(iuv?e  before 
sections  ? — From  the  beginning  of  September  to  the  twenty-first  of  December;  but  the  Clinstmas. 
expesiments  in  electricity,  galvanism,  and  electro-magnetism,  go  on  concurrently  with  tliose 
mathematical  studies.  The  professor  gets  over  so  much  business  in  so  short  a time, 

because  the  greater  part  of  it  had  been  previously  read  by  tlie  students,  and  made  the 
subject  of  four  examinations — two  in  algebra,  and  two  in  geometry. 

99.  After  Christmas,  what  is  the  uatui’e  of  the  course  ? — It  comprises  mechanics — which  After  Christmas, 
may  sometimes,  but  rarely,  be  commenced  before  Christmas — astronomy,  hydrostatics, 
pneumatics,  and  optics,  wi&  a course  of  experiments  illustrating  chiefly  these  sciences. 

100.  When  does  the  course  terminate  ? — With  the  yeai-  in  June. 

101.  How  many  lectures  does  he  give  a week? — Nine,  ordinarily;  two  lectures  a day,  four  Niue  lectures 
days  in  the  week,  and  one  lecture  on  Saturday ; each  lecture  being  of  an  hour’s  duration, 

102.  Does  he  devote  auy  portion  of  the  course  to  chemistry,  as  a distinct  branch  of 
study  ? — I am  not  able  to  say  very  exactly  what  proportion  he  gives  to  chemistry,  but  I am 
under  the  impression  that  it  does  not  occupy  much  time,  if  any. 

103.  Of  course  he  can  give  no  instruction  in  practical  chemistiy,  agricultural  chemistry  Agricultural  che- 
for  instance  ? — No ; he  does  not  direct  tlie  attention  of  the  students  at  all  to  agi'icultural  misery, 
chemistiy. 

104.  Geology  is  not  taught  as  a distinct  branch  of  science  ? — No ; it  does  not  form  a Gcolog-y. 
subject  of  distinct  lectures. 

105.  Or  natural  history?— No.  Natural  Mstoiy. 

106.  Are  his  lectures  catechetical  or  prelectionaiy,  with  calls  ? — His  lectures  are  very  iiis  lectures  prclec- 
much  prelectionary,  but  combined,  at  the  same  time,  witli  calls.  He  explains  every  part  tionmy,  commned 
of  the  business  in  the  form  of  regular  lectures ; but,  after  he  has  explained  it,  lie  calls  tlie 

pupils  to  account  at  a subsequent  class  for  the  substance  of  the  lectures,  and  to  explain 
every  part  of  them  over  again.  In  that  class  every  part  of  the  business  is  first  explained 
to  the  students,  and  afterwards  the  students  are  interrogated  upon  their  knowledge  of  it. 

107.  Are  you  acquainted  enough  with  the  details  of  bis  comrse  to  say  what  books  are  Text-ijooks. 
read  by  the  students  in  the  progress  of  it  ? — I think  I can  say,  securely,  what  the  text- books 

are : geometry  and  trigonometry  are  learned  fl-om  the  treatises  written  for  the  use  of  tlie 


li7. 

Very  Rot. 

F.  Heiiehiin,  d.d.. 
President. 
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2(Mt  Oclohiir,  1853. 


■Vcr7  Rev. 

L.  R.  Reneliaii,  d.b., 
Presidsnt. 


Possession  of  text, 
books  by  students. 


No  scrutiny  by  tlio 
.autliorities  as  to  pos- 
session of  books  by 
students. 


Certain  class-books 
must  be  procured  by 
students  at  entrance. 


Class-books  in  lofjic, 
metaplij-sics,  and 
ctliics. 


The  Bible. 


Speeificution  of  the 
books  retpiii-ed  to  be 
])ossessed  by  tlie 
students. 


Maynooth  students,  by  tbe  Abb4  DaiT6,  formerly  Professor  of  Physics  in  the  College,  and 
republished  by  the  present  professor.  The  volumes  usually  called  tbe  Cambiidge  Course 
by  'Wood  and  by  Vince,  are  the  class-books  for  all  the  other  mathematical  branches! 
Electricity  and  galvanism  are  read  from  a treatise  tYritten  by  Bev.  Dr.  CaUan,  the  present 
professor.  The  students,  however,  are  very  much  iu  the  habit  of  occasionally  preferring 
to  the  text  of  their  class-books  tbe  explanations  which  Dr.  Callan  has  given  in  his  lectm-es 
from  time  to  time,  and  Yvhich  they  frequently  talce  down,  and  preserve. 

108.  Do  you  require  that  the  students  shall  possess  copies  of  the  text-books  ? — Only  by 
requiring  them  to  know  what  they  contain,  which  they  cannot  do  without  hai'ing  the 
books. 

109.  You  do  not  think  that  any  of  them  trust  to  what  they  can  pick  up  from  the  lec- 
turer ? — I think  any  one  of  them  does  not  trust  to  that  alone  which  his  memory  can  retain 
from  the  lecture.  When  I said  that  they  take  down  the  lectures,  I did  not  mean  exclu- 
sively that  they  take  down  merely  Yvhat  the  professor  has  delivered  at  the  preceding  lec- 
ture, but  rather  that  tliose  lectures  have  been  preserved,  copied  in  vacation  and  at  other 
times,  and  handed  down  in  manuscript. 

110.  How  many  students  get  those  notes  ? — They  are  very  common. 

111.  Do  the  students  leave  them  when  they  leave  the  College? — The  students  fre- 
quently lend  them ; for  instance,  a person  who  used  them  last  year,  frequently  lends  them 
to  a person  who  wants  them  this  year;  but  many  of  them  procure  copies,  and  keep  them. 

112.  Is  any  care  taken  by  yourself,  or  any  of  the  autliorities  of  the  College,  that  every 
student  shall  be  supplied  ivith  a class-book  or  class-books? — No  ; the  student  requires  to 
take  care  that  he  be  supplied  with  all  his  class-books,  but  he  takes  care  of  it  himself ; the 
authorities  take  care  to  see  that  he  knows  what  these  books  teach.  For  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  students,  the  College  has  printed,  at  its  own  expense,  some  of  the  class-books, 
and  those  the  students  are  required  to  procure  on  their  entrance  into  the  class. 

113.  Which  are  those  that  you  refer  to? — Dr.  Delahogue’s  treatises  on  theology,  the 
course  of  philosophy,  and  to  the  Bible,  though  not  published  by  the  College,  the  same 
rule  is  applied. 

114.  What  are  the  books  used  in  class  which  a student  is  required  to  obtain,  andYvhich 
have  been  prepared  in  the  College  ? — The  books  which  have  been  prepared  in  the  College 
as  class-books,  and  with  which  the  student  is  required  to  be  provided,  ai-e  those  only  which 
have  been  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  College,  and  those  are  the  two  volumes  on  the 
course  of  logic,  metaphysics,  and  ethics. 

115.  B}''  whom  ? — The  logic  is  taken  from  an  improved  edition  of  the  “ Institutiones 
Philosophic^,”  by  the  Abbe  J.  Valla;  the  treatises  on  metaphysics  and  etliics  Yvere  com- 
posed by  a former  professor  in  that  department  at  Maynooth,  the  Bev.  Dr.  Anglade ; those 
two  volumes,  and  tlie  five  composed  by  Dr.  Delahogue  on  theology,  are  the  only  books 
printed  by  the  College,  with  which  care  is  taken  that  each  student  should  provide  himself. 
There  are  other  books  which  care  is,  also,  taken  that  the  student  should  possess,  but  which 
were  not  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  College. 

IJ  (5.  Which  are  those  ? — The  Bible  is  the  first  that  is  put  into  his  hand : tlien  one  or 
two  little  religious  works  of  spiritual  instruction. 

117.  Are  there  any  books  Yvliich  the  authorities  of  the  College  require  that  each  student 
shall  have  ? — There  are  no  books  Yvhich  the  authorities  of  the  College  requii-e  a student 
to  have  but  those  which  form  his  class-books,  and  those  last  mentioned. 

118.  Will  you  state  specifically  the  names  of  the  hooks  which  the  authorities  of  the 
College  require  that  each  student  shall  have  ? — A Greek  and  Latin  dictionary,  a Greek 
and  Latin  grammar,  and  the  Latin  and  Greek  classical  books,  whatever  they  be,  that  are 
taught  in  the  Classes  of  Humanity  and  Bhetoric,  Homer,  Horace,  &c.,  &c. ; the  similarly 
required  books  for  English,  Ereiich,  and  Irish ; the  Cambridge  comse  of  Philosophy  and 
Mathematics,  by  Wood  and  Vince  ; Dane’s  Geometry  and  Trigonometry ; Dr.  Callan’s 
Treatise  on  Electricity  and  Galvanism ; and  Dr.  Delahogue  on  Theology,  and  some  books 
for  the  Irish  class — a grammar',  I suppose,  and  a dictionary,  not  ahvays  exactly  insisted 
upon,  nor  can  it  well  he  insisted  upon ; an  Irish  Catechism  and  Imitation  of  Christ,  and 
then  the  books  required  for  the  Classes  of  Sacred  Scriptin-e,  of  History,  of  Logic,  and  Phi- 
losophy, &c.,  &c.  But  all  these,  except  the  books  printed,  at  the  expense  of  the  College, 
and  the  Bible,  are  requu-ed  not  by  any  specific  rule  to  that  effect,  but  only  inasmuch  as 
the  student  is  required  to  kno-n-  the  business  which  he  is  to  learn  in  each  class,  and  that 
he  could  not  learn  that  business  without  these  hooks. 

119.  My  question  referred  not  to  Yvhether  the  student  ought,  or,  as  a necessai'y  conse- 
quence, must  have  certain  books  ; but  as  to  what  were  the  books  which  you,  or  the  deans, 
or  the  Bursar,  or  some  authority  in  tlie  College,  take  care  that  the  student  shall  have  in 
his  possession  ; do  they  extend  to  any  thing  beyond  a copy  of  the  Bible,  as  yon  have  stated, 
or  is  that  a hook  Yvliich  the  authorities  require  that  each  student  shall  have  in  his  posses- 
sion ? — 'The  autliorities  do  require  that  a copy  of  the  Bible  shall  be  in  tlie  possession  of 
every  student,  from  the  time  he  first  enters  College.  In  order  to  carry  out  this  ai'range- 
ment  more  effectually,  and  to  prevent  any  mistake,  the  Bursar  charges  to  the  entrance 
accoimt  of  each  student  the  price  of  a Bible,  and  one  or  two  little  pious  books  for  sphitual 
lecture  and  instruction,  and  delivers  these  books  and  tliese  only,  into  liis  hands  immediately. 

120.  Wliat  other  books  do  the  authorities  require  that  a student  shall  have  in  his  posses- 
sion ? — -If  I rightly  miderstand  tlie  question,  I can  only  repeat  the  answer  I gave  before  : 
they  requii’e  liim  to  pay  for  those  books  which,  as  I stated,  were  printed  for  tbe  use  of  the 
students,  at  the  expense  of  the  College. 
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^ Ul.  Those  are  Valla’s  Logic,  Anglade’s  Philosophy,  and  Dr.  Delahogne’s  Theology  ?_  ,so,/.  o,m,r.  m:>. 

12a.  Those  are  the  only  boohs  whioh  the  students  are  required  to  show  that  they  have 
m their  [wssession  . Those  are  the  only  mdmdual  hooks  printed  for  tlie  College  which  r r 
the  authorities  take  care  that  they  must  have.  But  there  are  others,  as  I stated  before  ISaV'”  ' 
which  they  mus  have  ni  consequence  of  their  being  necessary  for  learning  the  laugnngea 
. or  sciences  taught  m the  classes  to  which  they  belouo'.  ® 

123.  In  the  study-hours,  as  distiiiffuished  from  the  clasq-hrmi-o  av  uwcrv.  i • m 
student  pennitted  to  read  what  he  lUtes  or  must  he  read  something  wMch  is  nSl  in  his  SSy 
eoui'se  ?-He  is  obliged  to  apply  linnself  to  the  subject  of  that  year’s  course,  but  tliat  is 

not  expected  rigidly.  He  may  read  occasionally  whatever  useful  books  he  nliases 

124.  He  may  occasionally  read  any  proper  book?— Yes  ^ 

123.  Would  the  answers  of  a student  in  mathematics  or  physics  be  taken  into  considera-  n rs  .•  , 

bojue.  les,  they  would.  All  the  distinctions  which  the  student  receives  duriiiff  liis  dhtinctions  in  all 
course  are  enumerated  on  the  occasion  of  electing  candidates  for  the  Dnnbovne  Establish  ■' e 
ment,  particularly  if  there  he  more  qualided  candidates  than  there  are  vacancies  These  “ 
distinctions  are  all  considered,  but  some  are  of  less,  and  some  of  gi-eatcr  weight  ’ 

126.  Do  you  consider  that  tlie  fact  of  the  professors  of  those  sciences  not  beiim  on  the 

Council  exercises  any  unfavourable  influence  ?— I think  not.  ° 

127.  It  does  not  tend  to  depreciate  that  study  — I think  it  dnA«  T,At  ♦ i 

thatstudy  ij  any  of  the  others,  whose  professors  have  not  that  privilege  ; foi  CrJ-  ‘ 

fessor  of  Logic,  Metaphysics,  and  Ethics,  or  the  professor  of  any  other  of  the  iimior  Council 

classes,  is  not  a member  of  tlie  Council.  junior 

128.  And  yon  are  of  opinion  that  it  does  not  tend  to  depreciate  the  studies  generally 
winch  ain  not  represented  by  professors  on  the  Coniicil  ?_I  think  not.  It  does  not  more 
depreciate  lower  mid  earlier  studies  that  tliey  should  rank  after  and  not  enjoy  all  the 
honours  of  other  studies  higher  and  more  sacred,  than  it  depreciates  juniors  to  rLk  after 

‘''"i'o  ;?  "“1®  « geiwi’M,  or  a marquess  that  he  is  not  a duke 

IvJ.  The  Pi ofessor  of  Mathematics,  I presume,  lectui'es  in  a certain  ftvflpr  • 1io>1a 

begm  at  conic  sections  and  trigonometry,  at  the  beginning  of  the  term  ?-No. 

ISO.  At  what  tune  does  he  begin  them  generally  ?— I should  say  that  he  begins  trigono- 
metry about  the  iist  of  November,  and  come  sections  about  the  beginning  of  December 

twefusiS;  ni”^'  “‘■^-0-s.’«lly  of  more  ; it  varies  he-  Number  i„  c.». 

132.  Do  you  think  that  the  system  would  answer,  of  giviim  the  student-?  a 

between  the  several  courses,  so  that  a man  whose  canacitv  was  ennnl  tl!  tif  n Suegestion  of  giviujr 

splepf  DC  •Pr.Aswv.i,  A 1 r-  1 1 " capacity  was  equal  to  them  all  might  option  of  choice 

select,  as  between  Fiench  aiid  Greek  and  mathematics  ?— The  custom  is  that  the  stnrlent  between  several 
IS  required  to  s-pply  himself  to  each  of  these  courses.  courses. 

133.  In  succession? — Yes;  he  cannot  neglect  one  in  order  tn  ottarvl  Ax-Ai„e.:..rvi  x 
anotlier;  and  I think  each  of  them  deserves  to  be  attended  to  and  tliPrefei-o  +i  ^ ° 

option  should  be  allowed  of  neglecting  any  of  them  I think  the  nre^’ent  « t ’ 
mJereUude  oi’LnMenilj  to°7elleUSok  atorflng  vl“n°„ f hmxperience‘ 
pro4tab\y  employed,  than  each  young  student  would  he  himself 

tn  tb.'  °t"  “7  .of  o suggestion  that  has  been  made  by  Professor  Gillio  as  p«.f,.-.n,.rniv. 

t om  St  “■?  “?™»sed  study  of  the  Greek  language,  namely,  hymaking  Stiuf  mnHng 

It  compnlsoiy  on  a person,  who  is  a candidate  for  tlie  Dimhoyne  stndcntsliin  to  Imtf  “‘“iSunre  In  uonisf 
attended  a course  of  Greek  during  his  senior  year  would  fharir  'o,,?  • ■ 7 * ' 7?  of  Greek  aurlng 

system  ?_I  did  not  hear  before  thnt  v ■ .el.^  m opinion,  be  a useful  senior  year,  ueces- 

tlvavA  • r Ft  ^ J conceived  or  suggested  At  Kuaborne. 

piesent  there  is  a course  of  Greek  under  the  first  and  second  Pinfe=isnr=r  i 

oablfthat  thout“  ™ » ohange  I would  think  it  even  desirable,  if  at  all  praet  Desirable,  if  prae 

Cattflt  , 1 '"“o’t  ‘>00  oourse  would  require  or 

refreshine  ’*  “f  gi'ooter  importance,  means  could  bo  taken  of  keeping  alive  and 

"'>'>of‘  ‘^o  students 

lnmtt?gcEgtsttottt" r?  ®0“.'i''antage  tliat  at  present  a student  has  no  oppor- 
eill  it  c4nth,  ! itssistauoo  m Greek  during  his  last  six  years  in  the  Oollego  ?— I cainot 
deut?  liflx  ^ ^ ysadvantage.  We  cannot  have  every  advantage  togetlier  Our  stn 
deats  have  as  much  assistance  in  Greek  as  in  Latin ; biides  allL  afSta.ee  they  hS 

2 /i 
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noth  October,  1833. 

19. 

Very  Eev. 

Jj.  P,  Eenehaii,  d.d., 
Presideut. 


Proficiency  of  Dun- 
boyne  students  in 
Greek. 


Whetiier  sufficient 
encouragement  is 
given  to  beeping  up 
knowledge  of  Greek. 


Indirect  effect  of 
study  of  Greek  upon 
general  tone  of  mind. 


Whetiier  sufficient 
attention  to  English 
literature. 


General  reading  of 
theological  books  in 
French  mid  Englisli. 


before  they  were  qualified  for  admission  to  Maynootb,  they  have  with  us  twice  or  rather 
five  times  as  much  assistance  in  Greek  as  m Hebrew,  French,  or  Irish  languages  of 
scarcely  less  practical  utility.  But  yet,  I think  it  desirable,  if  a system  could  be  devised 
that  would  not  lengthen  the  course  or  encroach  too  much  upon  the  time  required  for 
matters  of  greater  necessity,  that  such  an  opportunity  should  be  provided  for  the  students, 
and,  if  provided  at  all,  I would  be  of  opinion  that  success  in  that  department  should  be  made 
an  indispensable  qualification  for  tlie  Dunbojme. 

137.  Do  you  conceive  that  all  the  Dunboyne  students  could  now  open  a page  of  Greek, 
and  without  tlie  aid  of  a Lexicon  interpret  it  ? — I cannot  say  whether  all  the  Dimboyne 
students  could  do  so,  but  I think  several  of  them  could,  particularly  if  the  Greek  were  not 
very  difficult,  that  is,  if  not  of  “medico”  or  “infimnee  Griecitatis.” 

138.  For  instance,  a page  of  St.  Chrysostom?—!  could  not  undertake  to  say  that  they 

would  understand  ecer^  word  of  it,  but  many  of  them  could  read  it  so  as  to  understand 
what  they  were  reading,  though  certain  plirases  might  puzzle  them ; but  whether  this 
would  be  true  of  them  all  I could  not  undertake  to  say ; I have  had  no  opportunity  of 
knowing.  , . 

13Sh  Do  you  think  that  any  of  tliem  are  so  ignorant  that  they  would  recoil  from  a 
Greek  sentence  and  skip  it  ? — I could  not  undertake  to  say  that  no  one  of  them  might 
not.  But  I think  there  is  not  even  one  of  tiiem  who  would  skip  the  sentence  unless  a 
translation  of  the  sentence  immediately  followed  it. 

140.  Do  you  think  that  practically  sufficient  encouragement  is  given,  as  matters  now 
stand,  to  keep  up  their  acquaintance  with  Greek  thi’ough  the  theological  course  ? — ^As 
matters  now  stand,  there  is  more  time  devoted  before  and  after  coming  to  Maynooth  to 
acquiring  and  maintaining  the  knowledge  of  Greek  tlian  to  the  acquisition  of  many  most 
important  languages  and  sciences  together.  After  so  much  attention  justly  paid  to  it  in 
its  proper  .season,  I would  not  think  it  desirable  to  withdraw  much  of  the  time  of  the 
students  from  their  subsequent  and  more  important  studies,  in  which  they  never  had 
before,  and  never  will  have  again,  any  assistance,  to  the  study  of  Greek,  which,  after  all, 
however  desirable  it  may  be  as  an  accomplishment,  is  to  the  priest  in  this  country,  espe- 
cially in  the  rural  districts,  little  more  than  an  accomplishment.  The  young  priest  in  Ireland 
has  a great  deal  of  laborious  work  before  him.  The  College  of  Maynooth  was  instituted 
to  educate  him  for  the  due  performance  of  that  work ; and  I tliink  it  desirable  that  his 
attention  should  not  be  too  much  diverted  from  that  knowledge  which  is  essential  to  him 
for  its  proper  performance,  to  a study  which,  after  all,  he  can  practically  turn  to  but  veiy 
little  use  further  than  as  an  accomplishment.  There  have  been  even,  and  there  are  many, 
not  churchmen,  but  seculars,  and  perhaps  philosophists,  who  do  not  think  it  very  essen- 
tial, and  give  it  only  a secondary  rank  even  as  an  accomplishment  in  secular  education. 
But  I think  it  very  useful  for  clergymen,  particularly  for  studying  deeply  the  Greek  Tes- 
tament and  the  Greek  Fathers,  but  not  so  indispensably  important  or  essential  as  that  I 
would  wish  a student,  after  applying  himself  diligently  to  it  in  its  own  time,  to  withdraw 
from  liis  other  necessary  studies  the  time  that  would  he  requhed  for  them. 

141.  In  that  answer  have  you  taken  into  consideration  the  indirect  effect  of  the  study 
of  Greek  upon  the  general  tone  and  temper  of  the  mind,  as  entirely  distinct  from  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  directly  from  a Icnowledge  of  the  language  itself  ? — I cannot  say 
that  I have  ; but  the  student’s  improvement  of  mind,  as  an  indirect  effect  from  the  study 
of  Greek,  it  seems  to  me,  would  not  be  very  considerable,  unless  he  a^jpUed  a gi’eat  deal 
of  time  to  the  perusal  of  the  Greek  writers ; and  the  same  effects  would  be  as  fully  pro- 
duced, and  with  less  risk  to  morals  and  otlier  elements  of  education,  by  the  perusal  of  the 
best  works  in  Latin,  English,  French,  or  other  modem  languages.  _ For,  abstracting 
altogether  from  the  objectionable  licentiousness  of  some  of  the  dramatists,  and  the  doc- 
trinal absurdities  of  the  poet  theologians  of  Pagan  Greece,  their  very  orators  and  philo- 
sophers sometimes  countenance  vicious  and  unchristian  morals,  and  there  ai’e  many 
Clnistian  writers  in  English  and  the  modem  languages,  whose  works,  unmixed  with  vice 
or  error,  have  a more  truly  refining,  elevating,  and  ennobling  influence  on  the  reader  s 
mind  than  those  of  the  Greek  Pagan  authors.  So  far,  then,  as  the  general  effect  upon 
the  tone  of  mind  is  concerned,  I am  of  opinion,  it  could  be  produced  with  greater  secu- 
rity and  at  less  expense  by  other  means,  which  would  not  withdi-aw  so  much  of  the  stu- 
dent’s time  from  other  departments  of  his  education. 

142.  Do  you  think  that  as  much  attention  is  paid  to  imbuing  the  minds  of  the  yomg 

ecclesiastics  with  the  general  literature  of  their  own  language  as  would  be  desirable  dimug 
their  latter  years  ? — After  students  have  passed  through  the  English  class,  their  study  ol 
English  literature  in  the  latter  yeai-s  of  their  course  is  left  very  much  to  their  own  discre- 
tion and  sense  of  duty.  They  have  moral  discourses  to  deliver  publicly,  and  Enghsn 
dissertations  to  write  in  the  latter  part  also  of  their  course,  and  from  the  style  and  dia- 
racter  of  these  exercises,  I think  they  usually  must  apply  a good  deal  of  time  and  atten- 
tion to  English  litcratuin ; for,  if  they  did  not,  we  couhl  not  have  such  good  specimen 
of  sermons,  and  other  religious  instruction  as  we  commonly  hear  delivered  both  m o 
lege,  and  by  Maynooth  priests  throughout  the  coimtry.  . , 

143.  Is  there  any  security  taken  for  the  general  reading  of  hooks  on  theology  m 
and  in  English  during  tlie  last  few'  years  of  their  theological  education  ? — There  is 
security  taken  for  theii’  reading  either  French  or  English  hooks  of  theology. 

or  they  may  not,  each  day  as  tliey  find  more  expedient.  They  are  required  to  know 

portion  of  theologi'  which  successively  comes  to  be  the  subject  of  the  daily 

they  very  commonly  read  those  books  which  they  understand  to  discuss  that  ques- 
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satisfactorily,  whetlier  they  be  Latin,  French,  or  English  ; but  their  other  French  and  Eng-  mh  October,  1853. 

hsh  reading,  whether  theological  or  otlierwise,  is  left  entii-ely  to  themselTes.  There  ai-e,  ’ 

however,  I think  but  few,  if  any  of  the  students,  who  do  not  read  books  of  French  and 

Enghsh  theology— at  all  events,  if  the  word  be  not  confined  exactly  to  scholastic  theology,  l P Re^lmn'D  d 

but  used  in  its  more  general  and  comprehensive  sense.  Indeed,  they  all  read  a good  deal  ' President.’^'  " 

on  theological  matters,  whether  commentaries  on  Scripture,  or  sermons,  or  controversy, 

orsphitual  works  of  devotion,  in  the  French  and  English  languages,  but  more  particularly 

in  the  French,  as  there  are  not  so  many  works  written  in  English  to  suit  tJieir  wants,  or 

upon  their  views  of  tlieology. 

144.  Do  they  read  the  sermons  of  Bourdaloue,  Massillon,  Flechier,  and  Bossuet,  com-  French  preacliers. 
monly  ? — AH  those,  and  many  other  French  preachers,  besides  very  many  other  French 

writers  on  theological  matters,  are  quite  common  among  them. 

145.  Would  “Fleury’s  Ecclesiastical  History”  be  a book  witliin  then- reach  ? — They  very 
frequently  refer  to  and  use  it,  but  it  is  not  used  as  a class-book.  At  present  their  class- 
book  in  Ecclesiastical  History,  or  w'hat  approximates  more  than  any  other  to  the  condi- 
tion of  a class-book,  is  written  in  the  French  language — I mean  a translation  of  Alzog. 

146.  As  a set-off  to  the  trouble  of  attending  lectures  in  Greek,  would  not  sometliing  be 
saved  by  the  Dunboyne  student  being  made  a better  Greek  scholar,  and  being  able  to  go 
thi-ough  the  references  with  less  time  and  trouble  ? — I thinlc  tliat  saving  would  not  be 
very  sensibly  felt,  because  every  Dunboyne  student  aheady  knows  as  much  Greek  as  he 
practically  requires  for  those  purposes. 

147. _  Would  it  be  advantageous  or  otlierwise,  do  you  think,  to  the  CoUege  and  to  the  Publicatiou  of  Loots 

education  of  the  students  that  the  professors  should  publish  more  hooks  than  they  do  ? by  professors. 

It  would  he  creditable  to  the  College  if  books  of  high  merit  w’ere  published  in  greater 
numbers  by  its  professors  ; it  would  raise  its  reputation. 

148.  Would  it  be  desirable  to  encourage  the  professors  to  wi-ite  such  works  ? — I think  Expediency  of  eu- 

it  would  be  desirable  to  give  such  encouragement.  couraging. 

149.  Would  it  facilitate  tlie  studies  of  the  young  men,  if  in  that  manner,  what  they  mntof  text-Looks 

were  required  to  know  was  compressed  and  placed  in  a smaller  number  of  hooks,  and  theology 

taught  with  more  authority,  as  modern  doctrines  suited  to  modem  times  ?— Several  very 

eminent  divines  through  Europe,  and  in  our  own  College  also,  have  already  laboured  with 
great  diligence,  and  with  different  degrees  of  success,  to  condense  into  the  smallest  com- 
pass compatible  with  perspicuity  and  the  necessary  fulness,  all  the  mere  elements  of  theo- 
logy requisite  for  clerical  education.  But  I tliiuk  it  would  be  also  desirable  for  the  stu- 
dents, that  there  were  text-books  and  other  works  on  moral  theology  which,  disencum- 
bered of  much  reference  to  the  civil  law  and  i>ecuKar  customs  and  discipline  of  other 
countiies,  and  applying  to  the  moral  duties  of  men  to  God  and  each  other  all  the  most 
modern  Statutes  of  Church  discipline  and  of  our  own  civil  legislature,  were  accommodated 
exactly  to  tlie  wants  of  the  Irish  priest  in  his  own  country,  hlere  novelty,  however, 
rather  detracts  from,  than  adds  to  the  authority  of  doctrinal  opinions  with  Catholics, 
except  in  matters  subject  to  human  laws.  Tlie  more  modern  an  opinion  in  doctrinal 
matters  is,  the  less  we  are  disposed  to  recognise  it  as  tlie  teachiug  of  tiie  Man-God. 

150.  Are  you  of  opinion  tliat  the  professors  are  competent  to  publish  such  works  ? — Yes, 

I think  they  are. 

_ 151.  Do  you  tliiuk  it  desirable  that  the  professors  should  publish  such  works  ? — I think  Desirable  that  pro- 

it  veiy  desirable,  more  pai-ticularly  if  they  would  succeed  in  producing  better  woiks  than 

those  that  ai-e  ak-eady  in  tlie  hands,  or  within  the  reach  of  the  students.  But  as  even  the 

highest  talents  and  learning  do  not  always  succeed  in  producing  the  best  elementary  works, 

aud  that  exceUence  in  such  compositions  requires  quite  a peculiar  character  of  lucid  pithy 

mmd,  which  there  has  been  yetno  opportunity  of  testing  in  the  present  Professors  of 

Iheology,  the  amount  of  service  done  the  College  by  each  professor  could  be  more  justly 

estimated  after  than  before  his  work  had  been  published  aud  maturely  examined. 

152.  As  President  you  would  rather  encourage  a professor  who  expressed  his  intention 
01  pubhshing  a work  on  the  subject  of  his  class  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

153.  'Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  read  the  second  article  of  the  fiftli  chapter  of  the  Arrangement  of 
btatutes,  as  it  runs  in  the  English  translation  Let  the  coui-se  of  theology  for  tlie  yeai-  courseof  tiieology  by 
be  arranged  at  a previous  deliberation  by  the  President,  Vice-President,  Theological  Pro-  pJesldenl;  S tlieo- 
essois,  counsel  being  previously  entered  into,  the  heads  of  sacred  science  to  he  logical  professors, 
explained,  the  authors  to  be  used,  the  hooks  to  be  consulted ; but  if  the  professor  shall,  by  Provisionof  Statutes 

® ™^'^stry,  have  compiled  any  portion  of  tliis  course  of  instruction,  we  order  tliat 

snen  should  be  submitted  to  the  same  council,  and  that  a decision  should  be  waited  for.” 
o4._  Is  it  correct  to  suppose  that  there  is  what  may  be  termed  a council  of  instraction, 

^distanguished  from  the  council  of  discipline,  consisting  of  the  President,  the  Vice- 
esideut,  and  the  Theological  Professors  ? — I do  not  know  of  any  council  which,  in  my 
opinion,  ought  to  be,  or  which  usually  is,  called  a council  of  discipline. 

council  of  the  President? — Their  functions  refer  principally  to  the  PresMenfs CouudI, 
non  ot  candidates  for  the  Dunbo3uie,  tlie  election  of  professors,  and  other  matters 
in  1^  maintenance  of  discipline,  according  to  our  use  of  the  word,  would  not  ho 


156.  Does  not  this  passage  appear  to  point  out  a different  council?— The  deans  and 
lessor  of  Scripture  ai-e  not  mentioned  as  constituents  of  this  committee  or  council, 
totally  unconnected  witli  discipline,  its  sole  function  being  to  arrange  before- 
th  1 ^ rotation,  matter,  and  class-books  of  the  theological  course  ; and  if  any 

eoiogical  professor  should  compile  a treatise  on  any  poilion  of  his  com-se,  to  judge  of 

a /i  2 
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its  fitness  to  be  adopted  as  a class-book.  "When  this  Statute  was  made,  there  were  yet  no 
printed  class-books  in  Maynooth. 

157.  Is  it  the  practice  for  the  professors  to  compile  treatises,  and  submit  them  to  the 
council  ? — When  such  treatises  were  composed,  they  were,  I presume,  submitted  for  the 
approval  of  the  council  before  they  were  adopted  as  class-books. 

158.  Is  it  a fact  that  there  are  any  treatises  in  use  which  have  been  so  composed  and 
submitted  for  approval  to  the  council  ? — There  are  five  treatises  which  were  so  composed, 
and  were  adopted  as  class-books.  I cannot,  it  is  true,  say  of  my  own  knowledge  that  these 
were  submitted  to  the  examination  of  this  committee  or  council,  of  which  I was  not  a 
member  for  some  j'ears  afterwards.  But  besides  the  class-books  still  used  on  metaphysics 
and  ethics,  on  geometry,  trigonometry,  electricity,  and  galvanism,  which  did  not  require 
the  approbation  here  specified,  there  are  five  treatises  on  theologj'  which  were  composed 
by  one  of  the  professors,  and  I presume,  indeed  I have  no  doubt,  were  considered  and 
approved  in  tliis  way  before  they  were  adopted  as  class-books  by  the  council  and  by  the 
Trustees. 

159.  The  treatises  of  Dr.  Delaliogue  on  dogmatic  theology  were  treatises  of  this  kind  ?— 
Yes  ; and  I should  suppose  they  were  considered  exactly  in  tliis  way. 

160.  Are  there  any  treatises  of  a similar  kind  upon  moral  theology  ? — No. 

101.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  look  at  the  fourth  clause  of  that  chapter.  That 
article  seems  to  consider  a council  consisting  of  the  President  and  the  whole  body  of  the 
professors  ? — Yes  ; but  not  a standing  council  which  was  to  continue  in  the  College  and 
to  meet  from  time  to  time  for  the  occasional  exercise  of  some  function.  It  seems  rather 
to  contemplate  an  assembly  or  aggregate  meeting  of  all  the  officers  of  tlie  College  for  one 
time  only,  and  for  the  sole  purpose  of  developing  a general  plan  of  studies  for  tlie  then 
infant  College,  and  drawing  up  cards  or  tablets,  like  a prospectus,  showing  what  sciences 
were  to  be  taught,  and  what  books  were  adapted  for  learning  them.  This  coimcil  or 
assembly  died  as  soon  as  it  had  performed  this  one  function  ; it  was  not  allowed  to  survive: 
even  to  the  extent  of  repealing  or  modifying  its  own  act — that  power  was  reserved  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees. 

102.  Are  those  tablets  drawn  up  at  present? — These  tablets  are  not  drawn  up  at  present, 
nor  was  it  intended  tliat  they  should ; but  the  tablets  adopted  many  years  ago  continue 
traced  even  on  the  memory  and  on  the  routine  usage  of  half  a century,  according  as  the 
Statute  directs  that  these  tablets  shall,  “unless  changed  by  the  Trustees,  serve  as  received 
formularies.” 

103.  Is  it  the  practice  for  the  Trustees  to  interfere  continually  and  change  the  order  of 
instruction  ? — No,  it  is  not. 

104.  They  have  interfered  lately,  have  they  not,  and  directed  that  Bailly  shall  be 
discontinued  as  a text-book  on  moral  theologj'  ? — Yes,  they  have;  but  they  made  no  change 
in  tlie  order  of  instruction. 

103.  At  present  no  other  treatise  has  been  formally  substituted  for  it? — None  as  a 
permanent  substitute. 

IGO.  Is  not  the  second  provision  of  the  Statute  adopted,  namely,  “That  at  the  beginning 
of  every  year  a council  is  held,  the  heads  of  sacred  science  explained,  and  the  authors  to 
be  used,  and  the  books  to  be  consulted  settled  by  the  council?” — I cannot  say  that  it  is 
settled  by  the  council  every  year,  and  I doubt  whether  it  be  so  prescribed  in  the  Statute, 
“ Let  the  animal  course  of  theology  (‘  amiuam  tractationem')  be  arranged  at  a previous 
deliberation;”  but  it  is  not  said  that  this  previous  deliberation  is  to  be  renewed  every 
year.  The  annual  courses  of  theology  have  been  an-anged  long  ago,  and  are  the  same 
every  year. 

167.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  a council  is  held,  and 
the  provision  of  this  Statute  complied  with  ? — No  council  is  held,  as  a matter  of  course 
or  duty,  at  the  beginning  of  every  year  to  regulate  the  course  of  studies  in  each  class  for 
that  year.  The  course  of  studies  is  permanently'  prescribed,  and  is  always  the  same ; and 
were  a council  to  assemble,  it  would  be  only  to  ordain  that  tlie  long-established  courses  of 
theology  be  continued  the  same  for  the  ensuing  as  they  had  been  so  many  previous  years, 
But,  in  point  of  fact,  a council  is  not  assembled  for  that  purpose,  unless  some  departiue 
from  the  settled  coui-se  were  projected,  nor  is  it  believed  to  be  prescribed  by  Statute. 

108.  Have  the  theological  professors  any  voice  in  deciding  what  authors  should  be  used, 

and  what  books  consulted  at  their  lectures,  or  is  that  prescribed  to  them  by  some  other 
authority? — The  text-books  have  been  so  long  the  same,  and  were  selected  so  long  before 
I became  a student  at  Maynooth,  that  I really  cannot  say  what  influence  the  professors  of 
that  day  had  in  their  selection.  I remember  to  have  heard  tliat  the  class-books  were 
selected  entirely,  or  at  least  very  much,  at  tlie  suggestions  of  the  professors  of  that  day ; 
and  I think  such  would  be  the  course  at  all  times  followed.  Butwhether  the  professors 
have  a strict  right  that  their  o,pinions  should  be  asked,  or  adopted,  upon  the  matter,  I have 
never  considered.  They,  alone,  direct  their  pupils  as  to  tlie  other  books  wliich  they  ought, 
or  might,  profitably  consult.  _ -no 

109.  Had  the  professors  any  voice  in  the  introduction  of  a substitute  for  BaiUy 

They  had  no  voice  in  the  matter,  so  far  as  tlie  discontinuance  of  Bailly  is  conceimed,  for 
tlieir  opinions  were  not  exactly  asked  upon  that  point ; but  they  were  requested,  by  me 
Trustees,  to  suggest  what  book  could  be  substituted  for  Bailly,  and  they  did  suggest  the 
“ Theologia  Moralis”  of  Dr.  Scaviui,  for  the  greater  part  of  his  course,  which  is  at  present 
temporarily  adopted.  ^ i i i 

170.  Are  you  of  opinion  tliat  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  treatises  on  moral  theology, 
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compiled  expressly  for  the  instruction  of  students  at  Maynootli,  upon  a plan  similar  to  that 
upon  which  treatises  have  been  compiled  on  dogmatic  theolog)’-,  imder  the  general  approval 
of  the  governing  body  ? — 1 think  it  desirable  that  there  were  such  treatises. 

171.  Is  it  desirable  that  the  class-books,  or  house-books,  upon  those  subjects,  should 
be  such  as  to  poiirt  out  a definite  course  of  teaching,  such  as  is  professed  by  the  College 
itself,  and  such  as  might  be  referred  to  by  young  men  who  have  been  students,  when  they  go 
out  into  their  missions? — I think  it  desirable  that  they  should  be  such  as  might  be  referred 
to  by  the  students,  after  they  leave  College ; but  I doubt  veiy  much  the  expediency',  or  even 
tlie  practicability  of  setting  forth  the  dafuiite  teaching  and  decisions,  not  merely  of  the 
author  of  a book,  nor  of  one  or  more  professors,  but  of  all  the  professors,  present  and 
future,  and  of  the  Collegiate  Corporation,  on  all  the  little  minute  details  that  must  be  dis- 
cussed in  a treatise  of  moral  theology.  Catliolics  do,  and  must,  agi’ee  in  all  dogmas ; they 
agree  in  nearly  all  matters  of  a dogmatic  character,  and  in  all  the  princijdes  of  morals  ; but 
in  the  common-sense  application  of  these  principles  to  the  minutest  details  of  men’s  duties 
in  every-day  life,  such  perfect  unanimity  cannot  well  he  expected,  much  less  enjoined. 
Hence  it  is  that  I doubt,  even  if  practicable,  the  expediency  of  so  minutely  defining  tlie 
course  of  teaching,  because  a certain  latitude  should  be  allowed  to  every  professor  ; and  to 
chain  him  down  to  a certain  decision,  and  no  other,  upon  every  possible  case,  or  to  exact 
a penalty  for  not  teachmg  such,  as  if  it  were  an  offence,  I think,  would  not  be  desirable. 

172.  On  all  great  points  of  difference  which  do  exist  among  the  different  schools  of 
tlieology,  where  a difference  of  opinion  is  admitted,  salcajide,  would  it  be  desirable  that 
the  general  doctrine  of  the  College  of  Maynooth,  as  held  and  taught,  should  be  defined 
by  the  coui-se  of  books  used  and  referred  to,  as  in  dogmatic  tlreology  at  present  ? — The 
(pieslion,  as  I understand  it,  refers  not  to  the  decision  of  minute  practical  cases — for  such 
are  not  the  matters  about  which  schools  dispute — but  to  controvertible  speculative  opinions 
occurring  in  the  treatises  of  moral  theology.  Now,  I would  first  remark,  that  the  books  used 
and  referred  to  in  Maynooth  at  present,  do  indicate  generally  what  is  taught  on  such  contro- 
veited  questions  occurring  in  moral  theology,  perhaps  as  closely  as  what  is  taught  on  similar 
questions  in  dogmatic  theology.  In  both  departments  there  are  several  such  questions  on 
which  neither  the  books  nor  the  professors  give  a veiy  decided  preference  to  one  opinion 
above  another,  hut  after  discussing  the  arguments  for  each,  leave  the  readers  and  the 
heavers  to  choose  for  themselves  in  both,  the  professor  generally  coincides  in  the  opinion 
which  the  class-hook  prefers;  but  in  both,  also,  the  professor  does  not  think  himself 
obliged  never  at  all  to  disagree  with  the  class-books ; and,  in  point  of  fact,  some  professors 
do  prefer,  on  a few  such  questions,  opinions  different  from  those  in  the  class-books,  and, 
it  may  be,  from  those  held  by  other  professors.  The  class-books  then,  in  moral,  as  well 
as  in  dogmatic  theology,  do  indicate,  generally,  but  not,  perhaps,  without  a few  exceptions, 
the  opinions  on  these  controverted  speculative  questions,  wdiich  are  preferred  in  Majmeoth. 
Such  is  the  present  condition  of  this  matter  at  Jlaynooth ; I do  not  tliink  it  desii-ahle  that 
it  should  be  altered.  I see  no  reason  why  the  College  of  Maynooth  should  assume  to  itself 
either  to  decide  definitely  which  is  the  only  true  opinion  on  all  the  questions  controverted 
in  other  schools,  and  which  the  Church  has  left  open  for  inquiry,  and  free  to  each  of  its 
children  for  the  choice  of  that  opinion  which  appeal's  to  him  most  credible  ; or  that  liberty 
of  sound  opinion,  in  matters  undefined  by  the  Church,  should  be  fettered  more  at  May- 
nooth than  anywhere  else  in  the  universe  ; or  that  the  Maynootli  professor,  alone,  should 
have  no  discretion,  no  liberty  in  choosing  his  own  opinion  in  any  one  case  out  of  tlie  mass 
of  questions  on  which  all  the  rest  of  the  human  race,  of  every  country  and  creed,  enjoy 
the  right,  without  restraint  or  control,  to  exercise  their  own  judgments  and  liberty.  Such 
a course,  I know,  was  adopted  by  the  University  of  Paris  on  one  question,  and  by  those  of 
Spain  on  another;  but  whether  that  example  ivas  commendable  or  not,  it  was  very  widely 
different,  indeed,  from  a system  which  would  similarly  define  every  question  within  the 
wliole  range  of  free  opinions,  and  entail  censure  or  penalty  on  a professor  if,  in  any  case, 
he  deviated  from  his  class-book,  a course  which  I would  deem  unwise,  even  though  tlie 
class-book  had  been  written  by  a brother  professor  of  the  College,  nay,  even  hy  himself. 

173.  Then,  when  text-books  are  referred  to,  which  are  taught  in  any  college,  they  ai’e  in 
nowise  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  evidence  of  the  opinions  which  are  conveyed  withm  that 
college,  in  moral  theology? — The  text-hooks  used  by  students  in  any  college  for  learning 
moral  theology,  are  not  to  he  looked  upon  as  decisive  evidence  that  every  opinion,  without  any 
exception,  advanced  in  these  books,  is  taught  by  the  professor,  or  held  hy  the  students, 
riiis  much  only  can  be  fairly  inferred,  that  tlie  opinions  of  the  class-book,  genei'aHy,  ai’e 
tlie  opinions  that  are  taught  and  prevail ; that  opinions  at  variance  with  these,  or  of  an 
opposite  class  and  school,  are  generally  impugned ; but  tliat,  possibly,  on  one  or  a very 
few  freely  controverted  questions  of  some  comprehensiveness,  and  in  several  little  minute 
details,  the  professor  may  not  concur  in  opinion  with  his  class-hook,  as  his  predecessor 
or  successor,  teachmg  the  same  class-book,  may  not  exactly  agree  withliim.  The  quantity 
of  refection,  for  example,  which  the  book  may  assign  as  the  allowed  collation  on  fast  days, 
maybe  thought  by  one  professor  too  much,  and  by  another  too  little ; or  they  may  not  ex- 
actly agree — as  frequently  happens  with  juries,  arbitrators,  and  judges — whether  a given  sum 
be  tlie  fair  amount  of  compensation  for  some  damage  done  to  another,  or  whether  it  be  not 
too  much  or  too  little  to  be  required,  inforo  conscieniue,  to  he  made  by  the  repentant  sinner. 

174. ^  You  are  aware  that  there  are  points  in  which  tlie  State  feels  considerable  interest,  and 
on  winch  there  is  a difference  of  opinions  among  theologians  ; is  there  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining what  is  the  doctrine  upon  those  points,  as  taught  within  the  College  ? — These  points 
reler,  I think,  principally,  if  not  exclusively,  to  dogmatic  theology ; and  I know  no  opinion 
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Very  Kev. 
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Very  Rev. 

L.  I\  lionolian,  d.d., 
President. 

Moral  theolog}'  does 
not  admit  of  sucii  a 
definite  line  of  teach- 
ing as  dogmatic. 
Liberty  in  questions 
of  casuistry. 


Mode  of  proceeding 
if  professor  were 
anxious  to  publish  a 
treatise  and  have  it 
adopted  as  a class- 
book. 


Councils  existing  in 
the  College. j 


President’s  Council, 


CouncU  of  discipline. 


Councils  of  studies 
not  now  ill  action. 


about  which  the  State  takes  any  interest,  in  any  one  of  the  treatises  of  dogmatic  theology, 
■which  is  not  tmiformly  taught  at  ilaynooth.  ’ 

175.  Are  the  Commissioners  to  understand  that  the  subject-matter  of  moral  theology 
does  not  admit  of  such  a definite  line  of  teaching  as  dogmatic  theology,  so  that  it  -would 
not  be  desirable,  or  quite  possible,  to  have  a com'se  of  treatises  -vTldch  should,  as  it  were 
mai-k  out  the  line  of  teaching  adopted  at  Maynooth,  as  in  Pr.  Delahogue’s  treatises  ? — To 
have  it  so  minutely  defined  in  every  little  detail,  and  in  the  decision  of  every  case  of  con- 
science, would  not,  I think,  be  desirable,  or,  perhaps,  even  practicable. 

17  C.  In  the  science  of  casuistiy,  the  professor  is  at  present  at  liberty  to  treat  many 
questions  as  speculative  questions,  precisely  as  other  questions,  without  binding  Maynooth 
to  a particular  view  upon  the  subject ; but  is  not  the  professor  bound  to  present,  upon  any 
question,  bis  free  opinion,  when  it  is  one  of  faith,  not  restiicted  by  the  Catholic  Church  ? 
— Such  is  the  custom ; the  professor  states  liis  own  free  opinion,  and  maintains  it  by  the 
best  arguments  be  can  command.  But  be  does  not,  thereby,  assume  to  bind  Maynooth 
nor  does  he  propose  his  ojiinion  as  a view  which  others,  even  his  pupUs,  are  obliged  to 
adopt,  in  those  matters  which  ai-e  left  still  undefined,  and  on  which  every  theologian  is  at 
liberty  to  take  that  opinion  wliich  seems  to  him  the  best  wai-ranted. 

177.  Are  there  not  questions  which  are  not  decided  as  articles  of  faith,  upon  which  it  is 
open  to  the  professor,  and  his  duty  to  express  a veiy  decided  opinion  as  to  what  is  ri<rht 
and  what  is  wrong  ? — There  are  decidedly  several  such  questions ; but  I understood  the 
former  interrogatories  to  ask,  not  whether  there  ■were  some  such  questions  or  many,  but 
whether  it  woiAd  be  expedient  that  every  question  in  moral  theology  should  be  so  defined. 

178.  If  a professor  were  anxious  to  compile  a treatise  upon  any  di-vision  of  the  coui’se 
of  moral  theology — as  for  instance  a treatise  De  Matrunonio,  or  a treatise  De  Leyihus — in 
-wliat  way  would  he  proceed  to  submit  it  to  the  Council,  as  pointed  out  in  the  Statute,  or  to 
what  body  would  be  submit  his  proposal,  or  his  ti’eatise  ? — A professor  does  not  requhe 
the  approval  of  any  college  authority  for  merely  compiling  and  pubhshing  such  a treatise; 
but  if  he  wished  his  book  to  be  adopted  as  a class-book,  be  should  submit  it  to  tlie  Coun- 
cil, and  obtain  their  permission ; for  that  pm-pose  he  would  notify  his  desire  to  the  Presi- 
dent, who  would  then  convoke  a meetmg  of  that  pai'ticular  Council,  submit  the  proposal 
and  tho  book  to  their  consideration,  and  conjointly  witli  them  take  such  steps  as  might 
seem  expedient  for  deciding  fau’ly,  whether  its  adoption  as  a class-book  should  be  sanc- 
tioned. As  such  a change  of  class-books  could  never  be  urgently  requisite  before  the  next 
ensuing  meeting  of  the  Boaitl  of  Trustees,  the  professor  most  probably  would  submit  his 
proposal  for  theii’  approbation,  and  the  Co-uncil,  too,  would  probably  not  -wlsli  to  make  such 
a change  witliout  their  sanction. 

179.  How  do  you,  as  President,  interpret  these  words  of  the  Statute,  “a  decision  should 
be  waited  for is  tliat  a decision  of  the  Council,  or  a decision  of  the  Boai'd  of  Trustees  ? — 
A decision  of  the  Council. 

180.  "What  Councils  do  you  consider  to  exist  in  the  College;  how  are  they  composed, 
and  what  are  then.’  fmictions  ? — There  exists  in  the  College,  the  President’s  Council,  com- 
I)osed  of  the  Vice-President,  Beans,  and  Professors  of  Theology,  including  the  Prefect  of 
the  Bunboyne,  for  discharging  the  ordinary  perpetually  recurring  functions  prescribed  to 
it  by  tlie  Statutes.  Tlie  Statutes  also  prescribe,  in  tlie  fifth  chapter,  second  section,  a 
council  cr  meeting  of  nearly  the  same  officers,  but  not  entirely  so  comprehensive  as  the 
former,  whose  almost  only  function  is  or  was  to  arrange  what  should  be  the  regular'  yearly 
rotation  of  subjects  and  authors,  in  the  study  of  theology;  and  there  are  moreover  deliber- 
ative meetings  held  by  the  President,  Vice-President,  and  Beans,  which  are  familiarly 
called  Councils,  though  they  are  not  so  called  in  the  Statutes. 

181.  Is  the  Coimcil  to  which  you  refer,  the  Comicil  alluded  to  in  the  fifth  clause  of  the 
seventh  chapter  in  tliese  words,  “ The  appointment  of  the  Senior  Students  ai'e  consigned 
to  the  President,  and  to  his  Council,  to  ^e  Vice-President,  Beaus, Professors  ofTheology, 
and  of  Sacred  Scripture? — Yes;  but  the  Statutes,  cap.  v.  sec.  2,  contemplate  also  another 
Council  for  the  one  par-ticular  object  aheady  specified  ; and  a meeting  of  the  President, 
Vice-President,  and  Beans,  is  sometimes  called  familiarly  a Council,  though  it  is  not  so 
called  in  the  Statutes.  The  object  of  this  last  assembly  is  to  look  after  the  discipline  of 
the  house,  the  selection  of  the  candidates  for  Holy  Orders,  and  such  other  matters  as  are 
deemed  necessary  or  conducive  to  the  general  administi'ation  and  well-being  of  the  estab- 
lishment. 

182.  "Would  it  be  correct  to  regard  that  body,  consisting  of  tlie  President,  the  Vice- 
President,  and  the  Beaus,  as  a Council  of  discipline? — It  would  be  quite  correct  so  to 
regard  it,  for  it  is  enthely  a Comicil  of  discipline,  but  it  is  not  designated  a Council  of  dis- 
cipline, nor  in  any  otlier  way  entitled  a Council  by  the  Statutes. 

183.  Then  there  is  a Council  for  theological  instruction— a Council  apparently  of  general 
instruction,  and  tlien  what  may  be  termed  the  President’s  Council,  wliich  is  the  great  Board 
of  Administration  in  the  College  ? — It  possibly  may  present  the  matter  more  cleai'ly  to  say, 
that  there  are  two  standing,  ordinary,  deliberative  bodies  in  the  College,  each  of  which  is 
often  called  a Council,  namely,  that  wliich  tJie  Statutes  call  the  President’s  Council,  and 
another  which,  though  not  explicitly  entitled  a Council  in  tlie  Statutes,  yet  is  in  fact 
a Comicil  of  discipline.  Besides  tliese  two,  which  frequently  assemble  and  have  their 
ordinary  annual  functions  to  discharge,  the  Statutes  contemplate  two  other  Councils,  each 
for  one  particular  object  only,  and  this  object  having  been  permanently  arranged  many 
yeai’s  ago,  one  of  these  Comicils  may  now  be  considered  as  totally  defunct,  the  otlier  has  no 
occasion  to  meet  ordinai'ily,  nor  indeed  unless  when  it  may  be  proposed  to  abandon 
or  modify  its  previously  established  arrangements. 
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184.  In  fact  tlie  President’s  Council  is  the  only  standing  Council? — ^Yes,  of  those  pro-  20//i  October,  1853. 

perly  called  Councils  ; the  Council  of  discipline  is  constantly  hi  action,  but  it  is  not  expli-  ■— 

eitly  mentioned  as  a Council  in  the  Statutes.  ^ 

185.  Is  the  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  a member  of  the  President’s  Council  ? Een^i^  D.D. 

__^0.  President. 

186.  But  he  lectures  the  class  out  of  which  tlie  Dunboyne  students  are  selected,  does  he 
not  ? — He  does,  once  in  the  week. 

187.  And  therefore  he  would  have  some  Icnowledge  of  the  competency  of  the  candi- 
dates?— Yes;  observing  tlie  progress  they  have  made  at  his  lectures,  and  the  attention  they 
have  paid  in  his  class,  he  coiild  judge  of  their  competency  in  his  department. 

188.  Do  not  you  think  that  it  might  be  advisable,  looking  to  the  importance  of  his  pro-  Whetlier  Professor 

fessorship,  although  he  is  not  at  present  by  name,  included  in  the  Council,  that  he  should  not 

have  a voice  in  that  Council,  seeing  tliat  the  Jmiior  Deans  have  come  into  the  Council  ? — have  a seat  in  tlie 
The  Professor  of  History  is  not  included  in  tlie  Council  by  the  Statutes,  eitlier  by  name  or  Council, 
otherwise,  explicitly,  or  implicitly;  the  Junior  Deans  have  not  come  into  the  Council 

lately,  but  have  been  members  of  it  nearly  forty  years,  since  the  first  institution  of  theii- 
office ; and  I would  not  tliink  it  advisable  to  alter  the  Statutes,  in  respect  to  either  the  one 
or  the  others.  The  Junior  Deans  have  much  more  knowledge  of  the  students,  as  to  the 
greater  amount  of  their  qualifications  for  appointment.to  the  Dunboyne,  than  the  Professor 
of  History  can  naturally  be  expected  to  have.  A candidate  for  the  Dunboyne  should  be 
distinguished  for  his  Imowledge,  not  only  of  ecclesiastical  histoiy,  hut  also  of  Sacred 
Scripture,  theology,  science,  &c. ; and  he  should  also  be  highly  distinguished  for  good  con- 
duct and  piety,  “ since  they  ought,”  say  the  Statutes,  “to  excel  the  other  students,  not  only  in 
knowledge  and  intehectual  endowments,  but  likewise  in  the  purity  of  their  life  and  morals.” 

With  regard  to  the  latter  important  head  of  qualification,  the  deans  have  far  better  oppor- 
tunities of  forming  a correct  estimate  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  candidates  than  any  of 
the  professors;  they  have  had  charge  of  their  morals,  and  progi-ess  in  virtue,  not  partially 
for  one  year  as  each  of  the  professors,  but  throughout  their  enthe  coUegiate  coiu’se  ; while 
all  tlie  members  of  the  Coimeil  have  nearly  the  same  opportimity  of  judging  of  the  rela- 
tive talents  and  proficiency  of  the  candidates  in  all  their  departments  of  study,  from  the 
official  reports  of  the  several  professors  imder  whom  tliey  studied  each  year,  and  from  the 
register  of  the  position  they  occupied  each  year  at  tlie  public  distribution  of  academic 
prizes  and  honors.  The  junior  deans  have  been  generally  not  inferior  to  the  professors 
in  abilities  and  prudent  discrimination;  they  have  peculiar  opportunities  of  judging  of  the 
relative  industry  of  tlie  candidates,  their  dispositions,  and  their  zeal  to  turn  their  college 
advantages  to  a good  account ; they  have  vastly  better  opportunities  of  estimating  their 
characters  and  relative  virtues  than  any  of  the  professors ; and  the  Professor  of  Hisfory,  at 
all  events,  who  lectures  his  advanced  class  but  once  in  the  week,  and  seldom  or  never  inter- 
rogates them  on  their  proficency,  has  not  as  many  opportunities  of  judging  of  theii’  qualifi- 
cations for  the  Dunboyne  Establishment  as  the  Junior  Deans  have. 

189.  Is  there  any  concursns  for  the  Dunboyne  Studentship,  or  any  examination? — All 
the  examinations,  and  other  tests  of  learning  throughout  their  coui’se,  are  the  standard  by 
which  their  relative  literary  qualifications  are  judged. 

190.  But  is  there  any  direct  examination  by  means  of  wliich  the  Prefect  of  the  Dunboyne  No  direct  concursus 
Establishment  would  be  acquainted  with  the  relative  cajiacity  of  the  students  who  become 

candidates  ? — No  ; the  public  examinations  which  all  are  required  to  attend,  the  official  * '' 
reports  of  the  several  professors  under  whom  they  read,  the  register  of  the  premiums  or 
honorary  distinctions  the  candidates  had  obtained  in  all  or  the  principal  classes  througliout 
their  course,  are  the  only  test  by  which  not  only  the  President,  Vice-President,Deans,  and 
Prefect  of  theDunboyne,  but  also  the  Elector  Professors  judge  of  their  relative  capacity.  F or, 
though  each  of  the  Professors  of  Theology,  who  are  electors,  has  personal  observation  of  tlie 
talents  and  proficiency  of  those  who  become  candidates  for  the  Dunboyne  during  the  one  year 
they  attend  his  lectures,  yet  such  personal  observation  is  confined  to  tliat  one  year  alone,  while 
itisby  the  gi’eater  success  andhigher  merits  during  the  greater  number  of  years  the  preference 
should  be  decided.  The  other  professors  have  not  the  same  opportunities  of  judging  of 
their  theological  capabilities  as  the  professors  who  have  taught  them  theology  and  Scrijiture. 

The  Professor  of  History,  for  instance,  though  lecturing  them  on  subjects  somewhat 
connected  with  theology,  yet  the  studies  in  his  class  are  not  conducted  in  the  same  way  as  in 
theology,  and  the  talents  requisite  for  the  one  do  not  necessarily  imply  the  talents  that  are 
requisite  for  the  other.  Moreover,  during  the  three  years  before  theii’  election  to  the 
Dunboyne,  the  Professor  of  History  has  lectured  these  candidates  but  once  a week,  and 
after  thi’ee  years  of  such  interruption  his  recollection  regarding  their  qualifications  is 
not  altogether  so  ffiesh,  at  least  he  has  not  had  as  good  opportunities  of  judging  of  their  fitness 
as  the  professor  who  has  lectured  them  more  recently  nine  times  in  the  week,  and  on  the 
pmcipal  matters  which  are  to  form  their  studies  on  tlie  Dunboyne  Establislimeiit.  But  the 
^■emiums  gained  in  ecclesiastical  histoi’y  have  theti  full  weight  in  the  selection  for  a 
Dunboyne  Studentship. 

191.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  turn  to  the  third  clause  of  the  fiftli  chapter  : “ Let  Ail  professors  of 
Me  Professor  of  Dogmatic  Theology  strenuously  exert  himself  to  impress  on  his  class, 

that  the  allegiance  which  tliey  ow'e  to  the  Pvoyal  Majesty  cannot  be  relaxed  or  annulled  by  chapter  of  tlic 
power  or  authority  whatsoever.”  What  is  the  interpretation  given  to  the  expression,  Statutes. 

Professor  of  Dogmatic  Theology,”  under  the  present  avrangoment  ? — There  is  no 
professor  now  whose  title  is  Professor  of  Dogmatic  Theology,  but  all  the  professors  of 
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ao//(  Ociohfr,  1853.  theology  teach  both  dogmatic  and  moral  theology,  and,  therefore,  I conceive  that  all  the 
~ professors  of  theology  are  bound  by  that  Statute. 

Very  Eev  '"’hat  way  is  security  taken  that  this  provision  of  the  Statute  is  cai-efully  com- 

L.  F.  iteiiulian,  D.D.,  phed  with  ? — The  same  means  are  taken  for  securing  the  observance  of  that  provision  of 
Fresident.  the  Statutes  as  for  enforcing  their  other  provisions  of  great  importance.  If  the  Statute 
were  not  observed,  its  violation  would  soon  become  known,  and  would  not  be  tolerated. 
■\Vlietlierobscr-  i!)3.  Have  the  Visitors  hitherto  made  any  inquiry  as  to  whether  that  Statute  has  been 

lutolnfuifcdin'toat  file  College  ?— I do  not  recollect  that  they  have  inquired  whether-  that 

visitatiuns.  clause  of  tlie  Statutes  has  been  in  any  instance  violated  or  not,  but  tliey  have  always 

incjuired  whether  tire  oath  of  allegiance  had  been  taken. 

194.  Is  not  the  professor  required  to  sign  a promise  that  he  will  obey  the  laws  of  which 
this  is  one  ? — The  jn-ofessor  is  required  to  sign  a promise  to  that  effect,  and  I have  never 
heard  of  any  professor  violating  his  i>romise  with  regal'd  to  this  Statute. 

Promise  by  profes-  195.  Does  the  pofessor  sign  any  book  when  he  is  appointed  professor? — Yes,  if  he  had 
sorstoo  eythekws.  signed  it  before  his  appointment;  but  if  he  had,  it  is  not  usually  repeated  after- 
appointment,  because  the  former  pledge  is  held  to  be  equally  binding  as  a new  one  ; and 
the  form  and  terms  of  the  promise  in  either  case  are  exactly  the  same. 

190.  Suppose  an  extern  to  be  elected  professor  or  dean,  does  he  necessarily  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance?- — He  is  hound  to  take  the  oath  of  alleguince,  and  I have  not  known 
any  extern  appointed  in  Maynooth  who  did  nottaJce  it. 


Extern  Appointed  197.  And  he  also  would  be  bouudto  sign  the  register,  in  which  he  makes  the  declaration 
of  allcgiatiw'^'  coirlarned  at  the  end  of  the  Statutes,  namely,  a declaration  that  he  w-ill  not  belong  to  any 

secret  society,  and  that  he  will  obey  the  Statutes  ? — Yes ; while  I have  held  any  office  in 
the  College,  all  the  externs  appointed  to  offices  in  Maynooth  took  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
and  sipis  dcciaratiu)!  and,  I have  no  doubt,  also  signed  that  declaratiou  ; one  of  them  is  still  in  the  College,  the 
at  end  ot  btatulcs.  ggnior  Dean. 


At  wliat  time  doc- 
trine mentioned  in 
above  Statute  is 
inculcated. 


Positive  duty  to  do 


198.  In  what  part  of  the  instructions,  in  Dogmatic  Theology,  would  it  come  within 
the  province  ot  the  professor  to  mculcate,  especially  this  principle,  “ that  the  allegiance 
which  they  owe  to  the  royal  majesty  cannot  he  relaxed  or  annulled  by  miy  ijower  or 
authority  whatsoever  ?” — It  would  naturally  come  into  the  treatise  “ De  Ecelesia,”  which 
formally  establishes  the  divine  origin  of  royal,  or  other  supreme  civil  power,  and  at  con- 
siderable length  zealously  inculcates  the  principle  quoted  from  tlie  Statutes,  that  their  sub- 
jects can  never  be  released,  by  authority  of  the  keys  of  the  Church,  from  their  sworn  duty 
and  allegiance.  The  professor  could  also  introduce  the  subject,  when  teaching  the 
treatise  “on  Ijaws,"  or  the  volume  “on  Religion"  where  it  ti'eats  of  the  natural  law,  and 
elsewhere  incidentally.  Eut  it  recurs  again  formally  in  the  treatise  “on  the  Decalogue” 
under  the  fourth  commandment,  and  again  in  the  treatise  “ De  Obligationibus  Statuum'’ 
under  the  head  of  the  duties  of  subjects.  Each  of  the  Professors  of  Theology,  in  the 
present  arrangement,  teaches  all  these  ti-eatises.  The  Professor  of  Sacred  Sci-ip'tm-e,  too, 
(I  spealc  from  a recollection  of  my  own  practice),  though  not  included  in  the  terms  of  tliis 
Statute,  does  not  fail,  when  teaching  St.  Matt.,  c.  xxiii.,  Rom.,  c.  xiii.,  1 Peter,  c.  ii.,  and 
otlier  passages  bearing  on  this  subject,  to  inculcate  the  duties  of  loj-alty  to  the  throne,  and 
obedience  to  the  laws  and  constituted  authorities  of  the  state. 

199.  As  fur  as  you  are  acquainted  with  the  professors  in  your  College  at  jiresent,  is  it 
known  to  you  tlmt  they  intei-pret  this  article  or  clause  of  the  Statutes  as  imposing  any 
positive  duty  upon  them  of  inculcating  this  doctrine  ? — I cannot  say  that  I have  heard  the 
question  ever  raised.  I should  think,  however,  tliat  no  doubt  has  been  entertained  upon 
the  matter — that  it  is  a positive  duty. 

200.  Not  to  omit  to  lecture  upon  that  subject  ? — Not  to  omit  to  notice  it,  and,  as  the 
Statute  direc.ts,  to  inculcate  the  obligation  of  inviolable  allegiance.  But  the  professors  do, 
I presume,  feel  it  a matter  quite  of  discretion  in  Avhat  treatise  or  under  what  head  they 
introduce  it. 


l)r.  Delabogiie’s 
prcijiosiiion  iii- 
^'iiriably  maintained. 


201.  Not  merely  to  ahstnin  from  raising  any  contrary  doctrine,  but  to  inculcate  it  as  a 
positive  duty  ? — I am  confident  tliat  no  doubt  upon  that  has  ever  been  entertained. 

202.  You  liave  no  doubt  that  that  is  the  general  practice  ? — I have  never  known  a doubt 
entertained  tliat  it  Avas  tlie  duty  and  tlie  practice  of  the  jirofessors  to  inculcate  the  religious 
obligation  of  allegiance  to  the  state. 

203.  That  it  was  not  only  his  duty  not  to  inculcate  a contrary  doctrine,  but  to  inculcate 
it  positively  as  a necessary  part  of  his  teaching? — I cannot  say  a necessary  pai't  of  his 
lectures  on  i')ne  treatise,  or  on  one  occasion,  rather  tliaii  anotlier.  But  I am  under  the 
decided  coiiAuction,  and  I have  never  known  any  doubt  entertained  by  others,  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  Professors  of  Theology,  to  take  occa.sion,  from  some 
question  occniTiiig  in  the  matter  tliey  Avere  teaching,  or  otherwise  in  their  public  lectures, 
positively  and  zealously  to  inculcate  the  obligatiou  of  allegiance. 

20-fr.  Y hen  you  use  the  terms  “ cannot  be  released  by  any  authoritj’’,”  did  you  imply  as 
well  that  no  sanction  could  release  from  the  binding  chai-acter  of  the  oath  of  allegiance,  as 
Avell  as  no  actual  jurisdiction  ? — I tliink  there  can  be  no  legitimate  sanction  given  to  a 
Auolation  of  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

203.  And  furtlier,  that  if  any  attempt  were  made  to  do  so,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  a good 
subject,  altliougli  a Roman  Catholic,  not  to  obey? — I have  never  heai-d  a Roman  Catholic 
doubt  that  conclusion. 

20(j.  As  far  as  you  are  acquainted  with  the  professors,  and  all  the  other  officers  of  the 
College,  have  you  found  that  the  doctrine  contained  in  Dr.  Delahogue’s  treatise,  Be 
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Ecclesia,  lias  been  invai'iably  maintained  by  tliem  ? — Invai'iably,  so  far  as  relates  to  alle- 
giance and  the  present  subject.  I have  not  known  any  exception. 

207.  Will  yon  also  have  the  goodness  to  state  whether  yon  have  any  reason  to  apprehend 
that  a contrary  principle,  or  a principle  in  any  degree  conflicting  with  that  proponnded  by 
Dr.  Delahogne  in  this  treatise  is  entertained  by  any  of  the  stndeiits  at  Maynooth  ? — I have 
no  reason  whatever  to  apprehend  that  a contrary  notion  is  entertained  by  any  student  at 
MajTiooth. 

208.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  increased  i>arliainentary  grant,  by 
providing  increased  allowances  to  the  students,  has  tended  to  promote  a higher  state  of 
refinement,  and  has  improved  the  general  tone  of  conduct  amongst  the  students  of 
Maynooth  ? — These  effects  have  been  already  realised,  and  ai'e  annually  becoming  more 
observable.  I would  add,  that  the  better  condition  in  which  the  College  is  kept,  the 
improvement  that  has  taken  place  in  its  buildings,  accommodation,  and  materiel  altogether, 
.have  had  a very  beneficial  influence  on  the  notions  and  taste,  and  must,  at  all  times,  tend 
to  raise  the  tone  of  feeling  and  habits  of  the  students. 

209.  Does  it  also  enable  them  to  purchase  books,  and  supply  themselves  better  with 
the  means  of  education? — It  enables  them,  in  the  latter  years  of  their  course,  to  buy 
books,  \rithout  depending  on  the  aid  of  their  parents  or  guardians,  and  also  to  supply 
themselves  with  several  little  personal  conveniences,  which  must  have  a useful  tendency 
ill  forming  the  habits  of  youth. 

210.  Was  the  former  condition  of  Maynooth  such  as  to  lead  to  injurious  consequences, 
in  some  respects  ? — I should  say  so. 

211.  Was  it  such  as  rather  to  lower  the  general  demeanour  and  tlie  tone  of  manner  in 
the  students? — It  had  such  a tendency.  When  the  objects  of  sense  which  surrounded 
the  students  were  of  a low  description;  the  buildings  of  tbe  College  unwortliy  tlieir 
destination;  without  character;  furnished,  repaired,  and  kept  but  indifferently;  when 
there  was  nothing  external  to  elevate  the  mind,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  the  students 
would  have  derived  as  much  improvement  in  their  feelings  and  general  education  as  wben 
things  are  in  a better  condition. 

212.  Do  you  consider  the  improvement  to  be  peculiarly  important,  considering  that 
many  of  those  young  men  come  from  a condition  in  which  they  have  not  been  much 
accustomed  to  tbe  refinements  of  life  ? — I think  it  important  on  that  account  also ; and 
though  the  general  depression  of  all  classes  in  Ii'eland,  during  the  last  few  yeai’S,  retarded 
the  full  development  of  these  improvements,  j'et  it  was  fortunate  that  the  munificent 
liberality  of  the  Legislature  had  anticipated  this  visitation,  as  otherwise,  considering  tlie 
effects  of  famine  pestilence  and  emigration  in  raising  the  poor  rates,  wages,  and  the 
piice  of  food,  neither  the  finances  of  the  College,  nor  the  domestic  supplies  for  the 
becoming  expenses  of  the  students  could  have  been  maintained,  even  at  their  ordinary 
level,  without  more  tliau  usual  difficulty. 

218.  In  fact,  the  circumstances  of  the  country  have  somewhat  tended  to  diminisli  the 
effect  of  the  grant,  as  the  students  have  not  had  means  to  keep  pace  with  it  ? — Yes ; the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  these  latter  years  tended  to  counteract  the  immediate  influence 
of  the  enlarged  endowment  on  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  students.  But,  under 
another  point  of  view,  these  circumstances  enhanced  the  value  of  the  gi’ant,  at  that  time, 
as  it  was  then  more  than  ordinarily  required  and  opportune. 

214.  Do  you  recollect  the  circumstance  of  an  entertainment  or  feast  being  given  in  the 
year  1838,  on  the  occasion  of  Lord  Mulgrave,  the  then  Lord  Lieutenant,  paying  a visit  to 
Maynooth  ?■ — I recollect  there  was  an  entertainment  on  that  occasion. 

215.  Were  you  then  Vice-President? — I was. 

216.  Will  you  just  state  what  the  circumstances  were  under  which  the  feast  was  given  ? — 
The  Eai’l  of  ilulgrave,  then  Lord  Lieutenant,  honoured  the  College  with  a visit,  the  first 
from  a Viceroy  for  thirty-eight  years  ; and  the  College  highly  appreciating  the  lionom-,  the 
President  entertained  the  students  ivith  wine  to  commemorate  the  occasion,  and  to  testify 
his  feelings  of  loyalty  to  the  throne,  of  gratitude  and  respect  to  the  representative  of 
Majesty. 

217.  Do  you  remember  toasts  being  proposed  on  the  occasion  ? — I remember  to  have 
been  told  that  the  healths  of  tlie  President,  and  of  as  many  of  the  superiors  and  professors 
as  were  present,  were  successively  proposed  as  toasts.  I do  not  recollect  to  have  heard 
wlietlier  any  other  toasts  were  proposed  after  they  had  retired  ; but  I do  not,  and  could 
not,  remember  having  myself  heard  or  witnessed  any  thing  that  occurred  in  the  hall  that 
night,  for  I was  not  there.  I do,  on  the  contrary,  remember  that  some  of  the  professors 
and  I,  thinking  it  better  that  only  some  of  the  officers  of  the  College  would  go  to  the 
refectory  on  that  occasion,  had  previously  resolved  not  to  go  there  ourselves.  I remember 
the  paiu  I felt  the  day  before  at  finding  it  difficult  to  satisfy  a deputation  from  tlie  students, 
who  came  to  invite  mj'  attendance,  of  the  sufficiency  of  my  reasons  for  not  going,  and  at 
feeling  it  my  duty  to  decline  the  invitation.  I remember  pretty  dislinetly  how  I was 
occupied  on  duty  elsewhere  dming  a great  part  of  the  time  that  the  President  and  pro- 
fessors were  in  the  hall,  and  very  distinctly  that  I had  occasion  to  pass  more  than  once 
outside  the  hall  during  the  proceedings.  I remember  these  circumstances  the  better, 
because  I have  seen,  for  several  years  past,  in  certain  public  journals,  reports  of  speeches 
delivered  at  Exeter  Hall,  Dublin,  and  other  places,  in  which  the  speaker,  for  it  was  always 
file  same  person,  ascribed  to  me,  then  Vice-President,  tlie  use  of  violent  language  in  pro- 
posing a toast  on  that  occasion.  Though  I never  thought  it  necessary  to  contradict  the 
slander,  its  republication  from  time  to  time  kept  the  facts  of  that  case  fresher  in  my 
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O'Suilivan,  vrho 
afterwards  left  the 
College. 


memory.  But  independently  of  sucli  aid,  it  was  altogether  such  a matter  as  I could  not 
forget.  Several  of  those  who  were  that  night  in  the  refectory  adverted  to  my  absence,  and 
still  remember  that  I -was  not  there.  The  night  scene  wMch  so  large  a hall  would  present 
on  such  an  occasion,  at  seven  o’clock  on  a December  evening,  is  so  strikingly  peculiar 
” and  it  was  so  unusual  in  Maynooth,  for  several  years  before,  for  me  or  the  other  College 
officers  to  witness  it,  that  had  I witnessed  it  with  its  circumstances,  the  lapse  of  seventeen 
years  could  not,  I think,  efface  its  recollection  from  my  memory.  At  all  events,  I do  not 
recollect  liaving  mtnessed  a particle  of  what  occuired  in  the  refectory  that  night. 

218.  Perhaps  an  incident  may  awaken  your  memory  upon  the  subject.  Have  you  any 
recollection  of  liaving  sung  a song  upon  liiat  occasion  ? — No  ; but  if  I had  sung  on  so 
public  an  occasion,  I could  not  forget  it.  When  formerly  the  professors  visited  the 
refectory  on  such  festivities,  they  were  wont  to  gratify  the  students  by  joining  in  their 
amusement,  so  far  as,  when  invited,  either  to  sing  a song,  or  to  compensate  for  not  singing 
by  some  short  address.  I remember  very  well  having  been  myself  pressed  to  sing  at  a 
somewhat  similar  entertainment  in  the  College,  thouglithe  scene  w'as  less  public,  escitin" 
and  impressive,  on  the  occasion  of  Dr.  Montague’s  appointment  as  President,  and  niy 
appointment  as  Vice-President.  It  was  by  daylight  in  July,  when  most  of  the  students 
had  left  College  on  vacation.  Dr.  Montague  wished  to  compliment  the  few  that  stiH  re- 
mained, by  some  little  entertainment;  and  to  enhance  the  favour,  wished  to  visit  them  during 
their  enjoyment.  He  asked  me,  and  I know  not  whether  any  body  else,  to  accompany  him. 
We  went  to  the  refectory  for  a few  minutes.  He  briefly  addressed  the  students,  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  their  congratulations  and  cheers.  I was  pressed,  as  the  saying  is,  either 
to  make  a speech  or  sing  a song ; I would  have  sung  if  I were  able ; I attempted,  how- 
ever, a song,  but  being  embarrassed,  and  not  w'ell,  I was  not  able  to  proceed  beyond  the 
middle  of  the  first  verse  on  the  key  on  wliich  I happened  to  begin,  and  I there  relinquished 
the  attempt. 

219.  You  recollect  that  song? — Yes. 

220.  You  were  appointed  Vice-President  on  the  27th  of  June,  1834? — Yes. 

221.  It  lias  been  stated,  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  visit,  when  a feast 
was  given,  you  sung  a song  ; does  that  awaken  your  memory  at  all  as  to  whether  you  were 
there,  or  have  you  any  recollection  of  having  on  such  an  occasion  sung  a song  ? — I never 
sang  a song  at  all  in  the  refectory,  and  never  made  any  attempt  to  do  so,  except  on  the 
one  occasion  when  I attempted  to  sing,  and  gave  it  up  in  despaii’.  But  I feel  perfectly 
confident  that  I did  not  attempt  to  sing,  or  even  attend  in  the  refectorj'  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  visit. 

222.  Did  tlie  feast  in  question  originate  entii’cly  with  tlie  President  and  the  autlioiities 
of  tlie  College  ? — It  originated  entirely  witli  tlie  President. 

223.  Was  the  wine  furnished  from  the  College,  at  the  expense  of  the  President  ? — Yes. 

224.  And  tlie  President  was  present  ? — Yes  ; but  only  for  a short  time,  and  with  the 
view  I have  stated. 

225.  But  when  Lord  Mulgrave  was  there,  was  that  an  entertainment  given  by  the  Pre- 
sident ? — Yes,  by  his  authority ; I am  not,  however,  at  this  distance  of  time,  able  positively 
to  say,  hut  I believe  it  was  not  at  his  private  expense. 

220.  But  it  emanated  from  the  authorities  of  the  College  ? — ^Yes. 

227.  He,  probably,  was  present  ? — He  was  present  for  some  time. 

228.  Wouhl  he  preside  on  such  an  occasion  as  that  ? — No ; he  would  rather,  and,  in 
point  of  fact,  did,  I believe,  go  to  the  hall  only  about  the  end  of  the  feast,  when  the 
students  usually  amuse  tliemselves  by  songs,  to  pass  away  the  time,  and  prolong  the  fes- 
tivity. It  is  while  the  students  are  so  engaged  in  these  amusements  that  the  President 
and  professors  sometimes,  though  rarely,  join  them,  remain  a little  while,  countenance 
theii-  enjoyments,  cultivate  good  feelings,  and  retire. 

229.  Can  you  state  when  that  feast  began,  and  when  it  terminated  ?• — I could  not 
undertake  to  state  quite  precisely  tlie  hours. 

230.  Wliat  was  the  usual  time  ? — Such  feasts  usually  begin  about  five  o’clock,  audtliis, 
like  all  that  I remember,  must  have  terminated,  I presume,  before  six,  as  relates  to  refresh- 
ments, and  between  seven  and  eight  o’clock  as  regards  the  subsequent  amusements. 

231.  Why  do  you  presume  that  ? — Because  such  has  been,  as  well  as  I remember,  the 
unvarying  custom;  and  for  this  additional  reason,  among  others,  that,  being  then  Vice- 
President,  I repeatedly  visited  that  evening,  as  I distinctly  remember,  every  part  of  the 
College,  looking  after  tlie  maintenance  of  discipline  and  collegiate  order.  The  hell  rings  at 
eight  o’clock  to  summon  the  students  to  attend  a religious  exercise,  after  whidi  tliey  pro- 
ceed to  supper ; and  the  refectory  could  not  have  been  prepared  for  supper,  and  the  religious 
exercise  could  not  have  been  attended,  if  the  amusements  continued  beyond  that  hour.  I 
think  such  a depaifure  from  order  would  make  an  impression  on  my  memory,  and  I would 
remember  it  if  either  of  these  duties  had  been  thus  publicly  neglected. 

232.  Did  you  hear  at  the  time  whether  Mr.  O’Coiiiieirs  health  was  proposed  or  not  ? — I 
do  not  remember ; but  I have  since  heard  some  say  that  Mr.  O’Connell’s  health  was  pro- 
posed, and  others, say,  that  the  health  of  Mr.  O’Connell,  or  any  other  person  but  tlie 
President  and  the  professors  who  accompauiod  him  to  the  liall,  was  not  proposed,  at  least 
wliile  they  were  present ; and  that  it  was  only  in  reply  to  the  toast  of  his  own  health  that 
auy  of  them  spoke.  After  their  departure,  howevei',  a 3*oung  man,  who  did  not  intend  to 
continue  in  Maynooth,  took  upon  himself  to  address  his  fellow-students,  at  veiy  great 
length,  on  topics  connected  with  the  College;  but  whether  or  not  he  introduced  auy  others,  1 
could  not,  at  this  distance  of  time,  undertake  to  say.  He  was  a young  man  who  was  not 
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considered  a desirable  subject  for  the  sacred -ministry,  and  who  rethedfrom  College  shortly 
after  this  trausaotion. 

333.  Did  he  make  a violent  speech  upon  that  occasion  ? — I did  not  hear  him,  and  I 
ea^ot  speak  of  what  he  said  from  personal  recollection ; but  I am  under  the  impression 
that  it  was  rather  desultory  and  wild  than  \iolent. 

334.  Was  the  young  man,  to  whom  you  allude,  named  Hawkes  ? — His  name  W'as 
O’SuUivan. 

235-  Do  you  recollect  a student  of  the  name  of  Hawkes  being  in  the  College  ? — I do. 

236.  Was  he,  at  any  time  while  in  the  College,  arrested  for  sedition  ? — I am  confident 
that  he  was  not,  since  I fii-st  knew  him  or  took  any  special  care  of  his  concerns.  But  I 
remember  to  have  heard,  while  I was  Professor  of  Scriptures,  that  a junior  student,  named 
Hawkes,  had  been  some  weeks  or  months  before  made  amenable  for  having  been  present, 
before  he  entered  Maynooth,  at  a meeting  held  near  Cork  to  petition  Parliament  for  relief 
from,  tithes,  such  meetings  having  been  then  recently  prohibited  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 
But  I do  not  recollect  to  have  tlien  heard  whether  or  not  he  was  formally  arrested,  nor 
can  I say  whether  such  an  offence,  the  only  one  laid  to  his  charge,  would  or  would  not  be, 
even  technically,  denominated  sedition. 

237.  Was  he  not  bailed  ? — I should  suppose  so;  but  I cannot  say  I remember  now  w'hat 
tlie  details  of  the  ]?roceedings  were — ^^Drobably  I never  knew  them  very  minutely. 

238.  First  there  must  have  been  informations  taken,  and  on  those  informa-tions  he  must 
have  been  arrested,  or  have  given  bail ; did  that  occur  within  jmur  recollection  ? — I 
recollect  to  have  been  told  that  he  gave  bail  to  present  himself  for  trial,  but  I do  not  remem- 
ber whether  he  was  arrested  or  not.  Not  knowing  the  young  man,  nor  witnessing  any  part 
of  the  transaction,  nor  hearing  of  it  till  a good  while  afterwards,  its  details  have  not 
remained  on  my  memory,  and  I only  recollect  that  he  was  charged  with  having  been  at  a 
tithe  meeting  before  he  came  to  College,  that  he  presented  himself  for  trial,  and  that  the 
Crowir  abandoned  the  prosecution.  NoUiing  had  been  larown  at  Maynooth  aboutthisyoung 
man  or  his  legal  difficulties  for  some  time  after  he  had  become  a member  of  the  College, 
else  probably  the  President  of  that  day  would  not  have  received  him. 

239.  Has  Mr.  O’Sullivan  entered  the  priesthood  since  ? — No ; at  least  as  far  as  I have 
known  or  heai’d. 

240.  Do  you  know  what  has  become  of  him  since  ?■ — I do  not  know  ; I think  he  went  to 
America,  and  applied  his  versatile  po-a'ersto  various  modes  of  earning  a livelihood.  He  had 
a gi'eat  fluency  of  speech,  and  he  indulged  it  too  freel}-. 

241.  Was  he  required  to  withdraw  from  the  College  by  the  authorities  ? — I think  not 
formally  required  to  go  away ; and  if  I recollect  rightly,  he  remained  in  College  so  very 
short  a time  after  this  transaction,  as  to  leave  neither  occasion  nor  time  to  effect  his  with- 
drawal by  the  process  prescribed  in  the  Statutes.  It  was  perfectly  well  understood  that  he 
would  never  be  recommended  to  Holy  Orders  by  the  College  authorities,  and  that  they 
would  soon  take  means  to  effect  his  removal. 

242.  At  that  time  were  manj’’  violent  speeches  delivered  by  the  students,  or  a keen 
interest  taken  in  public  affairs,  and  speeches  delivered  in  the  courts  of  the  College  ? — The 
public  mind  was  then  in  such  a fever  about  public  affairs  that  its  influence  was  felt  also  to 
some  extent  in  the  College;  but  there  were  no  violent  speeches  delivered  by  the  students, 
nor  were  there,  nor  could  there  be  with  impunity,  speeches,  however  mild,  of  a political 
or  any  other  character,  delivered  in  the  courts  of  the  College.  Such  a departure  from  rule, 
being  ofitselfso  public,  could  not  remain  loi-igunuoticed,  and  should  be  at  once  suppressed. 
I do  not  recollect  to  have  heard  that  such  a case  occurred  at  that  time  even  once. 

243.  Wiatever  passes  in  the  courts  of  the  College  must  come,  necessarily,  under  the 
observation  of  some  or  other  of  the  officers  ?— Yes ; any  serious  violation  of  College 
order,  occurring  publicly  in  the  courts,  if  it  continued  many  minutes,  would  be  known  by 
some  of  the  officers. 

244.  If  any  young  man  were  seen  declaiming,  in  the  corners  of  the  College,  to  a number 
of  his  fellow-students,  woidd  that  attract  the  attention  of  the  superiors?— Decidedly;  if 
any  young  man  were  seen  addressing  a number  of  students,  I do  not  mean  in  ordinal'}'' 
conversation  with  three,  or  four,  or  five,  but  declaiming  to  a crowd,  the  superior  could 
notice,  even  at  a distance,  so  unexampled  an  irregulai'ity,  and  would  not  fail  to  look  after 
it.  If  he  found  that  it  was  a violent  declamation,  or  even  a public  address  upon  any 
subject  whatever,  but  especially  on  politics,  he  would  suppress  it  at  once,  and  call  the  young 
man  to  a strict  account  for  misconduct. 

245.  Have  you  felt  it  your  duty  to  interfere  in  all  cases  where  you  thought  a •violent 
political  feeling  was  arising  among  the  young  men? — I was  not  aware  of  any  ■violent 
political  feeling  arising  in  any  case.  I once  become  aware  of  a projected  document  which 
appeared  to  have  somewhat  of  a political  tendency.  It  was  not  an  expression,  to  any 
extent,  of  •violent  politics ; on  the  contrary,  disapproving  of  violence  and  the  violent,  it 
breathed  but  religion,  peace,  and  loyalty.  It  was  an  address  of  condolence  to  be  presented 
to  a very  loyal  advocate  of  peace  in  politics,  Mr.  John  O’Oonnell,  upon  the  death  of  his 
father.  Thinking  that  such  an  address,  at  that  particular  juncture,  would  be  taken  as  a 
political  expression,  and  hearing  that  it  contained,  at  least,  one  sentence  directly  bearing 
on  politics,  though  in  favour  of  peace  and  loyalty,  the  other  superiors  and  I interfered, 
forbade  its  presentation,  and  had  the  document  suppressed.  I also  thought  it  my  business 
to  report  the  matter  to  the  Visitors  and  Trustees,  and  to  censure  it  publicly,  not  exactly 
because  the  sentiments  it  conveyed  were,  in  tliemselves,  ohjectionable,  but  because' the 
proceeding,  at  that  juncture,  would  look  too  like  M’hat  our  College  discipline  forbids — an 
interference  of  the  students  in  political  matters. 


20t/t  October,  1853. 

TgT 

Very  Eev. 

L.  F.  Reiiehaii,  d.d., 
President. 


Case  of  Ha'vkes. 


O’Sullivan  gone  to 
America. 


Public  excitement 
at  tliat  period. 

No  political  speeclies 
periuLttcd  to  bo 
delivered  within  the 


Contcmplali'd 
address  to  Mr.  John 
O'Connell. 


Suppressed  by  the 
superiors,  and 
l)ublicly  censured. 
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246.  You  bave  stated  that  you  mentioned  it  to  the  Visitors  aud  the  Trustees  ?— T 
)ued  It  certainly  to  the  Trustees,  and  I think  also  to  the  Visitors. 


Vcry  Kcv. 
L.li'.Renelian,  0. 
President. 


tioned  it  certainly  ^ 

247.  Was  that  in  1847  ?— It  was.  I think  it  very  possible  ^at,  in  the  public  Visitation 

’ obviat  ^ mentioned  it  as  a threatened  irregularity,  which  had  been  already 

248.  Is  it  the  custom  at  ilaynooth  that  each  student  should  be  provided  with  a 

ment  when  he  enters  the  College  ?— It  is ; when  a student  enters,  a Bible  is  put  into  hie 
hands,  which  he  must  purchase  unless  he  has  brought  one  with  him.  ® 

24‘J.  How  long  has  that  custom  existed  ? — As  well  as  I remember,  since  1821  or  1 899 
but  I cannot  be  very  confident  as  to  the  exact  year.  ’ 

250.  Whose  duty  is  it  precisely  to  inquire  into  that  matter,  and  to  provide  for  it’— 

Ihe  Bursaa-  provides  as  many  Bibles  as  the  young  men  entering  each  year  will  reauirp 
and  on  their  admission,  he  supjilies  eacli  witli  a copy.  ’ 

251.  Does  he  inquire  of  tlie  students  whether  they  have  a Bible,  aud  if  not  does 
provide  them  personally  with  one  ?_Yes  ; but  not  in  that  order.  He  first  giv’es  them  a 
tal-^e  another  satisfy  him  that  tliey  have  got  one  already,  he  does  not  require  them  to 

obliged  to  pay  for  the  one  they  receive  from  him,  are  they  not  ?— Yes 
9 Bllflp  9 his  first  mt^yiew  with  them,  asks  them  the  question,  and  offers  them 

a Bible?— He  first  supplies  the  Bible,  aud  charges  the  price  to  the  student's  account- 
but  if  he  can  satisly  the  Bursar  that  he  already  has  a Bible,  he  is  not  required  to  take  th-^ 
Bursar  s,  and  the  account  is  readjusted  accordingly.  ^ 


[TZ/e  Witness  withdrew^ 


24£/t  October,  1803. 

Very  Eev. 

JI.  Galfncy,  d.i>. 


Duties  of  tlie  Jeans 

arrangement  as  to 
visiting  tlie  students 
rooms. 


Practicability  of 
placing  a certain 
number  of  the 
students  mulcr  the 
special  charge  of 
each  (Ig.hi. 


I’urtlier  division  of 
tlie  College  necessary 
and  for  fbat  purpose 
most  desiraWe, 


Practicability  of 
effecting  furtlier 
division. 


Monday,  24th  Octobek,  1853. 

Tlie  Very  Rov.  Miletius  Gaffney,  d.d.,  examined. 

'■  I"  Of  of  yom-  writlcn  answers  you  speak  of  each  of  the  cleans  as  individnallv  chamd 
with  tho  discipline  of  a certain  portion  of  tho  College.  Is  that  otherwise  than  in  rSna 

viMts  a certain  number  of  rooms  ; m every  other  respect  we  arc  all,  conectively  and  indiri 
duaUj , chaiged  witli  tho  general  discipline  of  tlie  whole  College.  ^ 

6.  1)0  you  consider  those  students  in  the  sets  of  rooms  under  the  special  charae  nf 
each  (lean  as  specially  under  your  charge  in  every  other  respect  ?— Certainly.  ^ 

arising  from  visiting  their  rooms’— Yes 

deanlm^ 

ke  CoVt  i“th?rofxethy“^^^^  “““  «f 

arehmy°S?lS“hera“e  n^^^^  P”P““. 

of  tiie'dealMlhobTafcr“^  under  the  special  charge 

mstiation  arc,  collectively  and  individually,  charged. 

that  thev^had^^'«n^f^^?.f  disadvantage  in  students  so  placed  feeling 

1?  Ho  a friendly  way,  or  L advisers  it 

disadvantage  could  arise  from  such  a state  of  tilings, 

wonid^bo  veb”,“d,f  "n  ‘‘/■'i'’'"''''''’’  ustuHished  ?-I  think  it 

thl  cLii.r  were  practicable,  yon  should  divide  tho  community  to  effect 

0 TrSe's  f m h I “'“'“.f  "I  S'"’”"  I apoke  to  Leral  of 

™ld  he  vdh'S?w^  .°"i  ""PO'-f'cc  of  dividing  tho  community,  I thought  it 

Wo  vinld  Tf  ''"'''’“’S''  ''"“■emo  oiKl  of  the  recreation  grounds. 

anXn  n S a sep.arato  community,  another  in  the  old  senior  hoL,  and 

of  tho  College  ■ 7''”  """'''Oi-  tie  senior  house  is  much  too  large.  A division 

which  the  fill  ‘ ■!  “I’""*”  oomnmnities  is  most  desirable.  The  ends  for 

9 Do  'Tr  ■'?  I"-”’””*”''  '’>■ ""  otfngement. 

It  would  oould  subdivide  with  advantage  as  thobaildingsnow  are?— 

Sealed  ,„d^^  ' [ '"'POfoMo-  Some  now  hiiildiSgs  would  be 

KontTw-de  ? -®?''  “I?™?’’”  "’“"Sotuent  of  the  College.®  If  we  had 

brildhi.s  and  *T  I’”*?’  .l.“”'Of  'touse  as  it  is,  with  some  addition  to  the 

and  a diancl  fm-  equal  parts,  we  would  require  a refectory 

the  refectory,  the  present  prayer-ball,  and 

refe?tfn-w  wmirri^u  ^ answer  for  the  students  of  the  old  senior  house  ; a chapel  and  a 

10.  Could  not  the  old  refectory  be  used  for  that  purpose?—!  mentioned  in  my  written 
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answers  that  the  chapel  for  the  juniors  was  entirely  too  small.  It  is  a room  fitted  up  for  su/t  October,  1853. 
a chapel,  and  the  refectory  of  the  junior  students  is  a room  which  was  fitted  up  for  the 
purpose.  Now,  by  the  removal  of  the  senior  students  to  the  new  refectory  the  old  refec- 
tory  is  vacated ; it  is  not  used  for  any  purpose.  • Fifty  of  the  junior  students  live  in  ji.  Gafihey,  d.d. 
double-bedded  rooms.  It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  make  the  junior  house,  I will  not  say 
commodious,  but  merely  comfortable,  to  prolong  one  of  the  wings  of  the  house  about 
twenty  feet.  Then  the  refectory,  which  is  at  the  end  of  that  wing,  could  be  lengthened, 
and  over  it  you  would  have  a single  room  for  each  student.  Then  there  could  be  a covered 
passage  into  the  old  kitchen,  which  has  been  vacated.  It  is  a very  spacious  room,  and  it 
would  answer  well  for  a prayer  and  lecture-hall.  Near  this  former  kitchen  is  the  old  refec- 
tory, which  might  be  changed  into  a chapel  for  the  juniors;  and  then  you  have,  for  the 
iuniors,  a good  chapel,  a good  refectory,  and  a good  prayer-hall.  You  have,  for  the  seniors, 
jiving  in  the  old  senior  house,  the  chapel  which  the  Commissioners  saw'.  Then  there 
would  he  another  prayer-hall  and  another  chapel  required  if  we  %vere  to  divide  the  senior 
house  into  two  communities.  Wo  should  also  have  an  additional  play-ground,  and  a wall 
built  to  separate  one  portion  of  the  senior  students  from  the  other.  Wo  have  several 
fields  lying  to  the  west  of  the  present  recreation  gi'ounds,  which  could  be  used  for  that 
purpose.  I think  such  divisions  very  desirable  for  the  discipline  of  the  College,  and  well 
calculated  to  improve  the  manners  of  many  w'ho,  in  a vast  crowd  of  people,  will  never  be 
improved  in  their  habits  and  manners. 

11.  In  the  meantime,  while  the  arrangements  ai*e  making,  would  it  not  be  desirable  to  Whether  partial 
effect  a partial  separation,  say  in  the  play-ground,  wiiich  could  be  accomplished  at  once  ? — efllSedm  the*'^ 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  effect  this  partial  separation,  The  students  generally  walk  with  meantime, 
tlroir  own  diocesans : all  assemble  after  dinner,  and  three  or  four  of  the  same  diocese  take 

their  recreation  together.  It  might  he  desirable  that  students  from  different  pai-ts  of  the 
country  would  occasionally  walk  together  after  dinner,  as  such  intercourse  would  tend  to 
improve  the  manners  and  the  accent  of  many;  but  as  long  as  380  students  come  out  together 
from  the  same  refectory,  this  iiitercouse  will  not  take  place. 

12.  You  do  not  think  that  the  habit  of  exclusively  associating  with  persons  of  the  same  Association  wiili  co- 
cliocGse  at  such  times  is  necessary  or  even  desirable  ? — It  is  not  necessary,  perhaps  not  ^‘ocesans. 
desirable ; I give  ray  opinion,  how'ever,  on  this  subject  with  some  hesitation,  as  I know 

persons  who  entertain  a contrary  opinion. 

13.  You  think  that  a mixing  of  them  together  would  be  advantageous? — Yes,  I think 
so;  but,  as  I have  already  stated,  as  long  as  the  senior  house  remains  as  it  now  is,  such 
associations  cannot  become  practicable.  The  number  of  students  in  the  senior  house  of 
our  College  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  Catholic  seminary  in  the  world. 

14.  Does  it  occur  to  you  that  a desirable  division  might  be  made  in  the  way  1 will  point  division  as 

out,  namely,  that  the  logicians  and  the  physicians  should  constitute  one  school  or  one  senior  liouas^ 
division,  that  those  below  them,  who  are  juniors,  should  constitute  another,  and  that  the 

theologians  should  constitute  either  one  or  two  divisions,  so  as  to  separate  the  theologians 
altogether  from  those  below  them  ; that  is  to  say,  to  place  in  a distinct  division,  or  in  two 
divisions,  those  who,  from  the  nature  of  their  studies,  are  advancing  more  nearly  to  the 
priesthood  ? — It  would  he  desirable  to  have  the  rhetoricians  and  humanists  together  in 
one  division.  Such  a division  would  be  a kind  of  petit  seminaire ; but  how  could  this  he 
effected  in  our  present  College?  I see  no  other  way  of  effecting  such  a desirable  division 
than  the  erection  of  a new  building.  The  physicians  and  the  logicians  would  fill  the  wUhont'now 
present  junior  house,  and  you  have  then  no  place  for  the  rhetoricians  and  humanists,  buildings, 
without  making  a new  provision  for  them. 

15.  In  the  event  of  such  a building  as  you  have  mentioned  being  constructed,  would  it 
afford  accommodation  for  those  two  junior  divisions  ? — It  would  not  afford  accommodation 
for  those  two  divisions  ; and  even  supposing  the  junior  house  to  be  largo  enough  for  the 
purpose,  it  would  be  the  same  house  for  both  divisions,  and  there  would  not  bo  a perfect 
separation. 


16.  Though  under  the  same  roof,  could  not  arrangements  he  made  to  separate  them 
with  reference  to  discipline  ? — No  ; such  arrangements  are  quite  impossible.  If  the  logi- 
cians and  physicians  were  placed  together,  as  one  division,  in  the  junior  house,  the 
house  itself  and  the  play-grounds  attached  to  it  would  merely  accommodate  these  two 
classes ; hence,  a new  building  should  be  constructed  for  the  humanists  and  rhetoricians, 
oil  some  other  part  of  the  lands  of  the  College. 

17.  In  the  meantime,  before  the  perfect  arrangement  which  you  allude  to  could  he  made,  of 

would  not  a partial  separation  of  the  students  be  conducive  to  discipline  ? — I do  not  think 

tiiat  this  partial  separation  could  he  effected.  The  only  time  in  which  it  could  take  place 
would  bo  in  the  time  of  recreation,  and  that  does  not  appear  to  me  practicable  in  the  present 
state  of  things,  as  the  students  are  all  obliged  to  assemble  in  the  same  chapel,  in  the  same 
refectory,  and  in  the  same  prayer-hall. 

18. _  The  time  of  recreation  is  tlie  only  time,  is  it  not,  when  much  practical  association 
of  mind  and  character  takes  place  ? — That  is  the  only  time  allowed  for  such  practical 
association.  The  students  do  not  interrupt  one  another  during  the  hours  of  study,  as 
silence  during  that  time  is  obligatory  on  aU. 

. 19.  Do  you  think  that  a separation  such  as  has  been  mentioned  to  you,  of  the  rhetori- 
cians and  the  lowest  class  in  one  division,  the  logicians  and  physicians  in  anotlier  division, 
and  the  theologians  in  a distinct  division,  or  in  two,  if  it  could  be  accomplished,  would  he 
a very  desirable  alteration,  with  a view  to  the  disciphne  of  the  College  ? — Such  divisions 
Would  be  very  desirable.  They  would  contribute  much  to  the  welfare  of  the  College. 
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24t;i  Octole}-,  1853.  20.  Would  it  be  desirable,  T?ith  a view  to  give  to  the  rhetoricians  a second  Humanity 

Class,  they,  in  truth,  constituting  one  humanity  school  ? — The  divisions  akeady  mentioned 
Vury  Rev.  appear  to  me  to  relate  only  to  the  discipline  of  the  College. 

M.  Gaffney,  i>.n.  2] . Would  it  be  desirable  to  give  them  more  of  the  tutorial  system  of  teaching,  more 

Suggested  division,  like  the  teaching  in  a petit  seminaire  on  the  Continent,  than  exists  under  the  professorial 
Tutorial  system.  system  ? — The  tutorial  system  of  teaching  is  not  practised  in  the  petits  seminaires  on  the 

Continent.  Our  rhetoricians  and  humanists  are  very  busily  employed  dm-ing  theii-  hours 
of  study  ; they  have  two  classes  every  day,  and  they  have  a class  of  English  four  times  a 
■week. 

Efficiency  of  22.  Would  it  not  be  very  desirable  that  they  should  be  taught  upon  a plan  more 

classes!”  resembling  that  of  a school  than  that  of  a college,  with  more  assistance  in  teaching  than  is 

at  present  given  ? — I feel  a difficulty  in  giving  an  opinion  upon  the  subject,  when  I con- 
sider the  distribution  of  time  in  the  College.  It  seems  to  me  not  easy  to  impart  to  them 
more  knowledge  than  they  do  receive  for  the  two  years  tliey  are  in  the  lower  classes. 
They  have  nine  lectures  every  week,  and  four  English  Classes. 

23.  IIow  many  students  are  there  in  the  Khetoric  Class'? — I do  not  know  exactly;  I 

suppose  there  are  fifty.  ’ 

24.  Do  you  think  that  one  man  can  teach  fifty  students  two  hours  a day  as  well  as  seve- 
ral teachers  could '? — Certainly  not ; but  it  is  not  easy  to  find  time  in  the  collegiate  day 
for  a greater  number  of  classes  than  these  which  we  have  at  present.  • 

2u._  Do  you_  think  that  the  division  which  has  been  mentioned  would  not  make  it 
practicable  to  instruct  those  junior  classes  upon  the  tutorial,  in  preference  to  the  profes- 
sorial system? — As  I have  already  stated,  the  division  above-mentioned  would  not  facilitate 
or  prevent  such  a change,  if  it  were  considered  practicable.  The  division  which  would 
place  the  rhctoidcians  and  the  humanists  in  a separate  house  would  uot  give  them  more 
time  for  additional  classes.  They  have  now  three  classes  every  day. 

Bmiiloymciitoftlic  26.  Would  it  not  bo  2)racticahle  for  the  Dimboyne  Students  to  give  some  assistance,  as 
jjuntioyne  students,  couteniplatcd  in  one  of  the  Statutes  ?— If  the  tutorial  system  were  established  in  the 
College,  a Dunboync  student  could,  of  course,  give  the  assistance  spoken  of ; but  he  should 
devote  a good  deal  of  his  time  to  prepare  himself  to  give  that  assistance,  and  he  should 
necessarily  neglect  his  own  studies  of  the  Dunboyne  Establishment. 

27.  If  that  were  the  system  in  the  College,  do  you  uot  think  that  some  of  the  Dunboyne 
students,  receiving  a little  additional  stipend  for  it,  could  give  that  instruction  ? — Of  com-se 
they  could. 

28.  Does  it  occur  to  you  that,  if  the  Dunboyne  Students  were  to  take  a part  in  that 
work,  it  would  bo  attendee],  also,  with  the  advantage  of  practising  them  in  teaching,  whicli 
might  be  afterwards  very  useful,  if  they  became  conductors  or  superintendents  of  local 
seminaries  ? — I certainly  do ; I only  fear  that  it  would  interfere  with  those  studies  for 
which  the  Dunboyne  Institution  was  established,  namely,  to  give  the  Dunboyne  students 
a moi'c  extensive  knowledge  of  theology.  Scripture,  ecclesiastical  history,  and  canon  law. 
These  arc  the  studies  of  the  Dunboyne  students  for  three  years.  If  the  tutorial  system 
was  established,  the  Dunboyne  students  engaged  in  teaching  could  not,  of  course,  make 
the  same  progress  in  their  own  studies  as  if  tiicy  were  solely  devoted  to  them. 

29.  Would  not  that  depend  very  much  upon  the  proportion  of  time  which  they  would 
he  required  to  devote  to  the  assistance  of  the  other  teachers? — Yes  it  would,  no  doubt. 
They  have  only  four  lectures  a week  on  their  own  establishment. 

during  one  year  of  theh  course  could  not  a few  of  them  be  spared  for  that 
riac(fo?!absoii£  ^ jHU'poso  ? — Most  assuredly.  IVe  have  throe  or  four  of  them  employed  in  teaching  at  present, 

professors.  during  the  absence  of  the  professors.  One  of  them  ■will  replace  Mr.  Furlong,  who  has 

obtained  leave  of  absence  for  some  time.  Tliis  student  must  give  up  his  own  class 
altogether,  as  he  must  teach  Mr.  Furlong’s  class  during  tiro  time  of  his  own  professor’s 
class. 

31.  Mr.  Lavcllo  is,  at  present,  performing  that  duty,  is  ho  not  ? — Yes,  for  a few  weeks. 
We  have  had  the  Dunboyne  students  teaching  for  the  last  fortnight  in  several  classes. 

32.  Is  ilr.  Lavello  teaching  now  ? — For  the  last  week  he  has  been  teaching. 

33.  Yon  are  a-waro  that  by  the  Statutes  the  Dunboyne  students  are  rather  expected  to 
take  some  share  in  teaching? — Yes;  but  that  Statute  lias  never  been  in  use  except  when 
a professor  vvas  sick  or  absent  from  the  College.  I speak  of  the  usage  in  the  College  for 
the  last  nineteen  years. 

34.  But  it  was  originally  expected  that  they  would  have  leisure  for  the  purpose.  Does 
it  appear  to  yon  that  they  would  have  still  more  leisure  now  that  they  have  a fourth  year 
of  theology,  which  they  must  pass  through,  or  do  they  remain  longer  on  the  Dunboyne 
Establishment  than  originally  ? — Yes ; they  ought  to  have  more  leisure  after  a long  course 
of  four  years.  They  do  not  remain  longer  on  the  Dunboync  Establishment  than  three 
years. 

35.  How  many  Dunboyne  students  ai'e  engaged  as  you  have  mentioned  ? — I cannot  say ; 

I think  the  professors  resumed  their  classes  this  morning. 

36.  How  many  were  there  ? — There  were  six  of  them  so  engaged. 

37.  l\hat  wore  they  teaching? — Theology',  philosophy,  and  Irish. 

38.  Mr.  Lavello  was  teaching  logic,  w’as  he  not? — Yes. 

39.  'W'^onld  it  he  desirable  that  the  rhetoricians  and  humanists  should  be  together  in  a 
separate  house  ? — It  would  be  very  desirable  to  have  them  together  iu  a separate  house. 
Such  a house  would  form  a kind  of  petit  s&minaire.  Another  class  of  humanity  would 
he  very  desirable  for  many  jimiors  who  are  admitted. 
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40.  WFat  do  you  mean  by  another  class  of  Humanity  ? — I mean  a third  year  in  the  .uth  October,  1853. 

study  of  the  classics,  considering  the  want  of  good  schools  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  

and  considering  the  previous  preparation  and  training  of  many  who  enter  the  College,  I think  30. 

that  two  years  are  not  sufBciont  to  make  them  good  classical  scholars.  In  France  the  » 

students  are  seven  or  eight  years  in  the  petits  seminaires.  They  make  a very  regular  course  Tliird  classical  year 
of  studies.  They  enter  these  seminaries  at  the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve  years.  They  read  desirable, 
a year'  in  each  of  the  following  classes  : — Neuvierae,  huitierae,  septieme,  sixieme,  cinquieme, 
quatrieme,  troisieme,  seconde,  and  rhetorique.  After  this  course  they  are  excellent  classical 
scholars,  and  well  prepared  for  the  higher  studies. 

41.  Do  they  afterwards,  in  the  foreign  seminaries,  stimulate  the  students  to  keep  up 
their  acquaintance  with  the  classical  languages  after  they  commence  the  study  of  theology  ? 

—They  do  not  in  Fi’ance,  except  the  study  of  Hebrew.  That  is  the  case  in  our  own 
College.  The  student  who  wishes,  in  St.  Sulpice,  to  attend  the  Hebrew  Class  must  obtain 
a written  document  from  the  Professor  of  Moral  and  Dogmatical  Theology,  stating  that 
said  student  can  spai-e  time  for  the  Hebrew  Class.  I think  there  were  about  twenty  or 
twenty-five  in  the  Hebrew  Class  in  my  time. 

42.  Is  it  optional  with  the  students  now  to  enter  the  Hebrew  Class  in  Maynooth  ? — No ; 
they  must  get  a distinction  in  theology,  or  permission  from  the  President  to  join  the 
Hebrew  Class.  I think  so,  but  I am  not  certain. 

43.  What  classes  ? — The  theologians. 

44.  In  fact,  they  must  become  good  theologians? — Yes;  they  must  have  obtained  a Hebrew- dass. 
distinction  in  theology,  otherwise  they  might  give  to  the  study  of  Hebrew  a time  necessary 

for  other  studies.  The  Dunboyne  students  attend  the  Hebrew  Class  during  their  course. 

It  is  given  by  the  Professor  of  Scripture.  There  are  two  classes  of  Hebrew,  the  first 
class  and  the  second  class. 

45.  The  theologians  who  have  distinguished  themselves,  and  the  Dunhoyiie  students  ? — 

Yes.  Sometimes  some  of  the  Dunboyne  students  are  in  the  second  class  with  the  other 
students,  and  a student  who  is  reading  the  ordinary  course  may  get  into  the  first  class  by 
his  proficiency. 

46.  What  number  are  there  in  those  two  classes  ? — A very  small  number. 

47.  About  how  many  ? — I suppose  not  more  than  twenty  in  each  class.  Perhaps  thirty 
in  the  two  classes. 

48.  As  Senior  Dean  liave  you  the  special  charge  of  a certain  number  of  dormitories,  or 
is  that  handed  over  to  the  Junior  Deans  ? — I have  a special  charge  of  a certain  number  of 
rooms  and  con-idors.  I take  my  fair  share  of  every  duty. 

49.  Is  the  visit  to  the  students’  rooms  merely  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  that  all  is  going  Visits  to  tlic 
on  in  order  there,  or  is  it  as  a moans  of  becoming  personally  acquainted  with  the  students  ? students  rooms, 

— Both ; of  course  wo  visit  the  rooms  according  to  the  Statutes,  to  see  that  evei*y  thing  is 

orderly  in  them,  to  see  if  the  students  arc  in  the  possession  of  books  which  are  prohibited, 
and  during  the  time  they  are  at  study  in  their  rooms  to  see  if  order  and  regularity  reign 
on  the  corridors.  Sometimes,  too,  to  become  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  students. 

50.  In  what  manner,  and  by  whom  is  the  ecclesiastical  chant  taught  in  the  College  ? — Ecdosinstical  chant. 
It  is  taught  by  some  of  the  senior  students  who  know  the  plain  chant.  There  is  a large 

body  of  them  who  know  the  plain  chant.  They  sing  in  the  choir  in  the  chapel,  and  some 
of  them  teach  a certain  number  of  students,  on  Wednesdays,  and  on  Saturdays.  There  is 
a singing  master,  hitherto  choson  by  the  President  from  among  the  students,  to  be  the 
head  singing  master.  He  presides  over  the  others  in  the  choir,  during  the  high  masses,  and 
vespers. 

51.  Is  that  the  way  in  which  singing  is  taught  ,in  any  other  seminary  with  which  you  are 
acquainted  ? — Yes,  it  is  taught  in  that  way  in  St.  Siilpice ; they  have  no  professor  in  the 
seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  but,  generally  speaking,  the  students  in  St.  Sulpice,  are  very  well 
qualified  to  teach  the  plain  chant,  as  tliey  know  it  well,  before  they  enter  the  semmary, 
having  been  taught  it,  for  many  years  in  t)ic  petits  sffminaires. 

52.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  bo  desirable  at3Iaynooth  tliat  there  should  ho  a person  Teacher  of  singing, 
specially  engaged  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  singing  and  music  in  the  College? — Very 

desirable,  indeed. 

53.  Would  that  secure  a better  teaching  than  at  present  ? — I dare  say  it  would. 

54.  At  present  the  singing  is  rather  in  a low  state,  is  it  not  ? — No,  it  is  not ; wo  have  a 
great  many  good  singers  in  the  College,  who  know  the  plain  chant  well. 

55.  Do  you  confine  the  teaching  entirely  to  the  Gregorian  Chant? — Yes;  some  of  the 
students,  however,  who  have  a taste  for  music,  assemble  together,  occasionally,  and  improve 
themselves  in  music,  without  any  teacher. 

56.  Is  it  not  desirable  that  they  should  have  a teacher? — I think  it  is  desirable.  A 
professional  teacher,  would,  I suppose,  adopt  a better  system. 

57.  Is  there  any  organ  in  the  church  of  Maynooth  ? — No.  of  aa  organ. 

58.  Has  thei’O  ever  been  any  organ  ? — No. 

59.  Is  there  any  objection  to  having  an  organ  in  the  church? — No ; I would  be  most 
happy  to  see  and  hear  one  in  our  Collegiate  chapel ; I have  often  spoken  to  the  Trustees  on 
this  subject. 

60.  If  there  were  one,  would  there  not  he  this  advantage,  that  some  of  the  students  who 
had  a taste  for  music  might  be  taught  to  play  on  the  organ? — I spoke,  some  years  ago,  to 
the  late  Archbishop  Slurray,  on  the  subject  of  having  an  organ,  and  ho  said  to  me,  “But 
Iww  will  you  got  it  played.”  I told  him  that  wo  could  employ  a teacher,  for  some  short 
time ; that  some  of  the  students  woidd  soon  learn  to  play  on  it,  and  would  teach  others 
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Very  Itev. 

M.  Gaffney,  »,d. 


Hcparafioii  between 
students  ami 
professors. 


in  their  turn,  and  tlius,  this  very  useful  acquirement,  would  be  perpetuated  in  the  College 
TVe  would  not  require  a professional  teacher  for  more  than  half  a year.  ® 

61.  Tlie  same  person  who  taught  singing  might  also  teach  the  organ  and  instrumental 
music,  could  he  not  ? — Yes,  if  such  a person  could  be  found. 

62.  It  would  be  a great  accomplishment  to  the  students  when  they  went  out  into  the 
world  ? — Yes,  it  would  give  them  a taste  for  church  music,  and  they  could  direct  others  in 
their  own  cliurches  hereafter. 

63.  Is  there  not  a great  separation  existing  between  the  students  and  the  professors  at 
times  when  they  are  not  in  class  ?— There  is,  I may  say,  a total  separation  existing  between 
the  professors  and  the  students  as  a body. 

64.  Is  tliere  not  also  a very  considerable  separation  existing  between  the  students  and 
the  deans,  as  to  any  friendly  communications  ?— I thiiih  not : so  far  as  friendly  communica- 
tion goes,  I tliink  we  are  on  very  good  terms.  The  community  is  so  very  large  that  we 
cannot  have  much  intercourse  with  the  students  as  a body. 

_ 65._  Do  not  you  tliink,  that  it  would  be  desirable,  that  there  should  be  more  communica- 
tion, if  it  wore  practicable  ? — I would  be  glad  if  there  were,  1 do  think  that  it  would  be 
very  desirable;  I fear,  however,  that  it  is  not  practicable  cither  now,  or  in  the  future. 

66.  Would  it  be  practicable  if  the  house  were  divided  into  another  class,  instead  of  beiii«y 
gathered  together  in  so  large  a body  as  they  are  at  jireseiit  ? — Of  com-se,  intercourse  would 
then  be  more  easy,  I will  not  venture  to  say  that  it  would  be  more  practicable. 

67.  Do  you  think  it  a desirable  system  that  such  a total  separation  should  exist  between 

the  students  and  tJie  professors  as  exists  now  ? — I do  not  tliink  it  a desirable  system ; I think 
It  would  be  desirable  if  there  were  a greater  intercourse  in  the  hours  out  of  class’  princi- 
pally in  the  time  of  recreation.  ^ 


f^ystsm  at  St. 
Siilpicc. 


Ill  Rome- 


AIl-IIiillows. 
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68.  Would  it  not  tend  to  soften  and  improve  the  manners  of  the  students? If  it  were 

practicable,  I think  it  would. 

69.  There  is  no  such  separation  as  exists  at  Maynooth,  is  there,  in  St.  Sulpice  between  the 
students  and.  the  superiors? — No;  but  the  St.  Sulpicians  are  a religious  body,  totally 
devoted  for  life  to  the  education  of  the  clergy,  and  in  France  the  superiors  are  very  familiar 
with  the  students. 

70.  Is  it  not  so  in  the  College  of  the  Saint  Esprit?— Yes,  in  all  the  French  Colleges 

and  in  others.  ® ’ 

71.  Is  not  the  discipline  that  exists  at  Maynooth  unique,  as  compared  with  any  part  of 
the  world  ?~r  tiiink  that  the  French  are  more  inclined  to  that  communication  with  the 
students  than  any  other  2>eoplc.  I do  not  think  that  in  Home  there  is  much  coiumunicatiou 
of  that  kind. 

72.  Or  in  Germany  ?_I  cannot  say.  I was  in  Rome  for  about  two  months;  I made  there 
some  inquiries,  for  information  sake,  to  learn  something  about  the  system  of  discipline  in 
the  seijiinarios.  I think  tlie  superiors  in  the  Homan  soniinaiies,  have  not  much  intercoui'se 
with  the  students.  The  colleges  are  small;  and  though  small,  the  students  are  divided  into 
camaratas.  and  a senior  student  jiresides  over  each  camarata.  One  cainarata  goes  to  one 
jilaee,  and  another  to  anotber,  and  the  students  pass  the  hours  of  recreation  in  their 
appointed  places. 

73. _  Arc  you  aware  of  the  system  pursued  in  the  College  of  All-Hallows  ?— I am.  The 
superiors  and  professors  of  that  College  have  adojited  tlie  Sulpician  system. 

74.  Is  it,  or  not,  the  same  as  is  practised  at  Maynooth  ? — There  is  more  coinmmiication 
between  the  superiors  and  the  students  at  All-Hallows. 

75.  It  a greater  di.stribution  of  the  students  was  made  at  Llaynooth,  it  would  be  possible, 
would  it  not,  to  introduce  the  same  system  there  ? — That  would  depend  very  much  uiioii 
the  professors  and  superiors. 

70.  If  it  could  he  done,  would  it  be  desirable  ?— I hesitate  to  offer  an  025inion  on  this 
matter.  Wove  1 to  answer  in  the  affirmative,  many  of  my  confreres  W'ould,  I know, 
answer  in  the  negative.  They  would  not  agree  with  me  on  this  subject.  1 wiU,  then,  merely 
say,  that  I am  a great  admirer  of  the  system  of  St.  Sulpice. 

77.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  difficulty  arising  from  tho  number  of  the  students 
relatively  to  tlie  numher  of  professors  being  larger  ? — That,  of  course,  is  one  of  the  diffi- 
culties, but  there  are  many  others:  our  recreations,  and  those  of  the  students,  are  at 
dili'erqnt  hours.  Tiiey  dino  at  three  o’clock,  and  we  dine  at  four.  A\'hen  wo  are  leaving, 
our  dining-room  the  bell  rings  for  the  students  to  go  into  the  study  halls  in  winter,  or  to 
their  rooins^in  summer.  In  tlie  morning,  the  students  have  recreation  for  three-quarters  of 
an  hour.  Ihey  go  at  that  time  to  look  for  their  letters,  or  they  go  to  tho  front  gate  for 
different  time  the  2irofessors  are  at  breakfast.  The  recreations  of  the 

professors  and  of  the  students  being  thus,  at  different  hours,  the  intercourse  spoken  of  is 
clearly  not  jiracticable. 

<8.  At  St.  Sul2)ice  do  not  the  professors  and  .students  dine  together? — Yes. 

(9.  If  that  were  the  case  at  Maynooth  that  would  obviate  the  objection,  would  it  not, 
which  you  have  just  mentioned? — It  would  obviate  the  objection  with  regard  to  the  differ- 
ence of  the  time  of  recreation,  hut  it  would  not  answer  other  objections  which  might  be 
made.  AV  e have  no  refectory  largo  enough  to  accommodate  ourselves  and  the  students. 
The  present  refectory  is  filled  with  the  senior  students  to  the  very  door. 

80.  Those  com2)rise  the  natural  philoso2)hers,  do  they  not  ? Theologians  and  natural 

pliilosophcrs. 

81.  Do  you  think  that  the  mere  difference  in  nuinbei's  does  constitute  an  insuperable 
difficulty  ? — It  is,  no  doubt,  a great  difficulty. 
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82.  I meant  the  proportion  between  the  number  of  students  and  professors.  V'ould 
that  be  a difficulty  in  the  way  of  ijitroducing,  to  a great  extent,  and  with  advantage,  a 
system  under  which  there  should  be  intercourse  between  the  superiors  and  the  students  ? — 
It  would  be  a difficulty  in  the  way  of  introducing  such  a system.  If  the  senior  house  were 
even  divided  into  two  parts,  the  number  would  be  still  the  same.  Though  you  should  have 
two  different  play  grounds,  the  total  number  would  be  always  the  same,  and  the  number 
being  so  groat,  very  little  facility  .would  be  afforded  to  the  superiors  and  professors  of 
walking  with  tlie  students.  The  students  have  their  own  companions  in  recreation.  If  a 
professor  or  a superior  went  to  join  them,  they  might  not  like  it.  Some  would  he  pleased 
with  it,  others  ■would  not.  In  France  the  students  are  accustomed  to  this  intercourse  'ndth 
their  superiors  from  their  earbest  youth,  and  they  are  delighted  with  it. 

83.  Does  not  that  arise  from  the  system  which  is  juirsued? — Yes;  and  when  a system 
has  existed  for  more  than  fifty  years,  it  is  not  aii -easy  matter  to  change  it.  Some  would  be 
for  changing  it,  others  would  entertain  a quite  contrary  opinion. 

84.  Suppose  all  tiie  professors  and  superiors  were  to  consent  to  dine  with  the  students, 
and  consented  or  were  induced  to  join  in  morning  and  evening  2>rayer  with  the  students, 
and  supposing  there  were  room  in  the  refectory  to  dine  with  them,  do  you  or  not  think 
that  that  would  be  a desirable  ciiauge  for  the  College  ? — I will  say,  that  I think  it  would 
be  a most  desirable  change  for  the  College. 

85.  Do  you  think  that  it.  would  have  a tendency  to  nourish  an  affectionate  reverence  on 
the  part  of  the  students  towards  their  jn'ofessors  and  superiors  ? — I cannot  say  for  certain, 
but  I am  of  opinion  that  it  W'ould  have  that  effect. 

86.  Would  it  have  the  effect  of  presenting  a good  cxamidc  to  the  students  with  a view 
to  friendly  intercourse  in  future  life,  and  with  a view  to  tlie  practice  of  the  devotions  of 
the  community? — Such  an  arrangement  -willingly  embraced  by  all,  and  strictly  adhered  to, 
would,  I have  no  doubt  on  the  subject,  bo  the  source  of  great  good  to  the  College.  I fear 
that  such  an  arrangement  is  riot  pi'acticable. 

87.  The  question  assumes  that  tho  repugnance  was  overcome,  and  that  the  thing  w'as 
done.  Do  you  think  it  would  have  a tendency  to  nourish  a more  affectionate  reverenee 
towards  the  professors  and  snperioi’s  than  now  exists  in  the  College  of  Jilayiiooth? — I 
think  it  would  have  that  tendency. 

88.  Do  not  you  think  that  iho  total  separation  which  exists  at  present  between  the 
students  and  their  professors  and  superiors,  tlie  staiid-off  system  that  prevails,  is  calculated 
to  have  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  students? — I do.  However,  I must  say,  that  the 
Commissioners  appear  to  sujipose  that  tho  stand-off  system  is  carried  to  a great  extent  in 
the  College.  Such  is  not  the  case,  as  every  student  who  wislres  to  communicate  on  any 
subject  ivith  a superior  or  professor  is  always  kindly  received. 

89.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  students  themselves  have  any  feeling  on  the  subject? — 
I am  not  aware.  I do  not  know  their  sentiments  on  that  subject. 

90.  Docs  every  dean,  do  you  suppose,  know  ijorsonally,  and  by  name,  every  student  ? — 
Yes,  except  the  names  of  the  juniors  who  enter  College  for  tho  first  time,  which  we  do 
not  Iniow  for  a month  or  two  after  their  admission. 

91.  The  whole  500  ? — Yes  ; that  is  his  duty. 

92.  Should  you  know  the  name  of  a student  if  you  saw  liini  ? — Yes. 

93.  Is  there  tliat  sort  of  relation  existing  between  them,  that  if  they  meet  outside  the 
College  they  would  greet  cacJi  other  as  acquaintances  ? — Yes  there  is.  Wo  often  meet 
students  in  vacation,  and  they  are  glad  to  see  us,  and  %ve  are  ha|)py  to  sec  them.  I often 
receive  affectionate  and  kind  letters  from  young  priests  on  the  mission. 

94.  Have  you  ever  found  your  intimacy  witli  a student  dispose  him  in  tho  slightest 
degree  to  disobey  your  authority? — On  the  contrary.  I liavo  a strong  and  unchangeable 
opinion  on  the  subject,  an  opinion  of  long  duration,  formed  at  tho  time  of  my  own  collegi- 
ate course.  The  best  key  to  open  the  door  of  the  human  heart  is  kindness.  I have  almost 
always  found  this  to  he  the  case.  There  are,  no  doubt,  in  colleges,  as  everj'where  else, 
persons  who  are  by  nature  selfish  and  ungrateful,  on  whom  kindness  will  make  no  hnpression ; 
but  they  arc  exceptions,  and  are  few. 

95.  Considering  the  age  and  learning  of  the  professors  and  siqmriors,  do  you  think  if 
they  associated  freely  with  the  students  that  it  would,  in  any  way,  diminish  their  authority, 
or  interfere  with  the  discipline  of  the  College  ? — I am  of  opinion  t]-)at  it  u’ould  not. 

96.  You  have  had  experience  of  tiie  working  of  the  College  of  St.  Sulpice,  and  eighteen 
years’  experience  of  the  working  of  Maynooth,  have  you  not  ? — Yes. 

97.  Do  you  think  that  the  separation  into  dioceses  at  the  after-dinner  meetings  is  so 
popular  among  the  students  that  they  would  bo  unwilling  to  give  it  up  ? — It  is  very 
popular,  I believe,  and  it  is  natural  enough  that  it  should  be  so.  There  are  in  the  senior 
house  fifteen — twenty,  perhaps  twenty -five  persons — from  tho  same  diocese.  They  were 
probably  educated  together  from  early  youth.  They  were  nciglibours  in  tho  world.  They 
came  to  College  to  be  the  future  priests  of  the  same  diocese,  so  that  there  are  many  ties 
of  connexion  and  friendship  between  them,  wliich  naturally  lead  them  to  have  constant 
intercourse  with  one  another.  This  intercourse,  however,  of  diocesans  is  not  exclusive, 
except  in  the  recreations  after  dinner.  After  breakfast  and  after  supper  persons  of  different 
dioceses  walk  frequently  together.  It  would  apjiear  to  mo  desirable  that  there  should  bo 
a little  more  intercourse  between  persons  of  different  dioceses,  as  such  intercourse  would 
be  calculated  to  improve  the  habits,  the  manners,  and  accent  of  many.  However,  in 
giving  expression  to  this  opinion,  I must  admit  that  there  are  many  advantages  in  the 
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present  system  of  intercourse.  If  another  system  were  considered  advisable,  I think  the 
students  would  not  object  to  it. 

98.  Are  you  aware  that  there  has  been  a desire  expressed  among  some  of  the  students 
to  have  a change  of  diet,  and  to  have  tea  substituted  more  generally  for  cocoa? — They 
have  been  asking  for  tea  for  the  last  four  or  five  years.  They  have  petitioned  the  Board 
several  times  for  tea. 

99.  On  what  grounds  is  it  thought  not  desirable  to  allow  it? — I suppose  the  grounds 
are,  that  cocoa  is  cheaper  than  tea.  I would  be  glad  to  see  tea  introduced  in  the  place  of 
cocoa,  for  many  reasons.  I have  never  spoken  to  any  of  the  Trustees  on  the  subject, 
because  I was  never  consulted  about  it.  The  students  wish  for  tea  because  they  think  it, 
I suppose,  more  palatable,  and  lighter  for  breakfast ; but,  with  the  exception  of  tea,  I 
think  there  is  not  in  any  seminary  a refectory  better  provided  with  every  thing  that  is 
substantial  and  good. 

100.  Have  you  heard  complaints  of  the  cocoa  being  bad  or  ill-prepared,  and  has  your 
attention  ever  been  called  to  it  at  the  time  ? — Yes.  The  students  have  sometimes  spoken 
to  me  about  it,  in  the  refectory.  I then  spoke  to  the  Bursar,  and  to  the  person  who 
prepared  the  cocoa,  and  I generally  got  for  answer  that  the  cocoa  was  of  the  best  quality. 

101.  Have  you  tasted  it  yourself,  so  as  to  form  an  opinion  of  its  quality? — I am  not  a 
good  judge  of  its  quality  by  its  taste,  as  I have  a great  dislike  for  it. 

102.  A suggestion  has  been  made  with  respect  to  the  hour  of  recreation,  that  it  would 
be  very  advantageous  to  the  students  to  have  a half-hour’s  recreation  before  dinner, 
instead  of  going  from  study  to  dinner.  Have  you  any  opinion  to  offer  as  to  whether  that 
would  bo  desirable  or  not? — I really  think  that  the  students  of  Maynooth  have  sufficient 
recreation.  They  have  much  more  than  at  St.  Sulpice. 

103.  Are  they  allowed  it  at  the  most  fitting  moments,  do  you  think  ? — In  the  way  that 
time  has  been  distributed  in  the  College,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  give  half  au  hour 
before  dinner. 

104.  Do  you  know  what  fees  are  paid  to  Dr.  O’Kelly? — He  has  10s.  6cl.  from  each  of 
the  students. 

105.  Is  that  paid  out  of  the  College  funds,  and  not  out  of  the  students’  means? — It  is 
paid  out  of  tlie  College  funds. 

1 06.  Is  it  1 Os.  6d.  a year  for  each  student  ? — Yes. 

107.  Dr.  Corrigan  has  £10  a month,  has  he  not? — Yes,  for  one  visit  per  month. 

108.  And  the  apothecary,  Mr.  O’Kelly,  receives  £250  a year,  does  he  not? — Dr.  O’Kelly 
and  his  son  ; botli  attend  the  College  for  that  sum.  Every  professor  gives  Dr.  O’Kelly  £l 
or  a guinea  per  annum. 

109.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  students  are  satisfied  or  otherwise  with  the  medical 
attendance  which  they  receive? — They  have  sometimes  complained  of  the  attendance  of 
Dr.  O’Kelly  ; that  he  did  not  come  at  the  appointed  hour.  Dr.  O’Kelly  was  spoken  to. 
I have  not  heard  any  complaints  for  some  time  past.  Dr.  O’Kelly  is  very  attentive  when 
there  is  any  serious  case,  and  very  assiduous. 

110.  Will  you  explain  what  you  mean  by  a serious  case? — I conceive  a case  to  be 
serious  when  a person  happens  to  be  very  ill,  or  is  threatened  with  any  serious  ilhiess. 
Dr.  O’Kelly  is  very  attentive  on  such  occasions;  he  is  constantly  vrith  the  patieut.  I 
have  hoard  some  of  the  professors  say  that  they  considered  Dr.  O’Kelly  a very  safe  man; 
that  if  Dr.  Corrigan  was  required.  Dr.  O’Kolly  would  call  him  into  the  College  in  proper 
time. 

111.  Arc  you  awai’o  whether  the  professors  or  students  have  confidence  in  Dr.  O’Kelly? — 
I cannot  say.  TJiey,  of  course,  do  not  think  so  much  of  him  as  they  do  of  Dr.  Corrigan ; 
but  they  consult  him  whenever  they  stand  in  need  of  medical  advice.  Dr.  Kelly  has  great 
experience. 

1 1 2.  There  is  no  one  else,  is  there  ? — No,  except  Dr.  Comgan. 

113.  You  are  not  aware  whether  they  have  confidence  in  him  or  not? — I am  really  not 
aware.  I think  the  majority  of  the  students  have  that  confidence. 

114.  Do  you  hear  many  complaints  from  them  on  the  subject? — The  principal  com- 
plaint I heard  of  was,  that  the  doctor  went  sometimes  too  late  to  the  infirmary.  Generally 
speaking,  tlie  students  get  leave  in  the  morning  to  go  to  the  infirmary — at  half  past  eleven 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  It  was  now  and  then  stated  to  me  that  the  doctor  did  not  come 
in  till  half  past  twelve.  The  young  doctor  has  been  very  exact  to  time. 

115.  Are  you  awaro  or  not  whether  the  students  generally  have  confidence  in  Dr. 
O’Kclly,  as  the  medical  attendant? — I really  do  not  know.  I think  the  great  majority 
have  confidence  in  him. 

116.  In  case  of  any  accident,  who  is  it  that  calls  in  the  surgical  attendant  from  DubHn  ? 
— Dr.  O’Kelly  calls  in  Surgeon  Ellis. 

117.  And  the  surgeon  cannot  be  called  in  unless  Dr.  O’Kelly  choses  to  call  him,  can 
he  ? — I believe  Dr.  O’Kelly  generally  speaks  to  the  President  on  the  matter. 

1 18.  It  is  through  the  medium  of  Dr.  O’Kelly  that  the  whole  matter  is  managed,  is  it 
not? — Yes.  He  is  supposed  to  be  the  best  judge  in  those  matters. 

1 19.  Are  you  aware  whether  any  dissatisfaction  exists  because  the  surgeon  is  not  called 
in  as  often  as  is  requisite  and  desirable  ? — I did  hear  some  complaints ; but,  however,  1 
cannot  say  wlietlicr  tliey  were  well  founded  or  not. 

120.  Dr.  O’Kelly  has  been  a long  time  attending  the  College,  has  he  not? — I behevs 
for  nearly  fifty  years. 
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121.  Are  you  aware  whether  Dr.  O’Kelly,  junior,  tas  considerable  practice  in  the  adjoin- 

iug  country? — I do  not  know  the  extent  of  his  practice.  I think  he  practises  in  and  20 

outside  the  town  of  Maynooth.  liev. 

122.  Does  Dr.  O’Keily,  junior,  accompany  his  father,  when  he  visits  the  College  ? M.  Gaffney,  d.d. 

No ; he  conics  more  frequently  now  than  the  father ; sometimes  they  come  together,  when 

there  is  any  serious  case. 

123.  How  often  does  Dr.  Corrigan  call  in  a year  in  addition  to  his  monthly  visits? Very 

seldom;  he  comes  whenever  he  is  called  in  by  Dr.  O’Kelly. 

124.  How  often  do  you  suppose  that  he  came  last  year,  besides  the  monthly  visits, 
which  he  is  bound  to  pay? — I do  not  recollect  his  having  come  more  than  two  or  three 
times. 

125.  Are  you  aware  of  there  being  a body  elected  among  some  of  the  senior  students  Committee  of  the 

as  a medium  of  communication  between  the  students,  generally,  and  the  authorities? I senior  students. 

have  heard  of  the  existence  of  a body  of  that  kind.  The  Trustees  have  condemned  that 

body,  and  they  have  passed  a resolution  which  states,  I am  told,  tliat  they  do  not  recognize 
any  such  body  in  the  College. 

126.  When  did  they  pass  that  resolution  ? — Last  week. 

127.  Has  not  such  a body  always  existed  in  the  College?— No;  I think  it  has  existed  3?ormatiou  of  this 
onlyfor  three  or  four  years.  Before  that  time,  when  the  students  wished  for  any  thing  from 

the  Boai-d  of  Trustees,  the  senior  of  each  class  signed  the  petition  to  the  Trustees ; the 
body  spoken  of  {six  persons),  it  seems,  were  elected  by  the  senior  class,  they  themselves 
being  of  the  same  class.  They  were  condemned,  I have  heard,  by  the  great  majority  of 
their  own  class,  when  the  contents  of  the  petition  to  the  Trustees  were  known. 

128.  How  came  they  to  bo  elected  if  there  was  not  a majority  in  their  favour  ? There 

was,  of  course,  a majority  in  their  favour  when  they  were  elected ; but  they  went  beyond 
their  powers  in  drawing  up  the  petition  to  the  Board.  The  expressions  used  in  this  peti- 
tion to  the  Trustees  were  so  iudecorous,  so  unusual,  and  the  statement  so  untrue,  that 
one  of  the  six  members  withdrew  altogether  from  the  other  five,  and  would  not  sign  it. 

These  students  drew  u]>  a document,  which,  after  it  became  known,  was  condemned,  not 
only  by  their  own  class,  but  by  all  the  classes  of  the  College.  The  students  were  all  under 
the  impression  that  a petition,  couched  in  respectful  terms,  had  been  presented  to  the 
Trustees,  with  a view  to  get  tea  for  breakfast ; and  when  they  heard  that  these  six 
would-be  leadei's  had  sent  a most  impudent  and  impertinent  document  to  the  Trustees, 
they  were  all  indignant.  Many  of  the  students  told  me  that  the  entire  body  had  been 
misrepresented,  and  that  they  feared  the  Trustees  would  not  grant  them  tea  for  a long 
time  to  come,  on  account  of  the  misconduct  of  these  six  men. 

129.  You  speak  of  a memorial  that  was  recently  presented  to  the  Trustees  ? Yes,  last  Contents  oftiie 

week,  on  tlie  18th  of  October,  I think. 

130.  Are  you  aware  what  things  were  asked  for  ?— I did  not  see  the  petition,  but  I have  Eeception  room  for 
heard  that  they  asked  for  tea;  I do  not  know  whether  they  spoke  of  Friday's  dinner  or  tiicir  friends, 
not.  They  asked  for  one  thing  which  is  very  much  wanted  in  the  College,  a reception- 

room  for  the  visiting  friends  of  the  students.  When  persons  come  to  visit  a student,  he 
has  no  place  to  receive  them  in,  except  in  his  own  little  room.  If  there  w'ere  a lai-ge  recep- 
tion-room prepared,  and  well  furnished,  several  students  might  receive  their  friends  in  it, 
and  sit  in  different  parts  of  it : such  a room  would  contribute  very  much  to  order  and 
decorum  in  tlie  reception  of  friends. 

131.  Then  you  think  what  they  requested  in  that  petition  was  nothing  in  itself  unreason- 
able ; what  else  did  they  ask  for  ? — They  asked  for  tea.  I have  heard  that  the  petition 
was  prefaced  wtith  complaints,  one  of  which  was,  that  there  existed  a feeling  of  disaflection 
between  the  students  and  the  superiors,  which  I-  do  not  beheve  to  bo  the  case.  The 
dictatorial  tone  of  this  document  addressed  to  the  Board  displeased  the  Trustees  very  much, 
and  they  instantly  passed  a resolution,  declaring  tliat  they  did  not  recognise  any  elected 
body  of  the  kind  in  the  College. 

132.  You  believe  that  the  constitution  of  a body  of  this  kind  is  a novelty,  and  that  the 
body  has  only  existed  during  tlie  last  three  yeai-s  ? — ^Yes. 

133.  You  think  that  the  elected  body  is  a novelty? — Certainly;  the  election  is  a 
novelty. 

134.  But  there  has  always  been  a sort  of  recognized  organ  of  communication  between  the 
Trustees  and  the  students,  has  there  not? — "Yes,  always.  When  you  receive  petitions, 
you  give  power  to  present  them. 

135.  The  senior  students  before  have  been  considered  as  the  legitimate  channel  of  com- 
munication between  the  body  of  the  students  and  the  Trustees  ? — They  wore  not  the  only 
channels,  for  I know  that  until  within  tlio  last  few  years,  when  a petition  was  about  to  be 
presented  to  the  Board,  it  was  customary  to  get  each  senior  of  a class  to  sign  it,  and  the 
petitions,  as  long  as  I can  roineinber,  were  always  couched  in  the  most  modest  and  becom- 
ing terms  until  this  yeai-. 

136.  Do  you  think  that  in  the  old  building  you  could  find  a couple  of  rooms  for 
the  reception  of  the  students’  friends  ?— There  are  two  very  fine  parlours  in  the  front 
house,  which  are  now  vacant,  and  would  answer  that  purpose  very  well. 

137.  Could  )'Ou  give  the  dates  of  the  deaths  that  have  occurred  in  the  last  five  years? — 

I do  not  know  the  dates,  but  the  deaths  were  in  1849,  4;  1850,  2;  1851,  5;  1852,  4; 

1853,  5.  I fear  we  shall  have  a great  many  deaths,  or  injured  constitutions,  from  the  new 
house,  unless  sometliing  is  done  to  dry  and  warm  it.  It  is  both  damp  azid  cold. 

2 k 2 
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MAYNOOTH  COMMISSIOIf. 


2l£/i  Octihr, 

ioT 

Very  Her. 

M.  Gafihey.  n,i>. 
Students  wlio  left 
the  Colk-go  ill 
consequence  of 
illness. 


Case  of  stinicnt  wlio 
lately  clieii. 


138.  Have  you  the  means  of  ascertaining  tvhat  number  of  students  left  the  house  in  con- 
sequence  of  illness  within  the  last  five  years  ? — I have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  num- 
ber of  the  students  who  left  the  College  within  the  last  five  years,  in  consequence  of  slight 
indisposition,  and  who  returned  in  a sliort  time  ; the  number  was  not  great.  The  number 
of  those  who  left  the  College  within  the  last  five  years  in  consequence  of  illness,  and  who 
never  returned,  and  who  were  obliged,  from  the  continuance  of  their  bad  state  of  health 
to  discontinue  their  studies,  is  as  follows: — In  1849,  2;  1850,  2;  1851,  5-  1852  4- 
1853,  5. 

139.  Specifying  those  who  returned,  and  those  who  did  not? — My  answer  just  given 
says  all  I can  say  on  the  subject. 

140.  Have  you  any  Icnowledge  of  the  complaint  of  the  student  who  lately  died  at  May- 
ncoth,  since  the  inquiry  commenced? — Yes,  he  died  of  dropsy  on  the  lungs.  This  disease 
was  brouglit  on  by  a severe  cold.  He  was  out  in  vacation,  and  was  ill  when  he  returned 
to  College,  in  September  last.  I heard  it  stated  that  he  got  the  cold  in  the  new  house  last  year. 

141.  Did  you  knovv  of  his  having  been  in  the  infirmary  before  the  vacation? He 

was  sometimes  in  the  infirmary  before  the  vacation,  but  he  did  not  then  appear  to  be  very  ill. 

142.  What  did  he  complain  of  at  that  time? — He  complained  ofa  cold.  Ho  ivent  home 
in  vacation,  and  as  soon  as  he  returned  to  College  he  went  to  the  infirmary,  and  was  con- 
fined to  his  bed  until  bis  death. 

143.  Did  you  visit  him? — Frequently. 

144.  What  did  you  find  him  labouring  under  ? — He  was  labouring  under  a very  severe 
cold  at  first.  This  cold  ivas  accompanied  with  a very  troublesome  cough.  Inflammation  of 
the  lungs  followed,  then  dropsy  on  the  lungs,  which  caused  his  death. 

145.  From  the  time  of  his  return,  do  you  mean? — Yes.  It  appeared,  at  first,  to  be  a 
heavy  cold  under  -which  he  laboured.  Dr.  Corrigan  was  not  in  the  country  at  the  time, 
hut  Dr.  O’Kelly  and  his  two  sons  w'ere  with  him  two  or  three  times.  Dr.  Martin  O’Kelly 
is  considered  a very  clover  man ; he  was  two  or  three  times  with  him  without  receiving 
any  fee.  I was  asked  by  a friend  of  the  sick  student  to  call  in  other  medical  aid.  I said 
I would ; that  as  Dr.  Corrigan  was  absent,  I would,  for  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties, 
got  some  other  doctor  called  in  to  see  the  student.  I spoke  to  Dr.  O’Kelly  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  I believe— I am  not  sure— to  the  President.  Dr.  Brady  was  sent  for,  and  came 
from  Dublin ; he  did  not  prescribe  any  thing ; he  seemed  satisfied  that  the  student  was 
treated  as  he  ought  to  have  been  treated,  and  that  the  medicine  ho  got  was  w-ell  calcu- 
lated to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease ; and  that,  if  it  did  not,  tiio  student,  in  his 
02)inion,  had  very  little  chance  of  recovery. 

116.  Did  Ur.  Brady  say,  at  that  time,  that  he  had  very  little  chance  of  living? — Yes  ; he 
was  in  a very  dangerous  and  precarious  state ; and  he  died  soou  after  Dr.  Brady’s  last 
visit. 

14".  How  long  after  Dr.  Brady  came  down  did  he  die  ? — About  four  days  after  his  last 
visit. 

148.  Do  you  remember  on  what  day  he  died  ?— I think  it  was  on  a Wednesday. 

149.  How  long  ago  ivas  it? — About  three  weeks  ago. 

150.  Was  it  after  the  Commissioners  visited  the  College? — Yes,  it  was. 

1.51.  How  long  after? — I suppose  ten  days  after. 

152.  Had  Dr.  Brady  been  to  see  him  before  the  Commissioners  wont  there  ? — No. 

153.  It  was  after  the  Commissioners  went  to  the  College? — Yes  he  died  about  four  days 
after  Dr.  Brady  saw  him  tlie  last  time. 

154.  Was  Dr.  Brady  sent  for  in  consequence  of  any  sudden  accession  of  illness,  or  in 
eoii.sequonce  of  the  patient’s  own  statement  to  you  ? — Dr.  Brady  was  not  sent  for  in  con- 
sequence of  any  sudden  accession  of  illness ; he  was  sent  for  to  satisfy  the  friends  of  the 
deceased.  lie  is  the  consulting  physician  of  the  College. 

155.  Do  you  remember  the  day  the  Commissioners  visited  the  infirmary? I do. 

15()._  Do  you  know  whether  the  student  was  then  in  bed  or  up  ? — In  bed,  certainly.  The 
Commissioners  did  not  see  the  room  where  he  was. 

157.  Did  any  body  recommend,  at  any  time,  that  he  should  have  a change  of  air,  or 
tliat  he  should  leave  Maynooth  ? — Ho  was  unable  to  leave  the  College  after  he  returned 
to  it.  lie  went  to  bed  very  soon  after  his  return,  and  was  never  able  to  leave  it,  and,  conse- 
quently, a change  of  air  was  not  possible. 

158.  Was  any  communication  had  with  bis  family  ? — Yes;  some  members  of  bis  family 
camo  to  sec  him. 

159.  When  -were  they  first  apprized  of  the  state  of  his  health  ? About  three  or  four 

days  before  his  death.  I think  ho  had  no  wish  to  see  them;  he  never  expressed  such  a 
wisii  to  mo. 


160.  Ill  what  situation  in  life  -wore  the  family  ? — I do  not  know  ; they  ajipcared  to  be 
very  comfortable  people. 

161.  Where  do  they  reside? — In  Castletowngeoghegan,  in  the  county  Westmeath.  He 
was  from  the  diocese  of  Meath. 

162.  Is  Dr.  O’KclIy  an  apothecary  ? — He  is,  and  also  M.D. ; and  his  two  sons  are  medi- 
cal doctors.  Ills  eldest  son  lives  at  Saggard. 

163.  How  far  is  Saggard  from  Maynooth? — About  nine  miles. 

164.  Is  it  the  eldest  son  who  lives  at  Saggard  ? — Yes,  Dr.  Martin  O’KoIly. 

165.  Which  son  visits  the  College? — The  second-eldest  sou. 

166.  Is  ho  a medical  mau  ? — Yes,  he  is  an  M.D. 
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167.  Does  he  practise  about  Maynooth? — He  does,  in  Maynooth  and  in  the  nth  October  ms 

country.  ’ 

168.  Does  his  father  still  practise  ?— Yes,  he  does.  The  son  has  a dispensary  in  the 

town  of  Maynooth.  The  Duke  of  Leinster  gives,  I think,  £20  a year  towards  the  sunport  af  . 

of  this  dispensary.  I'l.  uanney,  i>.n. 

169.  The  son  is  the  medical  superintendent  of  that  dispensary  ?— Yes.  he  is. 

170.  Is  ho  called  Dr,  O’Kelly  ? Yes. 

171.  About  what  age  is  he  ?— About  forty-four  years  of  age. 

172.  How  long  has  ho  been  in  charge  of  the  dispensarv  ? — A good  many  years 

173.  Is  there  any  record  kept  in  Maynooth  of  the  sick  ?— Yes ; we  know  every  day  how 
many  are  m the  infirmary,  and  what  they  have  been  ordered.  The  doctor  visits  the  infir- 
mary ev-ery  day,  and  sees  the  students  who  wish  to  consult  him.  He  then  gives  a list  of 
those  who  are  to  dine  m the  infirmary,  marking  after  each  name,  the  kind  of  food  which  is 
to  ho  provided  for  each  individual;  this  list  is  brought  from  the  infirmary  to  the  bursar’s 
steward,  to  show  him  what  he  is  to  provide  for  the  infirmary,  and  the  number  of  students 
who  are  to  dnie  there  that  day  ; the  servant  comes  from  the  infirmary  each  day,  to  get  from 
tills  person  what  has-been  ordered  by  the  doctor.  This  same  person  writes' the  names  in 
a book,  every  day,  or  all  who  ai-e  sick  in  the  infirmary,  and  lie  sends  a copy  of  this  list  of 
names  to  the  dean  who  presides  in  the  refectory.  Tlie  dean  looks  through  the  refectory. 

If  he  sees  a ]>lace  vacant,  he  examines  his  list  to  see  if  the  vacancy  be  caused  by  the 
absence  of  a person  whose  name  is  on  that  list.  He  fills  up  the  vacancy  with  a junior 
student,  to  complete  the  mess,  which  consists  of  eight  persons;  we  have  such  a list  every 
day,  and  it  is  also  registered  m a book,  so  that  we  know  those  who  are  in  the  infirraaiT 
every  day  or  the  year.  ■' 

174.  Is  that  the  only  list  that  is  made  out  of  the  sick  ?— I do  not  know  of  any  other 

175.  Is  It  made  with  a view  to  ascertain  who  are  to  be  supplied  with  food  in  the  refec- 
tory, and  what  food  is  to  be  supplied  to  the  infirmary  ?— That  list  regards  chiefly  persons 
111  tliG  infirmary. 

176.  Is  the  purpose  of  the  list  to  apprize  the  person  who  provides  for  the  refectory  of 
those  wlio  are  to  ijine  there,  and  to  apprize  those  who  are  to  supply  the  infirmary  of  what 
18  to  bo  sent  there  ?_It  is  the  same  person  who  is  charged  with  providing  for  the  refectorv 
and  for  the  mfirraary.  The  list  wliich  I have  spoken  of  does  answer  a double  purpose,  for 
it  you  deduct  the  number  of  those  who  dine  in  the  infirmary  from  the  total  number  of  the 
stude^nts,  ^you  have  the  number  of  those  who  are  to  dine  in  the  refectory. 

177.  \YitIi  the  exception  of  that  list  you  are  not  aware  of  any  other?— No. 

178.  Have  you  any  list  to  show  under  what  illness  the  students  labour? No,  we  have  not 

U9,  liow  do  you  know  when  a student  returns  from  the  infirmary  ?— We  have  various 

ivays  ot  knowing  when  a student  leaves  tlie  infirmary.  He  comes  to  the  refectory  ; the  stu- 
dent vylio  was  put  in  his  place  vacates  it,  and  he  resumes  his  place.  Tie  attends  his  other 
collegiate  duties. 


, '^0,  You  only  learn  it  in  that  way  ?— I learn  it  in  many  other  ways;  I have  often  asked 
fitiuleiits  if  tfiey  would  bo  able  soon  to  leave  the  infirmary ; 1 have  sometimes  advised  them 


181.  V.  ould  there  be  any  objection  to  a list  being  furnished  regularly  to  tlie  dean,  by 
tiio  doctor  every  day  giving  a report  upon  tho  complaints  or  upon  the  state  of  the  infirmarv 
gciicraJly,  who  are  in  and  who  are  out  of  it  ?— There  would  be  no  objection  to  such  a list  • I 
tiii]i  ic.fiowovor,that  the  list  we  get  is  sufficient  for  all  purposes : we  know  the  students  who 
are  ill;  we  visit  tliem  frequently, 

182.  There  is  no  one  dean,  is  there,  who  has  special  charge  of  the  infirmary— it  is  one 
one  oay  and  another  another,  and  in  that  way  is  it  possible,  it  being  the  special  business  of 
no  one  dean,  that  the  infirma.vy  should  not  bo  visited  on  a day  by  some  dean?_The  duty 
01  visiting  the  mfinnary  is  incumbent  upon  aU  the  deans.  There  is  scarcely  a day  that  it 
IS  not  visited  more  than  once  by  the  deans. 

whether  the  infirmary  has 

eon  visited  by  some  other  clean  ?— I sometimes  say  to  one  of  the  junior  deans,  “Go  to  the 
tu  ' ^ arrangements  among  ourselves  on  this  matter,  so  that 

1110  niluinaiy  is  visited  every  day  by  one  or  two  of  us. 

184.  piat  seems  rather  to  imply  that  you  would  feel  it  necessaiy  to  go  yourself  ?— No  it 
not  imply  that  I fool  that  my  pomonal  visit  is  necossany.  if  tlm  inSrm.ary  is  visM 
1,  7 Of  the  deans  the  duty  incumbent  upon  us  all  is  fulfiUed.  That  visit  is  secured  by 
''in  airangoments.  ■' 

It'*  5'^1’Pose  a student  is  taken  ill  at  night  ?— I generally  heai-  of  it 

til's,  morning  and  goes  to  the  infirmary  in  the  morning, 
fist  at  r!  0^  infirmaiy  will  ho  know  any  thing  of  his  illness  until  he  finds  the 

' , • tf  a student  be  very  ill  wc  are  sure  to  get  notice  of  it. 

Ttmil'l'...  7 goes  to  the  infirmary  not  labouring  under  any  such  violent  illness  as 

specially  reported  to  the  dean,  but  suppose  he  goes  to  the  infirmary, 
liisnamo  that  he  is  there  unless  by  a personal  visit,  or  by  finding 

studeiw  1 ^^1  clmner  ?— He  has  ; he  has  another  means  of  knowing  it.  Every 

he  is  nnl^  .°'^}^Sed  to  be  at  prayer  m the  morning,  unless  he  has  leave  to  he  absent ; and  if 
such  0 ? ■ prayer  hall  the  monitor  under  whose  care  he  is  placed  will  tell  me  that 

praver  ff  7i  ” infirmary.  One  of  the  deans  goes,  after 

8 ; . eitfiei  to  the  student’s  room  or  to  the  infirmaiy  to  see  him.  I have  often  done  so. 
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October,  1853. 

ioT 

Very  liev. 

II.  Gaffney,  d.d. 


Premium?, 


SufTKestoil  elBaiige  in 
mock-  of  jjiviii!!; 


All  the  tlirec 
student?  ealloU  to 
premiums  should  get 
them. 


When  such  a student  told  me  that  he  was  not  very  ill,  and  that  he  required  no  medical 
advice  until  the  doctor  would  come  at  half-past  eleven  o’clock.  If  1 thought  him  more 
indisposed  than  he  seemed  to  think  himself  I sent  a servant  without  delay  for  the  doctor. 

188.  You  do  not  take  down  any  list  of  names  until  the  doctor  comes  ? — No. 

189.  There  is  no  written  list  of  the  sick  except  the  names  of  those  who  are  not  to  dine 
in  the  refectory  with  the  other  students,  and  of  what  they  require  either  in  the  infirmary 
or  at  the  separate  table  in  the  hall? — We  have  no  other  list  than  that  which  I mentioned. 
That  Hst  seems  to  he  quite  sufficient  for  all  purposes. 

190.  The  primary  object  of  that  is  with  reference  to  food? — The  primary  object  is  to 
show  what  the  doctor  has  ordered  for  each  of  the  students,  and  we  make  use  of  that  Hst 
to  know  the  students,  who,  by  the  doctor’s  advice,  are  withdrawn  from  the  refectory,  and 
from  other  duties. 

191.  There  is  no  statement  of  what  ails  the  student  ? — No. 

192.  Is  there  any  document  in  writing  that  would  enable  the  authorities  to  ascertain,  if 
they  chose,  whether  a student  had  typhus  fever  or  infiamraation  of  the  lungs  ? — None 
whatever;  but  we  generally  see  the  doctor  every  day,  and  if  a person  be  in  such  a state 
as  that  mentioned  we  are  sure  to  know  it  immediately. 

193.  Have  you  any  thing  to  do  with  the  disposition  of  the  prizes  given  in  the  College? 
— Nothing  whatever. 

1 94.  Do  you  know  what  they  are  ? — Yes,  I do  ; I call  the  list  every  year,  in  the  hall,  of 
all  those  who  are  to  get  premiums.  The  books  are  placed  before  me  oil  the  bench,  and  before 
the  bishops,  aud  they  are  given  by  the  President  to  the  successful  students  of  each  class. 

195.  Are  the  Trustees  present? — They  always  are.  The  distribution  of  the  premiums 
takes  place  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

195.  Has  it  been  the  custom  at  Maynooth  to  let  the  students  select  the  premiums? — 
No,  the  premiums  are  given  to  them.  Three  persons  are  generally  called  to  each  premium. 
The  three  persons  cast  lots  for  it,  and  one  obtains  it. 

197.  Has  it  been  at  all  the  system  at  Maynooth  to  give  a successful  student  a premium 
of  a certain  value,  and  to  leave  to  himself,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  superiors,  the 
selection  of  a book  of  that  value  ? — ^No  such  system  has  existed  in  the  College.  The  boobs 
are  always  laid  on  tlie  bench  in  the  large  hall,  and  marked  for  each  class,  “ First  Premium 
in  Theology,”  “ Second  Premium  in  Theology,”  “ Third  Premium  in  Theology,”  and  so  on 
for  the  other  classes  in  their  order.  The  President  holds  a book  closed,  and  the  three 
persons  called  to  the  premium  come  forward,  and  open  the  book  with  a knife ; and  he 
who  cuts  nearest  to  a certain  letter  of  the  alphabet  wins  the  premium.  There  is  a basket 
of  small  books  placed  in  the  haU,  and  those  who  have  lost  the  prize  take  one  of  those 
books.  They  are  not  worth  much. 

198.  What  are  they? — Carew’s  Ecclesiastical  History,  Reeve’s  History  of  the  Church, 
Bossuet’s  Variations,  &c. 

199.  What  are  the  pidzes  given  to  theological  students,  generally? — The  works  of 
Bossuet  and  Fonelou,  the  works  of  Massillon  and  Bourdaloue  ; sometimes  a large,  weU- 
bound  missal ; for  the  third  premium,  a breviary,  bound  in  red  morocco. 

200.  Is  it  Coyne’s  Breviary? — ’Yes. 

201.  Is  that  a valuable  book? — It  is  not. 

202.  What  is  it  sold  now  for  in  the  market  ? — I suppose  for  fifteen  shillings,  unbound. 

203.  What  did  it  cost  the  Trustees  ?— One  pound  ; they  bought  1,000  copies  of  it. 

204.  What  number  is  there  remaining  now? — I cannot  say. 

205.  Were  any  of  them  damaged  or  spoilccl  by  damp? — I do  not  know;  I am  not 
charged  with  the  care  of  them. 

206.  Who  is  charged  with  them? — The  Librarian. 

207.  Who  is  he?— Dr.  O’Hanlon. 

208.  Would  it  not  be  a desirable  mode  of  distributing  the  prizes  to  fix  a certain  value, 
and  then  let  the  successful  student  select  a book  of  that  value,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  superiors  of  the  College,  rather  than  to  keep  a store,  and  oblige  every  man  to  take 
some  one  ? — It  would  be  a very  good  system.  The  books  that  are  selected  are  generally 
very  good  books,  and  such  as  an  ecclesiastic  oright  to  have. 

209.  Is  a breviary  of  that  class  ? — Yes. 

210.  Does  notit  occur  to  you  that  that  £1,000  would  have  been  better  applied  by  paying, 
from  time  to  time,  tlie  value  of  the  book  selected  by  the  students  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  superiors,  than  in  the  purchase  of  a large  store  of  books? — I beg  leave  to  decline 
giving  an  opinion  on  tlic  acts  of  the  Trustees.  This  I will  say,  that  I am  of  opinion  that 
wlion  three  students  are  called  to  premiums,  they  ought  all  to  get  premiums. 

211.  What  objection  is  there  to  having  a Hebrew  Class  to  be  attpded  by  a larger 
number? — Thei'c  is  no  objection  that  I know  of.  The  attendance  at  it  is  not  obligatory 
on  any  student  except  the  Dunboyne  students. 

212.  The  same  teacher  teaches  the  Scripture,  does  he  not? — ^Yes.  .if 

213.  How  many  attend  that  Scripture  Class  ? — The  first  division  of  the  senior  class  o 

theologians,  the  second  division,  aud  the  second  year's  divines.  The  total  numbers  abou 
200  persons.  Before  the  chair  of  ecclesiastical  history  was  established,  all  the  divines 
attended  the  Scripture  Class.  At  present  the  first  year’s  divines  attend  the  Ecclesiastica 
History  Class.  + +i  «« 

214.  You  stated  that  you  wore  at  Rome  for  some  time.  For  two  months,  about  tnre 
years  ago.  I was  in  a bad  state  of  health,  aud  I was  advised  to  go  to  Rome. 
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215.  Did  you  leam  enough  of  the  system  of  ecclesiastical  education  there  to  be  able  to  24t7i  October,  1S53, 

explain  to  the  Commissioners  wliat  it  is  ? — I could  not  speak  confidently  on  the  subject,  ' — ' 

as  my  opportunities  of  judging  it  were  few,  owing  to  the  shortness  of  my  stay  in  that 

city.  I made  inquiries  in  Rome  regarding  the  system  of  education  followed  there,  and 

Trith  the  exception  of  the  system  of  education  in  the  College  of  the  Propaganda  and  in  ' ’ ' ° 

that  of  the  Appollonari,  I thought  the  system  of  education  was  not  so  useful  or  practical 

for  missionary  priests  as  our  own ; and  as  the  Commissioners  wish  me  to  speak  of  St. 

Sulpice,  I will  unhesitatingly  say  that  I prefer  it  to  any  otlier  seminary  in  the  world. 

216.  Will  you  just  state  shortly  the  reasons  why  you  prefer  St.  Sulpice  ?— I prefer  St.  Preference  of  wit- 
Sulpice,  firstly,  because  the  system  of  education  in  St.  Sulpice  has  been  tried  for  2l)0  nesa  for  St.  Sulpice, 
years,  and  has  attained  the  ends  for  which  it  was  established.  Tliis  system  has  produced 

the  best  clergy  in  the  Catholic  world.  This  is  not  tiie  mere  opinion  of  an  humble  indi-  its  snccc»s 

vidual  like  myself,  liable  to  prejudice  in  favour  of  a seminary  in  which  I was  educated,  it 

was  the  mature  and  deliberate  opinion  of  the  late  Cardinal  Pacca,  expressed  in  a discourse 

which  he  delivered  before  the  cardinals  in  Rome,  a few  months  before  his  death.  He 

said,  emphatically — (he  had  resided  for  a long  time  in  France) — that  the  French  clergy 

were  the  best  clergy  in  the  whole  Catholic  Church.  Secondly,  I prefer  St.  Sulpice,  its  paternal  discip- 

because  the  system  of  government  is  the  most  paternal  that  can  be  imagined.  Tliere  is  no 

distinction  there  of  a governing  body  and  a professorial  body  : there  is  but  one  body, 

entirely  and  devotedly  attached  to  the  improvement  of  those  utrder  their  care,  in  learning, 

in  piety,  and  in  every  thing  calculated  to  form  the  good  and  zealous  priest.  Those  good 

Sulpicians  are  more  like  fathers  tlian  masters,  and  seem  to  forget  themselves  to  attend 

only  to  the  interests  of  those  who  have  the  happiness  of  being  placed  under  their  care. 

Thirdly,  I prefer  St.  Sulpice,  because,  in  the  Sulpician  seminaries  a spirit  of  order  and  its  order  and 
regularity  reigns,  which  cannot  he  well  described.  A person  should  live  for  some  time  f?si>l'>rity.  : 
among  those  devoted  men  to  feel  the  powerful  influence  which  their  system  possesses  for 
training  young  minds  to  the  practice  of  the  sacerdotal  virtues.  Fourthly,  I prefer  St.  The  previous  train- 
Sulpice,  because  you  have  there  the  students  from  the  pc-tfts  seminaires.  They  enter  St.  ing  of  its  students  in 
Sulpice  after  having  been  trained  from  their  early  youth  in  the  petits  seminaires  in  the  seminaires. 
practice  of  every  virtue.  Some  of  the  bishops  of  France  also  send  a few  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished students  of  their  own  diocesan  seminaries  to  read  a long  course  iu  St.  Sulpice, 
after  the  completion  of  their  theological  studies  in  the  seminaries  of  their  own  native 
dioceses.  Fifthly,  I prefer  St.  Sul^fice,  because  the  most  perfect  spirit  of  charity  reigns  spirit  of  ciiarity 
among  the  students.  I was  in  St.  Sulpice  for  many  years,  and  during  that  time  I never  Action  am"™ 
saw  a student  hurt  the  feelings  of  another  ; I never  witnessed  a cabal ; I never  witnessed  ' . 

an  act  of  disobedience ; I never  heard  a word  of  complaint.  Those  reasons,  and  many 
others  which  I could  give  the  Commissioners,  make  me  prefer  St.  Sulpice  to  any  other 
seminary  I know  or  have  heard  of.  I might  add,  that  I know  a few  clergymen  who  studied 
in  Maynootli,  in  St.  Sulpice,  and  afterw’ards  in  Home,  who  told  me,  some  years  ago,  that 
St.  Sulpice  was  superior  to  every  seminary  they  liad  seen. 

217.  Will  you  state  more  particulary  what  you  give  the  preference  to  in  St.  Sulpice? Its t]leologic.^I 

In  addition  to  what  I have  already  said,  I may  add,  that  the  theological  teaching  is  as 

good  it  can  be  in  any  part  of  the  world.  You  have,  in  St.  Sulpice,  very  learned  pro- 
fessors, who  devote  their  entire  life  to  study,  and  enter  class  every  day  with  a vast  and 
•well-digested  mass  of  information  on  the  subjects  they  treat  of.  You  have  the  same 
excelleiit_  ecclesiastical  sph-it  in  St.  Sulpice  now  whicli  existed  there  a century  ago,  and 
will  continue  to  exist.  As  the  Sulpicians  are  a religious  congregation,  there  can  be  no  Its  ecclesiastical 
falling  off  from  the  spirit  of  their  seminaries.  When  one  professor  drops  off  he  is  replaced 
by  another  who  has  the  same  spirit.  Though  the  Sulpicians  arc  not  bound  by  any  vow  to 
remain  in  the  congregation,  it  is  a rare  thing  to  see  one  of  thorn  leave  it. 

218.  They  loved  the  system  ? — Yes,  and  that  is  calcuLated  to  make  a deep  impression 
upon  the  students. 

219.  Do  you  asoi’ibe  much  of  the  merit  of  the  system  to  the  paternal  character  that 
exists  on  the  part  of  the  superiors,  and  tlicir  kindness  towards  the  students  ? — Yes  I do. 

I never  can  forget  those  good  priests. 

^ 220.  Do  you  ascribe  any  part  of  it  to  the  system  of  teaching  in  the  same  halls,  and 
joining  in  the  same  devotions? — I cannot  ascribe  any  thing  to  the  teaching  in  the  same 
balls;  that  duty  is  performed  in  the  same  way  as  in  every  other  seminary.  They  lead 
irith  the  students  a strict  community  life ; they  mingle  continually  with  them,  and  join 
them  in  all  the  exercises  of  piety.  To  these  circumstances  may  be  ascribed,  in  a great 
measure,  the  deep  impression  their  system  makes  upon  the  students. 

221.  Was  the  institution  of  St.  Sulpice  aggi-egated  to  the  University  of  Paris  before  the 
Revolution,  or  was  it  an  independent  body? — It  -was  always,  from  the  time  of  its  institution 
an  independent  body. 

222.  It  was  not  like  the  Sorbonne  ? — No,  that  was  a university.  The  students  of  St. 
bulpiee  went  to  the  Sorbonne  to  take  out  their  degrees. 

223.  They  were  all  independent  institutions? — Yes. 

_ 224.  Before  the  Revolution  they  formed  no  part  of  the  University  system  ? No,  except 

■^ay  I have  mentioned;  they  ivent  to  the  University  to  graduate.  The  students' of 
bt.  Sulpice  may  have  gone  for  some  time  to  class  to  the  University. 

22.5.  Upon  what  plan  do  the  petits  seminaires  instruct ; is  it  upon  the  professorial  or  Totits  seminairca. 
tutorial  plan? — On  the  professorial  plan. 

226.  How  many  teachers  are  there  ? — There  are  generally  five  or  six  clergymen  in 
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each  of  the  petits  seminaires,  awd  three  or  four  young  ecclesiastics,  some  of  whjiu  have 
finished  their  whole  theological  course,  but  not  being  of  age  to  be  ordained,  they  arc 
employed  by  the  bishop  for  somo  time  in  teaching  the  lower  classes  in  these  petits 
seminaires. 

227.  Is  the  professor  in  each  class  assisted  by  one  of  those  young  men? — No,  the  young 
man  is  the  teacher  of  a class  himself. 

228.  How  many  are  there  in  each  class? — I suppose  not  more  than  thirty. 

229.  How  often  does  the  pi-ofessor  or  teacher  instruct  them  ; does  he  give  them  merely 
a lecture  a day,  or  does  ho  go  through  their  business  continually  ? — He  gives  them  two 
lectures  a day.  TJiey  have  an  admirable  system  in  the  petits  seminaires  of  France  of 
teaching  the  ianguages.  Each  student  is  obliged  to  bring  a composition  every  day  into' 
class ; tlie  professor  collects  the  compositions  of  all  his  pupils  before  class,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  class  he  takes  them  with  him  to  his  room,  and  there  corrects  them  all  for  the 
following  class ; he  then  reads  them  in  the  class  as  they  originally  were,  and  as  they  are 
now  made  by  the  corrections.  Thus  they  learn  French,  Greek,  and  Latin,  in  the  petits' 
seminaires.  Tlicy  translate  the  best  authors  every  day,  and  they  write  these  languages 
several  times  a week.  When  they  arc  in  the  Troisieme,  two  years  before  they  get  into 
rhetoric,  the  French  students  write  Latin  poetry  with  great  facility. 

230.  Has  that  practice  also  a tendency  to  make  them  acq^uainted  with  their  own 
language? — Yes,  assuredly. 

231.  That  practice  does  not  prevail  at  Maynooth? — Not  every  day,  but  still  it  does 
prevail  to  some  o.vtcnt. 

232.  Not  to  the  same  extent  ?— No  ; it  cannot,  owing  to  the  previous  preparation  of  the 
stude.its  wlio  enter  our  College. 

233.  From  i\\c petits  seminevires,  do  they  cuter  upon  the  study  of  Logic  and  Physics?— Yes. 

234.  Is  there  in  any  foreign  establishment  anything  equivalent  to  the  Dunboyne  Estab- 
lishment, namely',  an  addition  to  the  theological  course,  over  and  above  the  ionr  years’ 
study,  any  great  or  new  feature  of  instruction  ? — No,  except  wdiat  I have  mentioned  before 
as  regards  St.  Suipicc,  somo  of  tho  bishops  of  France  send  a few  of  their  most  distinguished 
students  to  read  a long  coiirso  of  theology  in  St.  Sulpice,  after  the  completion  of  the  ordinary 
course,  in  tho  diocesan  seminaries. 

235.  Then  those  students  at  St.  Sulpice  would  represent  soracwliat  the  Dunboyne 
students,  namely,  those  wlio  have  completed  their  four  years,  and  who  then  enter  upon 
an  additional  courso  over  and  above  that? — Yes. 

23G.  What  is  the  whole  course  of  the  students,  including  tho  petits  seminaires 
years. 

237.  Tlion  lie  enters  upon  the  study  of  logic  and  physics  ? — Yes. 

238.  Then  for  three  or  four  years  he  studies  theology  ? — Yes. 

239.  Does  tliat  complete  his  education  ? — Y'es;  they  go  into  the  petite  seminaires  very 
young  ; at  ten  years  of  age,  twelve,  and  thirteen. 

240.  About  what  age  do  they  enter  the  Logic  and  Physics  Class  generally  ? — Some  of 
them  arc  very  young.  I know  some  young  men  who  had  finished  their  whole  course  of 
rhetoric,  logic,  and  physics,  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  Generally  speaking,  the  French  students 
begin  the  sfctidv  of  logic  at  tlio  age  of  eighteen;  I mean  those  who  come  from  the  petits 
seminaires.  there  is  a groat  spirit  of  emulation  kept  up  in  the  pet'ts  seminaires.  Every 
Saturday  there  is  a composition  in  each  class,  and  on  Sunday  evenings  tlie  superior  or 
professor  enters  the  large  public  ball,  ascends  the  pulpits  aud  reads  out  the  names  of  the 
students  who  got  the  first  places  in  composition  on  Saturday.  Gold  medals  attached  to  a 
ribi)on  is  given  to  them.  I'hey  wear  it  during  the  entire  week  ; they  dine  at  the  superior  s 
table  during  the  entire  week  after.  A silver  medal  is  given  to  those  who  obtain  the  second 
place  in  composition,  and  they  are  treated  in  a similar  way.  If  they  fail  in  the  composition 
on  tho  following  Saturday,  they  lose  all  these  privileges. 

24 1 . Why  is  it  that  you  prefer  the  system  at  St.  Suipicc  to  the  system  pursued  in  Italy  ? 
— I tiiink  I may  refer  with  confidence  to  the  reasons  I have  already  given  for  my  profereiiee 
in  favour  of  St.  Sulpice.  In  addition  to  the  admirable  system  of  discipline  established  m 
tliat  seminary,  the  students  have  all  the  advantages  which  a university  can  afford,  without 
the  loss  of  time,  and  the  distractions  which  university  classes  must  necessarily  cause. 
Owing  to  the  shortness  of  my  stay  in  Italy,  and  the  few  opportunities  I had  of  observing 
the  details  of  the  Italian  system,  I cannot  S])oak  more  confidently  about  it ; but  from  what 
I did  see  and  hear  of  it,  the  system  of  St.  Suipicc  apjiears  to  me  to  be  preferable  to  it. 

242.  Wdiat  is  the  plan  pursued  with  respect  to  discipline  in  the  Homan  seminaries. 

In  the  Roman  seminaries  the  cliief  rules  of  discipline  arc  of  course  the  same  as  in  all  other 
seminaries  : prayer,  exercises  of  piety,  spiritual  reading  in  cominou,  study,  and  silence  at 
certain  times.  The  place  of  study,  the  recreations,  and  the  walks  arc  regulated  by  the  cama- 
rata  system. 

243.  Upon  what  system  arc  the  eamaratas  conducted? — Suppose  sixty_  persons  iii  a 
seminary,  those  sixty  persons  are  divided  into  six  divisions,  and  each  division  is  called  a 
camarata  ; each  caraarata  is  separated  from  tho  others,  during  the  time  of  study,  during  t e 
time  of  recreations,  and  on  the  public  walks.  Those  sixty  persons  never  assemble  together 
except  at  those  duties  which  are  common  for  tho  entire  community.  Each  camarata  as 
a prefect. 

244.  Each  camai-ata  is  a little  family  in  itself,  is  it  not? — Yes,  and  a senior  student  pr 
sides  over  it. 
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245.  The  prefect  is  not  an  officer  of  the  house? — No,  not  necessarily.  Ho  sometimes  is. 

246.  Have  you  ever  occasion  to  advise  students  before  they  leave  the  College  as  to 
their  future  conduct  m their  missions  ?—I  consider  it  a sacred  duty  to  give  advice  to  the 
students  during  their  entire  course  of  studies.  I give  them  a great  many  instructions  and 
when  they  are  leaving  the  College  for  ever,  I do  not  faO  to  impress  upon  their  minds  the 
importance  and  the  sacredness  of  the  obligations  which  are  imposed  upon  them  as  ministers 
of  religion,  that  they  slioiild  be  the  models  of  the  people  in  all  things. 

247.  Do  you  mean  each  individual?— Yes,  sometimesit  is  so;  generally  when  they  come 
alone  to  me,  1 speak  to  them,  and  direct  their  attention  to  the  different  duties  of  their 
future  life,_and  I toll  them  that  they  will  be  most  happy  if  they  attend  zealously  to  their 
sacred  duties,  in  the  fulfilment  of  which  they  will  find  continual  occupation. 

248.  Are  ay  special  cautions  given  to  them  against  being  drawn  aside  too  much  by  the 
temptations  of  political  life  ? — I think  they  have  received  frequently  advice  upon  that  point 

249.  On  what  occasions,  and  by  whom  ?— Students  leaving  the  College  have  been 
advised  on  this  subject  by  superiors  and  professors.  I have  often  spoken  to  the  younsr 
priests  on  this  subject.  I have  never  spoken  publicly  of  politics.  It  is  a delicate  subiect 
when  a yrson  considers  the  state  of  our  country,  and  the  conflicting  interests  of  parties. 

2o0.  Is  It  a delicate  subject  to  advise  them  not  to  be  drawn  aside  too  much  by  politics 
frorn  tlieir  special  duties? — I think  not;  and  that  is  done  more  efficaciously  by  private 
advice  than  by  public  lectures. 

251.  Yon  would  not  consider  it  improper  to  advise  them  generally  on  the  subject  of  not 
allowing  themselves  to_  be_  carried  away  too  much  into  political  matters  ?— As  I have  stated 
I never  allude  to  jiolitics  m my  instruction.  Pnidence  and  moderation  in  every  thinff  are 
strongly  inculcated  as  virtues  which  should  adorn  the  character  of  the  minister  of  God. 
Tie  inference  is  easily  drawn  that  m poUtios  as  in  every  thing  else  moderation  is  a virtue, 
and  consequently  a duty.  I have  known  young  priests  who,  on  leaving  our  College,  were 
f 1 *».  *0“  % functions,  and  were  led  by  clrcumstaSces  into 

0-0  11??'  ' J '"‘i  tl'Cir  previous  inchnafions  and  rosolntions. 

a disposition  which,  at  one  tiiuo,  existed  amongst  the 
students  to  addiess  Mr.  John  0 Connell  on  the  occasion  of  his  father’s  death  ?— It  was  not 

the  cX'r™  *0 

253  Do  you  recdlect  any  of  the  circumstances  which  took  place  at  that  time  2—1 

SMr^Toh  (¥c  ° before  ho  left  Ireland,  came  from  Dublin 

''"■’'o  ? Connell  and  they  both  dined  m the  College  on  that  day.  Some  days 
O'ConSl '’“ti  ' p®”?  the  sfudonts  intended  to  present  an  address  to  Mr.  John 
deSved^;  und  tho  Vice-President  was  absent,  and  the  duty 

devolved  upon  me  of  preventing  the  presentation  of  this  address.  1 succeeded.  I went 
a '*■  ' “ ■'>  unfortunate  that  the 

l™  T ni  l “ Jd”  ”8  U'dt ; I have  not  snfflcienl  anthority.  but  what  I 

to  sLr  T °d  *°  ' "“''8  inquiries,  and  1 Icanied  that 

ILdiWe  t n T document  or  address,  m their  keeping,  and  that  it  was  to  bo  sent 
Thev  f n '■  ? I a™*  (or  *d  students,  I advised  them  not  to  send  the  address. 

Ihey  foJIowed  my  advice,  and  all  was  at  an  end. 

Murrt  nin  ’■““l"-®'*.  "’''8*"’,  ‘■"'Jhoay  applied  to  tho  late  Archbishop 

I did  LT«  1 8“>>I88t  or  whether  ho  took  any  part  in  preventing  such  a proceeding 
WM  stopped*  °"®  P'dfesaors  spoke  to  Dr.  Murray  about  it,  but  that  was  after  It 

tlm?he  Irnel”!  If?  ‘“’'f  c -‘opped  by  Archbishop  Murray  ?_I  do  not  think 

l'“8"'  uuy  ‘hmg  about  it  before  I stopped  it.  I am  certain  he  did  not. 

Stndems  r“''  ‘'888?8c5on  whether  Arehbishop  Murray  sent  any  intimation  to  the 

laid  he  vihed  * "‘i’*  they  continued  to  fake  a part  iu  such  i proceeding,  they 

thafeffret  h t , f ?'8P/8“ur6?-Arehbishop  Murray  did  write  to  the  President  to 
“8™,  but  several  days  after  the  address  was  stopped. 

2S7.  Wore  you  m the  College  in  1836  or  1837  ?— 1 was. 

1 do  LohecUuhvSr*  ‘*®  ™ “S‘'avo  visited  the  College  ?-Tes, 

di«r  ot"tha?fay.*®“®  ™'»‘8quenlly  a feast  ?-Wine  was  given  to  the  students  after 

tlin^kbmt'Mi  nSf  ?u'uumstanccs  attending  it.  Do  you  recollect  any 

kealfh  was  nrono‘2e?r,fT'‘h”‘'''  ’ P/“P»“d?-I  an,  certain  that  Mr.  O’Conneirs 

■Indents  cam^to  11  "'8“  ""''“d  g™;  “d  the 

went  to  fte  t . “ ‘8  ®°  ‘8  refectory.  Tho  superiors  and  professors 

St  Pafticts  Dav'*“n'  V8.“‘  *8™.  It  was  after  dinner,  as  on  Christmas'^Day  and 
Dnnbovno  sfndejis  'j®''?  88’’8''“*  ''“u'®  wo™  placed  for  tis  near  the  table  if  the 

given Tt  f df  t ^n°  proposed  several  healths.  Mr.  O’Connell’s  health  was 

® ™’  I “o  not  recollect  what  was  said. 

■01.  W as  Dr.  Montague  present  at  tho  time  ?— He  was. 

263  t>8  ™ "'88  ‘■'8  President,  was  he  not?_Yos. 
lo  ptoposed''theT°'l’t‘j,'‘  J';y‘*''"g,8f  a student  named  O’Sullivan  taking  any  part?~Tes; 
low  8'.?!  P!'“?8“‘8r8.  He  was  a very  disorderly  man.  I do  not  know 

Wt  the  ColhS!  ?’  **'“*  “gl'P  Ho  was  refused  orders  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and 

College  for  ever,  or,  to  speak  more  corroetly,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  it.  ^ 

2 I 


2it/i  Oefober,  1853. 

ioT 

Very  Kev. 

M.  Gaffney,  d.d. 
Advice  to  students 
as  to  tlieir  conduct 
on  the  mission. 


Politics. 


Intended  address  by 
the  students  to  Mr. 
Joha  O’Connc-11. 


Lord  Mulgrave’s 
visit-feast  iu  the 
college  on  the 
occasion. 
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V 


2-Uh  October,  1853. 


20. 

Very  Rev. 

M.  Gaffiiey,  u.i). 


Tlie  fe.ist  oi\  that 
occasion  was  not 
kept  up  till  eleven 
o’clock,  as  all  the 
students  were  at 
prayer  at  nine 
o’elock. 


Religious  instruc- 
tion. 


264.  IVas  the  President  present  vlien  the  healths  we  proposed?— He  was,  that 
is,  Dr.  Montague.  I do  not  think  Dr.  Renehan  was  there  on  that  night.  I am  not 
certain  whether  he  was  or  not.  I do  not  recollect  what  was  said.  ' 

26.5.  Do  you  happen  to  remember  whether  Mr.  O’SnUiyan  made  a violent  speech  upon 
the  occasion  ?— No,  he  did  not,  to  my  knowledge.  He  merely  proposed  the  healths  of  the 
different  professors,  as  well  as  I can  remember.  I am  certain  that  a violent  speech  from 
him  would  not  have  been  tolerated. 

266.  Was  it  some  one  else  who  proposed  Sir.  0’Connell’s_  health?— I think  it  was  one 
of  tlie  professors  who  proposed  Mr.  O’Connell’s  healtli.  This  professor’s  health  was  given, 
and  in  returning  thanks  he  proposed  Sir.  O’Connell’s  health. 

267.  Do  you  remember  who  that  professor  was?— I think  it  was  Dr.  Whitehead,  as  well 
as  I remember. 

268.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  O’Sullivan  making  a speech  at  all  ? — No,  except  in  proposing 
the  healths. 

269.  I referred  to  those? — He  prefaced  all  the  healths  by  a short  speech  on  the  real  or 
. supposed  qualities  of  the  individuals  whose  healths  he  proposed. 

270.  Did  he  make  speeches  on  the  occasion  of  proposing  the  healths? — Yes,  just  as  I 
have  mentioned. 

271.  Did  it  contain  any  strong  political  allusions? — I do  not  remember.  Ithinknot; 
I think  the  speech  had  reference  chiefly  to  the  qualities  of  the  professors  whoso  healths  he 
proposed. 

272.  Did  it  make  ranch  talk  in  the  College  afterwards?— No ; not  to  my  knowledge. 

273.  Do  you  recollect  at  what  hour  they  separated? — I suppose  about  seven  or  eight 
o’clock  in  the  evening.  The  dinner  of  the  students  was  at  three ; they  were  about  half 
an  hour  in  tlie  refectory ; they  retired  for  a little  time  from  the  refectory,  and  returned  to 
it  about  five  or  half  past  five,  to  take  the  wine  given  them  on  tliat  day.  They  had  three 
bottles  of  -wine  for  each  mess,  for  eight  persons.  That  was  the  usual  quantity  on  St. 
Patrick’s  Day  and  Christmas  Day. 

274.  Can  you  say  whether  they  could  have  remained  there  so  late  as  eleven  o’clock 
without  you  remembering  it  ? — i\Iost  certainly  not.  We  never  allow  students  to  remain  in 
the  refectory  on  festive  nights  after  eight.  The  servants  must  have  the  refcctoi’y  at  their 
disposal  at  half-past  seven,  to  prepare  the  supper. 

275.  Do  you  remember  whether  there  was  a more  than  usual  appearance  of  a feast, 
with  oranges  and  confectionary  set  out? — I am  quite  certain  that  there  was  not.  For 
several  years  after  I went  to  the  College  there  was  a great  quantity  of  fruit  and  cakes  got 
in  by  the  students  after  dinner  on  Christmas  Day  and  St.  Patrick’s  Day.  I found  this  usage 
established  when  I first  went  to  the  College.  The  different  messes  contributed  a certain 
sum  on  Christinas  Day  and  St.  Patrick’s  Day,  and  fruit  and  cakes  were  piirchased.  I 
persuaded  the  students  to  give  up  this  useless  and  expensive  custom,  and  it  has  ceased 
for  years  past. 

276.  Upon  this  occasion  do  you  remember  whether  there  was  any  entertainment  of  that 

land  ? I am  almost  certain  that  there  was  not,  for  this  simple  reason,  that  the  students 

had  not  time  to  get  fruit  and  cakes  from  Dublin,  as  they  did  not  know,  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection,  that  they  would  get  nine  on  that  evening,  until  an  hour  or  two  after  the 


arrival  of  Lord  Mulgrave. 

277.  On  this  festival  occasion,  wheii  Lord  Mulgrave  visited  the  College,  do  you  remember 
whether  this  feast  was  kept  up  till  eleven  o’clock  or  not?— I am  certain  that  it  was  not. 
The  students  wore  all  at  night  prayer  with  me  at  nine  o’clock  that  night,  and  all  were  in 
bed  at  ten  o’clock.  • . o v 

27S.  Arc  you  sure  that  that  could  not  have  occurred  without  you  recollecting  it  ?—ies; 
it  could  not  happen  without  my  recollecting  it.  I am  certain  that  all  left  the  refectory 
before  nine  o’clock.  Such  a departure  from  order  has  never  occurred  in  the  College  since 
it  was  established.  1 would  myself  be  obliged  to  order  the  students  out  of  the  refectory, 
if  they  remained  there  after  nine  o’clock.  Niglit  prayer,  at  nine  o’clock,  is  an  important 
rule  of  the  College,  from  which,  on  no  occasion,  is  there  a departure. 

279.  Do  you  happen  to  know  any  thing  of  the  way  in  which  meat  is  procured  ? Is  it 
bought  in  the  market  ? — The  sheep  are. 

280.  You  buy  the  sheep  and  kill  them,  do  you  not? — Yes;  and  we  hake  our  own 


bread.  i • i,  • 

281.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  there  is  any  saiing  out  of  the  £28  a year  wlncnis 

allowed  for  the  students’  commons  ? — I really  cannot  answer  that  question.  When  speak- 
ing of  £28  a year  for  each  student,  we  must  take  into  consideration  that  all  the  servants 
who  attend  thorn  must  be  paid  and  supported;  and,  of  course,  there  are  various  otber 
expenses,  for  workmen,  and  soforth.  Tlie  washing  of  the  students’  linen  is  paid  for  by  the 
bursar ; and  as  I stated  before,  with  the  exception  of  tea,  there  is  no  refectory  better  sup- 
plied tiian  ours  with  excellent  food.  _ . . 

282.  Are  yon  in  the  habit  of  giving  religious  instructions  yourself  to  the  senior  or  junior 
house,  or  both,  upon  any  particular  days  ?— Yes;  I give  a good  many  instructions  on  religious 
matters  in  the  junior  and  senior  houses;  and  I have  done  so,  for  nineteen  years,  several 
times  every  week.  This  duty  devolves  entirely  upon  the  deans.  I give  two  instnictioos 
every  week  to  the  junior  students  for  half  an  hour,  on  Wednesday  and  Sunday  evenings, 
unless  when  prevented  by  illness.  I have  given  them  a good  many  instructions  this  yeai’> 
though  not  as  many  as  usual,  owing  to  my  had  state  of  health.  I also  give  the  retreat, 
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tireparatovy  to  ordination,  every  year,  during  Pentecost  weePs.  These  instructions  on  Snn- 
day  and  Wednesday  evenings  were  intended  to  fix  the  attention  of  young  students  entering 
the  College  for  the  first  time,  on  subjects  relating  to  the  sort  of  life  which  they  had  made 
choice  of,  after  leaving  the  world  to  embrace  the  ecclesiastical  state.  The  spirit  of  order 
and  re'^alai’ity,  the  observance  of  the  rules  of  the  College,  assiduity  to  study,  fraternal 
cliarity  founded  on  the  love  of  God,  humility,  Christian  modesty,  and  obedience,  are  the 
virtues  of  an  ecclesiastical  seminary.  The  object  of  these  instructions  to  the  juniors  is  to 
instil  into  their  heai'ts  the  love  of  all  those  virtues.  I composed  an  outline  of  meditation 
for  the  junior  students,  which  I nmke  them  commit  to  memory,  and  I call  on  them  every 
Friday  morning  to  give  me  an  account  of  it.  I tlien  explain  it  for  them,  part  by  part,  on 
Friday  mornings,  during  tlie  whole  year.  On  Saturday  mornings  I give  an  insti'uction  to 
the  senior  students,  sometimes  on  their  future  duties  as  priests,  and  sometimes  on  their 
present  obligations.  I explain  to  them,  in  those  instructions,  the  obligations  of  the  priest- 
hood ; the  necessity  of  giving  good  example  to  the  people ; the  necessity  of  preaching  the 
word  of  God  frec^uently ; the  necessity  of  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  their  flocks  ; attention  to 
the  sick,  and  to  other  duties  of  tlieir  sacred  calling.  Sometimes  I have,  on  Saturday 
evenings,  proposed  to  them  a subject  of  meditation  for  the  following  morning,  on  some 
subject  taken  from  the  Gospel  of  the  day,  or  on  some  festival. 

283.  Is  it  a part  of  your  duty  as  dean,  or  is  it  voluntary? — It  is  my  duty,  as  dean,  to 
give  religious  instructions  to  the  students,  but  I was  not  obliged  to  give  as  many  as  I 
gave ; hence  a great  number  of  the  instructions  were  voluntary.  The  Trustees,  some 
years  ago,  told  me  that  they  feared  I would  injure  my  health  by  giving  instructions  to 
the  juniors  so  soon  after  dinner.  They  told  me  to  call  the  junior  students  togetlier  when  1 
wished.  I said  that  I considered  half-past  five  o’clock  on  Sunday,  and  on  Wednesday 
evenings  at  the  end  of  recreation,  to  be  the  most  convenient  time  for  the  junior  students 
to  receive  those  instructions.  They  then  left  me  at  perfect  liberty  to  instruct  them  at 
that  hour,  or  at  any  other  I wished. 

284.  Is  that  done  by  any  of  the  other  deans  besides  yourself? — The  junior  deans  do 
give  instructions,  but  none  of  those  instructions  that  I have  been  speaking  of. 

285.  Wliat  arc  the  instructions  that  they  give  them  ? — Instructions  on  some  religious 
subject,  on  a moral  or  ecclesiastical  virtue,  on  the  festivals  of  the  saints,  of  Christmas  Day, 
and  of  St.  Patrick’s  Day. 

28(5.  But,  hitherto,  that  has  not  been  done  by  tho  other  deans,  except  on  the  occasions 
of  those  festivals? — It  has  also  been  done  at  other  times.  Hitherto  I may  say  that  there 
was  but  one  junior  dean  in  the  College  able  to  perform  this  duty ; the  other  junior  dean 
was  in  l)ad  health,  and  never  gave  us  any  assistance  in  the  way  of  instruction.  He  has  left 
the  College,  and  now  we  have  a good  staff,  able  and  willing  to  instruct  the  students;  and 
for  the  future  that  duty  will  be  performed  by  all  the  deans. 

287.  How  does  it  happen  that  such  necessary  instructions  as  these  have  not  foi-med  part 
of  the  system  ? — I cannot  say.  The  Trustees,  have  had,  I suppose,  confidence  in  the  zeal 
of  the  superiors  of  tlie  College. 

[ Tha  Witness  witlidrexo.'] 


21st  October,  1853. 

Mr.  Jacob  Owen,  examined. 

1-  The  new  buildings  at  Jfaynootli  wore  carried  out  under  your  superintendence,  were 
they  not? — Partially  so,  in  tliis  w'ay  : Jlr.  Pugin  was  tlie  architect  of  the  building,  but  it 
devolved  upon  me,  on  the  part  of  the  Board,  occasionally  to  see  that  tho  works  were  properly- 
executed,  according  to  the  draivings  and  specifications  that  wore  furnished.  This,  however, 
liad  cliiefly  reference  to  the  advances  made,  from  time  to  time,  to  tho  contractor,  which, 
in  the  absence  of  the  architect,  I was  required  to  certify.  But  it  comprehended  only  a very 
general  superintendence,  because  there  was  a clerk  of  the  works  appointed  by  Jlr.  Pugin, 
under  his  own  control,  therefore  tho  officers  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works  interfered  very 
little  in  the  matter. 

2.  Had  you  any  control  over  the  mode  of  construction  to  be  employed? — Not  in  tlie 
least. 

3.  As  to  the  sort  of  mortar  to  be  used,  and  the  sort  of  windows  to  be  let  in,  whether 
iron  or  otherwise  ? — Not  in  tho  least ; all  that  was  done  by  the  direction  of  the  architect, 
under  the  superintendence  of  his  own  clerk  of  the  works. 

4.  Had  you  occasion,  or  any  person  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Works,  to  inspect  the 
works, from  time  to  time,  as  tliey  went  on,  and,  if  so,  how  often? — The  general  repairs  of 
the  old  building  being  under  tho  direction  of  the  Board  of  Works,  of  course  an  opportunity 
was  afforded  to  myself  and  assistants,  occasionally,  of  inspecting  the  hew  buildings. 

5.  Had  you.no  duty  in  regard  to  the  new  buildings? — Not  at  all-  Perhaps  tiiat  is  too 
strong  an  expression  ; I have  already  stated  that,  being  required  to  certify  for  the  payments 
to  tho  contractor,  in  tho  absence  of  Jlr.  Pugin,  a general  inspection  of  the  work  done 
becarno  necessary,  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  instalment  tho  contractor  was  entitled  to 
receive.  This  was  done  as  a matter  of  convenience,  and  to  prevent  the  necessity  of 
incurring  the  expense  of  Jlr.  Pugin  making  special  visits  for  the  purpose. 

JVTien  you  so  certified,  had  you  occasion  to  look  over  the  buildings  ? — Yes,  but  mainly 
with  a view  of  ascertaining  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  work  done.  ■ ■ 


Zith  October,  1833, 

20. 

Very  Eev. 
ir.  Gaffaey,  d.d. 


2]st  October,  1833. 

iT 

Mr.  Owen,  c.e. 

Witness’s  fanction  in 
erection  of  now 
buildings. 


Limited  to  general 
inspection  of  work 
done  for  ascertaining 
amount  of  mstal- 
jnonts  payable. 
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2Ut  Oeiober,  1858.  7.  You  certified  as  to  the  quantity  of  work  that  was  done? — Chiefly  that. 

21,  you  ever  examined  into  the  construction,  as  to  laying  the  stones  and  mortar  ? 

Mr.  Owen,  c.e.  Suggested  that  the  water  gets  in  through  the  walls,  in  consequence  of  there 

Witness’s  opinion  of  ^^ot_  being  a sufficient  quantity  of  mortar  between  the  stones,  with  a view  to  the  buildine 
the  works.  having  a finer  appearance.  Have  you  any  opinion  to  ofter  upon  that  ? — I have  observed 

very  often.  _ I never  saw  any  occasion  to  complain  either  of  the  want  or  quality  of  mortar 
or  any  deficiency  in  the  workmanship.  I believe  the  work  to  bo  Bubstantially  and  fairlv 
executed,  ^ 

9.  Have  you  had  charge  of  the  buildings  since  the  work  was  done? — The  occasional 
repairs,  and  works  that  had  been  left  unfinished,  together  with  damages  by  storms  and 
si^^il^^r  repairs  have  been  done  under  the  direction  of  the  Board’s  officers.  ^ 

*0-  When  you  have  been  there,  have  you  heard  complaints  from  parties  living  in  the 

CoUege,  or  from  any  others,  of  the  condition  of  the  buildings  or  of  the  damp  ? I have  I 

have  heard  complaints  of  the  damp  coining  through  the  walls,  which  was  mauifestlv  'the 
case.  ^ 

Towliat  attributable.  n.  'To  what  do  you  attribute  that  state  of  things  ?— Partly  to  the  construction.  The 
projections  of  the  buttresses  on  the  weather  side  formed  a resistance  to  the  wet,  and  that 
has  forced  itself  into  the  interior,  through  the  joints  of  the  masonry.  The  walls  are  not 
perhaps,  so  thick  as  they  might  have  been  for  a building  of  that  magnitude  and  height’ 
The  walls  are  tvvo  feet  six,  and  they  are  of  that  tbicknoss  all  the  way  up.  I think  it  is  a 
defect  that  will  cure  itself.  It  is  a very  common  thing  in  masonry  of  that  description 
built  with  limestone  and  stones  of  a similar  kitul,  for  the  first  two  or  throe  years,  to  admit 
the  wet  through. 

12.  Is  it  at  all  peculiar  to  that  kind  of  stone  ?~It  is,  to  all  kinds  of  stone  of  consider- 
able density.  For  instance,  walls  built  with  granite  generally  dry  quickly. 

_ 13.  Do  you  apprehend  that  it_  will  ciirc  itself  in  a very  short  time  ?— I have  no  doubt  of 
It,  to  a great  extent;  and'this  view  of  it  is  confirmed  by  the  improvement  that  appears. 

14.  From  your  cxpericiico,  have  you  known  the  same  thing  haiipen  in  the  beginning 
and  afterwards  to  disajjpear  ? — I liave,  in  a great  number  of  instances.  I have  no  doubt 
Absunce  of  fire  eventually  become  sound  and  dry  as  the  mortar  becomes  set. 

plates.  16.  Should  you  recommend  the  buildings  to  bo  inhabited  till  it  is  perfectly  dry  ’—The 

new  building  has  for  some  time,  been  inhabited.  The  absence  of  fires  throughout  the 
whole  building  has  been  a great  disadvantage  to  it.  There  are  no  fire-places,  and  no 
w f . facilitate  the  evaporation  of  the  wet ; and  I think  there  has  been  a defect  in  not 

want  01  ventilation,  constructing  proper  flues  for  ventilation  in  the  apartments  generally.  In  the  corridors 
there  arc  no  means  provided  for  heating  them,  nor  in  tlio  students’  rooms.  The  absence 
of  firo.s  has  been  a great  disadvantage  to  it. 

Means  of  curing.  IG.  Have  you  considered  whether  anv  provision  could  be  made  for  the  better  ventilating 
or  airing  of  the  builclings?-Tliore  is  no  doubt  but  it  can  be  done.  1 am  of  opinion  that 
It  will  bo  found  necessary  to  increase  the  number  of  fires,  and  if  not,  to  have  artificial  heat 
either  by  hot  water  or  steam,  or  some  other  mode.  ’ 

17.  When  you  speak  of  fires,  do  yon  mean  in  the  several  bedrooms  of  the  students’ 

According  to  the  present  constimction,  this  is  not  practicable,  the  whole  of  the  internal 
partitions  being  constructed  of  wood.  It  was  considered  as  probable  that,  if  the  corridors 
were  properly  heated,  that  fires  in  the  separate  rooms  might  bo  dispensed  with.  In  the 
pvcral  lunatic  asylums  built  by  the  Board  of  Works,  firc-placcs  in  the  corridors  have  boon 
iiivai'uibly  adopted,  and  that  supersedes  the  necessity  of  having  fires  in  each  separate 
room  It  IS  not,  perhaps,  exactly  a parallel  case,  because  one  is  used  for  sleeping  only, 
and  the  students  rooms  arc  required  for  occasional  reading  and  sitting-rooms,  and  there- 
fore, a greater  degree  of  heat  is  necessary  than  there  would  be  in  bedrooms. 

18  Stall  thoj  would  be  loss  lUoly  to  bo  dim2),  for  tliat  very  reason?— Yes,  the  damp 
lYMow,.  ta'onld  be  more  quickly  evaporated  ... 

i J.  Diu  you  oxiunmo  the  windows,  to  see  whether  any  moisture  or  damp  comes  in  there, 
wet  or  fmii  ? — I did.  There  are  some  defects  in  the  execution  of  the  work,  unquestionably, 
borne  of  the  glazing  is  not  so  carefully  done  as  it  ought  to  he ; for  when,  on  the 
occasion  of  its  being  complained  of,  I had  occasion  to  examine  the  glazing,  I found  that 
I could,  in  some  instances,  put  my  knife  through,  between  the  frame  of  the  window  and 
the  glass. 

think  iron  frames  and  cut  stone  well  calculated  to  keep  out  wet? — 

U itli  reference  to  this  question,  I bog  to  refer  the  Commissioners  to  the  supplementary 
mcmoraiidimi,  which  I beg  to  submit, 

21.  Do  you  think  that  a window  is  a dangerous  part  of  a house  to  take  fire?— The 
supplemcntai-y  paper  will  explain  my  views  on  this  point. 

22.  Ilic  part  that  is  then  broken  is  not  the  frame,  so  much  as  the  glass? — Yes,  it  is, 
gciici’idly.  I suppose  there  must  have  heou  some  other  reason  for  using  iron.  ( Vide  sup- 
plementary paper.) 

23.  Perhaps  economy  ’ — The  supplementary  paper  will  afford  full  information  regarding 
the  windows. 

. J p'-'  considered,  at  all,  the  sufficiency  of  the  windows,  with  regard  to  their  letting 

m sufficient  air  and  light  for  comfort  ? — They  are  casomented  windows,  audthere  is  sufficient 
Supply  of  Uglit.  ^ oe  students’  rooms,  which  are  the  jiarts  presumed  to  be  referred  to. 

25.  And  generally  in  the  building  ? — It  never  occurred  to  me  that  there  was  a deficiency 
of  hght  in  any  portion  of  the  building. 
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26.  Or  air? — Nor  of  air,  generally.  As  to  tire  refectory,  I should  say  that  it  was  an  2Ui  October,  jsys. 

oversight  not  to  have  provided  the  means  necessary  for  carrying  off  the  effluvium  that  arises  ’ 

from  a large  number  assembled  and  dining  in  the  same  room.  21. 

27.  Do  you  anticipate  that  the  annual  repairs  of  the  building  will  he  expensive  ? T do 

not  consider  that  tlie  annual  maintenance  will  be  greater  than  what  a coiTespouding 
quantity  of  building,  similarly  occupied,  would  cost.  The  question  refers,  I presume,  to' 
the  new  building. 

28.  Will  they  be  more  expensive  than  for  the  old  building,  in  proportion  to  their  size  ? — I 
Bliould  think  not ; I see  no  reason  for  it.  The  building,  generally,  is  substantially  con- 
structed. 

29.  Could  you  give  a probable  guess  at  what  would  keep  the  nowand  the  old  buildings  Cost  of  repairs, 
in  repair,  or  separately  ? — I should  think  that  it  would  range  from  £i, 000  to  £l,.'500  to 

keep  the  whole  building.  I think  £1,500  would  be,  perhaps,  the  minimum  amountforthe 
new  and  old  buildings.  There  is  a great  deal  of  misconstruction  in  the  old  building,  which 
necessarily  increases  the  expense ; and  the  repairs  that  had  been  performed  before  they 
came  under  our  Board  have  been  just  what  was  absolutely  necessary,  without  considering 
what  was  best  to  be  done  for  substantial  permanence.  I might  mention  that,  in  some 
instances,  we  found  a gutter  forty  feet  long  without  a drip,  and  the  consequence  has  been 
t!)at  the  influence  of  cold  and  heat  caused  an  expansion  and  contraction,  so  that  the  lead 
was  torn  asunder. 

30.  You  have  now,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  the  charge  of  the  buildings  as  a Board,  have  Duty  of  Board  of 
you  not? — 1 believe  not.  The  only  charge  that  the  Board  have  had,  with  reference  to  the 
maintenance,  w’as  given  by  an  annual  estimate,  which  estimate  is  submitted  to  Parliament ; 

and  it  was,  I understand,  to  the  extent  of  that  estimate  that  the  cliargc  of  maintenance 
devolved  upon  the  Board  of  Public  ^yorks.  I understand  tliat  the  buildings  are  the 
property  of  the  Board,  and  arc  transferred  to  them  for  maintenance,  exactly  in  the  same 
way  as  the  Dublin  buildings. 

31.  What  is  the  practice  of  the  Board  of  Works  with  regard  to  such  buildings?  Do  Their  practice, 
you  make  repairs  before  they  arc  put  in  the  estimate,  and  include  them  in  the  estimate 

for  tlie  following  year? — Never,  if  wo  can  avoid  it ; but  if  damage  is  likely  to  result  from 
delay,  the  Board  make  the  repairs  ; but  if  they  arc  to  any  extent,  they  do  not  even  do  that 
without  the  sanction  of  the  Treasury.  It  is  the  constant  practice  of  the  Board  to  refer 
to  the  Treasury  any  unforeseen  circumstances  that  create  an  unsanctioned  expense. 

32.  And  the  Treasury  then  ad^'ances  the  money,  and  puts  it  in  the  estimates  for  the 
ensuing  year? — They  order  the  Board  to  provide  for  it  in  the  estimates  of  the  ensuing 
year,  and  pay  out  of  funds  at  their  temporary  disposal. 

33.  If  the  roof  of  a house  were  blown  off,  you  would  commuiiicato  with  tlio  Treasury, 
and  add  that  to  the  estimate  for  the  following  year,  would  you  not? — Yes,  and  a variety 
of  things  constantly  occurring,  not  of  that  character.  For  instance,  on  the  establishment 
of  the  Income  Tax  department,  new  oflices  were  required,  and  the  Board  having  no  funds 
to  provide  them,  an  order  from  the  Treasury  was  applied  for  and  obtained  for  doing  the 
works,  and  to  include  the  cost  in  the  next  year’s  estimate.  A large  portion  of  the  furni- 
ture for  the  new  buildings  at  Maynootli  had  been  paid  for  out  of  tlie  funds  belonging  to 
the  College  ; and  although  the  Act  mentions  their  furniture,  the  Board  understood  it  to 
comprehend  the  proper  furnishing;  but  on  a reference  to  the  Treasury,  it  was  found  that 
it  was  not  intended  that  that  should  be  the  case. 

34.  What  sum  do  you  think  will  be  required  to  put  the  new  buildings  in  a proper  and  Expense  of  putting  ; 
efficient  condition  for  the  reception  and  the  healthy  lodging  of  the  students  and  profes- 

sots : — inat  is  a question  that  admits  ot  a very  large  margin,  because  it  would  require  to 
he  considered  what  is  comprehended  in  an  eflieient  state.  For  instance,  I might  consider  a 
great  deal  tliat  was  necessary  witli  regard  to  ventilation,  and  warming,  and  so  on.  On  this 
subject,  however,  I bog  to  refer  to  the  supplementary  memoranda. 

35.  Whatever  is  necessary  for  the  health  and  reasonable  comfort  of  young  men  in  tlio 
position  of  gentlemen  studying  for  orders,  confining  the  question  to  the  existing  new 
buildings,  tlio  three  sides  of  the  quadrangle,  avoiding  damp  and  every  tiling  unwholesome  ? 

— -I  should  hardly  kuow  what  it  would  comprehend.  Sometimes  a building  will  be  subject 
to  damp ; and  I might  err  if  I were  to  give  an  opinion.  The  supplementary  memoranda 
will  probably  afford  satisfactory  information  on  this  point. 

36. _  Do  you  think  that  stoves  could  be  introduced  with  safety,  so  as  to  warm  the  coradors  Menus  of  heating 
sufficiently? — They  could  be  introduced,  and  with  tolerable  safety,  on  the  ground  floor  stoves. 

and  a portion  of  the  one-pair  floor,  but  witli  such  a variety  of  young  nioii,  not  under, 
perhaps,  the  most  strict  control,  it  is  not,  in  my  judgment,  a system  that  is  desirable  to 
adopt.  From  subsequent  consideration  of  the  construction  of  the  building,  I feel  it  right  to 
state,  that  stoves  could  not  be  placed  in  the  upper  corridors  without  risk. 

37.  Does  it  occur  to  you  whether  gas  might  bo  used  for  the  purpose  of  warming  the  Qas. 
building  ?—I  doubt  it  very  much.  I do  not  think  tliat  wo  have  had  sufficient  experience  of  it 

to  justify  its  adoption  on  any  large  scale  ; besides  which,  flues  are  necessary  for  gas,  to 
carry  off  the  foul  air.  Hot  water,  I consider,  is  the  safest,  the  simplest,  and,  in  the  end, 
the  least  expensive.  • 

38.  Do  you  think  that  it  could,  with  hot  water  machinery,  be  kept  dry  ? — Yes,  so  far  as  Hot  water, 
the  corridors  are  concerned,  and  it  might  be  e.xtcndcd  to  the  rooms  if  it  were  necessary. 

, ^yould  the  simple  warming  of  the  corridors  by  hot  water,  be  itself  a means  both  of 
ventilating  and  drying  the  dormitories? — Not  that  alone;  it  would  require  a provision 
eing  made  for  ventilation,  probably  with  flues.  1 always  like  to  provide  flues  for  efficient 
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ventilation;  especially  in  large  rooms,  such  as  the  refectoiy,  it  is  very  important  to  have  an 
efficient  draught : it  is  not  merely  openings  in  tlie  windows  that  would  be  sufficient  for  that  ■ 
purpose. 

40.  TJio  question  is,  whether  merely  warming  the  passages  along  the  dormitories  would 
be  sufficient  to  dry  and  warm  the  dormitories  themselves  ? — The  dormitories  being  chiefly 
used  as  sleeping-rooms,  it  is  quite  possible  to  mahe  the  corridors  reservoirs  of  warm  air  • 
for  the  supply  of  the  dormitories. 

41.  That  would  be  a considerable  improvement,  would  it  not? — Unquestionably;  as  you 
raise  the  temperature  in  the  corndors,  every  room  opening  out  of  them  would  be  benefited.  . 

42.  There  would  be  a rush  of  warm  air  into  the  cold  rooms,  which  would  contribute  to 
warm  and  dry  the  chambers  ? — Yes. 

43.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  not  be  practicable,  without  diminishing  the  efficiency  of 
stoves,  to  put  such  a guard  to  them  as  would  prevent  any  indiscreet  young  man  from 
touching  them  ? — It  would,  but  it  may  be  considered  an  unsightly  thing  ; and  I am  very 
much  inclined  to  tliiiik  that  the  ordinary  stoves  would  not  be  of  much  advantage  in  large 
corridors  lilio  those.  1 think  the  more  efficient  system  would  be  by  hot  air  or  hot  water 
pipes,  with  a high  chimney  for  the  extraction  of  noxious  air  that  may  be  generated  in 
a building  where  a number  of  young  mon  are  remaining  for  a long  time. 

44.  Do  you  think  that  fire-places  could  be  put  into  the  corridors  at  jnesent? — Yes,  there 
is  no  doubt  of  it,  on  the  ground  floor  and  part  of  the  one-pair  floor. 

45.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  expense  of  excluding  the  damp,  and  warming  the 
corridors  witli  hot  water,  and  making  the  necessary  improvements  in  the  ventilation  of  the 
corridors  and  the  refectory  ? — It  is  not  very  easy  to  consider,  hut  it  would  cost  a good  deal. 

40.  Would  £2,000  do  it  ? — I think  it  would,  fully.  On  more  mature  consideration,  I 
think  the  cost  would  not  bo  less  than  £3,000. 

47.  Not  much  less? — I tliink  not;  it  is  a very  large  building,  and  inconvonicntly  circum- 
stanced for  heating,  which  increases  the  expense. 

48.  Do  you  tliink  that  the  expenditure  of  such  a sum  in  making  the  buildings  more 
permanently  stanch  would  reduce  in  any  manner  the  annual  expense  of  the  repair's  ? — I 
think  not;  it  seems  quite  a separate  consideration.  I have  before  stated  that,  with  the 
exception  of  leakages  through  the  windows,  tlic  building  will,  of  its  own  accord,  become 
quite  stanch,  so  that  no  effect  will  be  produced  on  the  cost  of  maintenance.  I do  not 
apprehend  tliat  the  annual  repairs,  when,  the  building  is  once  put  in  condition,  will  be  high, 
for  such  an  extent  of  hnilding.  Of  course,  as  to  fittings,  furniture,  and  things  of  that  sort, 
there  is  a great  deal  of  wear  and  tear,  for  such  a number  of  persons. 

49.  Do  you  think  that  sliutters  could  be  put  to  the  -windows,  without  inconvenience  or 
a-great  danger  of  fire  ? — Certainly  they  coidd,  and  they  would  aid  to  promote  the  comfort 
of  the  rooms. 

50.  Taking  every  thing  into  consideration,  do  you  thinli  it  would  be  desirable  to  substi- 
tute wooden  sashes? — It  would  take  a large  expense  to  substitute  wood  for  iron  sashes; 
they  would  improve  the  rooms  in  some  instances ; but,  from  a recent  inspection,  I am  of 
opinion  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  incur  so  large  an  expense  to  substitute  wood  for  iron. 

51.  Do  you  think  that  iron  can  be  made  stable,  considering  its  tendency  to  shrink  in 
very  wet  weather  ? — Speaking  of  iron  as  a building  material,  it  does  not  alter  its  dimen- 
sions appreciably  for  any  Icnown  temperature  in  our  climate.  I think  the  sashes  could  be  • 
improved  to  sucJi  an  extent  as  would  render  them,  perhaps,  unobjectionable.  As  to  the 
defects  in  the  glazing,  that  is  a separate  question,  and  the  remedy  of  this  is  simple  and 
easy. 

52.  As  to  the  other  defects,  how  do- you  intend  to  improve  them? — By  raising  the 
inside,  so  as  to  create  an  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  water  from  the  outside  to  the 
inside.  These  rooms  arc  battened,  and  if  the  wet  comes,  from  any  cause,  through  the 
windows,  it  would  find  its  way,  perhaps,  bctu’centhe  -wall  and  its  plastering. 

53.  ].)o  you  tliink  that  you  could  remedy  that,  or  that  there  is  any  danger  of  that  wet 
keeping  in  the  wall  and  getting  round  the  iron? — It  is  clcsu-ahle  that  the  wet  should  be 
prevented,  as  far  as  possible,  coming  inside  the  walls.  Of  course,  where  the  stones  are 
porous  or  the  work  defective  the  water  passes  through  the  walls;  that  is  not  very  easUy 
to  bo  remedied  ; but  that  is  not  the  case  in  the  present  instance. 

54.  Do  you  think  that  it  can  be  remedied  while  the  present  sashes  are  there?— For 
my  own  part,  I should  not  recommend  that  those  sashes  should  be  rejected,  with  a view  to 
substitute  wooden  ones. 

55.  Still,  you  think  that  the  walls  can  he  made  stanch? — Yes,  I think  they  -will 
become  so  in  progress  of  time. 

. 56.  Are  the  students’  sleeping  apartments  damp? — Some  of  them  arc ; some  have  been 

injured  from  the  same  cause.  I have  chiefly  reference  to  the  students’  rooms,  but  they  are 
now  fairly  habitable. 

57.  Do  you  know  the  Vice-President’s  apartments  ? — ^Yes,  I do. 

58.  "What  is  your  opinion  with  respect  to  them? — Those  have  suffered  greatly,  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  portion  of  the  buildiug.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  has  been  the^ 
cause ; I do  not  think  that  it  arises  from  any  raal-construction  ; I have  examined  it  with 
some  care,  on  one  or  two  occasions ; it  is,  however,  much  improved  within  the  last  t'svo  j eara. 

59.  Shall  you  consider  it  your  duty,  as  connected  with  the  Board  of  Works,  to  have  an 
estimate  of  the  expense  of  putting  those  in  a proper  habitable  state  ? — If  called  upon  to 
do  so,  I should  prepare  an  estimate  for  repairing  the  defects.  It  would  be  desirable  to  ha-ve 
a-careful  inspection ; and,  perhaps,  so  far  as  the  Vice-President’s  rooms  are  concernea,  i . 
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niio-lit  be  desirable  to  substitute  wood  saslies  for  those  that  open.  The  iron  sashes  are  . 2is!  Octoier,  isss. 
not  so  nicely  fitted  as  is  sometimes  done.  Good  iron  sashes  require  to  be  rery  accurately  21 

cast,  in  order  to  make  them  efficient  for  the  purpose;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  iron  sashes  ^ 

are  fau-ly  executed. 

60.  Tliey  contract  in  cold  weather,  when  they  should  keep  out  the  wet  ? — I do  not  think 
that  the  contraction  of  the  metal  sashes  is  the  cause  of  the  defect  that  is  complained  of. 

The  surface  is  too  suiaU  for  the  boat  and  cold  to  act  upon  to  any  perceptible  extent. 

61.  Of  course,  in  any  tiling  that  you  might  propose,  you  would  consider  that  it  could  be 
done  without  adding  to  the  premium  of  the  policy  of  insurance? — Not  in  the  least,  if  tire 
system  of  heating  by  hot  water  be  adopted,  I think  hot-air  stoves  may  subject  the  build- 
ino-  to  an  increased  premium. 

°62.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  house  is  more  than  ordinarily  liable  to  fire,  in  conse-  Liability  to  fire, 
queuce  of  tbo  wooden  partitions  between  the  rooms? — The  absence  of  fire-places_  renders 
it  less  liable  to  danger,  of  course,  but  from  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  building,  it  is 
more  than  ordinarily  subject  to  total  destruction  should  a fire  take  place. 

63.  Then,  with  the  alterations  which  you  propose,  there  would  still  he  no  greater  danger 

of  fire? A proper  system  of  beating  with  hot  water  would  not,  in  my  judgment,  increase 

the  insurance,  from  any  increase  of  risk, 

64.  From  your  experience,  looking  at  them  now,  and  laiowing  what  the  buildings  cost.  Value  of  work  done, 
was  there  value  given  for  the  monoy  laid  out? — I have  no  doubt  about  it;  it  always 

appeared  to  me  to  bo  a very  low  contract.  The  builder,  perhaps,  laboured  under  some 
inconvenience,  and  a little  loss,  in  consequence,  in  the  outset,  but  when  ho  got  fahly  to 
. his  work  he  carried  it  on  very  judiciously.  I am  quite  satisfied  that  there  is  full  value  for 


the  work. 

63.  It  could  not  he  done  for  any  thing  like  that  amount  now,  could  it? — No,  it  could 
not ; the  cost  of  materials  has  largely  increased  ; the  only  exception  would  be  the  walling 


stone,  which  is  raised  on  the  ground. 

66.  How  much  do  you  think  was  added  to  the  expense  of  that  building  by  giving  it  an 
architectural  appearance,  beyond  what  a building  of  the  same  size  would  have  cost  if  it  “ectural  appearance- 
had  been  perfectly  plain  ? — The  style  of  the  architecture  itself  is  so  plain  and  inexpensive,  of  building. 

tliat  I think  the  cost  of  the  same  quantity  of  building  would  not  be  materially  diminished; 
but  if  a different  style  had  been  adopted,  they  would  have  been  much  more  conveuient, 
for  the  same  sum.  I do  not  think  the  peculiar  style  added  much  to  the  expense,  but  the 
attics  and  the  upper  rooms  are  not  so  convenient  as  they  might  have  been,  I think,  if  a 
different  style  had  been  adopted.. 

67.  Have  you  made  an  estimate  of  what  sum  would  bo  required  to  put  the  lilrrary  in  a Expense  of  fitting  up 
proper  condition,  with  shelves  for  the  reception  of  books  ? — 1 nave  not.  Jly  son  has  made  krary. 

an  estimate  that  it  would  take  about  £1,000  to  doit  plainly  in  oak;  but  I beg  to  refer  to 


the  estimate  and  supplementary  paper. 

68.  Speaking  of  the  mode  of  doing  it,  would  there  be  bookcases  standing  out  from  the 
wall  between  the  windows? — Just  so.  I apprehend,  the  proper  way  in  a building  of  that 
description  would  be,  to  have  a projection  on  each  side,  with  a passage  in  the  centre  ; that 
would  not  only  economize  the  room,  but  increase  the  piivacy  of  each  student,  and  prevent 


damp  to  the  books. 

69.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  the  infirmary,  in  its  present  state,  in  the  senior  State  of  infirmary, 
department? — I know  it  extremely  well ; it  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  a building  not 
worth  incurring  much  expense  upon,  beyond  what  -was  requisite  to  make  it  temporarily 
habitable.  There  are  two  infirmaries — one  for  the  seniors,  and  another  for  the  juniors  ; 


both  of  them  are  inconvenient,  b\it  one  of  them  is  substantially  a good  building,  and,  with 


a little  alteration  and  improvement,  might  he  made  exceedingly  efficient. 

70.  That  is  the  infirmary  for  tho  junior  department,  is  it  not  ? — Yes ; and  as  to  the  other, 
I think  it  was  always  intended  to  remove  it ; but  ■when  the  College  was  placed  under  tho 
care  of  the  Board  of  Works,  it  was  in  that  dilapidated  state  that  it  was  deemed  not  worth 


spending  money  on  it. 

71.  Does  it  appear  to  you  to  be  totally  unfit  for  its  purpose  ? — Yes  ; I think  it  is  not  at 
all  suited  for  its  purpose. 

72.  Are  you  aware  whether  a new  infirmary  formed  a part  of  the  original  plan  ? — I think 
not ; my  recollection  is  not  very  clear  upon  that. 

73.  In  speaking  of  the  original  plan,  the  question  assumes  that  it  was  a detached  build- 
ing from  the  quadrangle  ? — It  ought  to  bo  detached,  and  would  neeessai'ily  be  so.  The 
present  one  is  not  in  a situation  the  most  convenient  for  tho  piu'poso. 

74.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  drainage  of  tho  College  ? Has  that  come  Drainage, 
under  your  supervision  at  all  ? — Efficient  drains  have  been  made  for  the  new  building,  and 

I beheve  there  is  no  deficiency  in  the  drainage  in  tho  old  building.  The  Board  have 
constructed  new  drains  and  repaired  the  existing  drains,  from  time  to  time. 

75.  Is  the  sewerage  of  tho  building  in  a perfect  state  ? — It  is. 

76.  You  do  not  think  that  any  of  tlie  damp  of  the  existing  building  is  at  all  connected  Sewerage, 
until  defective  drainage  ? — I believe  not  in  tho  slightest  degree. 

77.  Are  you  aw'are  whether,  in  the  now  buildings,  there  are  any  arrangements  made  in 
a room,  or  other  convenience,  for  the  purpose  of  airing  the  lincn,pf  tlio  students? — I do 
not  think  there  is  any  an-angement  made.  I believe  there  is  no  laundry  in  the  house. 

78.  The  liiicii  is  washed  out  of  the  house,  is  it  not? — Yes. 

79.  It  was  stated  before  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry,  on  a previous  occasion,  that  Amngcincnts  for 
the  damp  of  the  building,  combined  with  the  linen  not  being  aired,  was  productive  of  owing  linen. 
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2UJ  October,  1853.  consumption  and  other  chest  complaints  in  the  College.  Have  any  means,  that  you  iiiow 
21,  taken  to  counteract  that  in  the  new  building  ? — No,  I never  heard  of  it ; but  it 

Mr,  Owen,  c.E.  is  unquestionable  that  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  have  a room  adapted  for  that  purpose 
of  airing  the  linen  ; and  it  might  be  done,  in  conjunction  with  heating  the  corridors  with 
hot  water,  at  a small  additionaT  expense,  if  that  system  should  be  adopted. 

80.  You  think  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  pronding  accommodation  of  thnt 
sort  ? — Not  the  smallest. 

81.  Are  you  aware  what  the  accommodation  is  in  the  infirmary  for  the  junior  department 
which  you  say  is  capable  of  being  put  into  a satisfactory  state  ? — I caunot  say  from  recol' 
lection. 

. capable,  at  all,  of  forming  an  estimate  of  what  the  expense  would  be  for  an 

infirmary  for  the  senior  department  ? — It  would  be  desirable  that  I should  have  some  data 
upon  which  to  form  an  opinion. 

83.  It  has  been  stated  that  there  are  very  often  thirty  students  in  the  infirmary?— 
Neither  of  the  existing  infirmaides  are  capable  of  properly  accommodatmg  that  number 
Ihere  must  be  two  or  three  in  a room. 

[ The  Witness  ivithdrew.'] 

Maynooth  College. 

Memorandum  on  the  state  of  the  new  College,  and  the  several  works  required  to 
complete  and  finish  it. 

The  three  sides  of  the  <juadrangle  of  tho  new  College  have  now  been  completed  about  three  years, 
and  have  been  in  partial  occupation  for  about  half  that  time. 

The  arnoimt  of  accommodation  required,  was  so  greatly  disproporfcioned  to  the  funds  allocated  to  the 
purpose,  that  although  the  several  buildings,  and  all  the  fittings,  were  designed  in  a style  of  the 
severest  simplicity,  the  Board  have  been  unable  to  do  more  than  erect  a portion  of  the  original  design 
without  furniture  or  fittings  of  any  kind.  - ’ 

It  is  but  right  to  observe,  that  the  materials  and  workmanship  of  the  buildings  are  all  unexception- 
able— the  contract  having  been  fairly  and  conscientiously  carried  out,  and  at  a very  low  rate.  The 
defects  observable  in  the  building  are  of  three  kinds,  viz,— 1st.  Such  as  arise  immediately  from  the 
nature  of  its  matorials.  2nd.  Such  as  arise  directly  from  the  exigencies  of  its  stylo.  3rd.  Such  as 
can  only  bo  charged  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  funds  provided. 

1st.  Of  the  defects  which  arise  from  the  nature  of  the  materials  of  which  the  new  buildings  are 
constructed,  tho  first  and  greatest,  perhaps,  is  the  damp  in  the  external  walls ; this  is  to  be  attrfbuted 
entirely  to  the  stone  of  which  the  walls  are  constructed.  It  happens  in  very  few  instances  that  wails 
built  of  limestone  become  thoroughly  dry  until  some  years  have  elapsed,  the  tiine  varying  with  the 
thickness  of  the  walls,  and  other  oircumstances  ; and  such  a result  may  always  be  expecteif  from  the 
limited  porosity  of  the  stone. 

In  the  present  building,  tlie  damp  from  this  source  only  appears  in  isolated  spots,  where  it  is  not 
concealed  by  the  battening ; this,  however,  is  an  evil  of  a purely  evanescentcharacter  and  which  will 
lessen  and  gradually  disappear ; and  although  disappeai'ing,  iu  the  present  instance,  more  slowly 
than  in  ordinary  cases,  from  the  very  few  fires  in  the  building,  is  yet  considerably  less  than  it  has 
been,  and  does  not  now  exist  to  a seriously  inconvenient  extent. 

Under  the  same  head  must  he  classed  one  of  the  inconveniences  arising  from  the  windows,  viz. ; 

the  condensation  on  the  stone  work  of  the  jambs  and  mullions ; the  water  accunnilating  from  this 
source  would  bo  a serious  annoyance  even  if  tJie  sashes  themselves  were  perfectly  weather-tight. 
This  may  be  got  rid  of  to  a great  extent,  however,  very  simply,  by  coating  the  stone-work  with  a 
material  of  less  condensing  power — a mere  surface  of  paper  or  distemper  colour,  would,  1 imagine, 
ofi'ect  tho  purpose.  The  defective  nature  of  the  sashes  themselves,  although  ascribable,  primarily,  to 
the  material  of  which  they  arc  composed,  is  yet  mainly  attributable  to  the  exigencies  of  the  st}de, 
when  carried  out  as  severely  as  Mr,  Pugin  lias  done,  which  left  only  the  choice  of  the  two  materials — 
lead  and  iron — either  of  which  are  equally  difficult  to  render  perfectly  stanch  and  weather-tight,  both 
of  which  had  been  employed  by  Mr.  Pugin  at  many  buildings  of  similar  chaiticter  and  were,  therefore, 
recommended  by  him.  The  manner  of  opening  the  casement  has  been  found  objectionable,  as,  unless 
properly  secured  when  opened,  they  are  liable  to  be  blown  about  and  broken.  This,  however,  may  be 
remedied,  to  some  extent,  by  making  such  neglect  penal;  and,  if  tlie  condensation  from  the  stone- work 
be  stoppeil,  tlie  amount  of  leakage  will  become  comparatively  trifling  ; but,  should  this  prove  to  be 
more  serious  than  I anticipate,  I do  not  think  that  any  great  injury  will  be  done  to  the  general  character 
of  the  building  by  removing  tho  iron  casements  and  substituting  timber  sashes,  sliding  in  aframe  with 
counterbalancing  weights  and  lines,  in  the  ordinary  way.  This  substitution  need  only  take  place  where 
opening  sashes  arc  required  ; as  for  fixed  sashes  those  of  cast  iron  are  as  perfectly  unohjcetionahle  as 
timber,  except  lor  a trifling  increase  of  condensation  on  the  sasli  bars,  which  is  not  worth  considering. 

To  the  want  of  funds  is  to  be  attributed  the  incomiilete  and  unfurnished  state  of  tho  new  buildings 
generally.  Nearly  ail  that  has  been  done  in  that  way,  to  render  available,  the  existing  portions  of  the 
new  building,  lias  been  done  at  the  expense  of  the  authorities  and  occupiers  of  thcCollege.  Many  things 
are  still  required  to  provide  such  conveniences  as  would  he  expected  in  an  ordinary  unfurnished  lodging. 

For  the  various  other  portions  of  the  building,  the  fittings  and  furniture  stated  opposite  each,  arc 
imperatively  required  : — 

Great  Eefectory. — Six  additional  tables,  twelve  additional  forms,  one  iiulpit  for  tbo  reader,  matting 
on  the  floor. 

Three  Lecture  Halls. — Additional  benches,  two  pulpits  for  Professors,  line  walls  with  deal. 
Study-halls. — i ifty  benches  and  one  hundred  forms  required,  each  bench  to  accommodate  eight 
students;  line  walls  with  deal. 

Prayer-hall. — Line  walls  with  deal. 

Library.— To  he  fitted  with  book-cases,  tables  and  foms,  desk  for  librarian,  matting  for  floor. 
Professors'  dining-room  and  withdratving-room. — Tables  and  chairs,  sideboards,  benches,  &0.,  in 
character  with  the  room. 

Board  room. — Ditto  ditto. 
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Kitchen  department. — The  fittings  of  the  follo'nring  rooms  require  to  be  completed,  viz  : — Icitclien,  21si  October,  1S53. 

scullery,  bake-house,  pastry  room,  deU't  and  glass  pantries,  larder  and  bread  store,  and  knife  room,  ’ 

and  also  the  steward’s  room,  and  professors'  servants’  room ; some  of  these  have  been  partially  fitted  21. 

up,  but  all  are  more  or  less  incomplete.  Mr,  Owen,  c.e. 

The  establishing  an  efficient  system  of  heating  and  ventilating  every  part  of  the  new  building  will 
add  materially  to  the  comfort  of  its  occupants.  The  geneiul  system  which  I think  should  be  adopted, 
should  be  that  of  using  hot  water  pipes  to  warm  a current  of  air  admitted  into  eacli  apartment,  by  one 
or  more  apertures,  with  apertures  of  similar  area  for  the  emission  of  cold  or  consumed  air,  comniuni- 
catiug  with  tubes  in  the  partitions,  Icatling  into  a rarefied  funnel,  whence  they  are  discharged  into  the 
air ; for  this  purpose  it  will  be  necessary  to  erect  a furnace  room,  and  a tall  chimney  for  both  smoke 
and  foul  air.  The  'adoption  of  any  system  of  heating  and  ventilation,  such  as  I have  boon  describing, 
will  be  attended  with  much  more  trouble  and  expense  than  if  it  formed  a portion  of  an  original  plan, 
and  its  working  parts  may  be  more  obvious,  and,  in  some  respects,  unsightly  j but  it  would  be 
attended  with  most  beneficial  effect. 

It  formed  part  of  Mr.  Pugin’s  design,  to  construct  gas  works  for  tlio  supply  of  the  College.  I do 
not  think  the  site  selected  by  him  to  bo  most  advantageous.  I shoulil  prefer  placing  the  works  in  the 
present  stablc-yavd,  with  reference  to  the  supply  of  coals,  comparative  remoteness  from  observation, 
aucl  the  prevailing  winds.  The  use  of  gas  would  be  attended  with  great  economy,  and  comparative 
safety  fi’o’in  risks  of  fire. 

According  to  Mr.  Pugin's  original  design,  as  shown  on  one  of  tho  drawings  submitted,  the  fourth 
side  of  tho  quadrangle  was  to  have  been  composed  of  a church  and  exhibition  ball ; but  objections  of 
a sanitary  nature  having  been  urged  against  completely  enclosing  the  quadi-augle,  Mr.  Pugin  intended  to 
finish  tlieendsof  tho  east  and  west  panes  by  blocks  of  building,  showing  gables  respectively  similar  to, 
and  balancing  those  of,  the  refectoi'y  and  prayer  hall — one  of  these  blocks  n-ould  naturally  contain  the 
exhibition  hall.  The  cloisters  should  be  extended  to  the  church,  which  Mr.  Pugin’s  idea  was  to  build 
on  the  site  of  tho  present  senior  infirmary,  allowing  thereby  sufficient  light  aud  air  to  penetrate  the 
qu.Klrangle. 

The  church,  as  designed  by  Mr.  Pugin,  consisted  of  a chapel  and  ante-chapel,  which  may  be  more 
familiarly  described  as  a large  choir,  and  a small  navo,  separated  by  a rood  loft,  with  small  chapels  and 
sacristies  attached.  His  idea  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  ancient  conventual  and  collegiate 
churches,  where  the  presence  of  a large  number  of  clergy,  and  the  consequently  increased  scale  of  the 
ceremonial  observances  rendered  a very  large  and  comparatively  unoccupied  area  necessary,  in  the 
portion  of  the  edifice  specially  appropriated  for  them.  Carrying  out  this  idea,  which  seems  to  be  very 
appropriate,  he  has  allotted  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  available  space  to  the  Clergy  and 
Students. 

Assuming  these  as  the  principles  on  which  the  church  is  to  be  constructed,  and  that  it  will  require 
the  area  and  proportions  assigned  to  it  by  Mr.  Pugin,  the  expenditure  of  the  sum  stated  in  the  sub- 
joined estimate,  will  appear  to  bo  necessary.  In  no  one  respect  is  the  deficiency  of  tlie  present  build- 
ing more  felt  than  in  the  absence  of  sufficient  church  accommodation — the  present  limited  space 
causing  most  serious  inconvenience. 

Necessarily  consequent  on  carrying  out  Mr.  Pugin’s  idea  as  to  the  site  of  the  church,  would  be  the 
removal  of  the  present  senior  infirmary,  which  has  been  felt  by  me,  ever  since  tbe  Board  have  had 
charge  of  these  buildings,  to  be  so  exceedingly  unsuited  to  its  purpose,  from  dampness,  bad  situation, 
had  aspect,  and  the  absence  of  any  thing  like  au  appearance  of  comfort,  that  I have  refrained 
from  recommending  any  improvement  to  it,  beyond  casual  repairs,  and  such  fittings  as  were  indis- 
pensably necessary  for  its  at  all  fulfilling  its  purpose,  in  the  hope  tliat  funds  might  be  procurable  for 
taking  it  down,  and  erecting  an  Infirmary  more  suitable.  The  junior  infirmary  is  well  situated,  and 
in  passably  good  condition  j and  I think  the  new  senior  infirmary  might  be  attached  to  it,  so  as  to 
have  the  greatest  facility  of  using  only  one  staff  of  nurses,  one  kitchen,  ko..,  and  save  trouble  and  time 
to  the  medical  attendant,  and  yet  keep  the  two  classes  of  students  entirely  separate. 

No  vote  having  been  passed  in  tho  parliamentary  session  of  1S53  and  1853  for  the  current  repairs  of  the 
huiUing,  the  Board  have  been  compelled  to  stop  all  works  entirely — having  fortunately  had  funds  nearly 
adequate  to  complete  the  repairs  of  damiiges  caused  by  the  storms  of  Christmas,  1852,  and  the  succeeding 
spring;  but  alt  the  series  of  progressive  improvements  to  tire  old  building  bare  been  put  a stop  to; 
audit  is  presumable  that  the  College  funds  have  not  proved  adequate  to  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
buildings  so  suddenly  thrown  on  them,  and  many  portions  of  the  old  buildings  were  attlie  tiuie  of  their 
being  taken  up  by  the  Board,  rapidly  progressing  to  that  degree  of  dilapidation  when  they  could  last 
no  longer,  These  were  gradually  being  restored  under  the  direction  of  the  Board,  and,  as  mi'dit  bo 
expected  from  tbo  ina<loquacy  of  the  College  funds,  much  more  must  bo  done  in  the  next  year,  if  the 
Board  shall  be  authorized  to  resume  their  charge  of  these  repairs,  than  would  have  been  required  had 
tlieir  operations  been  uninterrupted,  and,  consequently,  tbe  item  for  current  repairs,  in  the  estimate 
which  I submit  to  tbe  Commissioners,  is  largely  above  wliat  lias  liitlierto,  and  may  be,  expected  to  bo 
hereafter,  tbe  average  cost  of  maintaining,  and  partially  rekoring.  the  buildings. 

I submit  herewith  an  estimate  of  the  sums  required  for  the  various  works  reported  on  above,  not 
prepared  from  actual  designs  for  those  works,  but  wliicli,  from  luy  experience  of  similar  works  at  this 
College  and  elsewhere,  I am  satisfied  will  prove  about  what  the  works  will  cost  at  the  present  time. 


J.  OwEX, 

2Cth  January,  1854. 

Notk. — I have  visited  Maynooth  College  this  day,  and  inspected  the  whole  of  the  new  building, 
which  I ha<hiot  visited  for  two  years  before  ; and  I have  much  .satisfaction  in  stating,  tliat  the  im- 
provement by  the  disappearance  of  damp  on  the  surface  of  the  walls,  is  such  as  fully  to  justify  the 
opinion  stated  in  the  foregoing  part  of  this  paper,  as  to  its  ultimate,  if  not  speedy,  disappearance, 
Indeed  there  are  not  more  than  three  or  four  students’  rooms  in  the  building  that  are  affected  by  damp 
so  as  to  render  them  unfit  for  occupation — heat  aud  ventilation  only  arc  required  to  render  these 
apartments  comfortably  habitable. 

J.  Owen. 

Slst  January,  1854. 

2 m 
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Mr.  Owsn,  c.e. 
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Mr.  Galvin, 
Divinity  Student. 

Witness  from 
Galway. 

IDs  education  before 
entering  Maynooth. 


Matlieniaties. 


English. 


Entrance 

Examination. 


Greek. 
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Royal  College  of  St.  Pateick,  Maynooth. 

Es'i'imate  of  the  probable  cost  of  completing  the  various  buildings  of  the  new  College 
&c,,  and  also  for  maintaining  the  several  buildings  to  31st  March,  1855.  ’ 

i 5.  d. 

1,000  0 0 

15,000  0 0 
5,000  0 0 
1,250  0 0 
30  0 0 


250  0 0 
250  0 0 
1,500  0 0 

3.000  0 0 

2.000  0 0 


£29,280  0 0 

Painting,  papering,  and  tinting  walls,  new  College,  . £1,000  0 0 

Current  repairs,  .....  2,000  0 0 

3,000  0 0 


£32,280  0 0 

26tli  January,  1854.  J.  Owen. 


20th  October,  1853. 

Ml-.  Coleman  Galvin,  examined. 

1.  How  many  years  have  you  been  in  the  College  of  Maynooth? — Seven  years. 

2.  Did  you  enter  the  lowest  Humanity  Class? — Yes. 

3.  Prom  what  county  did  you  come? — From  Galway. 

4.  Where  did  you  receive  your  jircvious  education? — ^At  Loughrea. 

5.  Was  it  a day-school  or  a boarding-school? — A day-school  chiefly. 

6.  What  vi'as  paid  to  the  master  of  the  school  for  your  instruction  ? — I don’t  recollect 
what  was  paid. 

7.  Did  your  father  live  at  Loughrea? — No,  about  six  miles  from  it. 

8.  Did  you  go  in  each  day  to  school? — ^No,  I lodged  in  Loughrea. 

9.  Did  you  reside  witli  a relation,  or  did  your  father  pay  for  your  lodgings  elsewhere?— 
My  fither  jiaid  for  iny  lodgings. 

10.  Do  you  know  how  mucli  it  cost  him  each  year? — I do  not. 

11.  Were  there  any  boarders  in  the  school  at  which  you  were  ? — ^There  were  a few  in  my 
time. 

12.  How  many  boys  altogetberwere  there  at  the  school  ? — Ithink,  onanaverage,aboutforty. 

13.  Was  the  seliool  exclusively  for  persons  intended  for  the  ecclesiastical  oi-ders? — ^Not 
exclusively. 

14.  Were  you  taught  mathematics  there? — I was  taught  some  mathematics. 

15.  To  wliat  extent? — Not  much — a small  share  of  algebra. 

16.  Wei’o  you  taught  Euclid? — Not  in  the  school. 

17.  Before  you  entered  the  College,  wci-e  you  taught  any  of  Euclid? No. 

18.  "Wore  you  examined  in  English  on  your  entrance  into  the  College  ? — Yes ; but  merely 
one  or  two  questions. 

19.  Were  there  anylessons  in  English  given  at  the  school  you  were  in  at  Loughrea? — Yes. 

20.  In  what  manner  were  the  lessons  given? — I was  taught  English  grammar  and 
English  composition. 

21.  How  many  professors  examined  you  on  the  occasion  of  your  entrance  into  the  Col- 
lege ? — I was  examined  by  Dr.  Renchan  and  Dr.  O'Hanlon,  in  the  presence  of  the  majority  of 
tlic  superiors  and  professors. 

22.  What  Greek  had  you  read  before  you  entered  the  College? — St.  John’s  Gospel, 
Lucian’s  Dialogues,  and  some  books  of  Homer’s  IHad. 

23.  Was  it  Stock’s  Lucian  or  Walker’s? — Walker’s. 

24.  How  many  books  of  Homer  had  you  read? — Eight  books. 

25.  Had  you  read  any  of  Zenophon? — No. 

26.  Was  that  all  the  Greek  you  had  read? — ^Yes. 

27.  What  Latin  books  had  you  read? — .1  read  Virgil,  Sallust,  Horace,  Livy,  and  Cicero. 

28.  Had  you  read  the  whole  of  Virgil? — Six  or  eight  books. 

29.  Plad  you  road  the  whole  of  Horace? — Yes. 
so.  The  ^)des  and  all? — Yes. 

31.  Tile  Art  of  Poeti-y? — Yes. 

32.  What  part  of  Cicero  did  you  read  ? — The  whole  of  the  Orations. 

33.  Did  you  read  Cicei-o  De  Officihl—  No. 

34.  What  ])art  of  the  course  have  you  reached  at  present  in  your  course  of  Dogmatic 
Theology  ? — I read  the  Religion  tract  at  present — the  course  Varies. 

35.  Have  you  read  the  treatise  “ De  Ecclesia  ” yet  ? — Yes,  as  much  as  we  were  able  to 
get  through  in  the  time  allotted  for  it. 


For  new  infirmary  for  senior  pupils,  to  be  a plain  building,  and  attached  to  present 
junior  infirmary,  ........ 

„ A churcli,  as  proposed  by  BIr  Pugin,  250  feet  by  40  feet ; side  walls,  76  feet 
high  ; oak  stalls,  &c,,  £10,000,  and  furniture,  £5,000,  (14  altars,)  . 

„ Cloisters,  and  finishing  cuds  of  present  buildings,  . . . . 

„ Presses,  and  fitting  up  library,  ...... 

„ Refectoiy,  six  tables  and  forms,  £18 ; pulpit,  £12,  . . . . 

„ Fittings  for  delft  pantry,  £20  ; glass  pantry,  £20  ; larder  and  bread  store,  £10  ; 
knife  room,  £10;  steward’s  room,  £30;  professors’  servants’  room,  £50; 
pastry  room,  £50  ; kitchen  and  scullery,  £50,  .... 

„ Fittings  for  study  halls,  lecture  rooms,  (he.,  ..... 

„ Ditto  for  students’  rooms,  shutters,  sliding  sashes,  covering  stone  mulUous, 

„ Heating  and  ventilating  new  College,  ...... 

„ Erecting  gas  works  and  interior  fittings,  ..... 
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36.  Does  tlie  qtiestioii  in  the  Treatise  De  Ecclesia"  arise  of  the  distinction  between 
temporal  and  spiritual  power? — It  does. 

37.  Do  you  remember  whether  or  not,  that  portion  of  the  course  which  comprises  the 
instruction  as  to  the  obligation  of  the  oath  of  allegiance,  or  as  to  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Pope,  has  yet  come  under  your  consideration  ? — I do ; and  I remember,  also,  that  the  profes- 
sor had  not  time  enough  to  treat  it  as  fully  as  he  could  wish. 

38.  Has  it  been  reserved  for  that  part  of  the  com’se  in  which  the  professor  is  to  instruct 
you  dm-ing  the  remaining  part  of  the  present  year?— I don’t  think  that  it  has  been  formally 
reseiwed  for  this  year,  for  this  yeai’  has  a sufficient  share  of  new  matter  for  itself.  However, 
the  Professor  of  Fourth  Yeai-’s  Divinity  generally  makes  the  best  use  of  whatever  spare  time 
he  commands,  by  lectm'ing  on  some  topics  wliicli  a2>pear  to  him  not  to  have  been  sufficiently 
discussed  during  the  previous  course. 

39.  When  did  you  pass  through  that  part  of  the  course  which  would  naturally  have  been 
occupied  upon  this  subject? — In  my  second  year’s  Theology. 

40.  Do  you  remember  that  part  of  the  Tractatus  de  Ecclesia,  by  Dr.  Delahogue,  wliich 
relates  to  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope  ? — Yes. 

41.  Do  you  recollect  whether  or  not  that  part  of  the  ti*act  formed  a portion  of  the  teach- 
ing on  that  subject  ? — I know  that  we  had  lectures  on  that  subject,  but  time  did  not  permit  the 
professor  to  treat  the  subject  as  fully  as  he  treated  the  matter  in  the  commencement  of  die  tract. 

42.  Wlio  was  the  professor  who  taught  it? Dr.  Crolly. 

43.  Was  that  in  your  first,  second,  or  third  year? — In  my  second  year. 

44.  The  year  before  last? — Yes. 

45.  Do  you  recollect,  generally  speaking,  what  is  the  doctrine,  in  a few  words,  that  is  held 
with  regard  to  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope  ?— So  far  as  I can  recollect  now,  I think  it 
is  held  there  that  tlie  Pope  has  no  temporal  power  fi-om  Christ  himself,  and  that  it  is  through 
the  grant  of  princes  that  he  obtained  that  po-wer. 

46.  No  temporal  power  dii*ect  or  indirect  ? — At  least  direct.  At  any  rate,  I have  heard 
that  there  is  merely  congruity  that  he  should  have  it,  considering  his  position,  that  the  Pope 
should  have  temporal  power,  hut  he  has  not  had  it  from  Clirist  Inmself. 

47.  You  know  that  the  Pope  is  himself  a temporal  sovereign  in  his  own  states  ? Yes ; and 

it  is  congnious  and  fitting  that  he  should  be  so,  though  not  necessary. 

48.  Wien  you  said  that  there  was  a congruity  in  his  having  temporal  powei',  did  that 
apply  to  his  power  in  his  own  dominions,  or  liis  power  over  oBier  countries  ? — I think  it 
applies  to  his  power  over  other  countries,  although  he  has  it  not. 

49.  Were  you  taught  that  it  was  desirable  that  he  should  have  temporal  power  in  other 
comitiics? — I was  taught  that  it  was  desirable  some  time  in  the  middle  ages,  but  that  the 
contraiy  was  desirable  now. 

50.  Did  you  hear  any  teaching  upon  that  subject  from  any  body  except  Dr.  Crolly? — 
Yes,  fi-ora  Dr,  Russell. 

51.  Did  you  receive  instruction  from  any  professor  upon  the  subject  of  the  temporal 
powei’  of  the  Pope,  except  Dr.  Crolly  or  Dr.  Russell? — No 

52.  Are  you  sure  of  that? — I am. 

53.  Did  Dr.  Russell  enter  upon  that  subject? — He  did 

54.  Did  he  enter  into  those  cases  wherein  the  temporal  power  has  occasionally  been  in 
conflict  mth  the  spiritual  power  of  the  Pope  ? — He  did. 

55.  Wliat  parts  of  Ecclesiastical  Plistory  have  you  heard  lectured  upon  by  Dr.  Russell? 
— He  commenced  with  the  very  beginning  of  Ecclesiastical  Histoiy. 

66.  Down  to  what  period  has  he  brought  the  history  ? — To  the  twelfth  century. 

57.  Is  it  the  practice  in  the  Theological  Class  for  the  professor  to  state  the  doctrines  which 
are  held  on  both  sides,  and  then  to  state  to  you  the  doctrine  which  he  himself  holds  ? — It  is. 

58.  Do  you  remember  whether  it  was  when  telling  you  what  was  stated  on  both  sides 
upon  the  question  of  the  temporal  power,  that  you  hearcl  it  stated  that  there  was  a congruity 
in  the  Pope  having  temporal  jower? — I think  it  was  in  stating  both  sides  of  the  question; 
ill  fact,  as  to  that  very  congruity,  I do  not  distinctly  remember  what  was  held  at  all. 

59.  Do  you  remember  whether  you  were  advised  to  abstain  from  reading  certain  matters 
until  the  termination  of  the  course,  when  you  were  about  to  take  holy  orders? — Yes. 

60.  What  were  those  matters  ? — The  matters  connected  with  our  sixth  and  ninth  precepts. 

61.  You  mean  the  “Non  Machaberis”? — Yes. 

62.  Did  you  receive  any  instruction  in  your  whole  course  upon  the  composition  of  a 
sermon? — No  instniction  except  the  ci’iticisras  on  the  sermons  delivered  by  the  students 
every  Sunday,  at  which  there  is  a professor  or  a superior  attending,  who  calls  upon  another 
student  to  criticise,  after  wliich  the  professor  gives  his  oivn  opinion  on  the  sermon.  Tliese 
criticisms  contain  a good  deal  of  useful  instruction  on  the  composition  of  the  sermons. 

63.  Have  you  witten  a sennon  yourself  ? — Yes. 

64.  Jlore  than  one  ? — I have  avi’itteii  two. 

65.  Did  they  occupy  you  long  in  the  composition,  or  hoy  long  wore  you  about  them? 

^or  about  a fortnight  it  occupiecl  all  the  time  that  I could  conveniently  take  from  my  other 

36.  What  sort  of  books  are  used  as  aids  to  the  composition  of  sermons  ? The  most 

approved  books  are  Fenelon,  Liguori,  and  Mas.5illoii.  A good  many  have  recourse  to  Abbe 
Macavthy’s  sennons. 

67.  They  take  as  models  certain  well  known  sermons? Yes. 

68.  Do  they  take  the  ideas  from  them,  and  then  l■e^^Tite  them? — Yes ; some  do. 

2m2 


aOth  October,  1853. 

'W. 

Mr.  Galvin, 
Divinity  Student. 
Teaching  in  May- 
nooth  as  to  spiritual 
and  temporal  power. 


Temporal  power. 


Teacliing  by  profes- 
sor of  ecclesiastical 
history. 


Portion  of  moral 
theobgy  deferred  till 
termination  of 
course. 


Instruction  in  com- 
position of  sennoM. 


Sermons  preached  by 
students. 
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iOtli  October,  1S03. 

Mr.  Galvin, 
Divinity  Student. 

Criticisms  on. 


Value  of. 


Teaching  on,  iu 
Englisli  Class. 


Instruction  in  art  of 
catecliising. 


Infirmary. 


Want  of  accommoda- 
tion iu. 


Dissatisfaction  of 
students  with  medi- 
cal attendance. 


21st  October,  1853. 

Mr.  O'Connor, 
Divinity  Student. 


Witness  from  Sligo. 


His  previous  educa- 
tion. 


EngEsIi. 


2G8  MAYNOOTH  COMMISSION. 

69.  Does  tlie  student  choose  the  subject  of  Ids  own  sermon? — The  custom  is  that  each 
student  takes  his  text  from  the  Gos2)el  or  Epistle  of  the  daj,  whichever  he  pleases. 

70.  Then  he  takes  a sermon  Aviuch  has  been  composed  on  that  subject,  and  takes  the  ideas 
and  composes  a sermon  lumself  ? — ^Perhaps  some  do ; hut  numbers,  I do  believe,  compose 
sermons  rvithout  having  recourse  to  any  other  sennon  or  book  for  the  occasion. 

71.  How  long  does  tlie  criticism  last? — Not  more  than  ten  minutes;  sometimes  five. 

72.  What  kind  of  criticism  is  it;  do  you  think  that  much  instruction  is  given  by  it? 

. Some  of  the  professors  criticise  sermons  more  seA’erely  than  others.  Dr.  Wliitehead  in  ids 
criticisms,  gives  very  exceliont  instructions. 

73.  Ujoou  the  whole,  does  it  appear  to  you,  that  there  is  much  instruction  conveyed  by 
those  criticisms  ? — I do  not  tliink  tliat  tliere  is  as  much  as  I could  Avish. 

74.  Do  you  think  tliat  you  were  mucli  helped  in  the  comiiosition  of  sermons  by  them? 

Very  little  indeed. 

75.  Was  there  anytliing  taught  upon  that  subject  A\-hen  you  Avere  in  tlie  English  Class  ? 

Yes;  but  A’ery  little  to  bo  of  any  practical  advantage.  We  Avere  taught  that  a regular  dis- 
course of  any  kind  should  consist  of  certain  jAarts.  We  Avere  sliOAvn  hoAV  tliesc  parts  should 
be  arranged  amongst  themselves ; Ave  Avere  shoAvn  also  tlie  styles  tliat  suited  these  different 
parts,  hut  got  no  instruction  on  the  selection  of  tlie  matter;  nor  Iioav  to  deduce  a sermon 
from  a given  text. 

76.  You  Avere  not  taught  anything  fui’ther  than  that  Avith  reference  to  the  composition  of 
a sermon? — Nothing  more. 

77.  Were  illustrations  druAvn  for  yon  in  the  English  course  from  different  Avell  knoAvn  ser- 
mons, or  remarkahie  sermons,  as  models? — Yes ; as  samples  of  eloquence  or  good  composition. 

78.  Were  you  taugiit  anything  Avith  a vicAv  to  acquiring  a facility  in  giving  catechetical 
instruction  ? — I never  recollect  anything  in  the  College  of  tliat  nature. 

79.  You  ncA'cr  Avere  exercised  yourself  or  practised  in  it? — NeA'er. 

80.  Was  any  instruction  given  to  you  as  to  the  mode  of  conveying  catcclietical  instruc- 
tion?— Yes,  I liave  licard  tiie  Senior  Dean,  in  the  coui’se  of  his  lectures,  give  some  slight 
instruction  on  that  point,  namely,  tliat  priests  should  use  tlie  greatest  simplicity  in  the  style 
and  manner  of  their  instructions  to  tlie  faitliful. 

81.  Has  your  liealth  at  all  suffered  from  the  course  of  study  you  have  pursued? — Yes, 
very  mucii ; and  tiio  liealtii  of  tlie  students  is  A'ery  much  injured.  The  students  study  A'cry 
hard;  there  is  an  immense  jiressure  upon  tliora.  I think  that  tlie  students  very  often  sufter 
very  much  from  the  hard  study  there. 

82.  Do  you  tliink  that  tlicy  have  sustained  any  injury  ffom  the  damp  of  the  building? — 
I tliink  they  have. 

83.  Have  you  lieen  yourself  in  the  infirmary  from  illness? — Yes. 

84.  Hoav  long  ? — I liave  been  tliere  more  than  a fortnight  lately. 

85.  Did  you  find  a Avant  of  accommodation  there  ? — Tliere  never  Avas  good  accommodation 
tliere. 

86.  Did  you  eA'cr  sleep  there  ? — Yes. 

87.  Wlio  attended  you? — The  Doctor  attends  tliere  daily. 

88.  Were  you  satisfied  Avitii  liis  attendance  ?. — No ; and  tlie  students  are  by  no  means  satis- 
fied Avitli  ills  attendance. 

89.  On  Avhat  grounds  are  they  dissatisfied? — TIio  grounds  are,  in  niy  opinion,  that  tliere 
arc  several  instances  of  persons  becoming  seriously  ill;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  students 
tliat  tluit  arises  from  a Avant  of  knoAviedge  on  the  part  of  the  Doctor.  In  fact  tliere  is  no 
serious  case  tliat  must  not  be  referred  to  Dr.  Corrigan ; and  tlie  students  generally  believe 
that  that  is  all  OAving  to  Avant  of  skill  on  the  part  of  the  Doctor  that  attends  them  at  present. 

\TIie  Witness  withdrew^ 


Eeidat,  21st  October,  1856. 

Mr.  Thomas  O'Connor,  examined. 

1.  You  are  tlio  senior  student  of  Avhat  class? — Of  the  first  year’s  di\-ines,  that  is,  of  the 
Junior  Divinity  Class. 

2.  Wlien  did  you  enter  into  j'oui*  class  of  divinity? — Tills  A'ear. 

3.  Wliere  did  you  conic  from  ? — From  tlie  neiglibourhood  of  Sligoi 

4.  What  is  your  age? — I tliink  about  tAventy-five. 

5.  Wlicn  (.lid  yon  enter  Maynootli? — In  tlie  year  1849,  at  tlie  commencement  of  tlmt 
academical  year. 

6.  In  AA-iiat  class  did  you  enter? — The  Humanity  Class. 

7.  The  lowest  class? — Yes. 

8.  Where  were  you  previously  educated? — Tliere  AA'ore  classical  scliools  in  Sligo,  and  I 
attended  tliem  for  five  years;  and  I Avent  to  tlie  College  of  Tuam,  St.  Jarlath’s. 

9.  Were  tlie  schools  at  Sligo  day  schools  or  boarding  schools? — ^Neai'ly  all  day  schools; 
I Avas  for  about  eighteen  montlis,  I think,  hoarding  in  one  school  in  Sligo. 

10.  Did  you  make  any  particular  study  of  English  before  you  came  to  Maynootli?—! 
had  read  geography  Avhile  iii  Tuam;  A\'e  had  tAvo  classes  a week  in  gcograpliy. 

11.  Did  A’ou  read  Englisli  grammar? — ^Yes,  before  I Ai'cnt  to  classics;  and  some  aritlime- 
tic,  nearly  tlie  AA'hole  course,  before. 

12.  Did  you  read  any  English  books? — I had  the  Histoiy  of  England,  by  Goldsniitli, 
and  Keating’s  History  of  Ii-eland. 
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13.  Have  you  ever  been  in  the  infirmary  during  youi-  residence  in  the  Collette  V Yes. 

14.  How  often? — ^Not  very  often ; occasionallv.  ° 

15.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  attention  and  care  paid  to  the  sick  in  the  infirmary? 

myself  felt  satisfied. 

16.  Had  you  anything  to  complain  of  on  tlie  score  of  medical  attendance  or  accommoda- 
tion in  the  infirmary  itself,  or  the  state  of  the  building  ? — ^I  have  no  complaint  to  make. 

17.  Have  you  a Bible  in  your  possession? — Yes. 

18.  Had  you  one  when  you  entered  the  College  ?— No ; but  immediately  on  coming  in  I Possession  of  Bible 
got  one. 

19.  Was  it  furnished  to  you  by  any  of  the  College  authorities  ?— Yes ; on  entrance  I paid 
a deposit,  and  then  I got  whatever  books  the  College  allowed,  and  among  those  books  was 
a Bible. 

20.  You  were  asked  if  you  were  in  possession  of  one  akeady,  were  you  not?— No,  I was 
not  asked  when  I entered. 

21.  When  you  entered  the  College  were  you  asked  whether  you  had  a Bible  or  not? — How  furnished  to 

No.  liim. 

22.  Then  how  did  it  happen  that  you  were  fiunished  with  one?— In  this  way;  the 
students  generally  acquaint  those  men  who  came  in  tliat  those  books  are  given,  and  'if  they 
have  not  got  one  they  can  get  orre. 

23.  If  you  want  it  you  ask  for  it? — Yes;  the  freshmen  coming  in  ai’e  all  informed  b}'- 
tlie  senior  students  in  the  College  that  it  is  ncccssarv  to  get  those  books.  I think  I was 
told  that  it  was  necessaiy  to  get  them,  and  then  I went  to  the  Bursar  and  got  them. 

24.  What  use  do  you  make  of  the  Bible ; is  it  used  for  your  studies  ? — In  my  two  years  Bible  Class. 
inMa^nooth  we  had  a Bible  Class  twice  a week,  for  an  hour  each  day,  of  three  chapters  in 

the  Old  Testament ; and  any  student  was  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  he  examined  in  any 
chapter  by  the  professor. 

, liftve  you  read  since  you  liave  been  in  Maynooth  ? — I Tortions  of  Bible 

think  I have  read  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament.  read. 

26.  Have  you  read  tlic  New  Testament  since  you  have  been  at  Maynooth  ? Yes. 

27.  As  a part  of  your  i>rivate  studies? — Yes. 

28.  You  have  not  yet  come  to  it  asn.  part  of  your  class?— We  will  not  have  the  Scrip- 
^re  class  till  next  year ; hut  in  the  tlieology  course  we  are  constantly  referred  to  the  New 
Testament. 

29.  Tlie  Bible  you  were  furnished  with  was  the  Vulgate? — ^Yes. 

SO.  Have  you  a Greek  Testament?— I have  not,  but  I have  a Latin  one. 

31.  Arc  any  lectures  given  on  the  Greek  Testament? — ^No. 

32  Were  you  examined  v'hoii  you  were  admitted  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  ?— No,  I was 
not ; I stood  for  rhetoric,  and  I was  examined  in  Livy  and  Homer. 

33.  You  were  not  admitted  into  the  Rhetoric  Class,  were  you?— I passed  for  it  in  tlie 
classics,  but  I was  not  prepared  to  answer  in  the  sciences. 

It  ""  “des'Miiral  I'istory  ?— Ves.  EocksiMM 

T cr  subject? — Last  year  was  my  first  year,  and  we  commenced  with  the 

Lite  ol  Luther  and  the  Reformation. 

36.  What  was  the  text  hook  that  you  made  use  of  ?— Alzog;  I took  the  order  from 
Alzog,  and  read  it  from  Receveui*. 

37.  Have  you  any  history  yom-self  ? — I have  Alzog. 

38.  Upon  what  subject  are  you  now  being  lectui-ed  in  history  ? The  Lives  of  the  Popes 
ot  the  Seventeenth  Century. 

39.  What  hooks  do  you  use  ?— Alzog  is  the  text  hook,  but  Roceveur  is  the  book  we  refer  to. 

4b.  Were  you  an  honor  man  in  your  class?— I got  tlie  first  distinction  in  physics. 

[The  Witness  wUhdrew?^ 


23. 

Mr.  O'Connor, 
Divinity  Student. 


Mr.  0ii~istopher  Carroll  examined.  Mr.  C.arrol!, 

1.  From  what  part  of  the  country  do  you  come?— From  the  county  of  Galway  and  Student, 

diocese  of  Kihnacduagh.  Witness  from  Gal- 

2.  You  are  now  senior  student  of  the  second  year,  are  you  not? — Yes. 

3.  In  what  institution  had  you  been  educated  before  you  entered  Maynooth  ? At  a 

private  day  school  in  Loughrea. 

4.  Up  to  what  age  ? — About  fifteen  or  sixteen. 

TT  enter  at  Jlaynooth  ? — The  Humanity  Class, 

b.  Had  you  studied  Humanity  before  you  entered  Maynooth?— I had  read  the  course  Previous  education. 
01  classics  necessary  for  entrance. 

s'  ^ much  English  before  you  came  to  Maynooth  ? — Y es ; a fair  share. 

0.  jpere  you  a pretty  good  grammatical  scholar  in  Enghsh  ? — Yes ; tolerably  good. 

i*n  exercises  in  English  composition  before  ? — Very  little.  p .. 

(J.  Have  you  had  many  since  you  have  been  at  Maynooth? — Yes,  for  two  years. 

U.  Ho  you  now  compose  pretty  fluently? — Tolerably. 

learn  any  French  before  you  came  to  Maynooth? ^Yes. 

la  \ ^ studied  French  there  ? — Yes. 

anv  make?— So  much  that  I think  I could  read  and  translate  French. 

‘J  1 sliould  meet  now. 

15.  In  one  year? — Yes. 
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"iT 

Mr.  Carroll. 
Divinity  Student. 

Pliysics. 


Greek, 


34. 

Bev.  P.  Lavelle, 
Dunboync  Student. 

"Witness  from  Mayo. 
Previous  education. 


16.  Can  you  read  French  pretty  fluently  now  ? — Tes. 

1 7.  Could  you  translate  a volume  of  Bourdaloue  ? — I could  understand  it  as  I went  on, 

if  I did  not  read  it  very  quichl}’.  o r, 

18.  What  books  did  you  read  during  the  French  Class  in  Maynooth Bossuet’s 

Universal  History,  and  Fenelon.  _ 

19  Did  you  read  T61emaque? — I have  read  part  of  it. 

20.  Have  you  continued  the  study  of  French  since  you  passed  that  class  ?— I sometimes 
use  some  French  author  in  studying  theology. 

21.  Did  you  pay  much  attention  to  the  Physics  Class  when  you  passed  through  it  ?— 
Pretty  fair  attention  ; I thought  I knew  my  business  pretty  well. 

22.  What  were  you  doing  in  the  Physics  Year  besides  attending  the  Physics  Class  ?— 

I had  another  class  to  attend  on  Ecclesiastical  History. 

23.  But  the  Physics  Class  occupied  your  time  principally?— Yes;  it  was  the  principal 
class.  We  had  only  two  classes  a week  in  the  Ecclesiastical  History. 

24.  Have  you  kept  up  your  knowledge  of  physics  since?— No;  I have  not  time  to 

^^25^.^^Had  you  any  knowledge  of  Greek  before  you  entered  Maynooth  ?— Yes,  I had.  I 
had  read  some  Greek ; it  comprised  a part  of  the  course  we  read  before.  It  was  necessary 
in  order  for  admission  into  the  College,  to  know  a course  of  Greek. 

26.  Have  you  pursued  the  study  of  Greek  since? — I did,  two  years;  I read  in  the 
College  the  two  first  years  in  humanity  and  rhetoric. 

27.  Since  you  passed  through  those  classes  have  you  continued  the  study?— Very 

28.  Do  you  begin  to  find  your  knowledge  of  Greek  fading?— Indeed  I do.  However, 
when  I have  an  idle  hour  1 would  like  to  take  it  up  and  try  it  again. 

29.  Do  you  possess  any  Greek  volumes  of  your  own  ? — Not  at  present.  I left  them  at 
home. 

30.  But  you  have  some  of  vour  own,  have  you  not  ? — I have. 

31.  What  Greek  works  have  you  ?— Thucydides,  Aristotle’s  Rhetoric,  Homer,  Longinus, 
Lucian,  &c. 

32.  Did  you  read  Aristotle’s  Rhetoric  ? — Part  of  it. 

33.  Did  you  read  it  both  for  the  substance  and  also  for  the  style?— Yes,  for  both. 

34.  Did  you  go  through  the  whole  of  the  Rhetoric  in  that  year?— Yes,  I did. 

35.  The  whole  volume? — No;  because  we  had  otlier  authors  to  read  during  the  time 

along  with  it.  , m • o 

36.  You  did  not  get  through  the  whole  of  Aristotle  s ireatise  I — iSo. 

37.  What  portion  of  it  did  you  get  through?— As  far  as  I can  remember,  two  or  three 
books.  1 am  not  quite  certain  about  it. 

38.  Doyou  ever  read  any  Latin  books  except  those  that  are  requisite  for  the  class  .■'—1  do. 

39.  For  your  own  private  instruction  ?— Yes ; but  generally  speaking  we  have  enough 
to  do  ; we  keep  up  our  knowledge  of  Latin  by  that. 

40.  It  is  not  the  habit,  is  it,  to  read  other  authors  in  Latin  besides  those  which  are 

requisite  for  the  class  ?— I am  not  aware.  ...... 

41.  It  is  not  your  own  habit?— No ; I feel  in  reading  them  that  I will  just  derive  as 
much  benefit  from  reading  them  as  I would  by  reading  any  other. 

42.  Do  you  find  that  you  can  express  your  ideas  easily  upon  an  abstruse  subject,  such  as 

logic,  in  Latin?— Not  so  fluently  as  in  Enghsh.  _ . „ . „ j . 

43.  Do  you  find  that  you  think  upon  those  subjects  in  Latm? — I cannot  say  that  1 do, 

I generally  think  on  them  in  English.  , 

44  Is  the  whole  of  the  lecture  in  these  classes  delivered  in  Latm ; or  is  any  part  oi  it  m 
conversation,  or  in  English  ?— Yes ; any  part  that  the  professor  would  think  difficult,  and 
that  the  students  would  not  fuUy  understand,  he  would  explain  in  English  ; but  generaUy 
speaking,  the  lectures  are  all  in  Latin. 

^ i5  Is  a student  ever  allowed  to  answer  in  English  if  he  finds  a difficulty  m expressing 
himself  in  Latin  ?— Yes,  he  is ; if  he  cannot  express  himself  fuBy,  or  make  himselt  under- 
stood in  Latin,  he  can  express  himself  in  Enghsh.  * t = 

46.  What  prizes  do  you  got  in  the  College?— I have  got  no  pnzes  of  any  sort;  i was 
never  in  any  way  distinguished. 

47,  You  were  taught  the  different  branches  of  Mathematics,  were  you  not  les. 

[T/m  Witness  withdrew.'] 

The  Rev.  Patrick  'Lavelle,  examined. 

1.  You  are  the  senior  Dunboyne  student,  are  you  not?— Yes. 

2 What  is  your  age  now?— 1 am  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight. 

3.  From  wliat  part  of  the  country  do  you  come?— From  Westport,  m the  county  oi 

Mayo,  archdiocese  of  Tiiain.  ± 

4.  At  vffiat  age  did  you  enter  Maynooth?— I entered  Maynooth  at  the  age  of  eighteen. 

5.  Where  had  you  received  your  pro-vdous  education?— Principally  m the  Oollege  o 

Tuam,  St.  Jarlath’s;  I was  there  four  years  before  I entered  Maynooth.  __ 

6 What  course  of  study  had  you  passed  through  there  before  you  entered  j- 

Thc  classics  principally,  and  sciences,  that  is,  algebra  and  geometry  only,  h^encu,  an 
the  Belles  Lettres. 
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7.  Is  the  education  given  at  St.  Jarlath’s  exclusively  for  the  ecclesiastical  state  5— No  ■ 

ouziff  men  ai-e  prepai-ed  there  for  the  diiFeront  professions  and  states.  ’ 

8.  Had  you  studied  theology  before  you  left  Sfc.  Jai-lath’s  ?— No.  24, 

9 Into  what  class  did  you  enter  at  Maynootli  ?— Into  tlie  Rhetoric  Class,  called  the  First 

or  Senior  Class  of  Humamty.  ‘ Dunboyne  student. 

, ™ entering  Maynooth  ?— I was  examined  in  Homer,  in 

the  thu-d  hook,  in  Ciceros  Orations  for  Archias,  aiicl  in  alf^ebra  Entrance examma- 

11.  How  long  did  that  examination  last?— In  all,  about  half  an  hour.  The  examination 
was  conducted  on  two  separate  days.  I was  examined  in  classics  first  day,  in  Homer  for 
about  fifteen  Imes,  to_  ti-anslate  and  parse,  and  then  a few  sentences  of  Latin.  That  occu- 
pied about  twenty  minutes  or  a quarter  of  an  hour.  A day  or  two  afterwards  there  was 
an  exaimnation  in  algebra. 

12.  Your  translation  was  not  written,  but  oral? — Oral. 

13  Who  were  present  at  your,  examination?— The  President,  Dr.  Callan,  Dr.  Russell 
and,  I think,  Mr.  i urlong.  I recollect  Dr.  Callan  examined  me  in  physics : he  gave  me 
some  questions  in  algebra,  and  Dr.  Russell  in  Greek  i ./  > s 

14.  Have  you  read  any  Greek  eiuce  you  left  the  Greek  Glass  ?-No,  except  in  referring  Greek 
occasionally  to  the  Testament  in  the  study  of  Scripture.  ^ ° 

16.  Is  there  often  a reference  to  the  Greek  Bihle,  the  Old  or  the  New  Testament,  in  the 
subsequent  studies . Not  so  much  in  the  theological  as  in  tlie  scriiitural  studies-  there  is 
constant  reference  m those  to  the  Greek  text  where  there  is  difflculty  in  throwin’ir  a liel,; 
upon  the  subject.  ''  = 

16.  Do  tlie  students  take  the  volume  with  them  into  class,  to  enable  them  to  refer  to  it  at 

meVtSomT’*^™^  “WOsod  to  have  any  hooks  in  the  Scriiiture  Class  but  the  Testa- 

17.  Is  It  in  Latin  ?-Jn  English.  The  verses  are  road  out  in  English,  and  then  expounded 

and  explamed  in  English;  and  tlien,  if  either  the  Hebrew  or  tlm  Greek  throws  any  IMit 
upon  a difficult  passage,  it  is  referred  to.  ^ ^ ^ 

18.  What  translation  of  the  Testament  do  yon  nso?— The  Douay  entirely 

Gre  kSs  P™fessor  fading  out  the  Sorittar,  el„.. 

f It  not?— Somehmes  the  professor;  generally  the  student,  if  he  has  studied  it 
so  deeply,  lefeis  himself  to  it  He  says,  “ The  Greek  text  runs  thus,  and  might  be  explained 
SreS  • if  it  is  found  that  it  is  not  necessary 

Ihrays  rSera  ^ student  who  is  called  to  answer  does  not  refer;  the  professor 

stuTenUms'^^^^^  student  a Greek  Testament  in  his  possession?—!  cannot  say  that  every 
to^UieScripLuisun^lvia^^^^^^  “•S'rtSek 

arf  ‘’“=  Duiiboyue  etudenfe 

arc  Obliged  to  study  Hebrew,  but  the  third  year  they  are  exempted  from  tliat."^ 

eldcraioii  argumeiita  ou  both  sidea  to  toe  con-  Mod.  of  coadaothig 

liiiirmitv  of  eitvfrl T Tl  1 * * * ”*’™  " '™  examined,  to  point  out  where  the  ttaoksy  eta. 

. i ThecotiKe  isthis:  thenroofof 

to  he  able”, ^ tod  IS  first  laid  down  by  the  professor,  and  the'  student  is  eLeeted 

oiionlto  ms'ver  that  proof,  not  in  the  precise  words  of  the  professor,  but  to  layLlown 
t^Ie  o,?i  ’ “I'**  , -^ftor  ho  has  gone  through  that  process,  the  arvuuLuts  of 

ill  fa4m  SioTo?h°’^“f  r ‘ 'f  i°^  “Ijftto'to.  The  principle  is,  ftrst,  tlielirguineiits 
arm™™*  ” ‘tocftiue  to  be  established;  and  then  the  contrary  doctrine  is  laid  down  and 
aigammts  are  proposed  as  difficulties  against  tliat  doctrine. 

oim  fteolovlfn*!'  followed  in  the  Treatise,  is  it  not?— That  is  the  mode  in  which  all 
our  tbeoiogians  treat  dogmatic  questions. 

t!sp<;  cf  “-uch  in  the  lectures  ?— Always ; you  are  given  that  in  the  class  trea- 

»u  dogmlfe  tSogy,”^  ” 9“  "-I”  written 

li  toctees?°  EwE'd  P"“P“‘‘toy  llltotoled  by  reference  to  cases,  by  the  professor,  in 
cases  but  not  so  mnch  in  dogmatic  tlieology-scarhly  eve;  in 
ral  aiid  EvVl.,  0““to“lly,  of  coui-sc,  there  are  some  iUnsti-atioiis,  partly  ftim  natu- 
29  T.Ei  I ^ “tool' too'-o  in  moral  theoiogy.  ^ 

there  not?  ™>o'i  1>?  ““  application  to  the  practical  concerns  of  life,  would 

mere  n„t  .f— Tes,  and  that  ocenrs  in  the  stndy  of  dogmatic  theology. 

theolo^™  “DeEcefesia?"— Yes;  I have  read  the  whole  course  of  TtesCieDeEcctoi,, 

tomEraUnd^the\ntoftn®l‘’*“‘  the  question  of  the  distinction  between  the 

‘■action  between  th™  q*^  f ’ “ Pa°fff itot  formally  indeed,  treat  the  dis- 

tetooto)  they  mEEfEmnP  .“i^  '“If  *®"  ^ l“f®  ’■"‘‘aa  Pa“- 

po^'er,  merely  is  d^finp  1 question  of  the  temporal  power.  The  spiritual  Temporal  and spiri- 

to;  bit  of  eof  1 if  ■ n “toptolto;!,- . t-mporal  power  is,  perhaps,  not  oven  Illuded  '“IPa"'- 
f«P9  are  laid  dm™  vvhen  rti®?  negatively,  when  all  the  privileges  and  powers  of  the 
toy  that  the  discussioTof  tf  **  ’’“?*  P^says  not  reckoned  amongst  tliem.  I mean  to 

discussion  of  the  temporal  power  is  never  formally  introduced.  Witli  regard 
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24. 

Kev.  P,  Lavcllc, 
3>unboyne  Student. 


Tcadiing  as  to  whe- 
ther allegiance  can  he 
relaxed  or  annulled. 


Present  concurrence 
of  divines  as  to  the 
temporal  power  of 
the  Pope. 


Advocates  of  the 
indirect  temporal 
power  restrict  it  to 
sovereigns  within  the 
pale  of  the  Church. 


Declaratory  power. 


A mistaken  view. 


to  the  doctrine  taught  "by  the  professors  under  whom  I studied,  aud  by  the  other  professors, 
so  far  as  I could  judge  fVom  others,  the  doctrine  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope,  under- 
stood in  the  sense  that  there  is  any  power  in  the  Cluu'ch,  or  in  any  member  of  the  Cliui’ch, 
to  exercise  temporal  sway  over  any  civil  states,  is  condemned  A^■itllOUt  any  possible  limita- 
tion, and  condemned  in  the  simplest  tenns. 

32.  When  you  speak  of  power,  do  you  speak  of  power  over  the_  consciences,  as  Avell  as 
pOAver  by  ciA'il  functions  ? Would  the  Church  liaA'e  a poAA'er,  by  its  influence  OA’er  the  con- 
science, so  as  to  affect  the  civil  actions  of  a man,  irrespcctlA'ely  of  mere  morals;  actions  in 
tliemselA'es  indifferent,  but  Avliich  Avere  capable  of  haA'iiig  a colour  given  to  them  accordingly 
as  they  Avere  done  Avith  one  purpose  or  another  ? Suppose  a vote  at  an  election : you  Avould 
say  that  in  itself  the  vote  Avas  a matter  of  indifference,  but  it  may  liaA'e  a moral  character 
according  to  the  intention  of  the  person  bestOAving  it  : do  you  consider  that  the  Pope,  or 
the  Church  in  any  form,  has  a control  oA’cr  the  consciences  of  men  as  to  the  application  of 
a general  principle?— I do  say  that,  Avhere  it  is  supposed  that  the  action  is  in  anj--  case  indif- 
ferent (because  some  actions  may  be  indifferent  A\-hile  placed  in  particular  circumstances,  and 
in  others  may  he  a violation  of  the  Iuav')  ; but  if  it  is  supposed  that  every  individual  action 
is  indifferent  in  itself,  I do  not  suppose  that  the  Church  avouIcI  he  justified  in  interfering 
with  the  consciences  of  men,  and  I knoAv  the  Church  Avould  not  do  it,  because  the  Church’s 
function  is  merely  to  direct  men’s  consciences  in  those  things  that  appertain  to  their  final 
end;  hut  in  an  indifferent  case  it  does  not  appertain  at  all  to  their  final  end. 

33.  In  the  possible,  though  not  probable  case  of  the  Pope  interfering  with  the  allegiance 
of  subjects,  Avoukl  such  an  interference  have  any  effect  upon  the  obligation  imposed  by  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  with  respect  to  the  action  of  the  subject? — ^Not  the  slightest;  no  more 
than  the  interference  of  the  loAvest  man  in  the  community  Avoukl  liaA'e. 

34.  The  obligation  to  him  as  the  head  of  the  Ciiiu'ch  Avoukl  not  extend  to  suck  a case? 
— Not  in  the  smallest  degree. 

35.  Has  this  (question  ever  been  discussed  in  class,  or  has  any  positive  instruction  been 
given  as  to  Avhether  the  allegiance  which  is  due  to  the  sovereign  can  be  relaxed  or  annulled 
by  any  poAver  or  authority  Avhatsoever? — That  question,  so  far  as  I can  rcincinbcr,  has  never 
been  formally  and  in  so  many  tenns  introduced;  but  it  has  been,  A'irtually,  in  many  cases. 
It  comes  under  the  subject  of  the  obligation  of  states,  as  it  is  called,  in  moral  theologA'. 
The  princi])lc  of  St.  Paul  is  thoroughly  developed,  that  is,  “ Let  every  soul  be  subject 
to  the  higher  poAvers.”  There  it  is  laid  doAvn  that  subjects  are  bound  by  obligations 
of  allegiance  to  the  sovereign  authorities  of  the  realm ; that  they  are  bound  universally, 
and  Avithout  any  exception.  Tlie  question  is  introduced  in  discussion  by  all  theologians, 
hy  English  Avriters  as  Avell  as  other’s,  by  Paley  and  others,  and  by  Burke — that  is,  hoAV 
far  tlio  civil  poAver  (spealcing  hoav  of  the  supreme  pOAver)  may  possibly  in  any  ease 
forfeit  its  right  to  allegiance.  Then  that  doctrine,  of  course,  I hcEu’d  discussed  thoroughly, 
and  a practical  conclusion  Avas  come  to;  and  that  conclusion  is  opposed  to  the  decision 
of  tAvo  or  three  very  eminent  English  writers,  and  is  to  the  effect  that  no  individual 
ill  the  community  can  say  to  himself,  the  sovereign  poAver  has  outstripped  its  rights  and 
its  limits,  and  I am  released  from  the  obligation  of  allegiance.  And  much  less  AVOukl 
any  ]>crson  be  justified  in  declaring,  not  only  that  he  himself,  but  that  the  coninaunity 
Avas  justified  in  abEindoning  their  allegiance.  It  is  again  discussed,  under  the  head  of  the 
poAver  of  the  Pope,  in  the  treatise  of  the  Clmrcli.  In  the  Treatise  on  the  Church,  of  course, 
the  distinction  is  made  between  the  temporal  and  spiritual  power ; and  the  temporal  power 
is  emphatically  excluded  by  all  modern  Avriters.  But  all  divines,  and  even  the  exponents 
of  Bellarmine’s  doctrine,  agree,  that  not  only  has  the  Pope  no  direct  poA\'-er,  but  not^  even 
indirect  poAver,  to  absolve,  or  to  declare  absolved  from  the  oath  or  obligation  of  allegiance, 
Avhich  arises  not  alone  from  the  human,  but  from  the  diA'ine — almost  from  the  natural  law 
that  in  no  case  has  the  Pope  the  power  of  cjither  absolving  from  the  obligation  of  allegiance, 
or  of  declaring  absolved.  There  are,  as  Avell  as  I remember,  four  opinions  upon  that 
subject.  There  is  the  extreme  opinion,  Avliich  has  been  since  abandoned,  that  the  Pope 
has  direct  temporal  pOAver.  Then  the  doctrine  of  indirect  pOAver  is  laid  doAvn  by  Bellarmine, 
and  his  ex])oncnts  explain  him  to  mean,  that  there  is  qirestion  there,  not  of  sovereigns 
Avithout  the  communion  of  the  Chrn’ch  of  Rome,  but  of  those  AA’ho.are  Avithin  her  comnumion, 
and  Avho  nuiy  he  considered  bound  by  certain  rights — by  certain  international  rights.  They 
say,  then,  that  even  his  indii’cct  temporal  poAver  does  not  extend  outside  the  Church,  but 
arises  from  some  national  agreement  or  concession — for  example,  a Airtuiil  arrangement,  that 
the  profession  of  a certain  creed,  or  the  obsei’A'ance  of  certain  rights,  and  the  maintenance 
of  certain  immunities  and  privileges  of  subjects,  Avere  necessarily  the  conditions  of  rcigimig- 
In  these  resjiects  the  Pope  might  be,  by  the  subjects,  looked  upon  as  a natural  arbiter,  or 
natural  judge,  as  to  Avhetlier  those  rights  Averc  infringed  upon,  or  those  immunities  retained; 
hut  that  has  only  reference  to  persons  inside  the  Church:  outside  the  Church  the  Pope  has 
no  poAver,  they  say,  direct  or  indirect.  Even  the  exponents  of  Bellarmine’s  doctano 

of  opinion  that  the  Pope  has  not,  outside  the  Church,  any  temporal  poAver,  direct  or  iiidirect 
any  pOAver  to  interfere  Avith  the  obligations  of  allegiance  of  any  subject.  Tins  is  le 
doctrine  that  is  maintained,  and  I never  heard  the  contrary  for  a moment  entertained  m 
Miiynooth,  or  in  any  diA-ine  that  I have  read.  _ ^ i • i 1 

36.  You  never  heard  the  doctrine  maintained,  that  the  Pope,  by  the  position  aaIuci  le 
occupies  as  the  head  of  the  Church,  is  the  person  avIio  Avould  he  entitled  to  satisfy  the  con 
science  of  a Roman  Catholic,  in  a case  where  he  thought  that  the  oath  of  allegiance  ha  a 
doubtful  hold  upon  him,  and  Avould  entitle  him  to  hold  himself  at  liberty  to  depart  from  a 
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eu2a<^eme3it  wliicli  he  had  entered  into? — In  the  first  place,  I iniist  say  that  such  a pei'son 
■\vcidd  he  laboiuing  under  a mistake,  in  supposing  that  there  is  any  right  in  the  Pope  to 
iuteifiere,  because,  from  wliat  I have  laid  down,  I have  asserted  that  he  has  no  right. 

37.  To  recur  for  a moment  to  the  question  of  elections,  would  it  be  an  intrusion  if  the 
pope  liimself,  or  a priest,  who,  I suppose,  has  not  more  authority  than  the  Pope,  were  to 
dictate,  under  spiritual  sanctions,  the  course  to  be  pursued? — The  answer  to  that  is,  that, 
pnxctically  speaking,  I think  the  case  can  very  rarely  occur  where  they  would  be  justified ; 
but  I do  maintain,  according  to  those  principles  of  theology  which  I have  imbibed  during 
the  last  six  years,  that  a case  might  occm’  possibly  where  they  would  be  justified.  - Supjioso' 
the  case  that  a voter  is  bound  to  give  his  vote  to  one  party,  that  is  to  say,  that  he  would  violate 
the  laws  of  conscience,  or  some  positive  law,  and  thereby  commit  a sin  against  some  law  of 
God',  or  of  the  Church,  or  of  man,  by  giidng  his  vote  to  one,  and  not  to  another;  if  the  priest, 
saw  that,  the  priest  would  be  bound  to  prevent  him,  because  he  is  bound  to  prevent  every 
subject  from  committing  sin.  But  the  case  I put  of  course  implies  that  a person  would 
commit  sin  by  giring  his  vote  in  one  way  and  not  in  another : jiractically  speaking,  how- 
ever, the  case  can  very  rarely  occur  whore  a priest  can,  under  pain  of  spiritual  censures, 
prevent  a voter  from  giving  his- vote  one  way,  or  oblige  him  to  give  it  anotlier  way. 

38.  You  Iviiow  tliat  there  is  a large  class  of  subjects  in  which,  to  a certain  degree,  the 
interests  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church  would  be  concerned.  Beca.use  the  interests  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Chiu’ch  were  supjiosed  by  a pidest  to  be  concerned,  would  he  he  entitled 
to  declare  it  a .sin  in  his  parishioner  to  vote  one  way  or  another,  according  to  his  own 
views? — I think  he  could  not  declare  it  a sin;  at  the  same  time,  I would  maintain  that  he 
was  justified  in  advising  his  people  not  to  vote  for  this  pei’sou.  The  reason  that  ho  cmrild 
not  declare  it  a sin  is,  because  the  act  does  not,  of  itself,  necessarily  do  an  injury  to  the 
Church.  The  Church,  of  coui'se,  is  a society,  and  an  injury  done  to  her  is  a sin  as  an 
injury  done  to  any  other  society ; but  the  injury  arises  from  this  iiiember’s  own  act,  and  not 
from  tlie  act  of  those  who  return  him:  therefore,  I do  maintain  that  it  is  not  a sin,  because 
the  injury  resulting  to  the  Church  is  not  from  the  voter’s  act,  but  the  act  of  the  person 
returned,  and  he  is  not  necessarily  bound  by  their  vote  to  do  the  injury. 

39.  Siq^pose  a member  of  parliament  to  be  more  or  less  disposed  to  supjjort  the  interests  of 
tlie  Roman  Catholic  Chui'ch,  could  the  priest  or  the  Pope  make  it  an  act  of  sin  in  the  member' 
to  vote  one  way  or  another? — He  could  not  declare  it  an  act  of  sin,  that  is,  in  those  terms. 

40.  He  might  offer  advice  as  strongly  as  ho  pleased? — Yes,  as  every  subject  of  the  realm 
has  a right  to  advise;  but  then  he  would  not  be  justified,  I say,  in  pronouncing  it  a sin  to  vote 
for  one  person,  and  not  a sin  to  vote  for  the  other. 

41.  The  ultimate  responsibility  must  rest,  must  it  not,  upon  the  conscience  of  the  voter? 
—Certainly.  The  reason  why  I have  stated  that  the  priest  would  not  be  justified  in  those 
cases  that  have  been  mentioned,  is,  beca.use,  in  the  first  place,  as  I said,  the  act  of  this 
poi'son,  the  member,  in  doing  injury  to  the  CJntrch  is  not  the  act  of  the  voter ; and  in  the 
second  place,  because  the  priest  can  never  have  the  moral  certainty,  which  he  certainly 
requires,  that  this  person  will  do  an  act  of  injury,  or  that  the  other  person  would  not  do 
just  as  had. 

42.  Arc  the  Commissioners  to  understand  you  to  hold  that  it  is  not  in  the  ]')ower  of  the 
Pope,  or  of  a priest,  or  of  any  ecclesiastical  authority,  to  make  it  sinful  if  they  issued  a 
mandate  to  vote  one  way  or  the  other,  to  disobey  the  mandate? — In  any  case?  I liave  not 
held  that  at  all. 

43.  Suppose  the  case  of  an  election,  and  that  a mandate  or  order  was  given  to  me  by  the 
Pope,  or  a priest,  to  vote  for  A in  preference  to  B,  would  that  mandate  create  in  me,  being 
a Roman  Catholic,  any  obligation  to  obey? — Not  tlic  slightest. 

44.  He  may  advise,  and  give  his  opinion? — Yes,  of  course;  but  if  he  even  declares  it  sinful 
msome  case,  and  if  it  be  evidentlynot  sinful,  there  is  no  obligation  in  conscience  u])on  the  voter. 

45.  As  a part  of  your  pastoral  instruction,  such  being  the  law,  have  you  been  taught 
whether  it  is  proper  or  not  for  a priest  to  s]icak  on  election  matters  in  sudi  a tone  as  to 
ihake  liim  appear  to  speak  with  authority  ? — Never.  I never  hoard  that  matter  discussed 
at  all  during  my  theological  stirdies. 

46.  Such  as  his  speaking  from  the  altar,  or  in  his  robes  ? — ^Never.  I never  hoard  that 
matter  discussed,  even  inciclentally,  in  any  class  of  mine. 

47.  Did  you  ever  hear  an  opinion  expressed  on  the  other  side  of  the  subject? — Never  in 
class.  I merely  give  my  ans-wers  from  the  general  principles  of  moral  theology. 

48.  Duidng  the  course  of  yom-  studies  at  Maynooth,  has  any  instructioji  been  specifically 
applied  towards  informing  you  of  the  sjuritual  duties  of  a priest  irrespectively  of  the  general 
cnect  produced  by  the  whole  training,  and  a knowledge  of  theology,  and  if  so,  state  at  what 
periods  of  the  course,  and  by  w'hom,  that  instruction  has  been  conveyed  ? — To  answer  that 
wtegorically,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  a specific  instruction  on  that  subject  coming  under 
tliat  head,  to  which  I alluded  before,  on  the  obligations  of  states.  There  the  obligations  of  a 
priest,  whether  a parish  priest  or  a curate,  are  specifically  discussed.  Their  specific 
duties  are  laid  down  in  the-  course  -of  moral  theology.  Of  course  all  .the  details  cannot 

f ’ ^^'t  there  is  a specific  portion  of  the  treatise  occupied  in  laying  do\m 
ue  duties  of  priests,  both  parish  priests  and  curates,  not,  of  course,  in  relation  to  the 
matter  of  elections,  (that  is  not  supposed),  but  his  spiritual  duties,  and  his  spiritual 
relations  with  those  committed  to  his  charge.  In  the  second  place,  as  to  the  period,  that 
may  be  ivhat  may  be  called  in  the  first  year’s  divinity,  that  is,  it  may  be  a portion  of  the 
s udies  of  the-  first  class  in  divinity ; because,  according  to  the  practice  pursued  since  I 

2 n 
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entered  the  College,  the  treatises  alternate ; the  fii’st  year’s  class,  or  rather  the  first  year’s 
divines,  do  not  always  read  the  same  subjects,  or  rather,  the  professors  in  the  first  year’s 
Divinity  Class  do  not  always  teach  the  same  things,  but  what  one  taught  one  year  another 
taught  another.  It  was  in  the  course  of  dogmatic  theology,  and  it  may  he  in  any  of  the 
clas.ses.  As  to  the  third  portion  of  the  question,  it  may  be  at  any  period  of  the  theological 
course,  and  by  any  professor. 

49.  Is  that  the  only  portion  of  the  course  in  which  that  specific  instruction  is  given? — 
Yes. 

50.  Is  there  any  such  instruction  given  with  reference  to  the  peculiar  position  of  this 
country  in  which  the  pastoral  duties  are  intended  to  be  discharged? — Yes,  there  is. 

51.  At  what  period  of  the  course? — At  any  period,  and  by  any  professor,  because  it  is 
discussed  under  the  head  of  the  obligations  of  the  priesthood. 

52.  In  your  time,  when  and  by  whom  was  that  done? — ^In  my  last  year,  that  is,  in  my 
fourth  year’s  divinity,  by  Dr.  O’Reilly. 

53.  At  what  period  of  tlie  fourth  year  was  that? — It  was  after  Christmas,  that  is,  the 
second  section  of  the  year. 

54.  How  long  did  that  course  of  instruction  continue,  and  how  was  it  conveyed? — The 
whole  course  on  the  obligations  of  states  continued  for  about  two  months. 

55.  The  (juestion  referred  to  the  portion  which  related  to  your  specific  duties  in  Ireland? 
— It  lasted  about  a week : I think  I could  say  a fortnight.  I recollect  distinctly  that  our 
own  professor  gave  us  perhaps  half  a score  or  a dozen  distinct  lectures  on  it ; and  tlien 
afterwards  interrogated  at  several  classes,  and  some  of  the  students  explained  the  nature  of 
the  obligations  of  a priest  in  this  country,  and  he  interrogated  some  of  his  class  on  what  he 
had  explained  himself. 

56.  That  occupied  about  a fortnight,  did  it? — ^Yes;  that  is,  what  regarded  the  Irish 
priests  particulaidy,  because,  of  course,  what  regarded  all  priests  regarded  tliem  too ; but 
there  must  have  been  specific  instruction : for  instance,  the  matter  of  benefices  came  under 
it,  whether  a parish  were  a benefice,  and  things  of  that  sort. 

57.  But  a portion  of  the  instruction  was  specially  applied  to  tlie  duties  to  he  assumed 
and  performed  in  Ireland ; how  long  did  that  continue  ? — I have  said  about  a fortnight. 

58.  How  many  lectures  were  given? — I think  by  the  professor  himself  either  half  a dozen 
or  a dozen  lectures,  and  he  afterwards  interrogated  some  of  the  students  themselves  on  the 
subject. 

59.  Was  he  the  Professor  of  Dogmatic  Theology? — Of  moral  and  dogmatic  theology 
generally ; dogmatic  in  the  first  year,  and  moral  the  second. 

60.  T will  read  to  you  a passage  from  one  of  the  Statutes — “ Let  the  Professor  of  Dog- 
matic Theology  strenuously  exert  himself  to  impress  on  his  class  that  the  allegiance  whicli 
they  owe  to  tlie  Royal  Majesty  cannot  be  relaxed  or  annulled  by  any  power  or  authority 
whatsoever;”  was  that  proposition,  or  its  substance,  inculcated  in  tliat  part  of  the  instruction 
which  was  conveyed  ? — Not,  to  the  best  of  my  memory,  in  that  part  of  the  instruction ; but, 
as  I said  before,  it  was  under  the  others ; it  might  indeed  have  been  introduced  under 
tliat  head,  but  I do  not  remember  it.  The  professor  in  my  first  yeai’’s  divinity  might  have 
introduced  it — though,  to  the  host  of  my  belief,  he  did  not ; it  was  that  very  year  that  we 
read  the  general  matter  of  the  obligations  of  states,  and,  of  course,  it  was  quite  unnecessary 
to  introduce  it  tliere. 

61.  You  alluded  to  the  question  as  to  whether  a parish  in  Ireland  was  a benefice? — That 
is  merely  a disputed  question,  that  particularly  regards  Ireland. 

62.  In  what  manner  would  that  difference  of  opinion  affect  the  rights  or  duties  of  a 
parish  priest? — The  general  doctrine  laid  dovui  by  our  divines  is,  that  a ]>riest  is  bound  to 
gii^c  the  surplus  reveiraes  either  to  charitable  or  pious  purposes ; and  then  the  practical 
question  ai’ises,  whether  j^arishes  are  benefices  in  this  country. 

63.  Tliere  are  certain  bulls  which  ti’eat  of  the  manner  of  dealing  with  heretics,  have  they 
been  brought  to  your  attention  in  the  course  of  your  studies? — Yes;  particularly  one  hull, 
and  that  is  the  hull  of  Martin  V. 

64.  Has  the  Biilla  Cceme  ever  been  brought  to  your  notice  ? — No ; that  is  not  I’cceived  in 
this  country.  The  bull  of  Martin  V.  was  to  release  the  members  of  the  Church  from  the 
difficulties  under  which  tlicy  might  he  labom’ing  with  regard  to  their  commerce  or  commu- 
nion with  heretics,  that  is,  persons  of  a different  creed;  and  then  he  laid  down  the  principle 
there  that  those  were  not  to  he  avoided  in  civil  communion,  except  in  one  case,  where  they 
were,  as  we  say,  “ nominatim  denunciati,”  that  is,  no  heretic  was  to  be  avoided,  except  in  a 
case  where  there  was  an  individual  named,  and  announced  as  a notorious  heretic.  That  is 
the  only  case  where  wo  were  boimd  to  avoid  their  society.  That  hull  has  been  formally 
introduced  to  onr  notice ; and  it  was  in  my  second  year’s  divinity. 

65.  You  say  that  the  Bulla  Ccena3  is  not  considered  of  authority  here? — ^No,  that  is  the 
universal  impression  here.  I know  some  persons  think  that  it  is,  but  the  genci’al  belief  is 
tliat  it  is  not. 

66.  Was  that  the  bull  that  was  declared  by  the  late  Archbishop  Crolly  and  the  late 
Archbishop  jMurray  not  to  he  in  force  in  Ireland? — ^Yes:  in  their  examination  before  the 
House  of  Lords. 

67.  Is  not  the  Bulla  Cccna)  published  in  one  of  the  volumes  of  Den’s  Theology  which  was 
printed  in  Ireland ; and  has  it  not  been,  therefore,  to  a certain  extent,  promulgated  by  the 
authority  which  put  forth  Den’s  Theology? — One  thing  is,  that  if  jn’inted  in  it,  it  gets 
cii’culation ; the  other  thing  is,  whether  it  he  admitted  as  of  binding  force,  and  it  has  not  that. 
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68.  You  do  not  liold  tliat,  because  it  has  been  printed  in  this  country,  therefore  it  has  2isf  October,  is63. 

the  force  arising  from  technical  publication  ? — Not  at  all.  , 

69.  Publication  in  an  ecclesiastical  sense  means,  does  it  not,  publication  in  a diocese  or  in  p L^ell 

a parish  by  some  ecclesiastical  authority? — ^Yes;  but  it  must  be  formally  received  by  the  D^bojne^Student. 
hierarchy  of  the  countiy,  or  virtually,  that  is,  they  must  have  submitted  to  its  enactment 
for  years,  or  they  must  have  formally  declared  that  they  have  received  it. 

70.  They  must  either  have  acq^uiesced  in  it  for  a considerable  time,  or  it  must  have  been 
formally  promulgated  by  some  ecclesiastical  authority? — ^Yes;  and  they  have  done  neither. 

With  regard  to  the  Pope>  power  of  deposing  sovereigns — for  that  is  really  the  practical 
point  upon  which  the  whole  matter  turns — it  strilces  me  that  Pius  the  VII.  declared,  in 
answer  to  a req^uest  made  by  Napoleon,  that  he  would  never  do  any  thing  against  the  four 
famous  declarations  for  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church.  He  declared  distinctly  that 
his  objection  was  not  against  the  first  article,  and  tliat  first  article  lays  down  the  doctrine  that 
the  Pope  had  no  temporal  power  whatever ; therefore,  Pius  the  VII.  himself  repudiated  it. 

71.  The  Commissioners  have  been  referring  to  the  eighth  volume  of  Den’s  Theology,  as 
published  by  Coyne  in  1832 : have  you,  amongst  the  bo(^s  in  yom’  private  library,  for  your 
own  reading,  or  for  reference,  the  works  of  Den's  referred  to  on  tliis  occasion  ? — No ; I 
have  not. 

72.  You  have  not  it  in  any  former  edition? — ^No;  not  in  my  own  private  library. 

73.  With  regard  to  those  questions  which  relate  to  the  treatment  of  heretics,  the  Treatmeutof 
condemnation  declared  against  heretics,  and  the  mode  of  treating  them,  as  i>rescribed  in 

several  of  the  Pope’s  bulls — ^what  view  of  the  subject  has  been  presented  to  you? — I must 
say,  that  the  view  has  been  not  fbrmiilly  presented  to  us  in  theology,  but  it  has  been  in  the 
study  of  ecclesiastical  history,  to  this  effect,  that  physical  coercion  is  not  to  be  used 
by  the  Pope,  as  such;  but  where  the  civil  power  may  have  laws  sanctioning  a recourse 
to  civil  coercion,  it  may  then  be  used  against  heretics,  provided  those  heretics  are  disturbers 
of  the  public  peace;  but  they  are  to  be  punished  not  as  heretics,  but  as  distm-bers  of  the 
■peace.  The  doctrine  presented  to  us  in  theology  is,  that  heretics  outside  the  Catholic 
Church  are  never  to  be  j)nnished  by  the  sword,  either  by  the  temporal  or  by  the  spuitual 
power,  and  that  it  is  unjust  to  punish  thenr  with  the  sword  except  in  cases  where  they  are 
disturbers  of  the  public  tranquillity,  and  violators  of  the  public  peace;  but  even  then  they 
cannot  be  punished  by  the  Church.  With  regard  to  the  historical  question  in  those  cases 
where  heretics  have  been  punished,  we  are  taught  in  history,  that,  with  regard  to  the 
heretics  who  have  been  known  to  be  punished  in  that  way,  such  as  the  Albigenses  and  the 
Vaudois,  there  the  state  was  justified  in  punishing  them,  because  they  were  disturbers  of 
the  public  order. 

[T/ie  Witness  withdrew.'] 


Mr.  John  Madden,  examined. 

1.  From  wdiat  part  of  the  country  do  you  come  ? — From  the  county  of  Donegal 

2.  What  age  are  you ? — Twenty-three. 

3.  You  are  now  the  senior  student  of  the  Third  Class  of  Divinity,  ai-e  you  not? — Yes. 

4.  Wlicro  did  you  receive  your  previous  education  ? — ^At  a small  town  called  Ballyshamion. 

5.  W;\s  it  a private  •establishment  or  a seminary? — A private  establishment. 

6.  In  what  class  did  you  enter? — In  the  Humanity  Class. 

7.  Was  any  instruction  specially  given  to  you  as  to  the  duties  of  subjects  in  your  dog- 
matic course,  or  in  your  moral  course? — We  had  it  occurring  in  the  Scriptures.  In  the 
13th  chapter  of  the  Romans,  I thiiik,  St.  Paul  tells  us,  “ Let  every  soul  be  subject  to  the 
higher  powers.” 

8.  Were  you  ever  taught  that  the  allegiairce  which  is  owed  to  the  sovereign  cannot  bo 
relaxed  or  annulled  by  any  power  or  authority  wluitever? — ^Notliing  particularly  on  that 
point. 

9.  Merely  that  it  was  involved  in  the  general  duties  of  subjects  ? — Yes ; that  allegiance 
was  duo  to  the  legitimate  reigning  authorit}'  and  government  of  the  comitry. 

10.  Was  the  question  ever  discussed  before  you  as  to  whether  any  other  authority  could 
release  you  from  your  allegiance? — ^Never,  that  I remember. 

11.  No  particular  doctrine  was  tairght  to  you  upon  that  point? — ^No. 

12.  You  never  heard  that  aJiy  authority  could  release  you  fi’om  the  obligation  of  allegiance? 
— No ; I.  think  I heard  something  discussed  that,  perhaps,  might  bear  upon  that  point,  in 
Ae  History  Class,  about  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope ; and  it  was  said,  at  the  time,  by 
Dr.  Russell,  the  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  that  the  Poj^e  possessed  no  control  what- 
ever in  temporal  matters  in  tlieso  countries,  or  in  any  other  comitries,  at  present,  or  at  any 
tnne'.  He  held,  that  it  was  only  the  inere  power  that  was  given  to  him  by  the  monarchs 
themselves,  and  that  he  was  looked  up  to  by  them  as  an  arbitrator ; that  there  was  notliing 
inherent  in  himself,  and  nothing  delegated  to  him  by  Cluist. 

_ 13,  That  the  Pope  had  no  authority  over  the  consciences  of  Christians  in  civil  affairs  by 
■virtue  of  his  position? — None  whatever. 

14.  Did  you  receive  any  instructions  at  all  how  to  compose  a sermon  ? — ^Tliat  was  by 
private  study,  principally,  and  in  the  two  junior  years  by  Professor  Kelly,  the  Professor  of 
Relies  Lettres  and  Fi;ench 

nmomit  of  instruction  did  he  give  yon  on  that  subject? — He  told  us  merely  the 
ditierent  parts  of  a discourse,  and  how  a discourse  should  bo  anunged. 

2n2 
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16.  Was  that  applied  particularly  to  the  composition  of  a sermon? — ^Yes;  and  often  he 
gave  us  lectures  or  discourses  in  general. 

17.  How  many  lectures  did  he  give  you;  or  did  he  give  you  any  lectures,  the  whole  of 
wliich  were  specifically  applied  to  the  composing  of  a sermon? — He  mixed  the  lectures  up, 

18.  In  how  many  lectures  did  he  advert  to  that  subject? — He  used  to  lecture  for  an  hour 
evci'y  evening. 

ly.  In  how  many  of  those  lectures  did  he  advert  to  the  composition  of  a sermon  particu- 
larly?— Almost  in  every  one;  tliat  was  the  particular  aim  which  he  had  in  view. 

20.  You  mean  in  almost  all  his  locture.s,  or  in  'what  part  of  the  coui-se? — He  gives  no 
lectures  on  the  subject  except  in  the  humanity  and  rhetoric  years. 

21.  Do  you  mean  tliat  in  every  lecture  he  delivered,  he  spoke  to  you  about  sennons?— 
i^Iostl  V ; he  used  to  bring  them  in  indirectly  when  he  lectured ; sometimes  he  did  not 
lecture  at  all ; he  used  to  call  up  persons  upon  the  suljject  on  which  he  had  lectured  on  a 

■ funner  evening.  When  he  gave  a prelection  he  referred  in  this  manner ; and  at  other  times 
he  gave  a catechetical  lecture. 

22.  WJien  he  gave  a prelection,  and  delivered  it  orally  to  the  students,  did  he,  in  every 
case,  speak  to  you  about  the  compo.sition  of  sermons? — Yes;  he  might  not  exactly  inentiou 
a .sermon,  but  the  object  he  had  ui  view  was  evident  from  the  subject  of  the  lecture. 

23.  .During  those  two  years  how  many  exercises  did  you  write  ? — We  had  a great  number 
of  exorcises  in  essay  writing. 

24.  How  many  did  you  yomvself  write? — That  depended  upon  a person’s  assiduity. 

25.  IIow  many  did  you  write  ? — I wrote  about  six  or  seven ; I cannot  say  exactly.  Durintr 
the  first  year  I was  only  making  })i'cparations  for  the  second  year.  I applied  mvself  alto- 
gether to  the  theory  of  writing,  and  the  second  year  I put  that  theory  into  practice  as  well 
as  I could. 

26.  Did  you  compose  all  your  exercises  yourself  ? — Yes. 

27.  In  your  I’ccrcatious  do  you  habitually  associate  with  those  from  your  own  diocese? — Yes. 

28.  Is  it  understood,  generally,  that  that  is  expected  of  the  students  ? — You  may  associate 
witli  any  person.s  you  wish. 

29.  After  dinner  is  there  any  particular  rule  about  it? — There  is  no  particular  inle. 
'.rhere  is  a custom,  generally,  that  the  students  of  the  different  dioceses  go  together,  for 
they  know  each  other  best,  I suppose;  they  sit  together  after  dinner  for  some  time,  and 
talk,  and  then  go  out  to  their  recreations.  If  they  take  recreations  in  the  field,  or  in  the 
ball-courts,  they  ai’e  mixed  up  with  all  jiartics. 

30.  You  never  heard  that  it  was  rather  expected  that  those  from  tlie  same  dioceses  should 
associate  together,  ajid  that  it  would  he  rather  disajiproved  of  if  they  did  not  do  so  after 
meals  ? — It  all  depends  upon  the  students  them.selves.  There  is  a custom  that  they  generally 
walk  together,  and  ]>evhaps  it  would  bo  thought  odd  if  they  did  not. 

31.  Is  it  understood  that  they  ought  to  walk  together  at  certain  times  of  the  day? — Yes. 

32.  At  M'hat  time  of  the  day  in  particular? — After  dinner. 

33.  When  in  the  junior  house,  did  the  Dean  give  you  instructions  upon  matters  of  duty 
ini'eligion? — Yes. 

34.  That  was  given  at  periods  assigned  for  prayer  and  religious  exercises,  was  it  not? — Yes. 

35.  Was  it  always  done,  or  was  it  sometimes  omitted  on  those  days? — ^Yes,  it -was  some- 
times omitted  throngU  the  occasional  illness  of  the  superior. 

36.  You  refer  to  Dean  Gaffney,  do  you  not? — Yes. 

37.  Wlicji  he  ^^•as  ill  did  anybody  else  give  instraction  in  liis  place? — Sometimes  they 
• used;  thei.'e  is  no  jiarticular  dean.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  one  of  the  deans  to  give  instruc- 
tions at  certain  times,  but  there  are  no  stated  times. 

38.  Did  aii}'body  give  instruction  except  Dr.  Gaffney  to  you? — Yes. 

39.  What  u'as  the  name  of  the  gentleman? — ^ilr.  Gunn. 

40.  Did  lie  precede  Dr.  Gaflhey? — Yes. 

41.  Did  any  of  the  other  deans  also  do  so? — Dr.  Lee  sometimes  did. 

42.  Was  that  during  Dr.  Gaffney’s  absence  on  the  Continent? — I think  it  was. 

43.  About  how  often  in  the  year  do  you  receive  those  instnictions  ? — There  are  no  stated 
times. 

44.  Do  you  receive  them  ten  times  or  twenty  times,  or  how  often  ? — I cannot  say  hoAV 
often ; that  (lc))emls  altogether  u]">on  the  will  of  the  superior ; there  is  no  rule  to  that  effect- 

4;).  "W  ill  a fortnight  j)ass  sometimes  without  your  receiving  such  instructions? — Yes. 

46. ^  A month  ? — Yes,  even  a month.  But  there  is  always  half  an  hour’s  meditation  in  tlie 
morning^  wliich  is,  generally,  as  good  as  any  lecture  that  any  superior  could  give. 

47.  \\'ore  you  e\-cr  in  tlie  Infirmary? — Yes. 

48.  Can  you  steto  whotlier  the  attendance  there  was  satisfactory  to  you  or  not? — I h<ad 
nothing  particularly  to  complain  of. 

49.  What  was  the  matter  with  you? — I was  not  very  ill;  I was  very  seldom  in  it; 
generally  witli  a slight-cold,  or  something  of  that  sort. 

. part  of  the  building  do  you  occupy? — What  is  called  the  new  house. 
distinguish  betwx*en  the  new  buildings  and  the  new  house.  The  new  house  is  the  one  that 
was  built  b\’  the  President  before  the  grant. 

51.  Is  your  room  damp? — I think  where  I live  is  the  best  part  of  the  house.  I,  being  in 
one  of  the  senior  classes,  am  in  the  best  part. 

52.  Did  you  receive  a Bible  when  you  entered  the  College? — ^Tes. 

.53.  From  wliom? — From  the  Bursar. 

04.  Did  you  pay  for  it? — Yes. 
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55.  ■ Do  you  know  whetlicr  the  students  generally  have  Bibles  ? — They  all  possess  Bibles ; 
they  must  get  them  from  the  Bui-sai%  or  have  them  of  their  own. 

5C.  Do  you  know  of  any  students  having  obtained  them  from  the  Bursai*  recently  ? — I 
know  of  a great  number  having  obtained  them  recently. 

57.  What  parts  of  Scripture  have  you  read  since  you  have  been  in  the  College? — The 
Epistle  to  the  Romans, part  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  by  St.  Paul,  and  part  of  St.  James. 

- 5S.  Those,  I presume,  you  have  read  in  class? — Yes. 

59.  Have  you  readany  other  portion? — I have  read  other  portions  bymyselfbut  not  in  class. 

. 60.  Is  it  made  a part  of  your  private  meditations  or  private  study?— There  is  always  a 
cliapter  in  the  Bible  read  during  the  dinner. 

61.  Have  you  ever  read  the  Gospels  also? — I cannot  say  tliat  I have  read  them  all 
through ; I have  read  them  hei*e  and  there,  but  I cannot  say  that  I have  read  them  all. 

• 62.  Have  you  read  the  Epistles  also? — I cannot  say  that  I have;  I have  read  a good 
number  here  and  there. 

63.  Do  you  attend  pmyers  every  day? — Yes. 

64.  Do  you  read  the  Gospel  of  the  day  at  prayers  ? — No ; a meditation  is  given. 

65.  Is  that  on  the  Gospel? — It  is  on  the  religious  duties  of  a Christian. 

66.  Is  there  any  meditation  on  the  Gospel  of  the  day  ? — Sometimes ; we  always  have 
sermons  on  Sundays  on  the  Gospel  of  the  day.  The  students  themselves  jireach  sermons. 

67.  Have  you  preached  a sermon? — Yes. 

68.  How  often? — I have  preached  once. 

• 69.  Have  you  attended  Biblical  lectures? — Yes,  under  the  Vice-President. 

70.  Those  were  delivered  to  you  by  the  Professor  of  Sacred  Scripture,  were  they  not? — Yes. 

71.  Did  you  also  attend  lectures  upon  that  subject  from  Dr.  Whitehead  ? — ^Yes;  merely 
committing  to  memory  certain  portions  of  the  Bible,  and  giving  the  substance  of  the  chap- 
ters. Suppose,  for  instance,  he  ajipoints  throe  or  fom-  chapters,  on  Wednesdays  and  Satur- 
^lays,  for  each  day,  every  student  in  the  class  is  supposed  to  bo  able  to  give  the  substance  of 
those  tliree  chapters  when  called  upon  by  him. 

72.  How  long  were  you  receiving  those  instructions  from  Dr.  Whitehead? — He  was 
absent  for  one  year,  and  for  another  year  I was  receiving  thenr. 

73.  How  much  of  the  Bible  did  you  go  through  with  him  ? — I went  through  Deuteronomy. 

74.  How  much  did  you  go  though  with  the  Professor  of  Sacred  Scripture  ?— The  E])istle 
to  the  Romans,  part  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  by  St.  Paul,  and  a part  of  the 
Epistle  of  St.  James. 

75.  Was  that  all? — ^Yes;  b\it  we  wore  required  to  give  a verv  accurate  interpretation  of 
those  parts. 

76.  Have  you  ever  gone  through  the  Prophets? — Occasionally. 

77.  Have  you  gone  through  them  regularly  as  a system?— Not  yet;  but  I think,  this 
year,  in  our  course,  we  will  require  to  know  them;  they  occasionally  will  come  into  any 
dogmatic  treatise  on  theology.  We  have  them  where  they  prove  any  dogma  of  the 
Christian  dispensation. 

78.  Was  any  recommendation  made  to  you  to  pursue  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  for 
private  edification  ? — Yes. 

79.  In  what  way,  and  by  whom? — By  the  professors.  I heard  Dr.  Dixon,  when  he  was 
Professor  of  Scri2>tiu*e,  recommend  it.  I also  heard  Dr.  Gaffney  recommend  it  in  some  of 
';his  lectui'es. 

80.  That  the  Scriptures  should  be  read  for  the  private  edification  of  each  studejit? — ^Yos ; 
in  order  not  only  that  tliey  should  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  them,  to  make  tliem 
available  for  sermons,  but  also  for  their  own  edification. 

\Thc  Wit7iess  zvilhdrew^ 


Saturday,  22kd  October,  1853. 

The  Rev.  Patrick  Lavelle,  further  examined. 

1.  At  what  time  in  your  course  did  you  receive  instruction  on  the  commandment  in  the 
Decalogue  “ Non  Mmchaheris  ?” — Towards  the  end  of  the  fbrirth  year’s  divinity,  after 
Clulstraas. 

2.  Had  you  read  it  previously  to  that? — ^Never. 

3.  Was  it  postponed  to  tliat  period  intentionally,  or  was  it  by  the  accident  of  that  being 
the  year  in  rotation  in  which  the  Decalogrie  occuiTcd? — That  year,  I thinlc,  it  was  more  by 
accident.  I had  not  read,  it  jmeviously.  As  a general  rule,  discussions  upon  that  part  of  our 
course  are  reserved  for  the  end  of  the  course,  for  the  third  or  fourth  yeai-’s  divinity — it  is 
never  introduced  into  the  two  first  classes.  It  was  by  accident  I liaS  not  read  it  in  my 
third  year’s  divinity. 

_ 4.  In  wliat  ^Yay  is  tliat  question  brought  under  the  notice,  of  the  students? — Generally  it 
IS  introduced  by  the  prefiice — that  it  is  a matter  which  must  be  studied  with  the  greatest 
caution,  and  always  studied  after  a moral  preparation,  after  invoking  the  grace  and  assistance 
of  God.  I remember  distinctly  the  professor.  Dr.  O'Reilly,  from  whom  I received  instruc- 
tions on  that  subject,  perhaps  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  class  in  cautiousness,  directing 
us  how  to  study  the  matter,  cautioning  ns  jiarticularly  to  enter  into  the  study  of  the  subject 
Jitli  supernatm-al  preparation.  Ho  said  that,  of  course,  it  was  a matter  ^Yllic]l  all  divines 
discussed  with  the  greatest  reluctance ; but  as  it  must  be  discussed,  and  as  it  was  in  itself 
disagreeable,  it  must  be  discussed  in  the  most  unobjectipiuihle  way. 


21s?  October,  1853. 
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■ 5.  Wa.8  your  third  j'ear  yotir  last  year  of  the  course  ? — No ; my  fourth  year  of  divinity 
was  my  last  year  of  divinity.  _ 

6..  Then  how  did  it  happen  that  it  might  have  occurred  in  your  third  year . — I say  that 
the  discussion  on  the  precepts  of  the  Decalogue  must  have  formed  a portion  of  our  business 
during  my  third  year  by  another  arrangement  of  the  treatises. 

7.  Are  the  Commissioners  to  understand  you  to  say  that  the  particular  instructions  upon 
this  part  of  tho  Decalogue  would  have  occurred  in  the  third  year,  or  would  they  be  post- 
poned  to  tlic  end  of  the  course? — ^As  to  the  circumstance  of  their  being  decidedly  postponed 
from  the  tliird  year  to  the  fourth,  I cannot  say — I think  the  third  years  divines  have  not 
discussed  that,  I am  sui’e  the  first  and  second  year’s  dmnes  have  not. 

8.  Had  you  taken  deacons’  orders  before  you  engaged  in  it?— No;  sub-deacons’  orders. 

f).  If  a young  man  should  be  suddenly  called  into  the  mission  before  he  has  completed 

all  his  tlieological  courses,  would  special  instructions  he  given  in  that  department  to  him? — 
No ; the  students  are  never  interrogated  in  class  publicly ; and,  in  the  second  place,  they  are 
advised  to  study  the  matter  themselves  discreetly,  of  course  with  all  necessary  caution,  and 
particularly  with  no  view  to  curiosity,  hut  from  a sense  of  the  obligation. 

10.  Wlion  you  use  the  term  “ discuss,"  what  do  you  mean  by  it— do  you  mean  that  the 
students  engaged  in  a discussion,  or  that  it  was  the  subject  of  teaching  ?“I  meant  to  say 
that  wlien  they  were  engaged  in  the  matter  tlic  coiu'se  adopted  by  Dr.  0 Reilly  was  to  give^ 
or  dictate — that  is,  to  read  out  slowly  some  reflections  of  his  own  on  this  subject,  or  selected 
from  the  best  authors ; and  we  took  down  those  observations  of  his,  in  writing,  for  our  o^vn 
instruction  afterwards,  hut  he  never  interrogated  us  on  the  business  on  which  he  thus 
dictated 

11.  That  is  when  he  came  to  that  part  of  the  course? — Yes;  on  the  sixth  precept. 

- 12.  He  stated  the  matter  without  interrogation? — Yes;  liiinself,  witliout  interrogation. 

18.  Witliout  discussion? — ^Yes. 

14.  Will  you  have  tlie  goodness  to  read  and  translate  this  passage  in  Scavini,  at  page 457?— 

“ Thirdly ,Ut  nunquam  oinnino  materiam  lianc  evolvant,nisi  necessitate  compidsi ; tanto  minus 
de  oa  seeum  invicem  loquantur,  nisi  vera  adsit  et  iinpelle7is  necessitas,et  quod  fieri  potest  Latina 
semper  loqnela  utantur  cxcludentes  omnem  et  qualenieunque  imjiortunam  animi  euriositatem. 
Scientes  non  esse  necesse  ut  illico  tanto  cum  discrimine  universam  materiam  assequantur.’’ 
Tvandation — “Thirdly,  That  they  never  thoroughly  investigate  this  business,  if  not  obliged 
by  necessity ; and  much  less  converse  about  it  among  themselves,  without  a real  and  ui'gent 
necessity  for  so  doing,  and  as  far  as  possible  always  in  the  Latin  language,  setting  aside 
everything  bordering  on  curiosity,  and  keeping  in  mind  that  they  are  under  no  obligation 
of  at  once  mastering  the  entire  sirbjecfc  at  so  great  a risk.”  _ 

15.  Is  tliat  tho  spirit  in  which  this  subject  is  touched  upon  by  the  professor  when  it  is 
found  necessary  to  bring  it  under  the  notice  of  the  students  at  Maynooth  ? — Yes ; I thhik  I 
have  stated  that  already. 

{The  Witness  withdreia.']  . 


Mr.  Da7iiel  Slattery,  examined. 

• 1,  From  wliat  part  of  the  country  do  you  come? — ^From  the  county  of  Keny. 

2. .Whore  did  you  receive  your  preliminary  education? — Principally  in  the  town  of 
Ti'aleo. 

3.  At  a private  school? — Yes. 

4.  A day  school? — Yes. 

5.  What  was  the  coiu'se  of  study  there  pursued  ? — I read  what  might  be  considered  a very 
good  course  of  classics,  sitch  as  would  he  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  pass  in  classics  for  the 
second  class  of  humanity  in  Maynooth. 

(i.  Did  you  attain  tliat  class  at  Maynooth? — In  classics  I did,  hut  in  mathematical  science 
I was  found  wanting. 

.7.  Did  you  receive  any  English  education  at  Tralee? — Yes,  and  before  I went  to  Tralee, 
in  one  of  tlic  national  schools,  in  wMch  I was  for  a few  years.  I did  not  live  in  the  town  of 
Tralee — I lived  in  the  country,  six  miles  from  it. 

8.  Did  5'ou  pursue  imv  English  studies  when  at  Tralee? — Yes;  hut  I was  not  taught  in 
that  school — it  was  in  another  school  which  I sometimes  attended.  The  school  I attencled  at 
Tralee  was  devoted  exclusively  to  the  classics — it  was  conducted  by  a sizar  of  Trinitj 
Collca:e. 

!>.  Was  arithmetic  or  mathematics  taught? — ^Not  in  that  school. 

10.  Arc  you  charged  anything  for  the  medical  attendance  that  you  receive  in  the 
Golloge  ? — I suppose  the  Commissioners  are  awai’e  that  the  students  are  obliged,  on  enter* 
iijg,  to  pay  what  is  called  a deposit.  I paid  £11  18s.;  I believe  the.  fee  itself  is  not  so 
much,  hut  I got  some  bed  clothes.  I helieve  if  a student  do  not  take  the  tla^logicm 
tracts,  that  the  fixed  sum  is  about  £8  8.s.  I do  not  know  w'hether  any  part  of  that  is 
intended  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  medical  men — some  of  the  students  imagine  that  it  is  • 
I do  not  know  whether  it  is  or  not. 

n.  Is  there  any  statement  made  to  a student  on  coming  in,  when  he  makes  his  deposi , 
as  to  the  different  heads  under  which  that  money  is  payable? — There  is  no  statement  rnacle, 

12.  That  is  the  sum  asked  for? — Yes.  I believe  there  was  a regulation  made  last  June 
at  a meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  that  the  students  would  not  be  examined  even  or 
admission  until  they  paid  .that  sum.  For  the  last  few  years  the  superiors  were  not  very 
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rigid  in  exacting  that  sum ; so  that  sometimes  the  students  were  examined  before  the 
paTonent  of  it,  and  it  was  only  required  that  they  should  pay  it  in  a year,  or  two  years,  as 
the  circumstances  of  tlie  case  might  be ; but  last  June,  I have  understood  that  tlie  Board  of 
Trustees  made  a regulation  tliat  no  student  would  be  examined  until  he  had  paid  that 
deposit,  or  entrance  fee. 

13.  No  part  of  the  £20  that  you  receive  per  annum  is  subtracted  for  medical  assistance? 
^No ; not  from  those  who  receive  it. 

14.  You  receive  it  in  quarterly  payments,  do  you  not? — Yes.  I think  it  was  the  impres- 
sion of  the  majority  of  the  students  that  Government  had  provided  for  the  support  of  the 
doctors.  I do  not  know  whether  that  is  the  case  or  not. 

15.  You  speak  of  those  Avho  receive  the  £20  a year — how  do  you  understand  it  to  be 
limited? — I understand  it  to  be  limited  to  the  250  senior  students,  commencing  with’ 
the  seniors  of  the  fourth  year’s  Divinity  Class,  and  going  down,  I believe,  but  the  legal 
term  “ senior  students”  includes  merely  the  Dunboyne  students  We  understand  by  senior 
students  those  students  that  arc  commencing  with  the  four  year’s  Divinity  Class,  and  going 
down  to  the  third  and  second. 

16.  Were  you  ever  in  the  infomary  in  Maynooth? — I w'asin  the  infirmary;  though,  really, 
I was  not  a very  constant  visitor  there,  for  the  attractions  Avei’e  not  very  great,  and  Provi- 
dence blessed  me  with  a good  constitution. 

17.  What  was  the  general  opinion  entertained  by  tire  students  of  the  medical  attendance 
in  the  infirmary? — I would  sooner  speak  from  my  own  opinion  than  from  general  opinion. 
My  own  opinion  is,  that  the  attendance  is  not  the  best — by  no  means  good.  Looking  at  the 
material  stinictm'e  of  the  place,  the  Commissioners  are  aware  that  it  is  not  fit  at  all  for  the 
purpose. 

18.  What  defect  do  you  think  exists  in  the  attendance? — There  is  one,  which  is  i-athcr  a 
considerable  one — that  is,  occasional  irregularity — I mean,  as  to  the  hours  of  attenchince  of 
tire  physicians  in  ordinary  to  the  College.  These  are  two — one  is  arr  old  man,  and,  perhaps 
there  should  be  some  consideration  for  his  age.  I only  speak  of  the  fact : sometimes  the 
doctor  attends  at  half-past  eleven,  from  that  to  twelve ; at  other  times  there  is  irot  a doctor 
till  two,  or  half-past  one.  The  students  are  not  aware  which  of  the  two,  whether  the  father 
or  the  son  is  to  attend  on  a certain  day,  aird  they  must  remain  there  in  a crowded  room 
with  thirty  or  forty  students,  the  nurrrber  varying  rvitli  the  season  of  the  year,  at  a great  deal 
of  inconvenience;  and  when  the  second  class  comes  on  at  two  o’clock,  a student,  who  has 
spent  two  or  three  hom-s  there,  of  course,  cannot  be  preirared  for  the  second  class.  It 
might  happen  that  a student  who  wished  to  see  the  doctor  would  not  be  ill  enough  to  go  on 
tire  list,  and,  then,  if  ho  must  go  on  the  list  he  must  be  subjected  to  the  inspection  of  the 
superiors,  (avIucIi  is  not  at  all  times  a very  agreeable  thing  in  Maynooth),  or  attend  the  second 
class  unprepared.  I consider  that  an  inconvenience.  There  is  another  thing.  Besides  these 
doctors  Avho  ordinarily  attend,  I knoAV  that  the  custom  is,  that  a surgeon  from  Dublin  shall 
be  summoned  upon  any  difficult  case.  Dr.  Corrigan  attends  once  a month,  and  when  sent 
for.  A case  sometimes  occurs  that  requires  the  presence  of  a siu'geon,  and  that  surgeon 
does  not  attend.  I have  knoAvn  a case  of  that  myself,  in  Avhich  a fractured  limb  Avas  set  by 
Dr.  O’Kelly — I do  not  knoAV  avIucIa  of  them — some  two  years  ago,  and  I know  that  tliat  limb 
is  at  present  causing  considerable  pain  to  the  person. 

19.  Was  the  sm-geon  sent  for  on  that  occasion? — He  was  not. 

20.  WlAose  duty  is  it  to  send  for  the  siu*geon  ? — ^According  to  tlie  present  regime,  Dr. 
O'Kelly  must  send  for  the  surgeon.  The  student  must  go  to  Dr.  O’Kelly  and  state  his 
case,  and  it  depends  upon  Dr.  O’Kelly  to  send  for  the  surgeon  or  not.  Of  course  you  can 
go  to  tlie  superiors ; but  my  own  experience  of  them  is,  that  they  attach  considerably  more 
weight  to  the  opinion  of  Dr.  O’Kelly  than  to  any  statement  that  you  may  make ; so  that 
ultimately  you  have  no  appeal  from  Dr.  O’Kelly  to  the  surgeon,  and.  no  Avay  of  getting  the 
surgeon  unless  Dr.  O’Kelly  consents.  I have  knoAvn  two  cases,  and  I am  sui’e  if  Sm-geon 
Ellis  Avere  examined  he  could  testify  to  this  himself. 

21.  Does  Dr.  O’Kclly  listen  with  kindness  and  patience  to  every  statement  made  by  the 
students? — ^They  are  both  very  kind,  humane  gentlemen,  and  arc  willing,  I am  sure,  to 
listen  to  any  complaint.  It  is  impossible  that  they  Avould  not  be  sometimes  deceived.  It 
might  happen  sometimes  that  a strident  Avould  like  to  go  on  the  list,  if  he  liad  a cold  room, 
without  being  \-ery  ill — he  might  Avish  to  go  on  the  list  in  order  to  have  a fire  for  the 
ei'ening.  There  were  some  cases  that  happened  some  yeai-s  ago  Avhen  Dr.  O’Kclly’s  suspicions 
might  have  been  aroused  by  this ; and  oftentimes  he  would  not  put  a student  on  the  list,  and 
that  Avould  create  a prejudice  against  persons  by  the  fact  of  some  persons  having  gone  there 
without  a sufficient  cause. 

22.  You  Avould  feel  safer  and  more  satisfied  if  you  had  the  power  of  requesting  that  the 
surgeon  should  he  sent  for? — Yes.  I have  knoAvn  cases  in  Avhich  students  have  suffered 
considerable  inconvenience  by  not  liaAung  the  sm-geon ; and  I have  heard  that  Sm-geon  Ellis, 
when  he  Avas  sent  for  some  months  after  and  saw  one  case,  expressed  his  astonishment  that 
a surgeon  was  not  sent  for.  I can  testify  to  two  cases  of  fractured  limbs  myself 

23.  Which  were  set  by  Dr.  O’Kelly  without  the  assistance  of  a surgeon? — I do  not  know 
whether  he  set  it  or  not — he  set  about  it — but  I know  that  the  gentleman  within  the  last 
few  weeks  has  been  complaining. 

24.  He  has  been  complaining  that  the  sm-geon  was  not  called  in  at  the  time  ? — Yes. 

25.  Is  not  young  Mr.  O’Kelly  in  the  habit  of  setting  limbs  for  the  whole  countiy  round 
there? — I do  not  knOAv.  I am  veiy  little  acquainted  Avith  the  comitry  round. 
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28.  In  case  of  a serious  accidetit  of  that  kind,  as  for  instance,  a student  liaving  a limb  broken,, 
is  there  any  officer  of  the  College  as  distinguished  from  the  surgeon— tvho  is  not,  properly; 
speaking,  an  officer  of  the  College— to  whom  the  fact  is  reported,  and  who  comes  to  see  the- 
student,  and  decide  what  is  to  be  done,  or  must  he  wait  till  Dr.  0 Kelly  comes  to  the. 
infirmary  ?— Generally  speaking,  if  any  serions  accident  occurs,  the  matter  is  notified  to  one 
of  the  superiors,  and  it  scarcely  ever  happens  that  some  superior  does  not  attend  on  the 
spot ; then,  if  they  consider  tliat'  it  is  a serious  matter  I have  never  heard  that  they  did  not 
send’ for  Dr.  O’Kelly.  I am  sure  that  they  do  on  all  occasions  have  Dr.  O'Kelly;  and,  as  1 
said  before,  tliey  have  such  confidence  in  Dr.  O’Kelly  that  they  leave  the  decision  to  him. 
In  fact  it  is  left  to  him  entirelv  wliether  the  surgeon  is  to  be  sent  for. 

27.  If  a student  wished  to  come  to  Dublin  to  consult  a medical  man  could  he  do' so?— I 
know  the  case  of  a gentleman  who  asked  leave  to  come  to  Dublin,  and  was  refused.  I'have- 
given  the  Commissioners  what  I know  to  be  the  fact  myself  I am  sure  that  Surgeon  Ellis 
is  the  best  person  to  be  consulted  upon  these  mattens. 

30.  Have  you  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  tlie  Bursar  on  the  subject  of  complaints 
respecting  diet,  and  the  like  subjects?— Yes;  the  students  are  in  the  habit  of  electing  a few 
persons  minually  for  that  purpose,  and  for  other  purposes ; as,  in  every  community,  no 
individual  likes”  to  signalize  himself  unless  he  is  invested  with  a sort  of  i*eprosenfative 
capacity.  The  students  elect  a few  of  the  fourth  year’s  Divinity  Class  for  that  purpose ; and 
wlien  the  students  complain  of  theii-  cocoa  or  bread,  it  is  their  duty  to  go  to  the  Bursar.  I 
do  not  knoAV  that  si)eakiiig  to  him  has  any  groat  cfi'ect— sometimes  it  has,  and  at  other  times 
it  has  not. 

31.  Do  the  superiors  knmv  that  it  is  in  the  character  of  representatives  that  these  gentle-, 

men  fro  to  tlie  Bursar? — They  know  that  the  custom  has  been  long — perhaps  before  their 
own  existence — in  the  Oollogc,  of  having  such  a committee — it  matter^  little  what  the* 
name  is.  _ , . „ 

32.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  College,  known  to,  and  sanctioned  by  the  superiors — Yes, 
and  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  it  has  been  sanctioned  in  a very  solemn  way  by  the 
Board”  of  Trustees,  because  they  have  received  petitions  from  year  to  year  addi-essed,  by 
those  gentlemen  in  the  fourth ‘year's  Divinity  Chiss— they  are  always  addressed  by  those, 
six  or  seven  gentlemen. 

33.  How  are  those  gentleman  chosen? — By  ballot — that  has  been  the  custom — I cannot 
say  when  it  originated — we  say  it  has  been”  so  from  the  beginning  of  the  College.  The 
students  of  the  fourth  year’s  Divinity  Class,  at  some  convenient  time  at  the  begiiining  of  the 
year,  or  rather  towards  tlie  close  of  the  academic  year,  of  their  third  year’s  Divinity  Class 
(because  then  the  other  students  are  supposed,  civilly,  to  have  no  existence  in  the  house,  as 
they  arc  ordained  at  Pciitceost,  and  are  leaving  the  liouse)  assemble  together,  and  each 
student  goes  in,  and  he  writes  clown  six  names  on  a slip  of  paper,  and  places  them  in  a cap, 
and  it  is  Just  dctei'inined  in  that  way. 

34.  Do  the  junior  students  in  the” junior  house  take  any  part  in  this  election? — No  class 

hiis  anything  to  do  with  it  save  the  fourtli  year’s  Divinity  Class,  or  those  who  are  about  to 
be  so.  1 £ 

35.  You  spoke  of  not  knowing  many  acc[iiaiiitauces,  iii  consequence  of  tlie  custom  ot 
associatiiiv  in  dioceses ; will  you  explain  that  custom,  and  to  what  time  it  extends? — It 
extends  to  the  time  allotted  for  recreation  after  dinner. 

36.  Is  that  custom  considered  to  be  enforced  in  any  manner  by  the  College  authorities, 

or  is  it  perfectly  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  students  ? — ^It  being  a custom  for  those  persons, 
from  the  same  dioceses,  to  meet  together  after  dinner,  and  to  walk  together — that  custom  is 
looked  upon  as  binding  as  any  rule  on  the  establishment.  I know  that  a student,  who,  by 
even  an  accident,  would  not  be  able  to  meet  bis  diocesans,  ivould  feel  it  somewhat 
painful,  and  feel  it  his  duty  to  make  some  kind  of  apology  if  he  was  found  with  one  of 
another  diocese.  If  they  are  taking  anything  like  active  exercise  there  is  no  apology 
necessary;  but  after  supper,  or  after  broakfiist,  and  after  the  class  hour,  there  is  no  notice 
taken  of  it.  . . . , . 

37.  You  have  acted  as  monitor,  have  you  not? — No;  except  in  the  junior  house  in  the 

prayev-iiall.  I was  one  of  those  who  wore  called  upon  to  take  chai’gc  of  the  students  in  the 
.morning.  • t • r 

38.  ^Vould  the  monitors  suggest  to  any  gentleman  the  propriety  of  joining  Ins  diocesans 

if  they  saw  him  associating  with  one  of  another  diocese  after  dinner? — The  monitors  mtlie 
junior  house  are  quite  a distinct  race  of  beings.  In  tlie_  senior  bouse  we  regard  tlie  monitor 
as  notliing  more  than  any  other  student  in  the  establishment.  From  their  office  they  are 
looked  upon  as  having  no  more  authority  than  being  bound  to  report  students ; but  in  the 
iunior  liouse  the  monitors  are  invested  with,  I might  almost  s'ay,  the  dignity  of  the  dean  ; 
and  ill  the  junior  house  I would  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  some  of  the  monitors  would  speaK 
to  persons  going  from  their  oivn  dioceses — in  fact,  it  is  so  rarely  that  the  thing  would  occiu, 
that  I do  not  know  if  the  thing  has  over  happened.  I do  not  know  whether  a monitor  lias 
ever  actually  spoken  to  a per.soii.  I know  that  in  the  senior  house  they  would  not  do  it, 
but  in  the  iunior  house  they  would  consider  themselves  entitled  to  do  so,  and  no  notice 
would  be  taken  of  it.  _ 

39.  There  is  no  private  room  in  the  infinnary  where  tlie  doctor  can  see  the  yomig  me 
at  present?— No;  it  is  a very  bad  building ; it  is  not  fit  for  the  purpose  of  an  mfirmmy  at 
all : it  is  calculated  to  hasten  the  death  of  any  pensons  that  are  obliged  to  go  there.  -7 
are  very  few  .students  who  go  there  with  any  thing  like  a dangerous  complaint  who  u 
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but  they  have  bid  adieu  to  the  -world.  I have  known  cases  in  which  the  windows  have 
been  blown  in  on  a stormy  night,  and  a partion  of  the  roof  taken  off.  Tliere  is  no  place 
except  the  sitting-room  for  the  doctor  to  go.  The  students  complain  of  the  -w-ant  of  a 
reception-room  for  their  friends  when  they  come  to  the  College.  According  to  the  present 
state  of  things,  a student,  -when  he  has  a friend  coming  to  the  College,  has  no  room  to  take 
him  to  in  which  to  see  him  but  his  own,  where  oftentimes  there  is  no  great  accommodation 
for  strangers.  And  the  students  expected  that  now,  when  there  is  so  mucli  accommodation 
in  the  College,  and  when  tliere  are  so  many  vacant  rooms,  some  of  -which  could  be  very 
easily  converted  to  that  pm-pose  at  a very  trifling  expense,  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  -would 
have  given  them  a room  for  that  purpose.  Even  that  trifle  adds  a little  to  the  feud  that 
already  exists. 

40.  Have  you  ever  applied  to  the  authorities  upon  that  subject? — Yes;  within  the  last 
few  days  we  have  applied  on  that  subject. 

41.  Ilad  you  never  applied  before? — No;  before  there  was  no  accommodation.  Until 
the  students  entered  into  the  new  buildings,  it  would  have  been  unreasonable  to  make 
such  apjilication. 

42.  Was  it  ever  suggested  to  the  authorities  that  the  students  would  rather  be  interro- 
gated separately  about  their  diseases,  than  be  asked  questions  in  the  presence  of  then-  friends  ? 
— I really  do  not  know. 

43.  Have  the  representatives  of  the  students  ever  suggested  to  the  deans  that  it  would 
be  more  agreeable  if  the  examination  took  place  not  in  the  presence  of  others  ? — I am  not 
aware  that  they  ever  have. 

44.  It  is  not  the  practice,  is  it,  at  present  for  the  medical  man  to  send  in  a report  to  the 
President  witlr  respect  to  who  are  in  the  infirmary,  and  what  their  complaints  ai'e  ? — It  is 
the  practice  of  the  medical  men  to  give  a list  of  names  to  some  one  of  the  superiors,  or  at 
least  to  the  steward,'who  gives  it  to  the  superiors. 

45.  Does  he  add  any  statement  as  to  the  nature  of  the  illness? — No. 

46.  Does  he  report  to  no  one  else  but  the  steward,  that  he  may  know  for  whom  he  is  to 
provide  dinner? — There  is  one  copy  of  tlie  sick-hst  given  to  the  steward,  and  another  taken 
by  the  steward  or  a clerk  to  the  superiore. 

47.  Do  you  mean  the  Bursar’s  clerk? — Yes. 

48.  The  infemarian  is  always  a student,  is  he  not? — ^Yes. 

49.  How  is  that  system  liked?  Would  the  students  prefer  having  some  one  else  in  his 
place  ? — I never  heard  the  students  complain  on  that  head.  I think  it  is  very  useful  that 
the  students  should  have  some  person  (if,  for  instance,  they  got  sick  at  night),  appointed 
by  the  superiors,  to  go  to  the  present  officer,  or  to  send  word  to  one  of  the  superiors,  and 
have  the  doctor  brought.  It  is  his  duty  to  preside  at  the  prayers  of  the  students  in  the 
infirmai-y,  and,  unless  they  are  confined  to  their  beds,  they  must  attend  every  morning  and 
evening.  It  was  for  that  purpose,  principally,  that  this  person  -was  appointed. 

50.  Are  you  hving  in  the  new  house  now,  or  tire  old  one  ? — The  new.  None  of  the 
students  selected  the  new  buildings  until  they  were  obliged  to  do  so.  The  fbm-th  year 
divines  selected  the  old  house.  They  had  their  selection  according  to  seniority,  and  I 
tliink  they  acted  very  prudently  in  that,  for  I do  not  know  of  any  student  in  the  new 
building  that  is  irot  complaining. 

51.  They  complain  of  the  damp  there,  do  they  not? — Yes,  orr  a stormy  day;  and  there  is 
no  ventilation  neither : you  cannot  open  your  rvindows  for  ventiratioir  orr  stormy  or  wet 
days.  Even  though  the  window's  are  closed,  the  ram  comes  in. 

52.  Do  the  wind  and  rain  come  in  tlrrough  the  windows  when  they  are  closed? — Yes; 
it  is  impossible  almost  to  fix  those  windows  on  that  plan  to  make  them  water-tight : certainly 
they  are  far  from  being  au'-tigbt. 

53.  Is  tlie  cold  of  the  chambers  of  the  students  complained  of? — ^The  cold  is  complained 
of  there,  because,  where  you  have  moisture  you  will  have  damp,  which  is  the  -worst  species 
of  cold  in  the  new  buildings.  In  the  other  parts  of  the  house  I do  not  know  tliat  tlie 
students  complain.  I think  the  rooms  in  the  other  parts  of  the  establishment  are  very 
comfortable. 

54.  Have  the  rooms  in  the  old  establishment  fire-places? — There  are  some  rooms  in  the 
oW  establishment  that  have,  but  not  generally.  In  what  -R'as  called  the  old  physic  house, 
the  front  house,  wdiere  the  chapel  is,  I believe  there, are  chimney  places,  but  they  have 
been  closed  up ; and  the  reason  why  I think  they  have  been  is  in  consequence  of  a petition 
sent  by  the  Dunboyne  students  to  the  Trustees  last  yeai’,  I should  think,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  them  those  rooms,  as  they  consider  that  then.’  present  rooms  are  too  small  -with  a fire 
in  them — indeed  they  are  very  small — and  tlie  Dunboyne  studente,  being  allo-wed  fires, 
■would  not  select  rooms  where  they  could  not  have  fires. 

55.  You  stated  that  Dr.  O’Kehy  examined  a student  witli  a view  to  ascertain  whether  he 
came  into  the  infirmary  to  avoid  the  cold  in  Ids  chamber,  or  fr-om  illness? — I do  not  know 
that  any  thing  I said  might  lead  tlie  Commission  to  think  that  he  actually  went  tlu-ough  a 
cross-examination.  All  I said,  I thinlc,  was,  that  Dr.  O’Kelly  might  be  led  to  suppose  tliat 

the  kind  sometimes  occurred.  I know  he  might  have  reason,  or  at  least  I know 
that  he  often  acted  as  if  he  had  reason,  to  suspect  that  students  sometimes  did  come  in 
auch  a way. 

56.  Will^you  state  to  the  Commissioners  whether  you  are  aware  that  there  exists  any 
genenu  desfre  on  the  part  of  the  students  to  get  into  the  infii-mary,  to  avoid  the  cold  of  their 
rooms.— -I  do  not  know.  They  would  like  to  avoid  the  cold;  but  I think  there  are  very 
ew  students  that  the  infirmary  has  any  attractions  for.  I am  sure  that  the  great  majority 
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22nJ  Ocieber,  18S3.  -would  endure  the  everities  of  any  winter  sooner  than  go  to  such  a place  as  that,  where  thev 
run  the  risk  of  catching  cold.  ^ 

Mr  D Slattery  students  think  that  the  state  of  the  rooms  in  the  ne-w  buildings  is  productive 

Diviiiity  Stud^t.  permanent  illness  to  them? — Yes;  and  it  is  quite  clear,  I think,  tliat  the  rooms  in  the 
State  of  new  build-  buildings  have  been  productive  of  most  injurious  effects  to  the  health  of  the  students 

ings.  — some  of  them.  During  the  last  winter  the  infirmary  was  crowded  by  students  fi.'ora  the 

new  buildings,  none  of  whom,  I am  sure,  went  there  with  anything  like  feigned  illness.  It 
is  impossible  that  a student  could  live  there  for  a few  months  -without  catching  cold.  The 
rooms  arc  exceedingly  damp,  the  rain  comes  in  freely  in  some  of  them ; they  have  no  shut- 
ters to  keep  out  the  -wind  or  cold, 

Trfo'tise  “De  Eccio-  58.  Have  you,  in  the  course  of  your  studies,  been  brought  to  the  study  of  the  work  of 
Dr.  Delahogue,  “De  Ecclesia?" — Yes;  and  I thuik  that  I can  claim  credit  for  ha-ving 
studied  that  pretty  accurately.  ® 

StofLSS'  f-  I was  reading  it  1 1, ad  tie  good 

^ fortune  of  having  Dr.  Orolly  as  professor.  Dr.  Crolly  is  a gentleman  who  clears  up  every 

difficulty  that  occurs  in  every  tract.  Indeed  all  the  professors  do ; hut  Dr.  Crolly  always 
exerts  himself  to  the  utmost  to  elucidate  every  difficult  and  intricate  question  that  occurs  in 
any  of  the  treatises  read  imder  him. 

60.  In  what  year  did  you  pass  through  that  course  under  him? — Dr.  Crolly,  until  lately 
was  professor  of  Second  Year’s  Theology.  At  the  time  that  Dr.  O’Reilly,  tlie  professor' 
joined  the  Jesuits,  there  was  a vacancy  occurred ; and  the  usual  formalities  prescribed  by 
the  Statutes  having  been  observed,  a public  competition  took  place  for  the  chair  that  became 
vacant.  Dr.  O’Reilly  was  the  fourth,  and  the  other  theologic^  professors  expected  that  they 
would  he  immediately  moved  up  in  regular  order.  I believe  the  Board  of  Trustees  thought 
it  would  interfere  with  the  course  of  studies  of  the  students  if  they  were  to  assent  to  a 
change  at  that  period  of  the  year,  as  it  would  be  considered  inconvenient,  when  engaged  in 
the  middle  of  a tract,  for  one  professor  to  leave  the  class,  and  another  to  come  in ; and  they 
entered  into  an  arrangement,  that  the  professors  should  not  leave  their  respective  classes 
until  Chi’istmas.  Since  then  we  touch  upon  distinct  business  entirely.  Dr.  Crolly,  conse- 
quently, was  my  jprofessor  during  that  year  until  Christmas,  during  the  entire  time  we  were 
reading  the  treatise  “De  Ecclesia.” 


61.  You  went  pretty  fully  tlirough  that  Treatise,  did  you  not? — Yes,  I think  so;  we  read 
all  those  propositions  that  now-a-days  are  worth  attending  to.  There  are  some  that  i-night 
have  caused  a great  detJ  of  noise  in  the  middle  ages,  but  which  now  are  very  little  attended 
to.  We  read  the  tract  as  it  is  generally  read  in  Catholic  schools  now-a-days. 

Teaching  fts  to  62.  Was  any  distinct  teaching  given  to  you  upon  the  question  of  allegiance? — \ do  not 

allegiance.  know  that  I ever  heard  the  question  broached  expressly  by  any  professor  in  class.  I think 

that  the  professors  in  Ma;pooth  imagine  that  we  are  all  acquainted  -with  the  doctrine  of 
Catholicity  upon  that  subject,  and  are,  consequently,  a-ware  that  every  Catholic  owes  alle- 
giance to  the  govemment  rmder  which  he  lives,  no  matter  what  form  that  government  may 
assume ; and  as  the  professors  in  theology  must  have  been  perfectly  aware  that  every  student 
swore  to  observe  that  allegiance,  and  that  none  of  them  expressly  wanted  to  bo  taught  their 
ELlinot  tadiing  ..  *0 

to  tlie  Pope’s  tern-  6o.  W as  there  any  teaching  upon  this  point — “ That  the  allegiance  which  they  owe  to 
poral  power.  the  Royal  Majesty  cimnot  he  relaxed  or  annulled  by  any  power  or  authority  whatsoever?” 

— I recollect  there  is  a proposition  in  Dr.  Delahogue’s  Treatise  under  that  head.  We,  in 
that  year,  owin^  to  there  being  a little  interruption  in  the  coui’se  of  studies,  in  consequence 
of  some  days  being  devoted  to  a public  competition  for  the  vacant  chair,  had  not  so  much 
time,  but  that  was  one  of  the  propositions  that  was  touched  upon,  hut  only  touched  upon, 
by  Dr.  Crolly.  He  did  not  call  the  students  in  class  upon  that  proposition.  I recollect  Dr. 
Crolly  teaching  what  almost  every  Catholic  theologian  now-a-days  teaches,  even  in  Rome — 
that  the  Pope  has  no  power,  direct  or  indirect,  to  interfere  with  the  temporal  concerns  of 
any  country,  in  any  part  of  the  globe.  I think,  so  far  as  I could  judge,  he  alluded  to  the 
opinions  held  by  Leibnitz,  and  some  others,  even  by  Protestant  writers,  that  the  power 
-which  was  claimed^hy  the  Popes,  and  which  was  recognized  in  the  middle  ages  by  nearly 
every  government  in  Europe,  -was  exerted  oftentimes  for  a very  beneficial  purpose,  in  sup- 
pressing seditions  and  tumults,  which  were  waged  incessantly  by  those  different  barons  and 
clnefs;  and  that'tliat  power  which  the  Pope  claimed  was  nearly  unifonnly  exercised  in 
strivi]-ig  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  people,  who  were  miserable  vassals 
of  the  barons  in  those  ages.  But  so  fiir  as  regards  the  present  state  of  affairs.  Dr  Crolly 
stated,  that  the  idea  of  allowing  such  a power  to  the  Popes  was  so  absurd,  that  it  -was 
-unworthy  of  the  attention  of  any  rational  man.  In  fact,  he  considered  it  maworthy  of  his 
attention  to  set  about  refuting  it  at  all.  J’he  power  lias  been  so  distinctly  denied  by  all  the 
Catholics  of  this  country,  and  by  tlie  bishops  at  different  times  (and  there  has  been  a cele- 
brated Treatise  written  on  it  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Doyle,  in  his  letter  to  Lord  Liverpool), 
that  no  Catholic  now  thinks  it  worth  his  while  to  trouble  himself  with  it.  So  far  from  its 
being  a Catholic  dogma,  no  Catholic  theologian  now  -vindicates  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Popes  to  interfere,  directly  or  indirectly,  unless  in  so  fax  as  spiritual  interests  are  concerned. 
Tliey  have  no  power  to  interfere  with  the  allegiance  of  any  subjecte,  or  power  to  absolve 
them,  No  professor  ever  recognized  it;  and,  on  the  contrary,  they  most  distinctly  and 
emphatically  deny  that  the  Pope  has  any  such  power. 

64.  Did  Dr.  Crolly  make  those  observations  at  the  time,  when,  in  consequence  of  the 
concursus,  the  matter  was  not  more  particularly  enlarged  upon? — Yes,  he  did;  that  -was 
the  period  at  which  I read  the  Treatise  “ De  Ecclesia  ” under  him.  In  fact,  I do  not  think 
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that  any  of  them  in  Maynooth.  go  fnrtlier  into  it ; and,  from  what  I have  heard,  the  other  22nd  October,  1853. 

professors  used  not  to  touch  upon  it  at  all,  because  they  considered  it  useless,  and  that  the  

students’  time  could  be  devoted  to  more  important  things  than  refuting  the  opinions  of  some  „ 
absurd  men  who  wrote  upon  this  matter,  the  opinions  being  now  rejected  by  almost  all  K^ilty^StudOTt. 
Catholics,  no  person  now-a-days  holding,  and  no  one  in  the  Roman  Colleges  ma.intainii7g^ 
the  right  of  the  Pope  in  that  manner. 

65.  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  a special  provision  in  the  Statutes,  which  ought  to  be  Teaching  as  to 
read  twice  a-year  publicly,  in  these  words : “ Let  the  Professor  of  Dogmatic  Theology  sti'e- 
nuously  exert  himself  to  impress  on  his  class,  that  the  allegiance  which  they  owe  to  the 
Royal  Majesty  cannot  be  relaxed  or  annulled  by  any  power  or  authority  whatsoever?” — 

I never  heard  of  that  Statute  previously  to  this  moment.  I know  that  the  practice  is  not 
such.  The  Statutes  were  made  for  a certain  end,  and  that  that  end  is  ahready  gained,  the 
law  ought  also  to  cease,  and  the  obligation  of  the  law.  There  is  no  necessity  &r  impressing 
such  a thing  at  all,  as  they  are  already  impressed  long  before  they  entered  the  College ; and 
it  would  be,  perhaps,  an  insult  to  the  feelings  of  those  persons,  wlio  took  the  oath  five  years 
ago,  now  to  set  about  telling  them  their  duties  on  the  matter.  It  would  be  an  insult  to  me 
to  tell  me  that,  five  years  after  I had  taken  tlie  oath ; and  the  state  of  public  opinion  is  quite 
different,  now  that  many  prejudices  arc  removed  regarding  the  opinions  of  Catholics ; and 
no  rational  man  would  attempt  to  impute  to  the  Catholics  doctrines,  which  a great  many 
well-disposed  men  did  in  1820.  No  man,  that  knows  anything  of  the  Catholics,  would 
attempt  to  say  that  the  Catholics  do  not  consider  themselves  bound  by  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

[The  Witness  withdrew.] 


Mr.  James  Flannelly  and  Mr.  Patrick  Hurley,  examined.  Mr.  Flaim’elly  and 

1,  (To  Mr.  FlanneUy.)  .From  what  part  of  the  country  do  you  come? — From  the  Diviui’t;^^ide’nts. 
diocese  of  Tuam. 

2.  FromwUtconntyJ-Mayo  , mSSS/S”* 

6.  Where  were  you  educated  before  you  entered  the  College  at  Maynooth? — Partly  in  Tuam. 

in  the  parish  wherein  I was  bom,  and  partly  in  St.  Jarlath’s  College,  Tuam.  My  native 
parish  is  Ballim’obe. 

4.  What  education  did  you  receive  in  Ballinrobe  ? — I was  prepared  to  pass  for  the  highest  His  education  pre-  ' 
class  of  humanity,  as  it  was  taught  in  St.  Jai-lath’s.  The  comrse  taught  then,  in  the  Humanity 
Class,  was  part  of  Homer,  a part  of  Livy,  Horace,  and  Juvenal,  Longinus,  Epictetus,  and  '• 

Tacitus. 


5.  Wlio  was  the  schoolmaster  at  Ballinrobe  ? — My  first  classical  teacher  was  a Mr.  Rooney,  At  Ballinrobe. 
and  tlie  next  a Mr.  Malone. 

6.  How  long  were  you  at  Ballinrobe  school? — ^There  tvere  a great  many  interruptions  in 
my  coiu’se  with  tliose  two  gentlemen.  I was  for  about  nine  months  with  the  latter  geaitle- 
man,  and,  I think,  about  two  and  a-half  years  with  the  other. 

7.  Were  you  taught  aidthmetic  at  Ballinrobe? — Yes. 

8.  Up  to  what  rule  in  arithmetic  were  you  taught  in  Ballinrobe? — I think  I was  taken 
over  the  whole  course  of  Voster’s  Arithmetic,  without  midertaking  any  other  business  than 
spelling,  reading,  and  writing. 

9.  Were  you  taught  fractions  and  decimals? — No  decimals  in  Voster. 

10.  But  in  Thompson’s? — Yes. 

11.  Were  you  taught  decimals  from  Thompson’s  book  in  Ballinrobe? — Yes. 

12.  Did  you  enter  into  the  highest  Humanity  Class  in  St.  Jarlath’s? — ^Yes. 

13.  Were  you  a boarder? — Yes;  an  ecclesiastical  boarder,  not  a lay  boarder. 

ik'  you  at  St.  Jarlath’s  College? — About  a year  and  five  months.  At  St.  Jarktli’s  Col- 

15.  Were  you  taught  arithmetic  at  St.  Jarlath’s  ? — I was  taught  the  science  of  arithmetic 
irom  Tyson's  Algebra. 

16.  Up  to  what  rule  ? — ^To  quadratic  equations. 

17.  So  that  you  could  solve  quadratic  equations  with  some  readiness? — Yes. 

18.  You  were  not  taught  conic  sections,  were  you? — ^No. 

p taught  any  books  of  Euclid? — Yes;  about  the  fifth  and  sixth  books  of  Euclid. 

Euclid.  I fell  in  about  the  middle  of  the  year. 

20.  Is  the  fifth  book  of  Euclid  read  in  St.  Jarlath’s  ? — ^No ; but  it  was  at  that  time. 

21.  Is  it  not  now  ? — I cannot  say ; but  I know  it  ceased  to  be  taught  the  following  year, 
or  the  TOurse  was  partially  changed  since  then,  to  make  it  more  prei>aratory  for  Maynooth. 

Harres  Geometry  became  the  class-book  in  Maynooth  also. 

22.  What  education  in  English  literature  had  you  received  in  St.  Jarlath’s? — We  were  English. 

^ English  composition,  and  to  account  for  it  grammatically  and.  rhetorically. 

' often  did  you  receive  such  instructions  ? — Twice  a week  we  were  taught  that 

might  translate  Greek  and  Latin  into  English,  and  we  were  taught  it  virtually  through- 
out the  whole  time.  J h 

IBooks  that  you  wore  obliged  to  read  while  at  St.  Jarlath’s? — Yes, 

Engtand^^  I ‘^as  obliged  to  read,  for  historical  purposes  principally,  the  history  of 

a-n^^T>  England  ? — No ; the  class-book  was  Goldsmith’s ; and  Goldsmith’s  Greece 

ana  Kome  were  read — those  for  classical  purposes. 
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26.  Were  there  any  English  hooks  that  you  were  obliged  to  read  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  a knowledge  of  the  English  language  ? — Yes ; Murray’s  lai-ge  English  Grammar, 
and  Biair's  Lectures  on  Elocution. 

27.  Were  you  taught  from  Blair’s  Lectures  in  St.  Jarlath’s? — Yes;  twice  a week. 

28.  Were  you  taught  any  logic  at  St.  Jarlath’s  ? — No ; because  the  Logic  Class  was  given 
up  just  in  my  time,  in  consequence  of  the  augmentation  of  the  Maynooth  grant. 

29.  In  what  class  did  you  enter  at  Maynooth? — I entered  for  the  second  Humanity 
Class,  called  also  the  Rhetoric  Class ; but  I was  made  to  begin  the  first  class. 

SO.  You  went  through  the  eight  years  at  Maynooth? — Yes. 

31.  Is  there  a rule  of  the  diocese  to  that  eftect? — There  was  at  that  time. 

32.  But  it  does  not  exist  now,  does  it? — There  have  been  some  departures  from  it. 

33.  May  a gentleman  fr'om  Tuam  now  enter  the  Physics  Class  if  he  is  sufficiently  pre- 
pared?— Perhaps  he  may  require  especial  permission  for  it;  but  there  have  been  instances 
of  gentlemen  entering  for  any  class  that  they  were  competent  to  enter. 

34.  Were  you  taught  any  French  at  St.  Jarlath's? — I was;  but  it  was  not  a principal 
class  there. 

35.  How  many  lessons  a week  did  you  learn  in  it? — There  was  a lesson  every  day,  but 
only  a short  one,  as  one  hour  was  devoted  to  five  or  six  things — geometry,  astronomy,  and 
algebra,  and  some  other  minute  things  that  I cannot  remember. 

36.  So  that  the  French  was  not  taught  in  a manner  to  be  of  much  use  to  you? — It  was 
taught  by  the  professor  of  science. 

37.  Did  you  understand  French  pretty  well  when  you  went  to  Maynooth'? — I did  not; 
I was  able  to  read  any  exercise  with  the  aid  of  a grammar  and  dictionary. 

38.  (To  Mr.  Hurley.) — ^What  county  do  you  come  from? — From  the  county  of  Clare,  in 
Munster. 

39.  At  what  school  were  you  educated  before  you  went  to  Maynooth? — In  my  native 
town  of  Killaloe,  conducted  tv  a classical  teacher  educated  at  Trinity  College. 

40.  What  was  his  name'? — Mr.  Toohey. 

41.  Was  it  a day  school  at  which  you  were  educated? — Yes. 

42.  How  many  scholars  attended  at  that  time? — On  the  average,  about  forty. 

43.  Was  tliat  the  only  school  tlrat  you  attended? — I attended  other  schools  when  a boy; 
I entered  Maynooth  very  young. 

44.  But  -was  that  the  only  classical  school  that  you  attended  ? — ^No ; I commenced  the  ele- 
ments of  I.iatin  and  Greek  with  another  master,  but  I was  about  tliree  years  going  to  school 
with  Mr.  Toohey. 

45.  Did  your  family  live  near  to  the  towm  of  Killaloe  ? — In  the  town  of  Killaloe. 

46.  All  those  thirty  or  forty  students  were  day  scholars,  were  they? — Yes;  fr-om  the  town 
and  about. 

47.  What  education  did  you  receive  in  the  Greek  language  at  Killaloe  ? what  books  did 
you  read? — I learned  all  the  usual  authors,  Lucian,  Zenophon,  Homer,  and  some  of  Epic- 
tetus, Demosthenes,  and  Longinus. 

48.  Did  you  read  any  of  the  New  Testament'? — Yes. 

49.  How  much  of  it? — I think  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew. 

50.  Not  the  Gospel  of  St.  John? — I think  not. 

51.  Did  you  receive  that  classical  education  with  the  intention  of  entering  Maynooth? — 
Yes. 

52.  Had  the  other  scholars  at  that  school  the  same  intention'? — Not  all;  some  liad  an 
intention  of  entering  other  professions. 

53.  Did  some  intend  to  enter  Trinity  College? — ^Yes. 

54.  Were  yoxr  taught  any  arithmetic  at  that  school  ? — No ; in  my  young  days  I learnt  the 
rudiments  of  arithmetic,  a little  of  practice,  short  accounts,  and  the  common  rule  of  three- 

55.  Were  you  taught  any  fractions? — Yes. 

.56.  Decimals? — Not  decimal  fractions — fi-actions  only  as  they  entered  into  the  nde  of 
practice. 

57.  No  vulgar  fractions  by  themselves? — ^No. 

58.  Did  yoxi  read  any  algebra'? — No. 

59.  Did  you  read  none  before  you  entered  the  College? — No. 

60.  In  -wliat  class  in  the  College  did  yon  enter  ? — I passed  for  the  Rhetoric  Class  in  classics, 
but  not  knowing  the  scientific  ]>art  required,  I was  put  ijito  the  first  class  of  humanity. 

61.  Were  you  taught  any  English,  specifically  as  such,  at  the  Killaloe  school? — Yes,  the 
three  histories  of  Greece,  Rome,  and  England — I think,  all  Goldsmith’s,  by  Pinnock.  • 

62.  Did  von  read  any  other  books  at  school? — No ; except  the  course  of  classics:  Juvenal, 
Horace,  and  Virgil. 

63.  Were  they  translated  into  English'? — Yes;  and  accounting  for  them  by  the  nxles  of 
pvo.sody  and  exercises  in  Latin. 

64.  Did  yoir  write  any  English  exercises  when  yoxx  were  at  school? — No ; not  exercises 
in  English  coinjiosition — no  essays. 

65.  Were  yon  taught  any  French  at  the  school? — I was,  hut  I neglected  it. 

66.  Have  you  ever  been  obliged  to  go  to  the  infirmary? — I have  been  there,  I believe, 
about  six  weeks  at  different  times. 

67.  Have  you  ever  suffered  from  any  serious  illness? — Yes,  once  or  twice,  hut  I was  very 
well  attended  to.  I cannot  complain  of  the  attendance  at  the  infirmary. 

68.  Vnuit  medical  man  attended  you? — Dr.  O’Kelly. 

69.  Have  you  been  in  the  infirmary? — ^Yes. 
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70.  Have  you  liad  any  serious  illness? — No ; colds. 

71.  Are  colds  very  prevalent  in  the  College? — Yes,  they  are. 

72.  Are  there  any  fevers? — ^No ; except  in  certain  times  of  the  year.  The  atmosphere  is 
believed  to  be  very  damp,  and  in  the  new  range  of  buildings  there  is  no  means  for  heating 
the  buildings  at  all. 

73.  Is  that  inconvenience  much  felt  by  the  students  in  their  rooms  ? — It  is ; even  in  mild 
weather  the  walls  have  been  quite  damp. 

74.  Do  you  live  in  the  new  buildings  ? — No. 

75.  Do  you  botli  live  in  the  old  buildings? — Yes. 

76.  Are  you  in  the  third  or  fourth  year  of  divmity? — We  are  both  in  the  fourth  year. 

77.  At  what  time  do  you  rise  in  the  morning  ? — Six  o’clock. 

78.  All  the  year  round  ? — ^No ; there  is  a change  made  in  the  summer  months,  perhaps, 
commencing  at  April,  in  order  to  prepare  for  the  summer  examinations,  then  we  get  up 
at  five. 

79.  Do  you  know  what  school  there  is  now  at  Killaloe — is  it  the  same  as  the  one  you 
attended? — ^I  do  not  think  it  is. 

80.  Is  there  - any  other  school  in  the  county  of  Clare? — Yes,  in  Ennis  there  is  a very 
respectable  school ; and  if  I were  studying  now  for  Maynooth,  I should  probably  go  there ; 
it  is  kept  by  Mr.  Ktzsimons;  a boai-ding  school. 

81.  Is  it  a day  school  too? — Yes. 

82.  That  is  in  the  county  to\vn? — Yes. 

83.  Is  there  any.  other  school  in  the  diocese? — I suppose  there  are  other  respectable 
schools,  at  least,  in  the  towns. 

84.  Classical  schools? — ^Yes.  * 

85.  In  what  town? — In  Nenagh,  which  is  in  the  diocese  of  Killaloe,  and  in  Kilrush, 
I think. 

86.  (To  Mr.  Flannelly) — Is  there  any  schools  now  at  Ballinrobe  ? — I think  there  is.  One 
of  the  gentlemen  already  mentioned,  Mr.  Rooney,  is  endeavouring  to  hold  a school  there 
still. 

87.  Has  the  school  declined? — I think  it  has. 

88.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  schools  in  the  diocese  ? — I am  not  very  certain.  I think 
there  should  be  a school  in  Castlebar  and  in  Westport,  a very  respectable  school. 

89.  You  are  not  aware  whether  there  is  or  not? — I am  not  certain,  but  I presume  there 
is,  because  persons  come  qualified  from  that  neighbourhood. 

90.  (To  Mr.  Hurley) — Is  there  anv  statement  that  you  wish  to  make  on  behalf  of  the 
students  on  any  point? — I would  fee!  delicate  in  making  any  statement  on  behalf  of  the 
students,  but  just  from  my  own  experience,  I will  state  how  I felt  myself.  I do  believe 
tliat  there  is,  to  some  extent,  a slight  discontent  and  dissatisfaction  among  the  students  with 
regard  to  very  minor  things,  and  one  of  the  causes  that  I attribute  it  to  is,  that  there  is  no 
fixed  tribunal  to  wliich  th^  students  can  refer  in  a case  of  this  kind.  The  Board  of  Trustees 
meet  twice  a year,  and  they  really  do  not  enter  into  the  minute  details  of  the  College  in 
order  to  remove  any  little  grievance.  Then,  if  the  students  aj)ply  to  the  President,  for 
instance,  with  regard  to  any  moral  wants  of  the  students  he  refers  them  to  the  Trustees ; 
and  as  to  the  physical  state  of  the  house,  if  the  students  go  to  the  bimsar  he  refers  them  to 
the  Board  of  Works,  which  is  looked  upon  as  a regular  myth  down  there,  and  from  this 
want  of  projier  authority,  from  year  to  year,  things  do  accumulate,  and  there  m'e  these  little 
causes  which  do  affect  the  convenience  of  the  honse 

91.  You  stated  something  with  respect  to  discipline,  did  you  not? — I do  think  that  there 
is  a perfection  of  discipline  that  is  not  equalled  in  any  other  College  in  the  world  for  so 
many;  there  is  that  solid  piety  and  virtue  in  the  honse  which  I do  not  think  exists  in  any 
otlier  place  in  the  world — that  is  my  own  conviction.  I wish  to  add  this  explanation,  that 
the  Board  meets  twice  a year,  and  when  the  students  have  a general  statement  to  make, 
they  leave  it  to  some  six  gentlemen,  called  a committee,  whom  they  select. 

92.  That  is  perfectly  well  known  to  the  College  authorities,  is  it  not? — Yes;  the  Boards 
cannot  he  addressed,  unless  by  some  persons  drawing  up  a statement. 

93.  The  fact  of  there  being  a Committee  is  known  to  the  authorities  of  the  College,  and 
to  the  'I'rustees? — ^Yes;  I do  not  know  whether  they  know'  it  by  that  name,  but  the  practice 
is  known  to  prevail. 

94.  You  think  that  the  dean  knows  perfectly  well  wdiat  day  an  election  takes  place,  and 
w-lio  is  elected? — I do  not  know’  that  he  knows  when,  hut  he  know's  right  well  that  those 
things  take  place,  because  some  of  the  deans  once  had  something  to  do  with  it.  There  is 
iio_  fixed  day,  hut  if  they  think  some  gentlemen  more  competent  than  others  to  dmv  up 
this  statement,  they  select  them.  That  system  of  election  by  ballot  is  to  avoid  any  personal 
altercation : it  is  considered  tlie  easiest  way  of  doing,  it,  and  pitching  upon  some  competent 
persons. 

95.  There  is  no  canvassing  of  the  students,  is  there  ? — ^No ; it  is  not  a thing  to  bo  can- ' 
vassed. — I wish  to  state  tliat  wc  do  not  come  here  to  make  any  complaint,  but  simply 
because  we  were  .summoned.  Our  business,  as  a Committee,  was  only  to  draw  up  a state- 
3Uent  to  the  Boards,  when  required. 

96.  You  mean  that  you  do  not  come  forward  to  make  any  statement  upon  this  subject  of 
complaint,  hut  you  come  in  obedience  to  a summons? — I do  not  come  forward  in  virtue  of 
beuig  a member  of  the  body  who  drew  up  the  statement  to  the  Boards : I come  forward 
now  to  explain  what  is  meant  by  the  Committee. 

97.  (To  Mr.  Flannelly.) — Di^  you  receive  any  specific  instruction  from  the  Professors  of 
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Dogmatic  Theology  on  the  subject  of  the  allegiance  due  to  Her  Majesty,  or  in  what  por- 
tion of  the  course  would  it  occur? — The  instruction  on  that  point  is  so  general,  that  I can- 
not call  it  specific.  I have  a general  impression  on  my  mind  that  I owe  allegiance  to  Her 
Majesty. 

98.  In  the  treatise  “De  Ecclesia”  would  the  same  question  occur? — It  comes  in  incidentally 
there  in  consequence  of  objections  and  imputations  made  against  the  Catholic  religion, 
saying  that  it  does  away  with  the  allegiance  of  the  subject  to  the  sovereigir.  It  is  discussed 
there  to  meet  that  objection. 

99.  What  has  been  the  doctrine  taught  at  Maynooth  on  that  point? — The  doctrine  is 
that  the  doctrine  imputed  to  Catholics  is  a misrepresentation,  or  a misapprehension,  or  a 
misunderstanding.  The  positive  doctrine  is,  that  every  subject  owes  allegiance  to  the  de 
facto  sovereign,  and  a fortiori  to  the  dejure  sovereign. 

100.  And  that  no  power  can  relax  that  obligation? — ^No,  until  the  party  violate  that  con- 
tract mter  se-  I camiot  remember  the  precise  words  or  the  precise  proposition. 

101.  Has  any  instruction  been  given  to  you  specifically  as  to  the  light  iu  which  you 
should  regard  the  various  Bulls  as  to  the  tx’eatment  of  heretics  ? — The  special  treatment 
of  that  belongs  to  Canon  Law,  a higher  business  than  oui*s,  professionally.  We  get  the 
general  principles  of  the  Catholic  doctrine,  and  under  these  we  get  sufficient  instruction  on 
tliat  point.  My  impression  is,  that  the  Church,  particularly  the  universal  Church,  does 
not  claim  power  to  prosecute,  as  a Church,  those  who  theologically  differ  from  it,  pro- 
vided they  do  not  misbolmve  politically.  Then  it  is  another  question.  If  they  oppose  the 
Church,  tlie  constitutional  Church,  (not  as  a Church,  but  as  a community),  can  oppose  them 
constitutionally,  if  the  Church  constitutionally  can  do  so. 

102.  Are  you  likely  to  be  a candidate  for  the  Dunboyne  Establishment? — I do  not 
think  I am,  or  that  there  is  any  great  chance  for  it.  I was  not  able  to  qualify  myself  in 
the  last  year’s  theology,  so  as  to  come  up  to  the  ideas  of  my  professors,  of  the  necessary 
qualification. 

103.  Was  that  from  ill  health? — ^Principally  from  ill  health. 

104.  Is  it  generally  considered  a desirable  tiling  to  be  elected  on  the  Dunboyne  Estab- 
lishment, or  do  the  students  prefer  being  called  into  the  dioceses  on  tlieir  missions?— The 
general  impression,  so  far  as  i can  testify  to  it,  is,  that  the  students  are  anxious  to  qualify 
themselves,  if  they  are  able ; but  then  there  is  another  drawback  against  it,  and  that  is, 
that  some  persons,  endeavouring  to  do  so— the  course  heing  so  long,  and  the  study  so 
severe — get  into  ill  health,  and  they  are  forced  to  give  up,  and  some  of  them  die. 

105.  But  they  ]u*efer  getting  on  to  the  Dunboyne  Establishment  to  going  on  the  mission 
at  once,  do  they  not? — Yes.  After  four  years’  theology  they  scarcely  know  any  thing 
more  than  just  the  right  mode  of  studying  it.  There  are  so  many  tracts,  and  so  muiffi 
collatci’al  business,  that  they  have  only  just  created  an  appetite  for  theology  at  the  end  of 
the  four  yeare,  which  they  gratify  on  the  Dunboyne  Establishment. 

106.  Was  this  proposition  maintained  at  Maynooth,  “ Clu’istus  Petro  et  successoribus 
ejus,”  &c.  ? — It  was  maintained. 

107.  You  are  awai*e  tliat  objections  have  been  made  to  that  proposition  by  some  ultra- 
montane wi-iters? — Yes,  I am. 

108.  You  are  aware,  are  you  not,  that  those  objections,  have  been  discussed  and  refuted 
by  Dr.  Deliihoguc? — ^Yes. 

109.  Those  views  are  entertained  by  all  the  professors,  are  they  not? — Yes. 

110.  Have  you  come  into  confeict,  in  your  class,  with  those  parts  of  the  tract  of  Bailly 
which  treat  of  offences  against  the  sixth  commandment,  “Non  Mfechaberis?” — 1 never 
opened  that  tract  at  all.  I read  a tract  on  the  decalogue  in  my  first  year’s  divinity.  We 
passed  over  the  sixth  precept  altogether,  as  a matter  fitted  to  be  treated  at  the  end  of  our 
■coui'se,  when  we  should  be  required  to  know  something  about  it. 

111.  Is  that  the  general  com-se  pursued? — ^Yes,  so  far  as  I know. 

112.  Was  that  instruction  given  in  class? — Yes,  we  were  recommended  to  do  so.  We 
got  some  general  instructions  upon  the  heinousness  of  a’imes,  but  with  regard  to  the  details 
required  we  were  recommended  to  pass  them  over  luitil  the  end  of  our  coui’se,  and  up  to 
this  time,  though  near  the  end  of  my  com-se,  I have  not  entered  into  it  yet.  Om-  present 
professor  told  ns,  at  the  opening  of  this  year,  that  he  would  make  his  own  observations 
upon  it,  and  tliat  he  would  not  examine  us  at  all.  The  only  other  alluslou  made  to  it  was 
in  the  last  ycai-’s  coui-se,  the  tract  being  on  penance.  The  professor  then  specially  recom- 
mended it,  saying  nothing  more  about  it,  except  justifying  the  teaching  of  it : he  only 
justified  the  teaching  of  it  by  Catholic  theologians  as  a dogmatic  question,  and  a clergyman 
knowing  it  as  for  a professor  of  any  other  science  to  learn  it,  however  revolting  to  their 
feelings. 

113.  Is  it  ultimately  taught  in  class,  or  is  it  left  to  private  reading? — I have  no  expe- 
rience of  its  being  studied  or  taught,  but  I was  told  at  the  beginning,  and  I expect  we  shall 
be  told  by  the  professor,  what  study  it  will  be  requisite  to  give  it  before  we  go  on  the 
mission. 

114.  Before  you  are  ordained?' — Yes. 

115.  Are  you  in  Deacon’s  Ordei-s? — ^Yes. 

116.  You  arc  not  in  Priest’s  Orders? — ^No. 

117.  (To  Mr.  Hurley.) — Have  you  in  your  studies  been  brought  into  contact  with  those 
treatises  which  deal  with  the  sins  committed  against  the  sixth  commandment? — ^It  does  come 
under  a com-se ; that  is,  the  matter  of  the  sixth  precept  does  come  under  the  theological 
course  of  Moral  Divinity,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  not  at  aU  a subject  of  importance  to 
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the  stndents;  it  is  never  entered  into.  I have  been  now  four  years  at  theology,  and  I have  zinS  October  185S 

never  met  any  thing  indelicate  in  those  books ; and  the  professors,  generally,  and  our  own  ’ 

sense  of  virtue,  make  us  postpone  the  study  of  those  matters  tiU  it  is  absolutely  required. 

I think  there  are  very  few  students  in  tire  house  that  scarcely  ever  enter  into  the  necessai-y 

indelicacies  of  the  subject.  Divinity  Students. 

118.  Is  it  ultimately  a matter  of  private  study,  or  of  advice  on  the  part  of  the  professor?  This  study  post- 
— Yes ; it  is  just  a matter  of  counsel  on  the  part  of  the  professor  to  postpone  this  study,  and  poued. 

not  to  enter  into  it  until  it  is  required  for  the  purposes  of  the  mission. 

119.  Ultimately,  when  it  is  requisite,  is  it  a matter  of  private  study  or  a matter  of  class 
teaching? — It  is  not  a matter  of  class  teaching.  We  expect  tliat  Dr.  Mm-ray  will,  tliis 
time,  give  some  lectures  in  as  prudent  and  cautious  a manner  as  he  can  for  our  future  con- 
duct on  the  mission ; but  we  never  enter  into  it  in  our  studies.  The  most  dehcate  student 
can  never  be  offended  or  hurt. 

120.  Are  you  in  orders? — Yes;  in  Holy  Orders,  In  Deacon’s  Orders. 

121.  Not  in  Priest’s  Orders  ? — No. 

122.  In  regard  to  the  question  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope,  you  have  been  taught  Temporal  power  of 
the  doctrines  of  Dr.  Delahogue  on  the  subject  ? — Yes ; it  has  been  sometime,  now.  I have 

not  a very  distinct  recollection  of  the  question,  but  I think,  upon  that,  as  to  the  doctrine 
taught  in  Maynooth,  it  is  an  exploded  question,  a thing  of  no  importance  at  all ; it  has  been 
altogether,  not  made  a question  of  any  importance  in  the  class.  My  o-wn  view  of  the  question  is 
— though  I do  not  look  upon  it  as  not  important — that  the  spintual  power  cannot  interfei-e 
in  a temporal  matter,  jure  divino,  and  has  no  right  to  interfere ; but,  as  to  entering  into  the 
thing,  I do  not  remember  distinctly  the  state  of  the  question ; but  it  is  not  a matter  of 
importance  in  the  class  business.  That  is  my  own  view  of  the  question.  I do  hold,  and 
believe,  that  the  Pope,  with  the  spiritual  authority,  has  no  right  to  interfere  in  temporal 
matters. 

123.  Directly  or  indirectly  ?— By  circumstances  it  may  be  indirectly,  but  not  as  theo- 
logians say,  jure  divino.  By  the  force  of  circumstances,  it  might  be  as  in  the  middle 
ages. 

124.  But,  under  present  circumstances,  what  is  your  opinion  ? — I beheve,  tlien,  that  the 
spiritual  authority  cannot  interfere  in  temporal  matters  by  any  right. 

125.  Not  in  such  a way  as  to  bind  the  conscience  ? — ^Not  in  such  a way  as  to  interfere 
with  sins. 

126.  Do  you  intend  to  be  a candidate  for  the  Dunboyne  Establishment? — ^No.  Dunboyne  Bstab- 

127.  Is  it  thought  to  be  an  advantage  to  be  a Dunboyne  student? — ^In  some  cases  it  is- 
but  I do  not  think  it  a great  desideratum  after  a long  course. 

128.  You  have  now  lour  years  instead  of  three'years  of  theology? — Yes. 

129.  At  the  end  of  the  four  years,  is  a young  man  pretty  well  exhausted  with  study? 

Yes ; especially  when  he  graduates  up  from  the  first  class  of  humanity. 

130.  Do  the  Dunboyne  students  remain  dming  the  whole  of  their  three  years,  or  do 
they  generally  go  away? — As  a general  rule,  they  do  remain  for  the  end  of  their  coiu’se,  but 
then  circumstances  intervene ; for  instance,  the  bishop  of  their  diocese  may  want  them  to 
fill  up  some  other  situation  in  some  other  seminary. 

131.  At  present  there  is  only  one  student  in  his  third  year? — ^Yes;  but  that  does  not  pro- 
ceed from  their  leaving  the  establishment;  it  is  a mere  lottery.  It  lias  happened  that  this 
year  diere  was  only  one  place  vacant,  not  because  they  left  it. 

132.  Is  there  any  other  matter  you  wish  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the  Commissioners  ? Matter.?  complamed 
—I  vdsh  to  be  allowed  to  state,  with  regard  to  the  fixtiures  of  the  house,  the  laying  out  of  “ College. 

me  walks,  and_  various  other  things,  we  are  under  the  impression  that  needless  expense  is 

meun-ed.  It  is  a matter  of  notoriety,  that  the  affairs  of  the  infirmary  could  be  conducted  State  of  infirmary. 

m a manner  much  more  satisfiictory  to  the  students.  I tliink  that  the  students  are  under 

the  impression,  that  their  convenience  is  not  always  sufficiently  consulted  by  the  superiors.  Convenience  of 

Md  that  there  are  many  little  things  in  the  economy  of  the  house  in  which  their  views  and  not  suffi- 

reelings  should  be  consulted.  consulted. 

133.  Are  there  any  matters  connected  with  your  recreation,  and  the  time  allowed  you,  Life  too  sedentary, 
can  at  all  reasonably  be  objected  to  ? — I think  it  is  rather  an  injury  to  be  too  sedentary, 

to  have  the  students  altogether  confined  to  study  and  to  class  for  three  hours  in  the  day, 

Mnsecutively,  that  is,  from  twelve  to  three.  There  are  two  hours  of  study  and  preparation 
tor  class,_class  immediately  follows,  and  in  five  minutes  they  go  into  dinner,  without  the 
opportunity  of  having  a single  breath  of  air. 

134.  Are  they  not  allowed  time  to  wash  tlieir  hands  before  dinner'? — No;  merely  five 
minutes  elapse  between  class  and  dinner. 

exercise  immediately  after  dinner? — Yes;  but  there  is  half  an  hour  Want  of  a little 
immediately  after  breakfast  allowed  for  preparing  for  the  first  class,  which  comes  exercise  before 
On  at  half-past  ten,  and  that  could  be  ver;^  usefuUy  transferred  to  half  an  hour  before  dinner, 

. ®oause  I tliink  that  the  time  before  the  first  class  is  so  short,  that  the  students  cannot  enter 
^ 0 a difficult  lesson;  and  I think,  that  if  an  hour  was  given  for  a run,  or  a wallc,  before 
*lmner,  it  would  he  very  useful. 

36.  When  does  the  half  hour  occur? — Brealdast  first  comes  off  at  nine,  it  takes  about  a 
q^ter  of  an  hour,  and  then  the  students  have  recreation  from  that  to  ten  ; the  hell  rings 
en  and  the  students  are  in  twenty-five  minutes — areally  this  half-hom:  is  not  so  important 
or  preparation  for  class,  they  can  only  give  a mere  look  over  the  business — and  I suggest 
la  this  half  hour  should  fce  taken  out  of  the  study  or  silence,  and  changed  for  half  an 
OMs  recreation  before  three,  that  is,  from  half-past  two  to  three. 
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137.  Wliat  is  tlie  longest  period  of  recreation,  consecutively,  wlncli  you  ai-e  allowed?.^ 
There  are  differences  always  in  the  distribution  of  the  honrs  of  Sunday  and  Wednesday; 
.but  on  the  days  of  the  week,  excepting  Wednesday  and  Snnday,  the  longest  period  of  recre- 
ation  is,  I should  say,  from  a quarter  to  four,  or  four,  to  five,  an  hour  and  a quarter.  On 
the  Sunday  or  Wednesday  evenings  the  recreation  after  dinner  is  longer,  generally,  fi-om 

138.  Are  there  any  days  on  which  tlie  students  are  allow’’ed  to  take  a public  walk? — The 
days  are  Wednesdays;  but  it  often  happens  that  Wednesday  is  wet,  and  the  following 
Wednesday  then  may  also  be  wet.  Then_  there  is  a rule  of  the  Board,  that  as  there  is  a 
fortnight  in  which  the  students  would  be  without  a walk,  they  shall  have  a walk  on  the  first 
fine  day  after  the  second  wet  Wednesday. 

[The  Witnesses  withdretoi] 


Monday,  24th  October,  1853. 

Mr.  Michael  O’Sullivan  examined. 

1.  What  class  did  you  enter  in  the  College  at  Maynooth?— The  second  Humanity  Class. 

2.  Inwluityear? — In  1844.  i rr^^^ 

3.  Where  liad  you  been  educated  before? — In  Henmare  and  Killarney. 

4 At  what  schools  there  ?— In  Kenmare  I was  educated  by  the  tutor  to  Mr.  Hickson,  Lord 
Lansdowne’s  ao-eiit,  who  was  allowed  to  teach  so  many  pupils  wdth  Mr.  Hickson^  children; 
and  in  Killarney  by  a Mr,  M‘Carthy,  who  taught  in  the  old  CoHege  where  Dr.  Sugi-ue 
educated  clergymen. 

5.  Were  clergymen  then  educated  there? — ^Not  then. 

6.  Was  it  then  a boarding  school?— Yes;  and  a day  school.  •,  ,,  v i 

7.  What  was  taught  there?— Classics,  English,  mathematics,  figures,  and  English 
composition. 

8.  It  was  not  an  ecclesiastical  seminai-y  ? — ^No. 

9.  Is  there  any  ecclesiastical  seminary  there  now  ? — ^No.  _ 

10.  Are  the  students  fi'om  the  county  of  Kerry  prepared  m voluntary  schools . les. 

11.  What  did  you  pay  there?— The  charge  for  the  day  scholars  was  four  guineas  a year. 

12.  What  was  the  charge  for  aboarder?— £27^.  , • , i o- 

13.  How  many  boarders  and  how  many  day  scholars  were  there  then  in  the  school . bix 

boarders  in  my  time,  and  about  thirty  day  scholars.  . 

14.  At  wliat  period  did  they  enter?— About  twelve,  thirteen,  and  fom-teeu,  and  they 

remained  to  about  seventeen  and  eighteen.  . , .. 

15.  What  age  were  you  when  you  entered?— About  thu’teen,  and  I remamed  there  two 
years. 

IG.  Asa  day  scholar? — ^Yes.  _ io 

17.  How  many  tutors  and  masters  were  there  in  the  school. — ihrec. 

18.  What  did  they  teach?— One  taught  English  and  mathematics; 
classics ; and  one  taught  French  to  any  person  who  chose  to  learn  it. 

19.  Did  you  learn  English? — Yes. 

20.  Did  you  learn  French  there  ? — No. 

21.  Does  that  school  exist  now? — ^No. 

22.  Is  there  any  school  now  in  Killarney? — I think  there  is. 

23.  Is  it  a boarding  or  a day  school? — I think  it  is  a day  school.  ^ 

24.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  school  in  the  diocese  I — ^Yes,  there  is 
Cahirciveen,  and  another  in  Tralee,  and  one  also  in_Ardfert,  I think.^^ 


; the  others  taught 


, classical  school  in 


zy.  now  many  exercises  uiu  you  wnte  ui  y ^ 

I cannot  say,  witli  any  thing  like  accuracy,  but  about  seven  or  eight  m each  year,  i ’ 

together  with  the  pieces  that  were  given  by  the  professor  for  some  hours  in  the  year;  tney 
may  vary,  perhaps  two  or  three  in  the  year.  , ■ c l r.,, 

26.  Is  that  in  class?— Yes,  about  seven,  I think,  during  each  year— t^t  is,  fourteen 
entirely  during  the  time  I studied  under  the  Professor  of  English  Composition.  _ 

27.  About  how  many  exercises  did  you  make  in  your  humanity  and  rhetoric  years  ui 
classics  ?— I should  say  about  fom-  or  five  in  the  humanity  year,  and,  perhaps,  about  the  same 
in  the  rhetoric  year.  I am  not  quite  certain. 

28.  Were  those  all  in  Latin? — ^No ; in  Gi’eek  and  in  Latin. 

29.  Did  you  make  any  exercises  in  English  composition  in  the  Engbsli  Class.— J-  Cuu. 

30.  How  many  sermons  have  you  preached  during  your  time?— Three:  two  beiore 

became  a Dunboyne  student,  and  one  after.  fvmnre 

31.  Have  you  much  leisui-e  as  a Dunboyne  student  for  private  reading?— les;  lai  muic 

than  if  I were  an  ordinary  student.  , . ^7.. 

32.  Should  you  have  time,  consistently  with  your  other  studies,  to  some  sMie  m <■ 
instruction  of  the  Humanity  Classes  ? — By  working,  of  course,  very  hard,  I tT„Tnanitv 
but  as  it  would  require  more  detailed  labour  and  accuracy  to  prepare  for  t e . v 
Class,  I think,  consistently  with  any  thing  like  fair  attention  to  the 

would  not  have  very  much  time.  By  working  harder  I might  have  time,  but 
devote  any  thing  like  attention  to  reading  English  works,  or  works  not  pertinent 


Dunbovne  business.  • i x in 

33.  What  is  the  absolute  attention  required  per  day  by  the  special  studies  u 


the 
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Dunboyne  Establishment? — The  absolute  attention  is  this — the  Dunboyne  students,  when 
they  are  ordered  to  prepare  upon  any  question,  study,  I should  say,  about  fi'\-e  or  six  hours 
a day  till  the  conference  comes  on,  and  they  generally  get  two  days  to  prepare.  They 
study,  I believe,  about  twelve  or  foui'teen  lioui-s  for  each  conference,  tlie  others  rlo  not  study 
so  bard;  but  all,  I should  think,  devote,  at  least,  three  or  four  hours  each  day,  so  as  to 
acquire  a lair  knowledge  of  the  subject,  though  not  so  accurately  as  those  who  are  required 
to  be  prepared  specially  for  the  conference. 

34.  Tlien  a certain  time  is  given  to  Hebrew,  is  there  not? — Yes;  that  ocem-s  only  once  a 
week,  but  the  language  is  so  difficult  that  it  requires  a good  deal  of  time. 

35.  Then,  you  have  ecclesiastical  history  to  study,  have  you  not? Yes-  and  canon  law. 

36.  Altogether  the  time  of  the  Dunboyne  students  is  prettv  well  filled’ up? Verv  well 

filled  up. 

37.  Still  you  have  some  leisure  for  your  own  private  studies  aiul  reading? Yes. 

38.  Is  a Dunboyne  studentship  generally  desired  among  the  students  ^I  should  say  it 
is  generally  desired  by  all  who  are  qualified  to  enter  on  it. 

39.  It  is  not  generally  thought,  at  the  end  of  the  usual  com-se,  that  the  health  and  spirits 

are  so  exhausted  as  not  to  make  the  students  desire  to  have  three  additional  years’  study? 

Not  generally  so. 

40.  Would  a Dunboyne  student  voluntarily  undertake  the  task  of  assisting  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  junior  classes  with  or  without  additional  remuneration? — I cannot  speak  for  the 
body ; but  I should  think  they  might  be  induced  to  undertake  the  task  if  they  were  well 
remunerated,  but  I know  it  would  be  very  severe  on  them. 

41.  In  the  course  of  private  reading  do  many  of  the  students  recur  to  classical  studies  or 
to  studies  connected  with  the  letirned  languages  generally,  independently  of  the  points 
absolutely  necessary  for  their  classes? — Generaliy  speaking,  thev  do  not. 

42.  Do  they  read  any  Greek  exce]3t  mere  references?— No';  except  mere  references  to 
Scri]3ture,  or  to  a }>assage  from  the  fiithers. 

43.  Do  any  of  the  students  take  up  the  study  of  the  fiithers  as  a regular  study  ?— No. 

44.  Is  any  special  instruction  given  upon  the  subject  of  the  limits  'between  the  temporal 
and  spiritual  power? — ^Yes;  the  professor  under  whom  I studied  the  Church  tract,  in  which 
this  question  occurs,  taught  expressly  that  the  Pope  had  no  temporal  power  whatei^er,  direct 
or  indirect,  over  any  temporal  sovereign, and  no  civil  or  temporal  jurisdiction  whatever ; 
that  Ids  power  was  solely  and  exclusively  spiritual.  He  maintained,  as  in  fact  all  tlieologians 
maintain  at  the  present  day,  that  the  supposition  of  temporal  sovereignty,  bclono'ing  to  the 
Pope,  is  purely  chimerical— there  is  no  authority  whatever  in  Scripture  fo°it,°andno 
theologian  holds  that  opinion  in  the  present  day. 

45.  You  would  hold,  would  you  not,  that  any  instruction  from  the  Pope,  upon  matters  not 

s))hitual,  would  not  have  a binding  effect  upon  the  conscience  of  a Roman  Catholic? Not 

the  least,  unless  connected  with  his  divine  mission. 

46.  What  doctrine  is  tauglit  respecting  the  sidritual  poiver  of  the  Church  over  heretics 
that  are  tolerated  by  the  State,  and  that  never  were  baptized  ivith  the  intention  of  belong- 
ing to  the  Roman  Catholic  Cimrch  ? — The  doctrine  taught  is,  that  the  Church  docs  not 
wish  to  exercise  any  jurisdiction  which  she  may  claim  over  such  persons. 

47.  Have  the  Dunboyne  students  any  room  for  the  reception  of  such  friends  as  mi^ht  call 

upon  them? — No  reception  room  whatever.  ° 

_ 48.  Have  they  no  private  room  except  their  bed-room? — ^No ; which  is  their  cvciy  room, 
sitting-room,  bed-room,  study,  and  every  thing. 

49.  ^Have  they  a room  for  joint  study  distinct  from  the  lecture-room? — No,  they  have 
not.  They  study  in  their  bed-roomS' — they  have  only  a conference  or  class-hall. 

50.  Have  you  no  room  corresponding  to  that  of  the  other  students  ? — No. 

51.  Would  there  be  any  objection  among  the  Dunboyne  students  to  have  one  common 
reading-room  comfortably^  furnished  for  themselves  in  which  they  could  deposit  their 
books? — They  would  feel  it  a great  advantage  if  they  had  a reading-room  contaiuinc  Good 
Englisli  works. 

52.  There  are  certain  _ parts  of  the  treatises  of  the  College  whidi  deal  with  the  sins 
committed  against  the  sixth  ]u'ecept — are  those  made  the  subject  of  public  lecture,  or  in 
wbat  way  are  they  treated  ? — The  professor,  himself,  is  in  the  habit  of  giving  one  lecture 
on  them,  and  he  uses  the  greatest  caution  and  circumspection  in  sjDeaking  of  the  matter  in 
consequence  of  the  nature  of  the  subject — ^but  the  students  arc  never  interrogated  upon  the 
matter  of  the  sixth  precept-.  They  are  furthermore  advised  to  be  most  cautious,  ]mrticularly 

tlieir_  inquiries  if  they  are  priests,  of  penitents  regarding  this  matter.  The  gi-eatest 
caution  IS  taken,  and  the  utmost  regal’d  for  the  delicacy  of  the  feelings  of  the  priest,  himself, 
*1  penitent  is  inculcated,  and  also  in  the  different  treatises  which  treat  of  the  matter ; 
ttiougii  the  treatises  may  enter  into  detailed  particulars  they  must  still  caution  them  to  be 
tbhig  like  accurate  inquiries  upon  the  subject. 

53.  In  any  part  of  your  course  was  any  advice  given  to  you  with  respect  to  not  reading 
t lat  matter  until  an  advanced  period  of  your  studies  ? — Yes ; I was  lectured  on  the  subject 
jy  two  professors.  Dr.  Crolly  and  Dr.  ilurray,  and  both  inculcated  the  necessity  of  defer- 

^ matter  till  the  end  of  the  course  when  it  would  be  necessary  to  do  so. 

Ke'  ^^°^y  Orders  ? — ^Yes ; Deacon’s  Ordei-s. 

55.  ^nce  when  have  you  been  so  ? — For  more  than  a year — nearly  two  years. 

^7  Dntiboyne  Establishment? — This  is' my  second  vear. 

I"  rvi  ^ obtain  Deacon’s  Orders? — After  my  third  year’s  divinity. 

0.  Did  you  receive  during  youi'  coiu’se  any  instruction  which  was  specifically  applied  to 

2p 
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the  composition  of  a sermon  ? — Yes ; when  I studied  English  composition  under  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Kelly,  part  of  his  instructions  were  specially  devoted  to  the  subject  of  the  composition 

of  sermons.  p i • o i.t  , 

59.  Did  you  receive  instruction  upon  that  subject  before  or  after  that  time  t— hJ  one  before 

or  after.  . i n 

60.  That  was  in  your  second  year?— In  my  first  and  second  year  m the  College. 

61.  How  much  of  his  course  did  he  devote  to  that  subject?— Not  very  much.  The 
instruction  might  have  lasted  for  about  a month. 

62.  How  many. lectui-es  had  you  on  that  subject?— About  twelve  or  thn-teen  in  each 
year.  There  are  only  four  or  five  lectures  in  English  composition  in  each  week,  so  that 
the  lectures  were  iiecessaiily  limited  in  consequence  of  the  fewness  of  the  classes. 

63.  How  many  lectures  were  given  on  that  specific  subject? — I thuik  about  twelve  or 

6A*^Did  they  include  any  other  subject  but  that?— No ; they  did  not  treat  of  any  other 
subject  but  that  whilst  it  was  under  discussion. 

65.  Did  that  instruction  apply  to  the  composition  of  sermons  generally,  or  generally  to 
the  structure  of  oral  discourses?— To  the  structure  of  sermons  generally. 

66.  That  was  the  only  period  at  which  you  received  such  instruction?-  The  only  period. 


[The  Witness  tcithdreiv.'] 


The  Eev.  Edward  Fagan  examined. 

1.  You  are  a Dunhoync  student,  are  you  not? — Yes. 

2.  Of  what  year  ? — Of  the  second  year. 

3.  Erom  what  diocese  did  you  come? — From  tlie  diocese  of  Meath. 

4 . Wltat  class  did  you  enter  at  Maynooth  ? — The  Logic  Class. 

5.  Where  were  you  educated  before  you  came  to  Maynooth? — I commenced  my  course 
of  classics  at  the  town  of  Oldcastle,  in  the  county  of  Meath. 

6.  At  what  school? — A school  that  was  conducted  there  by  a jierson  of  the  name  of 
Corbally.  After  romaiuing  there  for  about  three  or  four  months,  I went  to  a school  that 
was  then  being  conducted  by  a gentleman  of  the  name  of  Brady,  at  the  toum  of  Mountnu- 
gent,  in  the  county  of  Cavan.  I continued  there  for  the  space  of  fom-  years,  and  subse- 
quently I went  to ‘the  diocesan  seminary  in  the  town  of  Navan,  in  the  county  of  Meath.  I 
entered  the  first  class  of  rhetoric  there,  and  remained  there  for  two  years.  After  the  lapse 
of  two  years  I was  elected,  by  those  who  were  intrusted  with  the  management  of  the 
seminary,  as  a candidate  for  one  of  the  places  then  vacant  in  hlaynooth  for  the  diocese  of 
Meath.  I accordingly  went  to  Maynootli  that  following  September,  in  the  year  1846,  and 
I presented  myself  as  a candidate  for  the  Logic  Class,  and  succeeded. 

7 In  what  diocese  was  the  school  which  you  attended  in  the  county  of  Cavan  ? — In  the 
diocese  of  Kilmoi’e. 

8.  You  wore  there  for  four  years — was  it  a hoarding  school  or  a day  school? — A day 
school. 

9.  How  many  pupils  were  there  ? — I would  say  that  the  average  number,  while  I remained 
there,  was  about  forty. 

10.  What  was  taught  there? — The  classics  and  geometry. 

11.  And  English? — No  English. 

12.  What  did  you  read  there? — I read  nothing  but  classics,  and  a short  course  of 
goomotiy. 

13.  You  stated  that  you  were  at  a school  in  Cldcastle  about  four  months? — Yes. 

I I.  By  whom  was  it  kept? — It  was  a private  school,  conducted  by  a gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Corbally ; it  was  a day  school. 

15.  How  many  pupils  were  there? — About  twenty. 

16.  What  was  taught  there? — ^Nothing  but  the  classics.  I was  only  at  two  schools — at 
Mountnugent,  and  Oldcastle. 

17.  How  many  masters  were  there  at  Oldcastle? — Only  one. 

18.  How  many  masters  Avcrc  there  at  Mountnugent? — One. 

19.  You  did  not  learn  English  at  either  of  those  places,  did  you? — No. 

20.  Did  you  go  at  once  fi^m  Oldcastle  to  Mountnugent  ? — I should  say  tliat  I staid  for 
about  a month  or  five  weeks  before  going  to  Mountnugent. 

21.  How  old  were  you  when  you  went  to  Oldcastler — I tliink  about  eleven 

22.  Did  you  learn  English  any  where? — Yes,  at  my  own  native  place,  about  three  or 
four  miles  to  the  north  of  Castlepollard,  in  the  county  of  W^tmeath. 

23.  From  whom  did  you  learn  it  there? — ^At  a school  that  was  conducted  by  a gentleman 
of  the  name  of  O'Reilly. 

24.  Was  that  a private  school? — ^Yes. 

25.  Was  it  under  the  National  Board? — No. 

26.  How  many  masters  were  there  ? — Only  one. 

27.  How  long  were  you  there '? — I would  say  about  five  or  six  years. 

28.  Is  the  diocesan  seminary  at  Navan  still  in  existence  ? — Yes.  _ • j f 

29.  Wliat  professorahips  were  there  there  ? — Four.  The  coui’se  of  education  consisted  of 
French,  mathematics,  classics,  and  English  generally,  including  English  composition. 
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30.  Did  you  learn  logic  there? — There  was  a little  time  devoted,  during  the  course  of  24;/,  oauher,  iSoS. 

the  year,  to  reading  logic.  . ’ 

31.  How  many  teachers  were  there  there? — During  my  time  there,  there  were  two  or  , 

three  teachers  taken  from  amongst  the  students,  and  there  were  also  four  priests  teachers.  Bunboyne^smS”’ 

32.  About  seven  in  all  ? — Yes. 

33.  'Will  you  state  wliat  they  taught? — They  taught  classics.  The  president  taught  the  Te.K'hing  at  Karan 
first  class  of  rhetoric;  he  taught,  also,  tlie  first  class  of  French,  and  the  first  class  of  geography  semuiiiry. 

and  history.  The  vice-president  taught  the  English  course  of  studies — English  grammar, 
arithmetic,  and  also  geometry.  The  third  priest,  who  was  there  then,  taught  tlie  second 
class  of  rhetoric,  the  second  class  of  geography  and  history,  and  tlie  second  class  of  French. 

The  fourth  professor  amongst  the  priests  taught  the  third  class  of  rhetoric,  the  third  class 
of  history  and  geogi'aphy,  and  the  second  class  of  algebra.  Tliese  were  the  different  depart- 
ments presided  over  by  the  priests.  There  were  three  prefects  in  my  time  there,  and  the 
duties  which  one  had  to  discharge  were  principally  connected  with  the  accounts  of  the  house, 
and  he  also  taught  some  of  tlie  junior  classes  English.  The  second  prefect  m it  presided 
over  the  junior  classes  in  the  classical  department. 

34.  Assisting  the  professor  ? — No,  not  precisely ; it  was  a distinct  class  of  tliose  who  were 
commencing  the  classics. 

35.  Did  you  go  through  a coimse  of  English  during  the  whole  time  that  you  were  there?  No  time  dovc-.tcit 

—I  did  not  devote  any  time  at  all,  during  my  two  years  there,  to  the  study  of  English,  but  Eiiglisili  by 

enthcly  to  the  study  of  rhetoric,  including  the  classical  course.  vitniss. 

36.  Was  what  you  call  the  rhetoric  course  taught  all  at  the  same  time? — Yes,  includino- 

geometry  and  algebra.  * 

37.  You  were  not  taught  any  rhetoric,  properly  so  called,  such  as  the  structure  of  a dis- 
course, and  composition? — ^No. 

88.  When  you  say  rhetoric,  you  mean  the  highest  class  of  humanity,  do  you  not? 

Yes. 

39.  How  far  had  you  advanced  in  French  when  you  went  to  the  College  of  Maynooth?  Frencli. 

~ I was  reading  French  during  my  tAvo  years  there,  and  the  book  AA'liich  rprincinallv  read 

was  “ William  Tell.”  it.)' 

40.  Did  you  go  through  the  whole  of  it? — Very  nearly. 

41.  Was  that  the  ch\ss-book  used  iii  the  College  in  French? — It  Avas  a class-book  in  the 
class  that  I read  in. 

42.  You  had  not  read  English  composition  since  you  read  it  in  the  school  before  you 
vrent  to  Oldcastle  ? — I studied  it  in  the  College  of  Maynooth  in  the  year  allotted  to  it. 

43.  But  heforo  that  you  had  not  studied  it"? — No. 

44.  While  you  were  at  Maynooth  did  you  receive  any  instruction  in  the  composition  of  instructions  in 
a sermon? — I received  no  instruction  particularly  on  the  composition  of  sermons.  I received  composition  of  .a 
instructions,  in  a general  Avay,  from  the  professor  in  English  composition  there.  In  the  sennonatjraynooth 
course  of  his  lecture  he  might,  from  time  to  time,  refer  particularly  to  sermons — nothin o- 

more.  * ® 

regard  to  the  lectures  u]ton  ecclesiastical  liistory  Avhich  you  attended,  Avhat  Ecclesiastical 
period  did  those  lectures  embrace? — Dm-ing  the  year  allotted  for  the  study  of  natural  phi-  history. 

]oso])hy,  and  for  the  class  devoted  to  that  study,  there  arc  tAvo  hours  in  the  week  devoted 
to  ecclesiastical  history. 

_ 46.  Wliat  period  of  history  Avas  embraced  in  the  instruction  which  a’Ou  received  in  eccle- 
siastical history? — We  read,  generally,  from  the  third  or  fourth  century  ui>  to  the  sixteenth 
century,  I should  think. 

_ 47.  Did  you  go  through  tlie  Avliole  of  that  period,  ft-om  the  third  century  down  to  the 
sixteenth  century? — Yes. 

48.  How  much  of  the  Bible,  or  the  Testament,  did  you  go  over  in  tiie  lectm-e  upon  Scripture, 
bcripture  ?— -The  gospels  of  St.  MatthcAv  and  St.  Jolm  (tlmse  portions  of  them  that  are  read 

in  the  Imuse  in  the  Scripture  Class) ; the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the  HcbrcAvs,  to  the  Romans, 
to  the  Corinthians,  and  to  the  Galatians.  These,  I think,  are  the  aa'IioIc. 

49.  Did  you  attend  the  HebrcAv  Class  ? — I studied  Hebrew  during  last  week ; I studied  Hebrew-, 
none  during  my  ordinary  coui’se. 

_50,  Do  you  know  Avliether  the  school  at  Oldcastle  is  still  in  existence? — It  is  not  in 
existence. 

51.  Is  there  any  other  school  in  Oldcastle  noAV? — No  classical  school. 
o2.  Do  you  kiioAY  AA'hethcr  the  school  in  Mountnugent  is  still  in  existence  ? — It  is,  and 
the  same  master. 

53.  Is  it  still  attended  by  as  many  students  ?■ — I have  reason  to  think  that  the  averafre 

number  is  still  about  forty.  ' ® 

54.  Under  Avhora  did  you  study  those  parts  of  your  treatise  which  concern  the  relations  Tempona  itml 
etween  the  temporal  and  s])iritual  power  ? — I read  under  both  Dr.  hlurray  and  Dr.  sphitual  power. 

wrlaiilon,  as  a Duiiboyne  student. 

55.  Will  you  just  give  a general  outline  of  the  doctrine  professed  and  taught  ? It  is 

quite  certain  that  the  Chui-ch  does  not  recognise  the  Pope  as  being  possessed,  by  divine 
right,  Avith  any  direct  temporal  poAver,  or  poAA-er  Avhich  Avould  enable  him  to  interfere 
Meetly  m matters  of  a temporal  or  civil  nature.  Hence,  the  Pope  cannot,  by  force  of  ai-ius, 
or  any  such  means,  deprive  princes  of  their  kingdoms.  His  power  in  this  respect  regards 

oiely  spiritual  matters,  or  matters  Avhich  have  for  their  immediate  object  the  salvation 
souls.  With  regard  to  the  indirect  temporal  poAver  of  the  Pojie,  I believe  it  to  bo  the 
octrine  of  every  theologian  at  present  in  the  Church,  that  he  has  no  such  poAver.  But  a 

2y>  2 
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Temporal  and 
spiritual  power. 


Aiitliority  as  to  oath 
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.Dr.  Delaboffiie's 
proposition  regarding 
liiu  temporal  power. 


Supposition  of  scii- 
lenec  of  deposition 
Jit  present. 


Duty  in  tliat  case. 
Supposed  o.xcoin- 


Its  inv.alidity. 


difficulty  arises  here,  inasmuch  as'the  exercise  of  his  spiritual  power  is  sometimes  attended 
with  effects  of  a imrely  political  and  civil  nature.  For  example,  in  the  middle  ages  of  the 
Church,  the  Popes  did,  from  time  to  time,  in  virtue  of  their  spiritud  prerogative,  pronounce 
sentence  of  excommunication  against  Catholic  princes.  In  those  times  there  existed  a com- 
mon law,  and  which  was  universally  enforced  throughout  the  states  of  Europe,  that  when 
any  Catholic  prince  had  been  subjected  to  a sentence  of  excommunication,  he,  by  the  very 
fact,  forfeited  his  right  to  allegiance  on  the  part  of  his  subjects.  There  is  a temporal  effect 
consetjuent  upon  the  exercise  of  the  spiritual  power.  Then  a difficulty  arises — Does  that 
argue  in  the  Pope  the  exercise  of  any  temporal  power,  direct  or  indirect?  I say  that  I 
think  it  does  not,  because  the  temporal  effect  in  that  case  is  entirely  to  be  attributed  to  the 
common  constitutional  law  that  h:id  been  established;  and  universally  enforced  throughout 
all  the  states  of  Europe ; and  the  poumr  which  the  Po})e  exercised  merely^  gave  occasion  to 
the  enforceinoiit  of  this  law.  Witli  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  Popes  did,  from  time  to  time, 
during  the  middle  ages,  exercise  temporal  power  by  deposing  princes,  it  is  true  that  they 
did;  but  they  did  not  exercise  thi.s  ])Ower  as  a divine  right,  hut  as  a right  invested  in  them 
by  the  common  and  unanimous  consent  of  all  the  Catholic  princes  throughout  Europe  at 
the  time. 

5G.  At  the  ]U-csont  time,  according  to  what  you  are  taught  at  hlaynooth,  do  you  hold 
that  the  Po]>e  lias  any  power,  direct  or  indirect,  over  the  relation  between  the  subject  and 
the  sovereign? — I liolcl,  that  the  Pope  has  no  direct  or  indirect  power  with  regard  to  the 
relations  which  exist  between  the  soi'creign  and  the  subject. 

.57.  Do  you  <’Oiisider  that  he  has  any  power,  direct  or  indirect,  to  dissolve  the  obligation 
arising  from  the  oath  of  allegiance,  or  to  declare  that  the  obligation  lias  ceased? — The  Pope 
lias  not  tlie  ])ower  of  either  directly  or  indirectly  pronouncing  subjects  to  be  free  fi-om  their 
obligation  of  the  oath  of  allegiance;  but,  as  subjects,  in  toldng  the  oath  of  allegiance,  con- 
ti’act  serious  obligations  towards  their  sovereign — ^there  are  correlative  obligations  on  the 
]>urt  of  the  sovereign.  The  sovereign  is  hound,  in  administering  justice  to  his  subjects,  not 
to  infringe  on  an\-  of  the  precepts  of  the  divine  or  natural  law ; and,  according  to  the  com- 
mon uiulor.standing  once  prevalent  among  men,  on  the  fulfiment  of  those  obligations  on  the 
part  of  the  sovereign  must  depend  the  obligatioii  of  an  oath  of  allegiance  on  the  part  of  the 
suiiiects.  The  function  of  the  Pope,  in  this  matter,  then,  is,  that  £e  has  the  right  to  inter- 
jiret  the  divine  or  natural  law,  and  say  when  a sovereign  has  violated  any  of  his  obligations 
towards  his  subjects.  As  a consequence  upon  that,  it  would  follow  that  .the  subjects  would 
be  exem])ted  from  their  obligation,  although  the  Pope  has  no  direct  or  indirect  power  of 
setting  aside  that  obligiition.* 

Sb.  From  whom  ha^'c  you  derived  your  instruction,  pi'Incipally,  upon  these  matters ; have 
you  been  going  througli  thi.s  subject  liitelv? — I liave  been  studying  it  myself. 

59.  Have  you  been  lately  going  through  it  in  lectures? — No. 

GO.  Did  you,  in  your  lectures,  come  to  that  part  of  the  Tractatus  de  Ecclesia,  which  deals 
with  this  subject.  Dr.  Dclahogue’s  treatise,  De  Ecclesia? — Yes. 

Gl.  In  Dr.  Delahogue’s  treatise  there  is  this  proposition,  “Chrlstus  Petro  et  Successoribus 
ejus  aut  Ecclcsice  imllain  pmtestatem  rUreotain  vol  indirectam  in  regum  temporalia  proindeque 
isti  nuuquam  auctoritato  da^’inin  ctiam  in  directo  de  poni  ]>ossunt  aut  eorum  Sxibcliti  a fide 
et  obodientia  illis  deliita  eximi  ac  dispensari.”  Do  you  recollect  that  passage  having  been 
the  subject  of  the  teaching  of  any  professor  before  you  became  a Dunboyne  student? — I 
have  no  distinct  recollection  of  it. 

G2.  Have  you  read  that  treatise  since  you  have  been  a Dunboyne  student? — Yes. 

Go.  Have  von  no  recollection  of  that  passage? — I read  this  matter  since  I became  a 
Duiibfiyno  student,  and  the  docti'ine  which  I have  stated  regarding  the  power  of  the  Pope  is 
perfectly  rocondlablc  with  the  proposition  referred  to. 

G4.  This  is  a question  that  was  put  to  one  of  the  present  professors  at  the  College  of 
Maynooth : — “ Suppose  the  Pope  were  now  to  issue  a sentence  of  deposition  against  the  king, 
jiml  to  ])ublish  an  order  directing  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland  to  inculcate  upon 
the  peo])le  tliat  it  was  their  duty,  in  consequence  of  that  deposition,  to  withdraw  their 
allegiance  from  the  king;  which,  do  you  think,  would  he  the  duty  of  the  priests,  in  tliat 
cjise — to  ohey  the  Pope,  or  to  resist  him?”  If  that  professor  answered  in  these  words:— 
“ Should  the  Pope  issue  such  a sentence,  which  I am  confident  he  never  will,  I think  it 
would  be  their  duty  to  resist  him;”  is  that  the  doctiiiie  which  you  have  heard  taught  at 
Maynooth? — l\Iost  certainly:  thoPopc  is  not  empowered  to  issue  any  such  sentence. 

G5  Then  you  agree  that,  in  such  a case,  it  would  he  the  duty  of  a priest  to  disobey  such 
an  order  ? — Certainly,  it  would  be  his  duty. 

6G.  This  further  question  was  put,  “ Siqipose  the  Pope  were  to  threaten  the  clergy  with 
an  excommunication  if  they  did  not  obey  the  command  which  has  been  stated;  would  you 
conceive,  in  that  ease,  that  the  excoiiiinimicatioii  was  a lawful  or  unlawful  excommunica- 
tion?” and  the  answer  then  given  was,  “I  should  consider  the  excommunication  to  be 
unjust,  and  by  no  moans  obligatory,  or  of  any  force  whatever.”  Is  that  the  view  which 

* In  making  the  above  answer  (probably  owing  to  tlie  confusion  of  mind,  not  unnatural  in  the  circumstances 
in  wliicli  I jvjis  placed)  I referred  not  to  tlie  present  time,  (althougli  I now  perceive  that  this  particular  question 
did  coineniplate  the  present  time,)  but  to  the  middle  ages,  of  which  I had  been  speaking  in  my  previous  answer. 
Ilutd  in  my  inind,  chiefly,  the  case  of  Tope  Zacharia's  interference  in  the  succession  to  the  tlirone  of  France,  with 
regard  to  which  our  Jiistorians  hold,  that  by  the  oon.sent  of  the  nohles  of  France,  lie  was  recognized  jw  the 
judge  whether  or  not  the  king,  Childeric  III.,  had  duly  fulfilled  the  compact  between  the  subject  and  tlie 
sovereign.  Ilut  jts  these  principles  wore  purely  the  result  of  the  consent  of  the  nations  themseh-es,  and  not  of  the 
spiritual  jircrog.ative  of  the  Pope,  I,  of  course,  never  meant  to  apply  them  to  the  present  tiroes,  when  this  con- 
sent has  for  centuries  ceased  to  exist ; and  I conceived  that  I had  sufficiently  excluded  that  supposition  by  my 
previous  answer. 
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now  would  Tdg  taken  at  Maynooth,  or  would  you  take  that  view  ? — I do  believe  that  to  he 
the  doctrine  propounded  to  this  day  at  Maynooth.* 

67.  Is  that  the  doctrine  you  liave  been  taught  as  a Dunboyne  students — I have  not  read 
tliat  matter  of  excommunication  on  the  Dunboyne  Establishment. 

68.  Resisting  an  act  of  excommunication  lias  not  been  the  subject  of  direct  teaching  at 
Maynooth? — ^No.+ 

69  Do  you,  or  do  you  not,  hold  that  docti’ine,  that,  notwithstanding  excommunication, 
you  would  be  still  liound  to  adhere  to  youi-  allegiance  ? — Certainly,  I hold  that  I would. 

70.  Do  you  think  that  the  Pope’s  sentence  of  excoininnnication  would  or  would  not  have 
the  effect  of  terminating  your  allegiance  ? — It  would  not  have  the  slightest  eiiect  in  the  way 
of  terminating  my  obligation  of  allegiance. 

71.  Do  you  think  it  woidd  have  any  force  whatever? — I am  certain  it  would  not. 

72.  Suppose  the  Pope,  in  conseiiuenco  of  some  measure  adopted  by  the  Sovereign,  which 
the  Pope  thought  hostile  to  Catholic  interests — such  as  the  preference  of  a minister  notoriously 
opposed  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion — Avere  to  declare  that  the  Sovereign  had  forfeited 
the  allegiance  of  her  subjects,  and  ordered  the  priests  to  declare  that  to  the  people,  would 
the  priests  be  hound  to  obey  the  Pope  ? — Certainly  they  Avould  not  be  bound. 

\_The  Witness  mlhdrew.'] 


Tuesday,  25xn  Ociobee,  1853. 


The  Rev.  Charles  M^Auley,  examined. 


1.  Wlien  did  you  enter  the  College  at  Maynooth? — In  1847. 

2.  What  age  are  you? — Twenty-three. 

3.  Into  what  class  did  yon  outer  at  Maynooth  ? — The  Logic  Class. 

4.  What  position  do  you  hold  now? — 1'  am  a Dunboyne  student. 

5.  Of  what  year  ? — Of  the  first  year. 

6.  When  did  you  become  a Dunboyne  student? — In  July  last. 

7.  Wliere  were  you  educated  before  you  entered  Maynooth? — I was  educated  (I  lived 
with  my  parents)  at  a day  school,  for  the  fii’st  three  or  four  years,  in  Gleuarm,  in  tlie  county 
of  Antrim. 

8.  At  what  age  did  you  go  there  ? — I think  I was  about  ten  or  eleven. 

9.  What  Avas  taught  in  tliat  school  ? — The  usual  branches  of  English  education,  English 
grammar  and  composition,  Grecian,  Roman,  and  English  history,  geography,  and  also  a 
brief  outline  of  astronomy. 

10.  Were  you  taught  spelling? — Yes. 

11.  IIoAv  luiuiy  masters  Avere  there? — There  was  but  one. 

^ 12.  Hoav  many  pupils  were  there  ? — I can  scarcely  say  uoav.  It  Avas  a mixed  school. 
There  AA’cre  both  males  and  females  at  the  school. 

13.  Was  it  a national  school? — No,  it  Avas  conducted  by  a Presbyterian  clergyman. 

14.  Up  to  Avhat  age  do  the  pupils  continue  there? — There  Avere  some  pupils  there  who,  I 
suppose,  Avere  fifteen,  seventeen,  and  eighteen  years  of  age. 

15.  About  hoAv  many  Avere  there  altogetlier  both  male  and  female? — Atone  period  there 
Avere,  I think,  aboutforty,  including  both  males  and  females. 

16.  Were  there  more  males  than  females? — Yes. 

17.  Wliere  did  yon  go  to  after\A’ards  ? — I Avent  to  Downpatrick,  in  the  county  of  DoAvn,  ' 
and  I attended  a day  school  that  Avas  kept  by  a Protestant  clergyman,  tl'ie  Rev.  Jlr. 
Graham  ^ I was  a day  boy  there ; he  had  no  boarders.  I lived  Avith  my  uncle  Avho  was 
parish  priest  of  DoAvnpatrick. 

18.  Hoav  long  AA-ei-e  you  there? — A year  and  nine  months.  I studied  Latin  and  Greek 
there.  I had  commenced  classics  in  the  other  school  in  Gleuarm,  and  I commenced  Latin 
gi’aminar  at  Downpatrick,  and  studied  Latin,  Greek,  and  English  composition  again,  and 
geography. 

19.  Was  that  all  you  studied  ? — I believe  that  Avas  all. 

20.  Where  did  you  go  then? — To  the  diocesan  seminary  in  Belfast. 

21.  Hoav  long  Avere  you  there? — One  year. 

22.  What  were  you  taught  there? — I continued  my  studies  in  Greek  and  Latin,  mathe- 
matics, algebra,  and  geometry.  Then  I Avas  obliged  also,  as  the  other  students  Avlio  were 

foi’  Maynooth,  to  attend  certain  classes  in  the  English  department. 

■were  they? — English  grammar,  and  also  English  composition,  geography,  the 
use  of  the  globes,  and  astronomy. 

24.  Did  you  Avrite  any  exercises  in  English  composition  Avhile  you  Avere  there? — Yes. 

2o.  How  often  did  you  Avrite  thorn? — I tliink  for  a considerable  period  I wrote  an  essay 

an  exercise  once  a Aveek. 

97  corrected  by  the  master? — Yes. 

-7.  Was  every  exercise  of  each  student  corrected  by  the  master? — I think  so  He 
examned  them  all,  and  made  the  corrections  which  he  thought  necessary. 

8.  Did  he  explain  those  corrections  to  each  student? — He  did  generally.  We  were 
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called  up  together  in  the  class,  and  the  exercises  of  each  were  examined,  aud  corrections 
pointed  out  before  the  enthe  class. 

29.  How  many  were  there  in  a class  ? — There  were  fifteen  or  twenty  in  a class. 

30.  What  teachers,  and  of  what  branches  of  instruction,  were  there  in  that  seminary?— 
Greek  and  Latin  classics. 

31.  What  was  the  plait  of  the  seminary? — We  had  a dean  to  attend  to  the  domestic 
management  of  the  establishment,  then  there  were  two  priests  who  attended  to  the  classical 
and  mathematical  departments,  and  an  English  master  who  had  the  charge  of  the  English 
department. 

32.  Was  he  an  ecclesiastic? — No,  he  was  a layman.  Then  there  was  a French  teacher. 

33.  An  ecclesiastic? — No.  That  was  the  entire  body. 

34.  There  were  four  teachers  in  one  seminary? — Yes. 

3.5.  How  many  pupils  altogether  in  the  establishment? — The  largest  number  at  anytime 
during  the  year  I was  there  was  about  forty-five. 

36.  Were  they  all  boardem? — Yes;  I speak  of  boarders. 

37.  Were  there  any  day  scholars? — Yes;  I suppo.se  as  many  as  100  or  upwards  attended 
both  the  classical  and  English  departments.  Some  of  them  were  in  the  English  department 
alone,  and  others  studied  both  English  and  Latin. 

38.  Did  the  majority  study  English  alone? — I think  the  majority  of  the  day  hoys  did. 

39.  Were  the  hoarders  preparing  to  become  ecclesiastics? — Not  all;  I suppose  there  may 
have  been  twenty — more  than  that,  between  twenty  and  thirty,  who  were  preparing  for 
eccle.siastical  Colleges. 

40.  And  how  many  for  other  ]>urposes  ? — I suppose  about  ten  or  fifteen. 

41.  At  what  age  did  you  enter  that  seminary? — Between  sixteen  and  seventeen. 

42.  What  was  the  average  age  at  Avhich  pupils  entered  ? — Some  might  not  be  more  fhap 
ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  from  that  to  twenty,  perhaps  more  than  twenty. 

43.  Under  whose  superintendence  was  that  seminary  ? — It  was  under  the  pati’onage  of 
Dr.  Denvir. 

44.  What  diocese  is  it  in? — Down  and  Connor. 

4.6,  Up  to  A^hat  age  did  you  stay  there? — I was  between  seventeen  and  eighteen  when 
1 loft  it.  I was  there  only  one  year.  I entered  Majmooth  before  I was  eighteen. 

46.  Do  you  know  whether  the  seminary,  at  Belfast,  is  still  in  the  same  condition  and 
conducted  upon  the  same  plan  as  when  yoii  were  there? — I think  now  they  have  but  one 
clergyman.  There  were  two  professors  there  besides  the  dean,  who  was  a clergyman. 

47.  If  it  were  desired  to  assign  to  the  Dunboyne  students  any  share  in  the  tuition  of  the 
juiiio)*  classes  in  regard  to  classics,  should  you  consider  it  to  be  consistent  with  the  special 
duties  in  which  the  Dunboyne  students  are  now  engaged  ? — It  might  interfere,  perhaps,  -with 
their  own  studies,  either  the  studies  that  are  necessary  for  their  attendance  on  the  Dunboyne 
Class,  or  other  studies  to  Avhieh  they  might  apply  themselves  for  their  oAvn  improvement  in 
their  first  year  or  second  year  perhaps,  hiit  I clare  say  in  the  third  year  they  might  do  so. 

48.  If  they  wore  two  or  three  hours  a Aveck  so  employed  should  yoiA  conceive  that  that 
would  interfere  materially  Avith  your  OAvn  improvement? — I suppose  that  Avhile  they  would 
be  engaged  jircparing  classics  that  would  tend  considerably  to  their  OAvn  improvement ; but 
at  the  same  time  it  must  interfere,  at  least  it  Avould  occupy  a considerable  jJortion  of  their 
time. 

49.  If  the  knoAA'ledge  aa  IiIcIi  had  been  acquis'ed  in  the  junior  deiAartnient  were  kept  up 
through  the  senior  department,  the  abstraction  of  the  attention  Avould  be  very  little  more 
than  that  of  the  hour  actually  employed  in  tuition,  Avould  it? — Very  little  more,  I think. 

50.  It  is  very  much  the  jji’uctice,  is  it  not,  that  the  classical  studies  are  rather  dropped 
after  the  special  period  in  Avhich  they  are  jAursued  has  expired  ? — I think  it  is,  because  the 
other  studies  are  so  Avcighty  and  occuj>y  so  much  of  their  time,  particularly  their  theological 
studies,  and  also  their  studies  in  Scrij)ture  and  ecclesiastical  history.  These  ai’e  very 
Aveighty,  and  occupy  a great  portion  of  their  time,  and  I think  not  many  students  liave 
much  time  to  devote  to  the  classics,  or  some  of  those  branches  Avhich  they  may  have  studied 
in  the  earlier  portion  of  their  course. 

51.  If  a fair  scholai’ship  had  been  attained  prcA-iously  to  entering  the  course  of  theology, 
a very  small  amount  of  attention  given  from  time  to  time  Avould  retain,  and  even  improve, 
the  knoAA'ledge  acquired  ia])  to  that  period,  Avould  it  not?' — I suppose  it  Avould. 

52.  Did  you  also  j^ursue  your  iudejiendent  studies  Avhile  pursuing  those  specially  of  your 
classes  in  tlie  theological  department? — I may  say  that  the  only  portion  of  my  classical 
knowledge  avus  that  of  Latin  composition.  I used  to  dcA’ote  a little  time  to  Latin  compo- 
sition, occasionally,  during  the  courae  of  the  theological  studies. 

53.  Have  you  much  leisure  to  devote,  noAv  that  j'Oii  are  a Dunboyne  student,  to  subjects 
of  general  reading,  not  of  the  class,  but  as  connected  Avith  your  future  career  ? — This  is  my 
first  year  on  the  DunboA'Uo  Establishment ; for  the  last  three  Aveeks  of  it  ray  time  has  been 
very  much  occupied.  I Avas  obliged  to  lecture  to  one  of  the  classes  in  the  absence  of  one 
of  the  professors;  and,  altogether,  oui’  time  has  been  so  much  occupied,  that  I can  scarcely 
form  an  opinion  Iioav  much  time  I should  havo  remaining,  after  giA’ing  that  which  is  neces- 
sary for  tlio  studies  of  the  Dunboyne  Class. 

54.  Are  you  beginning  now  again  to  go  throAigh  the  same  treatises  which  you  had  gone 
through  in  your  previous  theological  course? — I think  the  only  treatise  which  we  Avill  read 
now  will  he  that  on  Avhich  Ave  are  engaged  at  present,  that  is  “ De  Deo  et  Divinis 
Attrihutis." 

55.  Is  that  Dr.  Delahoguo’sV — ^We  have  no  treatise  upon  that  point — no  class-hook,  at 
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present,  on  tHat  particular  treatise.  The  mode  of  conducting  the  studies  in  the  Dunboyne 
Class  is  this — the  professor  announces  a proposition,  and  we  read  and  study  that  proposition. 

56.  From  various  books  ? — Yes. 

57.  There  is  no  one  class-book? — At  present,  on  this  particular  subject,  we  have  no  one 
class-book. 

58.  Have  you  any  class-books  in  the  Dunboyne  Establishment,  except  on  the  canon  law  ? 
— I think  that  the  other  class-books,  used  by  the  other  theological  classes,  would  be  used 
over  again,  merely  as  a guide.  We  go  over  the  same  subject  more  fully. 

59.  You  have,  of  course,  stirdied  Dr.  Delahogue’s  Treatises? — Yes,  in  mv  first  year% 
studies  in  theology.  We  have  had  Dr.  Delahoguc’s  Treatises,  and  several  of  them  are  used 
in  the  course  of  om*  studies. 

60.  Do  you  remember  his  Treatise  “De  Ecclesia?” — Yes. 

61.  And  the  doctrine  which  he  lays  down  as  to  the  temporal  and  spiritual  power? — Yes, 
Ido. 

62.  Will  you  give  your  general  idea  of  the  doctiine  conveyed  in  that  treatise,  and  as  it 
is  taught  at  JMaynooth  ? — It  is  four-  years  ago  since  I studied  that  treatise.  The  particular 
proposition  in  wliich  that  docti-ine  is  contained  in  Dr.  Delahogue’s  Treatise  vras  not  formally 
gone  through  in  the  class,  as  the  other  propositions  in  the  treatise  were.  It  was  omitted ; 
and  I considered  at  the  time  that  it  was  omitted  in  such  a way,  as  to  imply  that  the 
doctrine  which  is  asserted  in  Dr.  Delahoguc’s  proposition,  was  the  doctrine  that  we  should 
follow.  We  did  not  go  into  that  subject  in  detail,  as  we  did  others ; and  die  professor  made 
some  observations  himself — I do  not  at  present  remember  what  they  were — but  I remember 
that  they  seemed  to  confirm  me  in  the  impression  that  the  Pope  had  no  power,  direct  or 
indirect,  as  to  the  temporal  rights  of  sovereigns. 

63.  Do  those  questions  come  under  consideration  much  in  the  course  of  your  studies, 
either  of  the  authority  of  the  Pope  or  the  Church  in  temporal  matters  ? — ^No ; the  doctrine 
of  the  power  of  the  Pope,  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual  power,  as  compared  witli  each  other, 
I can  scarcely  say  is  treated  of  formally  in  any  part  of  oui-  course.  I suppose  it  would  be 
in  that  Treatise  of  the  Church  that  it  would  be  ti’eated. 

64.  Then,  are  the  duties  of  priests,  with  regard  to  temporal  matters,  brought  under  dis- 
cussion in  any  particular  part  of  your  theological  course? — The  only  occasion  which  I 
recollect  at  present,  in  which  there  was  any  formal  allusion  to  the  .subject,  was  in  the  course 
of  the  past  year.  Dr.  Murraj',  the  professor  under  whom  I studied  last  year,  was  delivering 
some  lectui'cs  to  us,  about  the  close  of  the  year,  as  to  the  regulation  of  our  future  conduct 
on  the  mission ; and  I remember,  in  the  course  of  these  lectures,  he  alluded  to  the  subject  of 
the  interference  of  priests  in  politics  In  the  first  place,  he  told  us  that  as  the  right  of  votin<r 
altogether  was  a purely  temporal  matter,  no  priest  liad  a right  to  insist,  as  to  any  members 
of  his  flock,  upon  how  they  should  give  their  votes;  or  to  dictate  to  them,  or  insist  upon 
them  giving  up  their  opinions.  And  then,  I recollect,  he  alluded  very  strongly  to  the 
conduct  of  some  priests  about  pronouncing  tliat  the  voters  would,  in  certain  instances,  be 
guilty  of  sin,  unless  they  voted  in  such  and  such  a way ; and  he  said  that  that  doctrine  could 
not  he  admitted ; a,nd  he  explained  to  us  the  principles  on  which  he  maintained  that  voters 
would,  in  certain  instances,  he  perfectly  justified  in  giving  their  votes  to  persons  whose 
politics  did  not  agree  with  their  o-wn.  He  condemned,  in  very  strong  terms,  the  conduct 
of  some  priests,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  dictated  to  those  who  were  entrusted  to  their 
charge;  and  he  also  spoke  of  the  caution  wliich  all  priests  should  use  on  those  subjects,  and 
that  they  Lad  no  right  at  all  to  dictate,  or  use  their  authority  as  clergjTnen,  on  those 
subjects. 

65.  He  distinguished  between  their  rights  as  priests  and  their  rights  as  citizens ? — Yes; 
he  admitted  that,  as  citizens,  they  had  a right  to  their  opinions. 

66.  Have  you  ever  studied,  specially,  in  your  class,  the  question  of  the  mode  of  dealing 
with  hei-etics,  as  prescribed  under  the  teaching  of  the  Church  of  Rome  ? — I have  not  studied 
that  specially,  in  class,  under  any  professor ; hut  the  result  of  my  reading,  and  of  my  theo- 
logical studios  is,  that  tlie  Church  cannot  pimish  lieretics  with  temporal  penalties — the 
Qiurch  can  only  use  spiritual  arms — the  powers  -which,  we  believe,  are  vested  in  the  Clmrch 
of  pimishing  by^censure — of  merely  inflicting  ecclesiastical  censure.  We  disclaim  the  prin- 
ciple, that  faith  is  not  to  he  kept  with  heretics.  Those  censimes  do  not  release  persons  from 
civil  obligations. 

67.  Do  you  remember  the  occasion  on  which  you  took  the  oath  of  allosiance? — Yes; 
particularly  I remember  the  occasion  on  which  I took  the  oath. 

68.  A good  number  of  the  students  took  the  oath,  did  they  not  ?— Yes,  a large  number ; I 
could  not  say  how  many ; all  those,  I believe,  -who  entered  College  at  the  same  time  with  me. 

69.  Do  you  remember  repeating  the  oath  after  a person  -who  read  it  for  you? — I do. 

70.  Did  you.  observe  that  any  of  the  gentlemen,  in  taking  the  oath,  either  made  no 
answer,  or  omitted  any  part  of  the  oath,  as  it  was  read  to  you  by  the  clerk  ? — I remember 
none.  I know  that  I toolc  the  oath,  as  1 was  directed  at  the  time  to  take  it,  repeating  the 
words  that  -were  read,  and  doing  all  that  I was  directed  by,  I believe,  the  Clerk  of  the 
I eace ; taking  the  oath  according  to  all  the  forms  prescribed. 

71.  How  many  students  were  present  when  you  took  the  oath  ? — I suppose,  at  least,  there 
must  have  been  fifty  or  sixty. 

:^}  repeating  the  oath  together? — Yes,  as  well  as  I remember. 

'3.  Did  each  student  hold  a separate  volume  in  liis  own  Lind? — 1 think  that  three  or  four 
men  put  their  hands  on  the  book.  Each  liad  not  a separate  volume,  but  sometimes  three 
or  lour,  or  as  many  as  could  conveniently  put  their  hands  on  the  book. 
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I:i-«tnietinii  in 
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74.  Did  you  take  your  o\vn  volume  vitli  you  to  the  office  ? — We  tvere  directed  to  do  so. 
I do  not  remember,  at  present,  -wliother  I liad  my  own  volume  with  me  or  not ; but  I 
remember  there  -was  a sufficient  number  of  volumes  to  enable  all  the  persons  present  to  put 
their  hands  on  a volume. 

75.  Do  you  remember  whetlicr  it  struck  you,  at  the  time  the  oath  was  taken,  that  there 
was  any  variance  from  the  oath  on  tlie  part  of  those  whom  you  heard  repeating  it? — No,  it 
never  struck  me. 

76.  Did  you  sign  the  roll  at  the  time,  after  the  oath  was  taken? — ^I  signed  some  roll 
afterwards  in  the  College. 

77.  Before  you  went  to  the  College  did  you  sign  anything  in  the  Court,  or  in  any  adjoin- 
ing chamber? — I do  not  recollect;  but  I got  a certiticate,  which  I have  yet,  signed  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  Peace,  certifying  that  I have  taken  the  oath,  and  subscribed.  I think  where 
I subscribed  was  in  the  College. 

78.  You  subscribed  a book  in  the  College? — Yes,  I remember  that  I subscribed. 

79.  Do  you  remember  whether  any  instructions  were  given  to  you  by  the  President,  or 
dean,  or  any  other  authority,  Avith  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  oath,  before  you  went  to 
take  it? — I recollect  that  some  of  the  supcrioi-s,  I cannot  say  Avhether  it  was  the  President  or 
the  Junior  Dean,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gunn,  made  some  allusions  to  the  oath.  He  merely  explained 
something  about  the  obligations  of  the  oath ; and  told  us  that  Ave  Avere  to  take  the  oath  as 
it  was  laid  doAA-n — the  terms  of  the  oath — Avithoirt  any  cqAiirocation ; and  that  we  could 
have  no  difficulty  in  doing  so,  as  it  bad  been  approved  of  by  all  the  bishops  of  Ireland. 

80.  Do  A'ou  recollect  the  manner  in  Avhich  that  part  of  the  Treatises  of  the  College  which 
related  to'the  precept  ‘^Non  ttia’chctberis"  Avas  treated? — During  the  past  year,  the  last 
A'cur  of  our  theological  studies,  the  only  instructions  that  avc  received  upon  the  sixbject 
during  the  course  we  received  from  Dr.  MiuTay.  I had  ncA^er  studied  the  subject,  because 
the  professors  alA\-ays  recommended  us  not  to  study  those  subjects  till  avc  Avere  on  the  point 
of  commencing  onr  missionary  duties ; and  in  the  instructions  Avliich  Ave  received  from  him 
at  that  time,  he  dwelt  A'cry  earnestly  on  the  extreme  caution  Avliich  Ave  should  use  after- 
AA'ards  on  the  mission,  partienlarly  in  putting  interrogations;  and  also  he  pointed  out  very 
strongly  the  propriety  of  abstainijig  altogether  from  any  conA’-ersations  on  these  subjects 
among  ourselves,  either  Avith  the  members  of  the  same  class,  or  with  any  of  the  junior 
students. 

\The  Witness  withdrew.'] 


The  Rev.  Fatrick  O'Donnell,  examined. 

].  What  is  your  age? — I am  tAventy-fivc  years  of  age. 

2.  From  what  part  of  the  country  do  you  come? — From  the  county  of  Tipperary. 

3.  What  A\-as  your  previous  education  before  you  came  to  Maynooth? — In  the  early  part 
of  raA-  cdu<tation,  I was  educated  in  my  OAvn  native  parish  of  Golden,  and  the  adjoining 
toAvn  of  Cashel. 

4.  At  priA-ate  schools? — Yes. 

5. ’  Up  to  Avhat  age? — Up  to  the  age  of  sixteen. 

G.  Did  you  then  enter  into  the  College  of  Maynooth? — ^No ; at  sixteen  I entered  Thurles 
College. 

7.  That  is  a seminary,  is  it  not? — Yes. 

8.  Is  Thurles  College  exclusively  confined  to  the  education  of  students  for  the  ecclesias- 
tical state? — It  is  not. 

9.  Can  you  say  at  AA'hat  age  persons  are  admitted  into  Thurles  College? — ^I  do  not  laiow, 
jirecisely,  Avhether  there  is  a fixed  age,  but  I have  knoAvn  some  about  the  age  of  twelve 
admitted. 

10.  Do  they  remain  there  till  they  take  orders? — Some  do. 

11.  What  number  of  pupils  arc  usually  there? — In  my  time  there  Avere  sixty-four. 

12.  Sixty-four  boarders? — Yes,  besides  many  other  day  students. 

13.  Did  you  go  through  your  humanity  classics  in  that  college? — I read  some  classics 
before  I entered,  and  I read  for  one  year  in  the  first  class  of  humanity  in  Thurles  College. 
After  that  I read  logic,  and  metaphysics,  and  ethics,  for  a year,  and  another  year,  natural 
and  exiAorimental  philosophy  in  that  college. 

14.  Into  Avhat  class  did  you  enter  at  Majmooth? — I entered  into  the  first  yeai’’s  divinity 
at  Maynooth. 

15.  Had  you  any  instruction  in  English  in  Thurles  before  you  came  to  Maynooth? — Yes; 
I read  history  there  and  geography. 

16.  Were  there  exercises  in  composition? — No,  there  Avere  not;  in  Latin  and  French 
there  Avere. 

17.  You  did  not  read  English  there  ? — ^No,I  did  not;  I read  no  English  composition  there. 

18.  Is  that  college  still  going  on? — ^Yes. 

19.  With  regard  to  the  private  schools  which  you  attended,  are  they  still  going  on. 
One  of  them  is,  and  the  other  is  discontinued. 

20.  Was  that  altogether  a private  school? — Yes,  altogether.  The  Golden  school  is  gone, 
but  the  Cashel  school  is  still  in  existence. 

21.  As  a prh'ate  school  still? — ^Yes. 

22.  Were  yoxi  ever  at  a national  school? — I Avas  at  the  national  school  in  Thomastowii 
for  a A-ery  short  time,  Avlien  I Avas  a child. 

23.  You  arc  a Dunboyne  student? — I am. 
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24.  In  wliat  class  arc  you  ? — I am  entering  on  the  second  year. 

25.  Under  whom  did  you  study  in  the  theological  coui-se? — I studied  under  Mr,  Fiudong, 
and  Mr.  Crolly,  and  Dr.  Murray. 

26.  You  studied  theology  only  for  three  years  ?~Yes,  I liad  four  years,  hut  we  had  Dr. 
Muiray  for  two  years,  in  conseq^uence  of  a vacancy  tliat  occurred  in  the  senior  class 

27.  Did  you  read  Dr.  Delahogue’s  treatise,  “De  Ecclesw,”  in  vour  course?— Yes  I did 

28.  Did  j;ou  enter,  in  the  course  of  reading  it,  upon  the  questions  relating  to  the  tem- 
poral authority  ot  the  Church?— No ; I do  not  recollect  that  we  dwelt  upon  that  in  class  at 
all;  merely  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  was  -stated,  and  the  opinion  that  the  Pope  had  any 
direct  or  indirect  temporal  power  was  scouted  hy  the  professor : he  did  not  enter  into  the 
detiiils  of  it  at  all. 


29.  Did  he  state  that  this  opinion  had  ever  been  held? — I do  not  recollect  that  he  stated 
•ihat,  but  ho  supposed,  I imagine,  that  we  knew  it  was  held. 

30.  Your  teaching  generally  throughout  would  lead  you  to  that  conclusion  ?— Yes. 

\The  Witness  wilhdrete.'] 


35t/s  October,  18D3. 

si!" 

Rev.  P.  O'Dounel!, 
Dmiboyue  student. 


Temporal  pover, 


The  Rev.  Thomas  Cahill,  examined.  gg 

1.  Wlmt  Is  yoin-  age?— Twonty-fire.  Ee^.  Thomu  CMl, 

2 Wiiat  part  of  the  counti-y  do  you  come  from?— From  Queen’s  County  and  diocese  of  studem. 


previous  educa- 


Leighlin,  subject  to  the  bishop  of  Kildare  and  Leighlin. 

3.  What  previous  education  did  you  receive  before  you  entered  ilarnooth  ? — I studied  flis 

for  a short  time  m a seminary  at  Blackrock,  near  Dublin.  ■■  tiou. 

4.  From  what  age  to  what  age  were  you  there?— I think  from  about  six  to  cioht  years 

J-..  i-emamcd  five  or  six  years  at  home  with  private  tutors,  and  one  year  in 
Carlow  College.  •' 

5.  Then  you  left  Carlow  College  very  young?— Yes;  I was  seventeen  veai-s  when  I 
entered  Maynooth. 

6.  Into  what  class  did  you  enter  at  Ma}uiooth?— Into  the  lowest  class,  that  of  liumanitv 
ESlishLnt  ^ in  the  house:  this  is  my  ninth— my  first  yeai-,  on  the  Dunboyne 

7.  Were  tliere  any  English  classes  at  Carlow?— There  were.  Carlow  Collc'^e 

8.  And  exorcises  in  English  composition  ?— Yes ; in  the  comjiosition  of  Encrlish  there  was 
one  special  class  in  which  we  had  to  write  pieces  once  a week,  I think ; am.Cof  course  the 
usual  stiuhes,  Latin,  and  Greek,  and  French,  and  Italian,  were  taught  in  the  Colle<re 

J.  Js  Carlow  purely  for  the  education  of  ecclesiastical  students  ?— No  • thero'^arc  two 
depai-tinents  one  ecclesiastical,  and  the  other  lay.  The  lay  college  is  connected  with  the 
Umvcrsity  of  London. 

10.  Were  you  in  the  ocolesiasticiil  department ?— No ; In  the  lay  department  at  Carlmr 

11.  Are  tlio  young  men  who  are  intended  for  orders  stihscquently,  iisuallv  in  tli»  lav 
department  at  Carlow- until  they  go  to  llaynooth?— Very  fern  occlesiastics  enter' into  the  lay 
house,  but  a small  number  do. 

12.  Is  the  pension  different  for  the  one  and  for  the  other?— It  is  smaller  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical house,  and  higher  in  the  lay  house. 

w-em'iA'ed'whe  I?  f>'«<>l»?-Some  of  the  elasses  St.Jic.  one,- an,t 

J^ue  muted  -when  I was  there;  so  that  the  lay  students  ajid  the  ecclesiastical  students  used  ecclesiastical 
to  read  under  the  same  professor  in  liumanity  and  rhetoric,  and  in  a few  cases  in  lo<vic 
due  lay  students  read  no  theology  or  Scripture ; and  the  ecclesiastical  students  I belicwe 
did  not  study  Italian,  hut  the  lay  students  did.  Tlfcy  have  taught  German  in  the  Colleo-e 
lor  the^ast  few  yeai-s,  and  an  extensive  course  of  mathematics. 


Ristincfionsolitaiiicd 
iiy  studems  of,  .at 
London  University. 


Unimrityp'^^Tl^^  luy  students  of  Carlow  College  obtain  distinctions  at  the  London 

15.  Are  you  aware  how  many? — I could  not  sav:  not  many. 

16.  Does  Carlow  College  include  a Profe.^sor  of  Scripture,  or  is  Scripture  tauglit  by  one 

ot  the  professors?— It  was  taught  by  the  Viec-Presklent,  while  I was  there,  to  die  eilosi- 
. stical  students,  and,  I think,  to  all  the  classes  of  theology— I am  not  quite  certain,  but  I 
S theology  in  Carlow,  but  the  course  was  changed 

neici^  subjects ; they  had  one  professor  of  theology.  ^ 

„ ‘‘1’°  ^’sed  in  theology  at  Carlow  as  at  Mav  t-  i • t 

nootli  ?— Yes,  file  same  liooks  were  used  wlieii  I v •i—-  t .r.'j  y”'™  “ “ Chs., 


tlM-  of— but  I am  not  quite  certain  w-hat  class-book  they  nso  lbcir^  I 

mink  riailiy,  which  was  used  until  lately,  is  not 


•as  there.  I am  aware  of  that:  ofcom-se'l  tiooka  i 
1 what  class-book  they  use  there.  I 
now,  but  I do  not  knoAv  what  writer 


IS  substituted 

W.  What  is  the  present  plan  of  Carlow- College  ?— It  embracos  the  different  laimnaaes 
10.  Ill  llie  ceclosiastical  department  who  are  the  teachers,  and  in  what  brimches'?— Tlicre 
whether  AerC^^P°c°®'"’  Voe-Presldcnt  professed  Scripture.  I am  not  qnito  snre 
20  T • ° Pi’ofessor  of  Scripture  m it  now.  ^ 

one  nrofes!nr™'l’“  ®“"'='ooJy  ?— There  is  a class  of  logic,  metaphysics,  and  ethics  under 

g P tes  or.  I am  not  aware  of  any  other  jirofessor. 

Physics  llso  ™ Physics  and  Mallicmatics?— Yes,  there  is  a Professor  of 

lo"S'  and  m'of  y”?hute  the  w-hole,  theology,  Scrlptnre,  natural  philosopln-,  matliomalics,  si, 
o , and  metaphysics?— I think  these  are  the  whole  in  the  ecclesiasticai  lmnse.  at 

Hq 
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MAYNOOTPI  COMMSSION. 


2Dt/t  October,  1853. 

Rev.  Thomas  Cahill, 
Dnnhoyne  student. 


Of  lay  house. 


Pupils  in. 


Intended  for  foreign 
niissions. 


Course  of  theology 
in. 


■Written  exercises. 


Instruction  in  Mny- 
nooth  as  to  compo- 
sition of  a sermon. 


Criticisms  on 
students’  sermons. 


23.  Is  any  English  taught  in  the  ccclesuistical  house  ?— Tes ; the  rhetoricians  are  exercised 
in  the  composition  of  English,  also,  by  the  professor.  _ 

24.  Is  there  a Professor  of  Rhetoric? — Yes,  there  is.  _ . i t ^ 

25  111  the  other  seminary  tvliat  classes  are  there? — First,  there  is  a special  class  for  the 
University  of  London.  Those  gentlemen  preparing  for  it  read  m one  class  by_  themselves. 
Of  course  the  two  senior  classes  of  the  lay  house  correspond  with  the  two  junior  classes  of 
the  other,  so  that  the  students  in  the  different  houses  ai-e  muted  in  those  classes,  in  rhetoric 
and  humanity— at  least  they  were  when  I was  there:  then  they  had  different  classes  for 
French,  Italian,  and  German.  , . . i . , 

20.  Anything  else?— Mathematics,  history— different  histories;  and  they  are  exerased, 

of  course,  in  the”composition  of  all  those  languages. 

27.  In  the  composition  of  English,  and  geography?  Yes. 

28.  And  the  use  of  the  globes? — Yes,  and  trigonometry. 

29.  Mathematics?— General  mathematics. 

30.  Are  those  taught  in  the  junior  houso?—Yes.  , 

31.  How  many  masters  arc  there  in  the  junior  house? — I am  really  not  aware  liow  m^y. 

32.  How  many  pupils  are  there  in  the  junior  house  now,  do  you  suppose? — About  sixty 

or  seventy — all  boarclers.  _ ..i  o a i 

33.  How  many  were  in  the  ecclesiastical  seuunai’y  when  you  were  there  t— About 
seventy,  I think. 

34.  'How  many  are  there  now?— About  forty.  . . „ _ , 

35.  How  many  of  those  seventy  were  intended  for  foreign  missions i wenty  places  are 

provided  for  them.  , „ n • • • u t .t  i 

3G.  Are  there  more  than  the  twenty  taught  for  the  foreign  missions  ?—i  think  not. 

37.  Arc  all  the  rest  for  the  home  missions? — ^Yes,  the  Irish  missions. 

38.  Do  any  of  the  students  complete  their  education  there? — Some  are  ordained  there 

nearly  every  year.  ^ ^ t i ^ rm 

39.  Who  have  never  been  at  hlayiiooth  nor  to  any  other  college.’’— i think  not.  iliere 

are  some  ordained  tliorc  nearly  every  year.  , „ „ -u  i • 

40.  Some  who  commence  and  complete  their  education  there  .'’—Yes ; ot  course  the  places  in 
the  College  of  Maynouth  are  given  to  the  most  deserving  of  those  out  of  the  Car-low  College, 

41  What  is  the  course  of  theology  which  they  read  tlicre  ?— Three  years  is  them  regular 


42^  In  other  respects  the  course  is  pretty  nearly  what  it  is  at  Mayiiooth,  is  pot?  Yes. 

43.  Logic,  metaphysics,  natui-al  philosojiliy,  mathematics,  humanity,  and  Enghsh  ?— Yes, 

44.  Were  you  exercised  in  English  m Carlow? — Yes. 

45.  How  many  exercises  did  you  write  in  a year  there?— We  wrote  one  every  week,  at 

least.  Then  there  were  public  exercises  ■where  the  most  deserving  compositions  were  read, 
and  persons  wrote  for  these  if  they  wished.  _ . ^ i ^ 

46!  How  many  students  were  there  in  that  class? — About  sixty  or  seventy  lay  students. 
I was  in  the  lay  college  in  Carlow,  not  in  the  ecclesiastical.  _ In  the  lay  cdlege  there  -was 
this  practice — every  month  the  compositions  used  to  be  sent  in  to  the  Vice-Presiden^ 
tliink  they  were  read  in  public  aftci’wai'ds ; I refer  to  the  students  who  practised  m Eiigbsii 
coinjiosition. 

47.  Besides  the  weekly  exercises? — Yes.  i f 

48.  Have  you  received  any  instruction  at  JMaynooth  with  reference  to  the  composition  oi 
a sermon? — ^l’'es,  I have;  I might  say  that  these  whole  two  years  tended  to  that  in  a great 
degree.  The  principal  thing  about  which  v-e  were  engaged  -was  the  composition  ot  sub- 
jciSs ; hut  special  lectures  were  given  on  the  composition  ot  sermons. 

49.  What  iieriod  of  time,  at  Majmooth,  was  particularly  allotted  to  that? — l-\vo  years. 

50.  How  much  of  that  period  is  so  occupied? — In  the  Belles  Lettres  Class  lectm-es  ai'e 

given  for  each  of  the  four  days.  . , 

51.  My  question  had  peculiar  reference  to  the  composition  of  sermons.  Wliat  special 
instruction  was  given  to  you  on  that  subject? — The  composition  of  sermons  engaged  t le 
attention  of  the  professor  tor  sonic  part  of  the  year — I do  not  rememher  how  long. 

52.  Did  you  receive— except  fi-om  the  Rhetoric  Professor— any  instruction  in  the  com- 

position of  a sermon?— I may  say  that  the  students  receive  instructions  every  Sunday  m 
composition,  in  his  way— that  one  of  their  fellow-students  preaches,  and  some  superior  pr 
professor  is  present,  who  calls  upon  some  of  those  present  to  make  remarks  upon  -the  sermo  , 
and  he  does  so  afterwards ; and  in  that  way  we  continually  receive  instructions  m the  com- 
l)osition  of  sermons;  except  that,  I have  received  no  instruction  since  1 lett  the  ueues 
Lettres  Class.  • i p 

68.  Do  many  of  tlie  instmetions  that  you  roeoivc  on  Sundays  rest  upon  your  mma. 
They  do.  . „ 

54.  In  what  respect,  and  to  what  extent,  were  those  instructions  given.-'— Ut  course 
manner  of  the  sermon  would  be  criticized,  the  delivery,  and  also  the  arrangemen  , 

order  in  which  the  subject  was  treated,  the  language,  and  the  matter.  _ * i If  on 

55.  How  long  would  the  delivery  of  a sermon  take?— From  twenty  mmntes  to  hair  au 
hour. 

56.  How  long  does  the  criticism  last? — It  last  trom  five  to  ten  minutes. 

57.  It  is  only  within  that  space  of  time  that  these  observations  are  made?-;-Yes. 

58.  Except  the  instruction  derived  from  these  Sunday  sermons,  and  the  time  ^ 

describe  as  being  occupied  in  part  of  the  coiu’se  of  rhetoric,  you  receive  no  specia  „ 

tion  duruig  the  coui-se  upon  the  composition  of  sermons  ? — ^No,  I tliink  not ; 1 do  no 

any  other. 
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59.  You  entered  on  the  Dimboyne  Establishment  in  September  last? — Yes,  I -was  . a5<7f  Ocfoter,  1853. 
appointed  last  June,  after  the  meeting  of  the  bishops.  ' 

bO.  Under  Ayhat  professor  did  you  read  the  treatise  of  Dr.  Delahoguc,  “De  Ecelesia?” „ 

Under  MnFm-long  in  mjfirat  year’s  , , DmS^eauS'’ 

61.  Do  you  recollect  the  doctrine  there  laid  cLoavu  in  regard  to  the  temporal  power  of  Temporal  power  of 
the  Pope  ? — I cannot  precisely  remember  the  very  doctrine  propounded  by  the  professor,  the  I'ope.  ^ 

or  the  precise  remarks  he  made — these  things  are  not  very  fresh  in  my  memory ; but  I can 
judge,  from  the  impression  that  was  left  on  my  mind,  and  that  exists  still — I am  jierfectly 
sure  that  the  doctrine  was,  that  the  Pope  has  no  power,  direct  or  indirect,  in  temporal  thino’s. 

62.  That  is  the  doctrine  that  you  have  always  imbibed? — Yes. 

63.  You  do  not  know  of  the  existence  of  any  other  doctrine  which  is  taught  at  Jlay- 
nooth? — No;  but  the  impression  that  was  left  on  my  mind  was  this,  that  the  Pope  has  not, 
juredicivo,  any  power  whatever,  director  indirect,  in  temporal  afPaii-s;  and  that  if  there 
are  any  facts  in  history  that  would  appear  to  show  that  the  Pope  ever  assumed  any  such 
power,  those  facts  can  be  explained  in  such  a way  as  to  show  that  it  was  never  the  Catholic 
doctrine  that,  jure  divino,  the  Pope  did  jiosscss,  direct  or  indirect,  power  in  temporal  things. 

64.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  your  fellow-students  have  gone  into  the  foreign  missions  ? Students  -who  liave 
— Yes,  I know  some  of  my  follow-students  who  have,  after  finishing  at  Maynooth,  gone  on  gone  on  foreign 
the  foreign  missions.  Of  course,  before  they  could  do  so  they  slioidd  get  permission  from 

their  bishop.  They  would  not  be  ordained  by  another  bishop  for  his  diocese  without  per- 
mission from  the  bishop  whose  subjects  they  were  in  Ireland. 

65.  Did  that  aidse,  in  any  case,  from  the  bishop  having  no  occasion  for  the  services  of 
the  young  men  at  that  particular  time  ? — ^Yes.  It  happens,  sometimes,  that  rather  than 
wait  till  there  ai'e  vacancies,  they  go  upon  the  foreign  missions.  There  are  some  class- 
fellows  of  my  OAvn  Avho  haA-e  gone  to  the  mission  in  Scotland,  Avho  haA-e  gone  to  i)erform 
missionaiy  duties  there  until  there  is  a jilace  for  them  at  home.  Last  }‘ear  there  Avas  no 
vacancy,  but  the  bishop  can  call  upon  them  Avhen  he  chooses,  and  bring  them  home. 

66.  About  Avhat  number  haA-e  you  knoAvn  to  go  upon  foreign  missions  since  you  Avent  Number  of. 
to  the  house? — I cannot  say:  three  or  foni’,  perhaps,  every  year — sometimes  more  and 
sometimes  less.  There  are  class-felloAA'S  of  mine  in  Australia,  in  Trinidad,  and  in  North 
America ; some  in  Scotland,  and  some  in  England.  Many  of  them  haA'^c  left  their  dioceses  perma- 
nently. That  arises  from  their  oavu  Avishes,  and  they  haA-e  not  aA'OAved  themselves  as  students 

for  the  foreign  missions  in  Maynooth.  Of  course  they  could  not  remam  there  if  they  did. 

67.  They  must  obtain  the  permission  of  the  bishop  ? — Yes ; there  is,  I bclioA-e,  a jwovision 
in  the  canon  hiAv  upon  that  subject,  that  a student  cannot  pass  from  one  diocese  to  another, 
as  a priest,  Avithout  the  permission  of  the  bishop  to  AAdioin  he  belonged  before. 

68.  HaA-e  you  gone  through  those  jrarts  of  the  treatise  with  regard  to  the  sins  against  Indelicate  poi-tions  of 
the  precept  “ Non  Mcechaheris  ?” — That  subject  Avas  neA'cr  read  in  my  class  properly,  but  moral  tbeology. 
some  lectm’es  were  given  by  the  professor  towards  the  end  of  the  theological  coui'se. 

I never  studied  the  matter.  The  advice  generally  given  is,  for  persons  not  to  study  it  till  Instruction  as 
they  are  going  on  the  mission ; and  as  I had  a prospect  of  remaining  on  the  Dimboyne,  I 
listened  to  the  lectiwe,  hut  did  not  mind  it,  of  course.  There  is  a precept  in  the  Church, 
and  the  Catholic  doctrine  is,  that  every  mortal  sin  must  be  confessed ; therefore  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  priest  to  understand  Avhat  those  sins  are.  There  is  a divine  precept,  according 
to  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  confession,  as  to  confessing  all  sins. 

69.  When  did  you  receive  deacon’s  orders? — Last  Pentecost. 

70.  When  were  you  made  sub-deacon? — Tavo  years  before. 

71.  In  the  course  of  your  religious  training,  does  it  form  a part  of  your  instructions  not  Great  reserve 
to  think  upon  these  subjects  ? — Yes ; that  is  impressed  most  strongly  on  the  minds  of  the  respecting  tliese 
students — the  students  of  the  senior  classes  and  the' professor  advises  the  students  not  to 

speak  of  these  things  among  themsch-es,  and,  above  all,  not  to  speak  of  them  to  the  junior 
students;  and  the  students  have  the  greatest  delicacy  in  speaking  upon  such  subjects. 

When  any  class  is  reading  the  matrimony  tract,  during  the  examinations  upon  the  otlier 
tracts,  no  other  students  Avho  have  not  read  that  tract  before  arc  CA-or  present.  There  is  a 
general  feeling  that  there  is  an  impropriety  in  the  matter,  though  they  do  not  understand 
except  the  class  Avho  arc  reading  the  business.  The  matter  is  ncA^r  entered  into  in  examina- 
tion, nor  are  the  students  interi-ogated ; and  from  the  very  name  of  the  thing,  the  students  are 
excluded,  and  from  the  general  feeling  in  the  College,  from  examinations  upon  such  subjects, 
that  there  is  any  jirohibition  on  the  subject ; but  still  they  never  enter  that  examination 

72.  Besides  the  advice  not  to  speak  upon  such  subjects,  does  it  form  a pai’t  of  your  instruc- 
hoii  and  training  not  to  let  your  reflections  rest  upon  such  subjects  ? — Yes,  of  course ; pru- 
dence Avill  suggest  that. 

\_The  Witness  withdrew.^ 


Ord  January,  1854. 

34. 


Tuicsoay,  3rd  January,  1854. 

The  ReA’.  Daniel  Deahy  examined. 

1.  What  is  your  present  position  in  life  ? — I am  clerical  superintendent  to  a society  in  Eer.  Daniel  Leabr. 
iiondon,  called  the  “English  Church  Missions  to  Roman  Catholics.” 

2.  What  had  been  your  previous  education  ? — I Avas  educated  at  Maynootlr  College.  Witness  educated  at 
8.  At  Avhat  time  did  vou  enter  the  College  at  Maynooth  ?— I entered  MaAuiooth  in  the  Maynooth. 

year  1832. 

■ ■"'hat  age  ? — I cannot  be  accurate — I think  I Avas  eighteen  or  nineteen.  I left  it  Entered  in  1832. 

in  1337.^  I Avas  an  oificiating  priest  for  fifteen  years  and  a half,  and  I resigned  my  cure  aud 
my  mission  into  the  hands  of  my  bishop  from  a conviction  that  I Avas  practising  error. 

2 g 2 
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llev.  Daniel  Leahy. 
In  lllietoric  Class. 
Completed  college 
course. 

education. 


Officers  of  college  in 
witness's  tone. 


Wlietlicr  iiiptnicted 
induiius  oi'asuhjcct. 


Impression  oib  the 
subject  of  JiUugiance 
kept  up  iu  the  minds 
of  the  students. 


No  instruction  on 
that  subject. 


No  teaching  adverse 
to  duly  of  allegiance. 


]>.  Dclahoguc’s 
proposition. 


Held  by  Dr. 
O'llanloii. 


t).  Into  what  class  did  you  enter  at  Maynooth  ? — Ehetoric. 

6.  Had  you  completed  the  course  when  you  left  the  College? — 'ies;  I joined  the 
Khetorio  Class  when  I entered,  and  it  tvas  pretty  far  advanced  in  that  year.  Then  I, 
entered  the  Logic  Class  the  next  year,  and  physics  the  tliird  yeai\  At  the  time  I was 
there  there  were  only  three  years  of  theology. 

7.  What  education  had  you  received  before  you  entered  the  College  ? — A good  classical 
one;  and  I was  for  a short  time  in  a prei^aratory  school  in  Limerick — I think  for  a year 
and  a half— under  the  superintendence  of  the  Homan  Catliolic  bishop  of  the  diocese,  my 
bishop  then.  My  diocese  w'as  Limerick. 

8.  The  course  of  theology  which  you  spoke  of  just  now  was,  at  that  time,  the  complete 
course  of  the  College  ? — Yes. 

9.  Wlio  were  the  professors,  at  that  time,  of  theologj’? — The  Rev.  Mr.  M'Gimiis,  Dr. 
O’Hanlon,  and  the  Rev.  Mr;  Carey;  he  is  now  a Roman  Catholic  archbishop,  I think,  at 
Calcutta. 

10'.  Who  was  the  head  of  the  College  at  the  time  ? — During  my  time  there  had  been 
three  Presidents.  The  late  Dr.  Crotty,  of  Cloyne,  was  one  ; the  present  Roman  Catholic 
archbishop  of  Cashel,  Dr.  Slattery,  was  another ; and  Dr.  ilontagoie  was  the  President 
there  'when  I left. 

11.  Who  were  the  deans  at  that  time? — During  the  first  yeai-s  Rev.  Mr.  Dooley  and 
Rev.  Mr.  Dixon — Rev.  Mr.  Dixon  is  the  present  Roman  Catholic  Primate.  The  Rev. 
hir.  Dooley  left  the  house  in  ray  time— he  joined  some  society  in  Dublin.  There  were 
only  two  cleans  when  I was  there  ; before  I left,  Rev.  Mr.  Dooley  had  left  the  house,  and 
Dean  Dixon  had  heeu  pi'oinoted  to  the  Scripture  cliair.  Dr.  Gaffney  and  the  Right  Rev. 
Dr.  Derry,  now  bishop  of  Clonfert,  were  then  the  deans  of  the  house. 

12.  During  that  period  -were  you  instructed  in  your  duties  as  a subject  to  tlie  State  ? — 
No;  I do  not  recollect  any  instruction  at  all  in  regard  to  the  duties  of  a subject  to  the 
State.  I think  that  was  a particular  point  that  was  completely  steered  clear  of. 

13.  Was  the  question  of  the  allegiance  which  is  due  to  tlie  Royal  Majesty  treated  of  in 
the  course  of  the  instruction  you  received? — No;  I do  not  recoUect  any  instruction  on 
that  point. 

14.  In  the  class-hooks  is  thei'c  any  part  which  particularly  hears  upon  that  point  ? — 
No  ; not  that  I am  aware  of  at  present. 

If).  Did  you  go  through  the  whole  of  Dr.  Delahogue's  work  ? — A portion  of  that  work 
was  read  iu  the  several  Theology  Classes  through  the  house.  I went  through  theregular 
course  of  the  house.  Dr.  Delahogue  and  Ihxilly  were  the  class-books ; but  I do  not  bring 
to  my  recollection  any  thing  with  regard  to  any  instruction  about  the  duties  of  allegiance 
in  them.  On  the  contrary,  the  impression  is  constantl}'-  kept  up  in  the  minds  of  the 
students  that  the  reigning  king  at  any  time  was  a heretic,  and  out  of  the  pale  of  salvation, 
and  that  tliey  could  not  conscientiously  have  what  they  call  allegiance  to  him,  so  as  to  keep 
him  on  the  throne  to  the  exclusion  of  a Roman  Catholic,  inasmuch  as  it  would  be  injmious 
to  the  eternal  welfare  of  his  soul.  That  was,  as  far  as  I could  form  an  opinion,  the 
general  impression. 

10.  In  what  way  was  that  impression  conveyed? — I do  not  recollect  any  instruction 
with  regard  to  allegiance  being  delivered  at  any  time.  I only  give  my  own  impression, 
and  my  opinion  is,  too,  that  that  was  the  general  impression  of  tlie  body  of  the  students  in 
the  house. 

17.  Do  you  mean  that  you  are  now  conveying  the  impression  which  you  have  of  tlie 
opinion  generally  entertained  by  the  students? — Yes,  I tbink  so. 

18.  Is  it  your  intention  to  convey  any  impression  as  to  the  instruction  that  was  received  ? 
— No  ; I do  not  call  to  mind  any  instruction  with  regard  to  the  duties  of  allegiance  that  I 
licavd  or  received  at  Maynootli.  I think  the  students  are  generally  under  the  influence  of 
their  own  prejudices,  and  the  teaching  of  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine,  which  is,  of  course, 
clearly,  that  all  persons  outside  the  pale  of  the  Church  of  Rome  are  iu  a state  of  reprobation 
and  exclusion. 

10.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  teaching  which  inculcated  that,  by  reason  of  being  a heretic, 
the  Sovereign  was  not  entitled  to  allegiance? — No;  I do  not  recollect.  Mayuootii, 
in  my  time,  was  supported, by  an  annual  grant  of  .£8,000  or  £0,000  a year;  and  I think  it 
would  be  going  rather  too  far  if  tliey  inculcated  any  thing  of  that  kind.  I think  they 
steered  clear  of  any  direct  instruction  with  regard  to  that;  because  they  could  not  give 
aiij'  instruction  tliat  would  clash  with  the  teaching  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

20.  In  point  of  fact  there  was  none  ? — No,  I do  not  remember.  I cannot  call  to  mind 
any  instmctioii  with  regard  to  allegiance. 

21.  In  Dr.  Delahogue’s  treatise,  “De  Ecclesia,”  there  is  this  passage — “ CbristusPetro 
fit  successoribus  ejus  autEcclcsife  millam  concessit  potostatem  clireetam  vel  iudirectam  in. 
Regura  temporalia.”  Do  you  recoUect  that  passage  being  made  the  subject  of  lecture  or 
comment,  during  your  whole  course  of  study? — I cannot  at  present  distinctly  call  to  mind 
whether  I heard  that  subject  discussed  in  class  or  not ; but  I have  some  indistinct  recollec- 
tion of  it.  Delahogue  was  not  the  professor  in  my  time,  liis  hook  was  only  the  class-book 
the  professor  in  my  time,  “De  Ecclesia,”  was  Dr.  O'Hanlon.  I rather  think — I cannot  say 
positively — that  it  may  have  been  the  individual  opinion  of  Dr.  O’Hanlon,  very  cautiously 
given,  of  what  is  stated  here. 

22.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  are  of  opinion  that  possibly  that  passage  was  brougnt 
forward,  and  that  the  doctrine  contained  in  it  xvas  inculcated  ? — Yes  ; I think  th£^_  tlie 
professor  held  that  opinion  himself;  but  that  the  general  opinion  was  that  thePope  had  dnec' 
power  over  liings  and  monarchs,  inasmuch  as  that  their  souls,  and  the  souls  of  their  subjec  s, 
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were  so  much  more  valuable  than  any  worldly  possessions,  and  that  every  thing  should  come 
to  the  utility  of  the  Church  finally — to  forward  that  end,  to  wit,  the  salvation  of  their  souls. 

23.  You  refer  still,  do  j-ou  not,  rather  to  the  impressions  that  were  prevalent  among  the 

students  than  to  what  was  the  actual  course  of  teaching  by  the  professor  from  tlie  chair  ? 
— Yes,  I do.  • 

24.  According  to  your  recollection,  the  doctrine  contained  in  that  extract  iras  taught  by 
Ur.  O’Hanlon  ? — I said  that  I had  some  indistinct  recollection  of  that  question  being 
discussed  in  class,  and  that  my  belief  would  lead  me  to  think  that  Dr.  O’Hanlon's  private 
opinion,  in  giving  it  to  the  class,  was  that  the  Pope  had  no  direct  temporal  authority  over 
kings  or  nionarchs. 

2b.  And  that  he  taught  that  in  the  class  ? — That  that  was  his  own  private  opinion,  but  I 
caimot,  with  any  certainty,  assert  its  being  taught  in  the  class.  I have  some  glimmering  of 
it.  bly  recollection  is  not  clear  at  present  regarding  any  particuhu-  discussion  on  a ques- 
tion of  that  land. 

20.  Your  impression  is  that  it  was  taught  by  him,  conveying  it  as  his  owm  opinion,  and 
inculcating  it  in  the  class? — Yes,  I think  so. 

27.  Have  you  any  recollection  of  an  opposite  opinion  to  that  being  at  all  taught  by  him, 
or  by  any  of  tlie  Theological  Professors  ? — No ; but  tliat  it  ivas  laid  down  in  some  of  the 
works.  I think  I recollect  that  it  was  laid  down,  in  some  portion  of  some  volume,  either 
of  Bailly,  or  Delahogue,  that  the  Sovereign  Pontiffhad,  indirectly,  a supreme  power  over 
all  kings  aud  monarchs,  inasmuch,  as  to  any  thing  that  would  impede  the  salvation  of  their 
souls,  that  he  had  the  power  of  annulling  or  dispensing  with  it;  and  the  prominent  idea 
on  the  minds  of  the  students  was,  the  universal  supremacy  of  the  Pope  ; and  the  distinc- 
tion (now  that  my  mind  is  becoming  more  clear  on  it)  tliatw-as  made,  was  this,  as  regards 
his  temporal  power ; that  he  had  not,  directly,  temporal  power  in  other  kingdoms ; but  it 
followed,  indirectly,  by  reason  of  his  absolute  power  over  their  souls.  I think  tliat  was 
the  doctrine  that  was  taught  by  several  of  the  professors  in  Maynooth. 

28.  Do  you  recollect  a particular  part  in  Bailly’s  Treatise  on  Moral  Theology,  in  which 
the  duties  of  subjects  towards  their  prince  are  enforced  ? — I do  recollect  that  there  were 
such  things  treated  of  in  the  book;  but,  afterwards,  when  a priest  comes  to  perform  his 
functions  on  the  mission,  it  is  more  the  moral  and  practical  portion  of  that  class  book  that 
he  attends  to. 

20.  You  do  not  recollect,  whether  in  treating  of  these  chapters,  the  duties  of  a subject, 
in  regard  to  his  allegiance,  were  fully  entered  upon? — I do  not  remember  whether  we 
went  through  them  at  all.  Of  course  I take  it  for  granted  we  did  do  so. 

30.  Your  general  impression  is,  that  tlie  duties  of  allegiance  were  not  strongly  enforced 
upon  the  students  ? — Yes,  decidedly,  that  is  mj'’  opinion. 

81.  That  is  the  impression  you  wish  to  convey  ? — Yes ; not  only  was  it  my  own  impres- 
sion, but  I take  upon  myself  to  say,  that  it  was  the  general  impression  among  the  body  of 
the  students  that  I was  acquainted  with.  I beg  to  saj’’,  also,  that  there  is  an  oatli  of 
allegiance  put  to  the  students,  a certain  time  after  entering  the  house,  and  I was  among  a 
number  that  went  out  (I  cannot  say  the  precise  number,  one  hundred  or  more) to  take  it;  and 
when  the  oath  was  read  in  court,  I distinctly  gainsaid  it ; I could  not,  in  conscience,  then, 
take  that  oath,  inasmuch  as  from  the  prejudices  I had,  and,  at  tlie  same  time,  the  teach- 
ing of  the  house,  I would  be  doing  a positive  injury  to  the  eternal  welfare  of  the  reigning 
monarch,  if  I were  to  take  that  oath,  he  being  a Protestant,  and  supporting  the  succession 
to  the  throne  as  such;  and  instead  of  repeating  that  oath,  my  conscience  told  me  to 
gainsay  it  all  along. 

32.  So  that  in  fact  you  never  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  ? — I believed  thatl  did  not  at 
that  time.  Afterwards  I was  put  under  the  impression  that  I did;  because  a Dunboyne 
student  told  me  that  the  opinion  of  some  theologians  was,  that  b}'  the  fact  of  going  out 
into  the  court-house  I was  bound. 

33.  But  you  did  not  repeat  the  words  of  the  oath? — No;  we  were  all  up  in  a gullerv, 
some  hundred  or  more  of  us;  and  there  was  one  Testament  supposed  to  be  passed  along. 
I could  not  undertake  to  say  what  were  the  reservations  of  the  others. 

34.  Was  not  the  oath  repeated  aloud  to  you  by  the  clerk? — Yes,  by  some  gentleman  at 
the  table  below. 

35.  And  a certain  nranbev  took  tbe  volume  into  their  hands,  did  they  not? — It  was 
passed  along  their  hands  rapidly ; perhaps  there  might  not  have  been  more  than  one  half 
of  them  that  touched  it  with  their  hands  at  all ; they  looked  upon  it  more  as  a matter  of  foi'in. 

30.  Did  they  kiss  the  book? — I think  not,  except  some  few  of  them : not  the  larcer 
number  of  them;  certainly  not.  I do  not  know  whetlier  they  were  I'equired  to  kiss  tlie 
book  at  all  even:  I think  not.  I know  1 did  not  touch  it,  and  was  not  required.  I only 
speak  of  my  own  individual  reservation  of  mind.  ‘ I hope  I was  determined  to  be  as  loyal  as 
any  person  in  the  house;  still,  from  my  prejudices  and  teaching,  I thought  I could  not  con- 
scientiously take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  a Protestant  king,  as  a heretic. 

37.  Ai’e  you  sure  the  oath  of  allegiance  was  taken  after  you  had  been  sometime  in  tbe 
house? — Yes. 

38.  Did  you  receive  any  instruction  on  the  subject  of  the  obligations  of  oaths,  before 
that  oath  was  administered  ? — No  ; I do  not  recollect ; I think  not. 

39.  Then  how  had  the  teaching  at  Jlaynooth  affected  your  mind  with  regard  to  the  jiro- 
pi'iety  of  taking  this  oath  of  allegumce  ? — From  the  general  pircjndices  and  general  tone  of 
the  College  against  Protestants. 

40.  The  general  tone  prevalent  in  the  College  among  the  students? — Yes;  that  they, 
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Eev.  Daniel  Leali7. 
Time  of  taking  oath. 
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Maynooth  with 
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an  oath  was  binding. 


Protestants,  were  outside  the  pale  of  salvation.  Of  course  I believed  what  the  Church 
taught  in  that  way,  as  also  did  all  the  students  of  the  house. 

41.  How  long  had  you  been  in  the  College  before  you  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  ?_It 
might  have  been  the  following  October  of  the  second  year. 

43.  At  what  time  did  ypu  enter  ?— I should  think  about  March  or  Februaiy,  in  1832.  I 
stood  for  rhetoric,  and  passed.  There  was  a number  of  persons  from  my  diocese,  who 
came  at  that  period  to  Maynootli.  The  professor  at  the  preparatory  school  in  Limerick, 
died  suddenly,  and  they  were  all  quartered  away  to  IQikeuny,  Carlow,  and  Waterford,  and 
some  ten  or  a dozen  were  sent  up  to  Maynooth. 

43.  In  the  inteiwal,  between  your  entrance  and  the  taking  of  the  oath,  did  you  receive 
any  theological  or  religious  teaching  at  all  in  the  Rhetoric  Class  ? — There  w'as  a Class  of 
Catechism,  that  the  Vice-President,  Dr.  Montague,  attended  once  a week,  an  hour  every 
Wednesday;  and  there  was  a portion  ofthe  Cld  Testament  read  init,  and  Doctor  Butler’s 
Catechism. 

44.  Were  the  obligations  of  an  oath,  or  the  duties  of  a subject,  at  all  dealt  with  ? — I 
think  not;  I am  certain  of  it. 

45.  Was  it  from  prejudices  that  you  had  imbibed  before  you  entered  the  College,  or  from 
any  teaching  that  you  heard  at  Maynooth,  that  you  were  induced  not  to  pronounce  the 
oath,  or  to  entertain  an  opinion  adverse  to  it  ? — I think  it  must  have  been  from  the  im- 
pressions made  upon  mj'  mind  in  the  College ; because  in  the  class  of  life  that  I belonged 
to,  it  was  not  hereditary  for  me  to  have  a peculiar  prejudice  of  that  kind ; my  family 
were  always  upon  the  best  terms  with  the  local  gentry,  speaking  and  dining  with  them,  and 
being  acquainted  with  them,  in  the  exercise  of  hunting,  &c. ; and  I could  not  charge  my 
conscience  with  ha^•ing  any  peculiar  prejudices  myself. 

40.  What  kind  of  teaciiing  did  you  receive  during  that  interval,  between  March  and 
Cctober,  that  created  these  impressions  upon  your  mind  ? — I do  not  recollect  I received 
any  teaching  in  the  house,  during  that  interval,  from  any  particular  chair  or  professor,  on 
the  duties  of  a subject. 

47.  No  instruction  was  given  to  you  that  loosened  the  impressions  of  allegiance  with 
which  you  entered? — No,  I think  not.  I do  not  remember  any  thing  that  came  under 
the  immediate  province  of  any  lecturer  in  any  chair,  on  that  question,  dmiug  that 
interval. 

48.  Was  it  by  association  with  the  students  that  these  impressions  were  created? — ^Yes; 
that  heretics  and  schismatics  were  outside  the  pale  of  salvation.  Dr.  Montague  was  very 
precise  as  to  this  Catechism  Class,  and  this  was  very  exclusive  as  to  salvation,  more  so  than 
Bailly  or  Delahogue,  if  possible. 

49.  Except  the  prejudices  arising  from  those  views  of  salvation,  did  anything  else  cause 
those  impressions  against  allegiance  ? — I do  not  recollect  anything. 

50.  What  is  the  catechism  tliat  you  allude  to  ? — A little  popular  catechism  for  general 
instruction  for  children — Butler’s  Catechism,  I think. 

51.  Do  you  recollect  whether  any  thing  was  taught  in  the  catechism,  to  the  effect  that 
because  the  king  was  a heretic,  allegiance  was  not  due  to  him  ? — No ; I do  not. 

52.  Did  you  receive  any  instruction  in  the  course  of  your  studies,  as  to  the  mode  of 
dealing  with  heretics  in  the  concerns  of  life,  in  matters  of  contract,  and  soforth  ? — No ; I 
do  not  recollect. 

53.  Was  any  particular  course  of  conduct  enforced  upon  you,  in  regard  to  dealing  with 
heretics  in  the  concerns  of  life  ? — I do  not  recollect  any. 

51.  Was  any  doctrine  taught  you  in  regard  to  oaths  pledged  to,  or  contracts  made  with 
heretics,  by  Roman  Catholics,  as  to  tlieir  validity  or  otlierwise  ? — No  ; I cannot  call  to 
mind  any  such  teacliing.  The  general  impression  on  my  mind  was,  with  regai-d  to  oaths, 
that  the  Clmrcli  or  the  Pope  had  the  power  of  dispensing  with  oaths,  and  w'herever  the 
utility  of  the  Church  required  such  a stretch  of  power,  that  the  Pope  had  the  power  of  dis- 
pensing— I think  that  w'as  taught  either  in  Delahogue  or  Bailly.  The  text  is  general — they 
say,  “ whatsoever  yon  bind,”  &c.  They  undertake  to  prove  from  tliat  text  that  the  Pope 
lias  the  power  of  dispensing  with  oaths  and  vows. 

55.  Of  any  kind,  without  limitation  ? — I tliink  without  limitation ; tlie  words  are  general, 
and  tliey  deduce  the  power  from  the  generalitj'  of  the  words : I should  think  there  is  no 
limitation. 

53.  Was  it  ever  stated  that  where  the  rights  of  third  parties  were  already  involved,  that 
that  power  was  limited  or  controlled  ? — I think  it  was,  but  I do  not  recollect  clearly  now 
the  teaching  or  the  reading  of  the  books. 

57.  Did  you  leave  Maynooth  with  the  impression  on  yourmind,  derived  from  the  teach- 
ing there,  that  an  oath  pledged  to  a heretic  was  equally  hiuding  upon  your  conscience,  as 
an  oath  pledged  to  a Roman  Catliolic,  or  otherwise  ? — If  I was  going  to  give  the  Com- 
missioners my  own  individual  opinionjustnow,  I think  if  I took  an  oath  at  all,  it  would  be 
equally  binding  to  all  parties;  but  that  was  not,  I believe,  the  general  impression  of  the 
students  in  the  house.  The  impression  on  my  mind,  derived  from  the  teaching  in  Ma^ 
nooth  was,  that  the  Chm’ch  could  dispense  ■with  oaths  whenever  the  utility  of  the  Church 
required  it. 

58.  Putting  aside  the  question  of  the  power  of  dispensation,  and  looking  simply  at  the 
obligation  of  an  oath  upon  yoiu’  conscience,  did  you  believe  that  the  obligation  of  an  oath 
taken  to  a heretic  was  different  from  that  pledged  to  a Roman  Catholic,  or  would  you  have 
thought  yourself  equally  hound  by  the  oath  when  you  left  the  College? — My  own  impres- 
sion was,  that  if  I took  an  oath,  I was  boxmd  to  observe  it,  no  matter  to  whom. 
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59.  You  left  Mayuootli  -with  that  view  of  an  oath,  did  you  ?— I would  rather  say  that  ird  January,  1854. 

was  my  own  peculiar  impression ; I do  not  say  that  that  was  the  effect  of  the  teaching  on  

my  mind,  in  tlie  house.  34. 

60.  Whatever  the  teaching  was,  that  was  the  impression  with  which  you  left  May- 
nooth? — My  own  individual  private  impression. 

61.  Do  you  recollect  whether  it  was  taught  at  Maynooth,  that  where  the  rights  of  third  Taught  that  where 

parties  are  involved  in  an  oath,  there  is  not  any  power  to  dispense  with  it  ? — I tliink  that  rights  of  third 
must  have  been  taught  tliere ; that  is  my  impression.  . oSlf^ca^not"be^^*'^’ 

62. _  That  was  taught,  was  it  ?— That  is  my  present  impression,  tliat  tlrat  was  the  doc-  dfspensed  with! 
trine  inculcated  there. 

63.  Should  you  be  able  to  speak  to  the  doctrine  taught,  by  a reference  to  the  doctrines  Latitude  of  opinion 
contained  in  the  class  books  in  every  house,  or  did  the  professor  quote  the  class  book  apondisputed 
always  as  conclusive  authority  ?— No  ; I think  that  he  took  some  latitude  to  himself  with  mestions. 
regard  to  his  own  private  opinions,  because  the  Church  of  Eome  is  so  divided  with  regard 

to  opinions,  that  every  theologian,  and  every  professor,  is  at  liberty  to  give  his  own  private 
opinion  upon  disputed  questions.  Generally  speaking,  I should  thinlc  that  the  several  pro- 
fessors followed  the  class  book.  There  may  be  some  particular  point  upon  which  they 
held  their  own  opinions,  hut  they  would  not  press  them  upon  the  students. 

64.  But  you  cannot,  by  a simple  reference  to  the  language  of  the  class  book,  quite  con- 
clusively infer  the  doctrine  that  was  inculcated  upon  each  particular  point  ?— Generally 
spealdng,  I should  think  that  the  doctrine  of  the  class  book  is  the  doctrine  received. 

65.  As  a general  rule? — Yes. 

66.  Was  there  any  private  individual  religious  instruction  given  to  the  pupils  during  your  Reii-nous  instruc 
residence  at  Maynooth,  with  regard  to  their  conduct  in  life,  and  as  to  the  formation  of  tion.° 

moral  habits  ?— Every  student  was  obliged  to  select  a confessor  at  the  commencement  of 
the  year,  and.  to  go  to  him  every  Saturday,  or  every  second  Saturday;  and  his  moral  guid- 
ance was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  that  confessor,  and  his  private  conduct,  I may  say,  also. 

67.  You  are  aware  that  there  is  apart  of  the  teaching  which  relates  to  the  precept,  called  Teaching  as  to  sixth 
the  sixth  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Decalogue,  and  the  seventh  in  the  Protestant.  Will  you  precept  in  R.  c. 
inform  the  Commissioners  in  what  way  that  was  introduced ; at  what  period  of  the  course, 

and  in  what  form  and  manner  ?— I think  it  is  in  the  Second  Year’s  Theology,  as  well  as  I 
recollect,  after  Christmas,  and  in  the  second  half  year  of  that  year’s  course  ; and  the  way  in 
which  it  was  introduced  was  tliis,  each  class-day  there  would  be  three  or  four  pages  of  this 
book  pointed  out  for  the  next  class. 

63.  What  was  tlie  text  book  made  use  of  for  that  purpose? — I do  not  know  whether  Testbookon; 
Bailly  or  Delahogue;  I tliink  it  was  Bailly. 

69.  Was  this  lecture  or  teaching  conducted  entirely  in  the  Latin  language  ? — Yes  ; all 
ia  the  Latin  language. 

70.  It  was  given  out  as  the  subject  for  examination  at  the  following  class  ? — Yes  ; I can-  Mode  of  tcacMng; 
not  precisely  bring  to  my  recollection  how  it  was  gone  over.  The  subject-matter  to  be 

treated  was  so  obscene,  so  indelicate,  that  whether  it  was  dwelt  on  much  in  the  same  way 
with  all  the  other  different  lessons  pointed  out  for  the  different  classes,  I could  not  just 
now  say,  but  I am  sure  we  must  have  gone  over  it  in  the  routine  business  of  the  book. 

71.  Do  you  recollect  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  say  whether  the  students  upon  that  par- 
ticular subject,  in  consequence  of  the  cause  you  have  just  mentioned,  were  recommended 
to  postpone  it  to  a late  period  of  their  course  ? — No  ; I never  heard  that. 

72.  Did  the  professor  take  care  to  recommend  you  to  read  it  in  a religious  spirit,  or  to  Instructions  as  to 
tiute  any  care  that  your  mind  should  not  be  contaminated  by  the  perusal  of  such  passages; 

did  he  accompany  the  instruction  with  tfny  cautions  to  that  effect  ?— It  is  likely  that  he 
nught,  but  I do  not  recollect;  I remember  having 'heard  in  the  house,  of  some  persons 
loolang  upon  it  in  such  a dangerous  point  of  view,  that  tliey  should  read  it  onlheir  Icnces 
m the  chapel ; I could  not  say  who  they  were,  but  to  show  the  danger  of  it. 

/ 3.  Do  you  recollect  whether  it  was  considered,  either  in  the  teachings  of  the  professor, 
or  amongst  the  students,  as  a subject  to  he  avoided,  save  so  far  as  it  w'as  absolutely  neces- 
sary  to  leai-n  it  ? — jMy  impression  would  be  just  now,  that  he  would  have  said  so,  hut  I can- 
not call  to  mind  that  he  absolutely  did. 

li.  Hnd  you  a Bible  when  you  entered  College  ? — No ; I ivas  sent  very  young  to  a Tlie  Bible, 
classical  school,  and  I remained  there  till  I went  to  the  prei>aratory  academy. 

7o.  Were  you  put  in  possession  of  a Bible  when  you  wont  to  Maynooth  ? — I do  not 
recollect  precisely  just  now. 

_ 76.  Did  yon  read  the  Bible  at  the  propnratoiy  academy  ? — No  ; and  I have  no  hesitation 
in  saying,  that  the  education  regarding  the  Scripture  is  completely  defective  in  Maynooth. 
biUe'  ^ Dible  when  you  left  Maynooth? — I had  a Latin  Testament,  but  not  a ■whole 

78.  Was  any  Bible  given  to  you  when  you  entered  the  College  ? — No. 

'9.  Are  you  sure  of  that  ? — I am  quite  sure. 

H 7°^^  recollect  whether  you  got  one  from  the  Bursar  ? — I never  entered  on  what 

+1  ^7^  1 ; I a pensioner  there.  I believe  that  those  entering  upon 

e < stablishment  are  supplied  with  a free  grant  of  books ; I was  not  among  that  class  ; 

^ ^pensioner  all  along  to  the  last  year. 

f recollect  whether  the  Bursar  gave  you  a Testament  or  a Bible,  and  charged 

85  : I JW  nut- 

nontb  9 V lectures  directly  upon  the  Sacred  Scriptures  whilst  you  w’ere  at  May-  Lectures  on  Sacred 

W a on  Wedim  in  Latin,  I think,  and  an  Scriptures; 

’ on  Saturday,  in  Latin,  also.  That  was  looked  upon  in  my  time,  to  be  a kind  of 
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in  tliat  department 
defective. 


Mode  of  cnnductliiff 
ScripLure  Class. 


Greek  Testament. 


Otticr  dclicioncics 
in  teacliintf. 


Pliysics  class. 


leisure  class,  on  Wednesday,  preparatory  to  taking  a walk  into  the  country  ; they  looked 
upon  it  as  a kind  of  class  not  at  all  so  severe  in  preparing  for  as  the  usual  Theology  Classes. 

8-3.  What  was  tlie  nature  of  the  instruction  that  was  so  given  in  the  Scriptures? — An 
exposition;  some  persons  of  the  number,  in  the  class — two  orthi'ee — would  be  called  on  for 
the  hour,  perhaps  two,  to  read  over  some  portions  of  the  New  Testament. 

84.  How  much  of  the  New  Testament  did  you  read  through,  in  that  class,  while  at  May- 
nooth? — I cannot  say.  My  impression  is,  that  the  great  body  of  the  students  did  not  study 
or  read  for  that  class  at  all.  In  the  three  several  other  classes,  there  are  perhaps  seventy 
or  eighty,  or  ninety,  and  they  must  study  to  prepare  for  their  answering,  but  in  the  Scrip- 
ture Class  they  were  all  thrown  into  one  general  class. 

85.  Was  it  conducted  by  a dean  or  by  a professor? — By  a professor. 

80.  You  stated,  did  you  not,  that  the  Wee-President  also  lectured  you  on  Wednes- 
days?— That  was  in  the  first  entrance  year  in  Humanity,  to  gioiind  them  in  the  primary 
doctrinal  points  of  the  Church  of  Borne,  what  children  learn  in  chapels. 

87.  During  how  many  yesirs  did  you  continue  to  attend  the  ScrijAure  lecture  on  Wednes- 
days and  Saturdays  ? — During  the  three  years  of  theology. 

88.  Did  you  attend  them  during  the  Natural  Philosophy  year  at  all? — No  ; you  must  he 
a divine  before  you  are  admitted  into  that  class;  it  is  “pari  passu  ” with  theologj'. 

B9.  During  that  period,  what  portion  of  Scrii)ture  was  gone  through  ? — I could  not  dis- 
tinctly state 'at  present. 

90.  Did  those  lectures  embrace  the  New  as  well  as  the  Old  Testament  ? — I think  there 
may  have  been  a few  chapters  in  the  Book  of  Genesis  ; a few  of  the  New  Testament  then. 
I am  not  at  present  prepared  to  state,  what  was  the  precise  routine  com-se,  or  whether  there 
is  any  marked  course  at  all. 

01.  At  the  time  you  were  there,  you  mean  ? — Yes. 

92.  Was  there  a Professor  of  Bcri])ture  at  that  time  ? — Yes. 

0-3.  Did  he  lecture  exclusively  on  Scripture  ? — Yes. 

94.  Who  was  the  Professor  of  Scripture  in  your  time  ? — The  present  President  was  for 
the  first  year,  and  Dr.  Dixon  was  for  the  last  two  years.  I am  not  sure,  indeed,  whether 
one  year  or  two,  but  lie  was  professor  when  I left. 

95.  You  have  stated  that  you  consider  tlie  instruction  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  at 
Maynooth  is  defective? — -Yes. 

9ti.  In  what  respect  do  you  consider  it  deficient? — I,  myself,  derived  very  little  benefit 
from  it.  As  I stated  before,  the  general  impression  appeai'ed  to  be,  that  they  did  not 
attach  any  particular  importance  to  it  in  comparison  with  the  Tlieology  Classes. 

97.  Docs  not  the  Theology  Class  comprise  Scripture  also? — Yes,  so  far  as  texts  are 
quoted  to  prove  any  paiticiihir  doctrine. 

98.  The  lecture  in  Scripture,  probably,  was  studied  much  more  memoriter,  than  for  the 
purpose  of  understanding,  and  explaining,  and  applying  it? — No. 

99.  You  saj"  tiiey  did  not  attach  much  importance  to  it.  What  was  the  mode  in  which 
the  lecture  was  conducted  ? — There  was  a particular  chapter,  or  such  a portion  of  a chapter 
marked  out  for  eacli  class,  and  the  professor  was  in  the  habit  of  calling  some  one  or  two 
students  of  the  class  to  read  it  out,  and  to  give  an  interpretation  of  some  commentator 
upon  it,  for  instance,  Menochius  was  the  standarxl,  the  house  commentator,  and  to  give 
some  paraphrase  of  the  meaning  of  the  Apostle,  or  of  the  Evangelist,  and,  as  well  as  my 
recollection  benrs  me  out  now,  the  general  answering  would  show  that  they  did  not  study  it 
at  all,  and  that  they  did  not  attach  the  importance  to  it  that  they  did  to  the  Theology  Classes. 

100.  Did  you  read  tlie  New  Testament  in  the  Greek  language  at  Maynooth? — No. 

101.  Did  you  receive  any  instruction  in  the  Greek  language  when  at  Maynooth? — A 
little  the  first  year;  afterwiuxls  it  was  completely  left  off. 

102.  "Was  it  genei'iilly  dropped? — Yes. 

103.  Do  you  think  you  could  have  construed  the  Greek  Testament,  either  the  old  or 
the  new,  in  the  original  Greek  when  you  left  the  College? — I could  not;  decidedly  not; 
because  I did  not  read  it  at  all  up  to  that  time. 

104.  You  could  not  have  understood  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  in  the  Greek  language 
when  you  left  the  College? — No,  I could  not;  and  I do  not  think  there  were  five  out  of 
every  hundred  who  could.  They  had  no  stml_v,  no  practice  that  way.  Generally  speaking, 
in  all  the  classical  academies,  or  preparatory  schools,  it  is  not  so  much  the  Greek  Testament 
as  Lucian,  Homer,  Ivonginus.  and  Zenophon,  Ac,,  that  they  read.  It  struck  me  that  there 
was  not  raucli  importance  attached  in  Maj'nooth  to  the  teaching  of  the  Greek  language  at  all. 

105.  Used  you  to  refer  to  JIaldonatus,  as  w'ell  as  Menochius,  ns  a commentator  ? — Yes ; 
MaUlonatns  was  read  in  the  house,  but  I think  Menochius  is  the  standtu'd  commentator. 

lOfi.  Did  it  strike  you,  as  a student  there,  that  there  was  any  great  defect  in  tlie 
teaching ; did  you  come  away  feeling  that  there  was  any  great  defect  in  3’ouv  instruction  ? — 
Decidedly  a defect  in  the  teaching ; and  I would  undertake  to  state,  that  it  is  a general 
want  with  regard  to  a large  body  of  tlie  students  in  the  house. 

107.  Yon  spoke  of  having  compai'ativel}’’  no  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  in  what 
other  respects  were  there  deficiencies  in  the  teaching,  according  to  your  experience  ? — I was 
a good  Greek  student  when  I entered  College.  The  third  or  fourth  year  in  the  order  of 
the  course  is  called  the  Physics  Year ; and  in  my  experience,  my  own  opinion  was  that  that 
was  a useless  year ; there  was  too  great  an  accumulation  of  study  in  it,  and,  in  fact,  no  person 
could  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  course  of  that  year.  It  was  generally  looked  upon,  by  the 
great  body  of  the  students,  as  a year  of  no  real  value  at  all,  with  the  exception,  perhaps, 
of  ten  out  of  every  eighty  or  ninety. 

108.  You  went  through  the  whole  course  of  physics  in  one  year? — Yes;  I recollect  it 
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being  given  as  the  opinion  of  students  of  very  considerable  abilities,  that  that  course  ought  Srd  Januan>,  mi. 
to  take  three  years.  l" 

109.  Who  was  the  professor  at  that  time? — Dr.  Callan.  34, 

110.  Had  you  any  authors  on  the  subject  of  physics  ?— Yes ; there  was  a tr-eatise  on 
algebra,  geometry,  and  electricity — ^printed  treatises. 

111.  Had  you  any  manuscript  treatises? — I do  not  recollect. 

1 12.  You  do  not  recollect  buying  or  hiring  the  use  of  a manuscript  treatise  on  any 
subject,  which  was  handed  down  from  one  student  to  another? — I never  heard  of  or  saw 
any  such  thing. 

113.  Is  there  any  other  matter  as  to  which  you  think  there  was  a great  defect? The  Scripturaleducation. 

Scriptural  education  I look  upon  as  completely  defective.  I do  not  think  the  generality 

of  the  students  leave  tlie  house  with  any  well-grounded  information  witli  regal’d  to 
Scripture  at  all.  It  is  all  one-sided,  and  the  worst  education  as  regards  Theology ; and  the 
natural  consequence  that  would  follow  is,  that  all  the  minds  of  the  students  from  this 
become  prejudiced  and  imbued  witli  this  hatred  of  Protestantism,  and  apostacy,  and 
schism ; and  that  they  are  all  disloyal,  and  quite  bereft  of  Christian  charity  witli  re'fai’d  to 
their  separated  brethren  in  religion.  ° 

114.  Did  you  receive  any  instruction  in  writing  sermons  while  3’ou  were  in  the  i„struf>tion  in 
College  ? — The  sermons  are  confined  to  the  last  year ; and  I,  myselt,  took  my  course  my  writin”'  sermons, 
regular  da}-- — only  once  dui’ing  my  course — I remember  it  was  prayer;  and  I certainly  do 

say,  without  any  hesitation,  that  in  preparing  for  it  I got  more  Scriptural  education  than  I 
did  in  College  for  the  whole  three  years. 

115.  You  are  of  opinion  that  the  writing  of  those  sermons  was  a very  good  portion  of 
tlie  ti’aining  there  ? — Yes. 

116.  Was  the  sermon  in  English? — Yes;  and  it  made  a greater  impression  on  me  than 
all  the  Scripture  reading  I got  in  the  house.  I only  composed  one  sermon. 

117.  Were  jmu  called  upon,  when  you  went  on  the  mission,  at  once  to  preach  sermons 
to  your  congregation  ? — No. 

118.  It  was  not  part  of  your  clerical  duty  to  preach  a sermon? No. 

110.  While  you  w-ere  on  the  mission  was  it  your  practice  to  preach  ?— No,  it  was  not ; I Did  not  preadi  wUeu 
generally  prepared  for  some  instruction  every  Sunday;  and  I always  had  my  instructions  n'ission. 
written,  what  they  call  an  exhortation  of  about  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  more  or  less.  In 
the  latter  end  of  tbe  time  I invariably  used  to  read  the  Gospel,  and  I endeavoured  to  call 
the  pavtiooiar  attention  of  the  people  to  it.  I found  I could  malce  no  impression  on  them ; 

I thought  the  Word  of  God  was  the  only  ordeal  to  improve  them  and  convert  them,  and  I 
directed  theii’  attention  to  it. 


120.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Council  of  Trent  requii-es  every  clergyman  to  insti’uct  his  Directions  of  Council 

parishioners  every  Sunday  ? — I am  not  aware  of  that  myself.  to 

121.  Is  there  any  ohser\'ation  which  you  think  it  important  to  make  respecting  the 

instruction  imparted  to  you  by  the  professors  at  Maynooth  ?— I am  not  awai’e  of  any  thing 
particular  at  present.  * 

122.  Are  there  any  further  observations  which  you  wish  to  offer  in  regard  to  the  studies  Teaching  on  sixth 

at  Maynooth  ?— No ; except  that  in  this  particular  year  of  theology,  with  regard  to  the  '^atri- 

sixth  precept  of  the  Decalogue  and  the  Matrimony  Treatise,  it  was 'my  opinion  then,  and  = 

IS  now,  that  they  had  a dii-ect  immoral  tendency  on  the  minds  of  the  students. 

.123.  Should  you  say  that  practically  such  is  the  result,  or  is  it  the  imiiression  on  your  Injurious  tendency 
miad  that  such  a subject  is,  in  itself,  injurious ? — Yes;  the  minds  of  the  students  being 
necessaniy  engaged  on  these  questions,  I think,  taking  into  consideration  the  natural  Eeason  for  tiiis 
depravity  of  man  in  a fallen  state,  that  it  has  a direct  tendency  to  produce  had  effects  on  ppini^ii. 
the  minds  and  morals  of  the  students. 

124.  Did  you  observe  that  it  had  that  injurious  effect  in  tlie  house,  practically,  as  Extent  of  injurious 
acectmg  the  language  or  the  conduct  of  the  young  priesthood  ? — I could  not  undertake  to  teadencyasdiscerned 
say  that ; I think  I would  be  perfectly  warranted  in  stating,  as  to  persons  who  came  to  that 
year,  and  went  thi’ough  that  course,  in  that  second  year’s  theologj’,  that  their  minds  were 
con’upted  from  what  tliey  were  before,  necessarily  in  getting  over  these  things  that  they 
were  not  before  acquainted  with.  ’’ 

1 32iean  that  you  practically  observed  that  result? — Yes;  and  they  were 

ooked  upon,  when  they  came  to  that  yeai’,  as  a kind  of  privileged  class  in  the  house ; that 
tliey  got  into,  what  they  called,  the  secrets  of  their  future  profession. 

observe  any  thing  in  their  conduct  or  conversation  indicating  an  injurious  Eopugnance  oi  stu- 
cuange  ot  cfiaractei  ? — Yes ; that  is  my  impression.  They  would  say,  some  of  them 
TOndemmng  it,  that  indelicate  and  disgusting  matters  were  introduced  in  the  Matrimony 

reatise;  and  I am  quite  prepared  to  say,  that  any  persons  of  delicate  feelings  would  be 
snocked  with  some  of  the  questions  in  tliat  treatise, 

127.  Do  you  mean  that  they  created  repugnance  in  their  minds  ?— Yes,  on  the  feelings  Contrary  effact  on 
OI  some  persons ; and  when  I say  that  of  one  class,  I think  it  had  a contrary  effect  on  others, 
naturally  so  dehcate  in  feeling,  and  that  it  made  them  licentious. 

“®™ory,  any  particular  instances,  in  which  you  recollect  any 

amduals  so  corrupted,  or  injuriously  afi'ected  in  theh-  conduct  or  conversation?— I state 
6uat  m conversation  I perceived  it. 

129.  Was  It  much  the  subject  of  conversation  ?— I think  it  was  more  that  year  than  any 
other  year  m the  house.  ^ 

you  remember  whether  it  was  discussed  as  a matter  upon  wMch  the  students 
— T fir.  ^ * cautious,  and  that  they  ought  to  deal  with  it  m a religious  and  careful  spirit  ? 
not  recollect  that  at  all ; on  the  contrary,  that  vear  was  a year  of  gi’eat  licence  and 

2r 
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IT 

BeY.  Daniel  Leahy. 

Siffna  of  levity 
criiihited  on  one  or 
two  occasions. 


Power  of  the  Popo. 


liberty  in  class ; it  was  a year-  that  the  students  looked  upon  as  a year  of  ^-eat  liberty. 
They  were  constantly  shouting  and  laughing  in  tlie  hall,  the  last  half-year  ot  the  second 
year’s  theology ; and  it  would  be  morally  impossible  to  get  over  that  year  without  hearing 
some  extraordinary  things  said  by  the  professor  to  the  students.  ^ 

131.  Was  there  ever  any  sign  of  levity  shown  during  the  lecture,  when  the  professor 
touched  upon  these  subjects,  and  asked  questions  ? — ^Yes ; I recoEect  on  one  or  two  occa- 
sions there  were  signs  of  levity  exhibited.  T xl.-  1 1.  1 i - • 1- 

133.  Were  those  signs  observed  by  the  professor  ? — Yes ; I tmnk.  he  almost  joined  m 
them  • he  put  down  his  head.  He  was  not  in  the  habit  of  checking  any  demonstiution  of 
that  kind ; and  he  was  remarkable,  on  the  contrary,  for  creating  it,  and  for  merriment 
generally.*  ^Vhatever  may  have  been  the  peculiar  opinion  of  the  professor,  with  regard  to 
the  direct  or  indhect  power  of  the  Pope,  I certainly  am  quite  prepared  to  say,  that  the 
general  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  students  was,  that  the  Pope  was  supreme,  and 
universal  in  all  authority,  from  this  man’s  teaching  and  manner. 

133.  But  you  do  not  recollect  any  teaching  on  that  subject? — No,  I do  not;  I cannot 

call  to  mind  any  particular  teaching.  , . i 

134.  Do  you  now  recollect  whether  it  was  Dr.  Delahogue  s Treatise  that  was  the  class- 
book  on  that  subject? — I cannot  say;  I rather  think  it  must  have  been,  but  I cannot  call 
to  mind.  I cannot  say  distinctly  that  it  was. 

135.  Who  was  the  professor  of  that  year?— Dr.  O’Hanlon  was  the  professor  of  that 


Education  (lefective 
firom  teaching  esclu- 
bIvc  tenets  of  the 
R.  0.  Church. 
Preparation  in 
English. 


Poreonal  diecipline. 


Evil  effects  resulting 
from  teaching  at 
Maynooth. 


"Whether  such  result 
ohservod  in  fact. 


136.  Is  there  any  thing  else  material,  with  reference  to  the  institution,  which  you  desire 

to  state  ? This  was  prominent  in  my  mind : tliat  the  education,  particularly  in  that  year, 

had  a dhrect  tendency  to  corrupt  the  minds  of  the  students ; and  that  the  bigoiry,  as  I 
would  term  it,  that  was  necessarily  imbibed  from  the  teaching  of  the  house,  certainly  had 
a tendency  to  produce  disloyalty  in  the  minds  of  the  students. 

137  When  you  spoke  of  one-sided  teaching,  did  you  mean  the  teachmg  of  tlie  exclusive 
tenets  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church?— Yes;  it  follows  from  that  as  a consequence  that 
the  education  was  defective. 

138.  According  to  your  recollection,  did  the  young  men  come  to  the  College  generally 
pretty  weU  prepared  in  English? — ^Indeed  no;  on  the  contrary,  deficipt,  I think,  in  good 
English  when  they  came,  and  it  was  worse  afterwards,  because  then  it  was  altogether  the 
Latin  language  ; and  if  a student  was  not  pretty  well  versed,  before  he  entered  CoEege* 
in  the  Latin  language,  his  course  was  very  duE  and  stupid;  he  could  not  keep  pace  "with 
tliem.  The  Latin  of  Bailly  and  Delahogue  was  quite  a different  style  of  Latin  from  "what 
tliey  read  in  the  schools,  Horace,  Livy,  and  so  on.  That,  coupled  with  the  great  discipline, 
and  the  extraordinary  silence  hours  of  the  College,  I think  was  calculated  very  much  to 
produce  stupidity  and  dulness  generaEy  in  the  minds  of  the  students. 

139.  What  was  the  system  with  regard  to  personal  discipline,  and  watching  over  the  con- 
duct of  the  young  men  ? — There  was  a regular  system  encouraged  in  the  house  of  watching 
over  them,  and  fearing  and  dreading  each  other  generaEy.  There  was  a complete  absence 
of  any  thing  Eke  mutuiE  confidence  prevaiEng  in  the  body  of  the  students  in  the  Eouse, 
£i-omthe  system  of  espionage  that  was  encouraged  by  the  deans  and  superiors ; and  it  had 
a very  injurious  effect  on  the  morals  and  minds  of  the  students. 

140.  Did  you  observe,  at  any  tune,  in  the  conduct  of  those  who  left  Maynooth,  any  evu 
effects,  as  resulting  from  what  you  have  described  ? — Indeed  I could  be  prepared  to  state 
that  some  of  their  conduct  afterwards  on  the  mission,  followed  as  a necessary  conse- 
sequence  from  the  training  Eiey  got  in  the  CoEege.  I say  that  from  my  experience. 

141.  Are  you  speaking  "vvith  regai’d  to  personal  morals  ? — I am  speaking  of  mord  mteg- 

rity ; and  with  regard  to  personal  morals,  I am  certainly  of  opiiuon  that  the  trainmg  at 
Maynooth  had  a direct  tendency  to  corrupt  their  morals.  _ _ . 

142.  The  question  was,  whether  you  had  observed,  practicaEy,  and  in  fact,  any  immoral 

conduct  in  the  priests,  as  resulting  from  what  you  consider  to  he  the  tendency  of  the 
teaching  ? ^Yes ; I am  decidedly  of  that  opinion,  that  immoral  conduct  is  the  necessaiy 


"Witness’s  imprea- 


Knew  a"bout  two  per- 
sons in  the  college 
with  very  carnalj 
minds.] 


Witness's  ’conviction 
as  to  Maynooth. 


consequence.  _ , , . • 4.  r.( 

143.  Have  you  ever  yourseE  known  an  instance  of  immoral  conduct,  as  growing  out  oi 
that  tendency  ? — The  doctrine  at  Maynooth  comes  again  in  point.  I do  not  know  whether 
I would  be  justified  in  honour  in  stating  what  I have  kno"wn. 

144.  Do  you  consider  now  that  any  considerable  proportion  of  the  students  at  Maynooth 
were  immoral  men  ? — That  was  my  impression  from  my  experience,  and  tiiat  the  state  ot 
celibacy  that  they  were  obliged  to  Eve  in,  and  the  teaching  in  theory  in  the  College, 
afterwards  reducing  this  daEy  into  practice,  had  a dii’ect  tendency  to  produce  immorality 
in  tlieir  lives.  It  was  generdly  the  case ; I have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that. 

145.  Are  you  able  to  say  whether  or  not  there  were  immoral  men  in  Maynooth,  among 
the  students  tliat  you  knew  there  ?— Of  com-se  I have  more  cognizance  of  the  characters 
of  the  priests  than  of  the  students  ; where  there  were  so  many  as  500  in  the  house,  i 
would  be  hard  to  form  an  opinion.  I can  only  say  that  I knew  about  two  persons,  as  x 
thought,  with  very  carnal  minds.  I made  very  few  acquaintances  in  the  house ; 1 "wen 
through  it  very  quietly,  aud  I hope  as  prayerfiEly  as  any  one.  One  I was  acquainted  > 
the  other  only  accidentaEy.  I should  not  give  tliis  as  a rule  to  form  an  opimon  ol 
body  of  the  students  in  the  house ; hut  I certainly  am  prepared  to  state  it  as  my  dew 
conviction,  that  Maynooth  is  a great  hot-bed  of  mistaken  piety,  and  as  a consequenc 
hot-bed  of  disloyalty,  for  from  the  constant  discipline,  and  tlie  manifold  times  of  J’ 
and  going  to  confession  &c.,  and  the  students  thus  working  out  their  o"wn  seE-nghteousn  » 
must,  if  sincere  at  aE,  be  prayerful  persons ; but,  the  system  being  false,  on  the  contr 
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then,  the  more  they  pi-actise  it  the  more  bigotry  it  produces  in  their  minds,  and  a feeling  Srd  January,  1854. 
of  insubordination  and  disloyalty  to  their  Protestant  separated  brethren.  

146.  On  the  subject  of  moralit}^  did  you  find,  as  the  result  of -what  occurred  at  Maynooth, 

that  it  led  to  immoral  conduct,  or  the  rererse  ? — Decidedly  to  immoral  conduct,  subse-  Lsaiiy. 

quently  on  the  mission. 

147.  Have  you,  in  yom’ mmd,  any  number  of  instances  in -which  you  were  acquainted  im^moraUonduct 
with  the  fact  of  immoral  conduct  having  been  the  result  ? — Decidedly,  and  to  a most  dis-  subsequently  on  the 
gusting  degree  ; in  fact,  I had  great  struggles  with  my  own  conscience  and  mind,  before  I 

changed  my  religious  opinions — before  the  spirit  of  God  enlightened  me. 

148.  With  regard  to  the  two  persons  of  whom  you  spoke,  have  you  heard  of  any  immo-  Tlie  two  carnal- 
ral  acts  of  theirs  ? — Yes;  and  I looked  upon  them  as  carnal-minded  persons,  every  way.  minded  persons 

I think  they  were  expelled;  they  both  left  the  house  at  all  events  ; whether  expelled  I can-  or  obliged 

not  say ; withdrawn,  may  be.  The  government  of  the  house  was  managed  in  that  way,  that 
WG  could  not  know  whether  they  were  withdrawn  or  expelled.  They  were  either  expelled, 
or  obliged  to  leave  the  College. 

[ The  Witness  withdrew.l 


dth  January,  1854. 

"ii? 

Rov.  D,  L.  Brasbie. 


Wednesday,  4th  January,  1854. 

The  Eev.  Denis  Deyne  Brashie,  examined. 

1.  You  were  educated  at  Maynooth,  were  you  not? — ^Yes. 

_ 2.  Previously  to  going  to  Maynooth,  what  education  had  you  received  ? —I  was  educated  Previous  education 
m a classical  school,  in  the  town  of  KiUarney.  ‘ of -witness. 

8.  Up  to  what  age  ? — I think  I was  about  the  age  of  eighteen  when  I entered  the  CoUee© 
of  Maynooth. 

4.  In  what  class  did  you  enter,  and  in  what  year  ? — I entered  the  Elietoric  Class,  in  the  His  entrance  into 
year  either  1827  or  1828 ; I was  in  the  house  when  the  emancipation  bill  passed,  in  1829,  Maynooth. 

and  I had  been  there  a year  or  two  years  then. 

5.  When  did  you  leave  the  College  ? — My  connexion  ceased  -with  the  College  in  the 

year  1834.  ® 

6. _  Had  you  gone  through  aU  the  classes  then  ? — From  my  advanced  classical  education  Studies  there, 
previously  to  entrance,  though  I entered  during  the  winter,  in  the  month  of  February,  in  the 

middle  ol  the  academical  year,  yet  I was  allowed  the  whole  academical  year.  My  time, 
consequently,  in  the  house  was  only  five  years  and  a half ; I got  into  the  Eheloric  Class 
because  I knew  classics  pretty  well ; I entered,  I think,  in  the  month  of  February,  1827  or 
1828,  and  the  remainder  of  that  year  I read  the  six  last  books  of  Quintilian  and  Longinus ; 
the  books  read  in  the  commencement  of  that  year  were  the  fii-st  six  books  of  Quintilian, 
and  the  Philippics  of  Demosthenes. 

7.  WiU  you  state  the  course  that  you  went  through  ? — The  usual  course. 

8.  How  many  years  did  you  study  theology  ? — Three  years  ; after  my  rhetoric  year,  I 
read  logic,  metaphysics,  physics,  and  theology — three  years  of  theology. 

professor  did  you  study  theology  ? — I had  a different  professor  each  year. 

10.  Who  were  tlie  professors  ? — The  first  professor  was  a Mr.  Mageunis,  the  second  Professors, 
proiessor  was  Dr.  O’Hanlon,  and  the  thu-d  -n’as  Dr.  Carey  or  Carew,  commonly  called  the 
Archbishop  of  Madras. 

nature  of  the  teaching  -which  you  received,  in  regard  to  the  duty  you  Teaciiing  as  to  duty 
owed  to  the  Sovereign? — We  did  not  think  of  the  reigning  monarch  one  way  or  the  other;  Sovereign, 
there  was  nothing  directly  taught  on  tlie  subject,  that  I can  remember ; the  only  cii’cum- 
stance  that  came  under  my  notice,  was  ivith  regard  to  the  oath  of  allegiance,  which  every 
student  is  supposed  to  take,  though  I believe  some  evaded  taking  it,  because  they  did  not 
wish  to  take  it ; the  feeling  with  regard  to  that  oath,  at  that  time,  was  that  they  would  as 
allegiance  to  Mehemet  Ali,  the  then  Pasha  of  Egypt,  as  they  would  to  George 
e hourth,  who  sat  on  the  throne  of  England;  that  was  the  general  feeling;  going  out  to 
e town  of  Maynooth,  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  they  were  all  laughing,  and  the  oath 
was  not  taken  properly  and  formally,  as  it  is  in  a court  of  justice;  there  were  a few  Bibles 
th  • 0^  six  students  laid  their  hands  on  them  at  a time,  while  some  kept 

eir  bands  off;  and  from  what  I could  perceive,  I believe  tlierewas  what  is  generally  and 
^ mental  reservation  in  the  whole  transaction. 

12.  What  do  you  mean  when  you  say,  from  what  you  could  perceive? — I could  not  actually  Taking  the  oatli  of 
perceive  what  passed  in  the  mind,  hut  I could  form  an  idea  from  the  circumstances  which 

took  place. 

13.  Had  you  any  mental  reservation  ? — I did  not  think  one  way  or  the  other  at  the  time; 
about  it  ^ young  man  ; I went  out  laughing,  and  I did  not  think  one  way  or  the  other 


14.  You  were  not  laughing  when  you  took  the  oath,  I presume  ? — I do  not  remember 

at  tins  moment  having  taken  it  at  aU ; I went  there  to  take  it,  at  least  that  was  the  object 
01  sending  us.  \ 

15.  Were  you  sent  to  a court  of  justice  ? — I believe  it  was  a court;  there  was  some 
person  appointed  annually  to  administer  tliis  oath  to  the  students. 

16.  It  was  the  Assistant  Barrister,  was  it  not? — I camiotsay ; it  was  some  official  person, 

.'^y  Crown,  I suppose. 

» y.  ‘ "bat  instruction  did  you  receive  upon  the  subject  of  allegiance,  from  the  Profesors  Instruction  os  to 
ogmatic  Theology  ? — I do  not  remember  at  this  moment  to  have  received  any  instruc-  Mlegiance. 
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i.!h  January,  1854.  tion  One  way  or  the  other ; it  appears  to  me  now  that  it  was  a neutral  subject  dtogetherj 

and  not  noticed  ; if  it  was  noticed,  I,  at  this  moment,  quite  forget  it ; it  may  have  been 

35.  taught,  but  I do  not  now  recoUect ; it  is  not  likely  that  non-allegiance  would  be  taught  in 

Rev.  D.  L.  Brasbie.  ^ College  supported  by  the  goverumeut  ot  the  country ; that  is  not  probable  or  likely. 

Dr.  Delahogue's  Do  you  recoUect  the  proposition  in  thetreatise  “ DeEcclesia,”  wMchyou  know  is  taught 

iToposition.  Ddahogue,  in  which  it  is  said  that  Christ  granted  to  Peter  and  his  successors,  and  to  the 

Church,  no  power,  director  indirect,  over  tlie  temporalities  of  kings;  that,  moreover,  they  can 
never  be  deposed  by  the  authority  of  the  keys,  even  indirectly,  or  them  subjects  released  from 
the  obedience  due  to  them  ?— I do  not  recollect  that  proposition  ; there  are  many  things 
in  Dehihogue  that  we  did  not  read,  and  could  not  read  ; airy  person  looking  at  Delahogue’s 
worics.  and  taking  the  academical  year  into  account,  will  immediately’  see  that  no  student 
of  ordinary,  or  even  extraordinary  capacity,  could  read,  in  that  time,  tlie  entire  comse. 

Not  remombercaby  19.  Ill  fact  you  do  uot  remember  that  proposition  being  made  the  subject  of  lecture  ?— 
witness.  Never;  it  may  have  been ; I do  not  recollect  at  this  moment;  I know  that  there  were 

many  propositions  in  Delahogue  that  were  not. 

20.  You  do  not  remember  any  thing  about  it? — No. 

21.  No  impression  is  left  upon  your  mind  upon  the  subject  ?— None  whatever. 

■vvitnoss's  oiiinmn  of  2^-  Is  there  any  observation  that  you  wish  to  malie  to  the  Commissioners,  m regard  to 
twicibng  generally,  the  teaching  at  Maynooth  generally,  independently  of  the  dogmatic  questions,  which  belong 

peculiarly  to  tlie  Homan  Catholic  Church  herself  ?— I think  that  the  education  at  Maynooth 
is  uot  sulTicieutly  grounded  on  the  Word  of  God ; I think  that  the  Scriptures  should  be 
more  frequently  and  strictly  taught  and  inculcated  in  the  College  than  they  were  in  my 
time ; I am  sure,  that  in  my  time,  the  Scriptures  were  made  a secondary  book ; all  the 
other  business  of  the  house  was  attended  to  with  double  zeal,  and  double  time  ivas  devoted 
to  every  other  tract  and  treatise,  theological  or  educational. 

Scripture  education,  23.  What  was  the  amount  of  Scripture  education  which  you  received,  when  you  were  at 
Maynooth  ?— In  my  time,  with  regard  to  the  junior  classes,  that  is  ihe  students  of  the 
four  first  years  (tlie  general  course  was  seven  years),  during  the  first  four  years  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  College,  who  was  then,  I think,  Dr.  Montague,  since  dead,  taught  two 
classes  in  the  Old  Testament  in  the  week,  one  on  Wednesday,  of  an  hour  and  a half,  and 
one  on  Saturday,  of  ah  hour ; and  the  same  portion  of  time  was  allotted  to  the  teaching 
of  the  advanced  students ; there  were  two  hours  and  a half  only  allotted  to  the  teachmg  of 
the  Scripture  during  the  weeJc ; and,  taking  the  academical  year  into  consideration,  say  six 
months,  with  vacations  and  holidays,  you  will  find  the  number  of  hours,  comparatively 
speaking,  tliat  were  allotted  to  the  teaching  of  Scripture  few,  to  a lai-ge  class,  and,  of 
course,  tlie  respective  portion  of  attention  to  each  must  have  been  very  trifihig.  I was  two 
years  in  the  house,  and  got  no  call  at  all  from  the  professor  in  those  two  years. 

24.  Was  that  in  consequence  of  the  gi'eat  number  in  the  class  ? Yes. 

2o.  ■'iVhat  portion  of  the  Scriptures  did  you  go  tlirough  in  your  academical  course  ?— In 
the  first  year  we  were  examined  weekly  in  a chapter  of  the  Old  Testament. 

20.  I-Iow  many  books  were  gone  through  ?— At  this  time  I cannot  remember. 

Kv.ry  student  on  tlie  27.  Had  you  a Testament  or  a Bible  given  you  when  you  entered  the  College  ?— Yes ; 
estabiisliment  every  Student  on  the  establishment  was  furnished  witli  a Bible  and  a commentary  from  the 

liibb'‘°'^  ‘‘  College;  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  were  obliged  to  deposit  a certain  sum  of  money,  say 
i;l()  or  .4:17,  when  they  entered.  I believe  that  those  students  who  went  in  as  pensioners 
did  not  get  those  Bibles  and  Testaments ; hence,  there  may  be  a mistake  as  to  that,  because 
when  a student  says,  “ I had  no  Bible,”  a distinction  must  be  made.  Every  student  on  the 
establishment  got  a copy  of  Coyne’s  Bible,  and  of  Menoebius. 

28.  Did  both  classes  of  students  get  them?— I only  know  of  one;  those  on  the 
establishment  all  got  them.  o -vt  t i i ,i 

2!).  Wliether  those  who  were  pensioners  got  them  you  cannot  say  ? — No ; I merely  neara 
that  they  did  not.  , , , 

30.  You  do  not  believe  that  they  did  ? — No  ; I paid  £16  or  £17  as  a deposit,  not  only 
for  theological  books,  but  also  for  entrance  and  the  physician.  I entered  on  the  estaWish- 
ment,  and  passed  my  examination,  and  got  my  place  in  consequence. 

Oomposition  of  :U  Did  you  receive  any  instruction  in  the  composition  of  sermons? — Yes ; I preaeJiea 

H.-rmons.  Maynooth.  , . , 

32.  M^ere  those  critically  remarked  upon  ?— Yes ; the  professors  generally  attenctecl  juia 
made  their  comments  on  the  sermon.  _ . . 

Tcnchin^ns  to  ;3;._  receive  any  particular  instruction  as  to  the  mode  of  dealing  witliheretics. 

treatmontufiicreticr.  tauglit  ill  my  time.  There  was  an  article  as  to  burning  heretics,  but  it  was  not 

inculcated,  nor  would  it  be  suitable  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  to  teach  it. 

34.  As  to  keeping  faith  with  heretics,  was  any  instruction  given?— The  gi;eat  object  uas 
been,  and  over  will  be,  to  bring  them  over,  if  they  could,  and  that  is  very  fair. 

As  to  keeping  faitli  instruction  given  as  to  keeping  faith  with  them  ?— I believe  that  was 

•\u  1 icr,.tics.  inculcated  any  more  tlian  the  other.  I think  they  both  come  under  the  same 

I'emark — it  was  not  in  my  time,  so  far  ns  I can  recollect,  inculcated.  „ , x 

30.  It  was  not  inculcated  that  you  should  not  keep  faith  with  heretics?— It  was  not,  so 
fill-  as  1 can  recollect.  , .i 

Allegiance  to  heretic  impression  left  upon  your  mind  that  allegiance  was  not  due  to  me 

S.U  ueigns.  Sovereign,  by  reason  of  bis  being  a heretic  ?— I think  there  -was  an  impression  made  on 

my  mmd  to  that  effect.  , 

Witnoss’simpvessior.  How  came  that  impression  to  be  made  ?— Because  the  reigning  monarch  was 

heretic.  . ,,  -p,y 

How  proEiuccd.  In  what  way  was  that  impression  made  upon  your  mind? — On  one  occasion  tne  rv 


Kvery  student  on  the 
estabiisliinent  , 

famished  with  a 
Bible. 
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Ur.  Kenuy  preached  in  the  house.  The  Dublin  priests  go  doTvn  to  Jlaynooth  every 
year— they  did  so  at  that  time— to  what  is  called  the  retreat,  and  Dr.  Murray  with  them, 
^vho  was  then  commonly  called  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin;  one-half  of 
the  Dublin  priests  went  down  to  the  retreat  during  the  summer,  and  the  other  half 
supplied  their  places  in  the  diocese  of  Dublin,  that  is,  they  remained  at  home  to  do 
the  duty.  Mr.  Kenny,  on  tliis  occasion,  who  was  a very  powerful  man,  was  asked  to 
preach  ibr  the  priests.  He  was  general  of  the  .Tesuits.  I was  anxious  to  hear  him,  in  conse- 
quence of  what  1 heard  of  his  oratorical  powers,  and  I got  into  the  hall  where  the  priests  were 
assembled,  to  whom  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kenny  was  then  preaching.  At  that  period  it  w'as  very 
generally  reported  through  the  country  that  the  Roman  Catholic  chapels  would  be 
hceused ; this  was,  I believe,  somewhere  between  the  years  18;31  and  183b,  so  far  as  I can 
recollect;  and  he,  after  addressing  the  priests  for  a considerable  time,  parenthetically 
alluded  to  this  report  of  having  the  Roman  Catholic  chapels  licensed,  and  he  spoke  very 
strongly,  indeed,  upon  that  particular  part  of  the  subject,  and  made  an  impression  on  my 
mind  which  I shall  not  soon  forget.  He  said,  “ It  is  reported  that  the  Government  of 
England  intend  to  license  our  chapels.  Now,”  said  he,  “ eveiy  priest  in  this  country 
should  stand  at  the  threshold  of  his  chapel,  and  allow  the  soldiers  to  walk  into  their 
chapels  over  their  dead  bodies,  before  they  would  allow  the  heretical  Government  of 
England  to  convert  tliem  into  public  houses.”  I tliought,  at  the  time,  that  was  not 
allegiance,  becaixse  those  priests  had,  as  I knew,  a powerful  iirfluence  over  their  people, 
many  of  whom  are  ignorant,  and  consequently  superstitious ; and  I knew  that  when  this 
docti'ine  was  so  firmly  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  those  priests,  when  they  returned 
again  to  tlreir  people,  they  would  make  the  same  impression  oii  the  minds  of  their  people. 

40.  That  is  the  only  occasion  which  you  can  call  to  mind  when  it  appeared  to  be  the 
doctrine  at  Maynootli  that  allegiance  'was  not  due  to  the  Sovereign,  by  reason  of  his  being 
a heretic  ?— That  is  the  only  occasion  that  I heard  it  so  expressly  and  strongly  mentioned. 
I know  that  not  only  on  the  minds  of  the  students,  at  that  time,  hut  on  the  minds  of  the 
priests  with  whom  I afterwards  associated,  there  was,  and  has  been,  a strong  antipatliy  to 
the  House  of  Hanover  on  the  throne  of  England. 

41.  Was  Dr.  Murray  present  at  that  sermon  of  which  you  speak? — Most  decidedly. 

42.  Was  the  subject  upon  which  Dr.  Kenny  preached  on  that  occasion  that  of  deriving 
a licence  to  use  the  chapels  from  the  lay  authorities? — I cannot,  at  this  time,  recollect 
what  was  the  subject  of  the  discourse,  or  the  object  of  it. 

43.  They  objected  to  receive  a licence  from  the  lay  authorities  to  perform  the  ecclesi- 
astical functions? — I do  not,  at  this  period  of  time,  recollect  what  was  his  text. 

44.  Was  that  the  ground  of  liis  objection  ?— Those  particular  words  were  so  forcibly 
impressed  on  ray  mind  at  the  time  that  they  obliterated  t]ie  recollection  of  every 
thing  else. 

45.  Was  that  the  ground  of  his  objection? — I cannot  say  what  was  the  scope  of  his 
arguments,  or  what  he  was  preaching  on  at  the  time  at  ail. 

46.  Were  you  at  Majmootli  at  the  time  Emancipation  was  gi’anted? — Yes. 

47.  Do  you  remember  whether  any  celebration  of  Emancipation  took  place  ? — Yes ; the 
College  was  illuminated,  and  we  were  allowed,  I think,  three  or  lour  bottles  of  w’ine  to 
every  eight  students. 

48.  What  happened  on  that  occasion  in  the  hall  ? — On  that  occasion  I perceived  nothing, 
except  as  on  ordinary  occasions.  St.  Patrick's  day  and  Christmas  day  were  always 
celebrated  in  much  the  same  way. 

49.  Wei’e  the  students  alone  on  that  occasion? — No;  there  was  generally  one  of  the 
deans  present,  always  walking  up  and  down  the  refeetorj'. 

50.  Was  he  the  only  officer  of  the  College  who  was  present  on  that  occasion  ? — I cannot 
remember ; I tlrink  there  was  a sort  of  mingling,  a sort  of  saturnalia  between  the 
professors  and  students  on  that  occasion.  They  were  all  naturally  elated;  and  there  was 
singing  and  amusement,  as  we  had  on  St.  Patrick’s  day  and  Christmas  day. 

51.  There  is  nothing  particular  that  is  fixed  upon  your  memory? — I saw  nothing 
extraordinary. 

52.  Do  you  recollect  the  time  of  Lord  Mulgrave’s  visit? — I should  think  I was  not  in 
the  College  then;  I left  the  College  in  1834. 

53.  Do  you  remember  any  song  that  was  sung  on  that  occasion,  that  is,  on  the  granting 
of  Emancipation  ? — There  were  a great  many  songs  sung ; I do  not  recollect  any  particular 
song.  I would  attach  no  great  importance  to  any  song  sung  on  that  occasion,  whether 
it  was  one  waj’  or  the  other ; it  was  a night  of  glee. 

54.  You  do  not  recollect  any  song,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Emancipation,  that  made  any 
particular  impression  on  the  students  ? — No,  I do  not. 

56.  Do  you  remember  any  of  the  College  authorities  singing  on  that  occasion? — No  ; I 
recollect  one  of  the  College  authoriues  singing  a song  when  he  Avas  consecrated  bishop — 
Dr.  Crotty,  of  Cloyne. 

56.  Do  you  remember  a song  tliat  was  composed  by  Dr.  England? — I have  heard 
it  sung. 

57.  Was  it  sung  on  that  occasion? — It  may  huA-e  been;  I do  not  remember. 

58.  Have  yon  heard  it  sung  in  Maynooth  ? — As  Avell  as  I remember,  I think  that  I have 
heard  it  sung,  but  I would  not  positively' swear  to  that;  not  on  tliat  pai’ticular  night,  more 
than  any'  otlier  time. 

59.  Do  you  remember  its  causing  any  particular  impression  on  the  students? — I cannot 
say;  but  I know  they  appeared  to  like  it,  perhaps  from  being  composed  by  one  of  their 
own  order. 


ilh  January,  1854. 
Ect.  D.  L.  Brasbie. 


Mr.  Kenny’s  sermon. 


Feast  on  tbe  occasion 
of  Emancipation , 
being  granted. 
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35. 

Rev.  D.  L.  Brasbio. 
Ko  teaching  contrarj 
to  allegiance. 


Removal  of  manuple 
before  tlic  “Doaiinc 
salvum.” 


The  cause. 


Not  aware  that  same 
course  is  adopted  in 
Roman  Catholic 
countries. 


Prayers  read  before 
mass. 


■Witness’s  observa- 
tions as  to  teaching 
in  Mayiiooth. 


His  action  for  libel 
against  the  President. 


Sir  Robert  Peel's 
etatcmont  in* 
I'lirliaineut. 


60.  Axe  the  Commissioners  to  imderstand  you  to  say,  that  either  there  was,  or  there 
was  not,  any  thing  in  the  teaching  of  Maynooth  which  tended  to  loosen  the  allegiance  of 
the  subject  to  the  Sovereign? — There  was  no  express  proposition  such  as  this : “ You  shall 
not  pay  allegiance  to  the  reigning  Sovereign nothing  so  dii'eetly  as  that  stated. 

61.  Or  any  thing  to  the  effect  that  allegiance  was  not  due  to  a person  who  was  a 
heretic  ? — ^No  ; I do  not  remember  that  it  was  distinctly  taught  in  that  way.  It  would  be 
very  bad  policy  in  the  College  of  Maynooth,  receiving  i'8,000  a-year,  to  teach  that 
doctrine.  There  was  nothing  taught  having  connexion  witli  allegiance  immediately ; but 
there  was  a circumstance  which  may  have  been  indirectly  connected  with  it,  and  it  was 
this : the  priest,  celebrating  high  mass,  wears  a certain  part  of  his  vestments,  called  the 
manuple,  on  the  left  arm.  This  manuple  is,  I believe,  of  Jewish  origin,  and  it  was  worn 
by  the  Jewish  high  priests.  It  was  my  duty  to  sing  high  mass  in  the  College.  At  the 
conclusion  of  mass  the  prayer  is  sung,  Domine  salvumfac  regem,  ot  reginam,  and  before 
the  priest  sings  that,  he  removes  the  manuple  from  Ms  left  arm.  I asked  one  of  the 
superiors  what  was  the  cause  of  removing  this  manuple  from  my  ai’m,  and  the  reply 
was,  that  I could  not  pray  for  the  King  or  Queen  of  England  in  my  official  or  sacerdotd 
capacity,  and  then  I removed  this  characteristic  of  the  priesthood;  and  tliis  has  been 
always  removed,  I presume,  to  the  present  day ; and  the  priest,  as  a layman,  prayed  for 
the  Majesty  of  England,  because  he  was  a heretic. 

62.  Do  you  mean  that  the  manuple  is  the  only  tMng  in  Ms  dress  that  distinguishes  a 
priest  from  a layman  ? — That  was  the  reason  assigned  to  me ; the  other  vestments  are  of 
pagan  origin,  with  the  badge  of  Christianity  inscribed  on  them. 

63.  Are  yo\x  awai'e  of  the  fact,  that  that  is  exactly  the  course  adopted  in  Roman  Catholic 
countries,  where  there  is  a Roman  Catholic  monarch  ?— I am  not  aware  of  tliat  fact. 

64.  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  attending  mass  in  Dublin? — I have  never  attended  mass 
in  this  city ; I officiated  in  the  diocese  of  Dublin. 

6.5 . Do  you  remember  the  prayer  that  is  pronounced  by  the  priest  before,  what  the 
Catholics  consider,  the  offering  of  the  sacrifice  of  tlie  mass  ? — I never  officiated  m 
Dublin. 

66.  Did  you  never  attend  mass  in  Dublin  ? — Never,  to  my  knowledge. 

67.  Not  while  you  were  at  Maynooth? — No. 

68.  Do  3’’ou  recollect  whether  that  praj'er  before  mass  \a  looh  being  shoivn  to  the  witness], 
was  read  by  the  priest  from  the  altar? — The  acts  of  faith,  hope,  and  chaiity  were 
always  read. 

69.  But  the  prayer  afterwards  before  mass? — We  generally  read  some  prayer  before 
mass ; at  this  time  I do  not  remember  that  specific  prayer ; but  I remember  always  reading 
a prayer  in  Latin  before  mass  in  the  College  of  Maynooth.  We  had  a prayer  in  Maynooth, 
but  I cannot,  at  this  distance  of  time,  say  whether  that  is  a translation. 

70.  In  what  part  of  Ireland  have  you  chiefly  officiated? — In  the  diocese  of  Kerry,  in 
tlie  province  of  Munster. 

71.  Have  you  officiated  in  the  counties  of  Clare  or  Galway? — I have  never  been  there 
as  a priest,  or  otherwise. 

72.  Do  you  recollect  whether  in  that  Latin  prayer  tliat  preceded  mass  at  Maynooth  the 
King  was  prayed  for  ? — No,  I should  tliiulc  not ; so  far  as  I remember,  neitlier  the  Kiug 
nor  Queen  was  prayed  for.  I could  almost  say,  positively  not;  yet  I will  not  say  tliat. 

73.  Is  tliere  any  preliminary  prayer  before  mass? — Always,  either  in  the  chapel  or  in 
the  sacristy. 

74.  Did  you  use  this  prayer  when  officiating  in  Keny  [g  table  bemg  shown  to  the 
witness]  ? — I always  read  the  acts  of  faith,  hope,  and  chavitj^  which  are  at  the  head  of  that 
paper,  not  the  subsequent  prayer. 

75.  The  Latin  prayers  of  which  jmu  speak  are  what  the  priest  reads  to  himself? — ^Yes. 

76.  Is  there  any  other  observation  that  you  wish  to  make  to  the  Commissioners  in 
regard  to  the  teaching  of  Mayiiootli  ? — There  is  one  observation  that  I wish  to  make  with 
regard  to  the  teaching  of  Maynooth.  The  impression  on  my  mind  is,  that  ■when  any  head 
of  an  establishment  is  unsound,  the  members  must  necessarily  be  unsound,  or  when  a 
fountain  is  corrupt,  the  streams  that  flow  from  it  must  also  he  corrupt.  Now,  I find  in 
the  Bible  ten  commaiidmeiits ; those  commandments  were  written  by  the  finger  of  Almighty 
God  on  tables  of  stone,  and  one  of  them  saj'^s,  “ Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  ■witness  agaiust 
thy  neighbour.”  I say  that  any  man  who  violates  that  commandment  cannot  be  a teacher 
of  morality.  I am  speaking  dii'eetly  with  regard  to  the  President  of  Maynooth  College. 
Cf  course,  when  the  head  of  the  College  is  misoimd  in  his  morality,  the  students  generally, 
who  look  up  to  him,  must  also  be  unsound  in  their  morality.  I can  establish  that  fact. 
It  is  a well-Ioiown  fact,  a public  fact,  that  in  the  year  1847  I brought  an  action  against 
the  President  of  ilaynootli  College  for  a “ gross  and  malicious”  libel.  The  words  marked 
are  read  in  the  printed  report  of  that  ti’ial.  On  that  occasion  I obtained  a verdict  from  a 
jmy  of  my  countrymen,  which  jury  •was  composed  of  seven  Protestants  and  five  Roman 
Catholics — ex  Lord  Chancellor  Blackburne  presiding.  Again,  tlie  late  Sir  Robert  Peel 
assorted,  in  liis  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  three  students  were  necessitated  to 
sleep  ill  a bed  in  Maynooth  College.  In  my  time  no  two  students  could  sleep  in  one  bed ; 
and  I say  it  to  the  honour  of  the  College,  that  it  was  expulsion — the  very  moment  two 
students  were  caught  in  one  bed,  that  moment  they  were  ipso  facto  expelled.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  said  that  three  were  accustomed  to  sleep  in  one  bed,  thereby  proving  that  there  was 
not  sufficient  accommodation.  I say  that  the  President  of  the  College  of  Maynooth,  or 
the  professors  of  the  College  of  Maynooth,  or  some  of  the  students  of  the  College  of 
Jlaynootli,  should  have  come  forward  pubheiy  and  demed  that  fact.  It  was  a misstate- 
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meiit  unintentionally  made  by  the  late  Sir  Eobert  Peel.  He  believed  bis  informant ; and  ia  January,  1854. 

it  would  have  reflected  gi-eat  and  immortal  honour  upon  the  College  if  one  of  those  men 

had  come  forward  and  said  that  it  was  false  and  a misstatement ; but  it  was  let  run  through  jj  L Brasbi 

the  land  uncontradicted,  because  it  served  a certain  purpose.  These  two  facts,  coupled  uneontradict  Tb 

together,  clearly  show  tlie  difference  which  exists  between  the  morality  taught  in  the  College  autLrities. 

CoUege  of  Maynooth,  or  rather  practised  by  its  head,  and,  by  a legitimate  inference,  by 

its  members  also,  and  the  morality  inculcated  in  that  precept  of  the  Decalogue  which  says, 

“ Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against  tliy  neighbour.” 

77.  Upon  that  ground  you  think  that  the  moral  teaching  of  the  College  is  not  satis-  Matrimony  treatise.  i 
factory  ? — That  is  one  of  the  gi-ounds.  There  are  others.  I think  tliat  the  treatise  on 

matrimony  should  never  be  put  into  the  hands  of  any  student.  I do  not  see  what 
connexion  tlie  treatise  on  matrimony  has  witli  the  Scripture  at  all,  so  far  as  a young  man 
is  concerned.  No  man,  unless  he  were  an  angel,  could  sit  down  and  read  those  tracts, 
and  the  questions  and  answers  inserted  in  them  by  foul-mouthed  theologians,  without 
feeling.  I say  it  with  regi’et;  but  it  is  afact.  Let  any  gentlemanlook  at  those  questions 
and  answers,  and  I defy  him  not  to  condemn  them.  Let  him  look  at  Liguori,  and  Dens, 
or  Bailly  (though  Bailly  is  the  class-book,  yet  a student  is  at  liberty  to  read  the  other 
books),  one  is  just  as  bad  as  the  other.  What  connexion  has  the  reading  of  this  filtJiy 
matter  with  the  Word  of  God,  or  with  the  salvation  of  a man’s  immortal  soul  ? How  wiU 
it  take  a man  to  heaven  by  prying  into  what  happens  between  a married  man  and  his  wife  ? 

78.  Have  yon  any  thing  to  state  as  to  the  period  of  the  course  at  which  tliis  is  commu- 
nicated ? It  is  communicated  in  the  second  year  of  the  Divinity  course. 

79.  In  the  early  or  latter  part  of  the  second  year?' — There  was  some  other  tract  read 
during  the  whole  year — whetlier  it  was  before  Christmas  or  after  I cannot  say.  It  is 
twenty  years  ago  since  I left  the  College. 

80.  Was  there  anything  peculiar  in  the  mode  of  giving  the  instruction  ? — Nothing  more 
than  teaching  any  thing  else.  Questions  were  asked  and  answers  were  given  in  tlie  very 
same  way  in  which  other  theological  questions  were  treated. 

81.  Vho  was  the  professor  who  lectured  you  ? — Dr.  O’Hanlon,  who  gave  me  a very  high  Witness  lectured  on 

character  at  the  Maynooth  trial.  subject  bj  Dr. 

82.  Was  there  anything  peculiar  in  his  manner  in  lecturing  on  this  subject? — Notliing 
whatever ; just  as  he  treated  the  other  tracts  during  the  time. 

83.  Did  he  treat  the  matter  seriously  ? — Yes  ; and  I must  say  there  was  a seriousness 
in  regard  to  the  students.  At  the  same  time,  I have  known  some  of  them  to  have  felt  the 
delicate  position  in  which  they  were  placed. 

84.  Do  you  remember  that  Dr.  O’Hanlon  ever  exhibited  any  levity  on  this  subject  ? — I Hia  mode  of  treating 

think  the  contrary.  it- 

85.  Do  you  remember  that  any  levity  was  exhibited  by  the  students  ? — I do  not.  On 
the  conti-ary,  I recollect  seeing  one  student  go  on  his  Imees  to  pray  immediately  after 
reading  the  tract,  wMch  shows  the  dangerous  tendency  of  it. 

86.  Was  it  recommended  to  the  students  that  they  should  approach  such  an  unpleasant 
subject  in  that  spirit  ? — There  was  always  tlie  prayer  before  eveiy  lesson,  “ Veni  Creator 
Spiritus,”  a prayer  before,  and  a prayer  at  the  conclusion  of  every  lecture. 

87.  Do  you  remember  whether  the  students  were  warned  on  that  particular  topic  so 
calculated,  as  you  conceive,  to  shock  their  delicacy  ? — I do  not  recollect  that  they  were 
specifically  warned ; but  there  was  an  miderstanding  that  it  was  ratlier  a delicate  tract. 

88.  And  to  be  studied  seriously  and  -with  caution  ? — Yes,  certainly,  as  if  the  students 
were  put  on  their  guard.  It  was  well  known  and  understood  in  the  house  that  it  was  not 
a nice  subject  to  deal  with. 

89.  Not  a matter  to  be  treated  Kgbtly  ? — No ; on-the  contraiy,  very  seriously. 

90.  The  portion  which  treats  Dc  Mairiinonio  is  at  a different  period  of  the  course,  is  it 
not,  from  that  which  is  devoted  to  the  exposition  of  the  sixth  commandment  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  ? — There  is  another  treatise  on  the  Decalogue  which  comprises  that. 

91.  Do  you  recollect  at  what  part  of  the  course  that  sixth  commandment  is  the  subject 
of  instruction — whether  it  is  at  a subsequent  pai’t  of  the  course  ? — I do  not  remember — I 
recollect  nothing  at  all  as  to  that  tract. 

92.  Have  you  any  recollection  whether  it  was  made  the  subject  of  instruction  imme- 
mately  before  taking  orders  ? — I cannot  say.  All  I can  say  is,  that  a treatise  on  the 
Decalogue  was  read  in  the  house ; when,  I caimot  say.  I know  it  was  in  one  of  tlie 
theological  years,  dm’iug  some  portion  of  that  time  which  is  commonly  called  the  divi- 
nity years. 

93.  Do  you  recollect  whetlier  the  students  in  yoiu‘  time  were  recommended  to  postpone 
the  consideration  of  the  details  of  that  subject  in  the  sixth  commandment  mitil  the  close 
of  the  theological  course  ? — No,  I do  not  remember  that. 

94.  Do  you  remember  whether  it  was  at  all  the  custom  for  the  students  who  attended  Effects  of  this  teach- 
tms  course  of  lectures,  De  Matrimonio,  to  joke  or  treat  the  subject  lightly  amongst  them- 

selves  when  they  were  not  attending  lectures — in  their  walks,  for  instance  ? — No  more  than 
saymg  it  was  a dirty  or  a dreadful  matter-^a  horrible  matter.  They  rather  took  the  other 
■^ew  of  it,  and  seriously  thought  it  was  filthy  stuff  altogether. 

95.  They  treated  it  rather  with  repugnance  than  in  any  other  way  ? — Yes,  positively. 

96.  Is  tliere  any  other  observation  ^at  you  would  wish  to  offer  on  the  subject  of  the 
education  at  Maynooth? — I do  not  recollect  anything  more  at  present. 

\The  Witness  withdrew^ 
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MAY^fOOTH  COMMISSION. 


Tlie  Rev.  William  John  Barlce,  examined. 

1.  You  "were  educated  at  Maynootb,  were  you  not  ? — Yes. 

2.  Will  you  state  to  the  Commissionors  where  you  had  been  previously  educated,  and 

at  what  age  you  entered  the  College  of  Maynooth  ?--I  was  first  educated  in  a village  school 
in  Kenvare,  and  by  private  tutors  to  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen ; I was  then  sent  to 
a private  seminary  at  New  Quay,  in  the  County  of  Clare,  and  from  that  I went  to  the 
seminary  of  Tuam,  where  I remained  until  my  entrance  to  Jlaynooth,  in  the  year  1825, 
at  the  September  entrance.  _ . , 

3.  Into  what  class  did  you  enter  ? — Humanity. 

4.  How  long  did  you  remain  in  the  College  ? — Up  to  the  summer  vacation  of  1830. 

5.  Did  you  go  tlirough  the  whole  of  the  theological  course  ?— No  ; I had  ague  in  the 

the  month  of  April  or  May,  1 830,  and  I left  Jlaynooth  in  ill  health ; I was  then  ordained  at 
home.  The  bishop  was  anxious  that  I would  at  once  enter  on  the  duties  of  a priest.  I 
refused  respectfully,  and  requested  permission  to  go  on  the  Continent ; a friend  of  mine 
was  then  on  the  Continent,  and  I was  anxious  to  go  there.  I had  entered  Tuam  very 
young,  and  I was  anxious  to  go  on  the  Continent  for  some  three  or  four  years,  in  order  to 
mix  ?n  society,  and  receive  that  pohsh  which  I stood  much  in  need  of.  The  bisliop 
refused  this,  but  consented  to  my  going  to  the  seminary  at  Waterford,  where  I spent 
nearly  an  academical  year  ; I was  called  out  by  tlie  bishop  towards  the  end  of  the  year, 
and  entered  on  the  duties  of  a priest  in  the  parish  of  Peterswell,  in  the  county  of  Galway, 
early  in  the  year  1831.  _ . ..  ■ o a-l  • 

6.  How  long  did  you  remain  there  discharging  the  duties  of  a priest  ? — A.bout  two  or 
three  months,  in  very  troublesome  times : during  the  agrarian  disturbances  in  Clare  and 
Galway,  I was  induced  by  my  father  to  take  a very  decided  part  in  it.  I acted  under  the 
proclamation  of  the  Marquis  of  Anglesea,  wherein  pardon  was  promised  to  those  who  gave 
up  their  arms.  I was  not  content  witli  this,  but  under  the  influence  of  my  father,  1 got  as 
many  as  I could  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  before  the  llev.  George  Dwyer  and  J ohn 
Martyn,  Esq.,  .t.p.  ; and  for  which  I was  hunted  down  by  the  Teny  Aits,  and  the  priests, 
who  wore  highly  indignant  at  the  part  I had  taken. 

7.  You  have  since  joined  the  Protestant  Church? — Yes. 

8.  At  what  period  did  that  change  take  place  ? — In  the  year  1844,  I publicly  came  out 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  ; hut  for  a considerable  period,  previous  to  that  period,  I held  no 
communion  with  that  church,  and  family  embarrassment  prevented  me  sooner  renouncing 
hor  communion. 

9.  What  was  the  course  of  study  in  the  last  year  of  your  stay  at  Maynooth  ? — I had  two 
years’  theology.  The  first  year’s  tlieology  was  do  Religione  and  do  Matrimonio,  as  well  as  I 
can  recollect ; I forget  what  the  other  wa;s — I know  we  had  “ De  Ecclesia”  and  the  Deca- 
logue, and  I think  censures,  the  second  year. 

10.  Is  there  anytliing  which  you  would  wish  to  state  in  regard  to  the  teaching  at  Jilay- 
nooth,  as  it  passed  under  your  eye,  independently  of  the  peculiar  dogmas  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  but  regarding  its  operation  upon  general  morals,  or  upon  the  duties  of 
citizens  to  the  state  ?— In  regard  to  general  morals,  the  question  has  come  rather  suddenly 
upon  me.  On  the  Treatise  “ De  Matrimonio,”  I recollect  the  teaching  of  it  with  much 
pain ; I have  known  many  of  the  young  men,  when  studying  certain  parts  of  it,  to  have 
gone  into  the  chapel,  and  to  have  read  it  on  bended  knees ; I saw  many  young  men 
that  I conceived  to  bo  not  of  very  strong  passions,  they  thought  it  necessary  to  go  in 
before  what  they  believed  to  bo  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  Jesus,  on  bended  knees.  I 
would  say,  in  a general  manner,  that  the  teaching  on  the  matrimony  treatise  was  to  me 
exceedingly  disgusting ; and  it  appeared  to  me  to  have  a tendency  to  injure  the  morals  of 
the  young  men. 

11.  In  what  year  was  that  part  of  the  subject  treated  in  your  course?— In  1829. 

12.  Was  that  the  year  in  which  you  studied  theology  ? — Yes. 

13.  You  entered  into  what  is  called  the  Second  Humanity  Class? — Yes;  I. read 
Humanity  Logic,  Metaphysics,  Ethics,  Natural  Philosophy,  and  two  years’  Theology  m 
Maynooth,  and  a third  in  Waterford. 

14.  In  what  year’s  theology  did  what  you  have  before  stated  occur  ?— In  the  first 


year. 

15.  In  what  part  of  the  course? — “ De  Matrimonio.”  , 

16.  Was  it  before  or  after  Christmas  ?— After  Christmas;  “ De  Religione,”  was  jead 


before  Christmas,  and  “ De  Jlatrimonio,”  after  Christmas.  _ ^ 

1 7.  What  was  the  class-book  used  upon  the  subject  “ Do  Matrimonio  ?— Bailly. 

18.  Did  vou  attend  the  lectures  of  Dr.  O’Hanlon  on  this  subject  ?— Certainly.  _ 

19.  Was'^it  in  the  lectures  upon  the  Treatise  De  Matrimonio”  that  these  subjects  were 

treated? — Y’es.  . 

20.  AYere  they  treated  of  in  any  other  treatise,  besides  the  treatise  “ De  Matninomo  . — 


21.  AVhat  diocese  did  you  come  from? — Kilmacduagh  and  Ixilfenora.  a + 

22.  Do  you  recollect  in  what  way  the  oath  of  allegiance  was  taken?— I recollect  that 
the  Senior  Dean  came  to  the  freshman’s  house  late  in  the  evening,  prior  to  our  talaug  the 
oath  of  allegiance  : ho  bad  announced  it  to  tlie  students ; and  I never  in  my  life  witnessea 
such  consternation  as  existed  among  the  students  at  the  idea  of  swearing  allegiance  to  a 
Protestant  king.  The  Dean  saw  the  gathering  storm  and  endeavoured  to  appease  it  ^ an 
lic  brought  over  two  or  three  copies  of  O’Leary’s  Treatise  on  the  oath  by  a Roman  Catfiou  . 
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In  calling  over  the  list,  the  following  morning,  there  was  about  one-third  of  the  students  who  Jamnj,  isa4. 
were  reported  to  he  on  the  sick  list ; .and  it  was  distinctly  nndei-stood  by  us  that  those  men  VJ" 

feigned  sickness,  m order  to  avoid  taking  tho  oath  of  .allegiance.  Then  the  two  deans,  the  n.v  tv„fj  Ba*e 
senior  and  junior  deans  walked  us  to  the  court-house ; and  in  goina  there  I was  certainlv  a v • 
good  deal  astonished  at  what  I witnessed.  The  dean  desired  ul  to  bring  all  tho  TestameL  uSHIS 
and  Bibles  in  our  possession  into  tho  court-house  ; and  I think,  to  tho  best  of  my  recollection 
there  might  have  been  bye;  I think,  at  most,  sir  Testaments  wore  all  that  were  produced’ 

■When  wo  wore  ushered  into  the  Grand  and  Petty  Jury  boxes,  there  was  an  awful  struggle' 

each  person  endeavouring  to  push  forward  his  fellow  to  tho  front  of  the  rails,  thereby  to  “oid 

laying  his  hand  on  these  lestaments.  At  the  taking  of  the  oath,  tho  offleers  of  the  court  told  . 

them  to  repeat  tho  words  distinctly  after  him  ; and  in  giving  out  the  words  of  tho  oath  there 

wore  two  young  men  standing  near  mo,  and,  I distinctly  hoard  thorn  repeat  the  words  of 

the  oath  m a iiogati  .c  sense,  namely— when  tho  officer  said  " I do  swear,”  thov  said  “ I do  not 

swear.  Wo  were  then  ushered  into  the  Grand  Jury  room,  and  signed  a register.  We  retired 

then  to  the  College ; and  on  going  thither,  those  who  had  feigned  sickness  taunted  ns  for 

taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  under  the  pressure  of  o.xpulsion,  for  the  Doan  doomed  it 

necMsary  to  tell  ns  that  it  was  the  feeling  that  the  Statntcs  of  the  house  required  each 

Student  to  take  the  oath  under  pam  of  expulsion ; and  these  men,  after  -vve  returned 

exulted,  and  tamited  those  who  took  the  oath,  such  as  did  it— or  winked  at  it— for  having 

done  It.  Many  of  the  young  men  boasted  that  they  had  not  repeated  the  words  of  the 

oath,  and  others  said  that  they  had  not  laid  their  hands  on  the  Testaments,  on  which  they 

were  supposed  he  to  sworn. 

23  Were  those  young  men,  whose  names  appeared  on  the  sick  list,  taken  afterwards 
for  the  purpose  of  having  tlie  oath  administered  to  them  ?— I never  heard  that  thov  were  • 
they  were  not  in  tlie  year  of  my  frcshmansliip.  ’ 

24.  Had  you  a Bible  on  that  occasion? No. 

the  ColhTve  ^ 1 ^ BM". 

26.  Did  you  buy  it  from  the  Bursar?— Yes. 

27.  Was  tliat  tho  practice  with  every  student  ? Wo. 


?rSe  founSo^^  students,  my  predecessor,  went  away,  and  I entered  immediately 
29.  At  what  period  of  the  year  did  you  enter  ?— In  September,  1825. 

October  allegiance  at  the  Quarter  Sessions  in  the  following 

31.  Are  you  able  to  call  to  mind  any  of  those  young  men  who  were  on  the  sick-list  at 
that  tune  ? — No  ; I could  not  certainly  say. 

32.  How  niuny  students  entered  thut  year  with  you  ?— As  well  as  I remomher,  there 
were  some  who  afterwards  entered  ; but,  if  my  memory  fails  me  not,  105  entered  at  tho 
entrance  examination;  there  were  others  entered  afterwards;  I entered  on  one  of  the  three 
da3's  ot  the  entrance  examination. 

Dodoy™“  s"-otn?— The  Senior  Doan  was  tlioEcv.  Mr, 

Kefit  'Jft to^he  sworn  ?-Tes;  and,  as  well  as  I rocollect,  tho  Eev.  Thomas 
*cUj,  aften,.aids  Boinaii  Catholic  Priimato  of  Armagh,  was  the  Junior  Dean.  Both  were 
taking  us  to  the  court-house,  as  well  as  I remember. 

35  Do  yon  remember  who  was  tlie  Cliairmaii  of  tho  Quarter  Sessions  at  that  time  ?_ 

wheib.  o "“fh  ^ “*  I'™  ilisftnce  of  time, 

whcthei  the  Cliairman  presided  or  not ; but  tiie  impression  is  something  vague  on  my  mind 
tUa.  lie  was  not  even  in  court ; but  I cannot  say. 

3S.  Was  It  the  custom  for  every  student  to  have  a Bible  at  that  time?— I had  one 

oSfX!vi°1  i”‘o  ‘'>e  coiirt-honse.  I have  not  known  any 

Ot  my  tollow-stiidcnts  to  have  more,  1 think,  tlnin  two  or  three.  ^ 

OQ  .!  the  whole  period  of  your  coiii'se  ?— Yes. 
had  ; practice,  on  entering,  to  put  the  question  to  each  student  whether  he 

miL?.  ^ charged  for?— In  my  time  no  such 

qiiestion  was  ever  put,  to  my  knowledge.  .?  v.  u suca 

vofwn?e^,rH  “'J  ‘'“'‘"“I"  »”  ‘1“  obligation  of  the  oath  of  allegiance  while  In.lnull™.., 

ivasoii  iensnrf  Collcgo  ?— IN  0,  iiot  diroctly  ; but  1 recollect— I do  not  knoiv  wliether  it 
not  bourn  f impression  on  my  mind  was,  that  I was  not  obliged— 

I know  it  “!  ‘0  nl'rotcstant  king  : whether  it  was  -do  jiiramoiito”  or  censures,  Imprci,.,, 

Elihlri  T T “Kl.  But  tlie  professor  told  ns  that,  in  tho  reign  of 

itoUeen iemie  f 1 1"?  ‘''"t  interdic?  had 

two  Ihilws  i 1 i thnt  all  1 rotestaiits  wore  under  major  e.xcommnnication  ; that  tho 
oil  mv  mmd  itil ‘'®0‘'0nt  times  ; and  tho  impression 
rajJrixiZi’M^  ^ ■"  ‘0  “ '“tetical  king,  and  to  cn'e  under 

in  dinniit”  ‘'ii?  whatever  with  regard  to  tho  authority  of  the  Church 

trilhrSdfoi*''  al  egianco.  or  declaring  it  void  ?-I  receiVed  instructions 

41  m “ *•  "uth  oaths  in  general. 

the  notes  with  regard  to  that;  and  if 

me  wommissionors  will  allow  mo,  I will  read  the  notes. 
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Kev.  Wm.  J.  Burke. 
Instructions  as  to 
dispensing  power. 


Witness's 

impressions 


That  interdict  in 
reign  of  Elisabeth 
■never  has  been 
removed. 


■42.  What  are  the  notes  ?— Showing  the  causes  of  dispensing  with  oaths. 

4^?  Are  those  extracted  from  the  books  ? — 1 es,  from  Bailly.  ^*1  r>i  x. 

44  Wliat  instruction  did  you  receive  as  to  the  power  of  the  Pope,  or  of  the  Church,  or 
of  any  0 her  body,  to  dispense  with  the  oath  of  allegiance,  or  to  declare  that  it  was  not  a 
bLS"  “th?-I  mentioned  that  the  oath  o(  allegiance  was  not  pnt  forward  m a prominm^ 

■i-  ^ V,  * /a.i+iao  in  {rpupral  I know  the  professor  communicated  to  us  the  fact  that 
Cand  “s  ;Sccd  nn?“^r«  i^he  rjgn  of  Elisabeth,  and  that  that  interdict  had 
not’bccn  removed  : whether  it  was  on  censures  or  on  oaths  1 cannot  say.  _ 

45  Md  he  teU  yon  that,  on  that  aooonnt.  the  oath  was  not  bmdmg  ?-The  inference 
that  I diw  from  it  was,  that  it  was  not  binding  ; that  was  the  impression  which  was  left. 

°"4rA;;d'’lhat  every  confirmed  heretic  is  nnder  interdict ?-He  is  nnder  major  .escom- 

” 47.“lB°an  oath  taken  to  sneh  a person  not  binding  ’-That  was  the  impression  on  my 

“as'  Wns  that  the  doctrine  you  were  tanght?— Not  directly,  but  it  w,as  Indirectly  taught. 

«■  Wa  lny“.chtfe  ^ bf  4 profesHor  in  his  teaching  ’-First,  the  canses 
of  dtarasLt  with  an  oath  wore  sot  forth  : whether  on  “ oaths”,  or  ' oonsnres  I know  not 
bit  either  of  these  two  subjects ; and  the  professor  told  us  distinctly  that,  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  this  realm  was  placed  under  an  interdict,  and  that  that  iiiteidiet  had  not- 

'^°60  ' CiirTOn'^te  frmn  what  doctrine  yon  drew  the  conclusion  that  an  oath  taken  on  a 
matter  of  civil  inrisdiotion,  with  an  cxcommnnieated  person,  or  a contract  enteied  into 
with  him  was  void  ’— I do  not  know  whether  it  w-as  " do  jnrainonto,  or  on  censures , 
S wiiore  the  good  of  the  Church  was  concerned,  which  I know  was  one  of  the  dispensing 
mapo  -tliPTi  the  oath  was  not  to  ho  observed.  , . 

.fiV  You  say  that  yon  inferred  the  oath  of  allegiance  was  not  binding,  in  consequence 
of  the  kingdli  being  still  under  interdict ’-Yes  i the  king  being  under  major  excom- 

w.  . , “'?’“Yon'slatod  that  every  confirmed  heretic  was  under  major  excommunication,  yon  were 

SSS-oaS;  th-eirasYodiSer  an  oat/taken  to  a heretic,  ona  mattter  of  mvd  tight^  ^0“  „m  S 
to  horutics  do  not  stated  that  YOU  inferred  that  it  was  not.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  state  tiom  wliat 

4„osft4  jo7tew  that  conelnslon’-Be  kind  enough  to  boar  in  mind  that  we  were 
LeSdno-  of  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  a Protestant  king.  Then  that  king  was  repiesented 
to  us  as^lieino-  laid  under  interdict,  by  the  professor  : it  w'as  not  m the  reading  : it  is  not  to 
bo  supposed  that  ho  communicated  it  as  oral  instruction  ; it  connootod  , I 

mnnot  sav  whether  it  came  in  under  “ censures,  or  treating  de  juramento.  _ 

63,  FrL  what  proposition  was  it  that  yon  drew  the  inference  that  interdict  is  excom- 
TYMiinpfitiou  ^^“It  IS  more  than  that.  ....  . 

54  Has  it  a heritable  quality,  so  that  it  descends  ?— It  does,  until  it  is  removed.  The 
whole  Idngdoin  was  laid  under  interdict,  and  that  interdict  had  not  been  removed  up  to 

*4.5^“w4t^t4St°of  an  interdict  ’-In  Roman  Catholic  countries  it  is  oven  denying 

*'*66  *R°fire  and  w'ater  now  denied  to  a Roman  Catholic  in  England ’—According  to  the 

“\4™laeSand  that  the  kingdom  was  still  under  interdict,  -d  that  dl  tlie 
conseqnoncL  of  intordiot  were  still  prevailing  in  the  kingdom ’-I  understood  that  the 

interdict  only  referred  to  Protestants,  that  was  my  impression.  ^ 

58,  Did  you  understand  that  it  would  be  an  act  of  disobedienco  to  the,  ^ 

a Protestant  in  England  with  fire  or  water,  or  to  perform  any  other  act  of  ^ ' 

_Bv  the  bull  of  Martin  V.  they  wore  exempted,  unless  they  were  spemally  named. 

59.  Was  Queen  Victoria  specially  named?— It  was  not  mentioned  ; George  IV.  was  then 

“I,-.  IVill  yon  ho  so  good  as  to  state  b- 


Two  reasons  for  oath 
of  allegiance  not 
himling. 


No  distinct  teaching 
as  to  allegiance. 


Dr.  Delahogue’s 
proposition. 


fif)  Will  vou  bo  so  ffood  as  to  state  now  you  aaiveu  ai.  oikc 
allco-iance  Jas  not  binding— was  it  from  any  thing  else  but  that  the  kingdom  was  under 
an  interdict‘d— First,  the  king  was  a heretic,  and,  such,  was  under  major  excomraum 
tion  and  his  kingdom  was  under  an  interdict ; I had  the  two  matters  before  mm 
latti  information  coming  from  the  professor,  I came  to  the  conclusion  that  IwM  not 
bo“4  in  anegiance  to  that  king  who  was  under  major  oxcommnii.cation,  and  whose 

“l^Myonan;  "leaching  in  regard  to  the  aUegiance  which  yon  owed  to  the 
Sovereign,  L that  the  oath  of  aliegianco  could  be  relaxed  or  annulled  by  any  power 

‘‘lYYhet  waT ™ W°'nnder  which  that  instruction  was  imparted  to  yon  ’-No  ; not 
that  I remember.  v 

63.  Did  you  read  the  treatise  “DcEcclesia?  —Ies._  v„=+hprpwa8 

64  'Was  there  anything  about  the  oath  of  allegiance  in  that  treatise  . g 

65.  Do  yon  rocoUcct  this  proposition  in  Dr.  Ddahqgne—  Chratus  Retro  J^^ 
snocessoribk  ant  Ecclosta  nnllam  concessit  potestatom  directam  ™ 

temporalia,  proindeqne  isti  nnnquam  anctontate  clavinm,  etiam  indnecte  depo  p 
ant  eornm  snbditi  a fide  et  ohodientla  iUis  dobita  ex.mi  ac  say . 

66.  \Vas  that  proposition  ever  lectured  upon  ?—  It  was.  But  if  } ou  will  all 
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•tlie  author  was  a Dr,  of  tlie  Sorboune,  and  maintained  the  Gallican  -doctrine,  that — whereas  nh  janvanf  is54 

our  prolessor  held  Ultramontane  opinions,  being  educated  in  Maynooth— every  body  was  

left  to  draw  his  oivn  conclusion.  From  the  doctrine  laid  down  before  that  proposition 
was  discussed,  with  regard  to  John  Huss,  John  WickbiTc,  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  the 
impression  on  my  mind  was  that  the  Church  had  power  over  tiie  persons  of  heretics  lectured  upon  at 
inasmuch  as  they  handed  thorn  over  to  the  civil  power  to  be  dealt  with,  and  any  person  Gallican - 

who  received  the  wntmgs  of  tliose,  or  disapproved  of  the  ti'catment  by  the  civil  power  of  professor,  Uiiramoni 
those,  were  not  good  Homan  Catliolics.  . tane. 

67.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  turn  to  page  225,  section  6,  of  the  book  before  you, 
and  say  whether  that  is  the  pa,ssage  you  refer  to,  respectiiisr  John  IIuss  and  Jerome  of 
Praguer — Yes. 


to,  respecting  John  IIuss  and  Jerome  of 


68,  That  lofei-s  to  tlio  bui-iiing  ol- the  books  of  heretics?— Tos;  and,  I believe,  further  Comtomnatioa  of 

down,  with  regard  to  their  persons.  books  .and  persons  of 

69,  TJiat  passage  has  reference  to  the  condemnation  of  tho  persons  of  heretics  as  well 
as  their  books,  but  has  no  reference  to  tiie  duties  of  subjects  ?— Yos.  Put  when  the  kim>- 
was  a_  heretic,  labouring  under  major  oxcominunication,  and  his  kingdom  placed  under 
interdict,  the  inference  was  evident — it  was,  at  least,  to  me — and  I came  to  the  conclusion 
that  I was  not  bound  in  allegiance.  Add  to  this  what  I had  witnessed  in  Maynooth  in  my 
first  year,  and  throughout.  At  high  mass  the  royal  anthem  is  sung  at  the  end  of  mass,  and 
aftm-  the  pnest  has  put  o-T  Ins  mamiple— tho  manuple  is  the  only  part  of  the  priest’s  dress 

which  IS  not  horroived  from  the  Pagan  iiriesthood  of  Huma  Pompllius.  This  mannpio  Paltin.  offm.-u.uplo 

IB  taken  off  befi^e  he  intones  the  roj-al  anthem.  I asked  some  of  tho  senior  students  why  mass. 

the  priest  put  off  tbe  manuple  before  he  intoned  tho  royal  anthem,  and  they  all  told  me 

that  no  priest  could  pray  i'or  a heretical  prince  while  lie  liad  the  manuple  on,  which  they 

wear  on  their  Mt  arm ; and  when  I became  myself  a divinity  student  I discovered  by  the 

teachings  ot  Maynooth  that  no  priest  can  pray  for  a licretic  unless  in  Easter  week  In 

giving  out  the  royal  anthem  it  was  intoned  “ Domine  salvura  fac  Hegcm.”  In  my  first  year 

of  entrpee,  and  sitting  in  the  next  seat  but  one  to  tho  authorities  of  the  house,  some  of 

the  senior  stiidents  came  into  the  portion  of  the  chajiel  assigned  to  the  junior  students, 

and  1 heard  those  semor_  students  sing  tbe  royal  anthem  tlius,  “Domine  salvum  whack  Domino  salyum 

Itegem  ; and  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  authorities  of  the  house  must  have  heard  it  also.  “"'back”i'egotu. 

'0.  Are  you  aware  that,  at  present,  on  every  Sunday,  tlie  priest,  before  ho  commences  Prayer  for  tlie 
the  service  ot  t.ie  mass,  reads  m the  same  vo.stmcnts  in  which  he  celebrates  tiie  service.  Queen  before  mass ; 
this,  amongst  the  prayers  for  which  tho  service  is  offered,  “ for  the  Queen,  and  for  all  iu 
bgh  places  that  they  may  lead  a quiet  and  holy  life  ’ f-It  was  never  read  in  iHy  time.  read  in  iritness-s 

1 oL‘  T ^ aware  that  that  is  now  read  ? — I cannot  say  wliat  has  taken  place  since 

Isdlj.  1 never  hoard  mass  there  since. 

r>  TO’i/i-fc  that  time  at  all  iu  the  habit  of  attending  the  service  of  the  Homan 

Uatliolic  Church  m Dublin  ?— No. 

7.1.  You  are  now  able  to  say  whether,  for  a long  scries  of  years,  that  form  has  been 
adopted  in  what  the  priest  reads  for  the  congregation,  announcing  the  purposes  for  which 
heforr'mass*^^  offered  ?— No.  I never  heard  these  words  road  by  any  priest 

74.  Are  you  not  able  to  state  any  proposition  which  was  taught  from  tbe  chair  of  tho  Grotmds  of  v-itness’s 
prolessor  ff-om  which  you  drew  tho  inference,  that  the  oath  of  allegiance  was  not  to  be  that 

P>;oposifi«.i  (1  cannot  lay  my  hand  on  it.  1 will  SllS”,™,",;. 

noilou;  tliat  all  liotostants  arc  under  major  excommunication — that  this  country  was  “ouarcb. 
placed  imder  interdict  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth ; that  that  interdict  had  not  been 
removed  up  to  1830;  and  lieariug  tbe  royal  autlieni  sung,  “Domine  salvum  whack 
ite^em,  haling  hoard  from  the  students  that  tbe  priest  could  not  pray  for  a heretic  kiim 
with  the  manuple  on,  I came  to  the  conchision  that  I was  not  bound  in  allegiance  to  him 
,8^0®  at  a very  o.vcited  period— I was  there  in  Vi25,  1826,  1827,  1828,  and  v * ■ r 

nnftorihir!  ’T  f colcbriitod ; tho  Collogo 

anthonhos  mppliod  wmo  on  tho  occasion  ; and  I was  much  sliockod  at  what  I witnessed 
olu.,”?  “e  stee'ente  iiiyitcd  the  .TOthoritics  to  join  them  on  tho  occasion  of  tho 
wim  soWt’  'clehi-ated  with  musie  and  singing.  Tho  host  singers 

were  seloctod  to  sing  on  this  occasion,  and  among  tho  songs  sung  that  night,  was  one  said 
Pk.  ? composed  by  Dr.  hiigland,  who  was  edneated  In  Maynooth— ho  was  Bishop  of 
Btei  oston  in  Amorica— and  tins  song,  as  far  as  I can  recollect,  was  the  only  oiio  encored 
on  the  occasion.  Part  of  the  song  i-ims  thus-  iw  i.-„.i,„,i-. 

“ Columbia's  bim.aer  floats  on  high, 

Hop  cagl  - a-iisos  on  its  ju-oy, 

Tlioii  lO-in  w ijif  tliy  toarfiil  e3'c, 

And  clitof  tiij-  hojics  on  Patrick’s  D.-.j-.” 

The  next  stanza  says — 


“ Tho  toast  wo  will  give  is.  Albion's  fall. 

And  Erin's  pride,  on  Patrick’s  Day.” 

'fhri!i**  SC”‘™C”‘  Icing  nttorod  tho  authorities  and  students  wero  instantly  on  Eccejlioa  of. 

aoT  11®“  T°“  cheorod  tho  sontimoiit ; they  encored  tho  song  ovor  and  over  again ; and, 

■ftp  ““  ^ recollect,  it  was  the  only  one  that  was  oacored  that  night.  This  occurred  in 
no  Cl  all  and  every  one  of  the  authorities  of  Maynooth,  and  not  one  man  stood 

““ppcctction  of  snch  disloyal  expressions;  I thought  it  most  extra- 
rj  m a Uollege  suiiportccl  by  Government ; with  men  who  are  supposed  to  take  tbo 
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IIAYKOOTH  COMMISSION. 


Ath  January,  1834. 
IJev.  Wm.  J.  Burke. 


WliC'tliur  any  i>r()])0- 
si(ion  from  wlik-li 
witiiCfB  drew  iisfer- 
eiice  tlmt  major  e.\- 
i.'omnmniciition  and 
interdict  rendered 
iiatli  of  aliegianee 
not  binding. 


Witness  refers  to 
in-taiice  of  Jiis 
father's  loyalty. 


Witness  left 
lUaynootli  a rehel  of 
the  first  ivatcr. 


Infers  nature  of 
instnictjon  from 

feelings. 


Never  joined  in 
jirayer  for  spiritual 
heiielit  of  heretics. 


Pr.iycT-books  pos- 
sessed by  witness. 


oath  of  allegiance,  and  to  he  loyal  men ; professors,  &c.,  receiving  large  and  well-paid 
salaries,  students  supported  and  educated  by  the  State;  and  on  such  an  occasion  when 
political  privileges  were  conferred  on  llomanists,  that  such  disloyalty  and  ingratitude  should 
havo  been  expressed  and  so  openly  approved  of  and  encouraged.  Every  one  of  the 
students  committed  this  song  to  memory,  and  it  was  tho  constant  song  for  months  and 
months,  sung  in  and  out  of  the  hearing  of  all  and  every  one  of  the  authorities,  and  I never 
hnew,  or  hoard,  that  any  of  them  expressed  his  disapprobation  of  it. 

7.3.  To  revert  to  the  former  question.  Are  you  able  to  state  any  projiosition  that  rests 
upon  your  memorv,  in  which  it  was  laid  down  by  the  professor  that,  where  excommunica- 
tion was  pronounced  against  heretics,  that  it  absolved  Iloraan  Catholic.s  from  allegiance  to 
an  heretical  monarch  ?— If  you  would  kindly  allow  mo  to  tako  down  that  question,  I will 
give  an  answer  to-morrow. 

7C.  Tlie  question  was,  whether  you  had  any  recollection  of  any  proposition  from  which 
you  drew  the  inference  that  the  oath  of  allegiance  was  not  binding  when  taken  to  an  here- 
tical nionarcli ; and  your  last  answer  was,  that  it  was  taught  that  heretics  were  placed 
under  major  excommunication,  and  that  the  kingdom  was  placed  under  interdict.  The 
question  you  are  now  asked  is,  whether,  tlmt  hoing  so  taught,  you  remember  any  propo- 
sition by  wliich  it  was  also  taught  that  where  heretics  arc  placed  under  major  excommu- 
nication, and  where  the  kingdom  was  placed  under  interdict,  that  the  oath  of  allegiance 
was  not  binding  on  the  consciences  of  Homan  Catholics,  the  subjects  of  an  heretical  king  ? 

r cannot  sayNvhothcv  there  was  or  was  not ; but  this  I can  say,  tlmt  I ontoredthe  College 

of  Maynooth  a loval  and  faithful  subject  to  tlie  King  and  Constitution,  and  my  hither  ivas 
as  loyal  a Konmu  Catholic  as  I ever  met ; if  permitted  I will  give  au  instance  of  it.  In  the 
year  1819,  the  Kibbonmen  took  him  to  their  appointed  place  of  meeting,  and  wanted  him 
to  swear  to  be  loyal  to  them.  He  said— “No,  I have  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  he 
faithful  and  loyal  to  my  king  and  country ; you  are  rebels,  and  I cannot  be  faithful  to 
you  and  to  my  king.”  “ We  will  shoot  you,”  said  they.  “ i ou  maj’,  was  his  reply,  “ but 
i die  licrc  an  honest  man  for  my  king  and  country,”  He  saw  a man  rush  at  liim  with  a 
screwed  bayonet,  which  ho  received  on  his  chest.  The  wound  inflicted  was  severe,  having 
torn  tho  flesh  of  the  breast,  the  bayonet,  entering  in  between  the  chest  and  rib,  and  he 
was  taken  up  for  dead  and  brought  homo.  ITo  bade  them  dcflance,  wrote  to  the  then  Lord 
Lieutenant,  and  for  ten  days  would  not  yield ; in  the  mean  time  a militaiy  party  was  sent 
from  Atlilonc  to  his  relief.  Being  educated  by  such  a parent,  it  was  but  natural  that  I 
would  be  possessed  of  very  strong  feelings  of  loyalty.  From  the  open  and  undisguised 
disloyalty  practised  at  Maynooth,  from  what  I have  witnessed  in  it,  the  scenes  that  took 
place  in  1 829,  at  the  time  of  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  1 say  I left  it  a rebel  of  the  first 
water,  thirsting,  desiring,  and  praying  for  the  destruction  ol‘  the  British  Empire,  and  solely 
because  it  was"  Protestant.  Those,  I say,  were  my  own  feeling  and  sentiments. 

77.  The  question  proposed  to  you  is  this:  What  proposition  was  taught  to  you  from 
wliich  you  drew  the  inference,  that  where  tlierc  was  major  excommunication  and  interdict 
U])on  a kingdom,  there  Roman  Catholics  were  absolved  from  allegiance  to  an  heretical 
monai'ch.  Do  you  recollect  any  teaching  to  that  effect  in  Maynooth? — I cannot  at  the 
present  moment,  but  upon  to-morrow  I will  bo  prepared  to  answer  the  question. 

78.  You  do  not  now  reraemher  any  instruction  to  that  effect  that  was  conveyed  at  May- 
nooth?— I do  not  at  present,  hut  will  on  to-morrow  point  it  out. 

79.  It  is  your  strong  impression  that  that  instruction  was  conveyed  ? — Certainly,  when 
there  was  such  a cliange  in  my  mind,  principles,  and  loyalty.  1 entered  Maynooth  a loyal 
subject,  and  I loft  it  the  vilest  rebel.  I look  upon  Maynooth  as  the  hot-bed  of  sedition. 

80.  Who  were  the  deans  at  the  time  that  tho  song  you  have  mentioned  was  sung  ?— Mr. 
Dooley  and  Mr.  Rcnchan,  as  well  as  my  memory  serves  me — cither  he  or  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Dixon  of  Armagh — was. 

81.  Do  you  recollect  any  of  the  students  who  were  present  ? — All  my  contemporaiies 
wore  present,  unless  such  as  were  absent  on  leave,  or  sick  in  the  infirmary. 

82.  Do  you  recollect  any  professors  who  were  present? — Everyone  of  the  professors 

was  present,  namely,  the  President.  Dr.  Crotty,  Messrs.  Montague,  Dooly,  Reneban, 
M‘Nallv,  Hanlon,  Whitehead,  Tully,  Kelly,  &c.  _ _ 

83.  Did  you,  at  the  time  you  were  a student,  join  in  prayer  for  the  spiritual  beiielit  oi 
heretics — those  who  were  without  tlie  pale  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ? — Never.  _ 

84.  You  are  not  aware  that  any  such  prayer  was  used  ? — No,  it  was  not,  in  my  time; 


86.  Do  •v’ou  recollect  the  names  of  any  of  them  ? — I had  a Missal. 

87.  Had  you  any  English  prayer-book  ? — Yes ; in  the  Missal  there  was  a blank  for  the 

name  of  the' King,  but  the  King  of  England  was  never  mentioned.  _ i- 1 

88.  Do  you  remember  the  names  of  the  Roman  Catholic  pra.yer-books  in  the  Englisn 

language  that  you  had  ? — I had  a Missal  in  English  and  Latin,  I had  the  “ Key  of  Heaven, 
and  different  others.  , 

89.  Do  you  recollect  tho  names  of  any  of  the  others  ?— I may  say  almost  every  one  useci 
by  Roman  Catholics,  namely,  a “ Vado  Mccum,”  the  “ Key  of  Heaven,”  and  a Roman  Missal. 

90.  Had  you  “ The  Garden  of  the  Soul?”— I could  not  say,  certainly,  that  I had.  i 
would  say,  generally  speaking,  that  I had  all  and  every  prayer-book  at  one  time  or  other. 
There  is,  in  tlio  canon  of  the  Mass,  a blank  left,  where  it  is  to  pray  for  kings ; but,  then, 
the  Protestant  King  of  England  was  never  substituted  ; nor  did  I,  during  thiideen  yeai'& 
that  I was  a priest,  ever  pray  for  him.  He  was  ne'ver,  in  Maynooth,  prayed  for.  • 
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91.  For  thirteen  years  you  never  prayed  for  the  Royal  Family? — Never;  and  I never 
knew  a priest  to  do  so. 

92.  Is  there  not  a prayer,  previously  to  the  opening  of  the  Mass,  ■which  is  specifically  for 
that  purpose  ? — No,  J never  sa-vv  it ; I never  heard  of  it  before  this  day. 

93.  Do  you  recollect  this  proposition  in  Deiahogue — “ lllicitura  non  est  sacrificium  otfciTc 
pro  hfcreticis  ” having  been  taught  at  Maynootii  ? — “ Do  Eucharistia  ” I read  in  Water- 
ford. I know  the  very  contrary  ■\vas  tauglit  in  Maynootii. 

94.  Was  Deiahogue  the  class-book  in  Waterford? — Really  I cannot  say  now  whether 
Deiahogue  or  Dens. 

95.  Will  you  look  at  the  proposition,  and  say  whether  yoi;  were  ever  taught  it  any- 
where, or  ever  read  it  before? — I never  read  it  before;  the  very  contrary  was  the 
impression  on  my  mind,  and  that  impression  was  made  in  Maynootii. 

96.  You  are  aware  that  Deiahogue  is  the  class-book  that  is  used  in  Maynootii? Yes. 

97.  Did  the  professor  always  take  his  opinion  from  the  class-book,  or  comment  upon  it 
one  way  or  the  other? — Dr.  OT-Ianlon  was  a person  exceedingly  cautious  in  giving  his 
opinion  at  the  time;  and  this  caution  arose  by  a regulation  of  the  bouse.  The  professor 
was  obliged  to  answer  every  objection  put  by  the  student;  and  then  it  was  usual  in  May- 
nootii, when  a young  man  was  not  prepared,  for  him  to  speak  to  a prior  man,  in  case  he 
was  asked  in  class  to  put  the  question  to  the  professor ;'  and  in  doing  so,  Br.  Milcy  put  a 
question  to  Dr.  0‘Hanlon,  at  the  request  of  some  other  student,  to  give  the  student  time 
to  prepare  the  question  ; and  Dr.  Miloy  insisted  upon  his  right,  and  that  the  professor 
would  answer ; but  Dr.  O’Hanloii  said  ho  -would  not  answer  it,  and  if  the  other  persevered 
ho  would  turn  him  out.  Some  cried  out  that  if  he  was  turned  out  they  would  go  out 
with  him.  lie  insisted  that  Dr.  Miley  should  leave  the  lecture-room,  and  then  all  the 
students  walked  out  with  him.  This  lasted  for  a week.  There  ivas  something  like  a 
mutiny  among  the  students,  the  professor  insisting  that  he  should  not  answer  the  question 
at  that  time ; and  I was  under  the  imiiressioii  that  this  was  the  cause  of  Dr.  OTianlon’s 
being  so  very  cautious  in  giving  liis  own  opinion — lest  he  should  be  attacked  by  the 
Btuclents,  because  there  was  a bad  feeling  existing  between  the  students  and  Dr.  OTIaiiloii. 

98.  According  to  that,  the  teaching  of  the  professor  was  to  be  inferred,  generally,  from 
the  tono  of  the  class-book? — Not  generally.  lie  gave  the  general  opinions  of  the  class- 
book.  lie  would  give  the  opinions  of  the  reference  books.  He  gave  different  opinions ; and 
it  was  only  by  the  manner  in  which  be  spoke  that  wo  were  to  infer  what  was  his  opinion. 

99.  ^ ou  say  that  the  class-books  were  not  considered  as  determining  the  doctrine  which 
the  professor  -wished  his  class  to  entertain? — No.  J.  can  give  the  Commissioners  an 
instance  of  it.  The  class-hook  on  tlic  Scriptures  is  Menochius.  Now  Menochius  is  very 
short,  and  is  not  prized  by  the  premium  students— those  -who  arc  working  for  the  premium 
hooks.  Those  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  known  as  premium  students,  study  in  the 
Scripture  Class ; and  in  my  time  it  -was  looked  upon  as  an  evening  class,  and  one  for  amuse- 
ment. Now  Menochius  is  a class-book  ; and  he  refers,  in  many  cases,  to  Maldoiiatns ; and 
though  Jlenoclnus  is  the  class-book,  the  premium  men  studied  not  Menochius,  but 
studied  Maidonatus,  Cornelius,  and  Estius.  Those  wore  the  principal  commentators  that 
they  studied  and' went  by,  and  not  by  the  class-book.  The  same  plan  was  adopted  in 
the  theological  studies  as  well  as  in  the  Scriptures,  so  that  taking  the  class-book  is  not 
a fair  criterion  of  the  teachings  of  Maynootii. 

100.  Were  yon  one  of  the  premium  students? — No. 

101.  Did  the  premium  students  alone  study  the  Scriptures  ?— Yes.  In  my  time  there 
was  one  hour  every  week  devoted  to  the  Scriptures ; and  in  my  time,  in  Maynooth,  all  that 
it  was  supposed  I studied  was  ten  or  eleven  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  four  chapters 
of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  and  six  or  seven  chapters  of  St.  Raul’s  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians.  I was  never  called  or  interrogated  in  class  but  once  ; and  I think,  and  it  was 
my  oqniiion  then,  that  some  of  the  students  were  never  interrogated  in  class;  and  the 

Scripture  Class  was  looked  on,  in  my  time,  as  no  more  tlian  one  of  the  evening  classes 

that  IS,  a place  for  amusement.  We  went  to  the  Irish  Class  for  our  arausoment,  and  wo 
went  to  the  Belles  Lettres  Class  for  our  amusement — e.xccpt  the  premium  men,  those  men 
who  were  trying  to  get  premiums. 

[27k3  Witness  withdrew^ 


Thursday,  6th  January,  1854. 

The  Rev.  William  John  BurJee,  further  examined. 

Wii  ®^ted  yesterday  that  you  would  consider  certain  questions  that  were  put  to  vo-u. 
will  yon  now  proceed  with  any  statement  that  you  wish  to  make  to  the  Commissioners'?— 
1 have  looked  over  the  questions  that  were  put  to  me  yesterday’,  which  were  these— 
What  was  the  teaching  given  to  you  at  Jlaynootli,  as  to  the  power  of  the  Church  in 
•xemporal  matters  ?”  And  again,  “ What  proposition  was  taught  to  you  from  which  you 
uiaw  the  intcrencG,  that  where  the  king  was  a heretic  and  under  major  excommunication 
ana  an  interdict  upon  his  kingdom,  all  Roman  Catholics  were  absolved  from  allegiance  to 
monarch  ?”  I hold  in  my  hand  a book,  the  title  of  which  is  “ The  Ciiurch  of 
At  page  27  a passage  is  quoted  from  Thomas  Aquinas,  whose  work  is  mncli 

3Ior c liis  extracts  is  ‘ ‘ The  Chiircli  of  Koine : lior  present 
denositii  in  H ’ Instruction,  ami  Canon  Law.  A Report  on  tlie  Books  and  Documents  of  the  Papacy 

CoU^e  -nnKl.n  Cambridge,  the  Bodleian  Library.  O.viord,  and  the  Library  of  Tr  nity 

''Uuegp,  Uublm,  London;  Partridge  and Oakey,  1S62. 
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respected  at  Maynooth — it  is  one  of  the  reference  rrorks : — “Any  one  may, 'without  a 
violation  of  chai-ity,  wish  temporal  evil  to  another,  and  rejoice  if  it  befals  him ; not  inas- 
much as  it  is  evil  to  him,  but  inasmucli  as  it  is  an  impediment  ot  evils  to  another,  whom 
he  is  bound  to  love  more,  either  to  the  commonwealth  or  the  Church.  I-ikewise  he  may 
rejoice  at  tlic  temporal  evil  of  the  same  person  as  to  this,  that  by  the  evil  of  the  punish- 
ment, tlie  evil  of  the  sin  is  frequently  prevented.  “ Hence,”  saith  Baiily,  “ it  is  lawful  to 
wish  that  deatli  may  justly  happen  to  a horesiarch  or  a malefactor  iiijurioiis  to  the 
republic,  and  to  rejoice  in  it ; not  as  far  as  it  is  evil  to  him,  but  because  good  shall  arise 
thence  to  the  community.”  Again,  in  page  05  of  the  class-book,  Bailly,  there  is  another 

quotation  from  St.  Augustine.  I have  read  this  in  the  College.  1 do  not  speak  from  recol- 

lection, but  I speak  from  the  class-book. 

2.  And  your  object  is  to  account  for  the  impi'ession  made  on  your  mind  as  to  excommu- 
lor  impressioiis  on  nication  and  interdict  ?— Yes.  Tliis  is  the  quotation:  “Whosoever  shall  have  been 

])is  mind  as  to  eiibet  separated  from  this  Catholic  Church,  however  laudably  he  may  think  himself  to  live,  for 

of  excommunication  this  solo  Crime,  that  he  is  severed  from  Cliristianity,  he  shall  not  have  life,  hut  the  wrath 
and  interdict.  abidcth  on  him.”  Then  I go  to  tome  2,  page  19  : “A  man  who_  judges  that  the 

truth  of  the  faith  whicli  tlie  Church  proposes  as  revealed,  is  not  certain,  and  that  the 
Church,  in  proposing  the  verities  of  faith,  is  not  infallible,  incurs  the  penalties  decreed 
against  heretics,”  The  author  proceeds:  “You  will  thou  ask,  what  are  the  penalties 
decreed  against  heretics?”  He  mentions  that  there  are  many  incurred  under  the  civil 
law ; and  then  continues  : “ The  first  spiritual  punishment  annexed  to  heresy  by  the  canon 
law  is  major  excommunication,  ipso  facto,  decreed  against  it  (cap.  9 and  10,  “ De  llsereticis.” 
By  the  consent  of  the  doctors,  occult  heresy  is  sufficient,  provided  it  be  external,  that  is, 
declared  by  word,  deed,  or  sign,  although  no  person  were  present,  because  then  it  is  really 
cognizable ; but  heresy  merely  internal  is  not  subject  to  this  excommunication,  nor  to 
other  ecclesiastical  punishments,  because  the  Church  docs  not  judge  of  internal  things.” 
Now  I go  to  page  37  of  this  volume,  and  I find  there  a canon  law  (9  and  10  Dolahogue  “ Be 
Ecclesia,”  page  43).  “ TTio  second  proposition  is  ‘ Schismatics,’  even  those  who  do  not  err 
in  doctrine,  by  the  fact  of  their  schism  alone,  arc  shut  out  from  the  Church,  and  are 
witliout  tho  way  of  salvation,”  In  the  same  page  tiicrc  is  this  also  laid  do-wn  : “ Therefore 
tlie  doctrine  is  again  confirmed,  that  all  heretics  whom  the  Church  rejects  do  not  belong 
to  her,  and  are  out  of  tho  way  of  salvation.”  Then  at  42  or  43,  “Do  Ecclesia,”  the  third 
proposition  is,  “The  society  of  Protestants  cannot  clear  themselves  from  the  guilt  of 
schism.”  'Then  at  the  221s*t  page,  in  maintaining  that  tho  Church  cannot  ciT  in  dogmatic 
facts,  the  last  argument  is  as  follows — “We  take  our  last  example  from  the  formula  by 
which  tho  Council  of  Constance,  held  in  tho  year  1418,  orders,  in  her  lust  session,  those  to 
bo  interrogated  who  arc  suspected  of  the  errors  of  Wicklifl'e  or  John  Huss,  viz.,  whether 
they  believe  that  tho  condemnations  of  Wickli'ffe,  John  Huss,  and  Jerome  of  Prague, 
pronounced  on  their  persons,  books,  and  documents,  by  the  Sacred  General  Council  of 
Constance,  -vi-cro  duly  and  justly  made,  and  to  be  believed  and  firmly  asserted  as  such  by 
every  Catholic?  Also,  whether  they  believe,  hold,  aud  assert,  that  John  Wickliffe,  John 
Huss,  and  Joroino  of  Prague,  ivero  heretics,  and  to  be  called  and  considered  as  heretics ; 
and  tliat  their  books  and  doctrines  were  and  are  perverse ; on  account  of  which  books,  and 
which  doctrines,  and  tlicir  pertinacity,  they  were  condemned  as  heretics  by  the  Sacred 
General  Council?  Therefore,”  tho  author  remarks,  “the  Council  of  Constance  orders, 
that  every  one  'who  would  be  considered  a Catholic  should  condemn  the  books  not  less 
than  tho  doctrines  of  heretics ; nay,  their  persons  also,  lest  under  tire  pretence  of  excusing 
persons  so  notoriously  heretics,  their  error  might  be  defended.”  Then,  in  page  222,  the 
author  also  cites  I'ournelly,  to  i-u-ovc  (“  Church  of  Homo,”  38)  “ That  nothing  was  done  in 
the  cause  of  Jansonius  by  tlio  Church  of  'which  sho  had  not  the  form  and  example  in  the 
ages  tliat  had  gone  by,  confirmed  by  her  perpctttal  practice  aud  by  tradition,  whether, 
when  she  condemned  the  doctrine  of  the  book  of  Jansenius,  expressed  in  five  propositions, 
or  when  she  compelled  all  to  subscribe  the  formula  of  Alexander  VII.,  or  when  she 
punished  the  rebellious  and  contumacious.”  Now  I go  back  to  page  28  of  “The  Cburcli 
of  Home,”  to  the  law  of  major  eLCCommunication,  ipso  facto,  and  I refer  to  page  37  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  (cap.  9 and  i 0 “ De  Ilarreticis”),  as  quoted  before  in  tho  case  of  John  Huss 
and  Jeroi'nc  of  Prague.  1 now  come  to  interdict,  and  the  canon  law  I refer  to  is  chapter 
9 and  10  de  Iltcrcticis;  and  I find  in  page  57  of  The  Church  of  Homo,  “ What  ai’e  the 
punishments  decreed  against  heretics?”  Then  the  canon  laws  quoted  to  prove  them 
under  the  sentence  it  pronounces,  are  cap.  9 and  10  “ De  Htercticis” — that  is  the  9th  and 
10th  chapters  on  heretics,  from  the  Decretals  of  Gregory  (Lib.  5,  Tit.  7)  in  the  Corpus^  Juris 
Canonici.  Hero  we  find  (cap.  9)  a Decretal  or  Bull  of  Lucius  III.,  a.d.  1181,  beginiiiiig 
“ ad  aholendam,"  (page  58).  The  first  sentence  of  this  document  is,  “ We  bind  with  the 
chain  of  perpetual  anathema  all  those  who  do  not  fear  to  think  or  to  teach  otherwise  than 
the  Holy  Homan  Church  teaches  and  observes  of  tho  sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  or  of  baptism,  or  the  confession  of  sins,  of  matrimony,  or  of  the 
other  sacraments  of  the  Church ; and  generally,  whomsoever  tho  same  Roman  Cliurcb,  or 
each  of  the  bishops  through  their  dioceses  with  the  advice  of  their  clergy,  or  the  clergy 
themselves,  if  the  see  is  vacant,  witlr  the  advice,  if  need  he,  of  the  neighbouring  bishops, 
shall  have  judged  as  heretics.”  Then  I pass  on  to  the  10th  chapter  of  this  canon  law, 
beginning  “Vergentis.”  It  is  a decretal  of  Innocent  the  Third,  the  Pope  who  presided 
over  the  fourth  Latcran  Council,  and  it  runs  thus : — “ For  since  according  to  the  legitimate 
sanctions  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  capitally  punished  for  the  crime  of  treason  their 
property  is  confiscated,  life  alone  being  left  to  their  children  out  of  pity ; how  much  more 
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oii^Tit  thoss  •who,  en-ing  in  the  faith,  offend  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  f-ord  God,  he  cut 
off°from  our  head,  which  is  Christ,  by  the  rigour  of  the  Church,  and  deprived  of  their 
temporal  goods,  since  it  is  by  far  a greater  crime  to  offend  the  Eternal  hlajesty  tlian  an 
earthly  monarch.  Nor  ought  the  disinheritance  of  orthodo.v  children  by  any  means  pre- 
vent the  censure  of  this  severity  under  the  pretext  of  any  sort  of  compassion,  since,  in 
many  cases,  even  according  to  the  divine  judgment,  children  are  temporally  punished  for 
their  parents ; and,  according  to  the  canonical  sanctions,  vengeance  is  somctiinos  inflicted  not 
only  on  the  autliors  of  -wickedness,  but  also  on  the  progeny  of  those  who  are  condemned.” 

3.  That  is  the  passage  referred  to  by  Bailly  ? — Yes  ; I would  now  refer  to  Bailly,  tome 
3,  page  49.  on  censures— page  59  of  “ The  Church  of  Rome.”  “ The  same  is  evident-(viz., 
the  p'ower  of  the  Church  to  inflict  censures)  from  the  innumerable  excommunications  and 
suspensions  which  have  been  decreed  against  heretics  or  others  in  councils  assembled  from 
the  be'^'inning  of  the  Church,  and  especially  in  the  Council  of  Trent.”  At  page  GO  of  “ The 
Church  of  Rome,”  the  next  canon  cited,  as  e.xtracted  from  Bailly,  is  under  the  head  of ‘‘Who 
are  those  who  can  be  bound  by  censures  ?”  Bailly,  tome  3,  page  52,  “ The  answer  to  this, 
viz.  ‘ baptized  persons,’  and  the  assertion  that  ‘ the  Church  has  jurisdiction  over  heretics, 
apostates,  and  schismatics  because  they  are  subjected  to  her  by  bai>tism,’  is  ratified  by  the 
canon  law,  DeJud-Bis.  It  is  taken  from  Decreti,  PrimaPars,  Dist.  45,  cap.  5 It  is  a canon 
from  the  fourth  Council  of  Toledo,  and  is  as  follows  : — ‘ But  concerning  Jews,  (61  “Church 
of  Rome”)  the  holy  Synod  commands  that  no  violence  shall  be  inflicted  to  compel  any 
person  to  believe,  for  ‘ God  hath  compassion  on  whom  he  will,  and  whom  ho  will  he 
hardens ; for  such  arc  not  to  be  saved  against  their  will,  but  willing,  that  the  form  of  justice 
may  be  preserved  entire.  For  as  man,  obeying  the  serpent  by  the  choice  of  his  own  will, 
perished,  thus  the  grace  of  God  calling  him,  every  one  is  saved  by  believing  with  the  con- 
version of  his  own  mind.  Therefore  they  arc  to  be  persuaded  rather  than  impelled  to  be 
converted ; not  by  force,  but  by  the  faculty  of  their  free  will.  But  those  who  have  been 
before  compelled  to  come  to  Christianity  (as  was  done  in  the  time  of  the  most  religious 
prince  Sisebntus),  because  it  appears  that  they  are  now  associated  -with  the  divine  sacin- 
ments,  and  have  received  the  grace  of  baptism,  and  have  been  anointed  with  chrism,  and 
have  been  made  partakers  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord  ; it  is  fit  that  they  should  be 
compelled  to  hold  that  faith  •which  they  have  received  even  by  force  or  necessity,  lost  the 
name  of  the  Lord  bo  blasphemed,  and  the  faith  which  they  have  received  bo  accounted  vile 
and  contemptible.” 

4.  Is  that  referred  to  in  any  pai't  of  Bailly  ? — Yes,  it  is  ; tome  3,  page  52,  on  censures: — 
“The  next  Canon  Law  (61  ‘Church  of  Rome,’  ”)  to  be  referred  to  is  in  the  treatise  on  censures 
as  to  the  effects  of  excommunication,  one  of  which,  as  we  have  seen  (pp.  S‘2,  33,)  is  the 
privation  of  the  prayers  of  the  Church.”  There  is  a passage  at  page  62  of  “ The  Church 
of  Home,”  taken  from  the  decree  of  Gregory,  “ If  an  excommunicated  person  dies  in  excom- 
munication, however  contrite  he  may  have  been  before  his  death,  no  communication  is  to  be 
held  with  him  before  absolution,  nor  is  he  to  be  prayed  for.”  Bailly  says,  at  p.  90,  tome  3, 
(•33  Church  of  Romo)  “ Hence  a priest  or  clergyman  would  commit  a grievous  sin,  who 
should  offer  tlie  sacrifice  publicly  in  the  name  of  the  Church  for  those  excommunicated,  in 
the  canonical  hours,  because  he  would  transgress  the  command  of  the  Church  in  a gravo 
matter ; nay,  the  application  of  the  suffrages  so  made  for  them  would  be  invalid,  because 
the  Church,  the  dispenser  of  those  suffrages,  makes  this  app>lication  void."  From  tliis 
passage  in  Bailly,  it  is  clear,  no  priest  can  i>ray  for  a heretic  king.  Now  the  authority  in 
canon  law  is  “ cap.  Sacro,  cap.  Cum  desideris,  cap.  A nobis,  cap.  Sacris  de  sent.  Excom." 
Again  in  Bailly,  tome  3,  page  90,  “ The  day  and  the  office  of  Easter  ought  to  be  excepted, 
ill  which  the  Church,  in  imitation  of  Christ  our  Lord,  who  on  that  day  prayed  for  his  enemies, 
pours  forth  public  jirayors  for  heretics  and  schismatics,  though  they  be  excommunicated.” 
I go  now  to  '^A  Nobis,’’  quoted  at  page  90  of  Bailly,  (62  Cliurcli  of  Borne),  “If  an  excom- 
municated person  dies  in  excommunication,  however  contrite  he  may  have  been  before  his 
death,  no  comraunication  is  to  be  held  with  him  before  absolution,  nor  is  he  to  be  piraycd 
for,  although  he  is  absolved  before  God.  But  if  his  preceding  contrition  is  made  apparent 
to  the  Chiircb,  ho  shall  be  absolved  even  after  death,  by  the  person  by  whom  lie  should  have 
been  absolved  while  living,  andhis  heirs  are  compelled  by  the  Church  to  make  satisfaction 
for  him,”  I now  go  to  censures,  and  the  privation  of  Christian  burial,  at  page  63  of  “ The 
Cliurch  of  Rome.”  Tlie  next  canon  law  that  has  been  cited  from  Bailly,  relates  to  the 

Erivation  of  Christian  burial  as  one  of  the  effects  of  excominunicatioii.  It  is  proved'  from 
'ecrct.  Gregory,  Lib.  III.  Tit.  28,  cap.  12,  Sacris.  The  heading  of  it  is,  “ If  the  hones  of 
those  excommunicated  be  buried  in  consecrated  ground,  and  can  bo  discriminated  from  the 
others,  they  ought  to  be  dug  up  and  cast  out  in  some  place  near.” 

5.  Where  is  that  referred  to  in  Bailly? — Tome  3,  page  90.  It  is  also  from  Innocent 
III.,  “ That  cemeteries  in  which  it  happens  that  the  bodies  of  the  excommunicated  liave 
been  interred,  shall  be  reconciled  by  the  sprinkling  of  water  solenmly  blessed.”  There  is 

also  in  Cabassutius,  at  page  72,  of  “ The  Church  of  Romo  

6.  Did  you  read  Cabassutius  in  Maynooth  ? — No,  I read  it  out  of  it ; I am  only  referring 
to  a class-book  of  Jlaynootb. 

7.  For  the  Dunboync  students  ? — Yes.  “ Heretics  also,  and  those  who  favour  and  receive 
them,  the  ancient  law  excommunicates  ipso  facto,  without  any  reservation  to  the  Pope, 
cap.  Secut  ait,  and  cap.  Excommunicamus  de  Hxreticis,  and  cap.  Noverit  de  Sent.  Excom- 
municationis.  Absolution  from  this  excommunication  the  Bxdla  Ceena  afterwards  reserved 
to  the  Pope.  But  the  Council  of  Trent  (Sess.  14,  cap.  6,  de  Reformatione)  reserved  it  to 


iitk  JanuiTij,  1854. 
3^ 

Rev,  IVm.  J.  Burke. 


Reference  to  Bailly 
on  uensures. 


Reference  to 
Cabassutius. 
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the  bishops  of  the  respective  places  alone,  which  Tridentine  law  we  use  in  France.  This 
is  also  to  be  observed  in  the  aforesaid  cases,  of  striking  the  clergy,  simony,  presumption, 
arson,  sacrilegious  rapine,  with  burglary,  convoying  arms  to  infidels ; — falsification  of  apos- 
tolic rescripts  and  heresy  ; that  c.xcommimication  ipsofac>o  is  not  only  incurred  by  those 
who  arc  guilty  of  them,  but  also  by  tiiose  who  afford  counsel,  assistance,  or  shelter  to  them, 
as  the  aforesaid  canons  and  the  apostolical  bulls  ordain.”  Here,  again,  Bailly  on  canon  law, 
page  f)4  of  “ The  Church  of  Rome,”  as  to  the  privation  of  civil  society,  •“  A person  know- 
ingly holding  communication  with  an  excommunicated  person  in  his  crimes,  is  e.xcommnni- 
cated,  and  unless  some  difficulty  jnevent,  ought  to  be  absolved  by  the  person  who  has 
excommunicated  him  with  an  oath.”  Again  at  65,  wliich  I particularly  want  to  read ; “ Let 
no  man  receive  or  reject  any  persons  excommunicated  by  priests  before  a just  examination 
of  eitlier  party,  nor  hold  communication  with  them  in  prayer,  or  moat,  or  drink,  or  kiss,  nor 
let  liim  say  ave  to  them  ; because,  whosoever  sliall  in  these"  or  in  other  things  prohibited, 
knowingly  hold  communication  with  those  who  are  excommunicated  according  to  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Apostle,  sliall  himself  be  subjected  to  a like  excommunication.”  Again,  at  page 
Gfi,  “ Because  in  the  ]>arts  of  Toulouse”  (cited  on  the  authority  of  Bailly,  tome  3,  page  13y), 
” and  other  places  of  lieretics,  whom  some  call  Gazari,  .some  Ratarenes,  and  others  by  some 
other  names,  a damnable  perversity  liatli  prevailed,  we  decree  that  they  and  those  who 
defend  and  receive  them,  shall  be  placed  under  anathema,  and  we  prohibit  under  anathema 
that  any  shall  presume  to  have  them,  or  to  entertain  them  in  their  house  or  in  their  terri- 
tory, or  to  carry  on  any  negociatioii  with  them.  But  if  any  shall  die  in  this  iniquity,  neither 
under  pretence  of  any  privileges  of  ours  granted  to  any  such,  nor  under  any  other  pretext 
whatsoever,  let  any  offering  be  made  for  them,  nor  let  them  receive  burial  among  Chris- 
tians.” That  is  the  canon  law  on  interdict. 

8.  From  what  is  that  a citation  ? — From  tlic  canon  referred  to  by  Bailly. 

9.  What  is  the  canon? — It  is  from  the  tliird  Lateran  Council  in  the  year  1179,  under 
Alexander  III. 

10.  What  is  the  passage  in  Bailly  tliat  refers  to  it  ? — It  is  in  the  third  volume,  page  139. 
It  is  quoted  by  Bailly,  de  Flereticis,  “ Whosoever  shall  have  presumed  to  give  knowingly 
Christian  burial  to  heretics — those  who  believe,  receive,  defend,  or  favour  them,  let  him 
know  that  he  is  placed  under  sentence  of  excommunication  till  he  shall  have  made  suitable 
satisfaction.  Nor  let  them  deserve  the  benefit  of  absolution  till,  with  their  own  hands,  they 
shall  publicly  drag  from  the  tomb  and  cast  out  the  bodies  of  damned  persons  of  this  sort, 
and  let  that  spot  bo  destitute  of  sepulture  for  ever.”  i\gain,  “ We  inhibit  also  that  it  should 
ho  lawful  for  any  lay  person,  publicly  or  privately,  to  dispute  about  the  Catholic  faith. 
Whosoever  shall  do  otherwise  let  him  be  bound,  with  the  cord  of  excommunication.  Now 
I go  back  again  to  page  32  of  “The  Church  of  Rome,”  and  treating  of  the  effects  of 
excommunication  at  page  90  of  Bailly,  it  is  stated — “ A person  excommunicated  by  major 
excommunication  or  greater  excommumcation  is  deprived  of  the  common  suffrages  of  the 
Church,  that  is,  of  the  sacrifices,  prayers,  indulgences,  and  other  good  works  which  are 
])evformed  iii  the  name  of  the  Church  (cap.  2d  and  78,  de  Serit.  FJxcom.)  And  tliis  effect 
takes  place — first,  oven  in  those  ercmmnunicated  tvho  are  tolerated,  such  as  English  Pro- 
testants, as  tliey  are  not  in  any  way  relieved  by  the  bull  of  Martin  V. ; secondly,  in  all 
those  excommunicated  who  have  not  been  absolved,  even  though  they  may  be  perfectly 
contrite,  and  so  reconciled  to  God ; for  since  the  censure  is  takeji  away  only  by  the  absolu- 
tion of  the  Church  ; tliis  consequently  remains  in  all  who  are  not  absolved,  however  contrite 
they  be,  and  hence  it  carries  on  its  effect  in  them.”  “ Hence  a priest  or  clergyman  would 
commit  a grievous  siii  who  should  offer  the  sacrifice  publicly  in  the  name  of  the  Churdi 
for  those  e.xcommunicatcd,  in  the  canonical  hours,  because  he  would  trajisgrcss  the  command 
of  the  Church  in  a gravo  matter — nay,  the  application  of  the  suffrages  so  made  for  them 
would  bo  invalid,  because  tbo  Church,  the  dispenser  of  those  suffrages,  makes  this  appli- 
cation void.”  “The  day  and  the  office  of  Easter  ought  to  bo  excepted,  in  which  the 
Cliurch,  in  imitation  of  Christ  our  Lord,  who  on  that  day  prayed  for  his  enemies,  pours 
forth  i>ublic  prayers  for  heretics  and  schismatics,  though  they  be  excommunicated.’' — Bailly, 
tom.  3,  page  90.  Row.  by  this  it  is  evident  that  the  priest  cannot  pray  for  a heretic,  or 
one  labouring  Vtndor  major  excommunication,  and  as  such  the  priest  acted  in  accordance 
with  the  teaching  of  i\Iaynooth,  in  taking  off'  the  manuplc,  and  intoning  tho  royal  anthem 
after  mass  was  over.  The  canon  of  tho  mass  is  over  before  tho  do  profundis  is  commenced, 
and  tlie  priest  turns  round  and  says  “ Ite  missa  esC,”  announcing  to  the  congregation  that 
tho  mass  is  over.  1 will  now  go  back  to  oaths — that  is  at  torao  3.  page  90 — and  here  also 
is  Butler's  Catechism,  lesson  the  twenty-first. 

11.  Is  tb.at  tbo  Catechism  used  at  Mayiiooth? — The  Catoebisra  used  throughout  all 
Ireland,  and  recommended  by  tho  Bishops  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

13.  To  what  page  do  yon  refer  now? — Pago  53. 

12.  Was  tliis  used  at  Maynooth  in  your  time? — No  Catechism  was  used  in  my  time. 

14.  Is  it  printed  by  authority? — Yes. 

15.  What  pnnishmont  has  the  Church  decreed  to  those  who  neglect  to  receive  the 
oucharist  at  Easter? — They  are.  to  bo  excluded  from  tho  house  of  God  whilst  living,  aud 
deprived  of  Christian  burial  when  they  die — (2 1st  canon  Fourth  Council  of  Lateran).*  That 
l^assago  denies  them  Christian  burial. 


* N.ile  xuhyc'itienthj  'flM  b'l  Tf  Ulc  Srd  canon  of  the  Fourth  Council  of  La'cr.-m  were  expi  nged, 

and  not  received,  Dr.  Dovie,  who  was  one  of  the  Urst  cHiii'ni^t.':  of  his  day,  would  have  tnado  the  abo\e  the 
Tweutietli  and  not  the  Tw.iity.hrsc  cunou  of  the  Council  of  Lateran. 
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16.  Did  you  ever  know,  in. your  experience  as  a clergyman,  tliat  any  person  who  had  bihjcnuar,,,  is54. 

not  received  the  Sacrament  at  Easter  was  excluded  from  Christian  burial  ? No.  This  is  a — 

missionary  country— the  Homan  Catholics  have  not  the  pow'er;  but  in  France  and  Spain 

wliere  they  have,  they  do  it ; and  the  way  is  this  : tlie  body  is  inten-od  in  the  first  cross- 

road,  with  a stake  thrust  througli  tiie  body.  Wliotliei-  Obristiim 

17.  That  is  not  in  force  in  Ireland  ? — It  would  be  if  it  could  be.  bnruitdoniiKl  jti  fiwt. 

18.  Is  it  in  force  in  Ireland  ?— No  ; it  cannot  bo  in  force  in  Ireland— it  cannot  be— if  it 

could  it  would.  ■ , 

19.  Wliat  is  meant  by  Christian  burial  ?— It  is  meant  by  Christian  burial  tliat  the  priest 
•goes,  and  that  he  reads  the  appointed  service  at  interment— that  is,  properly  speaking, 

Christian  burial  in  this  country. 

20.  In  point  of  fact,  did  you,  while  a priest  in  the  Homan  Catholic  Church,  refuse  to 

officiate  at  the  funeral  of  a person  because  he  had  not  communicated  in  the  precedino- 
Easter? — I never  refused  any  person.  ' ° 

21.  Such  a rule  is  not  in  force  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland,  is  it  ’—There 
is  no  rule  with  regard  to  it  in  Ireland.  The  chief  rule  is,  that  wlien  persons  give  a half 
crown  to  have  mass  said,  it  is  done. 

22.  In  point  of  fact  the  rule  is  not  ciiforcecl  in  Ireland  among  tlio  Roman  Catholics  ?—  iiute  m caforces  in 

No.  I do  not  believe  that  they  have  the  power  to  do  it.  Irdand. 

23.  Whether  for  money  or  conscience  sake,  they  do  not,  in  fact,  enforce  it?— I do  not 
think  they  do. 

24.  Do  you  know  that  burial  is  ever  refused  in  consequence  of  persons  not  communicating 
at  Easter?— I never  knew  a case  of  it;  but  I know  that  the  priests  are  taught,  and  do 
teaeli  that  it  is  a duty  if  they  could  enforce  it — but  this  being  a missionary  and  Protestant 
country  it  cannot  be  enforced. 

25.  Do  you  mean,  when  you  say  that  it  cannot  be  enforced,  that  by  the  laws  of  this  Why? 
country  a Homan  Catholic  priest  -n'ould  not  be  at  liberty  to  refuse  burial  ?— I mean  to  say 

this  that  in  this  country  a Roman  Catholic  priest  could  not  bring  the  remains  of  a person 
not  going  to  his  Easter  duty,  and  inter  tiiern  at  the  first  cross-roads,  and  thrust  a stake 
through  the  body. 

26.  Be  good  enough  to  distinguish  between  burying  in  cross-roads  and  not  burving  in 
consecrated  ground.  Is  there  any  tiling  in  the  law  to  prevent  a clergyman  from  declining 

to  attend  at  the  funeral  of  one  of  his  flock  who  has  not  communicated  at  Easter  ? No 

not  in  the  law  of  the  land,  but  there  is  in  the  canon  law.  ’ 

27.  Does  he,  in  point  of  fact,  decline  to  attend  at  the  funeral  of  such  a person  ? — I do  Coiitinuafion  of 
notknowofaea.se.  I am  not  aware  of  it.  In  my  own  case  I know  I alwai's  attended.  I extracts— iduiiiy. 
come  now  to  the  Decalogue— “ de  Juramento” — page  17,  in  “ The  Church  of  Home,”  vol. 

2,  p._H9  of  Bailly:— “A  iiromissoiy  oath  obliges,  under  penalty  of  mortal  sin,  unless 
a legitimate  cause  excuses ; but  there  are  many  causes  wliich  prevent  or  take  away  the 
obligation  of  an  oath.”  Then  the  causes  are  enumerated  in  liy  and  120,  and  there  are  Causes  preventing 
seven  causes.  There  are  five  enumerated  in  page  121,  which  take  away  the  obligation  and  exc;using  from 
after  it  had  been  induced.  There  are  seven  enumerated  wliich  prevent  any  obligation  oaths- 

being  induced  bv  an  oath  (pages  119  and  120),  There  are  five  enumerated  which  take 

away  the  obligation  after  it  had  been  induced.  Tiic  seventh  one  runs  thus “ Excuses 

from  the  obligation  of  an  oath  is  the  limitation  of  the  intention  of  the  swearer,  either 
expressed,  or  even  tacit  and  understood  according  to  the  disposition  of  the  law,  or  accord- 
ing to  custom— for  m every-  oath  certain  general  conditions  are  included  by  law  and 
custom— e.^.,  ‘If  you  accept’— ‘ Unless  you  remit Saving  the  right  of  another.’” 

Now  on  that  head  I recollect  distinctly,  that  saving  the  right  of  another  was  explained  to 
us  as  the  right  of  the  superior.  Then,  at  page  121—“  The  oath  being  made  void  by  him 
( ‘ Church  of  Home,  ” 18)  to  whom  the  person  who  swears,  or  the  matter  of  the  oath  is 
subject,  tlms  the  superior  of  regulars  can  validly,  even  without  any  cause,  make  void  the 
oaths  of  his  subjects.” 

28.  That  is  an  oath  of  aUogianec  taken  to  him?— No.  “The  fifth  cause  is  a ‘dispensation  Four  cases  in  wLich 
or  a commutation  made  by  a superior.’  ” Then,  “ There  are,  however,  four  cases  in  which  lu'ou'ises  can  be 

a promise,  even  accepted  by  another,  can  be  relaxed  or  commuted:  first,  according  to  St.  to 

Thomas  Aquinas,  qiuest.  89,  art.  9,  when  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  oath  is  valid  or  not  St.  Thomas  ^ 

valid, _ or  the_  thing  promised  lawful  or  unlawful.  Second,  when  the  public  good  is  in 

question,  which  ought  to  be  preferred  to  private.  Third,  as  a punishment  of  anv  crime 

comniitted  by  him  who  accepted  it,  if  he  treats  about  a matter  which  is  subject  to  a 

superior.  Fourth,  on  account  of  any  injury  done  to  the  person  who  swears,  as  if  the  oath 

1?.*  extracted  by  fear  or  fraud.”  Then  in  page  122  Bailly,  tome  2,  the  author  then 

states,^  that,  he  “ will  speak  of  those  who  can  dispense  in  an  oath  when  ho  comes  to  treat  of 

vows.-  On  proceeding  to  this  treatise,  in  page  140,  wo  see,  “ There  exists  in  tlie  Church 

a power  of  dispensing  in  oaths  and  vows.”  “This  is  proved,  first,  from  the  Scriptures,  • 

t lattlicw  XVI.)  ‘ Whatsoever  ye  shall  loose  on  earth,  shall  ..be  loosed  in  heaven  ’ These 

mras,  since  they  are  general,  signify  not  only  the  power  of  loosing  the  bands  of  sins,  hut 

mo  oj  vows  and  oaths.”  “ It  is  proved,  secondly,  from  the  perpetual  usage  of  the  Church 

as  appears  from  the  decretals  of  Gregory  IX.,  pages  140,  141,  &c.”  I now  pass  to  page 

T lf,^  ^ +1  ask  what  arc  just  causes  of  dispensation  from  vows”— and 

ope  the  Commissioners  will  bear  in  mind  what  has  gone  before,  that  vows  and  oatlis 

the  same  lyifch  respect  to  dispensation— the  answer  is,  The  following  are  enmneratod— 
the  honour  of  God,  the  utility  of  the  Cimrcli.” 

\_The  lYitness  withdrew.l 
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pensation with  TOWS. 


Inference  of  the 
author  of  tlie 
“ Cliurcli  of  Rome” 
that  these  seven 
causes  prevent  tlio 
obligation  of  an  oath. 


Because  dispensing 
powers  exists  both  as 
to  oaths  and  vows. 


Refers  to  Dr. 
McIIalo's  evidence  in 


Bassage  in  Bailly 
refers  to  vows. 


Not  directly  to  oaths. 


Friday,  6th  January,  1854. 

The  Rev.  William  John  BurTce,  further  examined. 

1.  You  wish  now  to  continue  your  statement,  which  you  commenced  yesterday,  and  to 
show  the  grounds  upon  which  your  mind  was  led  to  conclude  that  an  heretical  soverei^ 
had  not  a claim  upon  your  allegiance? — Yes ; the  heading  is,  “ On  Oaths  and  Vows,”  in 
page  19  of  “ The  Chureii  of  Rome.” 

2.  Does  this  relate  to  excommunication  or  interdict  ? — It  refers  to  allegiance.  In  page 
145  of  the  decretals  of  Gregory,  “ There  e-xists  in  the  Church  a power  of  dispensing  in 
oaths  and  vows.  This  is  proved,  first,  from  the  Scriptures,  (Matthew  xvi.)  ‘ Whatsoever 
ye  shall  loose  on  earth,  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven.’  These  words,  since  they  are  general, 
signify  not  only  tho  power  of  loosing  the  bands  of  sins,  hut  also  of  vows  and  oaths.  It  is 
proved,  secondly,  from  the  perpetual  usage  of  the  Church,  as  appears  from  the  decretals 
of  Gregory  IX., pages  140,  141,”  &c.  Further,  in  page  145,  it  is  said  : “ You  will  ask  what 
are  just  causes  of  dispensation  from  vows  ?”  (It  has  been  stated  that  vows  and  oaths  are 
the  same  in  respect  of  dispensation).*  The  answer  is,  “ The  following  are  enumerated  : The 
honour  of  God ; the  utility  of  the  Church;  the  common  good  of  the  commonwealth,  or 
of  society,  as  when  stiifes,  which  divide  families,  are  to  be  assuaged  by  a marriage,  or 
an  illustrious  family,  that  would  be  profitable  to  the  kingdom,  is  to  be  preserved ; a moral 
danger  of  frequently  violating  the  vow  from  frailty  ; levity  of  mind  ; the  spu-itual  good  of 
the  person  wlio  makes  the  vow;  perturbation  of  mind;  fear  from  which  the  vow  was 
made ; a notable  difficulty  supervening  on  the  execution  of  the  vow ; a doubt  to  its 
obligation  or  validity,  and  other  things  of  that  sort  which  can  be  referred  generally  to 
piety,  spiritual  utility,  and  necessity.  It  appears,  then,  from  this,  that  there  are,  &st, 
seven  causes  which  prevent  an  oath  from  imposing  any  obligation.” 

3.  Those  are  seven  causes  for  dispensing  with  what?— With  oaths  and  vows.  The  dis- 
pensation in  oaths  and  vows  is  perfectly  the  same.  There  exists  in  the  Church  a power  of 
dispensing  in  oaths  and  vows. 

4.  You  allege  that  the  same  causes  which  dispense  with  vows  dispense  with  oaths  ?— Yes. 

5.  Is  there  any  other  passage  upon  that  subject  that  you  wish  to  quote  ? — ^No.  Rut  I 

refer  back  now  to  pages  119 

6.  What  is  the  passage  in  Bailly  which  immediately  precedes  the  enumeration  of  those 
seven  causes  ? — I have  not  Badly  before  me. 

7.  This  is  Railly — [tho  book  being  shown  to  the  witness] — and  you  are  asked  whether 
that  passage  is  not,  “ Queenam  sint  pcenaj  contra  h^reticos  latse  ;”  and  whetlier  that  is  the 
passage  that  immediately  precedes  the  enumeration,  of  which  you  have  read  the  translation? 
— Tiiose  are  what  I have  read. 

8.  Is  that  the  question  to  which  the  enumeration,  of  which  you  have  read  the  translation, 
is  the  answer  ? — ^Y cs. 

9.  The  question  to  wliich  that  enumeration  is  the  answer,  is  the  question  as  to  the  power 
of  dispensing  with  vows  ? — Yes. 

lU.  How  do  you  establish  that  all  which  is  said  there  in  regard  to  vows  is  equally 
applied  by  the  author  to  oaths  ?— Namely,  that  the  Church  has  the  power  of  dispensing 
in  oaths  and  vows. 

1 1 . The  question  is,  how  do  you  establish  that  that  enumeration  which  is  there  given 
in  reply  to  the  question  with  regard  to  the  power  of  dispensing  from  vows  is  applied  by 
the  author  equally  to  the  power  of  dispensing  with  oaths  ? — I will  give  the  authority  of  a 
professor  of  Maynooth  on  the  subject.  Dr.  McHale,  a Professor  of  Theology  in  Slaynooth, 
and  now  the  Romish  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  swears,  on  his  examination  before  tho  Commis- 
sioners of  Education,  in  1826,  that  the  Church  has  the  power  of  dispensing  in  oaths,  when 
the  good  of  the  Church  requires  it.  According  to  his  sworn  evidence,  if  the  good  of  the 
Romish  Church  requires  tho  Roman  Cathohes  of  this  realm  to  renounce  their  allegiance 
to  Queen  Victoria,  that  Church  teaches  and  claims  the  power  of  absolving  them  from  their 
allegiance ; and  she  alone  can  judge  wliat  is  the  good  of  the  Church. 

12.  At  present  the  question  is,  whether  the  extract  from  Bailiy,  which  you  have  read, 

applies  to  oaths  or  to  vows,  or  to  both  ? — It  applies  to  vows.  _ 

13.  Does  the  passage  apply  to  oaths? — Inasmuch  as  the  Church  has  the  power  (and  it 
is  laid  down)  of  dispensing  in  oaths  and  vows,  the  same  power  of  dispensing  in  the  one  it 
claims  in  the  other. 

14.  Do  you  say  that  that  passage  in  Bailly  applies  to  oaths  as  well  as  to  vows  ?— JNo, 
not  directly  ; but  I do  not,  perhaps,  make  myself  understood.  The  Church  claims  the 
power  of  dispensing  in  oaths  and  vows. 

15.  We  are  now  dealing  with  this  particular  passage  in  BaiUy,  in  which  he  specifies 
seven  causes  for  dispensing  with  vows.  Do  you  allege  that  Bailly,  in  that  passage, 
lays  down,  either  expressly  or  by  inference,  that  the  same  causes  are  causes  for  dispensing 
with  oaths  ? — Bailly  lays  down  that  the  Church  has — 

16.  Does  Bailly  lay  down  that  there  is  a power  to  dispense  with  oaths,  as  weil  as 

with  VOW'S,  under  the  same  circumstances  in  which  he  specifies  that  vows  may  be  dispense 
with  ? Does  he  apply  the  proposition  to  oaths  as  well  as  to  vows  ? — He  claims  for  the 
Church  the  power  of  dispensing  with  oaths  as  woH  as  vows.  _ • i,  +>, 

17.  The  question  is,  not  whether  the  Church  has  the  power  of  dispensing  with  oatns 
as  well  as  vows,  but  whether  the  Chui-ch  Las  the  power,  according  to  Bailly,  of  dispensmg 

* This  parenthesis  is  a statement  of  the  author  of  “ The  Church  of  Rome. 
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statement- that  same 
causes  of  dispensation 
ap])ly  to  oaths  as 
well  as  vows. 


Former  answer  re- 


witli  oatlis,  under  the  seven  circumstances  specified  in  the  passage  which  you  have  read? 

I have  taken  it  in  that  sense,  that  she  could  dispense  where  the  utility  of  the  Church 

required  it,  and  I am  not  singular  in  that  opinion. 

18.  Do  you  now  say  that  Bailly  lays  down  in  that  passage,  that  oaths  may  he  dispensed 
with  as  well  as  vows? — Not  in  that  particular  passage. 

19.  Are  you  able  to  point  out  any  other  passage  in  which  Bailly  lays  down  that,  under  Proofs  required  of 

the  circumstances  specified  in  what  you  have  read,  oatlis  maybe  dispensed  with  ? No; 

but  I will  refer  the  Commissioners  to  pages  120  and  1 21,  where  the  words  are “ Excuses 

from  the  obligations  of  an  oath  is  the  limitation  of  the  intention  of  the  swearer, 
either  expressed  or  even  tacit  and  understood,  according  to  the  disposition  of  the  law,  or 
according  to  custom  ; for  in  every  oath  certain  general  conditions  are  included  by  law 
and  custom”  (“  Church  of  liome,”  17). 

20.  Do  you  allege  that  in  that  passage  oaths  are  dispensed  with  under  the  same  circum- 
stances which  are  applied  to  vows  in  tlie  passage  you  have  already  read ; or  can  you 
point  out  any  part  of  Bailiy’s  worlt  in  which  he  lays  down  that  the  same  causes  which  are 

sufficient  to  dispense  with  vows  are  also  sufficient  to  dispense  with  oaths? I can: 

pages  119  and  120. 

21.  Be  good  enough  to  read  the  passage  from  pages  120  and  121,  wliichlays  down  that 
the  same  causes  which,  in  1 45,  are  stated  as  causes  for  dispensing  with  vows  have  a similar 
effect  with  respect  to  oaths? — In  the  seventh  cause  I find,  “saving  the  right  of  another.” 

22.  Proceed  to  state  any  passages  from  120  and  121  in  which  you  allege  that  similar 
causes  are  applied  to  dispensing  with  oaths  which,  in  145,  are  applied  to  dispensing  with 
vows? — Excusing  from  the  obligation  of  an  oath:  these  are  the  seven  causes.  ' Let  us  not 
confound  the  seventh  with  the  8th  cause.  The  eighth  cause  is  applied  to  a vow,  and 
seven  causes  are  applied  to  an  oath. 

23.  Are  they  the  same? — No. 

24.  Then  the  causes  for  dispensing  with  vows,  which  you  read  from  145,  do  not  apply 
to  oaths? — The  author*  says  they  do,  inasmuch  as  power  is  vested  in  the  Chui-ch  of 
dispensing  with  oaths  and  vows. 

25.  Does  Bailly  say  that  the  same  causes  which  dispense  with  vows  also  dispense  with 
oaths  ? — No,  he  does  not,  generally. 

26.  What  is  there  to  prove  that  the  causes  under  which  the  author  holds  that  the 
Church  may  dispense  with  vows  are  also  the  same  under  wliich  he  holds  that  the  Church 
may  dispense  with  oaths? — That  the  Church  has  the  power  of  dispensing  with  oaths  and 
vows,  when  the  good  of  the  Ronush  Church  requii-es  it. 

27.  Is  that  the  only  answer  that  you  can  give  to  the  question  ? — At  the  present  moment, 
it  is. 

28.  You  hold  that,  because  the  Church  can  dispense  with  both  oaths  and  vows,  or  is  held  Because  dispensing 
to  have  that  power,  she  must,  of  necessity,  be  held  to  he  able  and  disposed  to  dispense, 

under  the  same  circumstances,  with  both ? — Yes;  for  in  the  seventh  cause  of  dispensing  cLitv,  ”e^exerdsed 

with  oaths  it  says — “Excuses  from  the  obligation  of  an  oath  is  the  limitation  of  the  inten-  ‘o 

tion  of  the  swearer,  either  expressed  or  even  tacit  and  understood,  according  to  the  dispo-  circmnstauces. 

sitioii  of  the  law,  or  according  to  custom ; for  in  every  oath  certain  general  condition.s  are 

included  by  law  and  custom  — c.  ‘If  you  accept,’  ‘unless  you  remit,’  ‘saving  the 

right  of  another.’” 

29.  Would  you  not  rather  infer  that  the  causes  are  different,  from  the  fact  of  there  heino- 
two  separate  enumerations — one  of  the  causes  for  dispensing  with  oaths,  and  the  other  of 
the  causes  for  dispensing  with  vows  ? — It  specifies  here  “ saving  the  right  of  another.” 

30.  Are  you  aware  of  any  difference  betw’ecn  oaths  and  vows,  as  treated  by  Bailly?—  difference  between 
A vow  is  made  to  God,  simply ; an  oath  is  also  made  to  God,  hut  it  involves  the  interest  of 

another. 

31.  That  being  thedifference,  do  you  understand  Bailly  as  teaching  that  tliey  are  dispensed 
with  under  the  same  circumstances? — The  Church  of  Rome  claims  the  power  of  dispensing 
with  oaths— even  promissory  oaths— to  another,  when  the  good  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
requii-es  it. 

32.  Does  the  Church  dispense  with  oaths  and  vows  under  the  same  circumstances  ?— I 
really  do  not  understand  the  question  distinctly.  I think  the  answer  given  is  clear  on  the 
subject. 

33.  The  question  is,  whether  or  not  the  Church,  as  laid  down  by  Bailly,  claims  the 
power  of  dispensing  with  oaths  under  the  same  circumstances  in  which  it  claims  the  power 
of  dispensing  with  vows ; or,  in  other  words,  whether  the  circumstances  under  which  it 

dispenses  with  vows  are  different  from  those  under  which  it  dispenses  with  oaths? There 

are  cases  in  which  it  does  dispense  with  oaths,  even  promissory  oaths. 

34.  The  question  is,  whether  it  dispenses  with  oaths  and  vows  under  the  same  circum- 
stances ? — That  is,  a person  taking  an  oath  and  a vow  at  the  same  time. 

35.  No  ; a person  taking  an  oath  at  one  time,  and  taking  a vow  at  another  time,  would 
the  Church  claim  the  power  of  dispensing  with  each  under  the  same  circumstances  ?— Yes, 
if  the  circumstances  wore  alike  : that  is  my  impression. 

36.  Do  you  recollect  whether  or  not  you  wore  taught  at  Maynooth  that  an  oath,  involving 

the  right  of  a third  party,  could  not  be  dispensed  with  ? — There  are  exceptions  to  that.  thfrd*party^ca^  L 

37.  Were  you  taught  that,  as  a general  rule  ? — It  is  contained  in  the  class  books.  dispenwd  witli. 

S8.  As  I understand  you,  you  now  state  that  the  passage,  quoted  from  page  145,  applies  Effect  of  pontifical 

to  vows,  and  not  to  oaths? — Yes.  “ There  exists  in  the  Church  a power  of  dispensing  in 


* Of  the  book  called  “ The  Church  of  Rome.” 
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Aiiil  edicts. 


liespceting  faith  and 
morals. 


Tenth  article  of  iTCed 
of  Tope  l.'ius  IV. 


Tliird  canon  of 
fourth  Council  of 


Tl]is  doctrine  not 
liirectly  taught  at 
Maynooth,  but  wit- 
ness bound  to  it  by 
oatli  at  imluction. 
Had  not  then  read 
the  canon  in  tiuestion. 


oaths  and  vows."  I find  in  Liguori,  whicli  is  a book  of  reference  in  Maynootb,  vol.  i.,  X)e 
Lsgibus,  page  109,  “ The  I’ontifical  laws  oblige  the  faithful,  though  only  promulgated  at 
Home.”  I give  this  quotation  to  show  that  the  decrees  of  the  popes  are  binding  on  the 
faithful. 

39.  Is  that  part  of  a class-book,  or  is  it  taught  at  Maynooth? — It  is  a hook  of  reference 
in  Maynooth. 

40.  Is  it  referred  to  in  Bailly  ? — No  ; it  is  referred  to  in  class.  Then  he  says  that  the 
edicts  of  the  Pope,  if  written  in  Italian,  only  extend  to  Italy ; but  if  written  in  the  Latin 
language,  they  arc  binding  on  the  universal  Church,  unless  the  bishops  reclaim  against 
them.  As  the  bishops  have  their  procurators  or  agents  in  Rome,  tJiey,  through  them, 
should  know  of  them. 

41.  This  is  a passage  from  Liguori’s  hook? — Yes. 

42.  On  what  occasion  is  that  book  referred  to  at  Slaynooth ; in  what  part  of  the  course  ? 
— “ De  Legibus.” 

43.  When  is  it  referred  to  ? — It  is  a hook  of  reference  in  reading  De  Legibus. 

44.  In  what  part  of  your  course  did  you  refer  to  it,  or  did  you  refer  to  it  in  any  part  of, 
your  course? — I cannot  exactly  bring  to  mind  the  particular  parts  of  Liguori’s  works  I 
referred  to  during  my  theological  course;  but  Liguori’s  works  are  looked  on.  as  stand- 
ard  works  of  liigli  authority  in  ilaynootli,  and  are  frequently  referred  to  as  such. 

45.  Does  it  refer  to  the  Pope's  decrees  about  faith  or  morals,  or  what  is  ho  treating  of 
in  that  ]>assagc  ? — I quote  from  memory ; I think  both  faith  and  morals. 

46.  Do  you  moan  to  say  that  Liguori  maintains  that  the  Pope’s  decrees  respecting  faith 
and  morals  are  binding  on  all  Catholics? — Yes,  certainly. 

47.  You  are  not  aware  whether  that  passage  is  referred  to  in  the  class-book  ? — It  is  not 
referred  to  in  the  class-book,  as  it  was  published  many  years  subsequent  to  it.  Liguori  is, 
referred  to  in  class,  and  quoted  as  a standard  authority,  as  an  authority  very  much  respected 
at  Maynooth.  I now  come  to  the  oath  taken  on  induction. 

48.  Is  that  tlie  oath  taken  at  Jlaynooth  ? — No ; but  subsequently  to  that.* 

49.  Is  it  the  oath  taken  at  ordination  ? — No  ; hut  the  oath  taken  when  1 was  inducted  as . 
parish  ])riest. 

50.  llave  the  goodness  to  state  what  the  oath  is  to  w'hich  you  refer? — The  Creed, 
of  Pope  Pius  lY.  The  tenth  article  of  this  creed  is — “ I acknowledge  the  Holy  Catholic 
Apostolic  Homan  Church,  for  the  mother  and  mistress  of  all  churches;  and  I promise  true 
obedience  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  successor  to  St.  Peter,  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  and  Vicar 
of  Jesus  Christ.  I likewise  undoubtedly  receive  and  profess  all  other  things  delivered,  defined 
and  declared  by  the  sacred  canons  and  general  councils,  and  particularly  by  the  holy  Council 
of  Trent,  And  I condemn,  reject,  and  anathematize  all  things  contrary  thereto,  and  all 
heretics  which  the  Church  has  condemned,  rejected,  and  anathematized.’’  Here  I swear 
that  I will  “receive  all  other  things  delivered,  defined,  and  declared  by  the  sacred  canons  and 
general  coimcils,  and  particularly  of  the  Council  of  Trent."  I find  at  the  14tii  Session, 
the  Gth  canon,  that  tho  Council  of  Lateran  was  declared  by  the  holy  Council  of  Trent  to 
be  a general  council,  and  reckons  all  its  decisions  to  be  the  voice  of  the  Church.  In 
tlio  4th  Lateran  Council,  tho  3rd  canon,  it  is  thus  written,  (the  book  is,  “ A Survey  of  the- 
Jlodern  State  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  with  additional  observations  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
Pope’s  supremacy by  William  Hales,  1788)  “Per  Lateranenso  Concilium  Ecclcsia  statuit,’’. 
and  as  sucli  it  is  binding  on  all  who  subscribe  to  the  creed  of  Pope  Pius  VI. 

5 1 . Have  the  goodness  to  recite  the  canons  you  wish  to  refer  the  Commissioners  to  ? — 
I take  the  third  canon  : “ Wc  excommunicate"  (“  Church  of  Rome,’’  74)  “ and  anathematize 
every  heresy  which  cxaltctli  itscll'  against  this  holy,  orthodox,  and  Catholic  faith,  which 
we  have  set  forth  above,  condemning  all  heretics,  by  whatsoever  names  they  may  he  called, 
having,  indeed,  their  faces  turned  different  ways,  but  their  tails  hound  together  ; for,  from 
their  folly,  they  agree  in  the  same  thing,’’  &c. 

52.  ilow  do  you  apply  tliese  canons  ? — To  show  that  a power  is  claimed  by  the  Church  of 
Romo  of  absolving  from  oaths  of  allegiance.  Now  I go  to  the  twelfth  century  ; “ But  if  any 
temporal  power,  being  required  and  admonished  by  the  Church,  shall  have  neglected  to 
purge  his  territory  from  heretical  corruption,  let  him  be  bound  by  the  metropolitan  and 
the  otlicr  comprovincial  bishops  with  the  chain  of  excommunication;  and  if  he  shall- 
contemptuously  refuse  to  make  satisfaction  within  a year,  let  this  be  signified  to  the  Chief. 
Pontiff,  tliat,  from  that  time  forth,  he  may  declare  his  subjects  free  from  their  allegiance 
to  him,  and  expose  his  territory  to  he  seized  by  Catholics,  who  may,  without  any 
contradiction,  having  exterminated  the  hci'etics,  take  possession  of  it,  and  preserve  it  in 
tho  purity  of  faitii,  saving  the  right  of  the  Chief  Lord,  jjrovidcd  only  that  on  this  he 
himself  shall  not  present  any  obstacle,  nor  impose  any  impediment.  The  same  law, 
ncYcrtlieless,  l)Ging  observed  as  to  those  who  have  not  any  Chief  Lord.” 

53.  In  your  time  was  that  doctrine,  as  laid  down  in  that  Council  of  Lateran,  taught  at , 
Maynootb  ? — Not  directly  ; but  I was  bound  to  it  by  the  oath  taken  by  me  when  I was 
inducted  as  parish  priest. 

•54.  Had  you  ever  read  that  Council  of  Lateran  at  the  time  you  took  the  oath? — No. 

56.  llave  you  ever  read  it  since? — Yes,  I have. 

56.  When  did  you  read  it  first  ? — I cannot  say  exactly  when  I read  it. 

57.  Was  it  after  you  had  left  the  Church  of  Rome? — No,  I read  it  before  I left  the 
Church  of  Romo. 

.58.  Was  this  Lateran  Council  made  the  subject  of  instruction  at  Maynootli  ? — It  was,  as, 
well  as  the  other  councils. 

* Note  hy  IV.i.'iess— The  oath  is  also  taken  by  all  the  professors  of  Jlaynooth,  prior  to  their  being  installed  in  office. 
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59.  Did  you  understand  that  this  Lateran  Council  was  admitted  at  Maynooth,  and  its 
authority  recognized  ? — Yes. 

60.  This  part  of  it  ?— I cannot  say  this  exactly,  but  the  whole  council : when  the  council 
is  referred  to,  it  is  supposed  that  the  council  is  recognized. 

61.  Were  you  taught  at  Maynooth  that,  if  a general  council  deals  with  matters  not 
connected  with  faith  and  morals,  its  decrees  are  not  binding  ?— I was  taught  there  that 
the  decree  of  a general  council  was  binding. 

62.  If  it  were  a decree  not  affecting  ffiitli  or  morals  ?— Affecting  both. 

• points  beyond  faith  and  morals,  was  it  held  to  be 

binding  — Yes,  certainly,  as  a decree  of  the  council. 

64.  Although  the  decrees  did  not  affect  faith  or  morals  still  they  were  bindiiio-?— Every 

decree  of  a Council  was  binding,  wliatever  it  was.  * ^ 

65.  Whether  it  did  or  did  not  affect  faith  or  morals  ?— Yes. 

66  Did  you  ever  hear  that  several  of  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  respecting 
disc^iline,  were  not  received  in  many  countries,  and  were  not  binding  ? I never  did. 

67.  Did  you  not  know  that  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  witli  respect  to  marriage 
were  not  received  in  many  dioceses  in  Ireland  ?_Yes,  in  three.  The  decrees  respectin'^ 
disciphnc  m marnage  were  not  received  in  three  dioceses  in  Ireland,  because  the  bishops 
or  tlieir  proctors  reclaimed  against  the  discipline  in  marriage. 

68.  Does  not  that  prove  that  the  decrees  of  the  Council  on  every  subject  are  not  binding 
as  a matter  of  course  ? — In  the  year  1829  the  discipline  was  received  in  Dublin  and  two 
other  dioceses. 

69.  Have  you  a distinct  recollection  now,  speaking  from  your  own  knowledge,  that  this 
canon  was  made  tlie  subject  of  lecture  whilst  you  were  in  Maynooth  College?—!  have 
not;  but  I know  that  the  Council  of  Lateran  was  received — the  matter  was  not  siioken  of— 
that  council  more  than  any  other  council  beyond  where  reference  was  made  to  it  in  the 
class-books. 

• any  teaching  atMaynoothupon  that  portion  of  the  council  which  is  contained 

in  the  paragraph  which  you  have  quoted  ? — 1 have  no  recollection  at  present. 

treatise  “De  Ecclesia,”  in  which  the  whole  question  is  discussed 
as  to  the  power  of  the  Pope  over  temporal  sovereigns? Yes. 

-o’  ’•■^collect  probably  that  it  occupies  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  volume  ?— Tes. 

73.  Do  3’ou  remember  in  the  course  of  that  discussion  that  this  very  question  of  the 
authontj  ot  the  third  canon  of  the  Lateran  Council,  as  bearing  upon  this  subject,  is  fully 
discussed,  and  its  authority  as  bearing  upon  it,  distinctly  denied?— I recollect  that  that 
was  the  subject  of  the  year,  but  what  the  conclusion  was  I really  cannot,  at  present,  say: 
but  1 would  be  inclined  to  say  that  though  that  is  the  teaching  of  the  class-book  in 
Maynooth,  a different  impression  was  left  on  my  mind. 

74.  The  effect  of  the  education  which  you  received  at  Maynooth,  you  have  stated  was 
to  make  you  from  a loyal  subject  to  a disloyal  one?— Decidedly,  from  what  I witnessed, 
and  saw  and  heard,  particularly  in  1829,  struck  me  very  forcibly,  as  weU  as  previous. 

(0.  Have  you  concluded  your  statement  of  the  reasons  that  led  you  to  those  conclusions? 


CtliJanuanj,  18S4. 
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WJietlier  decrees  of 
councils  not  affecting 
faith  or  mor.als  bind- 


Instance  in  c.ise  of 
marriage  decrees  of 
Council  of  Trent. 


Witness  referred  to 
denial  of  authority  of 
that  canon  in  DeLv 
hogue. 


^ «iiderstaiid,  they  consisted  of  the  doctrine  relating  to  excommunication  and  Summary  of  reasons 

w doctrine  respecting  oaths  to  which  you  have  already  referred? Yes  ■'vbich  led  to  witness’s 

77.  \Vas  there  any  thing  else  ?— There  was ; what  I had  seen  in  the  College,  and  what 
i liad  witnessed  in  the  conduct  of  the  students. 

+i,^n  decree  of  Lateran? — Yes;  as  being  received  and  approved  by 

-0  w-  -*-^cnt;  and  my  induction  oath  bound  me  to  receive  same. 
i..  v\ith  respect  to  the  excommunication  and  interdict  do  you  know  the  difference 
pci’son  may  be  excommunicated  without  being  laid  under  interdict 
fti  un®®  ’pterdict  apply  to  persons  or  to  place  ?— It  applies  to  both, 
ol.  What  IS  It — In  Komaii  Catholic  countries  interdict  applies  to  place,  and  also  to 
persons— to  a place,  inasmuch  as  the  sacraments  are  not  administered,  and  a person  laid 
under  interdict  is  denied  the  use  of  fire  and  water. 

_ 82.  Does  interdict  apjily  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  a country  whether  they  are  or  are  not 
with  the  Chui-ch  of  Home  ?— That  was  my  impression, 
od.  iheii  what  do  you  understand  by  excommunication? — A person  cut  off  from  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  denied  Christian  burial. 
awa,re  that  there  is  no  excommunication  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  Witness  not  aware 
me  i rotestants  of  these  countries  ? — No.  tliere  is  no  ex- 

ss'  Yoii  'r  v°’  iZ'SZSZhL 

Ph  Iiotestants  he  under  excommunication  in  the  Roman  Catholic  countries, 

under  major  excommunication. 

and  behef^  excluded  from  Roman  Catholic  prayers?— Yes,  that  is  my  impression 

ipider  the  impression  that  her  Majesty  lies  under  excommunication,  and  as  But  is  under 

from  Roman  Catholic  prayers?— Tes.  ' ' 

V->ri  stated  that  one  of  the  prayer-books  which  you  used  at  Maynooth  was  the 
vaao  Aiecum,  and  another  was  the  Key  of  Heaven  ?— Yes. 


pression  that  her 
Majesty  lies  under 
excommunication, 


Stated,  did  you  not,  that  at  the  time  you  were  using  those  prayer-books  at  excluded  fromEoman 
Maynooth  you  were  under  the  impression  that  it  was  not  lawful  to  pray  for  the  King,  he  Catholic  prayers, 
being  under  excommunication?— Yes. 

hanJ  kind  enough  to  look  at  this  copy  of  the  Vade  Mecura  [the  same  being  Referred  to  Eomau 

wiaea  to  the  witness]  which  was  published  in  1840,  and  look. at  .the  passage  in  the  gtJoUc  prayer 
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6ih  Jaomr,,  1854  praver  at  tlie  beginning  of  tbe  canon  of  the  mass,  m which  the  person  reading  it  purports 

: to  offer  what  the  Roman  Catholics  conceive  to  be  the  sacnfice  of  the  mass  for  certain 

33.  purposes  there  mentioned,  and  in  which  are  these  words — “ To  have  mercy  on  thy  seiTants 

Rev.  Win.  J.  Burke.  (naming)  our  chief  bishop,  N.,  our  prelate,  N.,  our  king,  and  aU  that  truly  fear 

thee?” — This  was  published  in  the  year  1840. 

92.  It  was  published  in  1840.  Can  you  state  whether  or  not  the  Vade  Mecum  which 
you  used  at  Maynooth  contained  that  prayer?— I do  not  recollect  that  it  did.  The 
impression  on  my  mind  is,  that  it  did  not. 

93.  Will  you  look  at  this  copy  of  the  Key  of  Heaven,  [the  same  being  handed  to  the 
witnes^],  also  published  in  1840,  in  which  the  first  prayer  to  be  read  by  the  people  during 
what  is  called  the  canon  of  the  mass  contains  these  words — “Most  merciful  Father,  who 
hast  given  us  thy  only  Son  to  be  our  daily  sacrifice,  incline  thine  ear  to  our  prayers,  and 
favour  our  desires ; protect,  unite,  and  govern  thy  whole  Church  throughout  the  world ; 
pour  forth  thy  blessing  on  his  present  HoHness,  that  prelate  who  has  a particular  charge 
over  us,  our  Queen,  and  all  true  professors  of  the  Catholic  faith.”  Are  you  able  to  say 
whether  that  prayer  was  contained  in  the  copy  of  the  Vade  Mecum  which  you  used  at 

Maynooth  ? No.  So  far  as  my  memory  serves,  I am  able  to  bear  in  mmd  that  there  was 

no  prayer  offered  in  any  that  I read  in  Jlaynooth,  save  and  except  the  Missal.  I have  a 
most  distinct  recollection  that  there  was  none  that  I ever  read  in  Maynooth  save  and 
except  the  Missal,  which  was  printed  from  a Missal  published  on  the  Continent,  where  the 
crowned  head  was  a Romanist,  and  the  blanlc  in  the  Missal  was  left  for  the  name  of  the 
king  or  queen. 

94.  Do  you  remember  or  not  that  this  prayer  was  contained  in  the  Key  of  Heaven 
which  you  used  at  Maynooth  ? — I am  certain  that  it  was  not. 

Referred  to  Prayer  95.  Will  you  ho  good  enough  to  look  at  the  prayer  which  comes  after  the  acts  of  faith, 
before  Mnss.  hope,  and  charity,  and  which  is  usually  repeated  before  mass,  headed,  “ A prayer  to  be 

said  before  mass,”  and  beginning  with  the  words,  “ Oh,  merciful  Father,  who  didst  so  love 
the  world  as  to  give  up  for  our  redemption  thy  beloved  Son,”  &c.,  calling  your  attention  to 
this  particular  passage,  “ We  offer  it  for  the  propagation  of  the  Catholic  faith,  for  our 
most  holy  father  the  Pope,  for  our  archbishop  (or  bishop),  and  for  all  the  pastors  and 
clergy  of  thy  holy  Church,  that  they  may  direct  the  faithful  in  the  way  of  salvation ; for 
the  Queen,  for  her  Viceroy,  and  all  that  are  in  high  station ; that  we  may  lead  quiet  and 
holy  lives  ; for  peace  and  good  will  among  all  states  and  people ; for  the  necessities  of 
mankind,  and  particularly  for  the  congregation  here  present ; to  obtain  aU.  blessings  we 
stand  in  need  of  in  this  life,  everlasting  happiness  in  tbe  next,  and  eternal  rest  to  the 
Witness  never  read  faithful  departed.”  Was  this  prayer  contained  in  the  copy  of  the  Vade  Mecum  which  you 

or  iicard  of  Hint  used  at  Maynooth  ? — I never  read  it,  and  I never  heard  it. 

-urhether  or  not  it  was  contained  in  the  copy  of  the  Key  of 
Heaven  which  you  had  at  Maynooth  ? — That  prayer  I never  heard  or  read  in  any  copy  or 
prayer-book  I ever  read.  When  the  priest  commences  Mass,  those  having  such  a prayer- 
book  read  the  English  of  the  Latin  the  priest  reads,  and  thus  goes  along  with  the  priest 
in  the  different  parts ; and  if  the  priest  does  not  read  it,  they  cannot  be  brought  back  to  it. 

97.  My  question  was  with  respect  to  the  contents  of  the  Key  of  Heaven  which  you  used 

at  Maynooth.  Was  that  prayer  contained  in  that  book? — I never  read  it  in  it ; I never 

knew  it  in  it.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  it  was  not.  I never  read  it  before  this  day, 

nor  did  I know  it  was  ever  read  in  any  part  of  Ireland. 

98.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  look  at  this  card.*  I believe  you  are  aware  that  it  con- 
tains, substantially,  a copy  of  the  Acts,  and  a copy  of  that  preliminary  prayer,  and  that  in 
this  arc  the  words,  “ For  tlie  Queen,  and  all  who  are  in  high  station,  that  we  may  lead  a 
quiet  and  peaceable  life.”  Did  you  ever  see  a card  or  a table  containing  that  prayer  ? — 
Never,  before  I saw  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners  yesterday. 

99.  Are  you  aware  tliat  it  has  been  for  many  years  the  practice  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
chapels  in  Dublin  for  the  priest  to  read  those  Acts  and  that  prayer,  copied  on  that  table, 
before  the  celebration  of  mass  on  Sundays? — No. 

Never  heard  of  the  100.  Are  you  aware  that  he  does  so  in  the  vestments  in  which  he  celebrates  the  service, 
practice  of  rciuling  his  practice  is,  after  reading  out  that  prayer  to  the  congregation  assembled, 

immediately  to  proceed,  in  the  same  vestments,  to  the  celebration  of  the  mass? — No.  It 
surprised  me  much  when  it  was  asserted  yesterday.  I never  knew  it  at  any  place  I have 
ever  boon  in.  I was  an  academical  year  a priest  in  Waterford.  I celebrated  mass,  and 
heard  it  frequently  in  the  chapels  of  Waterford,  and  I never  knew,  either  in  Waterford,  in 
Limerick,  or  in  any  part  of  the  counties  of  Clare  or  Galway,  any  prayer  to  have  been 
offered  up  before  mass,  save  and  except  the  acts  of  faith,  contrition,  hope,  and  chanty; 
and  it  surprised  me  very  much  when  I heard  what  was  stated  yesterday.  That  was  the 
first  time  I ever  heard  it  mentioned. 

101.  This  particular  prayer  applies  to  the  archbishopric  of  Dublin,  and  the  question  is 
whether  you  are  aware  that  the  practice  in  the  archdiocese,  and  particularly  in  the  city  of 
Dublin,  is  that  the  priest,  in  the  vestments  in  which  he  celebrates  mass,  before  mass,  reads 
that  for  the  congregation  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  attending  mass  ? — I never  heard 
or  knew  that  any  such  thing  was  ever  done.  It  was  never  read  in  Maynooth,  which  is  m 
the  archdiocese  of  Dublin. 

102.  Supposing  it  to  be  established,  that  for  a period  of  upwards  of  forty  years,  since 
the  time  that  Archbishop  Troy  was  the  Roman  Catholic  archbishop  officiating  in  Dubliiij 
it  has  been  the  constant  practice  for  the  priest,  in  his  vestments,  to  read  that  for  the 
congregation  before  the  celebration  of  mass,  would  you  still  retain  the  opinion  that  it  was 
• A card  .Mmtaining  the  Acts  of  Faith,  Hope,  aad  Oharitv,  and  Fieliminary  Prayer  appointed  to  he  read  before  Maas. 
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not  consistent  with  Catholic  usage,  or  Catholic  discipline,  or  Catholic  doctrine,  to  pray  eih  January,  3854. 
for  the  Queen  ? — I certainly  would.  

103.  Although  that  was  the  constant  practice,  would  you  still  he  of  opinion  that  it  was  w n v 
against  Catholic  usage  or  discipline  or  doctrine  to  pray  for  her  Majesty,  though  not  a 

Roman  Catholic? — From  what  has  been  taught  at  Maynooth,  and  the  impression  on  my 
mind,  arising  from_  wliat  I have  witnessed,  and  what  I know  of  it,  I come  to  tlie  decided 
conclusion  that  it  is  contrary  to  what  I learned,  saw,  and  was  impressed  on  my  mind,  that 
a priest  can  pray  for  a heretic  labouring  under  major  excommunication,  whose  kingdom 
is  under  interdict. 

104.  Does  that  impression  remain  unaltered  after  the  learning  that  the  practice  in  the 
archdiocese  of  Dublin,  is,  and  has  been  so  to  pray  ? — I have  been  in  Dublin  and  heard 
mass,  and  I never  heard  that  form  of  prayer. 

105.  Supposing  that  to  have  been  the  practice,  does  that  affect  in  any  manner  the  impres- 
sion which  stUl  exists  on  your  mind,  that  a Roman  Catholic  priest  is  not  permitted  by  his 
Church,  or  that  it  is  against  the  usage  and  discipline  or  tloctrine  of  his  Church  to  pray  for 
the  Queen,  being  a Protestant? — No;  it  does  not— certainly  not. 

106.  You  labour  under  an  impression  that  the  kingdom  is  now  lying  under  an  inter- 
dict, and  that  the  Sovereign  and  the  other  Protestants  of  this  country  lie  ipso  facto  under 
major  excommunication  ? — Yes. 

107.  Are  the  Commissioners  right  in  supposing  that  you  stated  in  a previous  part  of  your  ■Witness’s  opinion 
evidence,  that  it  was  inculcated  by  a class-book  at  Maynooth,  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass 

ought  not  to  be  offered  for  heretics  ?— Yes,  that  is  the  impression  on  my  mind,  and  I read  heretics, 

the  passage. 

108.  Will  you  refer  to  Bailly  in  the  Tract  “ De  Eucliaristia,’’  m%\iQlxQ8Xi&Q“  De  Sacra-  Eefcrred  to  passage 
■mentis,”  and  in  the  chapter  “ De  Eucharistia,”  the  second  proposition  “ Missse  Saerificium  Bailly. 

pro  gentilibus,  bsereticis,  scliismaticis,  excommunicatis,  mio  verbo,  pro  omnibus  omnino 
viventibus  absolute  offend  potest.”  Were  you  aware  when  you  were  at  Maynooth  that  that 
formed  a portion  of  what  was  inculcated  by  the  class-hook  ? — I did  not  read  “De  Eucha- 
ristia” in  Maynooth. 

109.  Did  you  come  to  that  passage  at  all  ?— I did  not  read  the  Treatise  in  Maynootli. 

11 0.  Have  you  read  it  since  ? — I have  no  distinct  recollection ; 1 have  no  recollection  of 
having  seen  it  before  to-day,  but  I know  that  the  practice  is  the  contrary.  I know  that  I 
read  “ De  Eucharistia”  (whether  I read  that  part  I cannot  say)  in  Waterford. 

111.  Do  you  perceive  that  that  passage  is  reasoned  on,  and  proofs  are  given  to  establish 
that  proposition  ? — Yes. 

112.  Will  you  turn  to  page  390  of  the  Tract  “ De  Eucharistia”  by  Delahogue:  are  you 

aware  that  that  was  a class-book  in  the  College,  and  that  it  was  used  in  the  College  ? Yes. 

113-  Turn  to  this  passage  “Attenta  ipsa  rei  natura,  iliicitura  non  est  saerificium  offerre  pro  In  Dekbogue. 
hsreticis,  schismaticis  publice  excommunicatis  ac  denunciatis,  Judaeis,  et  infidehbus  vivis.” 

Were  you  aware  that  that  was  inculcated  at  Maynooth  ?— No,  I did  not  read  the  “ Eucha- 
ristia” in  Maynooth. 

114.  Are  you  now  aware  that  that  proposition  is  contained  in  that  class-book? — Yes; 
when  I now  read  it. 

115.  And  that  it  is  the  subject  of  proofs  comprising  about  six  pages  ? — Yes ; but  I did 
not  read  tlie  “ Eucharistia”  in  Maynooth. 

116.  Did  you  read  it  afterwards  ? — Yes. 

117.  When  did  you  read  it? — I rcadit  in  Waterford. 

118.  What  class-book  was  it? — It  was  Delahogue’s. 

119.  Did  you  read  it  at  Waterford  ? — I do  not  think  I did. 

120.  Did  you  read  auy  Treatise  on  the  Eucharist?— Yes,  I did,  but  I did  not  finish  it. 

121.  Did  you  read  a Treatise  on  the  Eucharist  at  any  time  ? — ^Yes. 

122.  Did  you  read  that  Treatise  on  the  Eucharist  at  any  time  ? — I think  I did. 

123-  Have  you  any  doubt,  that  while  you  were  a priest  you  either  read  it  before  or  after 
ordination? — 1 know  that  it  formed  the  subject  of  conference. 

124.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  you  became  acquainted  with  it  in  the  course  of  your 
reading,  either  when  a priest  or  a student? — I think  I did. 

125.  Having  regard  to  that  passage  and  what  it  inculcates,  and  having  regard  to  the  Notwithstanding, 
practice,  if  it  be  so,  of  tlie  service  in  the  archdiocese  of  Dubhn,  are  you  still  of  opinion  that  ■''’itness  adheres  to 
according  to  the  tenets  or  discipline  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  it  is  unlawful  to  pray 

tor  the  Queen,  not  being  a Roman  CathoHc  ? — I am. 

126.  Did  you  ever  receive  auy  teaching  in  opijosition  to  the  proposition  contained  in  that 
book,  and  the  extract  that  has  been  given  to  you  ? — I have  given  the  Commissioners  before 
the  proofs. 

• receive  any  teaching  in  opposition  to  that  proposition  in  any  lecture,  ‘Whether  witness 

either  at  Maynooth,  or  at  Waterford,  or  elsewhere,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  impugn-  received  any 
ing  the  proposition  there  laid  down  by  Delahogue  ? — When  I am  asked  if  I received  any  tr^/of  these*^ 
teachings,  I cannot  say  that  from  tliis  person  or  that  person  I received  them.  passages. 

128.  Did  you  receive  from  any  professor,  from  any  lecturer,  or  from  any  teacher,  under 
whoso  care  you  studied,  or  with  whom  you  communicated,  any  instruction  inconsistent  with 
that  doctrine  ? — I cannot  say  that  I received  from  this  man  or  from  that  man  that  instruc- 
I can  say  distinctly  that  from  the  general  teachings  in  Maynooth  the  contrary  was 

the  fact. 

. ^29.  ^ You  inferred  from  what  you  have  already  stated  to  the  Commissioners  that  the  doc- 
trine laid  down  by  Delahogue  was  falsified  by  the  instruction  given  at  Maynooth? — Decidedly. 

130.  You  did  not  read  in  Maynooth  the  part  which  treated  upon  that  subject  ? — No, 
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131.  Did  you  tben  receive  any  iustruction  good  or  bad. upon  the  subject? — I did,  in 

'Waterford.  _ _ _ _ . 

132.  And  in  Waterford  didyou  receive  any  instruction  inconsistent  with  that  statement  ? 
— I cannot  exactly  say,  as  1 told  the  Commissioners  before,  wiiether  it  was  in  Wateifocd  or 
in  Maynooth,  or  whether  it  was  oral,  or  whether  it  was  from  tbc  treatises  ; but  the  impression 
distinctly  on  ray  mind  was,  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  teachings  and  instructions  I received; 
and  really  I was  never  more  surprised  than  when  it  was  stated  yesterday  that  such  was 
the  doctrine.  . 

133.  Do  you  say,  that  at  Waterford,  you  studied  the  subject  of  the  Eucharist,  and  that 
at  Waterford  you  studied  it  in  reference  to  that  class-book  of  Delahogue  ? — Yes.  The 
necessity  of  the  diocese  required  the  bishop  to  call  me  out  at  .Easter,  and  before  the  year 
was  ended. 

134.  You  stated,  did  you  not,  that  you  did  go  tlirough  a portion  of  the  Eucharist  at 
Waterford  or  at  Maynooth.  Whensoever  you  were  called  out,  did  you  anywhere  . learn  the 
doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  ? — 1 did. 

135.  Did  you  learn  it  from  a class-book  ? — Yes. 

13t).  Was  that  class-book  Delahogue? — Yes. 

137.  Did  you  learn  it  in  Waterford  or  in  Maynootli  ? — In  Waterford. 

138.  At  the  time  when  you  learned  that  doctrine  in  Waterford,  and  used  the  class-book 
which  contains  that  proposition,  had  you  then  those  impressions  derived  from  the  circum- 
stances which  you  have  laid  before  the  Commissioners,  that  led  you  to  impugn  the  doctrine 
laid  down  by  Delahogue  ? — The  impression  on  my  mind,  with  regard  to  that  proposition 
is,  that  tlic  very  contrary  was  the  impression  then,  as  it  is  still,  on  my  mind. 

139  Having  tliat  impression  on  your  mind  after  you  left  Maynooth,  and  while  you  were 
studying  that  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  did  you  communicate  that  impression  to  any  of 
your  instructors  with  a view  to  have  your  dilKculties  removed? — IS’o  ; because  1 was  so 
firmly  convinced  of  that  teaching  that  no  doubt  existed  upon  it. 

140.  Did  you  consider  that  that  was  the  teaching  of  the  Church,  and  that  the  class-hook 
was  in  opposition  to  it  ? — The  impression  on  my  mind  was  that  that  was  tlie  teaching  of  the 
Church,  and  1 received  it  as  such. 

141.  You  received  it  in  opposition  to  what  was  laid  down  in  the  class-book  ? — The  class- 
book  is  not  always  followed. 

142.  Wlicn  you  had  that  class-book  before  you,  did  you  apply  to  any  of  the  teachers 
who  were  instructing  you  to  point  out  how  far  that  class-book  could  be  reconciled  with  the 
impressions  that  you  derived  from  tlic  matters  you  have  laid  before  the  Commissioners  ? — 
It  appears  to  me  that  tlie  professor  must  have  taken  a different  view,  otherwise  if  he 
coincided  with  the  class-book,  witli  the  previous  impressions  on  my  own  mind,  it  must  have 
made  an  impression  on  me. 

143.  Did  you  apply  to  the  professor  to  reconcile  the  difference  between  the  class-book 
and  the  impressions  that  you  had  received  ? — I did  not ; but  the  Commissioners  will  allow 
mo  to  cxjfiaiii  that  the  professor  took  up  a proposition,  and  he  explained  it  before  it  was 
road  in  class  ; and  by  this  means  we  had  his  views  of  it  without  putting  the  question.  . 

144.  Do  you  believe  that  his  views  were  at  variance  with  the  text-book  upon  that  point  ? 
— Certainly ; from  the  impression  on  my  mind  I came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were. 

145.  Did  you  then,  when  you  were  at  Waterford,  como  to  the  conclusion  that  the  teacher  dif- 
fered from  the  class-book? — It  was  evident — the  impression  on  my  mind  continued  all  along. 

146.  Have  you  any  recollection  of  the  divergence  of  opinion  between  the  class-book  and 
the  professor,  so  that  the  professor  said,  “ In  this  case  I do  not  agree  with  the  class-book”  ? 
— iN’o  ; I have  no  recollection  of  that. 

147.  You  have  no  recollection  of  the  professor  difl'ering  from  the  class-book.  Have  you 
any  recollection  of  seeking  to  have  your  own  im2)rcssions  reconciled  with  what  the. class- 
book  contained  ? — !No  ; but  the  professor  toolt  and  explained,  and  where  the  professor’s 
instructions  differed  from  the  class-book  we  had  tlien  bis  opinion  with  regard  to  it — either 
that  or  ho  gavo  the  opinion  of  other  doctors.  Sucli  was  the  case  in  Jlaynooth,  owing  to  the 
disruption  which  took  place  between  my  class  and  tlie  professor,  that  ho  was  very  cautious 
in  giving  his  own  opinion,  but  he  gave  the  opinions  of  others. 

148.  In  the  progress  of  your  studies,  did  it  not  occur  to  you,  as  very  extraordinaiy,  that 
you  should  have  i'ormed  an  imqircssion  directly  contrary  to  the  positive  teaching  of  the 
class-book  ? — It  must  necessarily  follow  that  it  was  so — it  was  likely  that  it  was. 

149.  Did  it  not  appear  to  you  extraordinary  that  what  was  inculcated  in  the  various 
books  from  which  you  drew  those  conclusions  was  directly  contradicted  by  the  class-book  ? 

No;  it  did  not  appear  very  extraordinar}',  for  this  reason,  that, St.  Thomas  Aquinas 

was  as  high  an  authority  as  Delahogue  any  day.  He  took  one  view  and  the  class-book 
took  another,'  and  we  were  not  bound  by  the  class-book. 

150.  Was  it  a matter  of  frequent  occurrence  that  the  class-book  and  the  professor 
differed  hi  their  statement  of  questions  of  controversy  ? — The  professor  gave  the  opinions 
of  many  theologians,  but  was  very  tenacious  of  his  own,  owing  to  the  bad  feeling  that 
existed  between  the  class  and  him — for  the  momeut  he  gave  his  opinion  they  would  tako 
up  a contrary  opinion  in  order  to  embarirass  him. 

151.  Tlie  question  was,  whether  it  was  a matter  of  frequent  occurrence  that  the  professor 
expressed  a difference  of  opinion  upon  matters  of  controversy  from  the  class-book? — When 
he  gavo  an  opinion  he  gave  the  opinion  of  this  man  or  that,  and  he  laid  a particular 
emphasis  on  the  opinion  he  maintained.  He  was  rather  tenacious  of  giving  his  own 
. oqtiniou,  for  the  reason  already  stated. 

152.  He  did  not  express  his  own  opinion  as  at  variance  with  the  text-book,  but  he  gave 
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other  opinions  not  in  the  text-boot,  without  impressing  either  the  one  or  the  other  upon  you,  6th  January,  iss-i. 
but  which  were  at  variance  ? — Yes.  _ 

153.  Did  he  do  that  witli  regard  to  the  doctrine  laid  down  as  to  oifering  the  sacrifice  of  j 

the  mass  for  heretics  ?— I really  can  not  say  as  to  that  doctrine  more  than  another,  but  I 'impression 

have  given  the  Commissioners  ray  own  impressions  and  feelings  on  the  subject.  that  professoAaught 

154.  Your  impression  is  that  the  oral  teaching  of  the  professor  did  not  accord  with  the  ilifferently  from 

teaching  of  the  class-book  ? — As  to  this  proposition  “ de  Eueharistia”  it  did  not.  dass-book. 

155.  Your  impression  is  that  the  professor  taught  what  was  inconsistent  with  the  class- 
book  as  to  that  particular  dogma  ? — Y es,  by  giving  and  referring  to  other  authorities. 

156.  Did  he  teach  that  what  was  in  that  class-book  was  not  to  be  received  as  doctrine  by 
the  students  ? — 1 cannot  say  upon  this  particular  question  that  he  did  or  did  not  teach  that. 

167.  Upon  that  particular  question  of  the  Eucharist,  did  the  professor,  when  he  was 
dealing  with  that  subject,  inculcate  upon  you,  or  teach  you,  or  give  j'ou  to  understand  that 
he  entertained  doctrines,  and  taught  you  doctrines  inconsistent  with  what  that  class-book 
contained  ? — I think  I might,  with  perfect  safety,  assert  that  he  did. 

158.  What  was  his  name  ? — His  name  was  O’Brien.  He  was  an  Ultramontane,  educated  Trofessor  being  an 
in  Home;  and  from  the  Ultramontane  doctrine,  w’hich  is  pubhely  and  avowedly  taught  in 

Rome,  I come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  did.  that  conclusion. 

159.  Are  you  aware,  witli  regard  to  what  are  called  the  Ultramontane  doctrines,  that  the 
differences  between  the  Gallicans  and  the  Ultramontancs  do  not  involve  anything  respecting 
the  Eucharist? — Yes;  but  there  are  such  very  strong  feelings  with  regard  to  heretics 
entertained  by  the  Ultramontancs,  that  they  will  carry  those  feelings  into  other  matters. 

160.  Was  the  professor  of  whom  you  speak  a professor  of  Waterford  or  of  Maynooth  ? — 

A professor  of  Waterford. 

161.  Where  is  he  now? — I do  not  knoiv. 

162.  You  stated,  did  you  uot,  that  you  did  not  learn  the  Eucharist  at  all  at  Maynooth  ? 

— Yes. 

163.  This  is  a pocket  Missal,  which,  you  observe,  was  published  in  1832,  by  Keating  Reference  to  prayer 
and  Brown,  in  London  [handing  the  same  to  the  witness].  Tell  me  whether  or  not  this  is  in  pocket  missul.' 
the  passage  to  which  you  referred  yesterday:  “ After  solemn  Mass,  the  following  Vivat 

Rex  and  prayer  are  sung  for  the  King — ‘ 0 Lord,  save  William  our  King,  and  hear  us  in 

the  day  when  we  shall  call  upon  thee.  Glory,  &c.  Let  us  pray.  Wo  beseech  thee,  0 

Almighty  God,  that  thy  servant  William  our  King,  who  through  thy  mercy  hath  undertaken 

the  government  of  these  realms,  may  also  receive  an  increase  of  all  virtues,  wherewith 

being  adorned,  he  may  avoid  the  enormity  of  sin,  and  being  rendered  acceptable  in  thy 

sight,  may  come  at  length  to  thee,  wlio  art  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life,  through  Christ 

our  Lord.’  ” Was  that  prayer  coiitained  in  any  of  the  missals  that  you  read  at  Maynooth  ? — i-eniombered  by 

No  ; not  in  my  recollection.  witness. 

164.  Beginning,  “ Demine  salvum  fac  Rcgcm  nostrum  Gulielmum?” — No. 

165.  Was  this  prayer  contained  in  any  of  the  prayer-books  that  you  used  prior  to  the 
last  Gospel.  You  are  aware  that  it  was  a part  of  the  Mass  prior  to  the  benediction  ? — No. 

I am  aware  that  the  Mass  commences  at  the  Canon  of  the  Mass,  and  that  neither  the 
Epistle  nor  the  Gospel  is  any  portion  of  the  Mass.  It  concludes  at  “Ite  missa  est.” 

166.  Before  “ Ite  missa  est”  in  this  book  there  is  this  prayer,  “Defend,  also,  0 Lord,  Heforcncc  to  etber 

from  all  adversity,  thy  servant  Gregory  our  I’ope,  N.  our  Bishop,  William  our  King,  and 

the  royal  issue,  together  with  the  poopic  and  army  committed  to  his  care ; grant  peace  in 
our  days,  and  banish  all  wickedness  from  thy  Church,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

P.  Domimis  vobis  cum.  R.  Et  cum  spiritu  tuo.  P.  Ito  missa  est,  vel  Bcnedicanius 

Domino.  R.  Deo  Gratias  ?” — Never  a syllable  of  it.  It  is  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I J'pver  iieai-d  nf  by 

heard  it.  The  only  tiling  -with  regard  to  a prayor  for  the  King  that  I ever  saw  in  any 

Missal,  English  or  Latin,  was  at  the  coraniencemcnt  of  the  Canon  of  the  Mass. 

167.  In  the  commencement  of  the  canon  there  occur  these  words,  “ To  igitur,  clomon-  Commencement  of 
tissime  Pater,  per  Jesum  Christum  Filium  tuiim  Dominum  nostrum,  supplicos  rogamiis  ac 

petimus,  uti  accepta  habeas,  et  bcnedicas  Inec  dona,  h»c  muncra,  hmc  sancta  sacrificia 
illibata,  imprimis  qum  tibi  offerimus  pro  Ecclcsia  tua  saveta  Catholicfi  quam  paciHcare, 
custodire,  adiinarc,  et  regero  dignoris  toto  orbe  terrarura  ; una  cum  fainulo  tuo  Papa  nostro 
N.,  et  Antistite  nostro  N.,  et  omnibus  orthodoxis  atque  Catholicce  et  apostoliem  fidci 
cultoribus?” — Yes.  Here  in  the  canon  of  the  mass  was  a place  left  for  the  King;  and 
from  the  teaching  1 received  in  Maynootli,  from  what  1 had  seen  and  witnessed  there,  from 
the  Missals  being  (both  in  and  out  of  it)  printed  on  the  Continent,  and  up  to  the  period  of 
tny  being  in  Maynooth  I do  not  think  i had  scon  more  than,  say,  perhaps,  two  or  three 
(it  might  be  a groat  deal  more,  or  it  might  be,  perhaps,  less)  Missals  printed  in  Ireland, 
the  others  being  printed  on  the  Con'inont,  where  the  kings  were  Homan  Catholics.  While 
I was  a student  in  Maynooth  1 used  to  substitute  here  for  “ the  King,”  “ Catholic  Kings 
and  when  J was  a priest  I omitted  altogether  the  name  of  the  King. 

168.  Does  that  apply  to  the  prayer,  “ Defend  also,  O Lord,  from  all  adversity  thy  servant 
Gsegory  our  Pope,  N.  our  Bishop,  Williain  our  King,  and  the  royal  issue ;”  or  to  this 
prayer,  “Wo  beseech  thee,  0 Almighty  God,  that  thy  servant  William  our  King,  who 
througli  thy  mercy  hath  undertaken  the  government  of  these  realms,  may  also  receive  an 
increase  of  all  virtues,  wherewith  being  adorned,  he  may  avoid  the  enormity  of  sin,  vanquish 
his  enemies,  and  being  rendered  acceptable  in  thy  sight,  may  come  at  length  to  thee,  who 
art  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life,  through  Christ  our  Lord?” — I never  heard  of  that 
prayer  before  this  day. 

169.  Supposing  that  to  be  printed  in  English  by  the  authority  of  the  heads  of  tlie 
Church,  and  used  generally,  would  you  still  be  of  opinion  that  it  was  unlawful  to  pray  for 
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MAYNOOTH  COilMISSIOIs^. 


&th  January,  1854. 


33. 

^v.  Wm.  J.  Burke. 
Witness’s  loyalty  on 
entering  Maynooth. 


And  astonishment  at 
disloyalty  witnessed 
there. 


Subsequently  saw 
reason  to  consider 
oath  of  allegiance  not 
binding. 


That  practice  of 
taking  oath  should 
be  continued  did  not 
appear  extraordinary 
to  witness. 


Who  was  led  to  it 
gradually. 


Never  inquired  from 
Professor  ou  the 
subject. 

Came  to  the  above 
conclusion  from 
passages  about  ex- 
cominuiiiention,  &c. 


His  impression  that 
itw.as  done  to  throw 
dust  in  the  eyes  of 
Protestants. 

Never  asked  about  it. 


Nor  spoke  to  his 
fellow-students. 


Dr.  Dol.ahogue's 
proposition  as  to 
temporal  power. 


a monarch  who  was  a Protestant  ? — I really  do  ; for  this  reason,  that  Romanism  will  accom- 
modate itself  to  every  climate. 

170.  You  went  to  Maynooth  a loyal  man,  did  you  not? — Yes. 

171.  Strongly  so  ? — ^Yes,  I could  not  be  stronger. 

172.  You  entered  about  the  month  of  March,  did  you  not  ? — JTo,  the  month  of  September. 

173.  You  went  to  take  the  oath  in  the  October  following? — Yes,  the  first  time  after  the 
sessions  were  held. 

174.  You  stated,  did  you  not,  that  you  did  not  pronounce  the  oath? — No.  I did 

pronounce  it. 

175.  At  the  time  you  took  the  oath,  did  you  still  retain  your  loyalty  ? — Yes ; I was  very 
much  astonished  at  the  disloyalty  I witnessed  on  all  occasions  in  Maynooth. 

176.  How  soon  did  your  opinions  respecting  loyalty  become  shaken? — I could  not  say 
exactly  the  time  ; the  process  will  go  on  in  a man’s  mind : he  at  first  sees  a thing,  and 
he  is  shocked  at  it ; but  to  say  that  it  was  at  such  or  such  a period  of  time  he  cannot  with 
certainty  assert. 

1 77.  You  wore  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  oath  that  you  took  ? — I was. 

178.  And  you  subsequently,  wliile  at  Maynooth,  saw  reason  to  consider  that  that  oath 
was  not  binding? — Yes. 

179.  Rid  you  ever  communicate  with  any  of  your  instructors  or  superiors  as  to  the 
effect  of  that  impression  upon  your  mind  on  the  oath  which  you  had  so  solemnly  taken? — No. 

180.  You  were  aware  that  the  oath  was  constantly  taken  by  some,  at  least,  of  the 
students  in  the  October  of  eveiy  year  ? — The  eldest  Dean  told  us  that  the  Statutes  required 
each  student  to  take  the  oath  on  entering. 

181.  You  were  aware  that  that  practice  continued  from  year  to  year  ? — Yes. 

182.  How  long  wore  you  iii  the  junior  house  ? — One  year. 

183.  Wore  you  not  aware,  as  a matter  of  fact,  that  the  practice  was  going  on  of  taking 
the  oath  ? — I heard  so. 

184.  Did  it  not  occur  to  you  as  very  extraordinary  that  that  annual  ceremony  of  taking 
the  oatli  should  bo  observed  in  a seminary  in  which  it  was  inculcated  that  the  oath  was 
not  binding? — When  I became  acquainted  with  the  teachings  in  Maynooth,  it  did  not 
appear  to  me  at  all  extraordinary. 

185.  Did  it  not  appear  to  you  to  be  very  great  hypocrisy  on  the  part  of  those  who  were 
conducting  the  establishment,  to  take  the  students  to  have  an  oath  administered  to  them, 
which  they  were  instructing  the  same  students  was  not  binding  ? — The  idea  had  not  at  the 
time  occurred  to  me,  inasmuch  as  the  matter  and  the  process  of  the  change  of  mind  went 
on  gradually,  link  by  link ; and  when  I had  come  up  to  that  period,  I then  had  a good 
knowledge  of  the  teachings  of  Maynooth;  and  what  a person  would  be  at  once  shocked 
at  and  would  be  repulsed  from,  if  ho  is  brought  ou,  step  by  step,  the  thing  does  not  appear 
to  be  so  revolting. 

186.  Did  it  not  appear  to  you  at  anytime  extraordinary  that  that  course,  which  was 
certainly  one  of  hypocrisy,  was  continued  from  year  to  year  ? — In  the  year  1829,  on  the 
celebration  of  Emancipation,  it  appeared  then  most  extraordinai-y  to  me,  when  the  disloyal 
song  was  cheered  and  encored  that  there  was  not  even  so  much  as  one  to  stand  up  and 
say,  “ I disapprove  of  that  song.” 

187.  Did  it  not  occur  to  you  as  desirable  to  inquire  from  the  Professor  whether  the 
impressions  you  derived  from  those  various  passages  which  you  have  quoted,  were  or  were 
not  erroneous? — 1 know  that  I never  inquired. 

188.  Are  the  Commissioners  to  understand  that  yon  wore  never  expressly  taught  those 
opinions  which  you  inferred  from  tlie  passages  wliich  you  have  cited  ? — Those  passages  in 
the  class-book  were  road  about  major  excommunication,  and  as  to  the  fact  about  the  country 
l)oiiig  laid  under  interdict — I came  to  that  conclusion ; and  judging  by  the  conduct  of  aU 
I was  not  singular  in  my  conclusion. 

189.  You  were  never  taught  that  the  oath  of  allegiance  was  not  binding? — That  was  a 
necessary  consequence. 

190.  It  did  not  occur  to  you  that  it  was  desirable  to  see  whether  you  were  mistaken  in 
supposing  that  the  oath  was  not  binding  which  the  superiors  required  the  students  to  take?' — 
Jly  impression  was,  that  the  matter  was  done  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  Protestants. 

191.  You  did  not  ask  whether  it  was  otherwise ? — No,  I never  asked  about  it;  I was 
firmly  convinced  of  it. 

192.  Did  you  ever  speak  to  any  ofyour  fellow-students  upon  that  subject? — No;  but  I had 
hoard  many  of  them  spealc  about  it  before  they  took  it.  They  said  that  they  would  not  take  it. 

193.  You  were  asked  whether,  after  you  received  those  impressions,  you  stated  that  it  • 
was  a strange  thing  that  an  oatli  should  bo  taken,  which,  according  to  the  teacliiiig  at 
Maynooth,  was  not  binding? — I have  no  recollection  that  I did. 

194.  Your  imjjression  is,  that  the  oath  of  allegiance  was  held  very  lightly  by  the  students 
of  your  time  ? — Yes,  decidedly ; that  is  my  impression. 

195.  Did  you  read  the  whole  of  the  treatise  “De  Ecclesia”  in  Maynooth? — The  entire 
of  the  treatise,  as  well  as  I recollect,  was  not  road.  The  greater  part  of  it  was  read. 

196.  In  what  year  was  it  read? — In  the  second  year. 

197.  The  treatise  “ De  Ecclesia”  you  went  through  at  Maynooth,  didyounot? — Yes; 
all  that  was  read  there. 

198.  Tliore  is  this  proposition,  “ Christus  Petro  et  ejus  successoribus,  aut  Ecclesi®  nullam 
concessit  potestatem  directam  vel.indirectam  in  regura  temporalia ; proindeque  isti  nun- 
quam  auctoritate  clavium,  etiam  indirecte  deponi  possunt  aut  eorum  subditi  a fide  ,et 
obedientia  illis  dobita  cximi  ac  dispensari,”  do  you  recollect  that  ? — Yes,  I do. 
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199.  Do  you  remember  a portion  of  the  proposition,  in  wbicb  be  proceeds,  “Plurimomm  eiJi  Jamiary,  1854. 

eoncibornm  generalinm  decreta,  quEe  banc  potestatom  Esclesim  traditnm  fuisse  supponere  

dicuntur  bfcc  sigillatim  cxpendemiis?” — No. 

200.  Or  the  chapter  in  which  he  treats  the  objections  to  his  proposition  founded  upon 
certain  general  councils  ? — No. 

201.  Do  you  remember  that  amongst  others,  the  very  councils  which  you  have  cited  And  his  refutation  of 
to-day,  were  referred  to  by  Delahogiic,  against  the  proposition  which  he  establishes;  and  also  ‘Arguments  from 
arguments  whicli  he  encounters  in  the  course  of  that  discussion.  Do  you  remember  at  that 

time  your  attention  being  drawn  to  those  arguments  ? — 1 know  as  to  this  in  general  that 
my  attention,  and  that  of  all  the  students,  was  particularly  drawn.  Delaliogiie  was  well  ButDclai 
Imow  to  he  a Gallicaii,  and  the  Ultramontane  opinions  were  those  that  were  generally  Galiican. 
inculcated  in  Maynooth.  I was  under  the  impression,  that  a promise  was  made,  that  the 
Ultii-amontane  doctrines  would  be  taught  on  tlio  foundation  in  1794.  Then  this  being  the  And  Ultramontane 
class-book,  and  the  tendency  being  in  the  opposite  way,  I have  a recollection  about  the  two  doctrines  were  i'nrul- 
swords  being  given  ; and  the  opinion  upon  my  mind,  whether  it  was  from  the  teachings  of  ^ Maynooth, 
the  Professor,  or  whether  it  was  from  the  opinions  cited,  was  that  the  Pope  had  temporal 
power  over  kings. 

202.  The  question  is,  whether  during  your  course  your  attention  was  at  all  directed  to  witness’s  attention 
those  portions  of  Delahoguc,  occupying  a considerable  space,  in  which  ho  encounters  the  directed  to  these  por- 

arguments  derived  from  the  assumption  of  power  in  General  Councils? Yes,  when  1 read  ‘‘ous  of  Delahogue. 

it  my  attention  was  directed  to  that. 

_ 203.  Wasthere  anything  in  the  instruction  which  you  derived  from  the  professor  incon-  Butimnrossiononiiis 
sistent  with  what  was  stated  in  Delahogue? — The  impression  on  my  mind  was,  that  the  niind  that  they  were 
opinion  formed  was  different  from  that  laid  down  by  Delahogue.  adopted. 

204.  The  opinion  expressed  by  the  professor?— No,  I do  not  say  that. 

205.  Did,  or  did  not,  any  professor  of  Maynootii  inculcate,  or  express,  or  convey  any 

opinions  in  treating  upon  that  subject  inconsistent  with  the  arguments  of  Delahogue? 

The  only  way  in  which  I can  answer,  is  tliat  the  ])rofessor  g.ave  the  opinions  of  others,  and  it 
left  an  impression  on  my  mind  totally  different  from  .that  contained  in  the  class-book. 

206.  Who  was  that  professor? — Dr.  Ollanlon.  He  did  not  give  it  as  his  own  opinion,  ii-  o’T-Tnninn  ti 

207.  Did  he  convoy  to  you  at  all  that  the  Coimcils  of  Laterau  were  hiuding  upon  that  professur. 
point? — The  impression  made  on  my  mind  in  class  was  that  they  were  binding. 

208.  Did  he  or  not,  convey  that  impression  to  you  by  what  he  said  ? — I cannot  say  ; but 
it  must  have  been  in  class  that  this  opinion  was  formed,  and  this  impression  was  made  on 
my  mind. 

209.  I believe  it  is  the  case,  that  a good  many  of  the  passages  which  you  recited  in  your  c 
evidence,  some  of  which  were  taken  from  “The  Church  of  Rome,”  are  not  found  in  the  S' 

Treatise  of  Bailly,  though  they  are  to  be  found,  as  you  say,  in  books  -wbicli  were  referred  I'lome.'’ 
to? — Yes. 


210.  Had  you  those  books  in  your  possession,  while  you  were  going  on  with  your  course? 

— I had  access  to  the  Library,  where  the  reference  books  were. 

211.  Did  yon  read  those  passages  then  ?— Some  I did  : not  all ; I think  I read  the  greater  Originals,  to  what 

portion  ot  them.  e.\tent  read  by 

212.  Have  you  read  any  of  them  since  you  were  at  Maynooth  ? — Yes.  witness. 

213.  Where  did  you  read  them  ?— IVhen  I was  a priest,  and  in  reading  Cabassutius. 

_ 214.  Was  It  from  the  book  called  the  Clmrcb  of  Rome,”  that  you  obtained  the  quota- 
tions whichyou  have  cited  to  the  Commissioners,  or  did  you  consult  the  books  themselves 
before  you  were  examined  here? — Since  1 saw  the  tenor  and  tendency  of  the  examination 
hero,  I have  taken  and  read  these,  and,  seeing  the  authorities,  I referred  to  them. 

^215.  Did  you  consult  any  of  those  books  with  a view  to  this  examination,  or  did  you 
ta^ethc  quotations  altogether  from  “ The  Church  of  Rome?'’— No;  not altogetlier. 

216.  What  portion  did  you  not  take  from  “ The  Church  of  Romo?”— Such  as  the 
“ Ecclesia.” 

217.  Then  the  inatoriels  for  your  o,\'amination  were  comprised  in  what  you  read  in  “The  Materials  for  hi, 

ot  Rome,  and  what  you  read  in  reference  to  the  “ Ecclesia”  that  you  have  got  i>c«scut examination, 
here  ?— Yes  ; and  also  the  Creed  of  Pope  Pius  the  IV. 

« ilaynooth,  have  you  read  any  of  those  passages  that  are  cited  in 

llie  Church  of  Rome,”  as  being  contained  in  the  books  referred  to  by  Bailly  ?—Decidodlv 

219.  Where? — In  the  College  library. 

220.  When? — When  I was  a tlieological  student. 

Maynootii  have  you  read  any  of  those  passages,  which  you  have  cited 
ta  the  Commissioners  ? — It  is  very  hard  to  distinguish  whether  1 read  them  in  the  College 
library  or  at  homo.  I have  a copy  of  Cabassutius  at  home. 

.222.  Does  Cabassutius  contain  those  passages?— Some.  I have  books  containing  tbe 
Canons.  I had,  and  have  still,  the  theological  class-books  of  Maynooth,  and  those  are  “ Be  ■ 

^ferT'th^"'^  *^«rameratc<”  by  Bailly  and  Delahogue;  and  when  necessity  requires  I 

223.  Will  you  state  whether,  with  a view  to  your  present  examination,  your  chief  materials 
Church  of  Rome  ?”— Not  chiefly : say  it  generally  consists. 

■ *1  ’ V of  ^’hat  you  have  stated  to  the  Commissioners  is  comprised,  is  it  not, 

in  that  boolc,  with  the  exception  of  a single  reference  that  you  made  ?— No.  There  was 
more  tliat  I was  anxious  to  bring  forward  as  to  the  time  Henry  II.  of  France  was  under 
excommunication.  I referred  to  Liguori  to  show  that  a bull  of  a Pope  was  binding  on  all 

omanists,  when  published  in  Latin,  unless  reclaimed  against  by  tlie  bishops  in  person,  or 
oy  their  proctors ; and  I adduced  tbe  bull  of  Urban  VIII.,  excommunicating  Henry  II  of 

2«2 
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Kev,  Wm.  J.  Burko. 

Reception  of  Council 
of  Latoran. 


AdininUtoring  of 
oatli  Ilf  allegiance  liy 
witness  in  Galway  a 
year  after  liis 
iir.'linatinn. 


Tiiouglit  it  binding 


Was  not  tlion  dis- 
loy.il,  owing  to  liis 
fiitlior’s  influence. 


Aftei'w.ards  reverted 
to  hi.s  former  opinion. 


In  Clare. 


Cause  of  the  change. 


France,  and  absolving  all  his  subjects  from  their  allegiance,  as  an  instance  of  such  being 
binding,  with  other  matters  not  contained  in  “ The  Church  of  Rome.” 

225.  Are  you  aware  that  it  is  held  by  Irish  Koman  Catholic  authorities  that  in  regard  to 
the  third  cation  of  the  fourth  Latoran  Council,  it  has  never  been  received  in  any  country 
unless  where  the  temporal  authority  adopted  it? — The  fourteenth  session,  in  the  sixth 
canon,  of  the  Council  of  Trent  has  received  the  Council  of  Lateran.  “Per  Lateranoise 
concilium  ecclesia  atatuit.” 

226.  Thoroforo  you  hold  that  the  other  assertion  is  untenable? — I do.  I have  received 
and  sworn  to  tlio  creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV.  when  being  inducted  parish  priest. 

227.  Of  course,  with  respect  to  absolution  from  oaths,  you  consider  that  you  must  be 
absolved  from  your  oath  on  that  occasion? — The  way  1 reconcile  that  is,  that  when  I did 
it,  I did  it  in  ignorance. 

22S.  Was  it  after  you  took  orders  that  you  took  that  active  part  in  the  parish  in  GalWay 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  people  to  their  allegiance  ? — Yes. 

229.  How  long  after  was  it?— About  twelve  months. 

230.  Did  you  cause  many  persons  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  ? — I think  above  thirty. 

231.  .At  that  time  were  you  under  the  impression  that  the  oath  of  allegiance  did  not 
hind? — Yes;  hut  I was  immediately  under  the  influence  of  my  father.  My  father  was 
educated  chiefly  among  Methodists. 

232.  Had  you  at  that  time  an  impression  that  the  oath  was  not  binding  7 — Of  course,  I 
felt  at  that  time  that  it  was  binding,  othei'wisc  1 would  not  have  asked  them. 

233.  Then  at  that  time  you  had  not  an  impression  that  the  oath  was  not  binding  ? — No. 
I Iiad  an  impression  that  the  oath  was  binding. 

234.  That  was  about  two  years  after  you  left  Maynooth,  was  it  not  7 — Yes. 

23.5.  Were  you  disloyal  at  the  time  that  you  administered  that  oath  to  those  thirty 
people? — No;  and  I attribute  that  to  having  come  in  contact  with  my  father,  and  his 
asking  me  to  act  under  the  proclamation  of  the  Marquis  of  Anglcsea. 

236.  The  impressions  which  you  had  when  leaving  Maynooth,  and  when  you  took  orders, 
were  those  of  disloyalty  7 — Yes. 

237.  And  that  the  oath  was  not  binding? — Yes. 

238.  You  changed  that  opinion  within  the  first  two  years  of  your  ministry? — Yes;  and 
having  got  away  from  the  influence  of  my  fatlier,  I again  fell  back  into  my  former  opinion. 

239.  After  those  two  years  you  altered  your  impression  back  again,  that  the  oath  of 
allegiance  was  not  binding,  and  you  became  disloyal? — Yes. 

240.  Did  your  father  take  any  step  to  remove  the  impressions  which  you  had  derived  at 
Maynooth,  and  under  which  you  took  orders? — He  did  everything  by  argument  and  by 
entreaty. 

241.  Did  he  employ  those  arguments  so  as  to  convince  your  understanding  7 — I think  I 
was  as  much  led  by  respect  and  love  for  my  father. 

242.  Did  that  respect  and  love  not  only  influence  your  conduct,  but  also  your  opinion  7 — 
Yes ; more  or  less,  of  course,  wo  receive  the  opinions  of  those  we  love. 

243.  Did  yon,  in  point  of  fact,  alter  your  opinions  in  consequence  of  the  intervention  of 
your  father? — I did  partially. 

244.  What  was  it  that  afterwards  led  you  to  go  hack  again  to  the  former  impressions  7 — 
I went  to  Clare.  Those  were  stirring  times  in  (flare.  I mixed  with  the  priests  of 
Clare ; and  I was  then  carried  along  with  the  feelings  and  the  associations  of  those  that  I 
met  with,  such  as,  for  example.  Priest  Murphy,  the  Rev.  John  Burke,  now  of  Sixmilebridge 
notoriety,  and  Priest  Sheehan.  Those  men,  with  others,  took  a very  active  and  decided 
part  (and  I took  more  or  less)  in  those  elections. 

245.  Did  you  then  study  any  of  those  matters  which  you  have  referred  to  to-day  in  your 
cviclcnce? — [ cannot  say, 

246.  It  Wiis  rather  the  influence  of  contact,  and  example  from  othora,  that  led  you  to 
become  disloyal  subsequently? — Together  with  the  feelings  impressed  on  my  mind  in 
Jlaynootli,  which  got  the  ascendancy  afterwards. 

247.  Those  former  impressions  were  revived  by  the  contact  and  example  of  those  whom 
you  describe  as  your  associates  in  Clare? — Yes. 

248.  AVere  those  imjrressions  entirely  efl'aced  during  those  two  years  that  you  were 
under  the  influence  of  your  father  ? — No,  I do  not  think  they  were.  I do  not  speak  from  me- 
mory, but  speaking  from  reason,  they  could  not  be  altogether  effaced ; perhaps  some  remained. 

249.  If  they  had  not  been  efl'aced  would  you  have  felt  yourself  at  liberty,  being  a priest, 
to  procure  the  administration  of  an  oath  which  you  thought  not  binding?. — When  I say 
that  the  impressions  might  not  have  been  altogether  effaced,  a person  may  do  a thing 
(particularly  a priest),  without  coming  to  that  thorough  conviction  by  having  them  totally 
effaced  from  his  mind — something  may  remain,  at  the  same  time,  to  induce  others  to  take 
that  oath.* 

250.  AVero  they  not  sufiiciently  effaced  to  satisfy  you  that  the  oath  was  binding  which 
you  called  upon  those  people  to  take  ? — Yes,  they  were  to  a certain  e.xtent. 

25 1 . And  at  that  time  you  considered  that  the  oath  of  allegiance  was  binding  upon  their 
conscience? — Yes,  to  a certain  extent. 

252.  And  was  binding  upon  your  own  7 — I cannot  say  that  the  matter  entered  into  my 
mind. 

* iVoie  subsequeniJy  added  Ly  irzVnes.?. — On  examining  the  motives  that  led  me  to  induce  others  to  fake  the 
oatli,  I vas  partly  led  by  love  and  respect  for  my  father,  .and  knotviiig  that  the  fact  of  their  taking  the  oath  of 
allegiance  would,  in  some  measure,  restrain  them  from  any  further  agrarian  disturbance,  and  miglit  be  service- 
able to  them  in  mitigating  the  penally  dile  to  the  outraged  laws  of  the  realm. 
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253.  Would  you  have  administered  the  oath  to  others  unless  you  had  considered  it  to 
be  as  binding  upon  your  own  conscience  as  you  intended  it  to  be  upon  theirs? — The 
conclusion  is,  that  I must  necessarily,  from  the  fact,  have  considered,  thougli  I might  not 
have  reasoned,  in  ray  own  mind,  tliut  it  was  binding. 

254.  Upon  every  body  who  took  it  ? — Yes,  at  that  time  ; though  I have  no  recollection 
of  having  reasoned  with  myself.  I U'as  induced  by  my  fatlier.  I thought  that  loyalty 
rec[uired  it,  that  their  own  preservation  required  it.  My  father  was  a great  admirer  of  the 
English  Constitution,  and  of  the  happiness  of  England  under  that  Constitution,  which 
protected  life  and  property.  Ho  adnrired  it  more  than  any  other  constitution  in  the  world. 

255.  Then  the  state  of  your  opinion,  at  that  time,  was,  that  the  oath  was  binding  upon 
every  body  that  took  it  ? — Yes  ; that  was  the  necessary  conclusion  that  followed  from  the 
fact  of  inducing  others  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

256.  In  point  of  fact,  that  was  your  opinion  ? — I cannot  say  that  I so  reasoned  at  the  time 
The  fact  is,  I think,  sufljciently  evident  that  it  was  more  or  less  impressed  on  ray  mind. 

257.  You  stated,  did  you  not,  that  you  M'ould  not  have  induced  others  to  take  the  oath 
unless  you  had  felt  satisfied  that  it  was  binding  upon  them  ? — The  fact  shows  it  was 
likely  to  be  so,  taking  into  account  that  I was  influenced  by  iny  father,  and  liis  e.\araplc. 

258.  Had  the  impressions  which  you  derived  at  iSlaynooth  been  removed  in  the  interval 
between  your  leaving  Maynooth  and  inducing  so  many  people  to  take  the  oath  ? — Of  course 
they  must  have  been,  otherwise  I never  could  have  induced  so  many  to  take  the  oath. 

259.  Were  the  parties,  whom  you  have  named,  educated  at  Maynooth  ? — They  were. 

260.  And  one  was  contemporary  witli  you,  was  he  not  ? — Yes,  the  Rev.  John  Burke.  I 
took  the  place  of  the  Rev.  John  Shoelian  at  Maynooth. 

261.  Is  there  any  thing  else  that  occurs  to  you  to  state  with  regard  to  the  teaching 
at  Maynooth  ? — Not  at  present ; 1 foci  very  unwell,  and  have  laboured  under  the  effects 
of  a very  severe  cold,  caught  the  niglit  I left  liome,  and  I am  under  medical  treatment. 

[27ie  Witness  withdrew.'] 


Clli  January, 

36, 

Kev.  Wm.  J.  Burke. 


[iVbie  siihejiwnthi  aihhd  hu  Wilnesn — Diii'ing  the  iigrnrian  disturbances  in  Clare  and  G.ahvny.  the  chapol 
dntii-  v.is  closed  agaiiwt  me  fur  endeavouring  to  induce  the  people  to  return  to  peaceful  habits,  and  my 
life  w.as  in  danger.  During  this  time,  a iieigiibouriug  p.arish  pii;st,  edueatetl  in  Maynooth,  called  on  me,  ami 
abused  me  grossly.  During  his  tirade  of  abuse  he  said,  *•  You  impertinent  puppy,  how  dare  you  interfere  with 

the  people  in  their  endeavours  to  right  them.selve.s  ? There  is  Mr. , v'ho  fju.'ms’  four  or  five  thousand  acres 

of  land  in  my  parisli  j and  though  lie  is  a Homan  ratholie,  he  would  not  give  me  tiie  grass  of  a liorse.  Had  all 
tlie  lands  in  liis  possession  been  cut  up  into  simill  iiuldings,  I would  derive  four  or  live  hnudred  a year  from  the 
l.ind  occupied  by  that  worililess  scoundrel."  This  will  e-vjilain  tiie  cause  why  priests  never  interfere  in  the  sup- 
pression of  agrarian  disturbances  in  Ireland.  C do  not  say  they  foment  them.] 


Satx:eday,  7th  Janu.-HIY,  1854.  ' lih  January,  ISU. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Butter,  d.d.,  examined. 

1 . Are  you  a native  of  Ireland  ? — Yes  ; I am  a native  of  the  South  of  Ireland.  T.  Butler,  d.d. 

2.  Where  were  you  educated  ? — In  Malta  and  Rome  ; I went  out  to  Malta  very  yomio- ; 

I was  educated  in  the  Dominican  University  at  ilalta,  in  philosophy.  ° 

3.  Where  did  you  study  theology  ? — In  Rome. 

4.  Not  in  Malta? — No. 

5.  Where  did  you  study  theology  in  Rome  ? — In  the  College  of  St.  Thomas  of  Aquin. 

6.  Did  other  Irisli  students  study  theology  there  ?— Yes ; it  is  the  first  Theological  Educationofwitness. 
College  iii  Rome. 

7.  Is  it  intended  purely  for  the  ecclesiastical  state  ? — Purely. 

8.  What  are  the  numbers  there  ? — There  are  supposed  to  be  two  Dominicans  from  every 
kingdom  in  Europe,  and  likewise  North  and  South  America.  There  are  sometimes  more, 
and  sometimes  less. 

!).  About  what  number  of  students  were  there  studying  theology  ? — I think  we  were,  in 
the  Divinity  Class,  at  one  time,  thirty  or  thirty-two. 

10.  Are  the  Commissioners  to  nnderstaml  that  it  is  a College  of  the  Dominicans?— Yes;  CollogoofSt.Tliomas 

it  is  called  the  College  of  St.  Tliomas  of  Aquin.  in  Borne. 

11.  What  number  of  teachers  were  there  for  tlie  training  of  this  number  of  pupils? ' 

Five  teachers,  and  one  of  those  was  supposed  to  bo  the  Divinity  Professor  in  the  Roman 
University. 

12.  Do  any  of  the  students  in  that  College  take  degrees  in  the  University  of  Rome  ? 

They  take  degrees  in  the  College  itself. 

13.  Did  you  complete  your  education  in  that  College  ? — Y’es ; and  I took  orders  in  Rome 
at  the  same  time.  Then  I ivas  sent  by  tho  Propaganda  to  be  Missionary  to  the  British 
Roman  Catholic  troops  and  civilians  in  Malta,  and  likewise  I was  sent  by  the  Dominicans 
to  be  a Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  Dominican  University  there. 

14.  Is  the  College  of  St.  Thomas  in  which  you  were  educated  connected  with  tlie  Prop-  ■ 
aganda?— No,  but  the  missionaries  educated  there,  of  course,  are  in  a certain  sense 
under  the  surveillance  of  the  Propaganda. 

15.  Was  there  an  Irish  College  iu  Rome  when  you  were  educated  there  ? Yes.  Irish  College  ia 

10.  Does  it  exist  now  ? — Yes.  Bon-.e. 

17.  Are  Irish  students  in  theology  educated  there  ?— Yes. 

18.  Are  any  but  Irish  students  educated  there  ?— None  but  Irishmen  in  tlie  Irish  Collece 
that  I am  aware  of. 

About  what  number  were  there  in  the  Irish  College  ?~I  believe,  in  my  time,  between 
fifty  and  sixty ; but  then  there  were  other  Irish  students  educated  in  other  colleges,  besides 
some  in  the  Propaganda,  and  some  in  different  colleges  belonging  to  the  regular  orders. 
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CoUegio  Romano. 


Collegio  della 
Propaganda. 


Witness’s  residence 
at  Malta. 


Ills  studies  in  Rome. 


DifFcrence  of  teach- 
ing at  foreign  Col- 
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20.  "When  v/ere  j’ou  in  Rome? — I was  in  Rome  in  1820,  1822,  1823,  and  1824;  and 
again  in  1829,  1830,  and  IBal ; 1835,  1842,  and  1843. 

21.  AVhat  was  the  number  of  Irish  students  who  in  the  earlier  period  were  educated  in 
, the  Propaganda  ? — Not  more  than  about  ten  or  eleven. 

22.  And  at  the  latter  period,  how  many  ? — I should  think  more. 

23.  Do  you  happen  to  know  the  number  of  Irish  students  who  at  any  one  period  were 
receiving  their  education  in  Rome,  in  the  various  establishments? — No ; I cannot  tell. 

24.  Are  those  students  pensioners  generally  speaking,  or  are  they  supported  by  funds 
connected  witli  the  colleges  ? — They  are  supported  by  funds  connected  with  the  colleges, 
except  one,  and  that  is  the  Roman  Seminary,  any  person  who  is  there  is  supposed  to  have 
something  of  his  own  to  sirpport  himself  with. 

2.5.  Are  Irish  students  educated  now  in  the  Collegio  Romano? — I do  not  know. 

20.  Is  the  Collegio  Romano  purely  ecclesiastical?^ — Yes.  You  must  make  a difference 
between  that  and  the  >Seminario  Romano  ; I am  speaking  of  the  Seminario  Romano. 

27.  How  do  you  distinguish  between  the  two  ? — The  Seminario  Romano  is  the  diocesan 
seminary  for  Rome,  and  tlie  Collegio  Romano  is  a publi<;  college. 

28.  Do  you  know  that  Irish  students,  or  students  destined  for  the  Irish  Mission  are 
educated  in  the  Collegio  Romano  ? — Yes ; they  ai’e  all  educated  tliere. 

29.  They  are  all  tributary,  are  the}’’  not,  to  the  great  Collegio  Romano  ? — Yes. 

30.  Receiving  their  education  in  common,  lay  and  clerical? — That  depends  upon  what 
tliey  are  studyhig;  it  may  happen  that  the  ecclesiastical  students  may  study  something  that 
the  lay  students  are  studying  ; as  to  divinity,  the  ecclesiastical  students  are  by  tliemselves. 

3].  Do  the  theological  students,  while  studying  theology,  pursue  any  other  studies  in 
common  with  laymen  ? — No. 

32.  They  are  at  that  time  entirely  separated,  ai’ethey? — Yes. 

33.  The  Collegio  della  Propaganda  is  distinct  from  the  CoUegio  Romano ; is  it  not  ? — 
Entu-ely  distinct. 

34.  The  Collegio  della  Propoganda  is  for  the  education  of  missionaiies,  is  it  not? 

Yes ; the  alumni  of  the  Propaganda  never  attend  the  Collegio  Romano  except  tlie  regulars. 

35.  But  all  tlie  pupils  of  the  other  colleges  attend  the  Collegio  Romano  ?- — Yes. 

3l>.  Do  they  grant  degi’ces  in  theology  in  the  CoUegio  Romano? — ^Yes. 

37.  You  took  orders  in  Rome,  did  you  not? — Yes. 

38.  And  tlien  you  went  to  Malta? — Yes. 

39.  How  long  did  you  remain  at  Malta? — I remained  in  Malta  from  1824  to  1829,  in  the 
capacity  I mentioned,  and  then  I was  sent  to  Rome  on  government  business,  and  remained 
there  from  1829,  to  May,  1831,  in  the  capacity  of  govemment  agent;  then  I returned  to. 
Malta,  and  remained  there  till  1885  ; then  I returned  to  Rome,  and  then  left  for  England, 
and  remained  there  up  to  18l2;  I returned  again  to  Rome,  aud  remained  there  tiU  1843. 
I was  a priest  of  tlie  Roman  Catholic  Church  up  to  the  year  1846,  and  then  I went  to  Ireland, 
and  reiiiainecl  there  till  1848. 

40.  You  studied  theology  in  Rome  did  you  not? — Yes. 

41.  AVhat  were  the  hooks  which  you  studied  in  theology,  in  Rome  ? — Only  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  because  in  the  CoUege  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  after  completing  j'our  philosophi- 
c<il  course,  it  is  deterinined  whether  you  are  to  study  moral  tlieology  or  positive  theology; 
tlien  in  case  you  are  supposed  to  be  competent  to  study  positive  theology,  you  are  supposed 
to  read  moral  tlieology  privately,  though  you  read  the  principles  of  positive  theology 
publicly  in  the  class. 

42.  AVhen  you  speak  of  positive  theology,  do  you  mean  dogmatic  theology? — Yes. 

43.  Have  you  compai'ed  the  books  w’hich  you  studied  at  that  time,  ivith  the  books  which 
arc  studied  in  theology,  at  Maynootli  ? — Y'es. 

44.  Is  there  any  material  difference  in  the  teaching  ? — Not  that  I can  see ; hut  there  is 
an  impression  abroad,  that  the  theology  of  Liguori  is  studied  in  Maynooth;  there  is 
a material  difference  between  the  hooks  I studied,  and  the  books  of  Liguori ; but  it  should 
he  known  that  Liguori  is  not  studied  in  Maynooth. 

45.  Uiion  what  class  of  points  is  there  a difference  ? — Upon  those  tilings  that  appertain 
to  the  sixth  precept,  known  to  Protestants  as  the  seventh  commandment  particularly.  As 
to  otlier  doctrines  and  treatment  of  heretics,  for  example,  of  course  they  are  all  alike. 

46.  You  stu'died  philosophy  at  Malta ; did  you  not? — Yes. 

47.  Did  you  study  much  Greek  or  Latin  there? — Latin,  particularly;  I knew  Greek 
before  I entered  into  the  University ; we  did  not  make  it  a particular  study. 

48.  Did  you  read  the  New  Testament  in  Greek,  at  Malta  ? — Never. 

49.  You  read  tlie  Latin  Yulgatc,  did  you  not  ? — ^Yes. 

50.  Did  you,  in  the  course  of  your  tlieological  studies,  read  any  of  the  Greek  Fathers  ? 
— Never;  we  read  extracts. 

51.  Do  you  consider,  from  your  experience  as  a theologian,  that  a knowledge  of  the 
Greek  language  is  of  paramount  imi>ortance  ? — I should  thmk  so. 

52.  What  portion  of  Holy  Scripture  did  you  read  at  Malta;  did  you  read  any  before 
3’’ou  entered  on  philosophy  ? — None. 

53.  Holy  Scripture  does  not  form  a portion  of  the  education  of  the  students  in  philosophy, 
does  it? — It  does  not;  after  you  have  studied  iihilosophy,  in  some  of  the  colleges,  there 
is  what  is  called  tlie  study  of  Scripture,  hut  not  in  all  the  colleges. 

54.  The  study  of  Scripture  precedes  the  study  of  theolog}',  does  it  not  ? — Yes. 

55.  Did  you  study  natural  philosophy,  at  Malta  ? — Yes. 

56.  Were  tlie  lectures  that  were  delivered  to  you  at  Malta  and  at  Rome  in  the  Latin 
language  ? — Always  in  Latin. 
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57.  Were  you  taught  to  preach  seniious  in  the  College  of  St.  Thomas,  as  a par-t  of  the 
system  ? — No  ; it  is  not  a part  of  the  system. 

58.  You  wore  not  educated  there  for  the  mission,  were  you  ? — I was  educated  for  the 
mission,  hut  that  forms  no  pai-t  of  the  studies  of  a missionary. 

59.  It  would  be  taught  in  rhetoric,  would  it  not  ? — Yes. 

60.  Is  the  weekly  delivery  of  sermons  enforced  generally  in  Rome  and  in  Malta? 

Yes ; in  all  well  regulated  colleges,  at  certain  times  of  the  year. 

61.  The  (question- was  with  reference,  not  to  the  colleges,  but  to  the  parishes  ? There 

are  sermons  on  every  Sunday,  and  on  almost  every  day  in  the  year  there  are ; tliere  ai’e 
several  every  Sunday. 

63.  In  Llalta,  is  there  a weekly  sermon  ? — Always. 

63.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  ordinance  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  requiring  every 
parish  priest,  weeldy,  to  instruct  his  people  ? — ^Yes  ; on  every  Sunday. 

6.1.  At  Malta  there  is  a very  efficient  establishment,  is  there  not  ? — Yes. 

65.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  curriculum  of  Maynooth,  in  the  junior  department  ? 

Yes  ; I have  seen  some  of  the  very  best  Greek  scholars  from  ilaynooth ; I was  given  to 
understand  that  Greek  was  not  studied  in  Maynooth,  hut  I have  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  tliat  some  of  the  hlaynooth  men  were  most  excellent  Greek  scholars. 

66.  You  are  aware  tliat,  at  Maynooth,  tlie  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  concurrent 
with  the  Study  of  natursil  philosophy,  and  precedes  that  of  theology  ? — Yes ; that  is,  where 
it  is  studied,  it  is  generally  tlie  case. 

67.  You  stated  that  tliere  was  a material  difference  between  the  teaching  of  Liguori  and 
the  teaching  of  the  books  used  at  Maynooth,  in  certain  particulars  ? —Yes as  to  what  the 
Roman  Catholics  caU  tlie  sixth  commandment. 

68.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  teaching  of  Liguori  goes  into  a greater  amount  of 
particulars  than  is  thought  necessary  in  Roman  Catholic  colleges  ? — Yes ; again,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  Liguori  is  not  a class-book  for  many  colleges. 

69.  It  is  a book  of  reference,  is  it  not  ? — No ; when  I w-as  a student,  at  Rome,  I was 
not  permitted  to  read  it ; it  is  the  received  opinion,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  tliat 
it  is  not  the  work  of  Liguori,  that  it  was  not  written  by  himself,  but  written  by  a Jesuit, 
of  the  name  of  Busembaum. 

70.  In  what  way  were  those  chapters  taught  to  the  young  men,  and  at  what  period  of 
theii-  course  ? — In  the  regular  order  of  their  studies. 

71.  Did  the  teaching  come  early  or  late  in  the  course  ? — It  came,  generally  speaking, 
late,  because  the  treatise  on  the  sacraments  and  the  ten  commandments,  comes,  generally 
speaking,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  course  of  moral  th'eolog3'. 

73.  Therefore,  it  comes  a short  time  previously  to  the  assumption  of  orders? — ^Yes  ; a 
veiy  short  time. 

73.  Does  it  form  part  of  the  course  of  positive  theology  ? — Yes  ; only  as  it  hears  upon 
it;  you  must  prove  dogmatically  that  there  are  seven  sacraments,  but  you  do  not  enter 
into  gresit  details,  as  in  moral  theology. 

74.  The  treatise  “DeMatrinionio,”  is  part  of  the  course  of  positive  theology,  is  it  not  ? 
—Yes ; but  when  I studied  at  the  College  of  St.  Thomas,  the  professor  passed  it  over,  and 
did  not  explain  it,  excepting  “ de  iwjiedinientiH.” 

75.  Was  any  reason  assigned  for  that  ? — He  assigned  a reason  that  it  was  so  indelicate 
tliat  he  did  not  like  to  touch  upon  it;  and  he  desired  us  to  study,  privately,  the  impedi- 
ments to  matrimony. 

76.  It  was  not  considered  there  necessary  to  give  instruction  upon  the  whole  of  that 
subject? — No;  but  then  I can  assign  a reason  for  that:  because  persons  in  those 
countries,  old  and  young,  are  addicted  to  the  veiy  crimes  which  are  detailed  in  Liguori,  and 
are  almost  naturalized  to  them;  it  isnotnecessaiy  to  teach  a person  from  this  country  those 
things ; tliey  are  unknown  to  the  people  of  this  couiitr)%  and  they  were  not  dwelt  upon,  be- 
cause the  nath’e  students  almost  understood  them  as  well  as  Liguori  himself ; but  our  men 
did  not  know  any  thing  of  them,  and  I think  it  would  be  verj'  sinful  to  explain  them  to  them. 

77.  Did  you  never  have  an  explanation  of  them  ? — Never. 

78.  It  is  not,  at  Rome,  considered  essential  that  an  explanation  should  be  given  ? — I 
think  not ; the  other  class-books  are  quite  different  from  Liguori,  in  this  matter;  they  do 
not  enter  into  the  details  that  he  does ; Liguori’s  is  a work  tliat  has  caused  a great  noise 
here,  and  in  England,  so  much  has  been  said  about  it. 

79.  Were  the  other  class-books,  not  Liguori’s,  but  bearing  upon  the  same  subject,  read  ? 
-They  ivere  read ; but  they  are  not  at  all  lilce  Liguori's ; they  do  not  enter  into  all  the 

minutiaD  that  he  does. 

80.  But  other  class-books,  on  a similar  subject,  iverc  read  ? — Yes. 

They  were  taught  generalh',  but  not  with  the  same  details? — No  ; there  are  two 
different  ti’eatises  as  to  tlie  sixth  commandment  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church;  again, 
the  explanation  of  it  is  different  from  the  explanation  of  the  sacrament  of  matrimony;  as 
to  what  concerns  tlie  sixth  commandment,  that,  of  course,  we  studied  as  we  found  it  in  our 
respective  theological  works,  but  those  works  did  not  enter  into  the  minutife  that  Liguori 
does ; as  to  the  sacrament  of  matrimony,  some  of  those  did,  and  they  were  not  explained 
to  us  ; the  professor  said,  “ You  may  read  privately  the  impediments  of  matrimony,  just 
know  them  numericalh",  and  he  able  to  explain  them.” 

_ 82,  Did  he  pass  the  sixth  commandment  over  altogether  ? — No  ; he  explained  it ; hut 
It  was  different  from  Liguori’s  explanation ; we  were  to  pass  over  the  “ De  klatrimonio,” 
exceptthe  “Impedimentis.” 

83.  Upon  the  sixth  precept  there  is'  an  explanation  in  the  class-book? — As  to  that. 
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only  one  class  of  students  studied  it,  that  is  the  moral  divines ; it  is  a different  thing  to 
study  it  in  the  books  that  they  read,  from  studying  it  in  Liguori. 

84.  Was  it  the  subject  of  class-teaching? — Yes. 

85.  In  general,  not  in  detail  ? — Not  in  the  same  detail  as  Liguori. 

80.  But  with  the  same  kind  of  detail  as  other  chapters  ? — Yes ; just  as  it  was  found 
it  was  studied  and  read. 

87.  "When  you  came  to  “De  Matriiuoiiio'’  what  was  done? — Then  it  was  passed  over 
by  the  professor  I studied  under,  excepting  “ Impedimcntis.” 

88.  And  all  the  I’est  of  that  portion  of  the  subject  was  passed  over? — Yes. 

89.  "What  was  the  treatise  on  moral  theology  wliich  yon  studied  at  the  College? St. 

Thomas  Aquinas  on  moral  tlieolog}',  and  I studied  privately  Cuniliati  aud  Concilia;  they 
are  two  very  distinguished  Dominican  theological  writers. 

90.  In  the  Dominican  College  you  studied  the  works  of  Doraiiiiean  writers  ? — Yes; 
but  I might  study  whatever  I pleased. 

91.  The  course  was,  exclusively,  in  Dominican  theolog_y,  was  it  not? — Yes. 

92.  Was  it  understood  there  that  whatever  was  tlic  doctrine  of  the  class-book,  was, 
therefore,  the  doctrine  of  the  teacher? — Of  course.  He  was  supposed  to  take  an  oath  at 
the  commencement  of  every  year,  to  explain  such  and  such  a treatise  belonging  to  such  and 
sucli  a •work. 

93.  He  was  not  obliged  to  adopt  all  the  opinions  in  the  treatise? — -Generally  speaking 
he  adopted  them.  They  were  all  considered  safe,  and  were  all  based  upon  St.  Thomas. 

94.  Was  the  relation  of  a citizen  to  the  state  much  dwelt  upon  in  the  colleges  in  which 
you  have  been  ? — I never  heard  it  spoken  of. 

95.  One  ■way  or  the  other  ? — Never.  We  never  were  allowed  to  introduce  politics  into 
any  class,  or  to  hold  political  conversations  witli  any  of  the  natives.  We  never  had  any 
intercourse  with  them  ; we  had  no  opportunity. 

90.  In  the  treatises  which  you  read  were  there  any  passages  which  bore  upon  the  duties 
of  subjects  to  their  sovereign? — Y'es,  tliese  were  all  taught. 

97.  There  isachapter,  is  there  not,  in  moral  t]u!ology,“DeobIigationibusstatuum?’‘ — Yes. 

i)S.  That  refers  to  the  duties  of  a citizen  ? — Yes ; but  it  was  not  discussed,  so  as  to  bear 
strongly  upon  us.  Tliat  chapter  of  the  treatise  was  I'oad. 

99.  Were  the  duties  of  allegiance  generally  without  reference  to  particular  sovereigns 
enforced  in  the  lectures  ? — They  were  always  enforced  upon  me,  without  any  distinction, 
whether  the  sovereign  was  a Protestant  or  a Boman  Cathidic.  I never  had  any  distinction 
made  me  by  any  professor. 

100.  You  were  tauglit  that  the  duties  of  a good  citizen  were  to  obey  the  laws? — Of 
course,  I was  taught  that. 

101.  Did  you  ever  understand  that,  by  reason  of  a sovereign  being  a heretic  he  was  not 
entitled  to  tlie  allegiance  of  his  siTbjects  ? — I hcai'd  that,  but  I did  not  believe  it.  It  is  not 
the  doctrine  of  the  Homan  Catholic  Church.  That  was  not  the  doctrine  taught,  nor  is  it 
the  doetiiiie  of  tlie  Bcunan  Catholic  Church. 

102.  Are  yon  aware  of  the  doctrine  tauglit  in  Majuionth  on  that  subject? — I suppose  it 
is  the  same  as  is  taught  generally  by  the  Homan  Catholic  Church. 

103.  You  have  no  reason  to  believe  it  to  be  otherwise  ?■ — No,  1 have  not. 

104.  Wliatis  the  doctrine  of  the  Homan  Catholic  Church,  as  to  tlie  status  of  the  Queen 
of  Hngland,  in  respect  of  excommunication  ? — I heard  iii  England,  very  often,  tliat  Uie 
Queen  was  looked  upon  as  an  excommunicated  person  ; but  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
does  not  hold  her  as  an  excommunicated  person. 

105.  Then  the  Homan  Catholic  Church  does  not  liold  the  Protestants  of  England  to  be 
excommunicated  pei'sons  ? — By  no  means.  I must  make  a distinction  there.  The  Church 
of  Home  claims  all  Protestants  to  be  members  of  the  Church,  if  baptized.  If  a baptized 
person  has  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  Home  iiroperly  explained  to  him,  so  that  con- 
viction may  follow,  and  if  he  shall  refuse  to  be  convinced,  he  incurs  a censure. 

109.  You  nndei'staiid  that  heresy,  which  produces  excommunication,  means  an  obstinate 
persistence  in  error,  after  the  truth  has  been  sutliriently  explained  ? — Yes;  not  before. 
Excommunication  is  twofold.  It  may  be  iucuiTed  by  doing  a certain  thing,  aud  it  may 
not  be  inemred ; but  when  a judicial  process  follmvs  the  doing  of  a certain  act,  it  is  then 
incurred,  as  it  is 

107.  You  would  hold,  in  certain  cases,  a pei'son  to  be  excommunicated  ipno  facto  ? — Yes, 
if  the  thing  was  properly  explained ; and  if  the  person  rei'used  and  persisted  with  obsti- 
nacy, after  the  truth  had  been  explained. 

108.  Wliat  is  the  distinction  which  the  Church  of  Rome  makes  between  a person  cxconi- 
rannicoted  ipw  facto  and  one  to  be  excommunicated  ? — I will  suppose  that  1 am  exconi- 
municatod  ipao  facto  by  the  Church  of  Home.  It  is  supposed,  that  being  horn  and  edu- 
cated a Homan  Catholic,  I should  know  the  truth.  They  will  not  allow  me  credit  for 
leaving  the  Church  of  Home  upon  principles  of  conscience;  and  they  say  that  by  the  act  itself 
I am  excommunicated.  But,  with  regard  to  the  other  case,  it  may  happen  that  a person 
maj’’  not  have  the  opportunities  that  I have  had,  but  may  have  had  things  brought  before 
him,  then,  in  that  ease,  it  is  necessar}’  to  admonish  this  person,  for  such  monitions  must 
precede  excommunication ; or  such  a person  must  he  told,  if  you  do  so  and  so,  you  will 
incur  an  excommunication.  Then  it  -will  also  rest  with  the  superior  to  pronounce  the 
sentence  of  excommunication  or  not. 

109.  Are  you  still  a member  of  the  Church  of  Home  ? — No ; I am  a member  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

J 10.  When  did  you  leave  the  Church  of  Home  ? — In  the  year  1848. 
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111.  Does  the  Church  of  Borne  hokh  that  a Eoman  Catholic  may  not  offer  nn  nravors 
for  an  exoommnmeated  person  ?-No ; he  may  offer  up  prayers  for  111  p.arties  b.ft  he  may 

“ m?t  ifti  'i  ff”"  person  ; I mean,  not  in  socLl  woShip  ^ 

112.  What  IS  the  difference  hetiveenthe  prayerwhich  maybe  offered  up  for  a heretic  in 

common  periods  of  the  year,  and  that  rrhieii  may  be  offered  during  the  Easter  season-sw 
on  Holy  Saturday  ?— In  Easter  week,  on  Holy  Saturda\'  there  the  d? 

baptismal  font.  If  the  sovereign  be  a Eoman  Catholic,  his  name  is  mentioned  in  the  sam? 
but  if  not,  of  course  the  name  is  not  inenlioned.  Afrain  there  k i nvmrft,.  a f ’ 
the  sovereign  in  the  canon  of  the  Mass,  if  he  be  a Eoman  Catliolic;  bnt  if  helS  no“^it  is 
passed  over  in  the  canon ; but  at  tlie  end  of  the  Mass,  whether  he  is  a Eomm,  CaSrd 

It  makes  no  difference,  then  a prayer  is  offore'd^V  in  SS 

113.  Is  there  any  difference  in  Easter  week  in  the  prayers  offered  for  heretical  pe-sons  f 

and  othem  °f  aU  l>=etics,  Jews,  Turks, 

lit  Are  the  Commissioners  to  understand  the  difference  to  be  this  ■ that  it  is  at  all 
tmies  lawfi,  to  pray  for  heretics,  hut  that  on  Good  Friday  it  is  tlie  rule  to  do  so  comes 
m then  lu  tlie  regular  way.  llie  great  point,  I apprehend  is,  whether  tlie  Eoman  Catholic 
Clmrch  permits  a prayer  to  bo  offered  up  for  Prote.stants  in  the  Haas.  No  she  doS  not 
except  for  their  conversion.  ’ 

115  That  is  in  the  canon  of  the  Mass  ?-If  the  “ Eex"  is  not  a Eoman  Catholic  the 
offlciatmg  priest  must  not  mention  his  name  in  the  opening  pivayer  of  the  tnon  oi  uJe 

IIB.  May  not  the  congi-egation  pr.ay  for  him  ?-Thcy  may  do  so  if  fliey  please 
III.  Under  what  instructions  does  the  priest  refrain  from  inserting  the  name  of  fbc 
mlesH? b ‘‘/‘f “f  fto  Miss  ?-Under  tile  instrnctioiit  roceiS  by  oye!^ 
f M m preparatory  to  his  first  celebration  of  the  Mass  The  LI 

Lor  L fLtel " most  solemn  part,  namely,  from  the  offertory,  before  the 

EoLL  c:Sie,LLf„nts  a LLrnT^^^^ 

»miotbonientionedtthepriLt.inSpLr 

offering  up  the  saciifice  but  for  its  own  members.  But  tlie  priest 
iiion  fLL  oihtd"'’"  L for  Parties,  not  members  of  his  coLmn- 

life”  ° • ^os,  that  we  may  lead  a quiet  mid  peaceable 

the  Mast  foriF  V Catholic  Church,  to  offer  the  sacrifice  of 

yL  If  “ ''■’‘■isjvaiid  for  liis  temporal  weSeTlfi 

offeriim  uL  tlL  I ' "t  ’?  ™“™'Mon.  of  oourse  I would  grant  that.  In 

iirst  Ett  “roL™r:r“£ 

the  iLX":  “SSe  2 “S', 

SoLS^LsontXLLT—- T® 

of  dieolo^  necessarily  4, plm^ 

Pho'm-e  spSlMLSLLef  rolLomi 

ttat  yon  may'SSfor  Lu  mMter  ?~A11  agree  in  this, 

3nonarch  sovereign— all  agree  that  the  name  of  an  heretical 

Mass  for  an  heiLticd  Sy^eiSi  LtLS”  all  agree  that  yon  may  offer  the 

ou  this  ouesaoiLSiPtbL II  ■ S specified.  Theologians  differ 

sovcreiml  who  il  domied  Ibl  ?“  “““sMice  of  the  Mass  for  an  heretical 

Oathoiic  Lchdfoenso  MDubhA  L'  PS“‘‘?o  ii  ttat  diocese,  ns  well  as  in  the  Eoman 
before  mentionpd  pyt.  • +i  ’ • been  for  the  priest,  before  Mass,  to  read  the  prayer 
ntioned,  expi  essing  the  intention  to  offer  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  for  “ the  Queen 

2 X 


~thJaiiu.ary,  lS5=t. 
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Prayers  for  lieretics. 


Sovereign  notprayed 

for  in  tlie  canon  of 
the  Mass,  unless  a 
lioman  Catholic. 


Why. 


Sovereign  pr.ayed  for 
in  prayer  before 
Mass. 


^r.ass  can  be  offered 
for  the  temporal  wel- 
fare  of  a heretic,  if 
his  conversion  be 
also  prayed  for. 


Statement  of  distinc- 
tions  made  in  tliis 
matter. 


Practice  of  roacliiig 
prayer  before  Mass, 
iiiciiKling  prayer  for 
the  Queen. 
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7i/j  January,  18.-34.  and  all  in  high  station?” — ^Yes  ; I was  accustomed  to  read  that  prayer  myself,  when  I 
officiated  in  either  of  tlie  two  dioceses. 

37.  y^j-e  you  acquainted  with  the  system,  generally,  of  discipline  and  teaching  as  pur- 

Rev.T.  Butler,  D.D.  jlfiy^ooth  ? — ^Yes.  _ j.  , • 

12H.  Are'  you  aware  of  any  leading  feature  of  difference  between  the  system  of  teaching 
at  Maynooth  and  that  in  foreign  colleges?— I certainly  am  aware  of  a very  important 
difference  between  the  two  men — a student  educated  at  Maynooth,  and  a student  educated 


at  Rome. 

Witness’s  opinion  of  1^9-  In  what  respect  is  there  a difference?— I think  that  a student  educated  at  May. 
difference  between  nooth  is  a more  straightforward,  honourable,  avowed,  and  declared  opponent  of  Protestant* 
priests  educated  at  the  other  man,  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  taught  the 

Stedab^oaf'"®"  principles  of  theology,  also  receives  a certain  amount  of  continental  cunning  which  is  not  • 
to  be  seen  in  a Maynooth  clergyman.  We  see  that  in  the  Church  of  Rome  distinctly.  The 
one  remains  an  Irishman,  and  a decided  opponent  of  Protestantism;  the  other  may  pretend 
that  he  is  not,  from  cunning,  but  he  is  so  in  his  heart.  I have  always  seen  that  important 
difference  in  the  clergy  of  Ireland.  » , , 

In  respect  of  loyalty.  130.  Have  you  observed  any  distinction  in  respect  of  loyalty  or  allegiance  to  tlie 
Sovereign  between  one  educated  at  Maynooth  and  another  abroad  ? — There  ai-e  exceptions, 
so  far  as  the  Maynooth  clergyman  is  concerned.  Some  may  be  very  hot-headed,  and  may 
take  a lead  in  political  matters ; but,  generally  speaking,  I think  that  they  are  as  loyal 
men  as  the  others — namely,  the  continental  educated  men. 

131.  In  what  diocese  in  Ireland  have  you  had  most  experience? — In  the  diocese  of 
Dromore,  in  the  north  of  Ireland. 

132.  Were  the  Maynooth  clergy  in  that  diocese  well  conducted,  orderlypeople,  as  subjects 

of  her  Majesty  ? ^Yes ; and  one  now,  I believe,  is  the  first  on  the  list  to  be  coadjutor  to 

the  celebrated  Dr.  Blake,  a most  excellent  man,  who  was  for  a long  time  parish  priest  of 
one  of  the  Dublin  parishes. 

In  respeefof  learn-  133.  Do  you  think,  in  respect  of  learning,  that  a Maynooth  priest  stands  on  an  equal 

ing.  ' footing  with  a jiriest  educated  abroad  ? — I think  decidedly  so. 

134.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing  between  tlie  Maynooth  clergj'men 
since  1845,  and  the  clergy  before  that  period  ? — I only  remained  in  the  Church  of  Rome 
three  yeai-s  after  1845.  I had  not  many  opportunities  then  ; but  I had,  of  course,  in  the 
situation  wliich  I held  under  Dr.  Blake ; and,  with  respect  to  the  Maynooth  men  under  my 
charge,  I will  say  that  I would  much  ratlier  have  to  do  with  a Maynooth  man  than  the  others. 
M to  effect  of  10,").  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  fonning  an  opinion  upon  the  effect  of  the  increased 

increased  grant.  ^ade  by  Parliament Yes : I was  sorry  to  see  the  moneys  applied  as  they 

were.  I was  very  much  surprised  to  see  the  students  come  home  from  Maynooth  with 
£20  pocket-money  in  184C  and  1847.  We  thought  that  the  money  should  have  been 
applied  for  books,  or  something  else.  At  that  time  it  appeared  very  odd,  when  the 
parochial  clergy  were  suffering  very  much  from  tlie  famine,  that  those  young  men  should 
come  home  with  £20  each  man — namely,  those  who  were  entitled  to  it. 

130.  The  question  referred  rather  to  the  improved  education  consequent  upon  the 
increased  grant  ? — I have  had  no  opportunities  of  forming  mi  opinion. 

Knowledge  of  137.  Had  you  any  Opportunity  of  comparing  the  education  of  a Maynooth  priest,  in 

classics.  classical  literature,  for  instance,  with  the  education  of  a Roman  Catholic  priest,  when  the 

preliminary  education  was -conducted  in  the  diocesan  seminaries? — So  far  as  classical 
education  was  concerned,  I have  had  frequent  occasion  to  see  that  the  Maynooth  men  are 
superior  to  the  other  men.  T'hey  are  obliged  to  be,  and  they  are  decidedly  so;  I have 
seen  tliat  mvself,  and  I have  had  many  opportunities  of  remarking  it. 

188.  Is  tiiere  any  diocesan  seminary  of  which  you  have  had  much  experience  ? — No  ; 
but  in  examinations,  wliich  I liave  seen,  in  the  diocese  of  Dromore,  of  several  of  the 
students  examined,  belonging  to  the  college,  of  Dr.  Blake,  on  such  occasions  I always 
found  the  hlaynooth  men  very  superior  in  the  classics. 

Greek  as  well  as  DPI  that  superiority  extend  to  Greek  as  well  as  to  Latin  ? — ^Yes. 

140.  Witli  reference  to  their  knowledge  of  Sacred  Sciiptui’e,  what  was  your  opinion  of 
Sacred  Scripture.  the  Maynooth  priests  as  compared  with  those  educated  on  the  Continent  ? — I think  they 
know  as  much  as  the  priests  educated  on  the  Continent.  I saw  no  difference  either  way; 
but  u'hen  we  speak  of  tlie  Scriptures,  we  speak  of  them  only  so  far  as  they  hear  upon 


Sixth  precept  not 
tauglit  at  Maynooth, 
so  as  to  he  injurious 
to  morals  of  students. 


Roman  Catholic  principles. 

141.  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  the  instruction  given  upon  the  sixth  precept,  and 
in  connexion  with  it,  is  such  as  to  be  injiu-ious  to  the  morals  of  the  young  priest  himself, 
or  of  those  committed  to  his  charge  ? — I am  satisfie<l  that  it  is  not  taught  or  explained,  as 
it  is  generally  believed,  in  Maynooth ; hut  I know  that  it  is  in  England.  Of  course  1 
must  consider  it  injurious  to  a young  man’s  morals  to  have  those  things  taught  him. 

142.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  it  has  been  injurious  ? — I know  that  the 
universP-1  work  in  England  on  these  subjects  is  Liguori’s  Theology,  and  that  is  the  work 
about  which  so  gi'eat  a noise  and  talk  have  been  made. 

143.  Have  you  ever  known  it  in  fact  do  hann  ?— Yes ; I have  known  hai-m  derived  from 


Liguori’s  book.  -kt  t i 

144.  You  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  book  is  studied  in  Ireland? — No,  I 
never  seen  it.  It  is  not  even  admitted  into  conferences.  Dens  and  Bailly  are  the  books 
of  conferences.  I must  add,  that  when  I was  a student  in  Rome  we  were  not  permitted  to 


read  Liguori. 
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145.  With  regard  to  that  branch  of  instruction,  as  given  in  Ireland,  you  have  no  reason  iih  January,  1854. 
to  believe  that  it  has  been  injurious  to  the  morals  of  the  priesthood  or  of  their  congrega- 

tions? — I think  not,  because  it  is  not  studied. 

146.  But  has  that  branch  of  instruction,  as  studied  in  Maynooth,  been  injmious  to  the  ® 

morals  of  the  young  men?— I think  not.  I have  reason  to  think  that  it  has  not  been 

injmious,  because  they  do  not  enter  at  all  into  the  details  that  Liguori  does. 

147.  Do  you  believe  that  they  do  not  enter  unnecessarily  into  details  at  Maynooth  ? 

I think  not.  I do  not  think  that  any  professor  would  do  so. 

148.  Did  the  professors  in  yom-  college  at  Malta  associate  much  with  the  students  ?—  Assodation  of  pro- 

Not  much.  fessorsivitb  students 

149.  Did  they  dine  at  the  same  table  ? —Always  at  the  same  table;  but  they  never 
associated  with  them. 

150.  Did  they  take  anypart  in  the  preservation  of  the  discipline  of  tlie  college  ? There 

were  persons  appointed  for  that  purpose. 

151.  The  professors  took  no  part? — No;  they  discharge  their  duties  differently  from 
what  they  do  at  Maynooth.  The  man  that  teaches  does  not  hear  the  lesson ; but  in 
Maynooth  the  man  that  teaches  he^trs  the  lesson. 

152_.  Do  you  think  that  the  great  number  of  students  at  Maynooth  is  an  objection  to  the 
establishment? — I should  think,  if  they  are  properlj'  cai'ed  for,  a man  may  as  well  look 
after  one  hundred  as  twenty. 

168.  Can  he  teach  one  hundred  as  well  as  twenty? — We  have  not  that  number  in  a 
class ; it  is  a thing  almost  impossible. 


154.  They  cannot  be  exammed  so  minutely  where  the  number  is  laj’ge,  with  reference  ' 
to  the  number  of  professors,  can  they  ?— According  to  the  Koman  Catholic  system  they 
can ; when  there  is  a large  number  in  a class,  no  one  knows  who  is  to  be  asked,  and  all  are 
expected  to  be  prepared. 

155.  Still  the  same  individual  attention  cannot  be  applied? — No. 

1 56.  Were  any  peculiar  instructions  given  to  you  as  to  tlie  mode  of  deahng  with  female  Instructions  as  to 

penitents,  as  to  the  delicacy  with  which  inquiries  were  to  be  conducted?— I never  heard  of  dealing  with 

any  importance  attached  to  it,  that  is  to  say,  it  was  so  explained  in  such  a delicate  ® pemteata. 

manner;  in  fact,  we  were  very  glad  to  get  over  the  subject.  It  was  not  so  elaborately 

looked  into  as  it  is  represented.  There  are  very  severe  and  veiy  wholesome  admonitions; 
and  if  a clergyman  stands  to  them,  he  has  cautions  enough  given  to  him  when  heai’in<^ 
the  confessions  of  female  penitents.  ° 

157.  He  is  not  to  provoke  curiosity? — No;  in  fact,  it  is  a disputed  question  among 
canonists  whether  you  are*  to  ask  any  questions  at  all.  A great  many  clergymen  do  not, 
except  they  see  a person  to  be  gi'ossly  ignorant  of  the  sins  they  are  committing,  and  they 
deem  it  necessarjf,  especially  when  it  is  about  the  sixth  precept. 

158.  Caution  was  inculcated  upon  that  subject? — Yes;  there  is  that  celebrated  saying 
of  Liguori,  that  more  priests  have  been  damned  from  healing  confessions  than  any 
thing  else. 

159.  You  were  educated  at  more  than  one  college  abroad,  were  you  not? ^Yes. 

160.  Is  it  still  the  doctrine  held  tliere,  that  the  Pope  has  any  power,  directly  or  As  to  power  of  Pope 
indu-ec%,  oyer  the  temporalities  of  kings?— No;  I never  heard  it;  I do  not  suppose  over  temporalities, 
that  there  is  a more  conservative  government  in  the  world  than  a Roman  CntJiolic 

government. 

101.  Were  you  taught  that  there  was  any  distinction  between  the  allegiance  due  to  an  Never  heard  of  dis- 
orthoflox  sovereign  and  the  allegiance  due  to  an  heretical  sovereisn? — No-  1 never  Unction  between  allc- 
heai-d  that.  to  ortho- 

1/50  mi.  5.1  1 / • • ,111  uox  and  heretical 

I6~.  inen  the  doctrine  is  not  held  now,  even  at  Rome,  that  the  Pope  has  an  indirect  sovereign, 
power  of  releasuig  ff-om  allegiance  ? — It  is  found  in  all  canonical  books,  but  it  is  not  taught  Nekasing  power, 
as  a Roman  Catholic  doctrine,  because  it  is  de  facto  refused.  The  contraiy  is  adopted ; 
the  other  is  obsolete.  It  was  believed  at  the  time  when  all  tlie  nations  in  Europe  permitted 
the  Pope  to  be  their  bead  or  referee. 

_ 168.  Were  you  taught  that  the  obligation  of  a contract  with  a heretic  was  of  equal  force  Contracts  with 
with  the  obligation  of  a contract  with  an  orthodox  person  ? — Yes ; but  tlien  I had  another  heretics, 
teaching  with  regard  to  the  word  “ heretic.”  I did  not  look  upon  a Protestant  as  a heretic 
m the  sense  in  which  the  word  heretic  is  generally  imderstood ; I looked  upon  a heretic  as 
a person  who  is  really  so,  in  eveiy  sense  of  the  word,  similar  to  an  outlaw  by  the  civil  laws 
of  the  state ; and  then  it  was  necessary,  also,  to  know  if  the  contract  in  a Roman  Catholic 
country  was  recognised  by  the  supreme  temporal  power. 

164.  Were  you  tpghfc  tliat  tliere  was  a distinction  ?— Yes ; so  far  as  I have  stated. 

165.  Is  it  according  to  the  civil  law  of  the  state  that  you  apply  that  answer  ? — Yes ; but 
I know  that  tliose  laws  arc  obsolete  now,  for  tliey  are  getting  new  laws  and  new  constitu- 
tions; but  the  old  civil  laws  ivent  hand  in  hand  with  the  obsolete  Roman  Catholic  laws, 
and  a heretic  was  regarded  as  an  outlaw. 

166.  Did  you  liold,  as  a Roman  Catholic,  that  in  Ireland,  for  instance,  a contract  with,  or  Contacts  with 

an  oath  for,  the  benefit  of  a heretic  was  just  as  binding  as  a contract  with,  or  an  oath  for  bjndmg. 

the  benefit  of,  a Roman  Catholic ? — Yes;  certainly. 

107.  You  did  not  teach  then,  as  a priest,  that  a priest  could  absolve  a Roman  Catholic  No  ]iowor  ofabsolv- 
irom  the  obligation  of  a contract  ? — No.  ing  from  contract, 

68.  Should  you  have  thought  yom-self  authorized  to  do  so  in  a case  where  it  miglit  be  even  for  t)ie  good  of 
said  tliat  the  good  of  the  Church  required  it  ?— No..  the  church. 

169.  You  were  held  in  the  school,  in  which  you  were  taught  at  Rome,  to  adopt 

2 a:  2 


Distinction  in  mean- 
ing of  the  word. 

Old  civO  laws  on  the 
subject. 
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generally  tlie  teaching  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  were  you  not  ? — Yes ; so  far  as  doctrines  were 
concerned. 

170.  But  were  j'ou  held  to  adopt  whatever  j'ou  found  decided,  in  cases  of  morals,  by 
Thomas  Aquinas  ? — Tliat  depends  upon  circumstances.  The  theological  work  of  Aquinas 
is  divided  into  five  parts.  There  is  the  first  part,  the  first  of  the  second,  and  the  second 
of  the  second,  the  third,  and  the  supplement  of  the  tliird.  I was  bound  to  believe  every 
thing  in  the  first,  the  third,  and  the  supplement  to  tlie  third ; but  the  first  part  of  the 
second,  and  the  second  of  the  second  are  moral. 

171.  Then  3’’ou  were  not  considered  as  a Thoinist,  to  be  bound  by  what  you  found  as  to 
5 morals  in  those  volumes  of  his  works  ? — No. 

172.  Under  which  head  would  it  be  found,  as  quoted  from  St.  Thomas's  teaching,  that 
princes  can,  sometimes,  be  deprived  of  their  sovereignty? — That  comes  under  the 
moral  part. 

17  d.  That  was  not  considered  as  binding  upon  you,  as  a follower  of  Thomas  Aquinas  ? 

No  ; very  often,  when  he  is  quoted,  no  distinction  is  made  between  his  docti’inal  opmions, 
and  liis  ophiions  as  a moral  theologiaii. 

174.  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  was  the  teacher  of  your  divinity  school,  was  he  not? — Yes; 
I was  bound,  as  a Tliomist  in  matters  of  doctiine,  to  follow  the  statements  of  Aquinas, 
but  in  matters  of  morals  I was  not.  I think  it  may  be  as  well  to  put  down,  that  tlie 
doctiinal  matters  are  contained  in  the  first,  the  thii'd,  and  the  supplement  to  the  third 
part ; and  his  moral  portions  are  contained  in  the  first  of  the  second  i>aft,  and  the  second 
of  the  second  part.  It  is  the  second  of  the  second  part  tho.t  has  been  quoted. 

175.  The  passages  which  treat  of  the  mode  in  which  a Roman  Catholic  should  conduct 
liimself  in  regard  to  a heretic,  and  the  duties  of  subjects  as  regards  the  Sovereign,  are 
portions  as  to  wliich  you  are  not  bound  to  follow  Thomas  Aquinas,  or  to  adopt  his 
opinions  ? — Certainl_y  not. 

176.  You  will  perceive,  by  a passage  in  the  communication  from  the  Cardinal  Prefect 
of  the  Propaganda,  at  Rome,  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Roman  Catholic  College  of  Maynooth, 
dated  Uth  July,  1766,  that  a special  reference  is  made  to  Augustine  and  Thomas  Aquinas, 
as  the  future  guides  of  tiie  College  in  teaching.  The  words  are,  “ Quo  in  delectu  ne 
diutius  limsitandimi  sit,  faciunt  diro  ilia,  quee  se  stntim  omnium  oculis  olTerunt  splendi- 
dissima  Ecclesise  lumiiia,  et  ornamenta  Augustiuus  et  Thomas,  quorum  excellenti  doctiiuaj 
orbein  prope  totmn  Theologicse  dLsciplin®  complectcnti,  eo  tutius  fidere  quisque  valeat,  quo 
ampliora  illis  omni  oetate,  sapientium  omnium  consensu,  summorum  Pontificum  notissimis 
decretis  tributa  sunt  plena  laudis,  et  commendationis  insignia.’'  What  do  you  understand 
to  be  the  special  bearing  of  the  reference  to  those  two  great  %tithorities  in  the  Church  in 
these  particular  words:  “Horum  ductu  nimia  quorundam,  nimiumque  dissoluta  iu 
tradondis  morum  regulis  facilitas  ita  vitabitur,  ut  Evangelicfe  caritatis  mansuetudo,  et 
Buavitas  ab  ca  qujc  propria  est  Christianas  institutionis  salutari  severitate  nnnquam 

1 disjungatur,”  as  guides  to  the  future  instruction  of  the  pupils  of  Maynooth  ? — I think  the 
Cardinal  had  it  at  heart,  that  the  professors  at  Maynooth  should  avoid  all  the  casuistry  of 
the  Jesuits,  and,  at  the  same  time,  be  guided  by  some  general  safe  course,  and  that  they 
could  not  do  better  than  be  guided  by  the  leading  principles  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  without 
paying  attention  to  questions  of  casuistry.  In  moral  theology  there  is  a great  deal  left  to 
one’s  own  common  sense. 


177.  You  think  that  it  applied  rather  to  their  general  spirit  than  to  any  particular 
moral  dogmas? — Yes;  so  I should  think. 

178.  Is  there  any  circumstance  which  at  all  confirms  you  in  that  interpretation? — Yes; 
from  the  character  of  the  Cardinal  (Gerdil),  the  author  of  the  “ Communication,”  I sup- 
pose that  lie  would  be  a man  of  that  description  as  to  recommend  such  a line  of  conduct. 

170.  He  was  a rrran,  you  thrnlv,  likely  to  recomrnerrd  sirclr  a Hire  of  conduct? — Yes. 

180.  As  a precaution  against  too  lax  a casuistry  ? — Yes ; and  not  to  follow  tliis  isolated 
opinion,  or  that  isolated  opinion,  but  to  stand  to  the  opinions  of  those  two  great  men. 

IBl.  Do  you  not  conceive,tliat  by  any  acquiescence  in  that  recommendation,  tire  College 
of  Maynooth  was  bound  to  adopt,  implicitly,  every  opinion  irpon  ever^"  moral  point  which 
could  bo  found  in  tlie  works  of  those  authors  ? — Certainly  not. 

Witness's  surges-  182.  Have  you  anj'-  suggestion  to  malce  as  to  the  system  of  instruction  pursued  in  the 
College  of  Maynooth?— Yes;  I think  it  would  be  better  to  publish  new  treatises  for  the 
students,  without  those  objectionable  portions  in  them.  Looking  to  the  instruction  of  an 
Irish  Roman  Cutliolic  priest,  I tliiiik  it  would  bo  wise,  on  the  part  of  the  professors,  to 
publish  special  treatises  as  text-books,  excluding  all  the  objectionable  parts  which  are  to 
be  found  in  the  present  treatises,  which  well-meaning  Protestants  speal:  against. 

183.  And  which,  as  the  Commissioners  have  been  informed  by  you,  are  not  used  at 
Mayrrootlr? — Yes;  as  I believe. 

184.  Altlioirgh  for  some  purposes  the  books  are  consulted? — Yes;  I tliirrk  such  a 
proceeding  orr  the  par't  of  the  Maynooth  professors  would  destroy  all  tliat  had  feeling  that 
is  abroad  now.  The  hooks  would  then,  so  corrected,  be  submitted  to  every  man  of 
common  sense,  arrd,  iu  Christian  charity,  no  one  could  si>eak  against  them. 

Ireland  think,  from  your  knowledge  of  lire  Irish  people,  that  manj’  things  which 

it  may  be  necessary  to  teach,  with  reference  to  ministerial  duties  in  otlrer  countries,  are 
not  necessary  to  be  tairght  in  Ireland? — I think  so,  certainly;  I am  decidedly  of  that 
opinion.  I tlrink  that  the  people  of  Ireland  are  as  moral  a people  as  may  be  found  in  any 
part  of  the  world. 

[ The  Witness  wit/idrnv.] 
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Tuesday,  10th  Ja:^uart,  1854. 

The  Rev.  Hctuy  Neville  examined. 

1.  You  ai-e  one  of  the  Professors  of  Theologj  who  were  previously  examined  by  the 
Commissioners  ? — Yes. 

2.  "Will  you  Ido  good  enough  to  refer  to  a passage  in  Bailly,  second  volume,  page  19, 
with  reference  to  exeoimnunieation,  which  has  been  referred  to  by  a jarevious  witness, 
and  state  what  is  meant  by  “ heretics”  in  that  passage  in  Bailly  ? — “ Qumnan  sint  jjajiim 
contra  hereticos  latm  ?”  ‘ • What  are  the  punishments  decreed  against  heretics  T'  “ The  first 
spiritual  ])unishment  annexed  to  heresy  by  the  canon  law  is  major  ea-commiiincatioii,  ipxo 
facto,  decreed . against  it.”  By  “ heretics,”  in  this  passage  of  Bailly,  are  meant  pei-sons 
guilty  of  the  ''formal  crime  of  hcre.si/f  not  jiersons  who,  through  error,  may  hold  doctrines 
in  themselves  heretical.  In  order  to  incur  the  “ formal  crime  of  heresy,”  a docti-inc  must 
be  ])i’oposed  as  of  faith  by  the  Church,  and  pertinaciously  rejected — the  authority  of  the 
Church  itself  being  already  known,  or,  if  not  actually  kllo^vn,  presented  with  such  '^motives 
of  credibility  as  it  is  imprudent  to  reject. 

3.  Do  Protestants  generally,  or  those  not  in  communion  with  tlie  Church  of  Rome,  fall 
under  that  denomination  ? — Protesfaints  fall  under  the  denomijiation  of  “ material  heretics,” 
because  they  are  taken  to  hold  doctrines  declared  heretical  by  the  Church ; bxrt  it  is  very 
improbable  that  Protestants  in  those  countries,  in  any  considerable  number,  are  compre- 
hended under  heretics  as  above  described ; for  Protestants,  in  general,  have  either  not 
considered  the  matter  so  seriously,  or  have  not  hud  the  motives  of  credibility  of  the  Catholic 
doctrines  submitted  so  satisfactorily  to  their  minds  as  to  incur  the  formal  crime  of  heresy. 

4.  Is  the  Qireen,  or  are  the  Protestant  people  of  these  countries  generally  included 

amongst  those  deemed  heretics,  against  whom  those  punishments  are  denomiced? I do  not 

think  that  the  Queen  and  the  Protestant  members  of  the  community  in  this  countiy  gene- 
rally arc  included  under  the  term  “ heretics,”  as  contemplated  in  that  passage.* 

5.  Does  the  Queen  fall  under  the  denunciation  contained  in  that  passage,  by  reason  of 
being  the  head  of  a Church  not  in  communion  with  the  Church  of  Rome  ? — The  fiict  that 
the  Queen  is  the  head  of  a Clutrch  not  in  communion  with  the  Church  of  Rome  is  not  a 
reason  why  she  sliould  bo  included  under  the  heretics  spoken  of  iji  the  l)ull.  And  it  is, 
pcrliaps,  well  to  remark,  that  what  I have  stated  as  required  for  formal  heresy  I do  not 
state  as  mere  opinion,  but  as  the  doctrinal  teaching  of  all  our  theologians;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose I refer  to  Bailly,  tome  2,  page  17  (edition,  Dublin,  1829).  To  the  question,  “ Wliat 
is  heresy?”  he  replies,  " It  is  aivlu/itan/ aud  pertin.acio//.s  error  against  any  truth  of  feith 
proposed  by  the  Church,  in  a poi-son  who  jwofesses  himself  a Christian.” 

6.  Is  the  Queen  at  all  affected,  iji  reference  to  heresy,  or  in  reference  to  the  sentence  of 
excommunication  denounced  as  stated  in  that  passage  of  Bailly,  page  19,  tome  2,  by  reason 
of  her  being  the  head  of  the  Protestant  Established  Church  of  En^and  ? — The  fact  that  the 
Queen  is  the  head  of  the  Protestant  Established  Church  of  England  does  not  constitute  her 
a formal  heretic,  and,  consequently,  does  not  subject  her  to  the  censure  of  excommunication 
passed  in  that  bull  against  formal  heretics. 

7.  Is  the  denunciation  in  that  bull  against  formal  heretics  only,  as  contradistinguished 
from  material  heretics? — Distinctly  against  formal  heretics  alone;  there  is  no  censure  for  a 
merely  material  crime — that  is,  for  an  act  sinful  in  its  own  natm-e,  but  not  known  to  be  such 
by  the  agent. 

8.  That  is  to  say,  it  applies  only  to  those  who  are  guilty  of  the  offence  of  heresy,  and  not 

to  those  who  merely  entertain  heretical  opinions? Yes. 

Docs  that  distinction  appear  in  the  body  of  the  bull  itself,  or  is  it  from  the  general 
opinion  of  theologians  ? — From  the  general  understanding  of  the  term  in  the  law,  and  fooin 
the  definition  of  heresy  universally  given  by  theologians. 

10.  Is  that  the  uniform  teaching  of  the  Cluu’ch  of  Rome,  so  far  as  you  know  ? The 

uniform  and  unexceptional  teaching  of  the  Church,  and,  of  com-se,  our  own  teachiu£r  at 
Maynooth.  ^ o > > 6 

_ 11.  Can  you  refer  the  Commissioners  readily  to  the  distinction  between  formal  and  mate- 
rial heresy  in  any  book  of  authority  on  canon  law,  and  to  an  authority  for  considering  that 
the  bull  only  extends  to  formal  heresy? — The  distinction  is  to  bo  found  in  every  theologian. 

It  ocem-s  in  page  18  of  Bailly,  the  same  volume  as  above,  tome  2.  It  would  be  ridiculous 
to  cite  any  special  authorities,  as  it  is  given  in  all.  It  is  a fundamental  distinction. 

_ 12.  Is  this  distinction  found  anywhere  in  the  “ Coiqms  Jmls  Canonici?" — The  distinc- 
tion IS  not  found  as  explained,  because  it  does  not  belong  to  the  “ Corpus  Juris  Canonici,”  to 
explain  terms,  but  to  the  commentators  on  the  “ Corpus  Juris  Canonici”  to  explain  the 
terms  found  in  it. 

13.  The  “ Corpus  Juris  Canonici”  uses  simply  the  term  “heretics?” — Yes. 

IK  commentators  have  given  an  interpretation  to  this  word? — Yes. 

15.  Did  you  say  that  the  opinions  of  the  commcntatoi’s  arc. universal  or  general?—  They 
are  universal ; and  it  cannot  be  otherwise,  because  no  sentence  can  be  inflicted  upon  a 
party  not  sinning ; and  a material  heretic,  as  far  as  the  matter  of  faith  is  regarded,  is  guilty 
oi  no  sill,  as  is  evident  from  Bailly,  page  18,  where,  heresy  being  distinguished  into  formal 
uiul  material,  he  proceeds — “Formal  heresy  is  that  which  we  have  defined  above — namely, 

DrnliIi*i'*'?i°''J  oninion  of  a theologi.in  of  very  liigli  repute,  wliich  is  to  the  same  effect.  “ It  appears  more 
bv  ii7n  ^ that  even  in  Germany  tlicre  are  merely  material  heretics,  for  persons  are  found  so  simple,  or  so  engaged 
who  TT^****  iis  to  be  firmly  persuaded  that  they  ouglit  not  to  doubt  about  tlieir  faitli,  and 

and  not  r'"’*  ®tmc_  time,  sincerely  disposed  to  abandon  it  should  they  know  it  to  be  false.  Such  are  material,- 
rto'7.,,  * 'htmal  heretics.  And  that  there  are  many  such,  numerous  confessors  and  most  experienced  authors  in 

b.ern)anytcsiify.'-_Za  Cronr,  Lib.  2,  94. 


lOfls  January,  1351. 

sir 

Rev.  Ileury  Neville. 
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‘ it  is  the  volniitary  and  pertinacious  error  against  any  truth  of  faith  proposed  hy  tlie 
Church,  in  a person  vvho  professes  himself  a Christian;’  hut  material  heresy  is  an  eiTor  hy 
which  a person  believes  something  contraiy  to  feith,  not  knowing  that  it  is  contrary  to  fiiith.” 

16.  Do  these  passages  from  Bailly  to  which  you  now  refer  form  a portion  of  the  lectures  in 
the  course  of  theology  at  Maynooth? — ^Yes,  portions  which  are  never  omitted. 

17.  Is  that  question,  and  are  those  distinctions,  fully  discussed  and  made  known  to  the 
students  ? — Unquestionahly. 

18.  So  that  you  think  no  intclligcjit  student  can  leave  Maynooth  without  being  aware  of 
the  distinction  ? — I think  no  student  can  be  unaware  of  that  distinction. 

19.  Is  the  application  of  that  distiirction  between  formal  and  material  heresies  also  made 
known  to  tlio  students  as  hearing  upon  the  condition  of  the  Protestants  within  this  realm? 
— That  question  not  occnning  in  the  house  treatises,  it  is  optional  with  the  professors  to 
discuss  it  or  not.  I have  frcijncntly  lieard  it  spoken  of  amongst  the  professors  and  students ; 
and  I never  heard  any  ])orson  hcsitiite  for  a moment  to  assert  that  the  generality  of  tlie 
Protestants  in  this  country  were  mere  material  heretics.  For  it  is  not  sufficient  for  heresy 
that  }’ou  knowdngly  and  deliberately  hold  a docti'ine,  or  knowingly  and  deliberately  hold 
it  against  the  Catholic  Church,  hut  you  must,  besides,  have  the  authority  of  the  Catholic 
Ciiurch  so  proposed  to  you,  tliat  you  will  bo  imprudent  and  irrational  in  rejecting  that 
authority  ; this  constitutes  pertinacity. 

20.  Can  yon  say  Avliethor  or  not  a student  who  has  been  fully  instructed  upon  that 
matter  can  make  any  mistake  as  to  this,  that  the  Protestants,  generally,  are  not  included  in 
this  censure  ? — I tliink  no  student,  even  of  the  most  ordinary  capacity,  can  be  ignorant  of 
the  fact,  tJiat  Protestants  cannot  he  included  under  the  excommunication  uttered  against 
heretics  in  the  aforesaid  bull. 

21 . Is  it  an  essential  part  of  the  knowledge  requisite  for  the  priesthood  to  know  where 
excommunication  does,  and  where  it  does  not,  apply  ? — It  is  an  essential  part  of  the  priest’s 
knowledge  to  know  the  nature  of  excominuiiication,  and  the  conditions  of  ite  application. 

22.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  define  excomimmication,  aiad  state  the  matters  to  whicli 
it  a])]dios  ? — Excommunication  is  an  ecclesiastical  censure  depriving  persons  subjected  to  it 
of  wliat  are  called  the  common  goods  of  the  Church.  "\Wiat  these  goods  are  shall  be 
explained  in  explaining  the  elibets  of  excommunication.  Excommunication  is  of  two  kinds, 
major  and  minor.  Major  excommunication  has  seven  effects,  and  those  seven  effects  consist 
of  the  privation  of  all  the  common  goods  of  the  Church.  These  goods  are,  in  detail,  the 
privation  of  the  sacraments  ; secondly,  the  privation  of  the  suffrages  ; thir<lly,  the  privation 
of  the  public  offices  of  the  Church ; fourthly,  the  priration  of  ecclesiastical  biu’ial  ; fifthly, 
the  privation  of  civil  society  ; sixthly,  the  privation  of  jurisdiction ; and  seventhly,  the  pri- 
vation of  benefices.  These  are  the  seven  effects  of  major  excommunication.  They  are  not 
all,  however,,  incurred,  except  in  the  case  where  the  major  .excommunication  is  not  only 
incurred  but  dcnouueed.  A person  may  he  under  sentence  of  major  excommunication  and 
still  not  be  dejirived  of  the  society  of  the  faithful,  still  not  he  deprived  of  benefices,  still  not 
be  depidved  of  jurisdiction,  and  still  not  be  deprived  of  being  present  at  the  divine  offices. 
These  four  effects  do  not  hold  in  the  case  of  a person  excommunicated  eveji  ipno  Judo,  pro- 
vided he  bo  what  is  termed  “ tolei-uiuH  uh  Eccleda'J  hut  if  ho  be  what  is  termed  “ 7iominatm 
deminciatu^-^'  that  is,  publicly  denoiinecd  by  name  as  excommunicated,  lie  becomes 
“ rilaudns,"  tt)  he  avoided,  and  all  the  effects  of  excommunication  obtain  in  him. 

23.  Can  that  bo  infiictod,  hy  any  body  of  a <lignity  less  than  that  of  a bishop  ? — The  per- 
son inflicting  excommunication  must  possess  episcopal  or  qtiaai  episcopal  power.  No  parish 
priest  can  iuilict  major  excommunication,  nor,  indeed,  any  <;ensui'e.  Minor  excommunica- 
tion has  two  effects,  the  depriving  of  the  use  of  the  sacraments,  and  of  what  is  called  “ p<as- 
sive  election  to  benefices  or  dignities and  it  is  inciUTcd  at  present  only  in  one  case,  namely, 
by  communicating  with  a person,  excominunicated  and  denounced  hy  name,  in  those  matters, 
civil  or  sacred,  in  wiiicli  he  is  not  allowed  to  communicate  with  him.  These  are  the  effects 
of  the  major  and  minor  excommunication.  In  order  to  incur  excommunication,  frohr  its 
very  nature,  as  a censure,  it  is  required  that  a person  be  sinning  and  contumacious.  He 
must  be  sinning,  because  it  is  an  ecclesiastical  punishment,  and,  consequently,  supposes  a 
crime  ; and  he  must  he  contumacious,  that  is,  he  must  not  only  commit  a crime,  but  be 
acting  against  the  monition  of  a supoiior  ; so  that  a person  who  has  never  been  admonished 
to  avoid  a certain  crime,  or  to  desist  from  a certain  lino  of  conduct,  or  who  has  not  been 
admonished  by  a siijicvior,  possessing  the  power’  of  censuring,  cannot  incur  excommunica- 
tion or  any  other  cciisiiro. 

24.  Is  it  necessary,  tlierefore,  that  a person  should  he  “ pertinax"  in  order  to  be  excom- 
municated?— “ Contumax”  is  tlie  term  used  in  the  present  matter;  it  means  despising  the 
warning  of  a superior  as  enforcing  action  ; “ pertinax”  implies  the  rejection  of  a sufficiently 
known  superior  authority  as  proposing  docti’ine. 

25.  Do  the  Protestiiiit  people  of  these  countries  lie  under  either  of  tliese  excommunica- 
tions?— The’  minor  excommunication  cannot  at  all  affect  the  Protestants  of  this  country. 
And  the  major  excommunication  cxinnot  be  said  to  be  incurred  by  the  Protestants  of  this 
country,  seeing  that  they  may  fairly  be  supposed  to  be  eitlier  not  sinning  or  not  contuin^ 
cions — not  simiing  against  any  authority  threatening  the  excommunication  contained  in  tbs 
bull,  or  at  least  not  contumacious  against  that  authority,  both  of  which  are  absolutely 
required  in  order  tliat  the  censui’e  be  incurred. 

• 26.  Are  they  at  all  under  sentence  of  excommunication;  are  they  denounced.  • 
Unquestionably,  they  are  not  denounced ; no  person  holds  that  any  Protestot  in  these 
countries  is  under  a denounced  sentence  of  excommunication,  because  that  could  not  be 
done  without  some  public  proclamation. 
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27.  Does  the  Queen  lie  under  any  such  excommunication? — The  Queen  certainly  is  not  ioj7i  janxiary.  I85t. 

under  any  denounced  sentence  of  excommunication  ; nor  do  I suppose  that  the  Queen  can  - — ' 

be  under  sentence  of  excommunication  not  denounced  ; for,  in  order  to  incur  that,  she  38. 

should  be  aware  of  the  sentence  proclaimed  against  heresy,  in  the  bull  of  which  we  are  Neville, 

speaking;  be  conscious  that  she  is  guilty  of  the  hero^,  for  which  the  excommunication  is 
threatened,  and  still  contumaciously  persevci’e  in  it.  Unless  these  three  conditions  concur  in 
the  person  of  the  Queen,  she  cannot  be  under  a non-denounced  sentence  of  excommunication. 

It  is  highly  probable,  indeed  certain,  that  the  last  two  at  least  do  not  obtain  in  her  Llajesty. 

28.  is  such  the  doctrine  which  is  taught  at  IMaynooth? — Yes,  such  is  the  doctrine  taught 
at  Maynooth,  and  not  only  at  Maynooth  but  in  every  Catholic  work  on  theology,  and  in 
every  Catholic  College.  The  question  is  so  taught  that  no  student  ought  to  leave  Majutooth 
unaware  of  it.  No  student  who  has  read  the  Treatise  of  Censures  (and  that  treatise  must 
be  read  by  every  student  who  has  completed  his  course),  can  be  ignorant  that  these  are  the 
essential  conditions  of  excommunication. 

29.  Ill  what  part  of  the  course  does  that  occur? — It  varies ; sometimes  it  is  read  in  the 
first  year,  sometimes  in  the  second ; it  rotates,  as  do  the  other  tlieological  treatises. 

30.  Then  it  would  not  be  true  that  in  the  teaching  of  this  treatise  the  Queen  of  England 
is  represented  to  the  students  as  an  excommunicated  person  ? — The  Queen  of  England  never 
is,  nor  has  she  ever  been,  presented  to  the  students  as  an  excommunicated  person. 

31.  Does  the  Queen,  in  her  capacity  as  head  of  the -Established  Chui-ch  of  England,  fall 
under  either  dass  of  excommunication? — The  Queen  of  England,  in  her  capacity  as  head 
of  the  Established  Church  of  England,  does  not  fall  under  either  class  of  excommunication, 
because,  as  1 said  above,  to  incm-  excommunication  the  two  conditions  should  be  present — 
the  sinning  against  an  authority,  recognized  as  such,  and  the  contumaciously  sinning  against 
that  authority,  that  is,  the  sinning  after  admoiiition. 

32.  Is  there  any  difference  of  opinion  upon  these  points  between  what  may  be  called  the 
two  classes  of  theologians  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Chui*ch — the  Ultramontane,  and  the  Cis- 
montane? — There  is  no  difterence  of  opinion  on  these  points.  This  is  the  universal  teaching 
of  all  theologians  on  censures. 

33.  The  fact  of  the  Queen  being  the  head  of  the  Protestant  Established  Church  does  not 
in  itself  bring  her  within  any  of  those  conditions  which  would  apjdy  either  kind  of  excom- 
munication to  her? — No,  as  that  does  not  constitute  her  knowingly  sinning  against  an 
authority  which  forbids  her  to  act  as  head  of  the  Established  Church,  and  contumaciously 
sinning  against  it. 

34.  The  fact  of  her  being  the  head  of  the  Church  does  not  constitute  any  cause  for  either 
excommunication? — ^No. 


35.  AVni  you  describe  and  define  an  interdict  ? What  is  an  interdict  ? — An  interdict  is  Interdict : its  nature 
an  ecclesiastical  Censure,  affecting  persons  and  places,  and  depriving  of  the  use  of  some  effects, 
sacraments,  of  the  public  divine  offices,  and  of  ecclesiastical  burial.  The  sao’aments  of 

wliich  it  deprives  are  not  those  of  great  necessity;  so  that  tlie  sacraments  of  necessity,  such 
as  baptism  or  penance,  and  indeed  others  not  eqnally  necessary  with  those  can  be  adminis- 
tered during  interdict.  The  definition  of  interdict  just  given  is  the  ordinary-  one.  See 
Bailly,  tome  3,  page  128. 

36.  Is  all  that  you  have  now  stated  the  docriine  that  is  taught  at  Maynooth? — Yes,  it  is 
the  doctrine  taught  at  Maynooth,  and  inculcated  everywhere  by  Catholic  theologians.  In 
fact,  on  the  principles  of  censui’es  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion. 

37.  Dogs  an  interdict  apply  to  ]-)ersons,  or  places,  or  both? — It  applies  to  both  persons  and 
places ; that  is,  there  are  two  kinds  of  interdict,  one  is  called  personal,  and  the  other  local. 

38.  What  ai-e  the  effects  in  those  two  cases  ? — In  the  case  of  local  interdict  the  three 
effects  are  produced  which  1 mentioned.  Some  sacraments  are  forbidden  to  he  adminis- 
tered, ecclesiastical  hm-ial  is  forbidden,  and  the  public  ceremonial  and  public  dh-ine  offices 
are  prohibited  Avithin  the  interdicted  place.  Personal  interdict  may  contain  only  one 
effect;  for  instance,  a person  may  be  interdicted  “ Ahingressu  Ecclesim” — “from  entering 
the  Church,”  which  we  find  mentioned  in  canon  xxi.  iv.  Condi  Lateranens.  However,  a 
complete  personal  interdict  comprises  the  three  effects  already  mentioned,  and  affects  the 
persons  directly,  and  not  through  tlieir  residence  in  the  place. 

39.  In  the  <»se  of  personal  interdict  must  the  person  he  named  ? — Yes,  if  an  individual 
be  personally  interdicted;  however,  when  a coiimiunity  is  interdicted,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
mention  the  names  of  the  individuals  who  compose  it.  In  the  case  of  local  interdict,  the 
person  who  has  given  a cause  to  the  interdict  is  personally  interdicted ; so  that  in  every  local 
interdict  you  have  a personal  interdict  incorporated. 

40.  Is  tluit  person  named? — That  person  is  named  in  setting  forth  the  cause  of  the  inter- 
dict. He  is  generally  some  magistrate,  or  prince,  or  person  in  authority;  a place  would 
not  be  interdicted  for  a private  individual. 

41.  Is  Great  Britain,  or  is  Ireland  now  under  an3^  interdict? — Certainly  not,  because  in  TJicse  countries  not 
both  countries  we  liave  the  free  use  of  all  the  sacraments,  and  the  public  ceremonies  of  the  under  interdict;  it 
Church,  arid  ecclesiastical  burial,  so  far  as  the  custom  of  this  country  extends. 

42.  Does  the  interdict  of  a country,  or  place,  comjjrehend  all  its  inhabitants,  including 
those  who  are  not  in  communion  with  the  Roraair  Catholic  Church? — ^An  interdict  must 
specially  refer  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  since  it  is  with  regard  to  them  only  that  it  can  have 
its  effects,  namely,  the  depriving  of  the  sacraments,  of  tlie  public  divine  offices,  and  of 
ecclesiastical  burial. 


interdict  no  temporal  consequences ? — No,  its  effects  are  purely  spiritual. 

44.  Does  an  interdict  at  all  affect  those  not  in  communion  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
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lo</i  January,  1851.  Churcli  ? — I cannot  imagine  how  it  could  affect  persons  not  connected  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

45.  Doe.s  it  affect  them  in  their  temporal  condition,  or  in  any  otlier  way? — No;  because 
what  it  forbids  are  the  sacraments  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Cluu’ch,  the  public  ceremonies  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  ecclesiastical  burial,  a.s  it  is  used  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Chm'ch. 

46.  Is  it  a conceivable  ease  that  the  consequences  of  a personal  interdict  should  exceed 
or  be  more  extensive,  than  the  consequences  of  major  excommunication  ? — No ; the  greatest 
of  all  censures  is  major  excommunication.  Its  effects  comprehend  the  jirivation  of  all  the 
S]>iritnal  goods  which  are  at  the  clis])osal  of  the  Church.  Personal  interdict  deprives  of  only 
certain  S|;iiitual  goods  of  the  Chm’ch. 

47.  Major  excommunication  is,  in  fact,  the  most  complete  personal  interdict? — It  may  be 
termed  such ; it  is  the  severest  of  all  the  Church  penalties. 

48.  Is  there  any  sentence,  exclusion  from  fire  ami  -water  of  the  party  under  sentence,  and 
does  that  arise  under  an  eccle.siastical  interdict? — Such  effects  must  belong  to  a civil  inter- 
dict ; they  do  not  follow  from  ecclesiastical  interdicts,  or  excojumuiiication. 

49.  Therefore,  in  a country  where  the  ci\  il  law  doe.s  not  sustain  the  sentence  of  the  eccle- 
siastical law,  temporal  consequences  cannot  follow  ? — Certainly  not ; in  a country  where  the 
civil  law  does  not  ratify  the  censure,  .at  least  permissivcly,  by  allowing  denunciations  of 
excommunication  to  be  made,  no  temporal  consequences  can  follow,  since  the  only  two  effects 
which  involve  temjmral  results,  viz.,  die  privation  of  civil  society  and  of  ecclesiastical  sepul- 
ture, do  not  obtain  uidess  in  case  of  denunciation. 

50.  Docs  any  thing  with  respect  to  exclusion  from  fii’e  and  water  apply  either  by  way  of 
interdict  or  excommunication  in  Great  Britain  or  Irelaiid  ? — ^No. 


Temporal  consc- 
quencu.s  resulting 
from  exeoinmmiiua- 
ti03i  w'lien  tlic  party 
is  denounced  by 


No  dciiiinciiitions 
occur  with  us. 


Catholics  can  pray 
for  licretics  or  parties 
under  cxcommimica- 


Rxceplion. 


51.  Might  it  ap])ly,  in  such  a case,  to  exclude  from  voluntary  kindnesses  bestowed,  iii 
vdiich  the  state  never  interferes  ? — An  interdict  from  fire  and  water  is  in  no  case  the  result 
of  an  cttclesiastical  sentence. 

52.  To  Avhat  extent  would  the  common  offices  of  life  be  forbidden  in  the  case  of  a person 
who  was  dononneod  as  i:iland//s? — In  a country  where  the  denunciations  take  place,  the 
effects,  as  to  civil  society,  are  enumerated  in  the  line,  “ Os,  orai-e,  vale,  cominniiio,  monsii 
uogatur,”  conversation  with  a person,  jii-aying  with  him,  saluting  him,  intercousc  -«-ith  him 
at  the  same  house,  or  the  same  table,  and  partnership  with  him,  are  forbidden,  But  still  all 
theologians  say,  that  a very  slight  necessity  will  warrant  a person  in  joining  even  a 
denounced  oxcommuincated  party,  for  a short  time,  and  in  a matter  of  slight  importance. 
For  instance,  if  he  met  a denounced  excommunicated  person  at  an  hotel,  he  would  not  be 
]>rohil)ited  by  excommunication  from  dining  with  him  at  the  same  table. 

53.  Would  he  he  prohibited  from  relie\-ing  his  wants  and  misery  by  charity  ? — Certainly 
not  ; on  the  contray,  the  law  of  charity  would  hind  as  well  to  an  excommunicated  party  as 
to  a jicr.son  not  excommunicated.  Charity  admits  no  such  distinction,  nor  does  the  end  of 
this  effect  of  excoininmucation  require  it ; in  a word,  this  effect  is  identically  the  same  in  its 
object  and  nature  with  the  punishment  indicted  by  St.  Paul  on  the  incestuous  Corinthian,  in 
5th  chapter  of  First  Epistle  to  Corinthians.  It  is  exactly  that  very  punishment. 

54.  Do  those  civil  consequences  apply  where  the  civil  law  does  not  give  its  sanction  to 
tlic  cxcominunicatioji  ? — Tliose  civil  consequences  cannot  arise  where  the  denunciation  does 
not  take  ])lace;  and  as  no  denunciation  occurs  in  this  country,  therefore  none  of  those  con- 
sequences can  obtain  in  this  country. 

55.  .If  a person  was  denounced,  those  consequences  would,  in  feet,  follow,  would  they 
not? — Yes. 

56.  Except  Avhere  it  was  contrary  to  law  ? — Yes ; for  there  the  enforcing  of  this  effect 
would  be  attended  Avith  innmnerablc  inconveniences,  Avhich  Avould  bo  a quite  sufficient 
reason  for  not  obsendiig  it. 

57.  Is  it  forbidden  to  give  alms  to  a person  denounced  as  a heretic  ? — Certainly  not  ; the 
obligation  of  almsgiving,  being  an  office  of  charity,  is  universal. 

58.  Docs  the  ]mictico  of  denouncing  persons  vitandi  exist  in  this  country  ? — No  such  practice 
exists  in  this  country  as  deuonneing  jicmons  who  have  incurred  major  excommunication. 

59.  Is  there  any  thing  in  the  natui-e  of  heresy,  irrespective  of  cxcomniuiiicatiou,  to 
prevent  the  prayers  of  Roman  Catholics  being  offered  for  the  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare 
of  heretics  ? — ^No  ; the  jirayers  of  Roman  Catliolics  may  he  divided  into  those  which  they 
offer  as  private  indiA-idnals  or  as  i->artial  communities  ; aiid  those  which  they  offer  by  virtue 
of  unity  of  communion  as  one  Church.  With  regard  to  the  prayers  which  Catholics  offer, 
as  private  iiuliA-iduals,  or  as  partial  coininiinities,  these  can  be  offered  for  heretics  and 
excommunicated  persons,  in  feet,  for  any  persons  inside  or  outside  the  pale  of  the  Church, 
for  their  spiritual  and  temporal  Avolfere.  In  the  prayers,  however,  that  arc  offered  by  the 
whole  community  of  Catholics,  as  one  person,  through  their  authorized  ministers,  and  whicli 
are  determined  even  in  their  ivording — such  as  the  prayers  in  the  liturgy  of  the  Mass— Pro- 
testants and  cxcoiniimnicatcd  persons — pensons,  in  a word,  out  of  th‘e  pale  of  the  Church — 
arc  not  allowed  to  he  introduced  by  name,  except  in  one  instance,  namelv,  in  the  service  of 
Good  Friday.  The  piicst,  in  so  far  as  he  acts  as  the  minister  of  the  ivliolc  Church,  cannot  ■ 
introduce  the  name  of  any  person  outside  the  pale  of  the  Church  into  the  canon  of  .the 
Mass,  or  into  the  collects  of  the  Mass,  hut  ho  can  pray  with  himself,  and  Avitli  his  present 
congregation,  and  offer  the  Mass  himself,  and  in  imioii  Aifth  the  congregation  present,  for 
persons  inside  or  ontdde  the  pale  of  the  Church.  I beg  to  refer  the  Cominissioncrs  to  Bailly  ' 
on  this  very  subject : at  tome  3,  page  90  (Dublin,  1828),  after  stating  that  tlie  piiest  or 
cleric  cannot  offer  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  or  the  canonical  liours,  publicly  and  in  the  name 
of  the  Church  for  excommunicated  parties,  he  then  proceeds — “As  I have  said,  publicly  and 
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in  the  name  of  t]ie_  Church ; hut_  it  is  laM'ful  for  the  ministers  of  the  Clmrdi,  and  for  the  iQth  January,  mu. 

faithful,  to  pray  privately,  in  their  own  name,  for  excommunicated  parties — nav,  the  priest  

in  the  very  sacriiico  oi  the  Mass — tiiat  is,  in  the  memento"  (which  is  the  iilace  where  he 

applies  his  own  private  intention  within  the  canon  of  the  Mass)— “ in  the  memento,  as  a pri-  ^'"evilie. 

vate  person,  can  pray  for  an  excommunicated  party,  and  e^^ell  apply  to  him  the  special  fruit 

t>f  the  sacrifice  of  which  he  can  dispose  ; provided  tliat  ho  abstain  from  mentioning  his  name 

iu  the  canon  or  in  the  collects,”  ° 

SO.  A distinction  is  drawn  between  the  application  of  the  Mas,s,  in  the  name  of  the  Church 
in  the  one  case,  by  the  officiating  priest,  or  by  any  of  the  congresatioii,  in  their  several  and 
individual  capacities  ?— Yes,  or  as  the  community  of  a particular  place  ; and  it  could  not  be 
expected  that  the  Church,  diffused  everywhere  throughout  the  world,  should  offer  a pravor 
peculiar  to  it  as  one  body,  for  persons  outside  its  pale  ; and  much  less  could  it  be  expected 
that  tlie  portion  of  the  Church  represented  by  the  Austrian,  French,  or  American  commu- 
nities, would  pray,  through  a priest  officiating  iu  Ireland,  for  the  Sovereign  of  these 
countries,  said  Sovereign  not  being  within  the  pale  of  the  Church.  And  this  is  the  only 
restrictmn  Catholics  aa-e  subjected  to,  as  to^  praying  for  heretics  or  excommunicated  persons. 

61.  The  sacrifice  of  the  ilass  may,  in  fact,  be  offered  up  iinplicitly  but  not  exiilicitly  for 
a hereuc  f— It  can  be  offered  up,  even  explicitly,  in  the  words  and  intention  of  the  priest 
himself,  but  not  explicitly  in  the  words  of  the  Church. 

Q2.  So  fill'  as  the  priest  represents  the  whole  Church,  the  ivhole  Church,  throuoh  liim 
speaks  111  the  language  of  its  liturgy,  does  it  not  ?— Yes,  and  he  cannot  change  it  “ 

63.  He  cannot  introduce  words  that  will  impose  upon  the  whole  Church,  as  a body  a 

prayer  for  a person  not  in  communion  with  them  ? No.  ’ 

64.  But  as  an  individual,  and  concurang  with  a iiarticular  congregation,  for  whom  he 

celebmtes  JMass,  he  can  offer  u]i  the  sacrifice  there,  in  his  own  intention,  and  in  the  concm’- 
nn^  intention  of  the  congregation,  for  heretics  and  excommunicated  persons,  and  persons 
witlmi  or  without  the  pale  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church?— Yes;  and  a very  apposite 
instance  occurs  to  me  just  now,  illustrating  what  I have  stated,  that  the  priest  cannot  inter- 
fere with  the  words  of  the  liturgy— though  it  is  lawful  for  him  on  all  days  to  offer  Mass  for 
the  souls  of  the  faithful  departed,  still  he  cannot,  on  certain  days  of  solemnity,  introduce 
the  names  of  the  faitliful  departed  into  the  liturgy,  but  he  must  only  pray  for  them  in  liis 
own  private  memento.  i v 

65  Oil  those  days  tlio  seryice  is  offered  as  by  the  trhole  Church  solely  for  thepm-noses  to 
which  those  days  lu-e  dewoted  ?-Solcly  for  the  purposes  to  which  the  litursy  is  aeeommodated. 

I won  d wish  to  add,  that  not  only  can  the  sacriSce  of  the  Mass,  .and  Sther  prayers  of  the 
Uuiroli,  be  offered  for  oxcomnimiicated  persons,  and  persons  out  of  the  pale  of  the  Church 
but  we  have  the  authority  of  some  of  our  gravest  theologians  that  tho  ‘‘Ilmmmrim,,;'  or  stipend 
given  on  the  occasion  of  celebrating  mass  for  a certain  object,  can  be  received  from  evcom- 
mnincated  persons,  and  pousoiis  outside  the  pale  of  thoClmvoli,  provided  those  oxcominnui- 
cated  parties  be  “ tolerated  by  tlic  Cburcb.” 

66  What  IS  the  authonty  to  which  you  refer?— Tho  opinion  is  stated  iu  Delahoguc  •'  De 

Dublin,  1345,  page  391— the  words  are  those,  “ Estius,  SyMus,  Drowen 
ffiiluart,  de  Relu/ione  qiu  etimn  addit  honorarium  ab  illis  accipi  po^e,  a fortiori  ah 

alio  quocuuque  m eundemfinem.”  » Who  eyen  adds,  that  the  ‘ Honorarimn'  can  be  received 
horn  them  a/oritori,  froin  any  other  )>arfcyfor  the  same  end.”  Those  words  are  of  Billuart, 
who  has  with  hnn  do  Missa  and  others,  as  quoted  and  adopted  by  La  Croix, 

Lib.  b de  Missa  34  The  three  fm-iner  do  not  entertain  tlic  case  of  the  Honorariim"  but 
stiongly  assert  the  lawfulness  of  offering  the  Slass  for  heretical  or  excommunicated  persons, 
and  are  cited  at  length  in  the  same  chapter  of  Delabogue 

67.  Youmentioned,  in  stating  the  matters  from  which  a denounced  person  under  major 
excoinmumcation  was  excluded,  the  suffrages  of  the  Mass,  from  wliieli  ho  w-as  so  e.xeludcd, 
as  distinguished  from  the  sacraments  ? — Yes. 

68  Will  you  state  now  in  wduit  manner  the  Mass,  as  a .suffrage  of  tho  Church,  is  rovarded 
miotcronce  to  persons  denounced  under  major  oxcommuiiicatioii ?— Wlien  I say 'tliat  a 
Jicison  imtomajor  excommumcatioii  is  deprived  of  the  suffrage  of  the  Mass,  I mean  that  he 
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bS^r  ^ the  Mass  offered  by  the  whole  Catholic  community, 

through  the  ministry  of  their  priests,  all  over  the  world  ; but  by  no  moans  that  he  is  deprivecl 
h off  • present  in  any  particular  place  where  the  Mass 


69.  Or  of  the  sacriffco  of  the  Mass,  as  offered  by  them?— No. 

_y  • ^ tli^tingiiish  between  the  prayer  of  the  Church  and  the  prayer  of  the  congregation  ? 
off,r,!rl’  h suffrage  of  the  wliole  Chui'ch,  and  the  latter  a particular  iirayer 

particular  persons,  or  communities,  and  for  particular  objects, 
all  dassoflw  sacrifice,  can  be  offered  for  heretics  and  excommunicated  persons  of  Mass  can  i>e  offered 

follies’  r>f  ^ by  an  individual  priest? — Yes;  and  to  prove  that  the  law-  for  persons  outside 

S,,  f“-  Iteteons  outside  the  pale  of  the  Church  is  not  a q|'«ivl.i 

to  tefiw  ? T’  ™“l™d  teaehlng  of  f, .tiers  and  tl.eologhms,  I beg 

to  retei  the  Commissioners  to  a comnioiiti  - ■ ’ „ - - w . ,s, 

11  is  iu  most  commou  use  i 


to  ref..,,  +1,\  r.  - ■ .ooo.yeii  .Cloning  ui  iiimers  iiuri  tlieologuiiis,  1 Oci 

whirh  lh,  to  a commentary  on  Scripture  called  the  “ Triplex  Expositio; 

Paris  T n““™™  ““  “ Maynootli  ; the  autlior's  name  is  Pieonio;  tile  edition  is  ol 

of  $ PoTr  'vheii  explaining  tlie  opening  verses  of  the  Second  chapter 

lachis  luuothy,  ho  writes  as  follows  “ St.  Chrysostom,  Tlieopliy- 

lactus,  iheodoret,  Ambrosms,  St.  Angustiiic,  and  all  the  ii.terproters,  both  Greek  and  litm, 


rnifLrsito,,,!  *1  -—.a,  Kvn.  OUUC-,  iulu  HU  Uie  Ulterpreters,  ootn  ureeK:  and  i.,atm, 

Clini'rvia  1 pi’f'yers  here  commanded  to  be  those  of  the  public  congregation.s  in  the 
Uliiuch  where  priests  and  people  pray  togetlier.  St.  Aug.  Bpis.  63:  , ami  Paiiiim  n.  .6  refo,v 


59 ; and  Paulin,  q.  5,  refers 
2y 
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tho  Piissa..e  to  the  litm-gy  of  the  Mass  and  its  parts.  St.  Thomas  explains  it  similarly,  hut  St. 
Au'^ustine  is  specially  to  be  noted,  because  from  his  observation  the  antiquity  ot  the  Alass  in 
all  its  parts  is  established.  ‘ For  all  men,’  that  is,  for  all  and  every  man,  so  that  ive  exclude 
no  ‘one  fi-om  our  prayers ; ‘ for  the  priest  i.s,  as  it  ivere,  the  father  of  the  ivorld,  he  should  there- 
fore have  a care  of  all,  and  provide  for  all,  as  God  does,  ivhose  ministry  and  place  he  fils.’ 
So  reasons  St  Chrysostom.  The  ecclesiastical  rule  given  by  the  doctor  ot  the  nations, 
namo'y  to  supplicate  for  all,  is  that  vhich  our  priests  follow.  Ambrosianus— ‘ b or  laiigs 
and  those  in  hi^h  station;’  therefore,  even  for  pagan  longs,  (since  there  were  no  other 
at  that  time)  for  their  ministers,  and  for  all  who  have  care  of  the  state,  Christians  must 
pray  For  khms,  because  their  condition  calls  for  it,  being  a participation  of  the  divine 
authority  and  for  their  ministers,  for  their  office  is  an  emanation  of  the  royal  dignity. 

72  Does  the  commentator  to  whom  you  refer,  apply  that  to  persons  m and  out  of  the  pale 
of  the  Roman  Catliolic  Church?— The  commentator  explains  it  as  applicable  to  all  without 

distinction “For  all  and  every  man,  even  for  pagans,  so  that  we  would  absolutely  exclude  no 

one  from  our  pmyers,  bcouuso  the  priest  is  as  it  wore  the  fiithei;  of  the  whole  wld.  It  is 
therefore  meet  that  lie  should  hiwe  the  care  of  all,  and  provide  for  all,  as  God  also  does, 
whose  ministry  he  fulfils."  So  writes  St.  Chrysostom.  , , , , o • 

in.  Is  that  a class-book  now  at  Maynooth?— We  have  no  regular  class-book  on  the  benp- 
tures',  hut  this'  book  is.  in  most  common  use  amongst  the  students  in  them  study  of  tlie 

Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  nior- 

74  Is  that  riassage  cited  or  copied  into  any  class-book? — It  is  copied  into  Delahogues 
Troiitisc  of  the  Incarnation,  page  11«  (Belfiist  1840)._  After  quoting  the  words  of  the  Apostle, 

lie  adds “ These  last  words  obviously  regard  even  infidels,  such  as  then  were  the  Emperor 

Nero,  and  all  the  Roman  magistrates.”  . , , . -in  i 

7,’>  Is  it  a necessary  ingredient  in  praying  for  heretics  that  their  conversion  slionid  jn-ecede, 
and' lie  a necessary  condition  of  their  temporal  prosperity?— No  ; we  can  ]u-ay  even  for  their 
temporal  good,  for  their  temporal  prosperity ; and  this  is  manifest  froin  the  words  of  bt.  L aul, 
which  are  introduced  into  our  i>rayei*s,  for  one  of  the  objects  for  wind  i we  pray  is  that  we 
ourselves  mav  lead  a quiet  and  peaceable  life.  Now  our  temporal  welfare  will,  of  coin-se, 
depend  uiion^the  temporal  welfare  of  the  Sovereign:  as  we  can  pray  for  the  former  object, 
we  can,  tliercforc,  pray  for  that  from  which  it  will  arise,  namely,  the  temporal  good  of  the 
Sovereign. 

7(i.  Independently  of  conversion?— Yes.  ^ - i-  .i 

77  But  tiiat  •\vould  be  prayed  for  indirectly,  would  it  not  ? — ^Yes,  indirectly. 

7«.  And  praying  directly  for  your  own  comfort  as  subjects,  you  would  pray  mchrectly  for 
the  temporal  vulfare  of  tlic  Sovereign  ?— The  question  as  to  the  hcitiiess  of  onenng  the 
sacrifico^of  the  Mass  directly  for  the  temporal  good  of  persons  outside  the  pale  of  the  Church, 
independently  of  their  conversion,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  noticed  expressly  by  qur 
thcoloi'ians,  the  difficulty  not  arising  from  the  fact  of  being  outside  the  Church,  but  being 
more  Smeral  and  consisting  in  the  doubt  of  the  lawfulness  to  make  temporal  goods  in  them- 
selves^the  object  of  ]wayer  or  sacrifice.  A great  many  theologians  say  that  you  cannot 
piny  for  temporal  goods  for  any  person  independently  of  their  spiritual  good,  but  only  on 
the  condition  that  it  is  connopted  with  their  spiritual  good ; and  as  tlie  great  and  the  only 
immediate  spiritual  good  to  be  looked  for  as  to  persons  outside  the  pale  of  the  Church,  is 
their  conversion,  these  same  theologians  would  say  that  you  cannot  pray  for  the  temporal 
trood  of  persons  outside  the  pale  of  the  Church,  except  in  connexion  with  then’  convei-sion. 
And  if  tlie  temporal  goods  be  taken  to  mean  v'orldly  ju’ospenty,  nebes  or  the  like,  tins 
opinion  is  universal.  Some  theologians,  however,  distinguish  a cert:im  class  of  temporal  goods 
which  are  in  themselves  desirable  as  absolutely  good,  such  as  health,  and  these  they  regard 
as  a suitable  object  of  direct  prayer.  There  is  nothing,  then,  to  prevent  the  pnest,  provided 
he  do  not  act  as  minister  of  the  Church,  to  offer  Mass  directly  for  the  health  or  such  like  good 

of  a Sovereign  outside  the  pale  of  the  Catholic  Church.  _ 

7')  Are  those  opinions  connected  with  any  two  great  classes  or  schools  in  divinity,  or  are 
they  separate  and  individual  opinions?— They  are  separate  and  individual  opinions. 

80  There  is  no  teaching  that  it  is  unlawful  to  offer  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  for  tiie  tern- 

noi-il’  wood  of  a sovereign,  though  that  sovereign  bo  outside  the  pale  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
tommimioiS,  and  be  the  head'  of  a Protestant  Ohnrch?— Oortamly  not.  nieolofflaiis 
expresblv  state  that  the  temjmral  good  of  a sovereign  outside  the  Clrarch  can  be  the  mcluea 
object  oi'iinpetration  in  the  hlass;  and  that  it  is  lawful  to  make  it  the  duect  object- is  cleai’ly 
deduciblo  from  theological  jirinciplcs.  . ^ 

81  When  yon  say  that  the  suffrages  of  the  whole  Clmvcli  ai-e  not  given  for  peijons  not 
within  the  communion  of  the  Clnu’ch  of  Romo,  do  you  mean  that  the  suffi-ages  oliered  by 
the  liturcry  of  the  Mass  arc  suffi’ages  offered  for  the  entire  Church  m all  nations,  and  that, 
so  far  asYt  is  the  offering  of  tho  entire  Church  of  all  nations,  the  Church  speaks  through  the 
litni-fry,  and  will  not  suffer  the  liturgy  to  speak  on  behalf  of  all,  unless  with  regard  to  those 
whom-e  in  communion  with  her?— That  is  an  exact  statement  of  the  doctrine. 

82  But  that  all  the  congregations  of  one  nation,  including  all  the  priests  ot  one  nation, 

nay  offer  up  all  the  Masses  said  in  that  nation  for  the  spiritual  and  temporal  ^ 

1,  4i,/v-nn'li  flint  mminveli  mav  not  be  ill  communion  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Uhtuci , 


monarch,  though  that  monarch  may  not  be  in  communion  with  the  Roman  C.— - 

monarc  England,  the  head  of  a Protestant  Clnu’cli,  and 

c Church  of  Rq  “ ^ 4i.ot.the 

temporal  aiid  spiritual  good  of  the  Queen  is  n ^T„„es 

o,.  . ,1  this  is  perfectly  con’cct.  Practically,  of  course,  all  the  Mass 


and  may  be,  as  in  the  ease  oi  me  vvjueen  ei  4b<ii-.a.ui,  vxx  v.  a. _ 

■ • 1 witli  the  Church  of  Rome  .''—I  suppose  the  question  to  mean  tliat  toe 

...  ,1  . ...  4- - oix-o- lorl/ist  and  con- 


not  in  commumqn  ^ 


gregation  may  offer  the  mass , ^ _ 

in  the  nation  could  not  be  devoted  to  that  sole  object. 


5 a laivful  object,  for  which  any  priest  a 
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83.  Look  at  Bailly,  tomo  3,  page  90,  begimiing — “Hinc  gravitcr  peccarot  sacerdos  vel  lOth  ^'anuari;,  is<5i. 
clevicus,  qui  publice  et  nomine  ecclesiaj  saciificium,  koras  canonicas  pro  excommmiicatis 

offerret;  quia  preceptum  ecclesiaj  in  materia  gravi  transgredcvetur.  Imo  invalida  foret  iis  sic  NeriUc 

facta  suffragiorum  appUcatio,  quia  ecclesia  sutfragiorum  illorum  dispensatiax  kanc  ap])licatio- 
nem  irritam  facit,”  wliich  appears  to  be  translated  in  page  33  of  “ Tke  Chui-ch  of  Rome 
and  say  whetlier  the  offering  of  the  sacrifice  publicly,  in  the  name  of  the  Church,  for  those 
excommunicated,  as  mentioned  in  tliat  passage,  applies  to  the  offeriim  of  the  sacrifice,  as  on 

the  part  of  the  whole  Church,  in  the  manner  that  you  have  already  described? The  words 

publice  et  vomine  ecclesue  refer  to  the  insertion  of  his  name  in  the  public  liturgy  of  the 
Church,  which  public  liturgy  is  the  expression  of  the  iutejitions  of  the  entire  Roman  "CatholKi 
community  diffused  over  the  whole  world. 

84.  Can  you  specify  any  theologum  whose  works  ai’c  referred  to  at  Maynooth,  in  the  Mass  can  be  oflcveil 
com'se  of  the  lectures  on  theology,  Avho  maintains,  directly,  the  ])roposition  that  it  is  lawful 

to  offer  up  the  Mass  for  the  temporal  welfare  of  a heretic,  irrespective  of  his  conversion? witbui  tbe*puiy«i’ 

As  I have  already  said,  our  theologians  do  not  take  up  the  question  in  tliis  express  form;  tboChiuvh. 

still,  I think  I can  jjoint  out  the  opinion,  at  least  equivalently,  in  one  of  our  highest  autho- 

lities,  Cardinal  do  Lugo.  The  passage  occurs  in  his  treatise  “De  Eucharistia^"  Disp.  xix., 

section  ix.  “ P.  Vasquez  remarks  that  these  goods,  only  as  they  conduce  to  si)iritu;il  profit, 

cau  be  obtained  through  this  sacrifice;  for  Christ  did  not  die  for  things  pm-ely  temporal, 

and  micoimected  Avith  spiritual.  This,  however,  has  been  examined  in  our  treatise  on 

grace;  and  we  have  seen  that,  although  Christ  died  only  for  our  s])irituai  salvation,  it  still 

appertains  to  his  digiiity  that  he  can  obtain  for  men  temporal  goods,  through  wliich  i/iei/ 

will  easily  be  attracted  to  his  worship  and  reverence.  Hence,  tliough  a person  asking  a 

temporal  good  from  Christ,  or  through  Christ,  may  not  refer  that  to  his  salvation,  it  inay 

still  be  obtained  through  Christ,  since  such  a Imnefit  maybe  of  i‘sel/ calculated io  hrim/  men 

to  limT  111  this  section  he  is  treating  of  the  fruit  or  cfecis  of  the  ilass;  in  the  following 

section  he  discusses  those  for  whom  it  may  he  fruitful,  and  distinctly  allows  it  to  be  offered 

for  infidels,  and  c'S’-cn  for  persons  excommunicated,  but  not  denoimced  by  name.  We  may, 

therefore,  fairly  conclude  that  Cardinal  de  L,ugo  allows  the  Mass  to  be  offered  directly  tor 

the  H])iritual  or  tempoi-al  welfare  of  all,  except  excommunicated  denounced  persons.  Two 

reasons  advanced  by  him  for  his  opinion  ])ut  this  beyond  doubt : one,  that  it  is  lawful  to  offer 

the  Mass  for  obtaining  any  just  object  from  God ; the  other,  that  as  it  is  lawful  to  offer 

Mass  foiythe  health  of  an  animal  of  value — as  a cow  or  a horse— it  must  be  lawful  to  offer 

it  for  an  infidel.  Again,  Suarez,  who  may  be  regarded  as  our  .very  first  authoritv,  writes  to 

the  follo^ving  effect  on  the  present  matter,  in  Libor  18,  Quest.  83,  Disp.  78,  Section  2.  I 

give  only  the  substance  of  the  passage.  He  first  shows  that  the  hlass  can  bo  oflbred  for 

infidels,  by  four  argmneuts : first,  the  Mass  can  be  united  with  any  just  prayer,  therefore 

witli  a pi-ayer  for  infidels,  which  is  certainly  just ; secondly,  from  example  of  old  law,  under 

wliich  sacrifices  were  offered  for  infidels — ^!br  Darius,  as  a]>peai-s  from  1 of  Esdras,  6 ; for 

theSpartans,  1 ofMacliabees,12 ; for  Heliodorus,  2 Machabeos,3;  thirdly,  from  tho  usage  of  the 

Chui-ch,  which  he,  relying  on  authority  of  Chrysostom  and  otlier  commentators,  both  Greek 

and  Latin,  traces  to  First  Epistle  to  Timothy,  of  which  we  have  spoken  alreadv ; and  fourthly, 

.because,  as  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross  was  offered  for  all,  so  should  it  he  lawful  to  offer  the 
JIu,ss  _ for  all,  it  being  the  same  sacrifice  with  that  of  the  cross  He  then  raises  the 
question  as  to  whether  this  offering,  which  he  has  proved  lawful,  must  he  indirect,  and 
regard  only  .spiritual  goods,  and  to  both  parts  of  the  quo.stion  he  gh-es  an  answer  in  the 
negative.  Lastly,  he  solves  an  objection  from  St.  Augustine,  Lib.  1,  de  Originc  Animai, 
cap.  8,—“  Quis  offeret  sacrificium  Cinisti  nisi  pro  its  qui  sunt  membra  Christil"’  by  sa}ang] 
with  St.  Thomas,  that  the  Father  nieuns,  by  “ membra  Christi,”  those  who  actually  are,  or 
those  who  may  become,  members  of  the  Church,  “ membra  actu,”  or  “ membra  potentia.'’ 

1 Ills  iuithor,  however,  does  not  extend  the  concession  to  parties  under  excommnnication, 
even  in  the  case  in  which  tliey  are  not  denounced.  I am  sure  that  the  same  could  he  shown 
to  be  the  implied  teaching  of  most  of  our  thoolngians ; but  I take  it  for  granted  that  these 
two,  being  our  two  greatest  authorities,  will  suffice. 

85.  Will  you  just  look  at  the  “ Prayer  before  Mass”  contained  in  that  table  {Jiandiny  the 
same  to  the  witness;  see  Ajjpendixf  Aa-e  you  awai-o  of  that  prayer  being  road  out  by  the 
priest  for  _ the  congregation,  immediately  before  the  celebmtion  of 'the  Mass,  on  Sundavs,  in 
tho  arclKlioccse  of  Dublin  ? — Yes,  I am  aware  of  that. 

86.  You  observe  a part  of  that  prayer  in  whicli  the  iiriest  says,  “ Vf  e offer  it”- that  is,  the 

sacrifice  of  the  IMass— “for  tlie  Queen  and  all  that  arc  in  higli  station,  that  wo  ma.v  lead  a 
quiet  and  peaceful  life.”  When  the  priest  reads  that  prayer  before  Mass,  does  the  priest 

offer  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  for  those  intentions  ? — 'I'lic  jn-iest  necessarily  offers  the  sacra-  Usage  in  tins 
lice  of  the  Mass  for  the  intentions  here  exiirossed,  for  those  words  are  to  be  looked  unon  as  country  to  pray  for 
the  directing  of  his  intention.  ^ SoTcreian. 

87.  And  the  intention  of  the  congregation?  —Yes,  as  uniting  with  liim  in  tlie  offerino-  of 

the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  ^ 

88.  Would  it  be  lawful  for  the  priest,  having  read  that  prayer  for  the  congregation,  to 
■mtlihold  from  the  intentions  with  which  he  offers  the  ilass  any  of  the  intentions' specified 
there The  pi-icst  would  sin  by  so  doing;  and  the  revoking  of  his  own  iutontion  would 
not  alFect  the  intention  of,  the  people  who  prayed  with  him  in  oftbriiisr  the  Mass,  oven  if  he 
committed  that  sin. 

89.  Does  your  answer  apply  to  any  priest  who  would  read  the  jiraycr  previously  to  cele- 
brating Mass,  or  to  a parish  priest  alone? — It  applies  equally  to  a parish  priest  and  to  any 
other  priest;  for  the  fact  of  reading  it  necessarily  duects  his  intention,  and  unites  his  prayer 

2y2 
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tvitli  that  of  the  people  for  the  piirjioses  here  mentioned ; and  he  cannot,  ■without  sin,  retract 
that  intention  afterwards,  whether  lie  he  a parish  priest  or  a curate. 

90.  What  (litterence  -;vould  there  be  between  a parish  priest  and  a curate  in  respect  of  the 
intention? — I cannot  see  any. 

91.  Is  not  the  parish  jiriest  obliged  to  offer  Mass  every  Sunday  for  the  peo]ile? — Yes;  but 
lie  can  offer  it  for  this  purpose,  too— for  botli  purposes.  The  offering  of  it  for  his  parish- 
ioners <loes  not  exclude  his  offering  it  for  the  intentions  here  specified. 

92.  The  only  difference  hetweeii  a parish  priest  and  a curate  in  this  respect  is,  that  a 
parish  priest  is  bound  to  offer  it  for  his  parishioners,  and  a curate  is  at  liberty  to  ofler  it? — 
A parish  priest  is  bound  to  offer  the  sacrifice  of  the  Jlass  specially  for  his  parishioners  on 
Sundays  and  holidays,  from  which  obligation  the  curate  is  exempt. 

93.  Are  you  acquainted  with  a book  called  “ The  Key  of  Heaven?" — Yes. 

94.  There  are  various  editions  of  that  book,  successively  published  from  time  to  time,  are 
thei’c  not? — Yes. 

95.  In  that  copy  in  your  hand,  of  1840,  do  you  observe  a similar  prayer  there? — Yes; 
I find  that  the  jivayer  is  exactly  the  same. 

90.  Are  you  a-ware  of  that  hook  being  extensively  used  by  Roman  Catholics? — ^Yes;  it 
is  a praycr-iiook  in  general  use  throughout  Ireland. 

97.  Is  High  Mass  celebrated  every  Sunday  in  Mayiiootli? — Yes  ; every  Sunday  wc 
have  High  Llass. 

98.  Is  there  a iiortion  of  the  service  on  Sundays  appropriated  to  prayer  for  the  Queen? — 
Yes  ; immediately  after  the  High  jMass  the  master  of  the  choir  intones  the  antiphon  for  the 
Queen,  repeating  “ Domine  sah^am  fac  Rcginam  nostera,”  “ 0 Lord,  save  our  Queen,” 
three  times;  he  is  responded  to  by  the -whole  community,  in  these  words,  “ And  hear  us 
on  that  day  when  ive  shall  invoke  thee.”  The  officiating  priest  tlien  proceeds  to  road  the 
prayer  for  the  Queen. 

99.  Are  you  able  to  specify  that  prayer? — The  prayer  is  that  given  in  the  missal,  “ Pro 
Rege,”  for  the  Sovereign,  and  is  as  follows : — “ We  beseech  thee,  O God  Almighty,  that  thy 
servant,  Victoria,  whom  thou  hast  raised  to  the  government  of  this  kingdom,  may  obtain 
from  thee  an  increase  of  all  virtues,  with  which,  becomingly  adorned,  she  may  avoid  the 
monster  of  Gec,  and,  pleasing  to  thee,  arrive  at  thee,  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life, 
through  Christ  our  Lord,  Ameu." 

100.  What  is  the  mauuple? — Tlie  mauu]>le  is  the  part  of  the  priest’s  dress  worn  over  the 
arm.  It  -was  not  originally  one  of  the  sacred  vestments,  but  was  rather  a kind  of  towel  or 
napkiii  which  the  priest  used  dui'ing  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  Writers  on  the  liturgy 
describe  its  uses  as  coiiicidiiig  with  those  of  a uaifidn  or  pocket-handkerchief  (from  which  the 
name  iniinuj)le),  vide  Roinsce  ; Praxis  celobrandi  hlissam,  part  3,  page  172.  Such  appli- 
cation of  it  1ms,  however,  long  since  coiised,  probably  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  it  is  now 
retained  as  one  of  the  i^riestly  ornaments. 

101.  At  what  period  of  the  service  is  it  removed  from  the  arm? — The  manuple  is  never 
used  excc’pt  within  the  litm'gy  of  the  Mass  itself  ; so  that  if  processions  are  to  succeed  Mass, 
or  even  Benediction  of  the  lllessed  Sacrament,  or  any  other  ceremony  that  is  not  strictly  a 
part  of  the  liturgy  of  the  Mass,  the  mauuple  is  removed,  the  other  vestments  still  being  con- 
tinued to  be  Avorn  by  the  priest. 

102.  At  what  ])cr'iocl  is  it  removed? — It  is  removed  immediately  after  the  liturgy  of  the 
Ma,ss  closes,  that  is,  after  the  Gosj)cl  of  St.  John  has  been  recited  by  the  priest. 

103.  Does  the  jn-ayer  and  antiphon  for  the  Queen  follow  that  portion  of  the  service? — 
Tlie  anti|)hon  and  prayer  for  the  Queen  are  not  part  of  the  liturgy  of  the  Mass.  Tlie 
liturgy  of  tlie  Mass  cannot  be  changed,'  and  they  are  consequently  repeated  after  the 
liturgy  of  the  Mass  has  been  concluded  ; therefore,  in  conformity  with  tlie  general  observ- 
ance on  the  matter,  the  maniple  is  rcmoA'cd,  all  the  other  vestments  being  retained. 

104.  Tiic  liturgy  of  the  Mass  is  a separate  form,  Avhich  is  not  susceptible  of  cliauge  ? — 
Yes. 

105.  Is  the  liturgy  of  the  Mass  the  .same  as  the  canon  of  the  Mass? — The  canon  forms 
only  a part  of  the  liturgy  of  the  Mass,  beginning  after  the  prefoce,  and  ending  at  tire  Pater 
Noster  ; it  is  subject  to  no  variation,  Avith  two  or  three  slight  excejitions. 

lOi).  Do  you  k'noAv  AA-hethor  or  not,  Avliere  the  Sovereign  is  not  a Protestant,  that  antiphon 
is  recited  at  the  close  of  the  service  in  the  same  Avay? — I cannot  say  from  positive  kiiOAv- 
ledge,  but  I am  sati.sficd  that,  in  compliance  Avith  the  rubrics,  the  maiiujilo  should  be  removed 
Avhenevor  a jiraycr  is  said  outside  the  liturgy  of  the  Mass. 

107.  Do  you  knoAv  Avhethcr  that  prayer  is  used  in  Maynooth  for  our  Queen,  and  Avhethcr 
it  is  used  after  High  Slass  for  the  sovereign  ill  Roman  Catholic  countries? — I have  heard 
that  it  is  so  used  in  other  countries  AAdtli  us,  even  Avhen  the  benediction  of  the  blessed 
sacrament  immediately  folIoAA’s  tlie  High  Mass,  the  prayer  for  the  Queen  is  recited  imme- 
diately after  the  prayer  for  the  saint  for  the  day. 

108.  In  addition  to  Avhat  is  done  after  High  Mass  ? — ^No ; it  is  not  said  immediately  after 
High  Mass,  A\-hcn  hciicdiction  is  to  be  gii^en,  the  benediction  immediately  folloAvs  the 
hlass,  and  at  the  benediction,  in  the  presence  of  the  blessed  sacrament,  the  prayer  for  the 
Queen  is  recited. 

109.  As  a ]iart  of  the  ceremony  during  the  benediction? — Yes. 

110.  After  the  ceremony  of  tlie  Mass  is  concluded? — Yes.  . ' 

111,.  Is  the  benediction  the  ceremony  of  the  Chui’ch  most  solemn  after  the  Mass? — It  JS. 

Tile  benediction  is  the  ceremony  of  the  Church  in  Avhich  the  priest  blesses  the  people  AVith 
the  blessed  Eucharist. 
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112.  Aiid  while  the  devotion  is  contimiing  the  praver  is  recited  for  the  Queen  ?— During  io</.  Januarxj,  ifjoi. 

the  exposition  of  the  blessed  sacrament,  in  the  ceremony  of  the  benediction,  the  in-ayer  is  ’ 

recited  for  the  Queen.  38. 

113.  Do  you  conceive  it  possible  that  any  of  the  l\Iaynooth  students  can  hold  the  opinion 
that  the  taking  off  of  the  manuple  is  signiticative  of  the  priest  for  a moment  laying  aside  his 
sacerdotiil  office? — I never  heard  so  absurd  an  opinion  expressed;  it  was  never  dreamed  of 
in  the  College. 

1 14.  Or  that  it  is  a sign  that  the  prayers  thenceforward  to  be  offered  ai’e  in  any  manner  to  he 
less  effective  ? Certainly  not;  such  an  intention  would  be  at  once  impious  and  hypocritical. 

115.  Do  you  think  it  possible  that  some  of  the  students  should  jnanifest  their  disloyaltv 
when  singing  the  antiphon  for  the  Queen,  by  substituting  the  word,  “ whack”  for  “ iac  ”’? 

—The  students  do  not  sing  that  part  of  the  antiphon  at  all ; it  is  sung  solo,  by  the  master 
of  the  choir,  hence  the  substitution  is  impossible. 

116.  Can  you  state  how  excommunication  is  regarded  in  reference  to  what  is  called  Effect  of  cxcoramu- 

“ privatio  sepulturas”  ? — One  of  the  effects  of  excommunication  is  the  privation  of  Christian  »i«ation_privation 
burial.  This  effect  holds  only  with  regard  to  a person  excommunicated  and  denounced  by  af 

name,  and  who  has  died  without  showing  any  sign  of  sorrow  for  his  crime.  In  some  Catholic  ffcts  tliis  country, 
countries  such  parties  are  not  allowed  to  be  buried  in  the  cemeteries  blessed  and  set  aside  for 

the  burial  of  the  faithful  ; and  in  the  old  canon  law,  in  case  such  persons  were  buried  there, 
they  ai-e  ordered  to  be  exhumed,  and  their  bodies  removed  elsewhere,  and  the  cemetery  was 
said  to  be  defiled  by  the  burial  of  such  a pei-son  within  its  precincts. 

117.  Does  that  apply  at  all  to  the  Protestant  inhabitants  of  this  country?— It  cannot 
apply  to  the  Protestant  inhabitants  of  this  country ; firstly,  because  they  are  not  oxcominu- 
nicatod  ; and,  secondly,  because  they  are  not  publicly  denounced. 

118.  Is  the  refusal,  in  Roman  Catholic  countries  abroad,  to  allow  ecclesiastical  burial  to 
heretics,  confined  to  those  only  who  are  formal  heretics,  and  who  have  been  specifically  and 
personally  denounced?— I cannot  answer  for  the  usages  of  particular  places  ; but  it  ought 
not  to  he_  denied,  except  to  formal  heretics  ;=:=  and  if 'it  be  denied  in  any  places  to  material 
heretics,  it  must  arise  from  the  ignorance  of  the  people,  who  may  not  sufficiently  distiimuish 
between  a material  and  a formal  heretic,  and  may  presume  that,  as  a person  holds  heretical 
doctrine,  he  must  be  a formal  heretic  ; which,  perhaps,  should  not  be  wondered  at  if  the 
people  be  exclusively  Catholic. 

119.  Is  Maldonatus  the  commentator  on  the  Gospels  who  is  referred  to  in  Jlaynooth? 

Maldonatiis  is  used  in  Mayiiooth,  but  he  is  not  the  commentator  most  generally  iised.  Jan- 
senius  is  the  commentator  most  generally  used  on  the  Gospels. 

120.  Passages  have  been  referred  to  in  Menochius  and  Maldonatus’s  Commentaries,  who  Civil  punislimeuts 
have  been  spoken  of  as  authorities  at  Maynooth,  which  apparently  justify  the  pnttino-  to  heresy, 
death  of  heretics.  Have  yon  any  observation  to  make  in  regard  to  such  quotations  ?— It 

cannot  be  denied  that  several  of  tlie  old  theologians  justified  the  conduct  of  the  civil  fvovern- 
raent  in  putting  heretics  to  death.  We  must,  however,  remember  that  this  was  ne\’or  the 
act  of  the  Church ; that  the  Church  had  no  part  in  it,  excejit  in  so  far  as  theologians  tolerated 
by  her  justified  the  conduct;  and  of  those  theologians  we  find  the  most  respectable  defendino- 
themselves  by  saying  that,  generally,  the  heretics  of  whom  they  spoke  were  not  only  person's 
who  endeavoured  to  introduce  corrupt  doctrine,  but  whose  principles  were  subversive  of 
social  order;  and  thatif  not  on  account  of  tiieiv  doctrine,  at  least  on  account  of  the  seditious 
principles  which  they  inculcated  they  were  justly  subjected  to  capital  )nmishraeut. 

_ 121.  Briefly,  the  tem]ioral  punishment  of  heretics  was  alwa^^  left  bv  the  Church  to  the 
civil  power?— Yes;  but  I must  state,  that  whether  the  teaching  of  the  older  theologians  on 
the  point  is  capable  of  explanation  or  not,  the  opinion  is  now  entirely  exploded;  and  no 
professor  or  student  in  Maynooth  would  venture  to  assert  the  justifiahleness  of  puttiim  to 
aeatli  heretics  for  mere  heresy — mere  error  of  doctrine. 

122.  _Arc  passages  of  this  nature  ever  made  the  subject  of  remark,  ■with  a -vdew  to  the 
expression  of  a difference  of  opinion  from  the  commentators  ? — I have  no  experience  of  the 
beriptnre  Class,  except  from  my  own  period  of  study  in  that  class;  but  I never  yet  heard 
tiiat  passage,  or  any  passage  of  the  same  tendency,  tolerated  in  Llaynooth,  or  iiroposed  by 
any  professor  as  an  open  or  free  question.  I have  heard  the  contrary  doctrine  most  sti’e- 
imously  insisted  on. 

123.  Have  you  ever  heard  that  Commentary  of  Menochius  condemned  in  the  lectures  ’ 

i Have  never  heard  it  condemned;  it  was  formerly  in  use  as  a text-book,  but  is  scarcely 

ever  road  now.  ’ j ■ 


relating  to  excommunication  and  to  interdict  any  reference  a 
a 0 allegiance,  or  to  social  rights  and  contracts — allegiance  towards  a Protestant  monarch 
^1  contracts  between  Roman  Catholics  and  those  out  of  the  communion  of  the  Romai 
^atiiolic  Church?— Excommmiication  oi- interdict  cannot  in  the  slightest  degree  inter- 
eiewitlithe  duty  of  allegiance  due  from  a subject  to  his  monarch;  because, 'though  ar 
party,  who  has  been  denounced  by  name,  is  deprived  of  the  civil  society  ol 
nie  laitlitul,  a special  exception  is  made  in  favour  of  the  monarch,  for  which  I will  refer  the 
^ (1828),  page  102.  There,  in  explanation  of  the  exceiitional 
li«  f lawful  to  communicate  with  an  excommunicat-od  and  denounced  person, 

explains  the  one  expressed  by  the  word  “Immile”  in  the  following  manner.  The  third 


Allegiance  not  inter- 
fered ivith  by 
excominunicatioB 
or  interdict. 


aodmanv'otW  of  oiir  fii-st  moral  Theologians;—'*  Navarrus  and  Lugo,  de  fide, 

denouS  bv  f>o  prohibition  of  Ecclesiastical  sepulture  refers  to  iierotics  -who  are 

l-esy  i.  heretics,  for  then  their 
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Kev.  Ilenry  Neyille. 


Priests  do  not  swear 
tlieir  belief  in  those 
canons  of  Lateran 
that  assert  tenijioral 
power  to  the  Church. 


cause  is  “subjection,”  whidi  is  signified,  by  the  •word  “Iiumile.”  Hence,  sons  can  commu- 
nicate -Nt-itli  excommunicated  parents,  soldiers  with  excommunicated  generals,  sirbjccts  with 
excommunicated  jninces,  servants  with  excommunicated  masters,  and  this  by  virtue  of  the 
canon  law.”  It  will  be  remarked  that  this  is  no  particular  opinion,  but  that  it  is  one  of  the 
five  exceptions  to  the  prohibition  of  civil  society  allowed  by  the  law  itself — a recognised 
iminciple  of  tlie  canon  law. 

125.  And  that  principle  would  he  considered  as  implicitly  governing  all  the  general 
declarations  contained  in  the  bulls?— Yes;  the  probibition  of  civil  society  is  set  down  as  one 
of  the  eti'ects  of  excommunication,  tlie  cases  to  ^vhich  it  extends  are  set  forth  in  the  hne,  “ Os, 
orare,  vale,  coinmunio,  mensa  negutur;”  and  the  exceptions  similarly,  and  with  the  same 
authority,  as  follows : “ Utile,  lex,  hnmile,  res  ignorata,  necesse.”  So  that  there  is  exactly  the 
same  sanction  for  the  exceptions,  as  for  the  effect  itself  resulting  from  major  exconnnniiicatiou. 

12G.  Then  excommunication  does  not  dissolve  legal  obligations,  according  to  the  dvil  kw 
of  the  country  ?— It  dissolves  no  legal  obligatiou,s  between  masters  and  servants,  subjects  and 
princes,  &c.  , o -vt  i • 

127.  Tliey  would  stand  by  ■virtue  of  the  second  oxcejition,  would  they  not.'^ — Wo;  that  is 
understood  to  be  the  law  or  contract  of  matrimony.  With  regard  to  interdict,  it  can  have 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  allegiance  due  between  the  subject  and  the  sovereign,  because 
interdict  does  not  involve  the  jtrohibition  of  social  intercourse. 

128.  In  reference  to  that  passage  in  the  priest’s  oath  that  is  contained  in  the  11th  danse, 
“ I likewise  undoubtedly  receive  and  profess  all  otlier  things  delivered,  defined,  and  declai-ed 
by  the  sacred  canons  and  general  councils,  and  j-iarticularly  by  the  Holy  Council  of  Trent; 
and  1 condemn,  reject,  and  anatliematize  all  things  contrary  thereto,  and  all  heresies  which 
the  Clmrdi  lias  condemned,  rejected,  and  anathematized”— it  has  been  stated  to  the  Com- 
missioners that  the  Council  of  T'rent  ado]its  the  third  and  fourth  Councils  of  Latoran.  What 
do  yon  conceive  to  be  the  extent  of  the  priest’s  obligation  witli  reference  to  the  third  and 
foxn-th  Councils  of  Lateran  ?— Li  virtue  of  the  oath  sworn  by  the  priest  on  receiviiig  a parish, 
in  clause  1.1  of  the  creed  of  Tope  Pius  the  Fourth,  he  solemnly  accepts,  and  professes  his 
faith  in  those  councils  only  that  are  general ; and,  as  the  Council  of  Trent  is  amongst  the  most 
important  of  those  councils,  and  is  also  the  latest,  it  comes  to  be  expressly  named  in  the 
declaration.  Now,  if  the  third  or  fourth  Councils  of  Lateran,  in  those  canons  in  which  they 
assert  the  temporal  po'wer  of  the  Pope,  have  not  been  accepted  as  general  by  the  Chiu'dj, 
they  arc  entirety  beside  the  subject  of  the  priest’s  oath;  hut  those  canons  have  not  been 
accejjted  as  canons  of  a general  council  by  the  Church;  and  it  is  -well  to  remai’k  hei’e,  that 
a mere  opinion  about  a council’s  being  general  does  not  prove  it  to  he  such;  it  must  be 
universally,  an<l  without  exception,  received  by  the  Church  as  a general  council*  Those 
canons  in  question  have  never  been  received  as  of  a general  council  by  the  Church.  As  to 
the  adoption  of  the  4th  Lateran  Council  by  Council  of  Trent,  the  latter  does  cite  the  Lateran 
Councils  3d  and  4th  on  se'\x‘ii  occasions,  but  the  ]-)resent  canon  is  never  referred  to. 

129.  General  councils  are  not  binding  except  as  they  relate  to  faith  and  morals?— Faith 
and  morals,  and  general  discijilino. 

130.  Are  the  Commissioners  to  niidei-stand  that  the  third  canon  of  the  fourth  Lateran 
Comicil  is  not  binding  as  the  amon  of  a general  council  ?— That  is  distinctly  to  be  miderstooLt 

131.  Is  not  Cabas'sntms  tlic  text-book  on  canon  law  in  the  College  of  Jlaynooth  ? — No, 
not  at  present;  the  text-book  is  Devoti. 

132.  How  long  has  tliat  been  the  class-hook? — I think  it  must  have  been  for  the  last 
twenty  voars, 

133.  But  Cabassntins  is  a class-hook,  is  it  not  ?— It  was  formerly,  but  it  has  been  found 
not  to  be  sufficiently  full,  ami  Devoti  has  been  substituted  for  it. 

134.  Are  the  <^anons  which  relate  to  the  ecclesiastical  power  operating  upon  heretics  in 
force  in  Ireland  ? — Those  canons  are  not  in  force  in  Ireland,  nor  can  they  be  looked  upon 
any  where  as  canons  of  a general  council. 

135.  Are  tlie  canons  of  the  thiril  and  fourth  Councils  of  Lateran,  or  of  either  of  them, 
which  relate  to  the  interforence  ■'I'ith  the  temporal  po■^ver  of  the  sovereign,  put  in  force  in 
Ireland? — T'hey  are  not  in  force  in  Ireland,  nor  are  they  to  he  looked  upon  as  the  canons  of 
a general  cmineii ; for  it  can  hajqien  that  a council  may  in  one  part  of  its  session  be  general, 
because  it  has  a sufficient  number  of  bishops  to  reprcsmit  the  universal  Church,  and  because 
it  has  been  accepted  by  the  Clmrch  universally,  or  foi’inally  confii-med  by  the  I’ope,  and  yet, 
in  another  part  of  its  duration  it  may  he  a mere  particular  council,  either  heeausc  it  1ms  not 
a sufficient  number  of  bisho])s,  or  because  matters  liave  not  been  conducted,  as  they  say,  con- 
oiliariter,  or  it  1ms  not  boon  accepted  by  the  Church,  or  confirmed  by  the  Pope. 

136.  Are  those  canons  included  in  wh'at  the  Council  of  Trent  adopts? — Those  are  certainly 
not  included  in  anv  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Lateran,  adoj)ted  by  the  Council  of  Trent. 

137.  Are  they  inclndod  in  the  oath  of  the  priest,  by  which  he  adopts  the  Councilor 

Trent? ^Not  bein<r  the  canons  of  a general  council  themselves,  nor  adopted  into  the  general 

Council  of  Trent,  'they  cannot,  therefoi'e,  fall  under  the  matter  of  the  oath  of  the  priest. 

* See  Delahogue's  “lie  Ecclosia,”  page  IS.S.  where,  after  stating  the  conditioivi  essential  to  a general  council  to 
be  throe,  naiiiolv,  that  ft  be  Gciiciul  ••  Convocotione,"  “ Celebratione,”  and  “Exitu,”  he  explains  the  last  con- 
dition thus:  "finally,  .a  council  is  ecumenical  (general)  “exiiu’’  -when  its  decrees  arc  approved  by  the  universal 
Cburcli.’’  And.  as  we  tiiiJ  some  decrees  of  councils  ni'proi  ed  by  the  Church,  whilst  othei's  of  same  councils  arc 
not  so  approved,  it  is  plain  that  the  same  council  ni.iy  be  in  part  general,  and  in  jiart  not. 

t See  Delabdgue’s  “ ])e  Ecclesi’',"  271,  on  this  very  point  He  has  stated  that  the  bishops  present  were  in  pos- 
session of  tcinporal  dominion,  .and  also  that  many  secular  princes  wore  present  at  tlie  council.  He  then  concludes 

“ Whoiicoit  istruethat  the  fourtli  Council  of  Lateral!  was  at  once  a council  of  the  Church  to  define  doctrine,  and 

a general  assembly  of  temporal  princes,  who  were  desirous  in  eveiy  way  possible  to  provide  for  the  peace  auo 
security  of  their  dominions.” 
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138.  Will  you  explain  how  it  liappeiis  that  certain  canons  of  the  third  and  fourth  Lateiun  loejj  January,  1854. 
Council  are  in  force,  and  others  are  not  in  force  as  canons  of  a general  council  ? — I have  " — 
already  stated  that  three  conditions  are  req^uired  to  constitute  a couucil  general.  If,  then,  a 

council,  or  any  part  of  a council,  be  deficient  in  any  or  all  of  these,  such  council,  or  part  of  Neville. 

council  is  not  general.  Now  it  would  be  impossible  for  anv,  exce]>t  those  alive  at  the  time, 

to  be  assured  immediately  of  the  presence  of  those  conefitions,  hence  we  can  know  the 

ecumenicity  of  Lateral!,  or,  indeed,  of  any  other  council,  only  through  a medium:  tlie 

medium  is  the  acceptation  of  the  council  as  general  by  the  Church.  The  dea’ees  in  question 

have  never  been  so  received. 

139.  It  has  been  stated  to  the  Coniinissioners  that  Liguori,  which  has  been  s;iid  to  be  a 
book  of  reference  in  Maynooth,  I'olume  1,  page  109,  “De  Legibus,”  contains  this  jiassage, 

“ The  Pontifical  laws  oblige  the  faithful,  though  only  ])romulgatod  at  Horae and  this  was  ' 

cited  for  the  purpose  of  shomng  that  tlie  decrees  of  Popes  arc  binding  on  the  faithful  ? — 

Tins  is  a question  on  which  theologians  are  divided.  The  Ultramontane  school  hold  that  Divided  opinions  of 
the  Papal  laws,  by  the  fact  of  being  published  at  Rome,  bind  the  whole  Catholic  world,  tlieologians  about 
The  Gallican  theologians,  on  the  contrary,  assert  that,  in  order  that  the  Papal  laws  should  tlfieaUawf 
bind  in  any  particular  country,  they  require  express  jiroinulgation  in  that  country.  The 
latter  is  the  opinion  held  in  our  class-books,  for  which  I refer  die  Commissioners  to  Bailly  on 
Laws  (Lyons,  1833),  marked  ^-olnine  6,  page  551,  where,  to  the  question  whether  ecclesi- 
astical laws  made  by  the  Pontiff,  or  by  councils,  bind  before  they  are  published  in  the  ]>ai'ti- 
cular  provdiices,  he  answers,  that,  “ Ecclesiastical  laws,  even  those  made  by  the  Pontiff  in 
matters  that  regard  discipline,  do  not  bind  before  that  they  have  been  published  in  each 
province.”  He  then  subjoins  his  reasons,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into.  The 
doctiine  expressed  in  Bailly  is  the  one  held  and  taught  by  the  Theological  Professors  of 
Maynooth,  and  generally  adopted  by  the  bishops  in  this  country.  Dr.  Dovle  and  Dr. 

Murray,  in  their  evidence  before  the  House  of  Commons,  in  accordance  with  this  opinion, 
stated  that  the  Bulla  Ccenw  was  never  received  in  these  countries. 

140.  Are  you  aware  of  the  publication  in  Ireland  of  a volume  professing  to  be  the  8th 
volume  of  Dens? — Yes 

141.  That  has  also  the  title  of  “The  moral  and  canonical  doctrine  of  Benedict  the  XIV.”? 

— It  contains  an  epitome  from  the  works  of  Benedict  XIV.,  v-arious  constitutions  and  ency- 
clical letters  of  pontiffs,  and  selections  from  the  work  “Synodus  Diocojsaiia”  of  Benedict 


142.  Are  you  aware  that  the  publication  of  that  imlume  is  sanctioned  by  several  of  the 
bishops  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  this  country? — I do  not  believe 'that  any  special 
sanction  has  been  given  to  the  Theology  of  Dens  published  in  any  shape  in  this  country. 
No  theological  work  can  be  published  without  some  sanction,  at  least  permissive,  from  the 
bishops ; but  still  you  cannot  hold  the  bishops,  who  perniissively  or  even  positively  sanction 
the  publication  of  a vi'-ork,  responsible  for  all  the  opinions  expressed  in  such  work.  Besides 
the  publication  of  that  volume  was  obidously  the  act  of  an  editor  who  wished  to  supply  a 
deficiency  in  the  work  he  was  publishing,  and  not  a promulgation  by  the  bishops  of  a new 
code  of  canon  law.  The  latter  hypothesis  is  not  only  unwarranted,  but  is  even  jilainly 
impossible,  for  a promulgation  without  being  notified  to  be  such,  is  a manifest  contradiction, 
whereas  the  first  is  the  declared  object  of  the  publication.  1 cite  the  jirefacc  of  the  publisher 
to  the  reader.  “ There  are  many  things  appertaining  to  moral  theology  and  canon  law, 
disseminated  through  the  golden  works  of  Benedict  XIV.,  which  it  would  be  a disgrace  to  a 
theologian  to  be  ignorant  of;  therefore,  we  feel  that  we  are  doing  a tiling  most  accejjtablc  to 
tlie  reader  in  annexing  the  comjiendium  of  those  works  made  by  iliuisi,  as  it  is  impossible 
for  many  to  reach  his  entire  works.”  This  is  the  substance  of  the  preface,  and  it  conveys 
the  object  of  the  publication  of  this  eighth  volume  so  clearly  and  so  reasonably,  that  it  is 
ridiculous  to  hunt  out  ulterior  motives,  which  must  be  piu’oly  imaginary. 

143.  Then  has  any  publication  that  has  tiikeii  place  in  that  eighth  volume  of  Dens  given 
a new  force  or  authority  to  the  bulls  alluded  to  in  that  volume,  which  they  did  not  possess 
before  in  this  country? — No  new  force  has  been  acquired  for  these  bulls  in  Ireland  by  the 
publication  we  are  speaking  of,  no  change  has  resulted  from  it ; and  the  most  Siitisfactory 
proof  that  no  change  has  been  made,  that  a new  canon  law  has  not  been  introduced  into  this 
country,  is,  that  oiu’  ecclesiastical  regulations  are  exactly  the  same  as  before  the  year  1832, 
and  this  they  could  not  be,  in  case  any  new  canon  law  had  been  introduced  tin-ough  the 
publication  of  the  eighth  volume  of  Dens’  Theology. 

144.  There  is  no  new  bull  now  in  force  by  virtue  of  this  special  2)ublication  which  was 
not  in  force  before  that  period? — No ; nor  could  thersbe:  it  is  not  a canonical  jiroinulgation. 
A publisher  is  not  the  authority  to  promulgate  a law,  neither  is  the  publication  of  it  as  a 
matter  of  science,  sufficient  promulgation  for  a lav’  that  is  understood  to  require  acceiitation. 
Ecclesiastical  laws  should  be  promulgated  in  Rrovincial  or  Diocesan  Synod,  or  if  such  mode 
be  inconvenient,  notified  authoritatively  to  the  paiish  priests,  and  published  by  them  accord- 
ing to  the  natm-e  or  exigency  of  particular  enactments. 

145. _  There  might  be  a special  proidsion  in  the  bull  for  its  promulgation  in  a special  man- 
ner, mi^ht  there  not? — Yes,  as  was  made  with  regard  to  publishing  the  law  of  clandestiuity, 
in  the  Council  of  Trent,  on  account  of  which  it  required  promulgation  in  each  parish. 

146.  Would  the  mere  publication  in  a book,  either  by  the  permissive  or  expressed  sanction 
of  the  bishop,  of  a bull,  amount  to  a promulgation  or  acceptance  of  that  bull  in  that  diocese  ? 
—It  most  certainly  would  not,  so  as  to  give  it  the  authority  of  a law  binding  in  that  diocese, 
•It  might  be  accepted  as  the  priiute  oinnion  and  wish  of  tlie  bishop,  but  it  could  not  be  taken 
as  a bmding  law. 


Dens’  tlieology  not 
made  a means  of 
introducing  new 
canon  law. 
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147.  You  liold  that  tlio  Bulla  Ccence  derives  no  force  whatever  from  tlic  mention  of  it  in 
the  published  edition  of  Dens,  though  that  publication  received  tlie  sanction  of  the  bishops  ? 
— Tt  derives  no  force  from  its  introduction  into  the  published  edition  of  Dens.  The  censures 
or  inhabilities  enacted  by  it,  have  never  been  observed  with  us  before  or  since  1832.  Indeed 
it  i.s  hal'd  to  see  how  a bull  whose  yearly  publication  was  suspended  in  1773  by  Clement 
XIV.,  as  a concession  to  ])rinces,  and  never  resumed  since  (see  Henrion  edition  of  Bercastel, 
chap.  94),  can  be  asserted  to  be  binding  uni^'ersally  at  this  day.  Nor  do  I think  that  Dens 
was  sanctioned  positively  by  the  bishops  at  all.  It  v'as  accepted  as  a conference  book  in 
some  dioceses,  for  convenience  sake,  because  it  was  very  well  arranged,  and  the  subjects 
were  treated  in  catechetical  form. 

148.  Will  you  refer  to  Bailly,  tome  2,  page  120  and  121.  I wish  to  direct  your  attention 
to  a passage  to  be  found  there  with  reference  to  oaths,  and  to  a passage  at  page  145  of  the 
same  volume,  with  reference  to  vows ; will  you  be  good  enough  to  state  whether,  according 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Homan  Catholic  Church  as  taught  at  Maynooth,  the  oath  of  allegiance 
originally  made  to  an  heretical  sovereign  is  invalid,  or  can  be  afterwards,  or  at  all  relaxed 
by  any  ;[fower  in  the  Church? — An  oath  of  allegiance  made  to  an  heretical  sovereign,  or 
even  an  excommunicated  sovereign,  and  even  one  denounced  by  name,  is  perfectly  valid : for 
we  have  seen  already,  that  amongst  the  effects  of  excommunication,  in  the  one  which  pre- 
cludes from  social  intercourse  between  parties,  the  relations  of  subject  and  prince  are 
excepted ; consccjuently  excommunication  does  not  interfere  with  the  obligation  of  a subject 
■with  regard  to  his  sovereign ; and  as  heresy  cannot  in  any  other  way  interfere,  except  througli 
the  effect  of  excommunication,  therefore  an  oath  of  allegiance,  made  either  to  an  heretical 
or  excommunicated  sovereign,  is  as  valid  as  if  made  to  a person  within  the  pale  of  tlio 
Church. 

149  Can  such  an  oath  lie  at  all  abrogated  or  relaxed  by  any  power  in  the  Church? — 
There  is  no  power  in  the  Church  cai>able  of  relaxing  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  any  lawful 
sovereign;  because  in  order  to  relax  the  oath,  the  obligation  of  allegiance  itself  should  be 
relaxed”^;  and  as  there  is  no  power  to  relax  the  second,  there  is  no  power  to  irritate  the  first. 

150.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  expression  “lawful  sovereign”? — The  person  in  quiet 
possession  of  the  Icingdom  for  the  time  being. 

151.  The  sovereign  de facto  to  whom  the  oath  of  allegiance  has  been  taken? — Yes;  and 
in  quiet  possession. 

152.  Will  you  refer  to  the  passage  at  page  120  and  121,  in  which  a reference  is  made  to 
the  seventh  cause  of  excusing  from  the  obligation  of  an  oath,  and  in  which  the  expres- 
sion occurs  ‘■'salvo  jure  alieno"-,  Avhat  is  the  meaning  of  that  passage,  as  expounded  at 
Maynooth,  and  by  Romaji  Catholic  theologians? — The  seventh  cause  excusing  fr-om  the 
obligation  of  an  oath  is  said  to  bo  the  limitation  of  the  intention  of  the  party  swearing;  and 
it,  is  said  that  this  limitation  can  be  “ expressed,”  the  party  mentioning  words  to  restrict  the 
obligation  of  the  oath  to  certain  circumstances  or  certain  conditions,  as,  for  instance,  I sweai' 
to  do  a certain  thing  for  you  in  case  you  do  a certain  other  thing  for  me,  or  for  another. 
Here  we  would  have  an  “ express”  limitation  of  the  intention  of  the  swearer.  The  limitation 
can  also  he  tacit,  but  then  it  must  be  understood  and  determined,  not  at  the  option  of  the 
])arty  swearing,  but  by  some  disposition  of  law,  or  by  custom  ; and  amongst  the  conditions 
inpilicd  bv  hnv,  or  by  custom,  one  is  expressed  by  salvo  jure  alieno,  that  is,  without 
violating  the  right  which  another  possesses  over  me.  The  question  regards  an  oath  made 
by  a party  over  Avhom  another  has  some  right,  either  the  right  that  a master  has  over  Ids 
ii'ifcrior,  or  that  a partner  may  have,  as  a fellow-partner  in  business,  over  the  common  matters 
of  ])artnership  lietween  them  ; and  it  supposes  that  the  party  so  connected  with  the  right  of 
another  cannot  make  an  oath  against  the  right  of  that  other  party  without  the  other  party’s 
consent ; and  whether  he  expressly  state  this  condition  or  not,  that  the  condition  is,  ex  natura 
m,  inqilicdin  the  oath.  The  manifest  reason  of  this  is,  that  an  oath  cannot  be  de  re  illicita, 
and  it  would  be  de  re  illicita  should  a person  swear  to  do  a thing  which  he  could  not  do 
without  violating  the  right  ])0ssesscd  hy  another. 

153.  Does  that  apply  to  the  case  where  the  jus  alienum  is  kept  secret  from  the  person  to 
whom  the  oath  is  made? — It  will  apply  even  where  the  third  party  is,  when  making  the 
oath,  unaware  of  the  right  of  the  other  ; but  he  will  not  be  bound  to  limit  Ins  oath  until  he 
discovers  the  right  of  the  other  as  having  existed  previously  to  his  oath.  For  instance,  if  a 
person  sw'car  to  give  a considerable  sum  of  money  to  another,  thinking,  at  the  time,  that  he 
was  equal  to  meeting  all  his  debts ; — if  he  discovers  afterwards  that  before  he  made  that  oath  his 
]irnperty  was  not  equal  to  meeting  all  his  debts,  he  would  be  then  bound,  in  the  first  place, 
to  pay  ids  lawful  debts,  and  would  not  be  bound  to  give  the  money  which  he  prondsed  to 
the  other,  though  he  swore  it,  because  he  corrld  not  do  it  justly,  he  could  not  do  it  udtli- 
out  violating  a tluty  to  his  creditors,  and  injuring  the  prior  right  which  they  possessed. 

154.  Suppose  the  case  of  a party  taking  an  oath,  knowing  the  restriction  in  the  right  of 
the  third  person,  which  is  kept  secret  from  the  person  to  whom  the  oath  is  taken  ? — In  that 
case,  the  party  making  the  oath  to  another  who  accepts  it,  and  accejits  it  in  ignorance  of  the 
]>re-existing  right  of  the  party  making  that  oath,  is  bound  to  the  person  to  whom  he  makes 
it,  not  by  rirtuc  of  the  oath,  for  Ids  oath  is  in  that  respect  restricted,  but  by  ^■irtue  of  the 
obligation  of  fidelity,  because  he  practises  a grievous  deceit,  which  he  is  bound  to  repair. 

155.  You  would  consider  it  false  and  contrary  to  morality  to  take  an  oath  when  a pei'sou 
•was  so  circumstanced? — I would  look  upon  it  as  contrary  to  truth,  and,  in  many  instances, 
contraiy  to  justice.  It  might  be  contrary  to  justice,  because  it  might  pretend  to  confer  a 
right  oil  the  other  party,  in  order  to  acquire  some  consideration  in  return,  to  which  conside- 
ration, in  the  circumstances,  no  title  would  exist. 
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156.,  It  would  be  fusin  in  itself  to  pretend  to  subject  j^ourself  to  an  obligation  when  you 
were  fully  aware  that  you  wore  not  capable  of  entering  into  it  by  reason  of  any  incapacity 
at  the  time? — Yes. 

157.  Can  yon  illustrate  the  obligation  towards  another  which  cannot  be  -\-iolated  by  an 
oath,  by  any  reference  to  the  relation  of  parent  and  child? — -v'ery  apt  illustration  occurs 
in  the  Dook  of  Numbers,  30th  chajster.  It  is  this  ; a father  lias  the  right  of  irritatino-  the 
vows  or  oaths  made  by  his  unmarried  daughter,  as  long  as  she  is  living  in  the  houscTwith 
him,  provided  that  he  dissent  as  soon  as  he  comes  to  a laiowledge  of -her  liavino-  made  the 
oath  or  vow.  In  like  manner,  a husband  is  entitled  to  in-itate  the  vows  or  oaths  made  by 
his  wife,  jirovided  that  he  does  not  consent  to  them  as  soon  as  the  fact  comes  to  his  know- 
ledge that  she  has  made  such  vows  or  oaths.  So  that  the  condition  for  the  oblitration  of 
an  oath  or  -vow  expressed  by  the  words  salvo  jure  alieno  is  set  forth  most  clearly  iiTtlie  law 
framed  by  God  liimself  for  Iii.s  chosen  people. 

• 158.  With  reference  to  the  oath  of  allegiance.  Supposing  tb.e  oath  of  allecriaiice  taken, 
and  a subsequent  oath,  whicli  w'ould  be  inconsistent  with  tlie  oatli  of  nllcgiaiice,  but  in  no 
way  wrong,  taken,  how'  would  the  principle  that  you  have  mentioned  apply  to  such  a case  ? 
—If  a subsequent  oath  be  taken,  valid  in  every  other  resjiect,  except  tliat  it  is  at  variance 
with  tlie  previous  oath  of  allegiance,  that  oath  is  imulid,  because  it  is  not  salvo  jure  uUerius 
— ^it  is,  in  a word,  de  re  iilicUu. 

159.  Suppose  the  oath  of  allegiance  not  taken,  but  the  ordinary  duty  of  alloyiaiicc  exist- 
ing, and  an  oath  biken,  in  every  resjjcct  valid,  but  inconsistent  with  the  duty  of  al!e<riancc, 
liow  would  the  jn'incijilc  ajiply  there ! — The  same  would  be  e.vactlv  true,  because  tho  taking 
of  the  oath  of  aliegimice  docs  not  introduce  the  right.  The  right  is  su))po.scd  to  be  jire- 
oxisting ; so  that,  independently  of  the  oath  of  allegiance,  an  oath  valid  in  every  other 
respect,  except  tliat  it  w^as  opposed  to  allegiance,  would  be,  on  that  account,  iimilid. 

160.  Because  it  did  not  save  tlie  right  of  the  monarch? Yes. 

161.  Does  that  apply  as  well  to  a raonai’ch  out  of  the  communion  of  the  Chnrcli  of  Rome 
as  within  it  ? — Yes. 

162.  And  as  much  to  the  Queen  of  this  country  as  if  she  were  a Roman  Catholic? -It 

applies  quite  as  fully,  because  the  obligation  of  allegiance  to  her  Majesty  is  quite  as  obliga- 
tory as  to  any  Roman  Catholic  sovereign.  ° 

163.  In  page  145  tlicre  were  three  se^'cral  cases  given  in  which  vows  may  be  dispensed 
with.  How'  is  the  passage  lieadcd?— “ Justm  causm  dispensandi  a votis.” 

164.  Is  that  in  reference  at  all  to  oaths  ?— Oaths  are  of  two  kinds,  assertory  and  promis- 
sory ; and  tlie  promissory  oaths  are  of  two  kinds— they  tu-e  either  made  to  another  man  or 
made  to  God  alone.  The  latter  kind  of  oaths  alone  are,  as  the  theologians  sav,  “ aiquiparata” 
with  vows.  This  is  distinctly  stated  in  Bailly,  tome  2 (Dublin,  1829),  page  121.  He  says 
“lor  it  is  manifest  that  oaths  made  to  God  alone  can  be  commuted  or  relaxed  by  dispen- 
sation by  a lawful  superior;  for,  in  tins  respect,  oaths  and  vows  ‘ mquiparantur’  are  regarded 
as  tlio  same.”  It  appears,  hence,  that  the  only  oaths  that  can  he  dispensed  with  on  the  same 
titles  as  vows  would  bo  oatlis  that  ditier  very  little  from  vows— namely,  those  oaths  ra'ade  to 
God  alone ; but  any  oath  that  involves  the  right  of  another,  as  is  distinctly  stated  in  the 
same  volume  of  Bailly,  page  122,  cannot  he  dispensed  with.  Oaths  made  to  another  party, 
m his  favour,  and  accepted  by  the  other  ]iarty,  cannot  be  dispensed  with  by  any  human 
autlioiity  without  the  consent  of  him  in  whose  fiivour  thej^  have  been  made.  There  arc 
four  exceptions  given,  but  they  arise  from  some  imperfection  in  the  oath  itself. 

165.  Are  those  any  of  the  cases  comprised  in  page  145  ?— Certainly  not;  there  is  no  con- 
nexion between  them. 

166.  Is  there  any  power  in  the  Church  to  dispense  with  the  oath  of  allegiance  ?— There  is 
no  jiowcr  in  the  Church  to  dispense  with  the  oath  of  allegiance ; it  is  to  a third  party,  and 
confirming  an  obligation  arising  from  the  natural  law. 

167.  Arc  you  aware  of  any  regulation  at  Mayiiooth  by  wliicli  no  student  is  allowed  to 
read  the  Scriptures,  under  jiain  of  its  being  a reserved  case,  until  he  becomes  a divinity 
student  ?--So  fru’  from  that  being  the  case,  the  students  of  the  junior  classes  are  obliged,  on 
t\yo  days  in  the  week — on  ‘Wednesday's  and  Saturdays — to  meet  in  a class  called  the  Bible 
Class,  and  to  explain  there,  to  the  Vice-President,  ]-)ortions  of  the  Old  Testament,  'flicy  arc, 
moreover,  all  provided  with  Bibles  from  the  very  day  of  their  enti'ance.  The  Bible  is  one 
ot  the  books  they  are  bound  to  procure. 

168.  If  any  such  impression  exists  as  has  been  just  referred  to,  it  is  cntirelv  without  foun- 
dation ? — It  is. 

169.  By  a reserved  case  w'ould  he  understood  such  a sin  ns  none  but  a bi.shop  could 
orgiv^  None  but  a bishop,  or  some  j'erson  sharing  the  ejiiscopal  jurisdiction — us  the 
Vicar-Gcneral — or  a person  deputed  by  them. 

170.  Perhaps  you  will  state  w'hat  you  understand  to  be  the  leading  distinction  between  the 
Ultramontane  party  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  those  who  differ  from  them,  and 
who  iiave  often  been  called  the  Gallican  ]>arty? — The  genei-al  characteristics  of  those  two 
classes  of  oimnons  are,  that  in  mattere  of  free  discussion',  relating  to  Pajial  power  and  iirivi- 
Jeges,  the  Ultramontane  supports  the  part  of  the  Pope,  the  Galli'can  is  against  him.  I liave 
Saul,  matters  of_free  discussion,  for  in  matters  of  doctrine  or  necessary  discipline  tliore  is  no 
tUversity ; the  Gallican  is  a sound  Roman  Catholic,  in  every  respect  as  sound  as  tlie  Ultm- 
montane.  This  is  certain ; no  theologian  can  be  ignorant  of  it ; and  the  jicrson  wlio  jiroposes 

le  opinion  in  a different  light  misunderstands  or  misrepresents  them  both.  Yet,  seldom,  if 
TUi'!’  Presented  to  the  jmblic  in  this  light.  Journalists  arc  every  day  introducing 

lamontanism  and  Gallicaiiism  into  their  ai'ticles,  and  in  most  instances  they  might  as 
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truly  and  as  aptly  introduce  the  Salic  law.  Some  of  them  put  forward  doctrines  plainly  at 
variance  with  Catholic  faith,  and  call  them  Gallicanism,  simply  because  they  ai’e  opposed  to 
some  Papal  prerogative,  forgetting  that  the  Gallican  is  a most  steadfast  supporter  of  the 
Pope.  Others,  again,  parade  Ultramontane  opinions  as  Catholic  faith ; and,  lest  tliis  should 
not  sufficiently  tax  the  belief  and  the  obedience  of  the  faithfd,  they  make  Ultramontanism 
include  pretensions  that  no  educated  supporter  of  the  opinion,  even  the  most  extreme,  ever 
dreamed  of  asserting.  The  I'eal  points  at  issue  between  Ulti’amontane  and  Gallican  theolo- 
gians are,  the  Pope%  infallibility ; the  relative  superiority  of  the  Pwe  or  a general  council ; 
the  immediate  source  of  episcopal  jurisdiction ; the  power  of  the  Pope  to  interfere  in  the 
temporals  of  kings  or  states ; and  the  question  whether  pontifical  laws  bind,  witliout  being 
accepted  in  the  particular  countries,  by  the  veiy  fact  of  their  having  been  promulgated  at 
Rome.  All  these  points  are  not,  however,  insisted  on  by  either  pai-ty  with  the  same  tenacity 
with  which  they  were  originally  defended.  More  matm-e  and  cool  discussion,  and  even 
changes  in  circumstances,  have  brought  about  a partial  compromise  in  some  of  them.  We 
find  PeiTone,  a living  author,  a decided  Ultramontane,  stating,  that  the  Pope’s  infallibility  is 
scarcely  a practical  question,  since  the  condition  required  by  the  Gallican,  namely,  that  the 
consent  of  the  Church  be  obtained  to  the  Papal  announcement  before  it  becomes  infallible, 
is  always  obtained  before  the  rrltimate  decision  of  the  Holy  See  is  issued  (tom.  ii.,  Paris 
edition,  1019).  The  same  witer  omits  entirely  the  question  of  the  Pope's  temporal  power; 
and  oven  those  who  do  assert  this  claim  have  become  in  modern  times  less  confident  of  their 
position.  Again,  let  the  Ultramontsvne  teach  as  decretorially  as  he  can,  the  speculative  truth 
of  the  proposition  that  Papal  laws  bind  cveryAvhere  without  acceptance,  de  jure,  he  cannot 
deny  that  particular  countries  are  not  affected  by  certain  pontifical  laws,  de  facto.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  extremeness  of  the  Gallican  opinions  also  has  been  moderated,  hlost  theo- 
logians will  now  admit,  that  the  question  of  superior  power  between  the  Pope  and  a general 
council,  for  a normal  state  of  the  Chmrch,  involves  an  impossible  hypothesis,  as  ordinarily 
no  council  could  be  general  without  the  Pope;  and  makes  an  unnatural  opposition,  namely, 
between  the  members  and  their  head.  Nor,  finally,  could  the  question,  whether  bishops 
derive  their  jurisdiction  from  Clmist,  or  have  It  from  the  Pope,  as  the  channel  of  all  jurisdic- 
tion, be  looked  on  at  present  as  anything  more  than  a speculative  doubt,  though  the  Gallican 
view  was,  at  one  time,  made  practical  in  one  of  its  consectaries._  See  “ Carriere  de  Matri- 
monio,”  vol.  ii.,  page  291,  w'hcrc  he  states  that  the  opinion  that  bishops  liad.yKre  divino,  tlie 

gower  to  dispense  in  impediments  of  matrimony,  was  at  one  time  more  common,  and  was 
■ccly  acted  upon  by  bishops.  No  one,  I imagine,  w’ould  now  assert,  that  for  such  a question 
it  mattered  anything  whether  the  jurisdiction  was  from  the  Pope  or  not,  since  this  much 
must  be  admitted,  that  whatever  jurisdiction  bishops  possess,  or  however  they  acq^uire  it,  it 
is  subjected  to  the  jm-isdiction  of  the  Pope.  However,  the  speculative  opposition  of  the 
opinions  is  ncaidy  as  great  as  ever ; and  even  in  some  minor  points,  or  consectaries  of  the 
leading  questions,  very  practical  differences  still  subsist. 

171.  Are  the  Commissioners  to  understand  that  the  difference  between  the  Ultramontanes 
and  the  Cisalpines  relates  not  to  the  power  of  the  Church,  but  to  the  power  which  the  Pope 
has  in  the  Church  with  regard  to  matters  generally? — No,  that  would  scarcely  express  it; 
there  is  no  difference  as  to  the  Pope  having  the  first  and  supreme  authority  and  jui-isdiction, 
entitling  him  to  the  subjection  and  obedience  of  the  whole  Church — there  is  no  diftcrence  as 
to  that.  To  exemplify  the  matter:  A bishop  need  not  accept  as  a matter  of  faith,  requiring 
the  assent  of  his  mind,  a doctrine  declared  by  the  Pope  “ ex  catliedra or  what  has  been 
issired  as  a matter  of  necessary  discipline,  he  need  not  accept  as  a matter  of  necesmry  dis- 
cipline, in  consequence  of  the  Gallican  opinion;  hut  if  the  Pope  command  him  to  accept 
them  he  must  accept  them  as  a matter  of  obedience,  because  the  Pope  is  his  sitpreme  ruler, 
to  whom  he  must  render  obedience  in  all  things  lawful.  A certain  quota  of  power  is  there- 
fore recognised  in  the  Pope  by  both  parties ; the  difference  is,  as  to  other  additional  power 
or  prerogati\'es. 

172.  He  can  overrule  action  as  the  administrator  of  discipline  where  he  does  not  overrule 
opinion  by  exercising  a jiuisdiction  over  faith? — Yes. 

173.  You  say  that  although  a bishop  may  dissent  from  the  propriety  of  Avhat  the  Pope 
directs  in  matter's  of  faith,  he  is  still  bound  in  matters  of  discipline  to  obey? — He  is  not 
bound  to  accept  the  Pope’s  definition  as  an  article  of  ffith,  but  he  must  obey  the  Pope’s 
command  as  a matter  of  discipline. 

174.  But  if  the  Pope  declai’es  a matter  of  faith  or  a matter  of  morals,  he  is  not  bound  to 
accept  and  assent  to  Avhat  the  Pope  so  declares  unless  it  is  accepted  by  the  universal  Church? 

He  is  not  bound  to  believe  it — to  give  it  the  assent  of  his  intellect. 

175.  Is  the  Pope’s  supreme  power  limited  to  matters  of  discipline? — ^No,  but  it  is  a matter 
of  necessai’y  disciidine  to  obey  the  Pope  even  in  things  doubtful.  Thus,  if  the  Pope  prescribes 
a thing  ap);ertaining  to  his  department,  that  is  either  good  or  indifferent  in  its  nature,  the 
bishops  and  the  faithful  are  bound  to  adopt  it;  but  if  we  could  suppose  him  to  prescribe  any 
thing  in  itself  bad,  or  injtrrious  in  the  circumstances  of  the  community,  neither  bishop  nor 
faithful  can  bo  then  bound  to  obey  him ; for  instance,  if  he  prescribed  the  withholding  of 
allegiance  from  a lawful  sovereign.  Thus,  the  Pope’s  power  in  cases  in  which  it  is  not  of 
itself  supremo,  %vill,  in  some  circumstances,  be  enforced  through  discipline.  Bi\t  the  supreme 
power  is  not  limited  to  discipline. 

176.  Supposing  an  order  were  issued  by  the  Pope  that  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastics  should 
not  act  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  and  that  the  laity  should  not  send  their  children  thither, 
the  ecclesiastics  woirld  be  bound  to  obey,  but  the  laity  would  not? — ^Ecclesiastics  would  be 
bound  to  abstain  from  any  communication  with  those  Colleges,  because  them  mterests  not 
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being  involved  in  them,  the  matter  enjoined  would  be  in  their  respect  indifferent.  The 
laity,  on  the  contrary,  finding  the  thing  commanded  not  only  injmious  to  their  interests,  but 
morally  iim)ossible  to  observe  in  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  would  not  be  obliged  to 
abstain.  They  might,  moreover,  most  reasonably  presume,  that  if  his  holiness  understood 
their  condition  aright,  he  would  be  very  far  from  imposuig  on  them  so  inconvenient  an 
obligatioji. 

177.  Has  it  not  been  stated  that  the  Ultramontane  canonists  liave  abandoned  even  the 
indirect  tempoml  power  of  the  Pope  ? — ^What  has  been  stated  I believe  to  be  this,  that  very 
few  now  vindicate  temporal  power  to  the  Pope,  and  that  no  one  at  present  defends  it  on  the 
title  on  which  it  was  vindicated  to  him  formerly,  and  wliich  ajjpeared  to  be  the  only  defen- 
sible title  on  which  it  could  be  supported,  namely,  the  clause  at  one  time  inserted  in  the  oath 
taken  by  monarchs  at  their  installation,  which  seemed  to  make  tlie  allegiance  of  their  subjects 
to  them  conditional  on  their  own  loyalty  to  the  Holy  See. 

178.  If  this  indirect  power  is  not  rested  upon  the  same  titles  as  before,  upon  what  title  is 
it  rested  ? — The  only  title  on  which  any  person  at  present  could  claim  for  the  Pope  temporal 
power  would  be  this,  that  temporal  and  spiritual  interests  may  clash ; and  in  such  event  the 
temporal  interests  being  inferior,  should  give  way  before  the  spiritual  ones  opposed  to  them. 
And  thus  tlie  Pope,  as  spiritual  head  of  the  Church,  though  possessing  no  dh’ect  temporal 
power,  may,  by  virtue  of  his  right  to  enforce  sphitual  considerations,  acq^uire  a control  over 
temporal  concerns. 

179.  Is  that  doctrine  entertained  and  taught  at  Maynootli? — There  is  no  such  doctrine 
as  that  entertained  or  taught  at  Slajmooth. 

180.  Of  that  you  speak  confidently? — Yes,  confidently;  nor  do  I think  it  is  taught  in  any 
theological  school  at  the  present  day;  it  is  mainly  sustained  by  some  waiters,  who  aa-c  not 
theologians,  the  most  distinguished  of  whom  is  Le  Maistre. 

181.  In  what  year  did  you  enter  Maynooth  College? — In  1842. 

182.  In  what  year  did  you  enter  upon  the  study  of  theology? — In  September,  1844. 

183.  At  the  period  of  your  theological  course,  was  it  the  custom  to  enter  upon  the  study 
of  the  treatise  T)e  Mairimovio  in  the  first  year  of  theology? — It  did  occur  sometimes  in 
the  rotation  of  the  subjects  divided  between  the  tluree  years.  However,  when  the  treatise 
De  Matrimonio  was  i-ead  in  the  first  or  second  year’s  divinity,  the  portions  of  it  read  were 
those  that  related  to  the  contract,  and  to  the  ordinary  impediments,  omitting  one  impedi- 
ment which  it  was  not  thought  advisable  to  introduce  to  young  persons,  until  they  should 
have  approached  the  termination  of  the  course.  That,  and  also  some  other  portions,  to  which 
the  same  reason  applied,  were  always  deferred  to  the  end  of  the  third  yeai’’s  divinity. 
Indeed,  I may  say,  that  generally  the  stiadents  were  referred  to  theii’  ovm  private  study,  at 
the  end  of  their  course,  on  these  subjects.  I never  knew  them  to  he  taught  publicly  in 
class. 

184.  Are  you  aware  whether  that  was  pi’eviously  the  usage  of  the  College? — I am  confi- 
dent tliat  the  usage  I speak  of  previiilod  generally  in  the  College  before  my  time  as  a student, 
and  I know  it  has  prevailed  since.  There  was  always  great  deKcacy  about  introducing 
certain  portions  of  the  ti’eatisc  Dc  Matrimonio  to  young  men  before  they  had  embi’aced 
holy  ordei*s. 

185.  flow  far  back  does  your  knowledge  of  Maynooth  extend? — To  the  year  1842. 

186.  Have  you  ever  known  this  subject  treated  with  levity? — ^Never. 

187.  Or  amongst  the  students  ? — Never ; it  is  never  spoken  of  at  all  amongst  the  students. 

188.  Who  was  the  lecturer  upon  it  in  your  time? — The  professors  were  Dr.  O’Reilly, 
Dr.  Murray,  and  Mr.  Crolly. 

189.  Who  taught  in  the  course  in  wliich  that  subject  was  read  by  you? — I i-ead  the 
matrimony  treatise  under  Mr.  Crolly,  I read  it  in  my  second  year’s  divinity,  and  these 
matters  were  not  at  all  entered  into.  I remember  we  liid  not  read  at  all  the  impediment  of 
which  I have  already  spoken ; it  was  never  read  in  our  class. 

190.  How  was  it  dealt  with;  were  you  directed  to  read  it  yourself,  or  to  postpone  it  to  a 
future  period? — Yes;  to  read  it  at  a future  period,  should  we  find  it  necessary. 

191.  You  were  a Dmiboyne  student,  were  you  not? — No;  I would  probably  liave  obtained 
a place  on  the  Dunhoync  Establishment,  but  the  wants  of  the  diocese  to  wliich  I belong, 
which  were  very  great  at  that  time,  the  summer  of  1847,  obliged  my  ordinary  to  call  me  out 
on  the  mission. 

192.  That  portion  of  the  impediments,  which  might  be  in  any  manner  objectionable  to  be 
read  by  tlie  younger  students  was  postponed'? — Yes;  and  a fact,  whicli  I will  now  mention, 
must  make  it  eUdent  to  the  Commissioners  how  anxious  the  professors  have  been  to  avoid 
treating  of  such  matters,  except  to  those  to  whom  it  became  professionally«ecessary.  Wlien 
the  ti-eatise  J)e  Matrimonio  was  about  being  read,  tlie  professors  usually  advised  all  those 
whom  they  did  not  tliink  likely  to  bo  promoted  ultimately  to  orders,  to  leave  the  house  at 
once,  and  on  such  occasions  studente  v'avering  in  their  intention,  or  uncertain  of  promotion, 
have  frequently  complied  with  that  advice. 

[ The  Witness  withdrew.'] 
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Gth  October,  1853. 

The  Rev.  Laurence  Gillie,  exaininecl.* 

1.  Wiiat  do  you  hoM  in  the  College  of  Majniooth? — The  Professorship  of  Saa’od 
Scripture  and  Hebrew. 

2.  Will  you  state  what  has  been  the  course  of  your  education  ? — I received  a considerable 
part  of  iny  early  education  in  Dublin.  I then  entered  the  Diocesan  Seminary  at  Navan, 
where  I spent  nearly  two  yeai-.s.  I passed  then  to  the  College  of  Jlaynooth,  andimmediately 
on  entering,  joined  the  class  of  Moral  Philosophy.  After  completing  the  ordinary  course  of 
philoso]>hical  and  theological  studies — which  at  that  time  extended  over  fi^-e  years — I was 
elected  to  the  Dnnhovnc  Kstablishineiit,  and  remained  upon  it  two  years  and  some  months. 

3.  You  were  then  elected  to  your  present  professorship,  were  you  not? — No ; I was  then 
elected  to  the  chair  of  Natural  ancl  Moral  PhiIoso]-)hy  in  the  Irish  College  at  Paris.  I 
rennained  professor  in  that  College  for  more  than  tliree  years;  I then  obtained  the  profes- 
sorship I now  hold. 

4.  By  concursus? — No ; there  was  no  concursus  upon  my  appointment;  for  although  the 
vacancy  was  notified  and  a concursus  proclaimed  in  the  usual  way,  I was  the  only  candidate. 
I Avas,  hoAvever,  sulycctcd  to  a pirblic  examination  in  Avhat  would  have  been  the  matter  for 
the  concursus. 

5.  What  is  the  way  in  which  you  generally  deal  Avith  students  in  regard  to  the  study  of 
the  Sacred  Scrijrtures?  Do  you  begin  with  the  beginning  of  the  Scriptures,  and  go  on  page 
by  page,  or  systematically? — 1 begin  with  the  beginning  of  one  of  the  books,  and  proceed 
cfiapter  by  chapter. 

G.  Are” you  able  to  get  far  through  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  course  of  the  year? — The 
cycle  is  three  yeai-s.  During  those  three  years  are  read  the  principal  part  of  the  Gospels  of 
St.  Matthew  and  St.  .John,  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  the  Epistle  of  St.  James,  and  some  other 
of  the  Catholic  E])istles,  together  Avith  a portion  of  the  Book  of  Genesis.  This  forms  the 
matter  for  catechetical  instruction.  Then,  in  my  prelections,  besides  c|uestions  connected 
Avith  the  canon  of  Scripture,  and  the  like,  I treat  particularly  of  the  history  and  contents,  &c. 
f)f  the  different  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  Avhatevcr  special  difficulties  occur  in  each. 
From  the  manner  in  Avhich  we  deal  Avith  the  Scripture  text,  dAvelling  upon  every  sentence 
andevciy  word,  leaving  no  single  difficulty  of  any  kind  untouched,  and  from  the  limited 
time  allotted  to  the  Scripture  Class — but  tAvo  hours  and  a-half  Aveekly — it  Avould  be  impossible 
to  go  over  more  of  the  text  than  avo  do. 

7.  Do  you  think  that  course  is  the  best  to  pursue  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  that  class  ? 
— I think”  it  the  only  course  by  wliich  students  can  obtain  a complcto  and  thorough  knoAA'- 
Icdgc  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

8.  Is  that  a mode  Avhich  you  have  adopted  at  your  OAAm  discretion,  or  is  it  one  Avhich  isi 
prescribed  by  the  rules  of  the  College?—!  cannot  say  Avhether  this  course  is  made  binding 
upon  me  by  any  rule  of  the  College,  but  it  is  the  course  Avhich  has  been  folloAved  from  the 
earliest  times. 

9.  That  is  the  course  adopted  in  most  other  colleges,  is  it  not? — Yes;  to  the  best  of  my 
belief,  in  all  other  colleges. 

10.  Is  there  any  thing  Avhich  makes  it  requisite  in  the  College  course  that  each  Divinity 
Btndeiit  shall  have  gone  through  the  Holy  Scriptures? — Each  Divinity  Student  must  read 
tluring  his  last  three  Divinity  years  those  portions  of  the  Scripture  Avhicli  I have  mentioned; 
he  is  also  hound  to  ansAver  at  the  general  examinations  in  tliose  general  expositions  of  the 
Old  Testiuncnt  Scriptures  AA'hicdi  1 Iiua'c  just  alluded  to  as  forming  the  matter  of  some  of  my 
lectures.  • Besides  this,  in  the  DiA-ijiity  Classes  arc  discussed  all  the  texts  of  both  the  NeAv  and 
Old  Testament  Avhich  bear  upon  any  point  of  doctrine. 

11.  So  that  they  Avould  he  r.atnrally  led  to  refer  to  the  original  for  the  purpose  of  verify- 
ing the  texts? — Certainly;  and  not  merely  to  verify  the  texts,  but  to  discoA'er  their  true 
meaning  from  the  context,  'i'hcy  could  not  fully  develop  the  passage  Avithoirt  such  reference. 

12.  Thevarc  at  perfect  liberty  to  read  the  Sacred  Scripture  as  a devotional  book,  are  they 
]iot? — Yes,  certainly;  they  arc  exhorted  to  do  so. 

13.  Do  von  think  that  in  the  College  of  Maynooth,  there  is  as  good  a coume  of  Sacred 
Scripture  as  the  time  Avill  admit  of? — 1 am  perfectly  convinced  of  it. 

14.  In  fact  !us  good  as  in  any  ecclesiastical  college? — As  good  as  in  any,  and  better  than 
in  most. 

If).  How  long  Avere  you  professor  in  the  Irish  College  in  Paris? — For  three  years  and 
three  months. 

IG.  Arc  you  ac'quainted  Avith  the  studies  pursued  at  St.  Sulpico? — But  slightly. 

17.  What  are  the  numbers  in  the  Irish  College  at  Paris;  are  they  very  numerous? — There 
arc  eighty-three  free  places  at  present;  the  number  of  students  aA-eragc  from  ninety  to 
■ninety-five. 

18.  What  munber  pass  out  of  it  annually : Avhat  is  the  length  of  the  course? — The  complete 
course  there  is  six  years. 

19.  Do  they  come  in  at  an  earlier  age. there  than  in  Maynooth? — The  aA’erage  age  is,  I 
should  say,  about  the  same. 

20.  IlaA-e  they  there  to  do  in  six  years,  Avhat  is  done  at  Maynooth  in  eight  years? — Yes. 

* Jlr.  Gillie  (lid  not  live  to  correct  liis  evidence,  Avliicli  Avas  held  over  during  liis  long  illness,  in  expectation  of 
liis  recovery,  and  accordingly  appears  out  cf  its  proper  pl.ace.  It  is  the  gtner.al  feeling  of  tlie  College  that  Ills 
early  death  deprived  tlie  institution  of  a teacher  of  great  promise. 
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21.  Is  the  same  system  pursued  there,  that  of  each  year  being  devoted  to  a separate  branch 
of  study,  so  that  the  students  pass  successively  from  one  study  to  another  •\\-ithout  cari*ying 
on  two  or  three  branches  of  study  at  the  same  time  ? — Yes ; as  fir  as  the  principal  branches 
of  stuebes  are  concerned,  but  then  tliere  arc  collateral  branches  which  are  pursued  at  the  same 
time  with  the  others.  Thus,  together  with  chissics  and  philosophy,  they  study  the  English 
and  French  languages;  during  the  divinity  leal's  they  read  Scripture,  history,  &c.,  just  as 
students  of  Maynooth  College  do.  They  pass  from  year  to  year  through  the  ditterent 
primary  branches  of  study  which  compose  their  course.  • 

22.  Are  they  pretty  much  the  same  books  which  are  employed  at  the  Irish  College  as  at 
Jlaynooth? — Pi'ettymuch  the  same. 

23.  The  same  class-boolcs? — In  the  Humanity  Class,  they  read  very  nearly  the  same 
classical  authors  as  are  read  in  the  Humanity  Class  at  IMaynooth.  They  do  not,  however, 
read  the  higher  authors  ivhich  students  of  our  Rhetoric  Class  read.  In  moral  ]ihilosopIiy 
Boulder  has  been  the  class-hook  used  for  some  years.  Wlien  teaching  natural  philosophy  in 
that  College,  I found  the  prescribed  class-book  quite  useless  for  my  purpose,  and.  used  instead 
my  own  written  lectures.  In  the  Diidnity  Classes,  Bailly  was  formerly  the  text-book  for 
dogmatic  as  well  as  moral  theology ; since  the  condemnation,  at  Rome,  of  that  author,  tliey 
have  adojited  another,  and  not  the  same  as  that  adopted  at  hlaynooth.  In  Canon  Law  the 
same  ti-eatise  is  used  as  at  Jlaynooth.  In  addition  to  those  class-books,  the  students  consult 
some  of  those  used  by  Maynooth  students ; when  I say  some,  I don’t  mean  to  say  they  reject 
any,  but  merely  that  their  reading  is  much  less  extensive  in  general,  than  that  of  the  students 
of  Maimooth  College. 

24.  From  your  observation,  should  you  say  that  the  Irish  students  in  Paris  were  of  a 

cUfferent  class  of  society  from  those  at  hlaynooth  ? No ; very  much  the  same. 

25.  Would  it  he  desirable  that  the  profassors  should  write  class-l)ooks  for  their  students? 
— It  would  be  very  desirable  that  the  professors  of  theology  should  do  so. 

26.  Would  it  not  be  rather  too  heavy  a task  for  the'^professor  of  Sacred  Scriptiu-c? — 
Rather  heavy  for  a young  professor. 

27.  Do  you  think  that  liaving  in  view  the  wilting  of  a class-book  at  a future  period  would 
ill  the  meantime  impede  or  assist  a professor  in  his  lectures  ? — I think  the  lectures  of  a pro- 
fessor who  has  such  an  object  in  view,  and  directs  his  course  of  reading  and  study  towards 
the  carrying  out  of  tliis  intention,  must  naturally  be  exiiectcd  to  be,  cceleris  paribus,  more 
solid  and  learned,  and  every  way  more  valuable  than-  those  of  a professor  who  reads  and 
studies  merely  for  the  course  of  lectures  he  is  delivering.  With  regard  to  the  actual  writing 
of  class-books  by  the  professors  of  theology,  I think  such  an  undertaking  would  bo  much 
too  laborious,  while  the  present  system  of  two  theological  lectures  of  an  hour  cacli  is  con- 
tinued. If  the  system  were  changed,  so  as  to  permit  of  each  divinity  professor  giving  but 
one  lecture  a-day  to  two  classes  united,  then  these  professors  would  have  ample  time  to  write 
class-books ; and  the  writing  of  these  books  would,  I am  convinced,  so  far  from  impeding 
them,  very  much  assist  them  in  their  lectures. 

28.  Do  you  find  the  Scripture  Class  so  largo  as  to  be  ijiconvenicnt? — The  only  incon- 
venience I find  to  aiise  fr’om  the  large  number  is,  that  I am  able  to  interrogate  each  student 
hut  once  during  the  academical  year. 

2f).  Would  not  the  same  objection  apply  if  you  enlarged  the  theological  classes,  which  you 
would  do  by  the  an-angement  you  have  just  proposed  ? — No.  Iji  the  first  place  the  Theolo- 
gical Class  would  not  he  neai'ly  so  large  as  the  Scri2)tnre  Class,  as  the  Sorijiture  Class  contains 
three  of  the  ordinary  divinity  classes,  while  each  of  the  contemjilated  classes  would  confeiin 
but  two.  Then  again,  each  professor  of  theology  would  lecture  four  or  five  times  v'eekly,’ 
whilst  tlie  Scrijiture  Class  is  licld  but  twice  a-week.  Besides,  if  the  e.xaminations  were  made 
more  trying  tests  than  they  ai’o  of  the  jiroficiency  of  a student,  they  would  more  than  nialce 
up  for  the  fewness  of  the  calls  during  the  year.  For  this  it  would  he  sufficient  to  increase 
the  time  allotted  to  each  student,  and  to  have  a properly  constituted  court  of  examiners  for 
the  examination  of  each  class. 

80.  Wliat  is  your  opinion  with  regard  to  the  number  of  examinations  in  a year?  Would 
It  he  desimble  to  have  them  iiicj-oased  to  four  or  three  from  two  ? — I cannot  give  a deliberate 
oimiion  upon  that  point  just  now.  I do  not  see  that  any  advantage  would  arise  from  such 
a change. 

31.  Would  it  not  remove  the  inconvenience  arising  from  being  unable  to  make  so  many 
calls  during  the  year? — Of  course  it  would;  hut  I think  it  would  give  rise  to  others  not  less 
serious.  Four  examinations  during  tlie  roar,  together  with  time  allowed  to  prepare  for 
each,  and  a short  recess  after,  would  take  up  a good  deal  of  time,  and  tliis  time  should  he 
deducted^  from  the  time  actually  devoted  to  class  lectures.  My  iiresent  opinion  is,  that  the 
inconvenience  we  speak  of  would  be  sufficiently,  and  much  better  remedied,  by  two  exami- 
nations properly  conducted. 

32.  Can  you  suggest  any  cure  for  the  inconvenience  you  have  mentioned,  the  likelihood 
of  a student  forgetting  his  Greek  before  he  came  to  be  taught  the  Bible  by  you? — Yes;  in 
one  of  my  ivi-itten  answers  I sjioke  of  the  expediency  of  obliging  a certain  portion  of  the- 
divinity  students  to  study  the  Greek  text  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 

33.  How  would  you  fix  on  the  proportion? — I would  fix  it  by  making  attendance  on  a 
class  of  Biblical  Greek  a necessary  qualification  for  the  Dunboyne  Estiibli^iment. 

, 34.  That  would  operate  upon  a considerable  number,  would  it  not? — Yes,  directly  on 
twenty-five  or  thirty,  and  indirectly  on  more  in  each  divinity  class. 

35.  Would  it  not  be  desirable  that  they  should  be-  able  to  road  the  Greek  Fathers,  or  to 
refer  to  them  occasionally? — Decidedly. 

- 36.  Do  you  think  it  is  doubtful  in  the' third  year  of  a divinity  student  whetlier  he  will  he 
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elected  to  the  Dunhoyne  Establishment  or  not.  In  other  -words,  do  they  not  know  who  -will 
reach  the  Dunhoyne  Establishment  at  an  early  period? — ^They  may  form  a tolerably  feir 
opinion  at  the  end  of  the  third  divinity  year.  The  -way  in  which  the  matter  stands  is  this: 
All  students  who  liave  got  two  distinctions  dm'ing  their  divinity  course  are  understood  to 
be  absolutely  eligible  to  the  Dunhoyne  Establishment.  Vacant  places  are,  caiteris  parihus, 
given  to  the  most  distinguished  of  eadi  class.  If  2>laces  were  secured  to  the  most  distinguished 
students,  then  it  might  be  known,  at  an  early  stage  in  a student’s  course,  whether  he  -would 
reach  the  Dunhoyne  Establishment.  But  this  is  far  from  being  the  case.  In  tlie  first  place, 
on  account  of  the  present,  and  I think  very  unwise  arrangement,  of  dividing  the  twenty 
Dunhoyne  scholai-ships  between  the  four  pro-vinces,  the  most  brilliant  student  in  the  class  is 
often  excluded  from  it,  whilst  one  who  has  barely  worked  out  liis  two  distinctions  is  pro- 
moted to  it.  Again,  any  misconduct  may  deprive  a distinguished  student  of  promotion,  and 
leave  the  place  open  to  an  inferior  one.  Then,  again,  the  wants  of  his  diocese  may  oblige  a 
student  to  leave  the  College,  and  enter  upon  liis  missionary  career,  the  moment  his  ordinary 
course  is  completed,  or  oven  before ; the  place  ho  would  have  got  is  then  left  to  others  to 
compete  for.  The  fact  is,  that  in  the  second,  and  even  in  the  tliird  di-vinity  year,  every  stu- 
dent who  has  gotten,  or  expects  to  get,  two  distinctions,  has  a chance  more  or  less  remote  of 
reacliing  the  Dunhoyne  Establishment ; and  as  this  is  the  only  prize  of  any  value  held  out 
by  the  College,  the  cliance  of  obtaining  it  is  too  important  to  be  forfeited  by  the  neglect  of 
the  necessary  qualifications. 

37.  Will  you  state  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  your  class? — The  course  I pursue  is  tliis:  I 
devote  the  Saturday  lecture  and  two-tliirds  of  the  Wednesday’s  lectui-e  to  catechetical  instruc- 
tion, that  is,  instructions  delivered  in  a catechetical  form  upon  the  text  of  the  Sacred  Scriptui’es. 

38.  Upon  the  Old  or  the  New  Testament? — Chiefly  upon  the  New  Testament.  A portion 
of  the  Book  of  Genesis  is  the  only  part  of  the  Old  Testament  lectured  upon  in  tliis  way.  I 
call  in  succession  four  students,  chosen  from  amongst  those  who  have  not  been  called  before. 
I set  each  in  his  turn  to  interpret  a portion  of  the  matter  appointed  on  the  preceding  class- 
day  Should  there  be  any  discrepancy  between  the  Vulgate  and  tlie  Greek  text,  or  other 
versions,  or  different  readings  in  any  of  these,  we  discuss  the  more  important  difierences,  and 
fix  upon  wliat  appears  more  probable.  We  ascertain  the  sense  of  the  passage  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Church,  when  the  meaning  is  determined  by  it,  by  examining  closely  the  passage 
itself,  and  the  context,  by  the  authority  of  the  Fathere,  and  the  differeut  commentators : in 
a word,  we  apply  all  available  means.  If  the  passage  be  of  any  importance,  and  admit  of 
many  senses,  I require  the  piincipal  opinions,  and  the  arguments  by  which  they  are  sup- 
ported, and  endeavour  to  select  the  most  probable.  When  we  meet  a text  tliat  hears  upon 
any  point  of  doctrine,  or  establishes  any  important  moral  principle,  we  take  care  to  develop 
tlie  text,  and  the  doctrine  contained  in  it,  more  fully  than  usual.  During  these  interro- 
gatories I constantly  throw  in  whatever  observations  I deem  necessary  or  useful.  Tliis  is 
the  general  course.  During  tlie  last  half  liour  on  Wednesday  I speak  myself,  -without 
interrogating.  I take  up  some  general  Scriptui-al  question,  and  deliver  a lecture,  or  a series 
of  lectures  upon  it,  as  the  case  may  he. 

39.  Any  tiling  like  an  exposition  or  a sermon  ? — ^Not  at  all.  I will  best  explain  the 
matter  by  illustration.  My  lectures  at  present  are  upon  tlie  nature  and  extent  of  inspira- 
tion, and  by  what  line  of  argument  can  the  inspii*ation  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  be  proved. 
I intend  to  pass,  afterwards,  to  the  Canon;  and  then,  if  I have  time,  I mean  to  treat  of  the 
comparative  value  of  the  Vulgate  as  a version,  and  of  the  precise  extent  to  wliich  the  autho- 
rity conferred  upon  it  by  the  Church  reaches.  The  matter  of  this  half-hour  lecture  will  he, 
of  course,  different  for  the  next  three  years. 

40.  You  stated  tliat  you  use  in  class  the  Vulgate  edition  of  the  Scriptures? — Yes. 

41.  Both  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  ? — Yes. 

42.  Reference  is  constantly  made  to  the  original  text.  Would  it  be  to  the  Hebrew  text 
of  the  whole  Scriptures  ? — To  the  Hebrew,  ivliere  it  is  the  original  text. 

43.  Do  you  over  refer  to  the  Sejituagint  translation? — Yes,  to  the  different  versions 
generally. 

44.  In  fact,  do  you  always  refer  to  the  Greek  text,  or  on  -what  occasions  do  you  refer  to 
the  Greek  text? — Whenever  I find  the  Greek  text  materially  different  from  our  Vulgate 
reading,  or  where  a passage,  obscure  in  the  Vulgate,  is  cleared  u])  by  reference  to  the 
Greek  text. 

45.  Ill  point  of  fact,  are  the  students  in  your  class  well  acquainted  with  the  Greek  version 
of  the  New  Testament  ? — They  arc  generally  acquainted  so  far  with  the  Greek  text  as  to 
point  out  tlie  discrepancies  I have  alluded  to,  and  to  clear  up  difficulties  by  the  assistance  of 
the  Greek  text'. 

46.  Arc  all  your  class  capable  of  tliat? — Students  of  very  poor  abilities  are  not;  tlieotbei-s 
are  not  so  capable  as  I could  wish.  It  is  for  tliis  reason  that  I propose  tliat  a considerable 
portion  of  tlie  class  should  study  the  Greek  text  deeply  and  attentively. 

47.  Are  there  any  classes  in  which  the  Greek  text  is  read? — I am  not  aware  whether  it 
is  read  in  the  class  of  Humanity  or  not.  It  is  certainly  not  read  in  any  othei'. 

48.  There  arc  some  works  which  you  have  mentioned  as  works  in  general  use  among  the 
students.  Wliat  is  the  work  of  Cornelius  a Lapide  ? — ^It  is  a commentary  on  the  entire 
Scrii^tiire,  except  the  Psalms  and  Job,  in  ten  volumes,  folio. 

49.  There  is  Estius? — His  principal  work  on  the  Scriptures  is,  a complete  and  very 
excellent  commentary  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  and  the  Catholic  Epistles. 

50.  The  work  of  Maldonatus,  also? — The  work  of  Maldonatus,  which  I allude  to,  is  a 
comnientaiy  upon  the  four  Gospels. 

51  The  work  of  Jansenius,  what  is  that? — There  are  t-wo  autlioi's  of  that  name;  one, 
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Jansenius,  bishop  of  Ypres,  -wrote,  amongst  other  treatises  on  the  Scriptui'es,  a short  literal  October,  1833. 

commentary  on  the  four  Gospels ; the  other  Jansenius  was  bishop  of  Ghent ; his  -work  is  a 

voluminous  and  very  valuable  commentary  on  a concordia  evangelical  arranged  by  liimself.  „ 

52.  Do  you  refer  to  both  works? — ^Yes. 

53.  And  to  the  work  of  Estius? — His  commentaiy  on  the  Epistles  is  commonly  road  by 
the  students. 

54.  What  is  the  work  of  Bernardine  de  Pequigny? — It  is  called  “ Triples  Expositio 
Epistolarum  Sti.  Pauli.”  He  gives  an  analysis  of  each  chapter,  a paraphrase  of  the  text, 
and  a short  but  pithy  commentary.  It  is  an  excellent  book  for  students. 

55.  What  treatise  of  Mauduit  do  you  use  ? — Principally  his  analysis  of  the  Gospels,  and  of 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul ; a short  commentary,  accompanied  by  lengthened  dissertations  on 
the  principal  passages. 

56.  What  is  the  work  of  Calmet? — It  is  a commentary  on  the  Bible,  -with  dissertations, 
published  originally  in  French,  in  twenty-three  volumes  quarto.  It  was  afterwai-ds  trans- 
lated into  Latin,  by  Mansi. 

57.  Is  it  upon  the  Old  Testament  as  well  as  the  New? — Upon  all  the  books  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments. 

58.  Bonfrerius? — He  is  the  author  of  a learned  work  on  the  'Prolegomena.  Ho  also 
■wrote  a highly  esteemed  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch;  also  commcntai-ics  on  other  books 
of  Scriptui-e,  some  of  which  have  not  been  printed. 

59.  What  -wi-iters  do  you  chiefly  refer  to  on  the  prolegomena? — My  instructions  on  the 
prolegomena  of  Scripture  arc  delivered  in  the  form  of  set  lectures.  "l  do  not  follow  any 
writers  in  particular,  but  when  I find  any  thing  particularly  useful  to  the  students  in  any 
writer,  or  a remarkable  opinion  held,  I refer  to  the  author,  and  quote  his  statement.* 

60.  Would  it  be  advisable  to  have  an  examination  at  the  commencement  of  the  year, 
after  the  return  of  the  students? — It  would  not;  it  would  be  much  too  hard  upon  the 
students  to  oblige  them  to  such  an  cxamiiiation.  Their  vacations  should  then  be  spent  in  study. 

61.  It  appears  that  your  class  is  principally  composed  of  Dunboyne  students? — The 
Hebrew  Class  is. 

62.  Are  they  all  required  to  study  Hebrew  ? — If  a Dunboyne  student  has  not  read  Hebrew  study  of  Hebrew  by 
durhig  his  ordinary  course,  he  must  read  it  for  two  years  in  my  class.  If  he  has  read  Hebrew  Dunboyne  students, 
for  one  year,  he  is  bound  to  give  one  year’s  attendance  during  his  Dunboyne  course. 

63.  Is  a knowledge  of  Hebrew  requisite  as  a preliminary  step  to  the  Dunboyne  Estab- 
lishment?— No. 

64.  In  which  case  the  attendance  upon  your  lectures  is  compulsory? — Yes,  in  the  case  of 
Dunboyne  students  who  have  not  read  two  years  in  the  Hebrew  Class. 

65.  Are  there  any  students  who  pursire  the  study  of  the  learned  languages  in  private 
reading,  as  a matter  of  literary  accomplishment,  irrespective  of  what  is  required  for  the  duties 
of  their  class? — I know  that,  during  my  student  course,  some  did  pursue  this  study;  I have 
no  means  of  judging  whether  there  be  any  at  present  who  do  so. 

66.  At  Maynooth,  do  aary  of  the  students  pursue  private  studies  of  theu’  own? ^When  I 

was  a student,  some  did ; whether  they  do  so  now  I cannot  say. 

67.  You  are  awai’e  of  the  provision  made  in  the  Statutes,  requii'ing  that  the  Dunbo}Tie 
students  should  take  some  part  in  assisting  the  professors  in  instructing  the  pupils? — Yes. 

68.  That  provision  of  the  Statutes  is  not  complied  with  ? — It  is,  in  tliis  way : when  a jn’o- 
fessor  is  unable,  from  sickness  or  other  causes,  to  attend  his  class,  he  appoints  a Dunboyne 
student  to  take  his  }fl<ice.  Wlien  I was  a Dunboyne  student  I was  almost  constantly  lectur- 
ing in  the  classes.  The  Statute  rule  is  carried  out  only  so  far. 

69.  The  Statute  pro-vides  two  things — first,  what  you  have  mentioned,  and  secondly,  tliat 

they  are  at  all  times  to  question  the  pupils  concerning  the  subject  to  be  discussed? Yes. 

The  second  pro-vision  is  not  carried  out. 

70.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  that  provision  of  the  Statutes  might  be  put  into  effect  with 
advantage  to  the  Dunboyne  students  ? — I think  it  might ; I do  not  think  it  advisable,  how- 
ever, that  a Dunboyne  student  should  continue  to  discharge  the  duties  of  lecturer  during 
the  entire  of  his  three  years’  course,  for  he  would  in  that  case  derive  no  benefit  from  the 
course  of  studies  pursued  on  the  Dunboyne  Establishment.  I am  of  opinion  that  lectureships 
nught  be  with  advantage  established,  tenable  for  one  year  only. 

71.  Do  ^you  think  that  they  might  be  employed  in  assisting  any  of  the  junior  classes  in 
the  acquisition  of  langiiagos  ? — I would  not  say  that  they  could  be  effectively  employed  under 

system.  If  there  were  a new  an-angement  by  which  the  students  would  be 
obliged  to  retain  and  improve  their  knowledge  of  the  languages,  then  they  might. 

other  words,  you  do  not  think  the  Dunboyne  students  are  competent? — I do  not 
+l!^  • f competent  to  give  lectiu’es  in  the  languages,  and  at  the  same  time  to  attend  to 
their  theological  studies.  Were  they  to  give  their  whole  time  to  the  employment  of  lecturing 
mnguages,  I do  not  think  they  would  all  be  found  incapable. 

73.  Do  you  think  it  very  important  that  there  should  be  every  encouragement  given  to 
raising  up  a class  of  men  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland,  distinguished  for  learning 
^ general  ability? — I think  it  of  the  very  greatest  importance.  The  Dunboyne 

"^^74  was  instituted  for  that  purpose. 

-^0  yori  think  it  is  of  importance  that  the  professors  should  be  called  in  more  upon  all 
occasions  of  change  in  the  College  regulations  ? — I tliink  so. 


Provision  of  Statutes 
as  to  employment  of 
Dunboyne  students 
in  teaching. 


above  are  mentioned  as  being  in  common  use  among  the  students  in  their  private 
/ . y are  not  set  doivu  as  being  exclusively  referred  to  by  the  professor  in  his  lectures. 
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75.  Is  it  possible  now,  according  to  the  practice,  that  a regulation  might  be  made  afFecting 
the  studies  of  .the  College,  without  tlie  professors’  previous  knowledge  of  the  intention  to 
l)ropose  such  a change  ?— There  could  be  no  such  change  effected  by  any  authority  in  the 
College. 

. 7fi.  By  the  Trustees,  I mean? — I think  it  i>ossib!e. 

77.  The  Trustees,  at  their  meetings,  arc  not  of  necessity  hrought  into  contact  with  the  pro- 
fessors individually? — Not  necessarily.  When  the  Board  is  held  in  the  College,  the  Trustees 
generally  lodge  in  the  College,  and  dine  at  the  professors’  table,  but  when  the  Board  is' held 
in  Dublin,  the  Trustees  have  iio  necessary  intercourse  with  the  professors. 

• 78.  Tliey  are  not  brought  officially  into  connexion  with  them  in  the  other  case  ? — They 

arc  never  brought  officially  into  coimexion  witli  tiie  professors,  except  when  a case  occurs 
that  renders  it  necessary. 

70.  They  are  not  asked  whetlier  they  Ivavc  suggestions  to  make  ? — No. 

80.  Arc  you  frequently  called  in  at  the  Enti’ance  Examinations  ? — Yes;  I frequently  attend 
them.  The  usual  course  is,  that  the  President  announces  at  breakfast  tliat  there  is  a student 
to  he  examined  during  the  day,  then  any  professor  who  wishes  attends. 

81.  Three  are  bound  to  attend,  arc  theynot? — Tliree  form  a quorum. 

82.  There  is  no  obligation  upon  you  to  attend? — The  Statutes  impose  no  obligation. 

83.  Do  yon  think  it  desirable  to  give  alittle  more  solemnity  to  the  admis.sion  of  a student? 

! I thinlc  so.  At  present,  although  there  is  frequently  a considerable  number  of  examiners 

in  attendance,  tlioi-c  are  sometimes  very  few — sonietiiiies  but  three. 

84.  Is  there  any  great  entrance  day,  in  fact? — Yes;  the  25th  of  August,  and  the  days 
following. 

85.  The  great  majority  enter  then? — Yes;  I should  think  about  eighty  entered  attlielast 
general  exuininatioiis. 

86.  Are  they  examined  at  set  hours  in  the  day? — Yes;  there  are  sessions  held  at  fixed 
hours  during  the  <hiy. 

87.  Are  the  entrance  candidates  all  examined  during  the  entire  of  the  session? — But  one 
candidate  is  examined  at  a time. 

88.  In  the  presence  of  the  others? — No;  they  are  called  in  one  by  one. 

89.  He  is  disposed  of,  and  has  no  more  ti-oublc? — No  more. 

90.  Wonhl  it  he  better  to  have  them  all  called  in,  passing  the  questions  from  one  to 
.another? — I do  not  see  just  now  that  that  would  be  an  improvement. 

91.  Li  inoiitioning  the  books  to  which  you  have  referred  in  your  lectures,  Menochiusand 
others,  you  do  not  consider  yourself  bound  by  any  of  the  opinions  expressed  in  these  books? 
--No. 

92.  Is  there  any  class-book  in  the  house? — IMeiiochius,  I understand,  is  the  class-book 
authorized  by  tlic  Board,  but  I have  no  certain  knowledge  of  the  fiict. 

93.  You  do  not  hold  yourself  bound  by  tbe  observations  or  the  interpretations  to  be  found 
in  any  one  particular  commentator? — No;  I am  bound  to  hold  and  teach  Catholic  doctrine, 
hut  I ain  not  bound  by  the  opinions  of  any  person. 

94.  Ill  reference  to  the  College  at  Paris,  arc  all  the  students  educated  there  intended  for 
the  Irish  Church? — All  who  aspire  to  the  priesthood  are  intended  for  the  Irish  Church 
exclusively.  It  is  possible  that  students  may  enjoy  burses,  and  pursue  their  studies  in  that 
College,  with  the  expressed  iiitontion  of  not  ontoving  upon  the  ecclesiastical  state.  There  were 
two  or  three  cases  of  that  kind  whilst  I was  professor  there. 

95.  From  your  experience  as  a student  at  Maynooth,  do  you  conceive  tliat  the  profcssor.s 
ever  considered  it  a part  of  their  duty  to  interfere  v ith  the  care  or  eoiiduct  of  the  students 
out  of  tlicir  class? — No  ; if  they  saw  any  gi-oss  violation  of  a rule,  they  might,  perhaps, 
interfere,  but  they  do  not  consider  it  as  part  of  their  business. 

96.  Tlicrefore  the  intercourse  between  the  students  and  professors  is  very  slight,  except 
in  their  classes? — Very  slight,  indeed;  it  scarcely  exists  at  all. 

97.  That  is  a matter  which  is  considered  to  belong  entirely  to  the  deans,  the  President, 
and  the  Vice-President,  is  it  not? — ^Yes. 

98.  Will  you  briefly  state,  from  your  experience  as  a student,  having,  in  fact,  received 
lectures  for  seven  year.s  in  theology,  and  as  a lecturer,  what  doctrine  is  taught  at  Maynooth 
resiiectiiig  the  civil  and  temporal  power  of  the  Pope  a2id  the  Church? — The  doctrine  taught 
is,  that  neither  the  Pope  nor  the  Church  has  any  teinjioral  ])ower  whatsoever,  jure  dmno. 

99.  And  that  under  no  apparent  advantage  to  the  Clmrc-h  would  no  temporal  interference 
be  permitted? — No;  under  none  would  the  exercise  of  any  temporal  ]iower  be  tolerated. 

100.  In  matter’s  where  the  temporal  interests  of  the  Cliurch  arc  indirectly  involved,  is  it 
taught  that  a priest  has  the  power  to  interfere  with  the  laity  authoritatively? — No;  he  can, 
by  moral  guidance,  that  is,  by  explaining  to  them  what  they  should  do,  and  so  on,  but  he 
has  no  authoritative  influence  whatsoever  in  matters  temporal. 

101.  Is  it  taught  that  a layman,  wlio,  on  such  an  occasion,  even  ciToneously  differs  with 
his  priest,  and  acts  according  to  his  own  judgment,  is  perfectly  free  from  sin? — Certainly. 

102.  If  any  departure  from  these  views  should  appear  in  the  conduct  of  individuals,  would 
that  arise  from  any  thing  taught  in  the  course  of  instruction  at  Maynooth? — Certainly  not; 
so  fiu.’  as  the  instruction  given  there  is  conceracd,  it  is  entirely  against  such  a proceeding. 

103.  Then  such  a course  of  conduct  would  proceed  from  something  connected  with  tbe 
feelings  of  the  individuals  themselves,  or  from  some  influence  extrinsic  of  the  College  alto- 
gether?— Yes. 

104.  There  is  no  examination  at  the  entrance  course,  into  the  proficiency  of  the  persons 
Entering  in  English,  is  there  ? — ^No. 
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105  They  are  not  tried  by  composition,  or  by  translation  in  m-iting? — No.. 

106.  Ai*e  you  aware  tliat  some  of  the  students  entering  are  not  as  proficient  in  English  as 

is  desirable? — I tliink  so.  ... 

107.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  make  composition  in  Englisli  a test  at 
entrance? — ^Verymuchso. 

108.  You  wish  that  the  improvement  in  a preliniinaiy  knowledge  of  the  English  language, 
should  be  made,  rather  by  raising  the  stiindard  of  instruction  received  by  the  students  before 
they  come  to  Maynooth,  than  that  time  should  be  occupied  in  communicating  sucli  instruc- 
tion when  they  enter  hlaynooth? — Yes;  but  I would  not  exclude  such  instimction  from 
Maynooth. 

109.  If  there  was  a more  strict  preliminary  examination  in  an  English  course  it  would 
prepare  them  better  for  their  subsequent  instruction,  A^-ould  it  not? — Yes. 

110.  Would  it  be  desirable  that  a library  should  be  formed  for  the  junior  students,  of  the 
best  English  works  ? — Yes. 

111.  There  is  no  library  to  which  they  can  have  recoui’se  now? — I do  not  know,  now; 
when  I was  a student  there  ^vas  a very  s&xnty  library,  to  which  the  students  were  allowed 
access  on  every  rainy  Wednesday,  when  there  were  no  walks. 

112.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  such  a library  should  be  established,  and  the  students 
allowed  to  read  the  books  belonging  to  it  in  their  rooms;  a lending  library? — I am  notju’e- 
pared  to  give  an  opinion  upon  tliat;  I have  not  reflected  upon  it,  but  I think  that  a library 
should  be  established  for  them,  whether  it  be  a lending  library  or  not. 

[ The  Witness  withdrew^ 


ANSWERS  OP  THEOLOGICAL  PROFESSORS  TO  QUESTIONS  IN  PAPER  K. 

Answers  of  the  Rev.  John  O’Hanlon,  d.d.,  Prefect  of  the  Dunboyne  Establishment, 
and  librarian,  to  the  Questions  in  Paper  K. 

1.  What  doctrine  is  taught  by  you  on  the  sub;ect  of  an  oath  pledged  to,  or  a contract 
made  with  a heretic  by  a Roman  Catholic;  whether  it  is  of  equal  validity  and  equal  obli- 
gation with  an  oath  pledged  to,  or  a contract  made  with  a Roman  Catholic  in  the  same 
matter  ? 

The  doctrine  taught  by  me,  is  that  an  oath  pledged  to.  or  a contract  made  with  a 
heretic  by  a Roman  Catholic,  is  of  equal  validity  and  of  equal  obligation  with  an  oath 
pledged  to,  or  a contract  made  with  a Jloraan  Catholic  in  the  same  matter. 

2.  Whetlxer  the  doctrine  is  still  tauglit  in  Maynooth  College,  which  is  found  in  a note 
appended  to  the  evidence  of  Rev.  Dr.  Slevin,  in  the  Apnendix  to  the  Eighth  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Enquiry,  p.  222,  to  wit : — The  spiritual  compulsion  of 
which  the  Pope  speaks,  and  the  physical  coercion  employed  by  the  laws  in  some  countries 
against  heretics,  both  regard  a state  of  things  when  one  or  more  would  attempt  to  intro- 
duce here.ty,  and  form  a sect  in  a purely  Catholic  country.  This  appears  evidently  from 
the  Pope’s  words  quoted  above  (in  liis  Bull  ‘Ad  tuas  manus,’  dated  August  8,  1748,  and 
addressed  to  the  Primate,  Archbishops,  and  Bishops  of  Poland),  in  which  he  distinctly 
states,  that  compulsion  of  any  sort  cannot  he  employed,  wlien  they  are  tolerated  by  the 
laws.  It  is  not  fair,  therefore,  to  wrest  a law,  or  an  observation,  that  regards  only  heretics 
who  are  disturbers  nf  social  order,  and  endeavour  to  apply  it  to  Protestants  incorporated 
into  a nation,  or  forming  a sect  tolerated  by  the  laws?” 

The  doctrine  expressed  m the  extract  from  Dr.  Slevin’s  evidence  is  partly  correct,  and 
so  far,  it  is  still  taught  in  ilayuooth;  it  is  partly  incorrect,  and  so  far,  it  has  never  been  taught 
in  Maynooth,  or  in  any  other  Catholic  College.  Dr.  Slevin  correctly  teaches,  that  the  laws 
which  employed  physical  coercion  against  heretics,  never  applied  to  such  as  wore  incorpo- 
rated into  a nation  or  tolerated  by  the  State.  He  is  also  correct  in  stating,  that  the  Church 
does  not.  in  jxoint  of  fact,  compel  such  heretics,  even  by  spiritual  punishments,  to  embrace 
tlio  Catholic  faith.  But  Dr.  Slevin  is  wrong  in  asserting,  as  he  plainly  docs,  that  the 
Church  does  not  possess  the  absolute  power  to  compel  by  spiritual  moans,  every  descrip- 
tion of  heretics,  to  return  to  the  communion  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  lie  is  wrong  in 
imputing  this  assertion  to  Benedict  XIV.  The  utmost  he  is  warranted  to  infer  from  Bene- 
dict XIV.  is,  that,  consistently  with  a received  and  established  usage,  heretic.s  tolerated  by 
the  State  cannot,  even  by  spiritual  penalties,  be  compelled  to  profess  the  Catholic  faith. 
Benedict  XIV.  has  nevei'  affirmed  that  the  Church  was  absolutely  tied  down  to  this 
usage. 

3.  What  is  the  doctrine  taught  in  Maynooth  upon  the  question,  whether  the  Pope  can 
decide  as  to  tiie  right  or  duty  of  revolt  against  the  civil  power,  so  as  to  bind  the  consciences 
of  Roman  Catholics  ? 

_ The  doctrine  taught  in  Maynooth  is  that  the  Pope  has  no  authority  to  decide  as  to  the 
right  or  duty  of  revolt  against  the  civil  power  of  these  realms,  so  as  to  bind  the  consciences 
of  Roman  Catholics. 

4.  Do  you  teach,  or  how  do  you  deal  with  those  chapters  in  the  course  of  moral  theology, 
which  treat  of  the  duties  of  the  married  state  ? What  is  the  class-book  or  house  treatise 
in  use  in  Slaynooth  College  on  these  subjects  ? 

1.  In  teaching  those  chapters  in  the  course  of  moral  theology,  which  regard  the  duties  of 
the  married  state,  I have  invariably  confined  the  attention  of  the  students  to  a few  leading 
principles,  of  which,  I deemed,  the  knowledge  to  be  absolutely  necessary  for  the  purpose 
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of  enaljling  them  to  understand  other  important  portions  of  the  class-book,  and  to  discharge 
thoir  duties  hereafter  on  the  mission  : and  if  I have  any  scruple  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
I performed  my  duty  in  this  particular,  it  arises  from  a fear  that  1 liave  done  little  more 
than  indicate  the  sources  from  which  they  might,  when  they  become  priests,  derive  such 
information  as  the  due  performance  of  their  sacred  functions  may  require.  The  apprehen- 
sions entertained  by  some  individuals,  that  even  general  instructions  on  such  subjects  must 
noce.ssarily  contribute  to  demoralise  our  students,  are  utterly  groundless.  Abstracting  alto- 
gether from  the  unanswerable  argument  which  might  be  deduced  from  the  Divine  institution 
of  confession,  to  prove  the  necessity  and  consequently  the  lawfulness  of  imparting  such 
instructions  to  candidates  for  the  priesthood,  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  excessive  presumption, 
to  decry  and  condemn,  as  having  a direct  and  necessary  tendency  to  corrupt  the  human 
lieai't,  a practice  not  peculiar  to  Maynooth,  but  common  to  all  the  Catholic  Ecclesiastical 
Colleges  throughout  the  universe,  and  sanctioned,  recommended,  and  enforced  by  multitudes 
of  men  of  the  most  eminent  piety  and  sanctity.  Instructions  on  the  duties  of  the  married 
state  would,  no  doubt,  prove  dangerous  and  fatal  to  the  virtue  of  those  who  should  receive 
them  without  reasonable  cause,  or  from  improper  motives,  or  who  should  neglect  to  take 
the  precautions  wliich  religion  prescribes.  But  experience  proves,  that  they  are  attended 
with  no  bad  result  to  those  who,  like  our  students,  are  compelled  to  seek  them,  by  a neces- 
sity arising  from  the  very  nature  of  the  sacred  ministry — who,  like  our  students,  receive  them 
for  a legitimate,  important,  and  beneficial  purpose,  and  who,  like  our  students,  are  taught  to 
strengthen  and  fortify,  by  prayer  and  other  pious  exercises,  their  natural  inhrmity,  and  to 
regard  and  abhor,  as  a soul-destroying  sin,  any  wilful  or  deliberate  complacency  in  an  im- 
pure thought.  “ Omnia  miindis  munda.” 

2.  The  class-book  on  those  subjects,  is  Scavini’s  Treatise  on  Marriage. 

0.  In  Tvhat  manner  do  the  professor.?,  who  lecture  in  dogmatic  theology,  execute  the 
provision  of  the  Statutes,  c.  5,  s.  3 ; — •*  Let  the  Professor  of  Dogmatic  Theology  strenuously 
exert  himself  to  impress  on  his  class,  that  the  allegiance  which  they  owe  to  the  Royal 
Majesty  cannot  be  relaxed  or  annulled  by  any  power  orairthority  whatsoever?  In  what 
way  is  this  doctrine  specifically  inculcated  ? 

The  Professors  of  Theology,  when  it  becomes  their  duty  to  explain  either  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  Pope's  power,  as  laid  down  in  the  treatise  of  the  Church,  or  the  obliga- 
tions of  subjects,  as  specified  in  the  treatise  on  laws,  never,  to  ray  knowledge,  fail  to  impress 
deejdy  on  the  raiiuls  of  the  students,  that  no  ecclesiastical  power  on  earth  can  relax  or 
annul  the  allegiance  which  they  owe  to  the  Royal  Majesty.  1 must  add,  however,  that  for 
all  practical  purposes,  with  the  sole  exception  of  that  of  complying  with  the  provision  of  the 
statutes,  the  inculcation  of  this  truth  by  the  Professors  of  Theology,  is  a most  superfluous 
task.  For,  1 am  pursuaded  that  there  is  not  a single  student  in  Maynooth  who  requires 
the  insti  action  of  his  professor  to  be  convinced  of  the  absolute  indispensability  of  the 
duty  of  allegiance. 

6.  In  what  manner  arc  the  provisions  of  the  Statute,  c.  5,  s.  2,  carried  into  effect: — 
“ Let  the  course  of  theology  for  the  year  be  arranged  at  a previous  deliberation  by  the 
President,  Vice-President,  Theological  Professors,  Counsel  being  previously  entered  into, 
soil,  the  heads  of  sacred  science  to  be  explained,  the  authors  to  be  used,  the  books  to 
be  consulted  ; but  if  the  jivofcssor  shall,  by  his  own  industry,  have  compiled  any  portion  of 
tliis  couiNO  of  instruction,  wo  order  that  such  should  be  submitted  to  the  same  Council,  and 
a decision  be  waited  for  ? ” Is  it  the  practice  for  the  professors  to  submit  treatises  of  their 
own  compilation  to  such  a Council,  and  how  is  the  decision  given  ? Are  there  any 
house  treatises  in  moral  as  in  dogmatic  theology  ? and  if  not,  why  not  ? 

1.  Tho  provisions  of  the  Statute,  chap.  5,  see.  2,  arc  not  cai'ried  into  effect. 

2.  It  is  not  the  practice  for  the  professors,  to  submit  treatises  of  their  own  composition  . 
to  the  Council. 

3.  There  are  house  ti'oatisos  in  moral  as  well  as  in  dogmatic  theology. 

7.  In  wluit  manner  are  the  provisions  of  the  Statute,  c.  0,  s.  4,  carried  into  effect: — 

“ All  the  masters  being  convened  by  the  President,  and  the  Council  being  unanimous,  let 
tablets  be  drawn  up,  setting  forth  the  subject  matter  and  order  of  instruction,  the  authors 
required  and  adapted  to  tho  several  classes;  and  let  those  tablets,  unless  changed  by  the 
Trustees,  servo  as  received  formularies  ? ” Is  it  the  practice  for  the  authors  required  and 
adapted  to  the  several  classes  to  be  submitted  to  the  Council  of  the  President  and 
masters,  and  their  unanimous  approval  to  be  taken  before  the  tablets  are  drawn  up  and 
adopted  as  fonmilarie.s  ? 

The  provisions  of  the  Statute,  chap.  5.  sec.  4,  arc  not  carried  into  eficct.  The  disuse 
into  which  the  aforesaid  Statutes  have  fallen,  may,  1 think,  in  a great  degree  be  attributed 
to  a regulation  of  the  Trustees  in  tiio  year  1 836,  by  which  the  several  treatises  to  be  read 
during  each  year  of  the  theological  course  were  determined  and  prescribed. 

8.  In  what  maimer  do  the  professors  mingle  with  the  students  out  of  lecture  ? Do  they 
exercise  any  formal  authority  over  them  ? In  what  mode  are  they  enabled  to  secure  that 
tlieir  pupils  shall  be  modest  and  docile  ? Have  they  any  opportunities  of  directing  their 
conduct  by  their  example  in  the  refectory,  the  prayer-halls,  the  public  walks,  and  during 
the  hours  of  recreation?  and  if  not,  might  such  opportunities  be  offered  with  advantage 
to  tho  students,  and  without  inconvenience  to  the  professors? 

1.  The  professors  do  not  usually  mingle  with  the  students  out  of  lecture. 

2.  Out  of  lecture  they  exercise  no  fovm.al  authority  over  them. 

3.  Counsel  and  reprimand  are  tho  only  proximate  means  they  have  for  securing  the 
modesty  and  docility  of  their  pupils.  If  these  means  should  prove  ineffectual,  the 
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inisconduefc  of  the  student  is  reported  to  the  President,  who  possesses  sufficiently  ample  j,  o'Hanlon, 

power  to  bring  him  to  a sense  of  his  duty.  During  the  twenty-five  years  which  I have 
spent  as  a i)rofessor  in  Maynooth,  1 have  never  had  an  occasion  .to  report  any  student  for 
the  want  of  modesty  or  docility. 

4.  TJiey  have  no  opportunities  of  directing  the  conduct  of  the  students  by  their  example 
in  the  refectory,  prayer-halls,  public  w'alks,  or  during  the  hours  of  recreation.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  deans,  exclusively,  to  associate  with  the  students  during  the  hours  of  recrea- 
tion, and  to  direct  their  conduct  in  the  refectory,  prayer-halls,  &c. 

5.  I have  doubts  whether  such  opportunities  might  be  offered  with  advantage  to  the 
students,  and  I am  of  opinion,  that  in  so  large  a community  as  that  of  Maynooth  College, 
such  a mingling  with  the  students,  as  the  question  contemplates,  would  be  attended  with 
inconvenience  to  the  professors,  who,  if  they  attend  their  classes  punctually,  and  prepare 
themselves  properly  for  their  lectures,  will  be  found  to  have  little  time  for  intercourse  with 
any  description  of  persons.  Besides,  the  Trustees  are  w’ise  and  experienced  men,  and  as 
they  have  unproved  of  the  present  system,  I should  be  unwilling,  without  very  cogent 
reasons,  to  disturb  it. 

Answers  of  the  Rev.  P.  Murray,  d.d.,  Professor  of  the  First  Class  of  Theology,  to  the  Uev.  p.  ]\[i  hiiay, 
Questions  in  Paper  K.  “ 

1.  What  doctrine  is  taught  by  you  on  the  subject  of  an  oath  pledged  to,  or  a contract  Quertio.n  T.  Ouihs 
made  with  a heretic  by  a Roman  Catholic;  whether  it  is  of  equal  validity  and  equal  obli- 

gation  with  an  oath  pledged  to,  or  a contract  made  with  a Roman  Catholic  in  the  same  others. 
matter  ? 

A.  The  doctrine  alvravs  held  and  taught  by  me  is,  that  an  oath  pledged  to,  or  a contract  Answer. 
made  with  a her*etic  or  any  other  person,  whether  baptized  or  unbaptized,  is  of  equal  validity 
and  equal  obligation  with  an  oath  ]>ledged  to,  or  a conti'act  made  with  a Roman  Catholic 
in  the  same  matter.  Moreover,  I hold  this  not  as  a private  opinion,  not  as  a doctrine  that 
appears  to  me  more  probable,  but  which  others  are  free  to  reject.  I hold  it  as  absolutely 
certain,  the  opposite  of  which  no  theologian  is  at  liberty  to  maintain.*  I know  of  no 
theologian  who  holds  the  contrary:  I do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  any  theologian  quoted 
by  any  of  our  writers  as  holding  the  contrary .f 

2.  Whether  the  doctrine  is  still  taught  in  Maynooth  College,  which  is  found  in  a note  Question  ll,  (,Vr- 
appended  to  the  evidence  of  Rev.  Dr.  Slcviii,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Eighth  Report  ot  the  "J  /'sreAcs. 
Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Enquiry  p.  22  i,  to  wit : — “ The  spiritual  compulsion  of 

which  the  Pope  speaks,  and  the  physical  coercion  employed  by  the  laws  in  some  countries 
against  heretics,  both  regard  a state  of  things  when  one  or  more  would  attempt  to  intro- 
duce heresy,  and  form  a sect  in  a purely  Catholic  country.  This  appears  evidently  trom 
the  Pope’s  words  quoted  above  (in  his  Bull  ‘Ad  tuas  mamis,’  dated  August  8,  i 748,  and 
addressed  to  the  Primate,  Archbishops,  and  Bishops  of  Poland),  in  which  be  distinctly 
states,  that  comjnilsion  of  any  sort  cannot  be  employed,  when  they  are  tolerated  by'  the 
laws.  It  is  not  fair,  therefore,  to  wrest  a law,  or  an  obseiwation,  that  regards  only  heretics 
wlio  are  disturbers  of  social  order,  and  endeavour  to  apyily  it  to  Protestants  incorporated 
into  a nation,  or  forming  a sect  tolerated  by  the  laws  ?” 

A.  Whatever  may  Lave  been  the  species  of  coercion  alluded  to  in  the  particular  case  to  Answer. 
which  the  Pope  refers,  and  whatever  therefore  may  be  the  force  of  the  argument  drawn 
from  the  Papal  constitution  by  Dr.  Slevin  in  support  of  his  general  statement, J 1 entirely 


• I take  leave  to  transcribe  the  argument  of  Recamis.  a writer  eiiiefly  iniown  to  Protestants  tlirougli  liis  Reasoninjinf  Becanus 
Analogy  of  the  Old  and  New  reRtawieHi.— “ Obligatio  pacti  seu  nmtua3  proiiiissionis  oritur  ex  triplici  virtute,  above  t'ue.stion. 
nenipe  veritatis,  fldciitatis,  et  j nstitiie.  Et  quidein  virtus  veritatis  ad  hoc  obligat,  ut  sincere  uon  fiete  promittas,  ■■ 

id  est,  lit  quod  verbo  promittis  etiam  annuo  promittas,  ne  iiieiidax  sis.  Virtus  fldolitatis  ad  hoc  obligat,  ut 
opere  pvajstes  quod  promissum  est.  ne  pertiJiis  sis.  Virtus  justitiaj  ad  lioc  oblig.at,  ut  alteri  cum  quo  pactus  es 
•tribuas  jus  suum,  quod  illi  debetur  ratione  paoii  seu  inuttiaj  promissionis,  ne  iiijustus  sou  iiijuviosus  sis.  At  has 
virtutes  teque  te  obligant,  sive  apud  Catliolieos  sive  apud  liasreticos  verseris.  Nusquam  enini  licet  inentiri, 
nusq\iam  perfidmu  esse,  nusquam  jus  alterius  vioiaru  sou  injuriaiu  faoore.  Et  sane  si  serael  conccdercs  lia:c  ideo 
licile  fieri  quia  htoretico  mentiris,  hceretico  perfidus  es,  hajretieo  injuriam  facts  j quiJni  censequenter  eoncedas 
licere  lilii  liatreticura  occiderc.  furto  res  ejiis  auferre,  odio  eum  prosequi?  Quaj  orania  absurda  sunt,  ot  diviute 
legi  repugnantia.'’ — Becanus,  Uanuale  Co.iii  oversiarum,  E.  4,  c 15. 

t Since  the  above  "'as  written,  I find,  on  throwing  my  eye  over  Dr.  Slevin's  evidence,  (which  I had  never 
read  before,)  that,  about  3(10  years  ago,  thei-e  flonrished  iu  Sjiain  a certain  bisliop  named  Simanea.  Tins  bisliop 
was  connected  in  some  way  witii  tlie  Inquisition  of  that  country,  atid  lielii,  or  seems  to  liave  iield,  or  is  staled 
to  have  liclil,  tliat  faitli  is’  not  to  be  kept  witli  iieretics.  Whether  lie  really  advanced  such  immorni  doctriite,  I 
do  not  tliink  it  wortli  while  to  exantiiio.  Dr.  vSlevin  states  that  he  was,  for  his  learning  and  merits,  successively 
promoted  to  two  bishoprics.  He  may  liave  been  a very  good  man;  for  some  good  men  have  held  very  bad  ' 
opinions.  Tliat  he  was  a zealous  inquisitor,  I am  ntit  at  all  prepared  to  question ; but  I slumld  protest 
against  being  held  responsible  for  the  pernicious  opinions  of  Bishop  Simanea  any  more  than  for  the  pernicious 
eomluct  of  Bishop  Ilatto. 

t As  the  Papal  constitution  is  expressly  referred  to  in  the  question,  1 think  it  right  to  state  my  opinion 
on  tlie  meaning  of  the  particular  passage  from  whicli  Dr.  Slevin  draws  Ills  inference ; but,  as  I do  not  think  that 
tlie  doctrine  taught  by  me  on  the  punishment  of  heretics  (wliich  is  plainiy  ivliat  the  Commissioners  wish  to  elicit) 
deiiends  on  the  interpretation  of  the  aforesaid  passage,  I state  my  opinion  in  a note. 

I have  read  attentively  the  constitution  of  Benedict  referred  to,  and  I must  frankly  confe.ss  that  I c.m 

not  determine  clearly  whether  the  coercion  spoken  of  in  it  is  of  a purely  spiritual  nature,  or  a physical  coerciou 
enforced  by  the  law  of  Poland  at  that  period. 

The  history  and  drift  of  the  constitution,  Ad  tuas  manus,  arc  briefly  as  follows.  It  appears  from  a previous  Tenor  of  Bulls, 
constitution,  Magna  nohU,  addressed  to  the  Polish  bishops  on  the  2f)th  of  .June,  1748,  tliat  aii  authentic  state- 
ment had  been  forwai-ded  to  the  Pope,  informing  him  that  certain  ecclesiastical  autliorities  in  Poland  liad,  in 
virtue  of  a supposed  licence  derived  from  the  Holy  See,  claimed  and  e.vorcised  the  right  of  dispensing  in 
certain  matrimonial  impediments,  in  favour  of  parties  not  belonging  to  the  Church.  The  Pope  immediately 
addressed  the  Polish  bishops  in  the  aforesaid  constitution,  Magna'  nuhis,  in  which,  among  other  things,  he 
informs  them  tliat  no  such  Papa!  licence  liad  been  given ; tliat  the  dispensing  jiowor  actually  conferred  regarded 
only  the  members  of  the  Roman  Catliolic  Church.  A few  weeks  later,  (August  8.)  the  same  Pope,  Benedict 
3!IV.,  addressed  a second  letter.  Ad  tuas  manus,  to  the  same  bishops,  in  the  commencement  of  which  he 
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agree  in  the  doctrine  of  that  statement,  so  far  as  1 gather  it  from  the  note  and  from 
the  course  of  the  oral  answering  to  which  the  note  was  subsequently  appended.  To 
avoid,  however,  all  ambiguity,  it  were  perhaps  better  to  explain  my  own  views  in  my 
own  way. 

The  punishment  or  coercion  to  which  a heretic  may  be  subjected  is  twofold — spiritual 
and  temporal. 

Section  1. — Spiritual  Punishment. 

By  spiritual  punishment  is  here  principally  understood  excommunication. 

I.  Excommunication  cannot  be  inflicted  except  for  a grievous  sin.  The  sin,  moreover, 
must  be  not  only  committed  by  a deliberate  internal  act  of  the  will,  but  also  manifested 
by  some  external  act — i.  e.  the  sin  must  be  both  external  and  internal. 

II.  Our  Church  has  always  looked  on  heresy  as  a most  grievous  sin,  not  only  because  it 

is,  like  every  other  mortal  sin,  a grievous  offence  against  God,  as  being  a formal  and  deli- 
berate rejection  of  his  revealed  truth  sufficiently  proposed,  but  also  because  it  is  directly 
0])posed  to,  and  utterly  destructive  of  the  virtue  of  divine  faith,  which  we  believe  to  be 
the  “ root  and  foundation  of  all  justification.”  This  is  our  fixed  and  sure  doctrine  ; and  I 
should  look  upon  myself  as  guilty  of  prevarication  if  I attempted  to  soften  it  down  or 
explain  it  away.  By  a universal  law  of  the  Church,  the  penalty  of  excommunication  is 
attached  to  the  sin  of  heresy,  and  is  incurred  ipso  facto. 

III.  But  it  must  be  the  sin  of  heresy.  To  incur  the  excommunication,  I must  be  a 

heretic  in  the  eyes  of  God,  otherwise  I do  not  incur  it.  Now,  a man  may  hold  a heretical 
doctrine  without  being  a heretic;  because,  for  the  sin  of  heresy,  it  is  absolutely  required, 
not  only  that  the  doctrine  held  be  heretical,  but  that  it  b’e  held  xvith  pertinacity . “ All 

admit,”  says  Cardinal  do  Lugo,  “ that  pertinacity  is  required  in  order  that  any  one  should 
bo  a heretic  and  be  called  such.”'*  According  to  a still  higher  authority,  the  Catechism  of 
the  Council  of  Trent,  “a  man  is  not  to  be  called  a heretic  for  having  erred  in  faith,  but 
only  when,  sotting  aside  the  authority  of  the  Church,  he  maintains  the  impious  doctrines 
with  a pertinacious  mind.”f 

IV.  In  order  that  a man  should  be  guilty  of  this  pertinacity,  three  conditions  are 
required : First,  that  the  authority  of  the  Church  should  be  sufficiently  propoised  to  him  ; 
that  is,  that  he  should  have  such  evidence,  proof,  ground  of  belief  that  the  Roman  Cathohe 
Church  is  the  true  Church,  and  has  supreme  authority  in  teaching  and  defining, 'as  shoubl 
oblige  him  to  submit  to  her  authority.!  Secondly,  that  the  actual. doctrine  or  definition 
of  the  Church  should  be  projiosed  to  him;  that  is,  that  he  should  have  sufficient  ground 
for  believing  tliat  such  or  such  doctrine  is  defined,  such  or  such  errors  condemned  by  the 
Church.^  These  two  conditions  being  supposed  ex  parte  intellecUis  (as  our  theologians 
phrase  it),  it  is  required,  thirdly,  ex  parte  voluntatis,  that  ho  deliberately  reject  the  autho- 
rity ot  the  Churcli  so  proposed  to  him,  or  deny  that  such  or  such  doctrine  is  defined,  having 
had  the  aforesaid  ground  for  knowing  that  it  is  defined,  or  simply  reject  the  doctrine  so 
defined,  or  embrace  the  error  so  condemned.  If  any  one  of  these  three  conditions  be 
wanting,  the  man  is  not  a heretic.  Hence,  if  the  authority  of  the  Church  be  sufficiently 
proposed  to  him,  or — as  in  the  case  of  a Catholic — if  he  actually  believes  in  it,  but  he  is 
ignorant  that  such  or  such  a doctrine  has  been  condemned,  he  is  not  a heretic  for  holding 

it.  Again,  if  the  fact  of  the  condemnation  has  been  sufficiently  proposed  to  him,  but  not 
the  authority  of  the  Cliurch,  he  is  not  a heretic.  Again,  if  both  the  authority  and  the 
definition  are  sufficiently  proposed,  but  he  does  not  deliberately  oppose  himself  to  either, 
he  is  not  a heretic.  If  his  ignorance  be  grievously  culpable,  he  is  guilty  of  a grievous  sin 

explicitly  mentions  tiio  fact  on  wliiuli  tiie  cninplaiBit  previously  forwarded  to  him  had  been  grounded,  namely, 
thiit  a cerhaiu  Polish  bishop  had  dispensetl  in  tho  impediment  of  affinity,  between  a Lutlieran  man  and  a 
Lutlicriin  woman,  assuming  his  riglit  to  do  so  on  tlie  ground  of  general  Papal  faculties  enjoyed  hy  hislsops 
li\  ing  at  a great  distance  fi'ora  Rome,  and  on  the  ground  of  an  old  custom  in  his  diocese,  'i  lie  bishop,  more- 
over, assigned  as  a motive  for  the  exercise  of  Ms  supposed  autliovity  in  tiiis  individual  case,  liiat  a promise 
had  been  given,  or  some  hopes  lield  out  by  the  parties,  tliat  tiioy  would  soon  embrace  tlic  Catliolic  faith, 
and  tliat  lie  (the  bishop)  liad  power  to  compel  them  to  do  so.  and  power  to  separate  them  {quoad  tkorim  eC 
mensum)  if  they  failed  to  comply  within  a given  period.  The  words  are— “Addit  etiam  [Bpiscopus]  ad  id 
faciendum  adductumfuisse  spe,  quam  ipsi  dederunt  conjuges,  quam  primura  ad  fideni  Catholicani  se  coiiversuias; 
quod  si  iiitra  debitum  tempus  minime  adimplerent,  se  ci  eos  adiyendi.  coliabitatione  prohibita.  pjtestatem  habere.’' 
Tile  Pojic  proceeds,  in  tlie  course  of  Isis  letter,  to  animadvert  on  liie  several  grounds  of  jiisiification  alleged 
by  the  bishop,  and  coming  to  the  last  point  lies.ays— “It  is  added  in  reply,  Hnaily,  that  if 'tlie  heretical  couple 
fail  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  engagement,  they  '»ill  be  puiiislied  sharply,  and  prohibited  from  cohabiting. 
Wo  arc  well  aware  of  the  distinction  tiiat  e.vists  between  an  infidel  and  a heretic;  and  that  tlie  former  can 
not  be  compelled  [coyi  ao« posse]  to  embrace  the  Catholic  faitli,  to  wliicli  lie  did  not  bind  liimself  by  baptism, 
wliilc  a heretic,  who  lias  received  haiirism,  is  in  an  opposite  position  [e  diverso  lurrctinum,  qai  jam  baptismimi 
susceiiic'].  But  we  know  not  whether  it  he  the  usage  and  custom  that  heretics  may  be  constrained  [conslrinyi 
possini]  to  profess  the  Catholiu  truth  in  those  countries  in  wliich  the  princes  allow  them  to  live  mixed  with 
Catliolics,  and  to  enjoy  tlic  same  legal  rights  and  civil  usages.” 

Now  whetlicr  tiie  Tope  speaks  of  spiritual  or  of  physical  compulsion  here,  or  of  both,  depends  on  the  question, 
wliat  sjiecies  of  compulsion  tho  bishop  spoke  of.  This  ag.ain  depends  on  the  question,  whether  tlie  civil  laws 
of  Poland  invested,  or  ratlier  wliother  this  bisliop  alleged  that  they  invested,  the  prelates  of  that  kingdom 
with  authority  to  use  physical  coercion  in  the  case  under  consideration  ; for,  most  certainly,  they  possessed 
no  such  authority  there,  or  any  where  else,  unless  so  tar  as  the  law  of  the  land  may  have  given  it  to  them. 
These  questions  I have  no  means  of  answering.  I would  regret  to  differ  from  the  opinion  of  the  able  and 
learned  Dr.  Slevin ; but  looking  to  tlie  mere  text  of  tlie  Pope's  letter,  (wliich  is  all  I have  to  guide  me),  I 
would  somowbat  incline  to  the  opinion  that  he  spoke  of  ]ih)'sical  coercion.  But,  as  I liave  already  intimated, 
whatever  inteviiretation  may  be  given  to  the  passage,  it  is  of  no  consequence  in  resolving  the  main  question. 

• ZIcFirfe,  D.  20,  n.  154.  c i 

+ “ Non  enini  ut  quisque  priraum  in  fide  peccarit,  haircticus  dicendus  est;  sed  qui  ecclesia  auctoritate  neglccta 

impias  opiniones  pertinaci  animo  tuetur.” Pars  I,  c.  10,  q.  1. 

t “ Notitia  ergo  snffleiens  [autlioritatis  eeclosiai]  est  ilia  per  quam  ita  proponitur  ecclesiai  authoritasut  obliget 
horamem  ad  credendum  et  ipsara  esse  veram  ecclesiam  et  veram  esse  doctrinam  qua:  ex  cathedra  docetur." — 
Suarez,  DeFide,  D,  19,  s.  3,  u.  14. 

§ SuAUEZ,  ibii.  Lugo,  n.  32. 
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in  hoiaing  the  heretical  doctrine;  but  he  is  not  guilty  of  the  specific  sin  of  heresy,  and,  Rev.  p.  Murray 
therefore,  does  not  incur  tlie  sentence  of  excommunication  launched  against  that  siii.*  ' i>.n. 

V.  All  baptized  persons,  whether  Catholics  or  Protestants,  who  are  guilty  of  the  sin  of  — ' 

heresy,  incur  this  excommunication ; but  here  there  are  one  nr  two  important  things  to  be 

first  place,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  all  Protestants  are  heretics.  The  Not  certain  tliat  all 
Church  has  not,  so  far  as  I know,  issued  any  definition  whatever  on  the  matter;  but  it  I’rotestmits are here- 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  common  opinion,  certainly  among  those  theologians  and  canonists 
whose  opportunities  of  observation,  from  their  residence  in  countries  more  or  less  Protest- 
ant, stamp  their  decision  with  greater  weight,  that  immense  numbers  are  not  only  free 
from  the  guilt  of  heresy,  but  even  in  a state  of  invincible,  and  therefore  inculpable  igno- 
rance,  loi  my  own  part,  I am,  after  long  and  thouglitf'ul  consideration  of  the  question,  Witness's  opinion, 
decidedly  of  opinion  that,  at  least  in  those  countrieV^vhere  Protestantism  is  the  prevailiii'r 
religion,  or  -where  it  has  been  for  several  generations  established  among  a distinct  religious 
party,  tlie  great  mass  of  Protestants  are  free  from  the  sin  of  lieresy,  and  even  in  a state  of 
invincible  ignorance.  I may  be  allowed  to  cite  a few  passages  from  some  of  the  writers 
alluded  to.  Keinenstuel,  one  of_  the  most  celebrated  — perhaps  the  most  celebrated — of  Confirmed  by  tosii. 
our  canonists,  thus  states  Ins  opinion  : — “ There  are  many  such  matet'ial  hereticst  in  the  of  eminent  Ro- 

mass  of  heretical  societies  [in  viilgo  hcereticorunx],  especially  among  those  who  do  not 
live  among  Catholics;  for  they,  being  destitute  of  true  and  sufficient  information,  and 
simply  believing  what  they  receive  as  articles  of  faith  from  their  parents  or  preachers,  do 
not  entertain  a voluntary  error  of  the  intellect  with  pertinacitv,  and,  therefore,  are  not 
heretics  {coiisequmter  Jiaretici  non  svnt].  ISay,  they  are  not  formal  lieretics,  thongli  they 
diould  know  that_  their  faith  and  opinions  are  in  many  things  opposed  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  in  the  case  w'herein  that  ignorance  arises  from  simplicitv  or  want  of  suf- 
ficient information,  or  in  the  case  wherein  they  do  not  believe  it  to  betheVue  Church  but 
rather,  from  evil,  lying,  and  false  information,  think  it  to  lie  a false  Church,  and.  on’  the 
other  hand,  believe  their  own  religion  and  Cliurch  to  he  true,  which  is  the  fact  reo-arding 
aforesaid  mass,  as  we  have  already  taught,  from  JIastrius  and  othersrin  our 
Moral  I heology.  \ So,  also,  Schmalzgmeber,  another  eminent  canonist  “ In  Gcr- 
maiiy  and  other  northern  provinces  ....  there  are  inmmierable  of  them  aramme- 
rahiles  ex  only  material  heretics.''^  So,  also,  Adam  Tanner,  a German  divine,  who 
lived  upwards  of  two  Imnclred  years  ago,  and  was  very  eminent  in  his  day  : — “ Even  among 
heretics  and  schismatics  many  simple  persons  may  be  excused  from  the  sin  of  unbelief 
inasmucli  as  they  trust  their  elders  and  pastors,  and  do  not  yet  sufficiently  see  that  they 
are  m error.  ' So  also  Patrick  Sporer.  another  celebrated  German  divine,  who  wrote 
towanls  t!ie  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  Tlie  first  class  of  material  lieretics  are 
Christians  who_(vyhether  otherwise  professing  the  true  Catholic  faith,  or  belonging  to  a 
raise  and  heretical  sect)  assent  to  any  en-or  against  a truth  of  faith,  through  ignorance  or 
mistake  entirely  invincible  and  inculpable  ; m'Iio  are,  therefore,  guiltless,  not  only  of  the 
particular  crime  of  heresy,  but  of  any  sin  against  faith,  and  who,  if  tliey  commit  no  other 
sill,  are  saved.  Ihere  are  many  such,  especially  of  the  uncultivated  classes  . 
among  heretics  ; for  all  who  are  validly  baptized,  ivhether  by  Catholics  or  heretics,  and  are 
afterwards  educated  and  constantly  living  among  lieretics  or  unbelievers,  where  they  hear 
nothing  at  all  of  the  Catholic  religion,  or  only  hear  it  refuted,  derided,  and  blasphemed 
or  only  hear  absurd  misrepresentations  of  it-as,  e.  g.  that  the  Pope  is  Antichrist,  the 
Jeast , that  he  is  an  idol,  and  adored  as  God  ; sucli  persons  labour  under  invincible  igno- 
rance  of  the  true  faith,  ^ey  retain  the  liabit  of  faith, ^ which  is  only  lost  by  an  act  of 
ormal  unbelief.  _ Ihon  they  believe,  with  a divine-  and  supernatural  faith,  those  truths, 
which  they  hold  m common  with  us-such  as  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  and  the  other 
mysteries  of  the  creed.  Assureclly,  unless  they  commit  some  other  sin,  they  can  by  no 
eans  be  excluded  from  salvation.  [Certe,  nisi  aliunde  peccent  a salute  excludi  minime 
possmt.\  I could  add  a large  number  of  distinguished  theologians  liolding  the  same 
opinion  more  or  less  strongly  and  clearly, -ff  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  quote  farther.  I see 


pronounce  it  c^rfam.-SAi.jiAN-  Roferences  tn  testU 

t “ Ueiosy  is  divided  into  vmUrial  formal  It  is  material  (which.  lio;>-cver,  is  not  to  be  reckoned  nmoii? 

«'-t  --itli  an  evil  mind  ir  fron,  iLtL^dlV  Mu 

simpliuiy  01  'pint  ot  pioper  infornuition.  — REirrENSTUEi.,  tucoinlra  ciiamh,  ii.  12  I-'ormal  lieresv  ur  herrsv 
pioperly  socalled,  is  heresy  unuiitiuiied  witli  pertimieity,  as  explained  above.  ^ 

I Ueifuehstuel,  J«s  Canomeum,  ^c.  Lib.  5, Tit,  7,  n.  13.  Tliis  mirk  was  first  published  upwardsof  IbOvcarsa.m 

“ 

I quotefrom  a folio  edition  of  172'.  I have  heard  this 
(fi  of  course,  with  the  usual  ecclesiastical  sanction, 

y iASNEH,  de  I'lde,  Q.  a.  11.  10.  (Oper.  Tom.  3,  page  438). 

.1  of  taith  "'liidi  is  infused  into  the  soul  by  God  is  inherent  and  • . r , > 

S d M Mntk'In  prompts  to  the  performance  of  particular  acts  of  ftutli,  ^This  habit  iralw^^s 

tile  m Sd  o5  he  S refhrnn^'’Tf ' bent-c>vU  it  what  you  will,  it  must  be  somethMg  reaZ-whiel’i 

habits  (like  that  of  dfvil  MblA  habits  are  ac<iuircd  by  repeated  acts ; supernatural 

•*  Sporer.  Tract  2 c 3 n ^ infused  or  poured  luto  the  soul  by  the  operation  of  divine  grace. 

hall  schools  and  different  orders—Thomists,  Scotists,  Jesuits,  Dominicans,  &c.-I 

Vicoria,  Yega^MirurLa  opiuion:-yasguez,  Reter  Soto, 
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MAYNOOTH  COMMISSION. 


Rev.  P.  Murkay, 


In  what  way  Pi'O- 
teatants  excom- 
municated. 


the  renowned  Caremuel  quoted  for  the  opposite  opinion,  but  I hawe  newer,  ™ ‘>>=  of 

mv  reading,  met  a single  writer  of  high  repute  on  that  side.  In  truth  I hold  that  ah 
children  ralidly  baptized,  in  any  professing  Christian  church  whatever,  though  externally 
and  apparently  members  of  the  religions  community  in  iv Inch  they  continue  to  live,  are 
not  only  not  heretics,  hut  in  reality,  and  coram  Deo.  members  of  our  Chinch  , that  u,  as 
I of  course  believe,  of  the  one  true  Church  of  Christ,  until  such  time  as  they  are  guilty 
of  an  act  of  deliberate  formal  heresy— a time  which,  as  we  have  seen,  may  for  so  many  of 

*vu  Whona'Mdoty  or  societies  of  Protestants  ate  already  formed  and  established,  as,  for 
example,  in  those  countries,  no  personal  excomnnmicatiou  (cKommumcaao  ab  ho™.e,  as 
it  is  called)  is  over  fuhninatod  against  them  individual^  or  collectively.  Such  of  them  as 
are  "uiltv  of  the  crime  of  heresy  are,  as  has  been  already  said,  excommunicated  tpso  facto  ,t 
that”  is,  thev  are  prohibited  the  active  and  passive  use  of  our  sacraments ; or,  in  other 
words,  they' are  prohibited  to  administer  or  receive  any  of  them ; they  are  cut  o#  fioin  a 
participation  in  certain  spiritual  favours  and  indulgences  of  which  the  Chinch  has  the  dis- 
posal ; they  cannot  hocoine  bishops  or  parish  priests  in  our  Chuich.  &c„  &c.  l-'on  an 
rdditional  oxcommuiiicatiou  oh  iomiM  would  produce  no  further  privations.  It™.  I'ow 
terrible  soever  those  penalties  may  appear  in  the  eyes  of  a lioman  Catholic,  who  behoves 
them  to  be  real,  I rather  fancy  that  it  would  not  be  felt  as  a very  great  hart  ship  by  a Iro- 
toslant,  lav  or  clerical,  that  he  could  not  put  himself  in  the  position  of  getting  the  Seven 
Penitential  Psalms  for  a penance,  or  of  being  addressed  as  1 .P.,  esc.,  «c. 

Section  2 — Temporal  punishment.  . „ . „ ,,  T-T  ,ii  .w,  + » ,-n  +1,,. 

T.  “Persecutionforreligiousheterodo.'cy.mallitsdegrees.'was,  says  Mi.  I-Iallara.t  m tlie 

sixteenth  century,  the  principle  as  well  as  the  practice  of  every  Church.  . . ■ ^ ^ state 

powerful  enough  to  restrain  its  sectaries  from  the  exercise  of  their  separate  worship  bad  any 
Lruples  about  the  right  and  obligation  to  do  so.”  The  2oractiee  has  certainly  changed  very 
it.  decidedly  on  all  sides,  else  1,  instead  of  expounding  theology  so  calmly  and  good-xmmom  edly 
to  her  M‘  iesty's  Commissioners,  from  the  cloisters  of  a Royal  College  m Ireland  might  be  at 
this  moment  Liployed  in  “ pouring  the  full  tide”  of  an  embittered  heart,  and  barbmg  the 
tale  of  present  and  past  oppression  against  the  Government  of  Rngiaiid,  from  some  narrow 
cell  in  a continental  seminary.  The  principle,  too,  has  become  at  least  disieputable.  Ihe) 
who  still  hold  it  are,  in  general,  not  willing  to  avow  it  boldly  and  m its  naked  ioim.  It  s let 
out  in  mutterings  and  whisperings ; like  lovers’  vows  and  base  coin,  it  is  uttered  only  in 
darkness  and  the  shade.  But  there  are  some,  among  both  1 rotestants  and  Roman  Catholics, 
who  still  maintain  the  “ pure,  unraixed,  dephlegmated  defecated  doctnne  of  persecution. 
The  fires  that  have  long  ceased  to  burn  in  braitbfield  and  Madnd  still  glow  iiitli  sup- 
pressed but  undiminished  fury  in  the  bosoms  of  a few,  whom  the  devouring  clement  wou  d 
Lem  to  serve  as  substitute  for  a human  heart.  If  wa  bnvR  the  far-famed  letci  Pens,  m 


Sect.  2 Tomporiil 
p;inislimcnt  of 
hjresy. 


General  c1ian?:G  of 


3 have  the  far-famed  Peter  Pens,  in 
Mghim,”rhiiiuireay'curs  »go,  luamtainin  to  persecute,  we  have  the  late  ,tlr 

Ibalmer  maiutaining  the  same  right,  not  twelve  years  ago  lu England  ; and. u a book  ^.  ch 
has  1 believe,  received  a wider  circulation  than  has,  in  the  same  length  of  time,  ialleiito 
tho  lot  of  any  other  Protestant  work  written  in  a similar  dry,  argumentative  form,  and  on 
the  same  snhjeot.  “ In  accordance,”  ho  writes,  “ with  the  principle  involved  >”  *ese  avvs 
[the  penal  laws  enacted  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  Charles  II.],  and  in  the  articles 
ind  canons  of  the  Church  of  England,  I maintain  firmly  that  the  btate  has  a nght.  when 
necessary,  to  oblige  the  members  of  the  Church,  by  temporal  pemdtica,  to  subm  I to  liOT 
ordinances,  and  neither  to  establish  a different  worship,  nor  teach  different  dootimis  from 

The  sentiments  of  Archbishop  Whately  are  directly  opposite  to  those  of  Mr.  ?»>”'“■ 
I had  prepared  an  analysis  of  them;  but.  to  treat  them  fairly,  they  should  ho  given  hilly, 
and  this  would  e.xlend  the  present  paper  to  an  inconveme.it  length.  He  appears  to  Be, 
in  the  main  for  full  toleration  of  all  “ ai-ptimeiiMtu-e  mamtamers  even  of  the  most  eiio- 
neons  opinions.'’  II  Mr.  Macaulay  is  dearly  of  the  same  opinion.li 

in.  Mr  Ceorge  Cornewall  Lewis,  a writer  who.  to  varied  and  extensive  learning,  unites 
a degree  of  philosophic  calmness  and  fair-mindedness  rarely  eqnalied,  and  never 

-maintains  the  general  preposition  (in  which  I fully  agree  with  him)  *»t  it  is  the  "g  • 

and  duty  of  tlie  State  to  promote  religions  truth.  There  are  many  ways 
one  of  vvhich  is,  the  repression  of  religions  error  by  temporal  pnmsliments  Yiowmg  tlie 
matter  in  the  aie/ract,  Mr.  Lewis  is  clearly  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  right  “d  “ 
the  State  to  use  this  means  ; but,  viewing  it  in  the  concrete,  he  is  as  clearly  against  rel 
gious  persecution,  on  the  ground  of  its  Inherent  and  universal  mexpodienoy. 

• Some  may,  porl.ap.,  look  on  tliio  a.  a piooa  ot  "Papal  .ssre..ion'  of  a very  whol.oalo  description,  but,  I 

Bliould  hope,  not  of  a very  hostile  character.  , , . . i »i  ti.rM.rrii  cmilt.v  of  the  crime 

+ Even  here  tiiere  mav  ho  exceptional  cases.  Our  theologians  teacli  that  if  a man, 
to  tlie  commissioa  of  wliicli  excomiminication  is  attached,  yet  be  invincibly  ignorant  of  the  tact  that 
nication  is  s.>  attached,  he  does  not  incur  it. 

I X;XLrt  (LS)  aeridge  holds,  substantially,  the  same  opinion  as  Palmer. 

Sec  xiv  (GfA  edit.);  Errors  of  Romanism,  Essay  5,  sect.  6 (2a<i  edit.),  Essays 

on  Some  of  the  Dangers,  tSec..  Essay  3,  note  E,  (1st  edit.),  &c.,  Asc. 

ch  9.  sec.  2,  &0.  'Tho  Edinburgh  Revieiv  (vol.  91,  p.  549)  combats  Mr.  Lewis's 
reasouiiig,  and  substitutes  for  it  an  ar.irunient  of  its  own,  in  the  pnticiple  of  which  ^ from  the 

There  is  a twofold  inexpediency.  Eirst,  tliere  is  the  inherent  or  intrinsic  inexpediency,  . ^ jg^ee  arises 
sanction  of  the  doctrine  in  an;,  case,  even  when,  considering  tlie  paraculai  case  and  it  U 

from  its  application  in  that  case.  In  other  words,  allow  the  doctrine  to  be  acted  on  in  any  o ^ ^ the 

sure  to  be  abused  in  other  eases.  Here  tlie  doctrine  is  intrinsically  inexpedient.  We  have  an  exanip 
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IV.  Lord  CampbeU,  in  the  introduction  to  a speech  delivered  by  him,  when  he  was 
Attorney-General,  at  a prosecution  for  blasphemy,  says— “ 1 entertain  no  doubt,  that  there 
are  occasions  when  the  civil  magistrate  not  only  may,  but  is  bound  to  interfere  to  check 
the  circulation  of  publications  which  assail  the  foundations  of  morality,  or  vilify  the  national 
religion.”  Again,  in  the  speech  itself,  he  says— “ As  the  law  now  stands,  tiiere  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  to  assail  with  obloquy,  and  to  insult  tlie  IIol>^  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  which  we  believe  to  contain  the  revealed  will  of  God,  is  a crime  for  which 
punishment  may  and  ought  to  be  inflicted.  There  are  two  grounds  on  which  it  seems  to 
me,  that  such  an  act  may  properly  be  made  the  subject  of  penal  visitation.  In  the  first 
place  it  wounds  and  shocks  the  feelings  of  those  who  are  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the 
law,  not  only  for  their  persons  and  property,  but  for  every  thing  belonging  to  them  wliich 
contributes  to  tlioir  comfort  and  enjoyment.  However,  tlie  grea't  mischief  of  this  act  arises 
from  its  tendency  to  dissolve  the  foundations  of  moral  obligation,  on  which  society  rests 
The  vast  bulk  of  the  population  in  this  country  believe  that  morality  depends  entirely  ori 
revelation ; and  if  a doubt  could  be  raised  among  them  that  the  Ten  Commandments  were 
given  by  God  from  Mount  Sinai,  men  would  tliiiilc  they  were  at  liberty  to  steal  and  women 
would  consider  themselves  absolved  from  the  restraints  of  chastitv.  A publication  openlv 
exciting  to  theft  or  licentiousness  would  surely  be  a fit  subject  for  prosecution  and  so 
must  be  any  other  publication  of  a similar  tendency.  The  civil  magistrate  is  not  to  inter- 
fere with  private  opinion,  or  with  philosophical  speculation ; but  he  is  called  upon  to 
repress  what  directly  leads  to  crime,  as  much  as  to  punish  crime  when  actually  committed  ”• 
There  are  other  passages  to  the  same  effect  in  the  reply. 

V.  The  preceding  may,  I think,  bo  taken  as  fair  representatives  of  the  ditferent  shades  of 
contemporaneous  English  Protestant  opinion,  among  those  who  address  themselves  to  the 
subject  m a theological  or  philosophical  spirit.t  What  I conceive  to  be  the  doctrine  of  our 
modern  theologians  will  appear  hereafter.  Mr.  Hallam,  in  the  extract  given  above,  has  prottv 
fairly  represented  the  opinion  of  former  times  on  all  sides.  Now,  as  to  my  oivii  doctrine 

VI  First:  Doctrines  levelled  against  the  stability  of  government,  the  reverence  and 
obedience  due  to  the  sovereign  authority  and  to  the  laws,  the  rights  of  property  and  the 
like,  are  not  only  sms  against  God,  but  civil  crimes.  The  state  has  a light  to  put  down 
the  publication  of  them  whether  through  speech  or  writing,  by  the  infliction  of  temporal 
punishments  ; and  on  the  same  principle  on  which  it  is  justified  in  using  the  sword  against 
foreign  aggression— the  ngbt  of  self-defence.  Nay,  the  right  is  per  se  stronger,  at  least 
tlic  duty  may  be  more  imperative  m the  former  than  in  the  latter  case.  For  foreign 
conquest,  as  such,  only  destroys  national  independence,  and  the  internal  and  substantial 
piosperity  of  the  people  may  continue  as  before,  or  even  advance— though  this  is  not 
commonly  the  case,  at  least  for  a time,  and  until  after  the  amalgamation  of  races  • whereas 
communist  and  other  anarchical  doctrines,  if  allowed  to  take  wide  and  deep  root  poNon 
the  very  hfe-blood  of  society  and  work  its  utter  dissolution,  with  all  the  unspeakable  evUs 
that  are  included  therein. 

vn.  But  two  things  are  to  be  noted  here.  1".  The  doctrines  should  really  hawe  the 
c aiacter  and  tendency  mentioned  above.  2\  The  question  of  e.xpedicncy  should  bo  well 
weighed  \\  ill  more  good  than  evil  follow  from  punishing?  Were  it  not  better  to  let 
this  biawler  wear  out  his  worthless  lungs  or  cry  himself  into  solitndo.  or  to  let  this  scribbler 
rnm  ■ ^ into  ridiculo  or  contempt?  Will  not  persocntioii  lift  him  to  the  very 

notoriety  he  is  looltmg  after,  crown  Ins  brow  with  the  wreath  of  a bastard  martyrdom  and 
hll  ins  pockets  with  the  contributions  of  sympathizing  dupes?  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

f ti  "““tions  el  the  moral  virtues,  or  attacking  the  great  truths  of  natural  religion 
As  to  the  former,  I do  not  nnclerstand  how  there  can  be  any  difference  among  reasonable 
me  . eaoept  as  to  the  question  of  degree,  or  the  question  of  expediency.!®  As  "ft  e 
bTtempo™  p“Sif  •“  ’ »Pnn  Atheism 

ca%;wthe:iSrf;iS:ESS™  >“*■- 

it  «''”»»  bn  Plnntied  in  favour  of  tlio  Atheist  as 

aj  favoni  of  him  who  rejects  doctrines  known  only  from  revelation,  and  received 


Doctrine  of  witness 
on  temporal  punish- 
ment of  licresy. 


to  save  my  life  ii„f  i„  » ,.,I‘  e ^ i ’ ^ so  much  of  my  neifrlibonr  s property  as  wil!  enable  me 

because,  aVsSti,  .l5  es  trTant  is  t'-o  same  liberty  is  not  allowed! 

tl'C  licence  would  be  snr!  to  t e abuse<rwtu  Id  n ''^'b’nod.  &c„  &c.. 

insecnriiy  of  pronertv  Sucondh'  tl.or  ^ Pe"ei-al  onconragement  of  theft,  and  the  general 

.let brtiondly.  there  s the  exivm«ic  or  acei.lcnial  iiicxpe<liency,  words  wliich  require  no  defi- 


f uie  fioiieiiii  yiieouragemem  oT  melt,  and  the  general 
or  aceidcnial  inexpediency,  words  which  require  no  defi- 
ixcellciit,  and  in  its  general  operation  highly  beneficial ; 

wiisiou.  con.kfcrin|jU,e  mlxtaro  .ml  b.l.nce  of 

«»,  tlio  U„o,,i„  ,.'S  .H'*?  E".r»r«,n 


society,  the  doctv 

inexpedient. 

Spccciies  of  Lov.d  Campbell,  pp.  5O.3,  605. 
mere  men‘‘SefS'2' of  Ti  infidels,  and  also  tlie  rl.apsodies  of  some 

^«  vi„,r  no  niore  !Jrious  m!tlr,1  r V»rpos,,  their  crudities 

t See  StiAUEz,  L !o  ^ Metapliysics  by  Jlr.  Tottk  oTitic. 

".7,'“  .»«>w  rido  esrroj,  do.,  E„.y  J,  o)  ,,ppo.„  „ i,o„„do.ivo. 

profession.  U'fi’vtdual  s belief,  but  as  a punishment  for  his  external  and  criminal 


» ■ o.  op.mon— me  constitution,  tlie  iiabits,  the  ideas  of  modern  Euro 

nlicrentlj  ine-vpediont,  though,  at  a former  period,  it  was  only  accidentally,  if  a 

owed  infidels,  and  also  the  rhapsodies  of  s 
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Rr.v.  P.  Maa«AY.  only  ou  autlioritv.  Secondly,  Atheism  is  not  punished  as  a sin  against  God,  hut  as  a 
crime  against  society  : and  such  of  its  own  nature  it  really  is.*  To  preach  up  Atheism 
tends  as  directly  to  loosen  the  foundations  from  which  the  social  fabric  derives  its  secu- 
rity as  to  preach  up  the  doctrine  that  law  is  tyranny  and  property  robbery— the  only 
difference  beino-  in  the  deeper  horror  with  which  the  human  mind  instinctively  recoils 
from  Atheism.  ° It  is  true  that  an  Atheist  may  be  a very  good  citizen ; but,  just  as  a 
communist  may  respect  his  neighbours  property,  the  advocate  for  a community  of  wives 
may  adhere  faithfully  to  one,  or  the  advocate  for  “the  sacred  right  of  insurrection’  may 

live  all  his  days  a peaceable  and  loyal  subject. 

Nevertheless,  expediency  is  to  bo  consulted  here  as  in  the  preceding  case. 

X.  ThirdUr.  All  sane  men  admit  that  the  supreme  power  may  be,  on_  grounds  of 
expediency  not  oiilv  justified,  but  even  bound  to  tolerate  and  invest  with  civil  piivileges, 
like  the  rest  of  the  coinmui’.ity,  a sect  which  it  believes  to  be  false.  Not  only  is  it  the 
right,  but  the  duty  of  the  State  to  protect  the  religious  worship  as  well  as  the  members  of 
such  sect  from  insult,  oppression,  or  annoyance  of  any  kind.  1 do  not  mean  that  the  State 
is  bound  to  act  in  every  case.  Here  again  comes  in  the  consideration  of  expediency— the 
o-reat  rale  of  governments,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  in  all  matters  that  are  not  fixed 
by  higher  and  immutable  laws.  Suppose  a number  of  Protestant  fanatics  to  get  placards 
carried  about  the  streets  of  Dublin,  pasted  on  the  walls,  and  thrust_  into  the  hands_  of 
passers  by,  containing  virulent  abuse  of  our  religion,  ringing  changes  on  idolatry,  Antichrist, 
&c  Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  a number  of  Roman  Catholic  fanatics  to  foul  the 
thoroughfares ’of  London  with  placards  equally  scurrilous  and  offensive  on  the  other  side. 
To  melt  appears  clearlv  within  the  province  of  the  civil  power  to  punish  both  parties  with 
equal  rin-our— and  this  altogether  irrespective  of  the  _ religion  of  the  government,  or 
its  belief  as  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  either  religion  thus  assailed.  I hold  that  a 
Catholic  government  having  Protestant  subjects  should  protect  them  from  such  aggression, 
lust  as  strongly  as  1 lioW  that  a Protestant  govorimient  should  protoot  its  Catholic  subjects. 

XI  Fourthly  When  heresy  does  not  involve  opposition  to  government  and  law ; when 

it  does  not  eitlier  of  its  own  nature  or  from  the  lawless  and  seditious  manner  in  which  it  is 
propounded  lead  to  the  invasion  of  individual  or  general  rights,  or  to  any  real  disturbance 
of  social  order ; when,  in  short,  the  principles  of  tlie  heretical  party  do  not  prevent  them 
from  being  loyal  subjects  and  good  citizens,  like  the  rest  of  the  community— I hold 
that  the  civil  iiowcr  has  no  right  to  inflict  temporal  penalties  of  any  kind  on  the  professors 
of  the  heretical  doctrine.  In  other  words,  the  punishment  of  heresy,  ns  heresy,  docs  not 
fall  within  the  province  of  the  civil  magistrate.  , ^ 

XII  I am  not  called  upon  to  prove,  but  only  to  state  and  explain  my  doctrine.  The 
ai-niinonts  for  this  last  assertion  are  of  a twofold  kind,  positive  and  negative— the  latter 
consisting  in  a refutation  of  the  arguments  on  the  other  side.  It  would  be  too  long  to 

nortor  lion,  enter  fuUy  into  either  class  of  proofs ; hut.  as  the  name  and  authority  of  Dens  have  been, 

Doctor  Dcn,.  incessantly  and  pertinaciously  obtruded  upon  us— as  if  he 

were  a I’oiie  addressing  the  whole  Church  ex  cathedra,  or  a second  Council  of  Trent— the 
Commissioners  will  bo  good  enough  to  allow  me  space  for  a very  brief  to  his  ai|umeiits. 
The  proposition  laid  down  by  him  is,  that  Hei'ctics  are  just/y  pumshable  with  death. 

Ills  aremnontR  for  Fir.st  Argument:  “Because  forgers  of  money,  or  other  disturbers  of  the  republic,  are 
temi>t)ral  punishment  pimislicd  with  death ; therefore  also  heretics,  who  are  forgers  of  the  laitn,  ana,  as 

of  heresy  ivfuted.  testifies,  grievously  disturb  the  republi^^^^  , .g.  i q: 

Aimver : 1".  Forgery  is  not  justly  punishable  with  death,  if  a lesser  punishment  be  su  ti- 
cient  to  iirevent  the  crime.  Neither  is  every  disturbance  of  the  State  punishable  with  death,, 
2".  For'^ery  and  disturbance  of  the  State  are  civil  crimes  ; not  so  heresy.  Otherwise 
the  civil  mao-'istrate  could  puiiisli  unbaptized  persons  for  holding  heretical  doctrines.  _ 

3"  “ ilcrotics  are  forgers  of  the  faith.”  But  faith  is  not  money.  One  belongsto  things 
that’ are  not  of  this  world;  the  other  is  essentially  of  this  world.  One  belongs  to  the 
supernatural  order,  to  the  order  of  grace  ; the  other  to  tlie  natural  order  ; two  orders  so 
totally  diflereiit,  that  an  argument  from  tlie  operations,  laws,  &c.,  of  one,  is  utterly  incon- 
clusive as  to  those  of  the  other.  1 V L al  IT  » 

4''  “Heretics,  as  experience  testifies,  grievously  disturb  the  republic.  \\  hoever 
disturbs  the  State  deserves  punishincnt,  whether  ho  be  a heretic  or  a Catholic.  But  that 
heretics  whenever  they  can  be  so,  are  seditious  and  rebellious,  is  an  assertion  of /act  qmce 
in  keeping  with  the  logic  that  accompanies  it,  and  with  the  proposition  it  is  brought  to 

argument:  “ Because  God,  in  the  Old  Testament,  ordered  false  prophets  to  he 
put  to  death ; and,  Deut.  xvii.  1 2,  it  is  ordained,  that  ‘ He  who  is  proud,  and  unwilling  to 

obey  the  command  of  the  priest,  shall  die.’”  , , .r  . , • 

Ansiver : These  and  numerous  other  sms  were,  under  the  Old  Law,  not  only  sms  a ains 
God,  but  civil  crimes.^  Without  going  to  higher  works,  I take  the  following  jrom  Aicu- 
bishop  Dixon’s  recently  published  Introduction  to  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 


“ This  was  the 


* AtlicistR  •>vouia.  of  course,  deny  this.  So  would  red  republicans,  socialists,  &c.,  deny  tl.e  practical  tendeucy 
of  their  yespectwe  systems  I d.|nit.Yi«. 

reseut  Moral  Theology,  bcriptural 


+ i' t'lice  the  translation  of  these  extracts  from  a work  published  last  yen 
lav  mKl  clerical.  Tim  of  the  book  is,  “ The  Church  of  Kotne  : Her  pres 

"»  '“'“J  ‘ “ I"™  ““ 

of  Dens'  rr-" 


^'s^Tho  nutboritv  uossesseJ  and  exercised  by  some  prophets,  ...  . . 

A’as  immense.  Thus  Samuel,  under  the  divine  direction,  appointed  kings,  changed  dynasties, 


1 political  matters  of  the  very  highest  moment, 
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fundamental  principle  of  the  government  established  by  God,  through  the  ministry  of  p Muk 
Moses,  viz,,  that  God  vas  not  only  to  be,  in  a special  manner,  the  God  of  the  Hebrews,  ' o.d. 

but  was  to  be,  moreover,  their  king.  That  is  to  say.  He  was  to  exercise  immediately  in  

regard  to  the  Hebrew  nation  tliat  authority  which  vested  in  ordinary  kings  elsewhere. 

This  government  IS  properly  called  a Theocracy.  Amongst  tlie  Hebrews,  then,  idolatry 
was  not  only  a crime  against  God,  but  also  high  treason  against  their  king.  The  tabernacle 
was  to  be,  at  the  same  time,  the  place  of  divine  worship  and  the  royal  palace,  &c.”* 

Third  argument:  “ From  the  condemnation  of  the  14th  article  of  John  Huss,  in  the 
Council  of  Constance.” 

Answer  ; To  quote  and  explain  this  article,  and  to  go  through  a formal  i-efutation  of  the 
inference  drawn  from  it  by  Dens,  would  occupy  too  mucli  space.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
there  is  no  mention  whatever  in  the  article  of  heresy,  or  of  any  religious  error  ; thk  the 
proposition  is  very  vague  and  general,  and  the  sin  liable  to  temporal  punishment  might  be 
at  the  same  time  a civil  crime  that  several  of  the  doctrines  condemned  in  both  Wickliff 
and  Ilnss  are^  of  the  most  rebellious  and  anarchical  tendency,  such  as,  that  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical magistrates  lose  their  authority  by  the  commission  of  a mortal  sin,  &c. ; and 
finally,  that  the  heresies  of  the  middle  ages  were  directly  and  formally  of  the  most  anti- 
social character.  With  the  idea  of  heretic,  in  those  times,  was  always  associated  the  idea 
of  rchel,  incendiary,  and  the  like. 

These  are  all  the  arguments  advanced  by  Dens;  and  they  are  an  epitome  of  the  main 
arguments  put  forward  by  other  theologians  of  the  same  way  of  thinking. 

^ XIII.  But  it  may  be  pid  to  me,  as  has  been  said  to  others  of  far  higher  rank  in  the  Objection  niiiici- 
Church  than  I am — “ This  is  your  own  private  opinion  ; or  rather,  you  put  it  forward  as  pated. 
your  opinion,  well  knowing  that  it  is  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  your  Church,  which,  for 
her  own  ends,  allows  your  profession  of  it.” 

Pusliing  aside,  with  a silent  movement  of  contempt,  the  latter  member  of  the  charge,  I 
answer — 

1°.  If  I knew  or  believed  that  the  preceding  doctrine  was  opposed  to  the  teaching  of 
the  Church,  I would,  through  God’s  gi-acc,  cut  out  my  tongue  sooner  than  utter  it,  cut  off 
my  right  hand  sooner  than  write  it  down,  except  for  the  purpose  of  rejecting  it.  Let  my 
proposition  be  submitted  to  the  Holy  See,  and  if  the  Holy  See  condemns  it,  I will  not 
only  cheerfully  submit,  but  publish  before  the  world  the  condemnation,  and  my  unre- 
served adhesion  to  it. 

2 . I believe  that,  on  the  present  point,  the  Church  has  issued  no  definition  whatever. 

I know  of  no  such  definition  in  the  canons  of  any  general  Council,  or  in  any  Papal  bull 
issued  ex  cathedra  or  in  any  other  form. 

3°.  ‘•But,”  it  may  be  urged,  “the  doctrine  of  persecution  is  the  common  opinion  of 
your  theologians,  which  you  are  not  at  liberty  to  impugn.”  I answer,  first,  it  is  unques- 
tionably the  common  opinion  of  our  old  canonists.  But  the  proper  office  of  a canonist 
is  to  expound  the  law  as  he  finds  it,  not  to  investigate  principles.  Then,  the  class  of 
heretics  contemplated  by  them  were  such  as  I have  already  described.  As  to  our  theo- 
logians, rnost  of  those  who  have  written  in  more  recent  times,  and  have  fallen  in  my  way, 
either  omit  the  question  altogether,  or  touch  on  it  but  lightly,  and  in  passing.  To  oppose  the 
common  and  settled  opinion  of  theologi.ms  is  what  we  call  rash  {temeramim),  unless  the 
opposition  be  grounded  on  some  solid  argument  from  reason  or  authority.!  Ojiinion  - 
even  common  opinion,  should  not  be  confounded  with  d>-fined  doctrine.  ’There  are  few 
convictions  which  my  continued  theological  studios  hare,  year  after  year,  contributed  to 
rivet  deeper  and.  deeper  into  my  mind,  than  that  of  the  importance  of  keeping  those  two 
apart;  of  ascribing  to  the  Church  nothing  but  what  the  Church  really  holds  and  teaches. 

4 . Even  Becamis,  though  practically  and  decidedly  in  favour  of  temporal  punishment  (\,„Hn„.uioii  f vit 
for  heresy  (the  common  opinion  of  his  time  on  all  sides),  yet  admits  the  x>rinciyle  of  the  ness’s  doctrine  by 
doctrine  maintained  by  me.  “In  heresy,"  he  says,  “ two  things  may  be  considered:  first,  ‘4*r';ovca  iioman  ('a- 
that  It  is  a sin— and  this  is  common  to  it  with  all  other  sins  ; secondly,  that  it  disturbs 
the  peace  and  tnuiquillity  of  the  State-  ami  this  is  not  common  to  it  with  all,  but  only 
With  some  sins— such  as  homicide,  theft,  rapine,  adultery,  rebellion,  and  the  like.  Under 
the  former  aspect  it  is  not  punished  by  the  magistratevjith  capital  punishment ; but  under 
the  latter  aspect,  it  is  so  punished,  and,  indeed  justly.”!  Then  he  proceeds  to  the  old  and 
absurd  argument  from  the  piinishracnt  inflicted  on  idolatry,  &c.,  under  the  Old  Law,  &c., 

&c.  1 here  are  two  writers  still  living — Father  Perrone,  at  present  and  for  many  years. 
back  an  eminent  professor  of  dogmatic  theology  in  the  Roman  College,  and  Dr.  Francis 
atnek  Kendrick,  formerly  professor  of  theology  in  the  Seminary  of  Baltimore,  in  America, 
atterwards  Bishop  of  Philadelphia,  and  recently  promoted  to  the  Archiepiscojial  See  of 
Jialtimore.  Both  have  published  full  courses  of  dogmatic  theology.  To  the  latter  the 
ate  1 ope  Gregory  XVI.  addressed  a highly  complimentary  letter,  on  receiving  the  first 
volume  of  the  dogmatic  theology,  expressing,  however,  his  regret  that  he  had  not  leisure 
0 read  it.  Mnsgr.  Cadoliin,  then  Secretary  to  the  Propaganda,  afterwards  Cardinal, 
actclressed  anotlier  letter  to  the  same,  in  which  he  states  that  he  “had  read  through  the 
entire  of  the  first  volume,  and  from  that  inferred  the  excellence  of  the  whole  work.”  On 
occasiou  of  a theological  dissertation  published  by  Perrone,  in  I84T,  and  dedicated  to  the 


‘ Vol.  2,  page  28. 

t MoNTiGNE  d:  Censuns  seu  Notts  Thooloqicis,  p.  5,52, 

SoiiiEz,  dc  Uyiba^'^'L  principle  sub8tautiall7  laid  down  by 

3 6 
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R:.;v.  i>.  MCRRAV.  present  Popc,  Pius  IX.,  the  Pontiff  addressed  a brief  to  tlie  learned  author,  in  which  he 
“ *’•  sp-'a'k^  in  hi'^hlv  laudatory  terms  of  his  previous  theological  productions.  (1  crrone  s I heo- 

— logy  liad  boon  published  several  years  before  at  Rome,  with  the  usual  ecclesiastical  sanc- 

tions 1 Although  those  commendations  are  not  intended  to  give  any  additional  weight  to 
the  individual  opinim&  of  the  writers,  yet  we  may  justly  presume  that,  on  so  noted  a ques- 
tion as  this,  there  is  no  doctrine  expressed  or  plainly  implied,  in  either  ot  their  tlieological 
courses,  at  variance  witli  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  See.  Row,  though  neither  of  these 
writers  treats  of  tlic  temporal  punishment  of  heretics,  except  incidentally  and  in  replying 
to  obiections,  yet  what  they  do  say  about  it  manifestly  implies  an  adoption  of  the  principle 
and  the  doctrine  maintained  above  in  my  fourth  assertion.  Pen-one  sa.ys  — “ i he  tribunals 
of  the  Inquisition  inquire  into  errors,  in  order  to  preserve  the  faith  nneonuptod  lest 
otliers  should  be  infected;  but  after  tlie  process  is  completed,  they  dismiss  the  guilty  to 
the  secular  tribunals ; and  these  bring  them  under  the  laws  which  are  enacted  against 
them  The  Church  has,  therefore,  no  connexion  [iiil  commune]  witli  this  sort  ol  LtcmporalJ 
punishments.  Rut  lay  princes  have  enacted  those  pmiishirieiits  against  heretics,  because 
ernerience  has  taught'them  that  no  one  mates  war  upon  faith  or  religion  who,  at  the  same 
time,  does  not  vht  against  the  State."*  Archbishop  Kendrick,  in  the  aforesaid  first  volume 
of  his  Theology,  says—'  History  teaches  that  civil  disturbances  and  commotions  always 
preceded  the  severity  of  the  laws  [enacting  temporal  punishments  for  heresy]  ; to  these 
(U-.tnrhances  anil  comm<’tions  we,  therefore,  justly  ascribe  fids  severity.  . . . . In  it 

fa  decree  of  tho  tiiird  Council  of  Ijateraii,  a.d.  1179]  a distinction  is  laid  down  between 
those  w'ho,  by  tlio  mere  [so/o]  crime  of  heresy,  and  those  who,  by  numerous  wicked  deeds, 

had  rendered  themselves  obnoxious  to  severer  penalties Ihe  protection  of 

tlie  Christian  people  against  violent  men,  rather  than  a rage  for  pcrscciitiom  was  estab- 
lished by  that  decree.  It  has  been  always  a well-knowm  principle  in  tho  Chnrcli,  tliat 
no  one  is  to  be  brought  to  the  faith  bv  violence.  This,  which  was  at  first  understood  of 
those  who  bound  tliemselves  by  no  religious  obligation,  was,  on  a principle  of  equity,  ex- 
tended  to  others  who,  trained  u]>  in  the  errors  of  their  forefathers,  were  ignorant  of  the 
duty  they  had  contracted  in  baptism,  of  jirofessing  the  Catliolic  faith.  . . . . ihat 

nuo.stion  [of  inflicting  temporal  punishment  for  heresy]  was  never  mooted  until  heresies 
had  introduced  generid  ruin  and  destruction ; and,  we  are  persuaded,  never  would  have 
been  mooted, if  heresies  had  not  created  disturbanoes.r  These  passages  need  no  commen- 
tarv ; tlieir  drift  is  too  obvious  to  be  mistaken.  • m.  \ 

ll-jrosy  not  c.sseiitinl-  xiv.  To  avow  (as  my  assertion  avows)  that  temporal  punishment  should  not  be  intlictod 
Iv  involving  ojiposi-  horcsy  oxcept  where  it  involves  opposition  to  government,  &c.,  &c  , and  at  the  same 
«.,n  i„  ffn-eramont,  jt  „i„aj-s  aiul  ossontiallv  iiivobos  that  opposition,  this 

„ouM  be  such  a piece  of  shabby  eqoivooatioii,  of  despicable  sbufflmg,  that  I am  sure  I 
need  not  add — what  is,  indeed,  sutticieritly  intimated  already — that  while  I bold  and  avow 


MoJo  Ilf  conlrovcrsy 
I'cnoinmencliid  by 
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1-  Practice  of 
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the  former,  I neither  avow  nor  hold  the  latter. 

And  now,  in  concluding  tliis  long  answer,  waiving  all  question  of  abstract  right  or  dutjr 
to  punish  or  to  tolerate,  from  my  hetirt  I wish  that  all  parties.  Catholics  and  Protestants, 
would  agree  to<rothcr  that  heretics  should  be  coerced  only  by  the  force  of  argument,, 
burned  only  in  the  fire  of  chaiity,  cut  off  only  with  the  sword  of  prayer  and  all  pod 
works  ; that  not  only  temporal  ]ninishinents  and  civil  disabilities,  except  for  civil  crimes, 
shouid’bc  abandoned,  but  all  angry  rovilin.gs  and  recriminations,  unchristian  passions  under 
Iho  mask  of  Christian  zeal.  We  can  hanlly  hope  for  the  full  accomplishment  of  this— the 
devil,  and  the  world,  and  the  flesh  are  too  strong  on  the  other  side;  but  we  rnay  strive 
for  it  and  approach,  tliough  we  cannot  reach  it.  For  my  own  part,  “ I have  Mth  in  mv 
faitli and  1 believe  that,  if  we  tried  only  the  weapons  wliich  the  Divine  lioiindcr  ot 
Christianity  has  put  into  our  hands,  we  would  come  nearer  to  a united  decision  on  that 
great  controversy  which  can  never  be  decided  by  the  arms  of  worldly  warfare. 

3 What  is  the  doctrine  taught  in  Mavnooth  upon  tho  question  wliether  the  Pope  can 
decide  as  to  the  right  or  duty  of  revolt  against  tho  civil  power,  so  as  to  bind  the  consciences 
of  Roman  Catholics? 

A The  answer  to  this  question,  as  well  as  to  others  of  a similar  nature,  may  embrace  a 
twofold  aspect  of  the  subiect : first,  as  to  the  uniform  line  of  procednro  actually  followed 
by  tlie  Holy  See;  secondly,  as  to  tho  authority  claimed  by  or  for  the  Holy  See,  whether 
exercised  or  not. 

Section  1 The  Practi'-e  of  the  Holy  See.  , 

I The  usual,  if  not  the  only  way,  in  which  the  Popes,  in  former  times,  decided  on  tJic  riglit- 
of  revolt  was,  by  deposing  the  sovereign  and  absolving  bis  subjects,  or  declaring  them  absolved 
from  their  duty  of  allegiance.  Holding  the  doctrine  which  I hold,  and  winch  I liavo  already 
stated  in  my  oral  evidence,  on  the  temporal  power  of  the  I'opes,  I need  hardly  add  liere  that 
I do  not  admit  that  branch  of  it  which  is  called  the  deposing  power.  Most  of  our  writers 
who  reject  a temporal  power  da  jure  divino  in  the  Popes,  yet  maintain  that,  informer  times, 
he  held  and  exercised  such  power  legally,  jure  over  kings  and  kingdoms;  that  it  was, 

if  not  always  submitted  to>  yet  generally  acknowledged.  Some  eminent  Protestant  writers; 


*■  Princincs  vem  laid  ideo  illna  paiias  in  hoiretioo?  tulevunt,  quia  expsrieiitia  docti  sunt,  nemiiiem  fidei  vel 
iioni  belluin  movisse,  qui  simnl  macl]iiiatus  non  sit  adversus  regnum."— Pioaaoxs,  dr  Vrra  RrUgtonr,  p.  U 


semper  prD3ces?isse  leguin  severitati;  ideoque  ad  eas 

banc  merito  lefL'ri-imiis Ea  autem  quajstio  nunquam  agitata  est,  donee  haireses  clades  rerumque 

omnium  eversionoin  seciim  attulerint;  nnnquara  iigitara fuisset,  ' ' 

sent  tiirbas.”— Kundiuck,  Theol.  Dngnwt.  vol.  1,  p.  19i,  &c. 
i'.  See  {intir  ulU)  an  able  article,  on  Michelet's  History  of  Erai 


it  nobis  pei'snasum  est, 
ce;  in  tlic  Edinburgh  Raview,  vol.  19. 


haireses  nullas  civis- 
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have  concurred  with  Catholics  in  maintaining  that  it  was  higlily  beneficial,  in  those  dark  ijev.  p.  jruiuuv, 
and  barbarous  ages,  when  civil  and  other  internecine  wars  were  of  suehconstant  occurrence;  i>.d. 

when,  in  the  never-ending  and  universal  conflicts  of  great  lords,  of  principalities,  and  of  

nations,  there  existed  one  supreme  spiritual  authority  admitted  and  reverenced  by  all,  and 
supplying  the  place  of  a defined  and  settled  code  of  international  law  ; when  the  existence 
of  the  feudal  system  and  its  accessories  rendered  oppression  by  kings  and  other  powerful 
men  so  easy,  and  their  sanguinary  code  and  ferocious  passions  inade  it  so  terrible  and 
sure.  However  this  may  have  been,  the  social  system  of  those  ages  has,  long  since,  passed 
away,  and  with  it  the  deposing  power. 

II.  For  about  three  centuries  the  Popes,  so  far  as  I know,  have  never  attempted  to  exor-  In  modern  tinu-s. 
else  the  deposing  or  any  other  temporal  power  out  of  their  own  temporal  dominions.  Tliey 
liave  acted  in  their  purely  spiritual  capacity  as  bishops  of  the  Universal  Church,  Their 
uniform  practice  has  been,  when  the  opportunity  oft'ered,  to  inculcate  strict  obedience 
and  loyalty  to  the  civil  power,  to  denounce  and  condemn  rebellion  as  a grievous  violation 
of  the  law  of  nature  and  the  Gospel.  This  will  appear  from  the  documents  quoted 
farther  on.  It  were  absurd  to  speculate  on  an  event  so  improbable  as  a return  of  liuro- 
pean  society  to  the  system  of  the  middle  ages,  ami  a revival  of  the  tcnqmral  dominion  of 
the  Popes.  There  is  no  possibility  that  they  shall  ever  again  have  occasion  to  speak  or 
act  towards  the  kingdoms  of  tl:e  world,  except  in  their  purely  spiritual  capacity  ; and, 
acting  in  that  cajiacity,  even  Protestants  have  a sure  guaranty,  in  the  well-known  tenacity 
with  which  the  Holy  See  adheres  to  principles  so  solemnly  and  repeatedly  put  forward, 
that  they  shall  ever  continue  to  inculcate  no  other  right  or  duty  than  that  of  unswerving 
loyalty.  The  question  of  the  abstract  authority  of  the  Pope  is,  therefore,  a purely  specu- 
lative question.  Nevertheless,  as  the  shadow  of  that  gigantic  power  whicli  once  held  all 
Christendom  in  its  grasp  still  darkens  the  imagination  and  distui-bs  the  I'opose  of  some 
over-sensitive  minds,  I shall  devote  a few  paragraphs  to — 

Section  2. — The  Authority  of  the  Holy  See.  Sect.  2.  .Vuthw-Fty 

I.  First.  As  to  the  gener^  questions  : Is  revolt  against  the  supreme  civil  power,  in  any  Svc. 

circumstances,  justiiiable  or  obligatory  ? If  so,  what  are  those  circumstances  or  conditions  ? 

These  are  plainly  tlicological  or  otliieal  questions,  on  which  tlie  Pope  has  a right  to  pro- 
nounce, as  he  has  aright  to  pronounce  on  any  other  general  nioial  question.  If  he  should  General  question, one 
promulgate  a dogmatical  decision  on  them,  addressing  the  whole  Church  ex  cathedra,  and  cirarc'iri'i.iri'oVe^^  to 
if  the  Ciuircli  adopted  it,  whether  by  silent  acquiescence  or  express  concurrence,  then,  detine. 
according  to  our  doctrine,  such  decision  would  become  a defined  dogma,  irreversible  for 
ever,  and  binding  on  the  faith  of  all  Roman  Catholics.  In  truth,  both  theologians  and 
pliilosophcrs,  Protestant  as  well  aa  Catholic,  have  discussed  those  questions  as  doctrinal, 
and  tried  to  answer  them  according  to  the  great  principles  of  ethics.* 

II.  But,  as  far  as  1 know,  the  Church  has  issued  but  one  clear  definition  on  this  matter.  lias  only  ik‘ffueil 

The  simple  duty  of  allegiance  and  obedience  to  the  civil  power,  in  all  things  lawful,  is  the  duty  of  obedk-tiw  to 

one  doctrine  which  she  has  indeed  defined  in  terms  the  most  express,  and  promulgated  in  poivtr. 

a manner  the  most  solemn.  For  the  i-est,  she  has  hitherto  left  the  aforesaid  questions  to 
the  free  discussions  of  the  Schools.  Upwards  of  a year  ago  I published,  in  a small 
volume  of  theological  essays,  a short  paper  under  the  title,  “ The  Right  of  Resistance  to 
the  Supreme  Civil  Power:  Is  it  in  any  case  Allowable?”  From  this  paper  I take,  in  an 
abridged  form,  some  of  the  following  paragraphs. 

nr.  Although,  as  I have  said,  there  is  no  formal  teaching  of  the  Church,  except  that 
which  inculcates  the  simple  duty  of  allegiance  ; yet  that  teaching  is  sometimes  so  worded 
as  to  seem  to  imply  that  the  duty  is  absolute.  The  following  is  an  o.xtract  from  the 
“ Encyclical  Epistle”  of  the  late  Pope,  Gregory  XVI.,  addressed  in  1832,  ex  cathedra,  to  BullofGrogoryXVl. 
all  the  bishops  of  the  Church,  and  universally  received  by  them,  and  therefore  forming  an  r<iui,-.uru. 
immutable  rule  of  belief  for  all  doctrines  expressly  defined  and  taught  in  it. 

“ Since  we  have  learned  that,  in  writings  disseminated  among  the  people,  certain  doc- 
trines are  proclaimed  destructive  of  the  allegiance  and  obedience  due  to  princes,  and 
kindling  everywhere  tlie  torch  of  revolt ; we  must  take  tiie  greatest  care  that  the  people, 
deceived  thereby,  he  not  drawn  from  the  path  of  right,  that,  according  to  the  admonition 
of  the  apostle,  ‘ T/icre  ts  no  &c.  (Rom.  xiii.  2.)  ....  Wherefore  both  divine 

and  human  laws  cry  out  against  those  who,  by  the  basest  machinations  of  re\mlt  and 
sedition,  endeavour  to  destroy  allegianco  to  princes,  and  to  deprive  them  of  their  thrones 

These  illustrious  examples  [among  the  early  Christians]  of  inviolable 

{invlolahilis^  subjection  to  princes,  which  flowed  necessarily  \_necessario  proficiscebantur] 
from  the  most  holy  precepts  of  the  Christian  religion,  are  the  condemnation  of  the  detest- 
able arrogance  and  wickedness  of  those  who,  burning  with  an  immoderate  and  unrestrained 
passion  for  licence,  direct  all  their  enei-gies  to  weaken  and  pull  down  all  the  rights  of 
supreme  powers,  bestowing  on  the  people  slavery  under  the  show  of  liberty.” 

This  Christian  duty  of  inviolable  allegiance  would  certainly  seem  to  admit  of  no  excep- 
tion whatovcr.f  But  whether  the  words  were  intended  to  convey  this  moaning  or  not, 
one  doctrine  is  declared  by  them  with  unmistakable  clearness — that  the  duty  of  allegiance 
is  of  a most  sacred  and  stringent  kind. 

St.  Alphonsus,  the  great  luminary  of  theological  science  in  the  last  century,  thus  writes ; 

* So  Sir  James  Mackintosh — “Eeview  of  the  Causes  of  the  Revolution  of  lOSS,”  chap.  9— tlie  ablest  discussion 
of  the  subject  I have  met  with  in  our  language. 

+ I see  reference  made,  in  a recent  tlieological  work,  to  a brief  of  the  same  I’ope,  issued  a little  earlier,  in 
which  he  is  represented  as  te-aeliiiig  tliat  “the  obedience  which  men  are  bouno  to  yield  to  the  powers  established 
by  God  is  an  absolute  precept,  wliich  no  man  van  violate.”  I have  not  seen  this  brief;  and  it  is  not  sullieicntly 
clear  that  the  foregoing  are  quoted  as  the  exact  words  of  it. 

3 6 2 
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ifi-RitAY,  “Very  pernicious- in  this  matter  -was  the  principle  of  Gerson.  who  had  the  boldness  to 
’•  assert,  that  a monarch,  if  he  governs  unjustly,  may  be  lawfully  judged  by  the  whole  nation, 

7 St  Al-  f'or,  according  to  him,  whereas  the  nation  is  the  whole  of  the  kingdom  in  relation  to  the 
?uori.  prince,  who  is  only  a part  of  it,  in  it  the  supreme  authority  ought  necessarily  to  reside. 

This  principle,  I assert,  is  not  only  false  but  pernicious But,  it  will  be 

asked,  what  is  the  remedy,  if  the  government  of  the  prince  be  excessively  tyrannical? 
The  remedy  is,  according  to  St.  Thomas,  to  have  recourse  to  God,  and  beg  his 
assistance.”* 

I'iipal  'Phis  is.  perhaps,  as  fitting  a place  as  any  other  for  introducing  the  following  extracts 
from  two  very  important  documents  communicated,  in  the  year  1791,  under  the  authority 
and  command  of  his  Holiness,  Pope  Pius  VI.,  by  the  Cardinal  Pi'efect  of  the  Propaganda, 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishops  of  Ireland.  The  documents  are  published  at  length, 
both  in  tlie  original  Latin  and  in  an  English  translation,  in  a pastoral  addressed,  in  the 
February  of  1793,  by  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Troy,  to  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  Archdiocess 
of  Dublin.  The  extracts,  it  will  be  seen,  bear  very  closely  on  other  questions  proposed  by 
the  Commis.sioners,  as  well  as  on  the  present. 

Tlio  occasion  of  the  communication  from  Rome  was  this.  (I  abridge  Dr.  Troy’s  ac- 
count). A pamphlet  liad  been  published  some  years  previously,  by  a Protestant  bishop, 
(name  not  given),  under  the  title  of  “ The  present  state  of  the  Churcli  of  Ireland.”  The 
pamphlet  ran  quickly  through  several  editions,  and,  it  appears,  excited  great  hostility 
latli  i.-iken  Catholic  body,  and  against  some  relaxation,  then  contemplated,  of  the  penal 

laws.  It  dwelt  with  peculiar  force  on  the  clause  in  the  oath  taken  by  bishops  at  their 
consecration,  hareticos  persequar  et  iwpvgnaho.^  The  four  archbishops  met  in  Dublin, 
and  addressed  a letter  to  the  Pope,  in  which  they  rejjresented  to  him  the  recent  misre- 
jmesentations  of  the  aforesaid  oath,  and,  while  they  expressed  their  own  conviction  tliat 
there  was  nothing  in  it  inconsistent  with  their  allegiance  to  the  Sovereign  of  these  coun- 
tries, yet  they  begged  his  Holiness  to  give  “ some  declaration  or  explanation  of  the  oath, 
and  particularly  of  the  words  hareticos  persequar  et  impiignabo,  from  himself,  or  by  his 
authority,”  such  as  would  “ remove  the  alarm  of  well-meaning  Protestants,  and  confound 
the  prejudiced.”  After  due  deliberation  a reply  was  sent,  from  wliich  I now'  proceed  to 
give  the  following  extracts  : — 

“ We  perceive,  from  yonr  late  letter,  the  great  uneasiness  under  which  you  labour, 
because  that  our  traducers  have  taken  occasion  from  the  publication  of  a pamphlet, 
entitled  The  Present  State  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  to  renew,  with  increased  acrimony, 
the  old  calumny  against  the  Catholic  religion,  that  it  is  altogether  incompatible  with  the 
safety  of  kings  and  states.  Because,  they  say,  the  Roman  Pontiff,  being  the  father  and 
master  of  all  Catholics,  and  invested  wntli  such  great  authority  as  to  have  it  in  liis  pow'er 
to  free  subjects  from  their  allegiance,  and  from  the  oath  pledged  to  kings  and  princes,  he, 
they  contend,  can  -with  ease  create  disturbances,  and  injure  the  public  traiujuillity  of  king- 
doms, [The  (-!ardiiial  Prefect  tlien  refers  to  refutations  already  published  against  those 

accursed  revilings.*] From  our  opinion  of  your  learning,  we  judge  that  to 

you  are  well  Icnown  w'hat  are  the  rights  of  the  Apostolic  See,  and  wliat  the  arguments  by 
wliich  they  can  be  supported.  In  this  matter  a distinction  should  be  most  carefully  made 
111'  of  between  what  the  Apostolic  See  claims  to  itself  as  of  genuine  right,  and  what  are,  for 
kcdiiiiis  calumnious  purposes,  imputed  to  it  by  the  innovators  of  this  age.  The  See  of  Rome  has 
•ilk''’Wince  taught  that  faith  is  not  to  be  kept  ivith  the  heterodox  : that  an  oath  pledged  to  kings 

''  ’ separated  from  the  Catholic  communion  can  be  violated;  that  it  is  laiuful  for  the  Roman 

Pontiff  to  invade  their  temporal  rights  and  dominions.  They,  moreover,  hold  it  to  be  a 
horrible  and  detestable  crime  for  any  one,  in  any  cose,  and  even  under  the  pretext  of 
religion,  to  attempt  or  contrive  any  thing  against  the  lives  of  kings  and  princes.'^ 

“ Ilis  Holiness,  Pius  VL,  has  not,  however,  disregarded  your  requests.  For,  in  order  to 
remove  cifectually  all  occasion  of  cavilling  and  calumniating,  which  some,  as  you  -writo, 
take  from  tlie  words,  ‘1  will,  to  the  utmost  of  my  jjower,  pursue  and  oppose  heretics,’  con- 
tained in  the  form  of  the  oath  of  obedience  to  the  Apostolic  See  which  bishops  are  required 
)f  cliui!»o  ill  tlieir  consecration,  which  words  arc  maliciously  interpreted  as  the  signal  of  war 

;iii.  against  heretics,  authorizing  ]>crsecution  and  assault  against  them  as  enemies;  whereas  the 

pursuit  and  opposition  to  heretics  which  bishops  undertake,  are  to  be  understood  of  their 
solicitude  and  efforts  in  bringing  those  heretics  to  a right  way  of  thinking,  and  reconciling 
them  with  the  Catholic  Church.  \ His  Holiness  has  graciously  condescended  to  substitute, 
in  place  of  the  preceding  form  of  oatli,  that  wliich  was  publicly  read  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Moliiiow,  in  presence  of  the  Empress,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  whole  court  of 
Petorsburgh,  and  which  we  transmit  to  you  ■with  this  letter.”1f 

The  rest  of  the  letter  is  chiefly  occupied  in  an  exposition  of  the  Catholic  doctrine  of 


; * Ilamo  A-postol.  Tract,  viii.  n.  33. 

t Dr.  Troy  justly  remarks  that  tliprc  no  exact  equivalent  in  English  for  pentequar.  He  translates  it  prose- 
cute.  Perhaps  pursue  would  hit  the  nieaniiig  more  clusely — “ I will  pursue  and  oppose  heretics.” 

t “ Mnleilicta  ista  convieia.”  The  aforesaid  statements,  therefore,  as  to  our  doctrines,  are  not  only  not  true, 
but  nm^cirfiWa  cimi-icia. 

§ “ Nniiquiini  Honiana  Sedes  ilocuit  heterodoxis  fidem  non  esse  servundiim  ; violaii  posse  juramentuni  regibus 
a Uatliolica  eimimuiiione  disjuiictis  praistitum;  Pontifici  Komnno  licere  temporalia  eorum  jura  ac  domima 
inviidere.  Ilorrenduiu  vevo  ac  (Etestabile  tacinus  etiam  ajiud  nos  est,  si  quis  uaquara,  atque  etiani  religioms 
praili’xtu,  in  rcguni  ac  priiicipum  vitani  audeat  quidpiiim  aut  moliatur.” 

II  “ Non  inteiligentes  [sdz.,  qui  praidicta  verba  malcvolc  interprctnntur]  earn  persecutionem  atque  impug- 
nationem,  quam  contra  haneticos  episcopi  suscipiunt,  ad  illud  studiiini  ac  conatum  referri,  quo  eos  ad  s.anioreni 
meatom  perducere,  ac  ecclesite  Catholicie  reconciliare  nituntur." 

^ The  alterations  in  the  form  of  the  oath  will  be  given  presently. 
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allogianee  to  t1ic  civil  power,  and  earnest  exhortations  to  the  bishops  to  inculcate  the  same-  'Rbv.  P.  Mhhdav. 
Along  with  other  citations  to  the  same  effect,  it  quotes  the  following  passage  from  a con-  ^ " 

sfitution  of  Pope  Benedict  XIV.,  addressed  in  1753  to  the  Vicars  Apostolic  and  the  regular 
and  secular  clergy  of  England,  and  containing  a number  of  regulations  for  the  English 
mission. 

“The  Vicars  Apostolic  are  to  take  diligent  care  that  the  missionaries  behave  on  all  Extract  from  consti- 
occasions  wdth  integrity  and  decorum,  and  thus  become  good  models  to  others;  and  par-  Benedict 

ticularly  that  they  be  always  ready  to  celebrate  the  sacred  offices,  to  communicate  proper 
instruction  to  the  people,  and  to  comfort  the  sick  with  their  assistance ; and  that  they  by 

all  means  avoid  jniblic  assemblies  of  idle  men,  and  taverns The  F/cars 

themselves  are  particularly  charged  to  punish  in  every  %vay  within  their potver,  but  severely,  govcniment  to  be 
all  those  who  do  not  speak  of  the  public  government  vjith  respect.”*  punished  severely. 

The  following  is  the  passage  in  the  rescript,  containing  the  alterations  above  alluded  to, 
in  the  oath  taken  by  bishops  at  their  consecration. 

“ r,  N.  N.,  &c.,  as  in  the  Roman  Pontifical,  to  the  clause,  ‘Heretics,  schismatics,  and  Aforosaid  elimse  in 
rebels  against  our  said  Lord,  or  his  successors  aforesaid,  I w'iJl  to  the  utmost  of  my  power 
pursue  and  oppose.’  Which  clause  is  entirely  omitted.  Afterwards  the  words,  ‘ The 
Cardinal  Prefect  of  the  Congregation  for  propagating  the  faith,’  are  substituted  instead  of 
■ The  Cardinal  Proponent  in  the  Congregation  of  the  Sacred  Council.’  The  form  con- 
cludes with  these  words — ‘All  and  every  one  of  these  things  I Avill  observe  the  more 
inviolably,  as  I am  firmly  convinced  that  there  is  nothing  contained  in  them  ivliich  can  be  CLiuse  added. 
contrary  to  my  allegiance  to  the  most  serene  King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  his 
successors  on  the  throne.  So  help  me  God  and  these  holy  Gospels  of  God.  So  I promise 
and  engage  t L N.  N.,  Archbishop  or  Bishop,  &c.’  ” 

Nothing  can  be  more  explicit,  emphatic,  and  decisive,  than  the  preceding  declarations. 

IV.  A considerable  number  of  highly  respectable  theologians,  who  wrote  long  before  the 
time  of  Grcgoiy  XVI.,  and  one  or  two  who  wrote  since  tlie  publication  of  the  Encyclical 
quoted  above,  clearly  hold  that  an  extreme  case  may  occur,  in  which  revolt  is  lawful. 

Whetlier  this  oj)inion  is  overruled,  and  its  probability  destroyed  by  the  strojig  language  of 
the  Encyclical,  I cannot  take  upon  me  to  determine ; but  I should  ratlier  answer  in  the 
negative.?  However  this  may  bo — 

V.  Secondly : As  to  the  lawfulness  or  duty  of  revolting  in  this  or  that  particular  case,  Decifion  of  Popo  ns 
e /•/..  suppose  in  the  case  of  a total  rejieal  of  tlie  Act  of  Catholic  Emancipation.  If,  in  such  "ght  of  revolt  in 
a disc,  the  Pope  issued  a brief  or  bull  declaring  the  right  of  the  Irish  Catholics  to  revolt 

against  the  English  Government,  or  imposing  on  them  tlie  obligation  of  doing  so,  would  it 

be  lawful  or  a duty  for  us  to  revolt  in  that  case  ? I answer,  in  tlie  first  place,  tliat.  if  it  be 

the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  See  (as  some  might  infer  from  the  preceding  documents),  that 

revolt  is  in  no  case  lawful,  of  course  the  Pope  could  not  declare  it  as  a right,  still  less 

impose  it  as  a duty.  I answer,  in  the  second  place,  that,  supposing  the  doctrine  of  the  Xo  Pope  vonld  is?we 

Holy  See  to  be,  that  revolt  is  lawful  in  some  extreme  case,  I am  absolutely  certain  that,  in 

the  present  or  any  jjossible  future  state  of  things,  no  Pope  Avouid  issue  an  edict  i-o  frantic 

and  so  ruinous, 

VI.  But,  as  Protestants  might  not  admit  the  consistency  of  principle,  and  would  not 
admit  the  riding  ]irovidence,  Avhich  I look  up  to,  in  the  Holy  See,  let  me  siqopose  that  the 

Pope  actually  issued  such  an  edict.  This  is,  I think,  narroAving  the  question  to  a point  as  SutO]  docisicn,  if 

definite  and  tangible  as  it  could  be  put  in.  I answer,  then,  in  the  third  place,  that  I Avould  biudiag. 

not  conceive  myself  bound  to  obey  any  such  edict.  I Avonld  consider  myself  perfectly  free 

iu  conscience  to  continue  as  before  in  my  allegiance  to  the  Sovereign  Aidioni  he  declared  it 

lawful  or  obligatory  for  me  to  revolt  against.  Nay  more,  if  the  case  Avere  one,  {as  the  case, 

given  above  most  certainly  wo^dd  he  one.)  in  which  any  of  the  conditions  nece.ssary  to 

justify  revolt  (supposing  it  to  be  ever  justifiable)  were  wanting,  I should  consider  it  not 

only  lawful,  but  my  clear  duty  to  disregard  the  sup2)osed  declaration  or  command  of  the 

Pope. 

vir.  But,  neither  in  the  foregoing,  nor  in  any  other  case,  would  I treat  the  Pope  with  the  ^’imess  gu.irds 
least  disi'espect,  in  word  or  in  deed,  beyond  that  disrespect — if  it  can  be  so  called — Avhiah 
is  iiiA'olvcd  in  neglecting  his  edict.  I should  not  nttor  the  language  of  contempt  or  reviling 
against  him,  A subject  should  not  treat  his  sovereign,  a child  should  not  treat  his 
father,  Avith  disrospiect,  CA'cn  where  the  latter  err,  and  it  is  a duty  not  to  folloAV.  Nor 
should  I treat  him  AA'itli  irreverence  whom  I belieA'e  to  be  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Head,  the  Father,  the  Teacher,  and  the  Ruler  of  the  whole  Church.  I refuse  to  follow  his 


qua  possunt  ratione.  severe  tamen  illos  puniant,  qui  ile  publico 
lit.’’  These  admonitions  are  declared,  in  the  letter  of  the  Cardinal 
Avell  as  to  England.  " Quas  [regulas]  pro  missionibus  Anglic.anis 


* “At  polissimwi  ipsiinet  vicarii, 
regimine  enm  honore  sermonem  nor 
Prefect,  to  be  applicable  to  Ireland  co  ...i..  „» 

observaiidas  propiisuic  [Benedict  XIY.,]  qmtque  vobis 

t Ilaic  omnia  ot  singula  eo  inviulabilius  observabo,  quo  cerlior  sum  nihil  in  illis  contineri,  quod  fidelitati  nica; 
erga  sercnlsRinium  Magn®  Britannice  ct  Ililiernise  Kegem,  ejusque  ad  ihronum  successores  debitai,  adversari 
vel^r  ' adjuvet,  et  haio  sanctaDei  Evangelia.  Itaproniittoot  spondee.  Ego  N.  N.,  Arcliicpiscopus 

I liave  given  Dr.  Troy’s  transl.ation  of  all  the  above  extracts,  Avlth  a few  verbal  alterations. 

J Oarnore,  a very  distinguished  living  French  divine,  states  that,  principally  from  expoi  ienue  of  the  practical 
consequeuccs  of  the  opposite  doctrine.  “ All  orthodox  theologians  have,  for  a length  of  time  back,  maintained 
timt  rebellion  is  newer  lawful.”  De  jiirc  etjiistitia,  n.  773.  I .apprehend  tins  statement  is  not  even  substantially 
ceuvate : I am  sure  it  is  not  literally  so.  I doubt  not,  liowevcr,  tliat  theologians  would  hold,  and  I certainly 
ean  aeciciedly  to  the  opinion  myself,  that  the  doctrine  to  be  held  as  a practical  rule  is,  that  revolt  is  never  lawful, 
une  tiling  I hold  as  absoluiely  certain,  that  tlie  duty  of  obedience  is  the  only  doctrine  that  should  be  inculcated 
on  tne  people,  especially  by  the  ministers  of  religion.  The  extreme  case  should  never  be  put  before  them  from 
the  altar  or  the  pulpit.  ^ 


never  to  be  p 
to  people. 


Lawful. 
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Kev  P Murriy  maiidato,  when  it  is  a clear  duty  to  refuse — but  with  a heart  overwhelmed  with  sorrow, 
D-u.  and  still  clinging  devotedly  to  him  and  to  his  unfailing  chair.  Whenever  1 speak  of  the 

Pope’s  authority,  and  of  the  limits  that  confine  it,  in  this  or  in  any  other  part  of  niy  oral 

or  written  evidence,  I speak  frankly  and  in  good  faitii;  and,  with  the  same  frankness  and 
good  faith,  I desire  this  present  declaration  of  mine  to  be  always  understood  in  those 
places. 

Groumh  on  wiiidi  viii.  That  the  Pope  in  issuing  the  aforesaid  edict*  is  fallible,  all  theologians,  Ultrainon- 
witness  <]oc3  base  Qallican,  arc  agreed.  Tt  must  be  based  on  a consideration  of  facts  in  nowise 

liis  doctrine.  dogmatical ; and  he  is  liable  to  be  misled  therein,  just  as  any  one  else  is  liable  to  be  mis- 

led. But  I do  not  rest  my  decision  on  this.  For  to  assert  that  the  command  of  a superior, 
when  not  speaking  in  an  infallible  capacity,  does  not  claim  obedience,  would  be  to  destroy 
the  principle  of  obedience  to  all  antliovity,  civil  and  ecclesiastical.  Neither  do  I rest  my 
decision  on  the  fact,  that  the  question  is  one  of  a purely  temporal  nature.  It  is  not  so. 
Whether  a people  is  just  now  autliorizcd  or  bound  to  revolt,  is  clearly  a moral  question — 
and  a moral  ijiiestion,  too.  of  the  wciglitiest  moment,  involving,  if  rashly  and  wrongly 
solved,  a most  awful  sin,  or  rather  an  infinite  accmniilation  of  sins,  before  God. 

Grounds  on  wliieb  Ibc  ix.  I base  iny  decision  on  the  following  reasoning: — Revolt  against  the  sovereign 
(foes  base  it.  authority  is  a remedy,  in  itself  and  in  its  immediate — perhaps  remote — consequences,  so 

terrible — it  is  so  sure  to  be  the  cause  or  occasion  of  countless,  long-continued  evils,  both 


moral  ami  physical,  that,  if  it  be  at  all  lawful,  it  is  so  according  to  tlic  very  thcologiaiis 
who  admit  its  possible  lawfulness,  only  in  the  extreme  case  where  the  following  conditions 
Comlitiuus  of  lawful  ace  found  united ; — 1°.  The  tyranny  must  be  excessive.  2°.  It  must  be  manifest.  3*.  The 
evils  inflicted  by  the  tyrant  must  be  greater  tlian  those  that  will  ensue  from  resisting  and 
deposing  him.  4°.  There  must  bo  no  other  available  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  tyranny, 
except  by  revolt.  5°.  There  must  bo  a high  moral  certainty  of  success.  6°.  The  revolution 
must  be  conducted  or  sanctioned  by  the  community  at  large.  I have  commented,  though 
very  briefly,  on  the  nature  and  necessity  of  these  conditions,  in  the  essay  above  alluded  to. 

I’o  decide  that  revolt  is  lawful  in  any  particular  case,  the  judge  must  have  clear  evidence 
that  everi/  one  of  these  conditions  exists  ; for,  if  any  one  of  them  be  wanting,  the  revolt  is 
unlawful,  lie  must,  therefore,  be  thoroughly  and  accurately  informed  as  to  the  whole 
facts  of  the  case.  Imperfect  or  doubtful  information,  universal  reports,  newspaper  state- 
ments, these  and  the  like  are  not  enough.  They  may  generate  opinion,  strong  impression, 
grave  suspicion ; but  the  consequences  of  a wrong  decision  arc  too  appalling  for  one  to 
pronounce  on  any  other  basis  than  that  of  dear  moral  certainty. 

Impossibility  (if  I’njKi  Now  it  is  manifest  that  this  case  is  one,  in  wliich,  above  all  others,  the  Pope  would  have 
Ruffl(''[eur'(^rtaiiuV,  least  possible  security  against  deception.  He  is  living  far  away.  He  is  ignorant  of  all 
existence  of  those  ’ tho  actual  circumstances  of  these  countries — the  temporal  institutions  with  which  he  is  sur- 
comlitioas.  rounded,  the  habits,  feelings,  usages,  the  whole  social  system  about  him  is  entirely  different 

from  ours,  and,  in  many  things  entirely  opposed  to  ours.  It  would  be  too  long  to  go  through 
each  of  the  above  conditions  in  the  details  of  their  practical  application.  But  let  us  take 
a brief  glance  at  one  of  them — the  moral  certainty  of  success.  As  between  Ireland  and 
England,  no  one  not  fit  for  Medlam  would  tliink  of  even  entering  on  the  consideration  of 
such  a question.  But  suppose  a complete  alteration  in  the  relative  pliysical  force  of  the 
two  countries,  and  in  the  moral  elements  which  give  to  pliysical  force  its  life  and  form, 
and  without  which,  like  a massive  rampart  wall  on  a bad  foundation,  it  is  as  likely  to  crush 
those  who  trust  to  it  for  defence,  as  to  resist  tliose  who  make  it  tho  object  of  assault. 
Suppose  England  to  lose  and  Ireland  to  gain  so  mucli  in  these  respects,  that  the  question 
of  tho  chances  of  success  would  not  be  too  absurd  at  least  to  cuter  on.  Only  imagine  the 


Pope,  oven  with  the  whole  college  of  Cardinals,  and  all  the  theologians  in  Rome,  sitting 
down  seriously  to  consider  such  a question  ! And  yet,  in  order  that  his  decision  should  be 
worth  more  than  the  paper  it  were  written  on,  he  should  not  only  examine  the  question 
carefully,  but  come  to  a clear  and  sure  conclusion  about  it.  An  able,  cool-headed,  practical 
man  of  the  world,  well  conversant  from  personal  observation  with  tho  actual  state  of  these 
countries,  well  versed  in  military  science  and  such  other  knowledge  of  men  and  things,  as 
would  be  necessary  for  forming  even  a rational  conjecture  on  a matter  of  this  sort — why 
even  such  a man  or  a council  of  such  men.  might  commit  the  grossest  blunders  in  a calculation 
wliosc  elements  arc  so  complicated  and  so  dark.  While  the  first  mutterings  of  I'evolt  are  yet 
hardly  audible,  a single  blow,  c^uite  unexpected,  but  deeply  meditated  and  well  aimed, 
may  strike  it  to  the  very  heart,  and  shiver  into  atoms  the  whole  fabric  which  a fancy-born 
hope  had  roared  with  such  apparent  solidity.  With  what  shadow  of  a chance  of  success 
would  an  aged  eccle.siastic,  whose  life  had  been  passed  in  a far  distant  land,  and  in  far 
different  kinds  of  contemplation,  address  himself  to  tho  solution  of  such  a problem  ? And 
yet,  it  is  but  one  of  several  problems  equally  foreign  to  bis  pui'suits  and  experience,  and 
equally  removed  from  the  channels  whence  true  arid  saving  knowledge  would  come  to  him, 
lie  may  be  cnunently  learned,  eminently  wise,  eminently  holy ; but  all  these  qualities  will 
avail  him  little — except,  indeed,  to  keep  him  from  meddling  in  such  matters  at  all. 

Limit  ofPapal  power  There  are  other  considerations  of  a less  a priori  cliaraeter  than  the  preceding  argument, 
a muted  by  all.  equally  decisive  and  permanent  force.  Whatever  power  the  Pope  possesses  js 

given  him  for  the  salvation  and  edification  of  men,  not  for  their  scandal  and  perdition — yn 
adificationem  et  non  in  destructionem.'\  The  most  extreme  Ultramontane  should  admit  tlus. 


• I use  tlie  word  edict  for  brevity's  sake,  as  comprising  a simple  declaration  of  right  to  revolt,  or  a declaration 
of  duty,  or  botli  together, 
t Perrone,  de  Locis,  p.  I,  n,  610. 
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Now  is  it  not  perfectly  plain  that,  in  the  state  of  society  as  it  has  existed  so  long  and  is 
likely  to  exist  for  ages  to  come,  a declaration  of  the  deposing  power  would  most  probably 
produce — an  exercise  of  it,  infallibly  produce — the  greatest  calamities  both  to  religion  and 
society  ? * — First,  such  a storm  of  hate  and  vengeance  would  be  raised  as  the  world  has  not 
witnessed  for  many  generations,  accompanied,  perhaps,  with  a deluge  of  blood,  certainly  with 
a deluge  of  sin.  Secondly,  in  some  places  Catholicism  would  be  crushed  to  the  earth 
where  it  is  now  flourishing,  persecuted  where  it  is  now  freely  tolerated,  trampled  out  where 
it  is  now  bursting  into  life.  1’hirdiy,  every  communist  villain,  every  patriot  swindler,  every 
])olitical  anarcliiat,  knave  or  fanatic,  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other,  would  take  up 
such  a papal  declaration  as  a Magna  Charta  for  rebellion,  universal  rapine,  levelling  and 
destruction.  You  would  have  the  satellites  of  the  father  of  lies  shouting  vivuts  aftei-  the 
teacher  of  eternal  truth.  You  would  have  the  Yicai’  of  the  “ Prince  of  peace.”  blowing  the 
trumpet  of  war,  “ domestic  fury  and  fierce  civil  strife.”  And  all  this  cui  bono  ? — unutterable 
evils,  without  any  compensating  good.  For  my  part,  I believe,  as  theologians  speak  on 
somewhat  similar  hypotheses,!  that  if  any  Pope  meditated  so  fatal  a step,  God,  in  mercy 
to  tlie  Church,  would  change  his  mind,  or  take  him  out  of  the  world. 

X.  “ All  this,”  it  will  he  said  to  me,  “may  look  plausible  enough.  But,  after  all,  is  it 
not  a defined  doctrine  of  your  Church  that  tlie  Pope  is  its  supi-cme  pastor  and  ruler  ; and 
that,  therefore,  you  are  bound  in  conscience  to  obey  every  command  and  how  to  every 
decision  and  declaration  emanating  from  him?” 

It  is  a prevailing  opinion  among. Protestants  that  the  Popes  are  among  the  last  of  men  to 
admit — least  of  all  to  volunteer  an  admission  of,  limits  to  the  obedience  due  to  them.  I 
shall  now  bring  forward  no  less  than  two  Popes  to  answer  this  obiection,  in  their  own 
proper  jjersons. 

Benedict  XIV.  thus  writes  in  his  work  on  Diocesan  SynodsrJ — “ Weave  not  treating  here 
of  special  rescripts  or  mandates,  in  the  granting  or  expediting  of  which  nothing  is  easier 
than  for  the  pontiffs  to  he  sometimes  deceived,  either  by  a false  statement  of  facts  or  the 
suppression  of  some  truth  ....  The  decretal  of  Alexander  III.  is  well  known,  the 
words  of  which  are: — ‘ After  carefully  e.xamining  the  nature  of  the  business  . . . like 

a provident  and  prudent  and  discreet  man,  either  reverently  fulfil  our  command,  or  show 
us  by  letter  a sufficient  and  reasonable  cause  wliy  yon  cannot  fulfil  it.  For  u-e  will  patiently 
acquiesce  inyour  not  performing  what  had-  been  suggested  to  us  from  e^'roneous  information.’ 
Of  the  same  tenor  is  the  decision  of  another  decretal  ...  in  which  the  following 
words  are  read  : — ‘ If  you  cannot  witliout  scandal  provide  him  [with  a benefice]  we  cheer- 
fully acquiesce,  if  you  shoxdd  come  to  the  conclusion  that  o?w  mandate  shoidd  not  he 
executed.'  ” 

An  act  enjoined  by  a snjierior,  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  whether  the  commajid  be  in  the 
foi'in  of  a law  or  of  a simple  precept,  may  be  in  itself  an  indifferent  or  lawful  act,  or  it 
may  be  in  itself  sinful  and  in  no  case  lawful.  If  the  act  be  in  itself  sinless,  even  though 
the  precept  or  law  enjoining  it  should  be  invalid  {e.g.,  because  the  matter  of  the  law  is 
outside  the  superior’s  province,  or  because  the  act  enjoined  does  not  tend  to  the  puhhe 
welfare,  &c.),  still  1 may  be  bound  to  perform  the  act  (from  the  terms  of  the  case  it  is 
lawfid  to  perform  it)  not  in  virtue  of  this  j^articular  law,  but  because  scandal,  dissension, 
&c..  may  ensue.  Thus,  if  a bishop  imposed  needlessly  severe  restrictions  on  his  clergy, 
and  such  as,  if  known  to  the  Pope,  would  he  (as  often  has  happened)  softened  or  entirely 
annulled  by  him,  the  clergy,  at  least  asageneral  rule,  are  in  the  meantime  bound  to  submit. 
So  I hold  that  wo  are  hound  to  observe  the  law  which  prohibits  public  religious  processions, 
&c.,  so  common  in  Roman  Catholic  conntrios.§  The  reason  is  obvious. 

But  if  the  act  enjoined  be  clearly  sinful,  then,  1 not  only  may  disobey,  but  am  bound  to 
disobey  the  superior  whether  Pope  or  Prince.  Thus,  suppose  the  imaginary  and  absurd 
hypothesis  of  the  Pope  sending  a stringent  command  over  to  me  to  organize  a little  band 
for  the  assassination  of  Mr.  Spooner,  or  for  spreading  false  reports  against  him,  such  as 
ascribing  to  him  immoral  or  pernicious  doctrines,  which  I know  he  does  not  hold,  or  which 
I have  not  sufficient  reason  for  believing  him  to  hold,  I would  be  bound  to  disobey  such  a 
conimaiul,  and  to  suffer  interdict,  suspension,  excommunication,  hanging,  combustion,  all 
spiritual  and  all  temporal  punishments  sooner  than  obey  such  command  or  any  one  iota  of  it. 
So  if  I suppose  an  equally  imaginary  and  absurd  hypothesis  of  the  British  Parliament 
passing  a law  that  all  pi'iests  wlio  did  not  marry  within  a certain  period  should  be  burned 
alive,  1^  should  suffer  the  death  sooner  than  obey  such  a law. 

But  if  I am  bound  to  disobey  a command  in  such  cases,  where  only  my  own  personal 
guilt,  or  at  most  private  injuries  to  a few  individuals,  would  be  involved  in  my  obedience, 
iiow  much  more  weighty  my  obligation  in  a case  so  manifestly,  so  inevitably  involving  such 
wide  and  wasting  evils,  moral,  physical,  social,  and  political? 

I trust  that  I have  explained  my  views  with  sufficient  clearness,  and  that  it  is  therefore 
unnecessary  to  extend  this  answer  farther. 


r days,  see  Macaulay’s 


* Oil  tlie  immense  diffei'ence  between  the  evils  of  revolt  in  the  middle  a^es  and  in 
Htslon/of  Englmid.  Vol.  I,  ji.  3i,  &c. 
tLui;o,  del'ide.  D 1,  n.  277. 
j r,ib.  a.  c.  8,  n.  2. 

tor  argument’s  sake,  the  invalidity  of  such  a law.  In  a mixed  communitj’,  where  there  would  be 
imminent  danger  of  strite,  collisiou— perhaps  bloodshed— from  sucli  ju-occssions,  tliere  can  he  no  doubt  that  a law 
TO  II 11  incr  t ,„r.,  „...i.  - ........  .g  jjjg  preservation  of  the  public  peace  and  good  feeling,  would  be  a just  and 
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4.  Do  you  teach,  or  liow  do  you  deal  with  those  chapters  in  the  course  of  moral  theology, 
which  treat  of  the  duties  of  the  married  state?  What  is  the  class-book  or  house  treatise 
ill  use  in  Maynooth  College  on  these  subjects? 

1. — I have  never,  eitlier  at  the  ordinary  every-day  calls,  or  at  the  public  e.\aminations, 
interrogated  any  student  on  any  part  of  the  indelicate  portions  of  those  chapters  in  the 
course  of  Moral  Theology,  in  whicb  the  duties  of  the  married  state,  or  the  matter  of  the 
sixth  and  ninth  (in  the  Protestant  catechism,  seventh  and  part  of  tenth,)  Coipniandments 
are  treated  of.  I have  never  known  or  heard  of  any  student  being  interrogated  in  any 
Avay  on  those  subjects,  eitlier  since  1 myself  became  a professor,  or  while  I was  a student. 

n. — I do  not  recollect  to  have  ever  given  any  lecture  or  exposition  whatever  on  those 
topics  until  after  1 had  become  professor  of  the  second  class  of  theology.  Since  thou, 
however,  but  more  especially  since  I became  professor  of  the  first  class,  I have,  towards 
the  close  of  the  academical  year,  among  the  occasional  instructions  alluded  to  in  my  oral 
evidence,  sometimes  touched  more  or  less  on  those  matters,  to  such  extent  and  in  such 
form  as  I j idged  most  useful  for  tlieguiclance  of  those  just  about  to  enter  on  parochial  duties. 

III.  — With  regard  to  the  duties  of  the  married  state,  the  main  drift  of  my  observations 

has  been,  especially  in  regard  to  female  penitents.  1°.  To  mark  out  what  confessors  are 
not  bound  to  interrogate  in,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  not  bound  to  go,  even  on 
the  matter  on  which  it  may  be  their  duty  to  interrogate.  '2\  To  impress  strongly  on  them 
the  general  duty  of  not  interrogating,  unless  when  bound  to  do  so.  3°.  That  they  should, 
in  every  case,  adhere  strictly  to  the  spirit  of  the  following  rule  laid  clown  by  the  Homan 
Penitentiary,  in  reply  to  a certain  bishop  in  a certain  foreign  counti'y,  where  tiie  crime 
committed  by  the  second  son  of  Juda  and  Sue  was  of  not  unfrequent  occurrence  : “ Confes- 
sarius  rcvocet  in  mentem  adagium  iWviiii,  sancta  sancte  esse  tractanda:  atque  etiam  verba 
perpendat  sancti  ...  * viri  docti  et  harum  rerum  peritissimi,  qui  . . . inquit : — 

‘ Circa  autem  peccata  conjugum  respectu  ad  debitum  conjugale,  ordinarie  loquencio,  confes- 
sarius  non  tenetur.  nec  decet  interrogare,  nisi  uxores,  an  illud  reddiderint  modcstiori  mode 
quo  possit.  De  aliis  taceat  nisi  interrogatus  fucrit.’  ” 4°.  The  cases  are  vei’y  rare  and 
quite  exceptional  in  wliich  a question  may  be  proposed,  even  in  this  way.f  5®.  I warned 
the  students  against  reading  any  book  on  this  subject  until  after  their  ordination  as  priests, 
and  even  then  to  confine  themselves  to  a compendium.  6°.  Such  subjects  should  never 
be  approached  except  with  the  greatest  purity  of  intention,  and  with  a heart  cleansed  and 
strengthened  by  divine  grace,  of  which  fervent  preparatory  prayer,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
daily  spiritual  training  of  an  ecclesiastical  college,  will  assuredly  bring  down  abundance.J 
7 . There  is  one  duty  of  raaiTied  persons  to  which  I shall  allude  by  and  by  (n.  viii),  and 
I'Ogarding  the  fulfilment  of  wliich  1 always  inculcated  the  duty  of  strict  interrogation  and 
emphatic  exhortation. 

IV.  — With  regard  to  sins  committed  by  unmarried  pereons  against  the  virtue  of  chastity, 
1 ",  It  is  the  received  and  certain  doetrino  of  our  moralists,  that  every  deliberate  violation 
of  the  virtue  of  chastity  is  a mortal  sin.  One  of  the  greatest  among  thoin  (the  same  referred 
to  in  the  above  decree  of  the  Homan  Penitentiary)  thus  expresses  himself: — “ Oninis  delec- 
tatio  cnrnalis  sivc  luxuriosa,  cum  advertentia  et  deliberatione  capta,  est  raortale  peccatum.” 
2’.  The  same  high  authority  states,  that  on  account  of  this  sin,  “the  greater  number  of 
souls  fail  into  bell ; nay,’'  he  adds,  “ I do  not  hesilato  to  assort  that  all  who  are  damned,  are 
damned  on  account  of  this  one  sin  of  impurity,  or  at  least  not  without  it.”  3°.  Considering 
the  terrible  truths  enunciated  in  these  two  assertions,  and  considering — what  I suppose 
unnecessary  to  explain  here — the  Catholic  doctrine  on  the  sacrament  of  penance,  it  follows, 
as  a matter  of  course,  that  the  attention  of  those  who  have  the  charge  of  souls  should  he 
turned  most  closely  to  this  subject ; that  they  should  approach  the  discharge  of  the  most 
important  function  of  the  ministry,  not  only  with  apostolic  zeal  and  purity,  but  with  a ]iro- 
fouud  knowledge  of  the  human  heart — tlie  depths  of  sin  into  which  it  may  fall,  and  the 
course  through  which  it  falls — the  art  (for  there  is  such  an  art)  of  scanning,  oi'teii  at  a 
glance,  and  from  symptoms  apparently  slight,  the  nature-and  extent  of  the  soul's  disease, 
the  means  botli  of  nature  and  of  grace  for  i-cstoring  it  to  the  likeness  of  its  lost  ]nirity. 
This  is  knowledge  not  to  be  acquired  in  a day,  or  with  little  labour.  It  is  derived  from 
many  sources : — from  the  Word  of  God,  from  moral  theology,  from  apjiroved  works  of  solid 
Christian  piety,  from  the  accumulated  wisdom  of  able,  holy,  and  oxjierienced  men.  Self- 
e.xamination  of  one’s  own  heart — for  the  germ,  if  not  the  actual  impulse,  of  every  human 
passion  is  in  every  human  bosom — fervent  prayer,  natural  sagacity,  and  tact  have  their  share 

* As  it  i.s  not  improbnble  tliat  at  least  portions  of  tlic  Blue  Book  of  tlie  Jlaynooth  CoiiinBission  will  liave  a con- 
siderable mitnbcr  of  readers,  the  prurient  curiosity  of  some  of  whom  might  be  stimulated  by  specific  references  to 
books  not  fit  fur  general  perusal,  I liave  omitted  all  such  references  in  tlie  present  answer.  Tliose  books  are  des- 
tined only  fur  the  use  of  a few,  who.'e  professional  duty  it  may  be  to  read  them ; w'bom  the  sacrednesa  of  this  duty 
justifies  in  reading  them ; and  whom  due  preparation  qualifies  for  tlie  safe  reading  of  them.  See  u.  x,  in  tlie 
prosent  answer. 

t The  following  rule  was  laid  down  by  the  Bishops  of  Belgium,  in  a decree  on  the  administration  of  tlie  Sacra- 
moiits,  published  by  them  in  the  year  1697  : — ‘ ‘ Confess.arii  parce,  cante,  et  valde  caute,  imerrogent  circa  peccata 
curnis.” 

I “ Oro  studiosos.”  writes  the  autiior  alluded  to  in  the  next  paragraph,  “ qui  ad  ninniis  audiendarum  confes- 
siomim  se  parant,  ut  luinc  tractatum  de  sexto  praicepto,  quumadiuoduin  et  alium  de  debito  conjugal!,  non  legant, 
ni.si  cum  fuerint  ad  accipiendas  conlessiones  jam  pro.ximi ; legantque  ob  Imnc  unice  fiiiem,  omnem  prorsus  curiosi- 
tatem  abjieientes;  atque  eo  temjiore  scepius  mentem  ad  Deuin  elevent,  et  Virgini  Immaculatte  se  commendent,  ne 
dmn  aliorum  animas  Beo  student  acquirerc,  ipsi  suarura  detrimentum  patiantur.”  In  anotlier  place  the  same 
author  quotes  the  following  from  a previous  theologian:—  “Licet  ipio'dam  de  vioteria/adoriim  actumn  tanijat  \lheo- 

liitliis  qiiidaDi]  turpior  est  inf  emus ; et  siftidus  est  sermo,  feedius  est  in  peccato  puti  escere Si  anijeh 

esseitt  homines,  talibus  non  indiyerent." 
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in  adding  to  it,  perfecting  and  adapting  it.  Some  possess  it  in  a very  high,  some  in  quite  Rev.  p.  Muubat, 
a low  degree.  d.d. 

Premising,  as  before,  the  necessity  of  pure  intention,  &c.,  in  studying  this  subject,  and  of  Duties  oT^nfcssor 
prudence,  &c.,  in  applying  the  knowledge  thus  acquired,  the  following  are  the  duties  of  a 
confessor,  in  reference  to  the  present  matter,  the  importance  of  whicli,  above  all  others,  I 
laboured  to  impress  on  tlic  minds  of  the  students. 

V.  — First.  To  attend  princii)ally  to  the  dispositions  of  the  penitent.  To  see  that  he  is 
making  a sincere  confession,  and  that  he  is  animated  with  the  proper  spirit  of  contrition.'* 

VI.  — Secondly.  Never  to  omit  pointing  out,  especially  to  the  ignorant  and  careless,  the 
means  of  overcoming  temptation;  such  as,  avoiding  the  external  occasions  of  sin,  averting 
the  mind  instantly  from  the  object  of  temptation  and  fixing  it  on  some  other  object,  aspira- 
tions of  prayer,  &e.,  &c.  To  impress  the  importance,  the  absolute  necessity,  of  adopting 
those  means,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  temperament  of  the  individual,  &c. ; for  it  is 
certain  that  from  not  recurring  to  them,  all  fall  who  do  fall. 

vn. — Thirdly.  To  make  the  young  special  objects  of  a most  paternal  soHcitude.  If,  in  Special  solicituJo  for 
early  youth,  tiie  heart  be  preserved  from  the  taint  of  corruption  ; if  the  virtue  of  chastity 
be  firmly  planted  therein,  resistance  to  temptation  grows  into  a habit  and  becomes  easy,  and 
virtue  strengthens  with  advancing  years.  In  nineteen  cases  out  of  every  twenty,  the  dis- 
orders of  a riper  age  date  their  origin  from  early  neglect ; and  what  is  now  a devouring 
conflagration  might  have  been  easily  kept  clown  when  it  was  but  a small  flame. 

VIII.  — Fourthly.  The  evil  habits  contracted  by  young  persons  frequently,  very  fro-  Duties  of  parenta. 
quently,  arise  from  the  iie^lect  of  parents ; a neglect,  however,  not  always  criminal,  because 

not  always  adverted  to.  Their  afi'eetion  for  their  children  often  blinds  them  to  dangers 
which,  more  than  any  other,  lurk  unsuspected  and  make  their  way  unseen.  Parents  should 
therefore  be  interrogated  as  to  the  discharge  of  the  duty  of  watching  over  the  ir  children ; of 
seeing  to  the  sorts  of  books  they  read ; the  sports  they  engage  in  ; the  places  they  frequent; 
and,  above  all,  the  companions  with  whom  they  associate.  The  grounds  of  tlie  duty,  and 
the  peril  of  neglecting  it,  should  bo  pointed  out. 

These,  and  the  like,  form  the  principal  part  of  the  few  hours’  lecture,  out  of  tlie  whole 
four  years’  course,  devoted  to  this  unpleasant,  but  all-important  subject.  Sucli  is  the  abyss 
of  unclean  investigations  in  which  the  frenzied  imaginations  of  some,  who,  perhaps,  might 
themselves  greatly  profit  by  them,  represent  the  theological  professors  of  Jlaynooth  as 
habitually  revelling ! 

IX.  — I fully  appreciate  the  excellent  intention  of  HerMajesty’s  Commissioners  in  proposing 
the  present  question.  I can  here  explain  hut  briefly  and  imperfectly  a matter  which,  after 
all,  the  fullest  exposition  can  never  place  before  the  mind  of  a genuine  Protestant,  in  that 
clearness  and  in  that  perfect  harinony  with  the  ordinances  of  God  and  the  moral  improve- 
ment of  man,  in  which  the  mind  of  a lioman  Catholic  sees  it.  It  is  a painful  necessity  to 

have  to  vindicate  from  a charge  of  impurity  an  institution  like  that  of  confession,  which  wo  influence  of  ftonfes- 

not  only  believe  to  bo  divine,  but  linow  to  be  one  of  the  groat  well-springs  of  sanctification  siou  on  purity. 

to  the  faithful.  It  were  painful  to  any  Catholic,  who,  if  he  frequents  confession,  knows  tliat 

the  degree  of  sinlessness  that  marlcs  his  life  is  mainly  due  to  that  ]iractice.  It  is  painful  to 

me  who  know,  riot  as  a matter  of  speculative  doctrine,  but  of  experimental  knowledge, 

from  my  missionary  labours  in  several  places,  both  before  I became  profcssoi-  and  occasion-  personal 

ally  in  my  earlier  years  afterwai-ds.  who  know  the  uiimixed  good  which  the  study  of  this  testimony  thereto 

portion  of  our  theology  prepares  for,  and  its  application  produces;  who  have  witnessed 

hundreds  upon  hundreds  coming  to  confession  under  the  weight  of  that  terrible  passion, 

so  often  under  the  weight  of  that  teriible  sin, — thenceforth,  week  after  week,  month  after 
month,  leading  pure  lives;  struggling,  as  St.  Paul  had  to  struggle  against  the  angel  of  Satan 
that  buffeted  liiin,  and,  like  him,  still  victorious. 

The  frequency  of  restitution  is  often  put  forward  by  a certain  class  of  our  polemical 

writers  as  an  evidence  of  the  good  effects  of  confession : but  I consider  this  as  nothing, 

as  absolutely  nothing  in  comparison  of  tlie  wonderful  fruits  of  chastity  and  purity  of  heart 
which  it  produces  every  day,  in  every  condition,  and  in  every  age  of  life.  I know  it  to  be 
the  great  protection  of  that  very  virtue  of  ivhich  it  is  so  frequently  represented  as  the  snare. 

And  I am  quite  sure  that  sincere  and  religious-minded  Protestants,  if  they  knew  but  ouc- 
hundredth  part  of  what  any  parish  priest  or  curate  in  tlie  kingdom  could  toll  them,  though 
they  still  believed  not,  would  thank  God  on  their  bended  knees,  that  what  they  consider  to 
be  of  purely  human  invention,  has  yet  in  its  influences  so  much  of  wliat  marks  the  institu-  ' 
tions  of  Heaven. 

X.  — I have,  in  a note  to  the  third  section  of  the  present  answer,  alluded  to  certain  theo- 
logical treatises  on  the  matters  before  us.  1 tbink  it  useful  to  add  a word  or  two  lierc,  in 
conclusion,  on  those  treatises. 

* Co'^Wtion  includes  two  thinprs: — I.  A true  sorrow  for  the  sin  committed,  together  with  a detestation  of  it, — .Nature  and  necessity 
the  latter  being  indeed  liaully,  if  at  all,  separable  from  the  foniBcr.  2.  A firm  resolution  of  binning  no  more,  of  contrition. 

Jhc  sorrow  must  spring  from  a snpeni.atural  motive.  The  vesolutiou  against  sinning,  whicliniay,  pfibaps,  be 
implied  in  the  sorrow  itself,  implies  a ^ solution  of  adopting  efficient  remedies  against  relapse,  if  the  penitent 
Have  not  this  contrition  in  both  its  jiarts  the  absolution  of  the  priest  is  essentially  null  and  void.  This  i?  a defect 
which  no  power  in  the  clmrch  can,  i"  an;/  posnibie  case,  supply.  There  is  a species  of  contrition  called  perfect, 
t-c-,  proceeding  from  the  motive  of  the  perfect  love  of  (jod.  An  act  of  this  sort  of  contrition  instantly  efTaecs  all 
mortal  sins  from  the  soul,  with  an  obligation,  lio'vevor,  of  afterw.ards  confessing  ihnsc  sins,  in  order  to  coniply 
with  the  divine  precept,  lienee,  if  one  of  those  I'r.itestantsavhn  ai-e  in  a state  of  invincible  ignorance  should  make 
an  act  of  perfect  contrition,  there  is  no  doubt  tliat  ids  sins  avould  be  thereby  effaced. 

^As  to  confession,  .ail  that  God  requires  of  tlie  penitent  is  that  lie  use  moral  diligence  in  the  examination  of  Ids  Requirements  for  a 
consoienco,  and  tell  sincerely  all  the  mortal  sin.s  that  occur  to  ins  mind  on  such  examination.  Any  mistake  ho  valid  confession, 
may  then  commit,  through  forgetfulness,  &c.,  is  in  no  way  imputed  to  him,  and  iu  no  "ay  affects  the  validity,  or 
Ounmishcs  the  eS'ect  of  the  sacrament. 

3 C 
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Some  of  tliera  aro  diffuse  and  quite  plain  in  thoir  language,  especially  those  of  our  older 
theologians.  I have  already  stated  that  those  hooks  are  not  necessary  for  confessors  to; 
read.  °There  is  a great  deal  in  them  which  even  professors  of  theology  may  pass  over.  I 
have  one  large  folio,  the  most  copious  and  learned  treatise  ever  written,  de  Matrimonio. 

I do  not  think  tliat  I ever  read  three  pages  of  the  indelicate  portions  of  this  book,  until  I 
came  to  write  the  present  answer.  I had  not  opened  it  for  I know  not  how  many  years — ^ 
ten  at  the  very  least. 

There  is  much  now  antiquated  and  useless  matter  in  those  hooks.  The  tendency  to  the 
exhaustive  method — omitting  no  branch  of  a subject,  saying  every  thing  tliat  can  be  said  on 

it was  very  common  in  those  days  when  almost  every  book  was  a folio  or  quarto  It  is  natural. 

enough  in  retired  scliolars  who  devote  their  whole  lives  to  one  study  ; especially  in  theo-. 
lo"ians,  who  look  on  theology  as  the  most  extensive,  the  most  interesting,  and  the  most 
important  of  all  sciences.  So  it  is  indeed  in  other  walks.  Such  is  law  to  many  lawyers; 
classics  to  men  like  Person,  &c.,  &c.  We  have  examples  of  this  exhaustive  and  expansive, 
tendency  in  several  English  Protestant  divines, — Barrow,  Wavburtou,  &c.;  and  in  other 
old  writers,  such  as  Burton,  Fuller,  &c. 

I must  not  omit  to  observe,  also,  that  those  theologians  who  wrote  most  extensively  and 
plainly,  wore  all  members  of  some  religious  order  or  congregation;  men  of  extraordinary 
sanctity,  most  of  them  leading  lives  of  incredible  mortification  and  incessant  prayer;  such 
mortification  and  such  prayer  as  would  have  subdued  the  passions  of  a Tiberius  or  a Corn- 
modus.  They  became,  in  a manner,  like  disembodied  spirits;  and  analyzed  the  course  of 

gin, the  most  secret  workings  of  the  soul, — with  the  same  passionless  indifference  with 

which  a practised  anatomist  would  sot  about  the  dissection  of  a body. 

The  fair  and  sensible  and  true  view  of  the  matter  is  this.  The  w'hole  danger  to  morality 
from  writing  or  reading  such  books  arises  from  the  motive  or  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
written  or  read.  There  are  many  occasions  of  strong  temptation  in  the  world.  If  I expose 
myself  thereto  without  suiScient  cause,  I sin,  because  I throw  myself  into  the  imminent  and 
certain  danger  of  sinning ; but  if  I act  from  a sense  of  duty,  or  from  any  just  and  weighty, 
reason,  I do  not  sin.  This  is  a plain  principle  of  Christian  morality.  Thus,  for  example ; 
the  course  of  study  for  the  medical  profession,  and  the  practice  of  that  profession,  espe- 
cially in  some  of  its  departments,  are  infinitely  more  dangerous  than  the  study  and  the  appli- 
cation ofthis  infinitesimal  segment  of  theology,  even  in  tlie  most  exaggerated  representation 
thereof.  Will  any  one  venture  to  say  tliat  all  medical  students,  all  practising  physicians 
and  surgeons  are  necessarily  living  in  the  habit  of  mortal  sin  ? Surely  not.  Surely  if  they 
go  through  their  work  from  a proper  motive,  and  practise  the  necessary  observances  of 
religion,  they  may  all  lead,  as  so*  many  of  them  do  lead,  lives  of  exemplary  purity  and  virtue. 

Now  take  the  case  of  a priest.  Suppose  him,  while  a student  in  college,  to  get  through 
this  little  paragraph  of  theology  in  the  way  prescribed  above  in  the  present  answer.  Sup- 
pose him  afterwards,  when  a priest  on  the  mission,  to  make  use  of  this  knowledge,  in  the 
way  also  prescribed  above.  How  small  is  the  danger  in  his  case  compared  with  that  of  the 
medical  student  and  practitioner  ? But  if  you  add  to  tliis  the  very  important  consideration, 
that  the  wdiole  training  of  an  ecclesiastical  student,  from  the  day  of  liis  entrance  into  col- 
lege, and  the  daily  works  of  self-sauctification  which  the  laws  of  the  churdi  impose  on  him 
from  the  day  of  his  ordination,  should  clothe  him  in  a spiritual  armour,  impenetrable  to  the 
fiery  darts  of  the  enemy.  If  you  take  this  consideration  (and  others  might  be  added)  into  a 
comparison  ofthetwocases,  the  divergence  between  them  widens  into  alraostdirect  opposition. 

But  stiU  there  is  danger  ? Truly,  this  world  is  covered  all  over  with  a net-work  of  danger,, 
and  the  holiest  have  to  tread  upon  it  like  the  rest.  But  we  believe  that  there  is  a God 
above  us ; and  that  he  is  all-powerful,  and  merciful,  and  good ; and  that  he  has  not  left  us 
to  be  tossed  about  on  the  horns  of  hell,  and  trampled  at  will  under  the  hoofs  of  the  wicked 
one.  We  believe  that  Ho  is  our  strength,  exceeding  great;  that  he  “is  faithful  and  will 
not  suffer  you  to  be  tempted  above  that  which  you  are  able;  but  will  make  also  with  temp- 
tation issue,  that  you  may  be  able  to  bear  it.”  If  there  be  a bad  priest  there  is  danger; 
and,  therefore,  to  prevent  such  a one  from  getting  into  the  sanctuary,  or  for  removing  him 
from  its  service  if  he  has  found  his  way  there,  w©  have  colleges,  and  discipline,  and  laws, 
and  bishops,  and  soforth.  But  for  a man  of  ordinary  virtue  there  is  absolutely  no  danger 
worthy  the  name.  “ All  things  are  clean  to  the  clean : but  to  them  that  are  defiled,  and  to 
unbelievers,  nothing  is  clean.” 

Since  the  preceding  pages  were  written,  a pamphlet  has  fallen  into  my  hands,  entitled, 
“ The  Groat  Sin  of  Great  Cities : being  a reprint,  by  request,  of  an  article  entitled  ‘ Prosti- 
tution,’ from  the  Westminster  and  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  for  July,  1850.”  Though  I 
do  not  concur  in  every  thing  which  the  writer  advances,  the  article  appears  to  rne  to  be 
written  very  sensibly,  and  in  an  excellent  spirit  and  feeling.  The  Commissioners  will  allow 
mo  to  quote  the  opening  paragraphs.  To  me  they  seem,  especially  coming  from  such  a 
quarter,  to  afford  a strong  confirmation  of  the  reasonableness  of  some  views  put  forward  in 
the  preceding  answer.  , 

“There  are  some  questions  so  painful  and  perplexing,  that  statesmen,  morahsts,  ana 
philanthropists  shrink  from  them  by  common  consent.  The  subject  to  which  the  following 
pages  aro  devoted,  is  one  of  these.  Of  all  the  social  problems  which  philosophy  has  to 
deal  with,  this  is,  we  believe,  the  darkest,  the  knottiest,  and.  the  saddest.  From  whatever 
point  of  view  it  is  regarded,  it  presents  considerations  so  difficult  and  so  grievous,  that  in 
this  country  no  ruler  or  writer  has  yet  been  found  with  nerve  to  face  the  sadness,  or  reso- 
lution to  encounter  the  difficulties.  Statesmen  see  the  mighty  evil  lying  on  the  main  path- 
way of  the  world,  and  with  a groan  of  pity  and  despair,  pass  by  on  the  other  side.  . • • 
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“ It  is  from  a strong  conviction  tliat  tbis  is  not  worthy  bcbaviour  on  the  part  of  those  who  Eev.  p.  Mibrat 
aspire  to  guide  either  the  actions  or  the  opinions  of  otliers,  that,  after  much  hesitation  ajjd  »-»■ 

many  misgivings,  we  have  undertaken  to  speak  of  so  dismal  and  delicate  a matter.  We  are  

aware  that  mischief  is  risked  by  bringing  the  subject  jDrominently  before  the  public  eye,  and 
that  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  discussion  should  he  so  clear  and  certain,  as  unques- 
tionably to  overbalance  this  risk.  We  are  aware  that  it  is  a matter  on  whidi  it  is  not  easy 
to  speaJc  openly, — not  always  possible  to  speak  with  confidence  as  to  facts,  causes,  or  con- 
sequences. We  ai-e  aware  that  we  shall  expose  ourselves  to  much  scoffing  from  the  vulgar 
and  light-minded  ; much  dishonest  misrepresentation  from  those  who  recklessly  echo  any 
popular  cry;  much  unmerited  anger  from  those  who  deem  that  refinement  forbids  them  to 
speak  of  things  which  it  docs  not  forbid  them  to  do;  raucli  serious  blame  on  the  part  of 
those  who  think  that  no  object  can  justify  us  in  compelling  attention  to  so  revolting  a moral 
sore.  We  have  weighed  all  these  obstacles;  and  we  have  concluded  that  the  end  we  have 
in  view,  and  the  chance  of  the  good  we  may  effect,  and  the  suffering  we  may  mitigate,  war- 
rant us  in  disregarding  them.  We  think  that  such  considerations  have  already  tco  long  with- 
held serious  and  benevolent  men  from  facing  one  of  the  sorest  evils  that  the  English  sun  now 
sliines  upon.  Our  divines,  our  philanthropists,  our  missionaries,  nay,  even  our  smirs  de  la 
charite,  do  not  shrink  from  entering  in  person  the  loathsome  abodes  of  sin  and  misery, 
or  from  penetrating  into  the  lowest  dens  of  filth  and  pollution,  -where  human  despair  and 
degradation  ever  dragged  itself  to  die,  when  led  thither  by  the  impulse  of  compassion  and 
the  hope  of  good.  Why,  then,  should  we  allow  indolence,  disgust,  or  the  fear  of  miscon- 
struction, to  deter  us  from  entering  upon  an  inquiry  as  to  the  possibility  of  mitigating  the 
very  ivorst  form  which  human  wretchedness  and  degradation  can  assume?  The  best  and 
purest  of  our  race  do  not  feel  themselves  repelled  from,  or  tarnished  by,  the  darkest  haunts 
of  actual  guilt  and  horror,  w’here  pain  is  to  be  assuaged,  or  where  souls  are  to  be  saved. 

Let  us  act  by  subjects,  as  they  act  by  scenes. 

“ Feeling,  then,  that  it  is  a false  and  mischievous  delicacy, and  a cirlpable  moral  cowardice, 
which  sin-inks  from  the  consideration  of  the  great  social  vice  of  prostitution,  because  the 
subject  is  a loath.some  one;  feeling,  also,  that  no  good  can  be  ho2)ed  unless  we  are  at 
liberty  to  treat  the  subject,  and  all  its  collaterals,  with  perfect  freedom,  both  of  thought 
and  speech;  convinced  that  the  evil  must  be  probed  with  a courageous  and  unshrinking 
haiid  before  a cure  can  be  suggested,  or  palliatives  can  be  safely  apidicd;  we  have 
deliberately  resolved  to  call  public  attention  to  it,  though  we  do  so  -w-ith  pain,  reluctance 
and  diffidence.”  ’ 

About  the  middle  of  the  article  I find  the  following  observations 
Is  it  not  the  fact,  that  the  sexual  prop>ensity  is  awakened  into  unnaturally  early  and 
undue  activity,  by  the  bad  condition  and  regulation  of  nearly  all  seminaries  of  education 
for  all  classes  ? The  early  initiation,  if  not  into  vice,  at  all  events,  into  vicious  ideas  the 
licentious  language,  and  the  coarse  and  vulgar  habits  which  there  prevail,  have,  undoubt- 
edly, to  answer  for  much  of  the  evil  that  exists.  For,  where  modesty  is  so  early  broken 
down,  and  where  the  passions  arc  awakened  before  the  priiiciiiles  have  had  time  to  become 
formed  or  fixed,  the  . difficulty  of  maintaining  virtue,  when  temptations  i)ress  around, 
becomes  excessive.  If,  instead  of  permitting,  among  all  ranks,  careless  association  with  the 
coarse  and  bad,  and  enforcing,  in  addition,  among  the  higher  classes,  daily  perusal  of  the 
works  of  a licentious  age,  the  education  of  bovs  were  to  be  conducted  with  any  degree  of 
the  same  watchful  attention  to  purity  that  marks  that  of  girls,  and  that  of  young  Catholic 
priests,  (in  this  country,  at  least,)  the  gain  to  the  wliole  tone  of  public  mo'rals  would  we 
are  convinced,  be  soinetbing  beyond  estimation.” — (P.  27.)  ’ 

5.  In  what  manner  do  the  professors  who  lecture  in  dogmatic  theology,  execute  the  OnnsTion  v. 
provision  of  the  Statutes,  c.  v.  s.  3;— ‘-Lot  the  Professor  of  Dogmatic  Theology  strenuously  Alle<iiance\  Poiver  of 
exert  mmselt  to  impress  on  his  class,  that  tlie  allegiance  which  they  owe  to  the  Royal  9 m- 

Majesty  cannot  be  relaxed  or  annulled  by  any  power  or  authoritv  whatsoever?”  In  what 
way  is  tills  doctrine  specifically  inculcated  ? 

A.  I had  been  for  SCTeral  weeks  hesitating  as  to  whether,  or  how.  I shonid  answer  the  fonr  witneu's  liciiwtton 
last  questions  in  this  Paper  K.  On  one  hand,  if  I answered  them  fully  and  fairly  (accord-  romalning 
mg  to  my  conception  of  wliat  full  and  fair  answers  should  be,)  however  carefully  I might 
avoid  collateral  topics,  though  intimately  connected  with  the  matter  in  hand,  and  obviously 
suggested  by  it ; still  I could  not  avoid  jnittiiig  forward  statements  and  views  strongly  clash- 
ing with  cherished  prejudices.  On  the  other  hand,  I could  not— omitting  higher  consider- 
ations—reconcile  it  with  manly  honour  and  straightforwardness,  to  give  such  reserved  and 
one-sided  answers,  as,  according  to  my  notions,  would,  in  the  circumstances,  render  a suv- 
pressio  veri  equivalent  to  a snggestio  falsi.  So  I resolved  to  leave  the  questions  unanswered 
and,  according  to  tlie  excellent,  tliougii  unhappily  not  always  practicable,  rule  of  the 
good  old  monk,  sinere  res  vadere  ut  vadunt.  Considerations,  however,  against  tliis  resolve 
moTify^it  mature  reflection,  determined  me  at  least  to 

to  those  qnestions  in  wMch  inquiries  ere  Collese  Sututc. 
made  about  the  observance  of  particular  Statutes,  that  a considerable  portion  of  our  Statutes 
nave  been  a dead  letter,  some  from  the  very  day  on  which  they  were  first  imblishod,  up  to 
^ l^tcr  date.  If  any  one  took  up  those  Statutes  to  form 
Horn  tJiein  a lull  and  correct  idea  of  the  actual  and  working  system  of  Maynooth,  he  would 

oi-igi»alIy  borrowed,  with  a few  modifications, 
om  the  statutes  of  some  continental  college  or  colleges.  I take  this  account  to  be  sub- 

3 c 2 
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Witness  ducliiie.s  to 
KUigest  a remedy. 


As'swiniTo  Ques- 
■rioN  V. 


stantially  correct ; for  several  of  them  are,  at  least  as  they  lie,  either  unsuitecl  to  this  country, 
or  such  as  the  enforcement  of  them  would,  considering  other  parts  of  our  actual  system  to 
which  no  statute  reaches,  or  indeed  could  reach,  produce  pure  mischief.  As  to  the  bye- 
laws, to  which  additions  are  made  at  almost  every  meeting  of  the  Trustees,  some  of  them 
arc  directly  opposed  to  the  Statutes  ; many  of  them,  probably  one-half  of  the  proportion — 

I must  speak  from  conjecture,  not  having  just  now  access  to  the  book — are  a dead  letter ; 
some  liave  never  been  acted  u])on.  All  this  is  but  the  natural  result  of  the  mode  in  which 
business  is  transacted  by  the  members  of  our  legislative  body — the  Trustees  of  the  College. 
They  live  far  away  from  it — tliey  are  engaged  in  the  affairs  of  active  life,  completely  re- 
moved from  all  opportunities  of  observing,  almost  from  all  occasions  of  even  thinking  about, 
the  wants,  the  usages,  the  ideas,  in  short,  any  aspect  of  the  inner,  real,  daily  working  life 
of  the  College.  Then,  they  meet  here  once  a year,  for  a couple  of  days  towards  the  end 
of  June,*  and  make  laws  affecting  any  or  every  department  in  the  College,  without  any 
counsel  or  deliberation  whatever,  collectively  or  individually,  with  the  professors,  the  inti- 
mate witnesses  and  daily  workers  of  so  important  a part  of  the  collegiate  system. 

A few  instances,  taken,  as  they  occur  to  me,  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  at 
different  periods  since  I became  professor,  will  illustrate  the  system.  When  I was  a young 
professor,  the  Board  passed  a rule  establishing  monthly  revisions,  but  Mso  superaddmg 
certain  formalities.  It  so  happened  that  at  that  meeting  the  Tnistees  wished  to  have  an 
address  prcsoiitod  to  the  Queen  from  the  whole  College.  We  were  therefore  called  before 
the  Board  to  give  in  our  cojicun’ence  to  the  address  ; and  while  there,  the  late  Archbishop 
Crolly,  (who  was  always  strongly  foj'  fair  and  open  inquiry,)  informed  us  of  the  law  which 
liad  been  enacted,  and  aslced  our  opinions  about  it;  we  fully  approved  of  the  monthly 
revisions ; but  one  of  the  older  professors — all  the  rest  concurnng — objected  to  the  fcrniali- 
tios  alluded  to.  not  only  as  opposed  to  Statute,  but  as  in  themselves  Jiighly  inconvenient, 
and  tending  to  frustrate  the  very  end  of  the  rule.'  The  objection  was  admitted,  and  the 
rule  accordingly  modified.  But  for  the  accident  of  our  having  been  called  before  the  Board 
for  an  entirely  different  purpose,!  and  the  additional  accident  of  one  of  the  Trustees  having 
mentioned  tlio  rule  to  us,  a law  exclusivehj  affecting  the  professorial  department,  and 
affecting  it,  too,  with  partial  inconvenience,  would  have  been  imposed  upon  us,  without  a 
single  professor  having  been  consulted,  or  having  received  the  slightest  hint  that  such  a law 
was  in  contemplation.  Again,  the  iieiv  chairs  were  established  in  1845,  and  their  adjust- 
ment in  the  collegiate  system  fixed  without  any  consultation  with  tlio  professors.  Agam, 
when,  on  the  establishment  of  tliose  now  chairs,  it  became  necessary  to  make  some  changes 
in  the  mode  of  hohling  the  concurrent  public  examinations,  a plan  was  laid  before  the 
Trustees.  By  this  plan  was  for  the  first  time  introduced  the  practice  of  holding  the  puhhc 
examinations  oifour  different  classes  at  the  same  time.  The  plan,  which  was  adopted  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Trustees  in  Dublin,  was,  to  the  last,  most  carefully  concealed  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  professors,  of  whom,  it  is  needless  to  add,  not  one  was  consulted  about  it. 
The  serious  evils  of  the  present  system  of  so  many  concurrent  examinations  I have  pointed 
out  elsowiicre.  I^ct  these  examples  suffice. 

The  late  Lord  Dudley,  after  commenting,  in  a letter  to  the  Provost  of  Oriel  College,  on 
certain  abuses  in  the  Oxford  system,  adds — “I  say  this  without  meaning  to  cast  the 
smallest  blame  either  upon  the  society  itself,  or  upon  the  rest  of  the  University — it  is 
an  accident,  but  it  is  an  unlucky  accident.”  J In  the  same  spirit  I state  the  preceding  facts, 
and  whatever  othorfacts  of  a similar  significance  may  turn  up  in  the  course  of  the  foUowiiig 
paragraplis. 

Let  it  not  bo  inferred  that  I wish  to  have  the  legislative  authority  transferred  from  an 
external  to  an  internal  Board  or  Council.  So  far  from  desiring  such  a cha,nge,  I am  of 
opinion  that,  in  any  probable  future  circumstances,  and  especially  in  existing  circumstances, 
it  would  be  a change  very  much  for  the  worse.  How  matters  should  be  mended,  1 leave 
for  others  to  determine ; but  certainly  I would  not  have  them  mended  in  that  way.§ 

To  come  to  the  question  immediately  before  me,  the  extract  from  the  Statutes,  quoted 
therein,  was,  like  the  rest  of  the  code,  enacted  several  years  before  Catholic  Emancipation  ; 
and  at  a time  when  the  great  watchwords  of  intolerance,  even  on  the  lips  of  eminent  and 
gifted  statesmen,  wore  that  wo  suppressed  the  second  commandment,  that  we  held  that  no 
faith  is  to  be  kept  with  heretics,  that  ’the  Pope  could  absolve  us  from  our  oath  of  alle- 
giance, &c. 


Too  much  bye-law 
making. 


* The  Tnistees  also  meet  once  a vear,  generally  at  the  close  of  antumn,  in  Dublin  (fifteen  miles 
College) ; their  deliberations  hardly  ever,  if  ever,  e.xteiuling  beyond  one  day,  soinctiines  not 
a few  liours.  Matters  of  the  greatest  importance  have  boon  freauently  brought  before  Uie  Board,  and  often  enougi 

This\Vtlie  sole  instance  I can  call  to  mind  of  a sponlaneoxis  summoning  of  the  professors  before  the  Board,  since 
I became  professor,  and  even  then  it  was  not  fur  the  purpose  of  asking  couiu=el  on  College  attairs.  On 
rare  occasions,  wlien  we  had  previous  suspicions  of  what  was  to  bo  brought  forward,  our  opinions  were,  at  ou 
earnest  request,  and  not  .always  witliout  evident  reluctance  ou  the  part  of  some,  asked  by  the  Irustees. 

tl.cUcravflhc  Ear!  of  Dniltcy  to  the  Bishop  of  Llanduff,  Let.  14.  „ , , ■ a „m,lnfinns 

SThctnithis.wehaTC,  for  a community  so  fixed,  a great  deal  too  much  of  bye-law  making.  -A-f®'^re^Ia 

m.ade  when  the  o.'iigeuey  calls  for  them,  made  after  full  consideration  of  the  matter  which  they  are  to 
therefore  made  to  operate  and  to  last,  would  be  of  move  practical  benefit  than  a whole  volume  ot  what  an  oiu  p 
fossor,  many  years  ago,  with  more  truth  than  reverence,  called  the  “ Varmntes  of  the  Board.  Anothei  ® P . 
fessor,  one  of  the  quietest  of  men,  afterwards  (and  still),  amostpiousand  zealous  bishop,  once  said,  witliuiiwon 
waBKishness,  on  occasion  of  some  wild  regulation  m.ade  by  the  then  Board  of  'Irustees,  that 
never  be  absent  from  llie  College  daring  the  period  of  the  Board’s  meetings,  else  he  might  on  Ins  return 
chair  occupied  by  (mother."  1 have  indeed,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  heard  Trustees  themselves  (,ln=liops;  oo 
demuing  the  present  system  in  terms  as  strong  as  any  I could  think  of  using. 
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I do  not  know  wlaether  or  liow  the  doctrine  enunciated  in  the  Statute  was  specifically  Rev.  r.  MrnRAv, 
inculcated  up  to  the  period  of  my  entering  College  (1829) ; but,  while  1 was  a student,  I ^ 

never  heard  it  enforced  with  any  particular  emphasis,  nor,  since  I became  professor,  have  Witness  omits  parti- 
T pver  so  enforced  it  myself.  1 must  plainly  tell  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners,  that  those  cuinr  and  emplintic 
JldcbaTges  and  the  coLoversies  abotit  them  are  a perfect  bore  to  us_to  me  at  least, 

One  of  those  anti-emancipation  pamphlets  or  speeches  about  divided  allegiance  and  soforth,  xisoiefs. 
is  ai)t  to  affect  me  in  much  the  same  wav  as  Dr.  Langford’s  sermon  alfceted  the  Edinburgh 
Reviewer ; even  the  wit  of  Sydney  Smith,  or  tlie  eloquence  of  the  groat  orators,  the  last  of 
whom  has  just  departed,  can  hardly  give  them  some  life  and  heat  in  my  eyes.  They  are 
worse  than  schoolboy  declamations  about  Ctesar’s  being  a great  man,  worse  than  the  juvenile 
poems  of  a bad  poet,  worse  tlian  a dietary  of  decayed  vegetables.  I should  as  soon  think 
of  coming  down  to  niy  class-hall  with  a solemn  lecture  and  warning  to  the  students  against 
’oiniu"-  a combination  of  Rapparecs  or  Ribbonmen,  as  of  coming  down  with  a solemn  lecture 
and  warning  on  the  subject  of  the  Pope’s  absolving  us  from  our  oath  of  allegiance.  There 
is  just  as  much  probability  that  the  Pope  will  issue  a Bull  absolving  us  from  our  allegiance 
or  from  our  oath  of  allegiance,  as  there  is  that  he  will  issue  a Bull  for  the  revival  of  the 
Brehoii  laws  in  Ireland,  or  of  the  heptarchy  ill  England.  Poor  Pope,  heu-  of  j8t.  PetePs. 
tribulations,  as  of  his  power,  would  that  he  could  secure  allegiance  in  the  subjects  of  his 
own  dominions!  Would  that  he  could  fix  his  temporal  throne  as  firm  as  the  throne 
of  these  realms!  ■ ,,  , , ,,  t 

But  though  I have  not  given  special  prominence  to  a worthless  and  dead  letter,  I have  Rm  cam 
not  failed  in  a far  more  important,  because  really  practical  function.  There  has  always  ‘ ^ 

been  more  or  loss  disaffection  among  a large  mass  of  the  Irish  Catholics.  Some  years  ago 
it  assumed,  among  many  of  them,  a shape  of  positive  disloyalty  more  _ or  less  decided.  I 
am  only  stating  facts,  not  tracing  causes  or  apportioning  responsibilities.*  Tins  strong 
feelinc  has  been  latterly  very  much  on  tbo  decline ; but,  so  far  as  it  lias  disappeared,  it  has 
rathe?  died  out  than  been  extinguished.  It  has  vanished  to  make  room  not  for  loyalty  but 

for  indifference as  the  ebbing  sea  leaves  behind  it  not  vegetation  but  barrenness.  None  Pupo  considered  ijy 

of  the  disaffected  ever  thought  of  the  Pope,  except  as  an  opponent— no  man  dreamed  of  a 
papal  absolution  from  allegiance.  The  only  occasion  on  whicli  the  Pope  interfered,  or 
rather,  perhaps,  was  publicly  known  to  interfere,  was  that  allnded  to  in  one  of  tlio  notes  to 
my  oral  evidence,  and  then  it  was  to  exhort  tlic  clergy,  and  csjiccially  the  bishops,  to 
promote  peace,  submission  to  authority,  &e.  The  Roman  authorities  were  rather  rouglily 
handled  at  that  time,  both  in  the  great  popular  meetings  and  elsewhere.  If  a thought  of 
Rome  should  have  had  any  influence  on  the  revolutionary  tendencies  of  the  time,  it  would 
liave  been  decidedly  to  check,  not  to  accelerate  them.  Of  the  real  causes  of  this  disaffec- 
tion  whether  those  existing  from  old  times  or  those  of  a later  growtli— I refrain  from 

speaking,  as  I have  refrained,  or  ail  but  refrained,  from  speaking  of  them  in  my  lectures  to 
the  students.  They  are  matters  of  fact,  admitted  or  controverted,  according  to  the 
undeniable  evidence  of  them,  or  the  political  bias  of  different  parties  ; hut  the  disaffection, 
however  generated,  has  undoubtedly  been  intensified— has  acquired  a certain  fixity— a 
certain  basis  of  apparent  reason — has  got  itself  invested  with  the  shape  of  ti/brnnila,  in 
consequence  of  the  dissemination  of  principles  and  sayings,  now,  I tliink,  in  this  country, 
at  least  to  the  present  generation,  and  all  t!ie  more  pernicious  that,  on  one  hand,  they 
seem  to  lean  to  the  side  of  humanitj" — to  spring  from  the  very  heart  of  universal  benevo* 
lonce,  and  to  lead  to  universal  happiness ; wliilo,  on  tho  other  hand,  their  dreadful  results 
when  applied  in  practice  can  be  known  only  from — what  to  the  mass  of  our  people  is 

unknown the  experience  of  other  countries  or  other  times.  I allude  to  those  dreams 

about  a sudden  restoration  of  society — a sudden  cure  of  long-existing,  deep,  and  wide- 
spread social  miseries,  whether  by  legislative  enactments  or  other  and  questionable  means-— 
the  practice  of  habituating  tbo  ignorant  and  unreflecting  classes  to  a sullen  and  morbid 
hatred  of  the  existing  state  of  tilings,  to  a longing  and  looking  for  wholesale  agrarian  and 
other  wholesMe  changes,  as  the  one  great  renmely,  only  ]iot  desirable  to  attempt  accom- 
lilishing  because  not  possible  to  accomplisli,  in  the  shortest  and  sharpest  manner — the 
practice  of  accustoming  the  ears  of  those  classes  to  unsparing  and  unceasing  abuse  of  every 
government,  denouncing  it  alike  for  the  worst  intentions  in  the  good  it  effects,  in  the  evil 
it  leaves  unredressed,  or  unsuccessfully  attempts  to  remove  or  to  avert,  passing  over  in 
profound  silence  the  undeniable  benefits  it  may  have  conferred,  or  exhibiting  them  only  as 
snares  and  shams — the  practice  of  trafficking  in  tho  strong  religious  faitli  and  feeling  of  the 
people,  in  representing  as  a battle  for  religion  what  is  hut  a struggle  of  political  factions— 
nay,  often  a shabby  contention  of  local  and  even  personal  antipathies  and  predilections — 
in  one  word,  the  propagation  of  those  principles  and  ideas  whose  sure  practical  tendency, 
however  attractive,  and  even  just  they  may  appear  in  the  abstract,  is  to  engender  in  the 
masses  not  only  a cold  estrangement  from  the  Supreme  Powers,  but  an  habitual  jealousy,  a 
rancorous  hatred  of  them,  a complete  and  driftloss  unsettling  of  the  popular  mind,  a sour 
and  sullcy  discontent  which  nothing  can  satisfy,  and  reasoning  only  irritates- all  that  mass 
of  morbid  ingredients,  which,  expressed  in  a single  phrase,  are  revolution  and  anarchy 
inchoate,  and,  if  not  kept  down  by  bverwhelining  pressure  will  soon  ho  revolution  and 
anarchy  consummated.  I am  thoroughly  convinced  that  many  men.  not  only  well-meaning 
as  citizens,  but  sincere  and  pious  Christians,  arc  more  or  less  cauglit  by  those  delusive 
theories  and  sentiments,  who,  if  aware  of  their  real  tendency,  would  shrink  from  them  with 
* See  Macaulay’s  Speeches  (.authentic  edition),  passim,  for  one  view  of  the  matter. 
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WitnesB,  of  late 
years,  lectures 
specially  against 
them. 


Iion'or.  I frankly  confess  that,  though  never  having  had  the  slightest  sympathy  -mth 
revolutionary  doctrines,  it  is  only  from  much  reading  (and  I have  read  the  best  I could  get 
on  both  sides),  and,  much  reflection  within  the  last  few  years,  that  I have  come  to  see  things 
in  the  full  and  clear  light — to  me  as  clear  as  that  of  tlie  sun  at  noonday — in  which  I now 
behold  them. 

Of  late,  and  only  of  late  years,  I have  deemed  it  a matter  of  the  first  importance  to  try 
to  impress  the  minds  of  the  students  under  my  charge  with  proper  notions  on  this  subject, 
both  for  their  own  guidance  and  the  guidance  of  others.  1 will  not  weary  the  Commissioners 
by  stating  how  1 executed  this  task.  I have  not  attempted  to  do  it  in  a very  formal  way. 
Many  of  the  revolutionary  aphorisms  are  so  equivocal — there  is  apparently  so  much  of 
abstract  truth,  of  excellent  intention  blended  with  them,  that  it  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  set 
forth  their  naked  unredeemed  deformity  before  those  who  hear  them  treated  in  this  way 
for  the  first  time.*  In  those  expositions  I avoid  all  allusion  to  current  political  questions. 
I try  to  keep  my  obsciTations  free  from  all  tinge  of  political  colouring,  to  present  them  in 
a purely  ethical  and  theological  light;  I keep  clear  of  disputable  or  obscure  points;  I 
confine  myself  to  broad  principles  of  Catholic  theology,  to  broad  facts  in  history  and  in 
human  nature,  and  to  plain  reasoning  on  them.  Every  one  has  his  own  way  of  enforcing 
his  arguments  : to  me  it  appeai-ed  useful  to  read,  and  accordingly  I have  sometimes  read 
sketches  from  revolutionary  history  in  illustration  of  the  doctrines  I bad  been  unfolding. 

_ So  f;u-,  therefore,  from  tolling  the  students  to  beware  of  the  Pope  and  his  power  of 

dispensing  in  the  oath  of  allegiance,  I say  to  them,  if  not  in  so  many  words,  yet  in  sense 

“ Stick  to  the  Pope  and  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  See,  which  is  that  of  the  Chui-ch  and 
the  Gospel ; and  in  doing  so  you  will  preserve  yourselves  and  your  people  from  the 
disastrous  influence  of  the  ascendancy  of  rebellious  and  revolutionary  principles — disastrous 
alike  to  tbc  religious  and  social  well-being  of  mcn.”J 

I have  some  observations  to  offer  on  the  mode  in  which  the  oath  of  allegiance  is  proposed 
to  our  students.  I would  suggest  an  immediate  change  as  to  place,  time,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances. But  I understand  that  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners  has  been  already 
dii-ected  to  this  subject. 


College,  Maynooth,  March,  1854. 


Patrick  Murray. 


* “ Lord  Elibanlc  said  to  him  (Bobeitson  the  historian),  ‘ Mr.  Robertson,  the  first  thing  that  gave  me  a liigh 
opinion  of  you  was  your  saying  ....  that  you  did  not  tliink  worse  of  a man's  moral  character  for  his 
having  been  in  rebellion.’  . . . J)r,  .Tolinson  observed,  that  being  in  rebellion  from  a notion  of  anotbei'’s  right 
was  not  connected  with  depravity,  a nd  tliat  we  had  tiiis  proof  of  it,  that  ail  mankind  applauded  the  pardoning  of 

rebels,  wliich  they  would  not  do  in  the  case  of  robbers  ami  murderers." (Boswell,  v.,  J45,  ed.  183.')). 

Among  thecauses  of  the  diversity  of  feeliiigwith  which  a rebel  and  a murderer  are  eoininonly  regardedVare,first,that 
the  rebel  may  be  impollecl,  and  always  professes  to  bo  iin])e!lcd,  not  by  any  personal  feeling,  as  of  vindictiveness  selt- 
aggriindizomont,  &c.,  but  by  .a  pure  desire  for  theweifiire  of  others,  perilling  his  own  for  the  public  good.  Thus  rebel- 
lion elaiins  to  be  a species,  tbehigliest  and  the  most  heroic  species,  of  patriotism.  Theiimrdcrer  is  the  very  opposite 
of  iill  this.  Secondly,  the  rebel  professes  to  be  go.oded  on  (and  often  has  been  goaded  on)  by  a system  (i  intoler- 
able oppression— the  pool'  trampled  down  and  starved  by  the  rich,  class  persecuted  by  class,  race  pers^uted  by 
race,  creed  persecuted  by  creed,  tbc  government  itself  being  the  persecuting  party,  or,  hy  its  acquiescence 
abetting  the  persecuting  party,  &e.  Hence  it  is  that  in  some  places  when  a village  tyrant  is  murdered  lor  his 
(real  or  supposed)  oiipression  of  the  people,  the  assassin  is  not  looked  ujion  as  an  ordinary  murderer,  he  is,  on  a 
small  scale,  a law'Icss  rebel  against  a lawless  syslcm.  Hence,  too,  one  sometimes  liears,  “ I do  not  excu“em’urder, 
but  the  victim  deserved  his  fHtc.’’t  Thirdly,  the  great  evils  of  rebellion  are  not  so  much  involved  in  the  act  of 
rebellion  it>c!f.  they  are  ratlier  consequences  of  it— consequences  wiiitdi  the  rebel  may  not  foresee  at  all,  or  only 
foresee  in  part  and  obscurely ; at  any  rate,  lie  docs  not  desire  or  intend  them,  he  purposes  to  avert  them,  he 
works  himself  into  a persuasion  that  lie  will  be  able  to  avert  them.  Fourthly,  rebellion  may  be,  in  a certain 
cxti'oinc  case,  lawful,  Tlie  rebol  thinks  that  his  is  the  very  case.  He  is  not  nceustomed  nor  is  he  qualihed  to 
consider  such  complicated  questions  in  their  moral  relations.  The  miseries  he  sees  about  him  appeal  to  him 
dii'ectly--he  is  maddened  hy  lliem,  and  blinded  to  a consideration  of  the  infinitely  greater  jiiisenes  wliich  an 
unlawful  mode  of  redress  will  bringdown  on  himself  and  on  millions  bofides.  Theic  are  none  of  these  palliating 
circumstances  in  the  case  of  niurder;  or  if  there  bo,  asc.r;.,  when  a man  strikes  a fainl  blow  under  very  strong 
provocation,  tind  in  a moment  of  frenzied  ]iassioii,  this  is  not  tlie  sort  of  murder  we  speak  of. 

Bei'ertheless,  in  csthiiatiiig  the  relative  enormity  of  crimes,  it  is  the  business  of  a theologian  to  put  out  of 
consideration,  as  belonging  to  an  entirely  dirteruit  chapter  oi' inquiry,  those  circuoist.mces  of  ignorance,  inadver- 
tence. iSc.,  which  so  mateiiully  afleet  the  amount  of  guilt  in  the  erbaibof.  Comparing  single  sin.swith  sirnde  sins, 
and  single  crimes  w ith  single  crimes,  beyond  all  doubt,  rebellion  is  not  only  a i'ar  gi  oater  crime,  but  a lar°greater 
sin  than  muixlcr.  'Whoever,  therefore,  deliberately  gets  up  a rebellion  with  the  same  forethought  and  conviction 
of  the  evil  involved  therein,  which  a deliberate  murderer  lias  of  the  evil  involved  in  murder,  is  immensely  more 
guilty  in  the  eyes  of  God  than  the  munleror.  ^ 

t Hero  is  an  instance  of  a class  of  propositions  which  in  the  abstract  niay  he  true,  but  whose  practical  import  is 
ceriiiiiih/  most  tvtcktd.  Supposing  it  true  that  a very  cruel  landlord  deserved  the  punishment  inflicted  on  him,  i.e., 
supposing  tliat  n,  law  enacting  such  punishment  were  a just  laiv,  and  that  tlie  punishment  inflicted  according  to 
legal  form  wore,  therefore,  a just  punishment,  still  the  publication  of  the  above  sentiment  would,  iu  the  circum- 
stancos,  be  nothing  less  than  .an  open  and  direct  encouragement  to  the  worst  crimes. 

Training  of  students  J To  explain  and  establish  the  theological  principles  on  the  subject  of  loyalty,  &c.,  in  scientific  form,  is 
in  right  feelings  on  undoubtedly  the  proper  duty  of  the  Professors  of  Theology.  But— what  is  of  infinitely  more  importance~to  imbue 
the  atoresaid,  how  to  the  minds  of  the  students,  not  merely  those  in  the  theological  classes,  hut  all  the  students,  with  the  right  feelings 
be  efibetod.  in  this  matter— to  train  their  minds  from  the  veiy  commenceiucnt  of  their  course  iu  habits  of  devotedness  to  their 

spiritual  vocatiou,  and  of  disrelish  lor  political  agitation  of  any  kind,  this  (at  least  according  to  the  e-xisting 
distribution  of  duties),  belongs  properly  and  professionally  to  the  officers  of  discipline. 
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Axswees  of  the  Rev.  Geoege  Ceolly  to  Questions  proposed  in  Paper  K.  Eev.  G.  CnoLLv. 

1.  What  doctrine  is  taught  by  you  on  the  subject  of  an  oath  pledged  to,  or  a conti-act 
made  with  a heretic  by  a Roman  Catholic;  whether  it  is  of  e:^ual  validity  and  equal  obli- 
gation with  an  oath  pledged  to,  or  a contract  made  with  a Roman  Catholic  in  the  same 
matter  ? 

On  the  subject  of  an  oath  pledged  to,  or  a contract  made  with  a heretic  by  a Roman  Doctrine  taught  in 
Catholic,  I teach  that  each  of  them  is  of  equal  validity,  and  of  equal  obligation,  with  an  oath  Maynooth  regarding 
pledged  to,  or  a contract  made  with  a Roman  Cathohc  in  the  same  matter,  ami  under  similar  oath°plc^cd*to,  or 
circumstances.  The  obligation  of  a contract  made  with,  or  of  an  oath  pledged  to  any  a contract  made 
person,  is  no  more  changed  or  modified  by  his  religious  belief,  than  by  the  colour  of  his  ^ith  a heretic  by  a 
skin,  or  the  stature  of  his  body.  It  is  eij^ually  bincling  on  the  conscience  of  a Catholic,  ° 

whether  the  party  with  whom  lie  enters  into  a contract,  or  to  whom  he  pledges  his  oath, 
he  a Catholic,  a Heretic,  a Mahommedan,  or  a Pagan ; because  the  obligation  is  not  derived 
from  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  any  creed,  but  from  the  virtues  of  truth,  fidelity,  justice,  and 
reli'Hon.  Truth  obliges  a man  to  j^romise  or  to  swear,  not  feignedly,  but  sincerely  and 
plainly ; fidelity  obliges  him  not  to  act  perfidiously,  hut  to  fulfil  his  promise ; justice  requires 
him  to  give  to  another  that  to  which  he  has  pledged  himself  by  contract  or  by  oath ; and 
rehffion  demands  that  he  shall  not  call  the  God  of  truth  to  be  the  witness  of  falsehood. 

2.  Wliether  the  doctrine  is  still  taught  in  Maynooth  College,  which  is  found  in  a note 
appended  to  the  evidence  of  Rev.  Dr.  Sleviii,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Eighth  Report  of , the 
Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Enquu'y,  p.  222,  to  wit: — “The  spiritual  compulsion  of 
which  the  Pope  speaks,  and  the  physical  coercion  employed  by  the  laws  in  some  countries 
a<nunst  heretics,  both  regard  a state  of  things  when  one  or  more  would  attem])t  to  intro- 
duce heresy,  and  form  a sect  in  a pm-ely  Catholic  country.  This  appeal's  evidently  from 
the  Pope’s  words  quoted  above  (in  his  Bull  ‘ Ad  tuuR  manun^  dated  August  8,  1748,  and 
addressed  to  the  Primate,  Archbishops,  and  Bishops  of  Poland),  in  which  he  distinctly 
states,  that  cominiUion  of  any  sort  cannot  he  employed,  when  they  are  tolerated  by  the  laws. 

It  is  not  fair,  therefore,  to  wrest  a law,  or  an  observation,  tluit  regards  only  heretics  who  ai'e 
disturbers  of  social  order,  and  endeavour  to  apply  it  to  Protestants  incorporated  into  a nation, 
or  forming  a sect  tolerated  by  the  laws.” 

I really  cannot  pretend  to  represent  all  the  teaching  in  ilaynooth  College  upon  these 
subjects,  or  upon  any  others  which  ai'e  matters  of  mere  opinion,  and  upon  which  the  Church 
leaves  each  person  foce  to  embrace  whatever  side  he  pleases.  In  a College  like  ours,  where 
all  the  professors  and  other  superiors  are  priests,  who  have  studied  a course  of  theology, 
each  one  will  consider  himself  perfectly  competent  to  form  his  own  opinions.  I would  not, 
therefore,  act  with  that  entire  candour  and  openness,  which  I hope  I shall  always  preserve, 
if  I did  not  confine  my  answering  on  tliis,  as  well  as  on  other  vexed  questions,  to  my  own 
individual  teaching. 

The  following  ai'e  the  words  of  Benedict  XIV.,  referred  to  in  the  question:  “Nobis  igno-  The  subject  of  which 
turn  est  an  usu  et  consuetudine  receptmn  sit,  ut  hicretici  ad  Catliolicam  veritatein  confiten-  tlie  Bulls,  manu* 
dam  constringi  possint  in  iis  regionibus,  in  quibus  a principibus,  perinissum  est  ut  coinniixti 
cum  Catbolicis  vivant  eadcmque  juris  sequalitate  ot  civili  consuetudine  fruantur."  That  is : 

“ It  is  unknown  to  us,  if  it  he  received  by  use  and  custom,  that  heretics  can  ho  compelled 
to  profess  the  Catholic  faith  in  those  countries  in  which  they  are  permitted  by  princes  to 
live  incorporated  with  Catholics,  and  to  enjoy  an  equality  of  civil  rights  and  usages.” 

The  circumstances  in  which  this  Bull  was  issued  were  these : Two  Luthorans  Avere  desir- 
ous of  contracting  marriage,  in  accordance  with  the  discipline  of  the  Catholic  Church ; for 
which  purpose  it  Avas  necessary  for  them  to  obtain  a dispensation  in  the  impediment  of 
affinity.  A Catholic  bishop,  Avho  had  received  from  the  Pope  power  to  dis^jcnse,  in  certain 
matrimonial  impediments,  AA'ith  Catholics  only,  dispensed  AA'itli  the  parties  in  question,  although 
they  Avere  not  Catholics,  because  he  believed  that  they  Avould  become  Catholics ; and  he 
declared  that,  if  they  did  not  fulfil  his  expectation,  he  Avould  punish  them  severely,  and 
forbid  them  to  live  together.  The  Pope  certainly  considers  it  a very  singular  proceeding, 
to  attempt  to  force  heretics  to  enter  the  Catholic  Church,  in  those  countries  in  avIucIi  they 
enjoy  equal  civil  rights  and  jn'ivileges  Avith  Roman  Catholics.  But  the  truth  is,  that  neither 
of  the  tAvo  Bulls  of  Benedict  XIV.,  “Ad  matms  tuas"  and  “ Sinyidari  nohis”  quoted  in  Dr. 

Slevin’s  evidence  regard  the  spiritual  or  temporal  punishments  of  heretics ; nor  docs  the  Pope 
refer  to  the  subject,  except  (juito  incidentally  in  the  passage  A\-hich  I have  transcribed. 

Both  these  Bulls  discuss  certain  matters  relating  to  marriage — a subject,  concerning  Avliich 
tile  Commissioners  seem  as  anxious  to  ascertain  the  teaching  in  Maynooth  College,  as  on 
tliat  AA'hich  relates  to  the  punishment  of  heretics.  As  opinions,  the  very  opposite  of  those 
wliicli  we  teach,  have  been  frequently  and  confidently  attributed  to  us,  regarding  both 
those  matters,  I shall  explain  them  Avith  as  much  brevity  as  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject will  admit.  I must  beg  that  the  Commissioners  Avill  excuse  me  for  detaining  them  by 
expressing  my  OAvn  opinions,  and  making  my  own  statements,  instead  of  adopting  the  ojiinions 
and  statements  of  others,  because,  I must  candidly  confess,  that  I believe  some  of  the  opi- 
nions to  he  erroneous,  and  some  of  the  statements  to  be  irreconcilable  with  matters  of  fact; 
although  I am  fully  con-vinced  that  they  Avere  made  Avith  the  utmost  sincerity,  and -in  the 
most  perfect  good  faith. 

§ I. — Doctrine  taught  in  Maynooth  regarding  Marriage. 

I have  stated,  on  a former  occasion,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  assumes  authority 
over  the  spiritual  contract  of  matrimony  only ; and  that  she  does  not  pretend  to  regulate  its 
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temporal  effects  -without  the  concurrence  of  the  civil  power.  This  is  no  new  doctrine,  for 
it  was  tauf'ht  in  tlie  middle  ages  by  a writer  who  is  still  held  in  the  highest  estimation  by 
the  Catliolic  Church.  “ We  must  reflect,”  says  S.  Thomas  Aquinas,  “ that  when  any  thing 
is  ordained  to  different  ends,  it  must  be  directed  to  those  ends  by  different  means,  because 
the  end  is  proportioned  to  the  agent.  Matrimony  is  ordained  to  many  ends;  to  pcrpetua,te 
the  species;  to  perpetuate  sonic  political  good,  as  the  people  in  a commonwealth:^  it  is, 
moreover,  ordained  to  perpetuate  the  Church,  which  consists  of  the  body  of  the  faithful ; 
whence  it  is  necessarv  that  it  should  be  directed  by  different  things.  Inasmuch  as  it  is 
ordained  to  the  good  of  nature,  which  is  the  perpetuity  of  the  species,  it  should  be  directed 
by  nature  inclining  to  this  end,  and  thus  inatriiiioiiy  is  called  a natural  office  ; inasmuch  as 
it  is  ordained  to  the  good  of  the  state,  it  is  subject  to  the  ordinances  of  the  civil  law;  inas- 
much as  it  is  ordained  to  the  good  of  the  Church,  it  is  meet  that  it  should  he  subject  to 
ecclesiastical  authority.”*  _ /-■  , v .-n  i 

In  regulating  the  matrimonial  contract,  udilch  the  Koman  Catholic  Church  regards  as  a 
sacrament,  and7  therefore,  as  a spiritual  matter  (which  it  is  also  considered  to  be  to  a consi- 
dcmlilc  extent  by  the  laws  of  England),  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  a wide  differ- 
ence between  the  disabilities  created  by  the  Church  and  those  which  are  created  by  the 
state;  because  the  former  enbiils  spiritual,  and  the  latter  temporal  penalties.  If  a man  do 
not  believe  the  Roman  Catholic  to  be  the  true  Church,  he  will,  of  course,  deny  her  spiritual 
power,  and  will  not,  therefore,  trouble  himself  about  her  spiritual  incapacities ; whilst,  if  lie 
neglect  the  oi’diiiances  of  the  state,  no  matter  how  unjust  he  may  consider  them  to  be,  his 
children  will  be  disinh.crited.  But,  in  fact,  the  Catholic  Church  is  far  more  liberal  than  our 
own  municipal  law,  with  regard  to  the  essential  forms  of  the  matrimonial  contract.  In 
order  to  state  the  doctrine  taught  in  Mayiiooth  on  this  subject,  it  will  be  necessary  for  me 
to  do  little  more  than  to  transcribe  the  language  of  the  same  Pope,  Benedict  XIV . 

I shall  consider  our  teaching  regarding  the  marriage  contract  when  it  takes  place— i. 
between  two  Catholics;  ii.  between  two  Christians,  neither  of  whom  is  a Catholic;  and  m. 
between  iiarties,  one  of  whom  is  a Catholic,  and  the  other  belongs  to  some  other  denomina- 
tion of  Christians. 

j, Wlien  the  contracting  parties  arc  both  Roman  Catholics,  Benedict  XIV . gives  the  fol- 

lowing instructions  in  a letter  to  Paul  Simon,  of  St.  Joseph,  a discalced  Carmelite,  dated  17th 
September,  174fl.|-  “You  have  represented  to  us  that  Catholics,  when  about  to  contract 
marriage  with  other  Catholics,  not  unfrequcntly  go  to  the  civil  magistrate,  or  heretical 
minister,  before  A\  liom  they  arc  obliged  to  present  tliemselves  by  the  laws  of  their  countiu", 
and,  in  their  presence,  mutually  express  the  matrimonial  consent;  the  renewal  of  which, 
however,  before  the  lawful  raiiiister  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  two  witnesses,  according  to 
the  precept  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  they  either  altogether  neglect,  or  defer  for  a long  time; 
and,  in  the  meantime,  they  live  together  as  if  they  were  lawfully  married.  You  ask  us, 
what  is  to  he  thought  of  this  consent  which  has  been  expressed  before  the  civil  magistrate, 
or  heretical  minister?  That  we  may  answer  your  demands  at  once  briefly  and  clearly,  and 
at  tile  same  time  remove  all  ground  of  conti'oversy,  take  the  follou'ing  as  our  decision. 
Wherever  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (caj).  1,  sess.  24,  de  Reformafioue  Matrimonii) 
has  been  promulgated  and  received,  marriages  contracted  otherw  ise  than  before  the  la-wful 
parisli  priest  of  eitlier  of  the  contracting  parties,  or  another  priest  acting  bv  his  authority, 
and  two  ■^^-itne.sscs,  are  quite  null  and  void  in  every  way.  We  know,  indeed,  that  there  are 
tlieologians,  who,  even  in  the  marriage  of  the  faithful,  so  separate  the  conti’aet  from  the 
sacrainent,  as  to  believe  that  the  contract  may  sometimes  be  quite  perfect  without  attaining 
to  tlic  excellence  of  a sacrament.  But  whatever  may  he  thought  of  this  opinion,  of  which 
we  do  not  now  say  any  thing,  it  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  present  matter,  as  we  ai-c 
speaking  of  those  who  are  hound  by  the  law  ot  the  Council  of  irent,  which  clearly  pro- 
nonnce.s  not  only  the  sacrament,  but  the  contract  itself  to  be  void,  when  the  parties  attempt 
to  nuu’i’y  without  obseiu'ing  the  form  prescribed  by  it;  and,  to  use  its  own  words,  ‘ renders 
tliem  altogether  incapable  of  so  contracting,  and  declares  such  contracts  to  he  void.’  Where- 
fore, since  amomif^t  the  CalhnUot  dwelling  in  tliose  i>rovinces  this  decree  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  has  Leon  both  promulgated  and  received,  ns  we  both  acknowledge,  it  is  clear  that 
mari-iao-cs  contracted  hv  Catholics  before  the  civil  magistrate,  or  heretical  minister,  and  not 
also  before  the  parish  priest  of  either  of  the  contracting  pai-ties,  and  two  witnesses,  can  be 
sustained  neither  as  a sacrament  nor  as  a contract,  or  be  regarded  as  valid  in  any  -nay. 
Nor  can  the  reasons,  on  account  of  whicli  we  lun-o  pronounced  the  marriage  of  two  heretics, 
or  of  a Catholic  and  a heretic,  to  he  valid  in  the  united  provinces,  without  observing  the 
form  proscribed  by  Trent,  be  aiqilied  to  the  man-iages  which  Catholics  contract  with  each 
other,  because  both  parties,  in  this  case,  acknowledge  that  they  are  bound  by  the  decree  of 
Trent,  and  profess  obedience  to  its  authority.  Let  Catholics,  therefore,  who  are  intrusted 
to  your  care  know,  when  they  present  themselves  before  the  civil  magistrate,  or  heretical 
minister,  for  the  purpose  of  coiitvacting  marriage,  that  they  perform  a purely  civil  act,  In 
which  they  manifest  their  submission  to  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  temporal  ruler ; but 
that  by  sucli  act  no  marriage  is  really  solemnized  by  them.  Let  them  know,  that  unless 
they  shall  have  solemnized  their  marriage  before  the  Catliolic  minister,  and  two  witnesses, 
tliey  can  never  be  true  and  lawful  husband  and  wife,  cither  in  the  eyes  of  God,  or  of  the 

Church.  . . . It  will  be  your  duty,  when  a convenient  opportunity  shall  present  Itself,  to 


• S.  Thorr.as  Aquinas  contra  Gentes,  cap.  78,  Apiul  Moser  I>e  Impediincnlis  Matrimonii,  p.  9C. 
t Nuni.  III.  Supplomenti  ad  tom.  9,  Supp'.cmrntl  Bullirii,  Bencdieti  XIV.,  p.  42G-429,  edit,  m 
Una;,  1S27. 
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explain  all  these  things  to  indivithuils  in  greater  detail,  and  with  that  circumspection  and 
caution  which  circumstances  shall  show  to  be  necessary;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  admonish 
all,  that  inasmuch  as  thej  may  be  obliged  to  comply  with  the  usages  of  the  country,  and  tire 
ordinances  of  the  ci\dl  power,  they  should  indeed  do  so,  but  without  injury  to  religion,  or- 
the  violation  of  the  most  holy  law's  of  the  Church,  by  which  tlie  marriages  of  the  fiiithful 
are  governed  and  regulated.  You  should  also  take  care  that  two  Catholics,  who  may  have 
gone  through  that  cavil  and  purely  political  ceremony  in  the  presence  of  heretics,  do  not 
conduct  themselves  too  familiarly  towiu-ds  each  other,  nor  live  in  the  same  house,  imloss 
they  shall  have  bound  themselves  by  true  and  legitimate  nuptials,  according  to  the  forms 
prescribed  by  the  Council  of  Trent ; for  although  that  familiarity  may  be  free  from  sin,  it 
certainly  is  not  free  from  the  danger  and  suspicion  of  sin,  both  of  which  should  be  shunned 
by  good  and  moral  Christians.  We  know,  moreover,  that  to  avoid  such  dangers,  it  -would 
be  more  advisable  for  Catholics  to  solemnize  marriage  la-wfiilly,  according  to  tite  I'ules  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  befoi-e  going  through  the  civil  ceremony  in  presence  of  the  secular 
magistrate,  or  heretical  minister ; but,  as  w-c  learn  from  your  letter  that  this  cannot  bo  done 
without  danger  and  disturbance,  you  should,  at  least,  use  your  utmost  endea-\'ours  that  they 
shall  not  delay  long  after  having  complied  with  the  ordinances  of  the  state,  before  manifesting 
their  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  Church,  and  entering  into  marriage  rightly  and  holily, 
according  to  the  form  presc,ribed  by  the  Council  of  Trent.” 

Such  are  the  rules  by  wliicli  one  of  the  most  learned  and  illustrious  Po])es  who  ever  sat 
on  the  pontifical  throne  desires  Catholics  to  regulate  their  conduct  in  relation  to  the  matri- 
monial contract,  in  a country  where  the  requirements  of  the  civil  j^iower  are  not  in  accordance 
with  the  la\vs  of  the  Catholic  Church  on  this  important  subject;  I think  it  must  be  admitted, 
that,  wliilst  impressing  upon  Catholics  the  absolute  necessity  of  complying  with  the  rules  of 
the  Church,  in  receiving  -what  they  believe  to  be  a saci'ament  instituted  by  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  he  does  not  fiiil  to  teach  them  due  res]-)cct  and  deference  for  the  ci-vil  power. 

It. — When  the  parties  are  both  Protestants.  Of  cour.se  in  all  these  cases  the  question  can 
only  regard  those  countries  in  which  the  law  of  the  Council  of  Trent  regarding  clandes- 
tinity — that  is,  the  law  by  which  all  marriages  not  contracted  in  presence  of  the  parish 
priest  of  one  of  the  parties  and  two  witnesses  are  declared  to  be  void — has  been  promulgated ; 
because  in  those  places  in  which  it  has  not  been  published  this  form  is  not  necessai’y  for  the 
validity  of  any  marriage.  “ Regarding  the  marriages,”  says  the  same  Pope,*  in  a declaration, 
dated  No^■ember  4,  1741,  “ which  heretics  contract  with  each  other  in  places  subject  to  the 
dominion  of  the  United  Provinces  (Holland  and  Belgium),  without  observinc  the  form 
prescribed  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  although  his  Holiness  is  not  ignorant  that  the  sacred 
congi-egation  of  the  council,  considering  the  circumstances  then  laid  before  it,  has,  at 
ditferent  times  and  in  particular  eases  pronounced  in  favour  of  their  validity ; yet  being 
equally  certain  that  nothing  has  as  yet  been  generally  and  universally  decided  by  the  Holy 
See  on  this  subject,  and,  moreover,  that  it  is  quite  necessary  to  the  sjjiritual  welfare  of  all 
the  faithful  -who  dwell  in  those  places,  as  well  as  to  avoid  many  most  grievous  inconveniences 
to  declare  what  is  to  be  thought  of  such  marriages  generally:  Havuig  maturely  considered 
the  matter,  and  carefully  weighed  all  the  reasons  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other,  hath 
declared  and  resolved  that  marriages  which  have  heretofore  been  or  shall  be  hereafter  con- 
tracted between  heretics  in  the  aforesaid  Confederated  Provinces  of  Belgium,  although  the 
form  prescribed  by  Trent  shall  not  have  been  observed  in  their  celebration,  provided  another 
canonical  impediment  do  not  stand  in  the  way,  are  to  bo  considered  valid ; and  consequently 
if  it  should  hap]>en  that  both  partie.s  should  enter  the  Catholic  Church,  they  are  by  all 
means  bound  by  the  same  bands  of  wedlock  as  before,  although  their  mutual  consent  be  not 
3’enewcd  in  presence  of  the  Catholic  parish  priest ; but  if  only  one  of  the  parties,  whether 
it  be  the  man  or  the  woman,  be  converted,  neither  of  them  can  marry  again,  so  long  as  the 
other  is  alive.” 

ni. — With  regard  to  the  inan'iages  between  Catholics  and  heretics  occurring  in  the 
same  place  where  the  decree  of  Trent  had  been  jiublislied,  the  Pope,  after  stating  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  always  condemned  and  interdicted  those  marriages,  proceeds  as 
follows  in  the  declaration  just  (quoted:  “ But  if,  )ierchance,  any  marriage  between  Catholics 
and  heretics  has  alraadi/  been  contracted-,  or  (which  God  forbid)  should  be  contracted  here- 
after in  the  united  provinces,  without  observing  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Council  of  Trent, 
his  Holiness  declares  that  such  marriage,  unless  ])revonted  by  another  canonical  impedi- 
ment, is  to  be  considered  -\-alid,  and  that  neither  of  the  parties,  so  long  as  the  other  is  alive, 
can,  by  any  means,  under  pretext  of  the  aforesaid  form  not  having  been  observed,  contract 
a new  marriage.” 

Concerning  these  declarations  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Pope  does  not  make  any  new 
law.  He  merely  intciqirets  the  law  of  clandestinity  according  to  the  goimine  meaning  of 
the  Council  of  Trent,  and,  of  course,  no  other  moaning  could  be  truly  attached  to  the 
decree  in  question.  This  is  proved  first  by  the  title  of  the  B-ull,  liecause  it  is  termed  a 
“ Declaration secondly,  because  it  regards  not  onl}'  the  future,  but  the  past  also,  declaring 
nwrriages  already  contracted  between  two  heretics,  or  one  heretjs;  and  a Roman  Catholic, 
without  the  presence  of  a' priest,  to  have  been  valid,  wliicb  it  could  not  do  if  it  contained 
any  new  law  or  dispensation  regarding  clandestini^ty.  He  declares  the  marriages  of  heretics 
with  each  other,  and  with  Catholics,  contracted  without  the  presence  of  a priest,  to  have 
been  valid  ah  initio  in  the  united  provinces,  although  the  decree  of  Trent  regarding 
claiulostinity  had  been  published  there,  and  was  binding  with  regard  to  the  marriage  of  two 

• Benedict  XIV.  Deciaratio  cum  instnactione,  super  dubiis  rospicientibus  matrimonia  in  Hollandia,  et  Belgio 
contracta,  et  contralieuda.  Bullarii,  tom.  i.,  p.  !78,  et  seq.  ed.  in  12iuo.  !Mecblini»,  IS26. 
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Catliolic.s,  and  he  must  therefore  have  believed  that  the  decree  of  the  Council  did  not  affect 
heretics  dwellintr  in  those  countries ; thirdly,  this  is  proved  by  a similar  declaration  addressed 
by  Pius  VI.  to  the  Irish  CathoUc  Bishops  on  the  19th  of  March,  1785,  in  which  he  declared 
marria<res  which  had  been  contracteil  in  Ireland  between  Protestants  and  Catholics  before 
that  time,  or  which  should  thereafter  be  contracted,  without  observinrr  the  form  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  to  he  valid.  The  decree  of  Trent  had,  at  the  time  that  this  instruction 
was  issued,  been  published  in  many  of  the  dioceses  of  Ireland  ; and  in  such  places  marriages 
contracted  between  two  Catholics,  without  the  presence  of  a priest^  and  witnesses,  would  have 
been  invalid.  This,  therefore,  was  no  dispensation  on  the  part  of  Pius  VI.,  but  an  authentic 
declaration  of  the  meaning  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and,  of  com-se,  the  Pope  could  not 
have  truly  attached  any  other  meaning  to  its  decree.  The  same  would  be  true  a fortiori 
with  regard  to  England  and  Scotland,  even  if  the  decree  regarding  clandestinity  had  been 
published  in  those  kingdoms,  because  they  are  not,  like  Ireland,  Catholic,  but  Protestant 
countries ; finally,  Pius'VII.,  in  a letter,  dated  27th  June,  1805,  -written  in  reply  to  a demand 
of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  that  he  would  pronounce  a marriage  to^  be  null  which  his  brother 
Jerome  had  contracted  with  a Protestant  of  Baltimore,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  on 
account  of  its  not  having  been  solemnized  according  to  the  law  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
declared  that  “ the  decree  of  Trent  could  not  affect  the  Protestant,  not  only  because  it  had 
never  been  promulgated  in  Baltimore,  but  also  for  this  other  reason,  that  even  though  it  had 
been  published  thei-e,  it  would  only  have  been  published  in  the  Catholic  parishes,  and  hence 
the  nullity  of  a mixed  marriage — that  is,  of  a man-iage  between  a Catliolic  and  a heretic, 
with  regard  to  the  latter,  of  whom  the  publication  is  not  accounted  to  have  been  made — can 
neve)-  be  infeiTcd  from  it.  This  princiiJe  has  been  established  by  a decree  of  oim  predeces- 
sor, Benedict  XJV.  on  the  subject  of  mixed  marriages  contracted  in  Holland  and  in  Belgium 
Tlie  decree  does  not  estoblish  a new  law,  but  bein^  only,  as  its  title  shows,  a declaration, 
(that  is  to  say,  an  explanation  of  the  real  nature  of  tliose  marriages,)  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  same  principle  ought  to  he  applicable  to  marriages  contracted  between  Catholics  and 
heretics  in  a country  subject  to  heretics,  even  though  the  aforesaid  decree  should  have  been 
published  amongst  the  Catholics  who  live  in  the  same  place.”* 

It  is,  therefore,  clear  that  the  Catholic  Church  never  regarded  the  marriage  of  two 
heretics,  or  of  a Catholic  and  a heretic  as  invalid,  in  those  countries  in  -which  they  had  their 
own  ministers,  churches,  and  parishes,  and  thus  formed  a religious  society  morally  distinct 
from  tliat  of  the  Catholics,  though  physically  occupying  the  same  place,  even_  though  they 
neglected  the  forms  Avhich  she  rendered  essential  when  the  contracting  parties  were  both 
Catholics.  In  Belgium,  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  required,  in  order  that  mixed  man-iages 
should  be  regarded  as  valid  by  the  civil  law,  the  parish  priest  to  assist  at  their  celebration 
until  such  time  as  the  Protestants  should  have  their  own  ministers  there.  The  bishops  of 
Belgium  consulted  Pius  VI.  on  this  subject,  and  received  his  ans-^’er  on  the  13th  of  July, 
1782,  permitting  the  Catholic  parish  priest  to  assist  at  the  marriage,  not  as  a minister  of 
religion,  but  a.s  a mere  witness,  whose  presence  was  necessary  to  the  validity  of  the  marriage, 
not  l)y  the  ecclesiastical,  but  by  the  civil  law. 

J'liose  regulations  I Iiope  I may  be  permitted  to  observe  without  offence,  contrast  very 
favourably  with  the  intolerance  of  the  civil  laws  of  England  relating  to^  the  marriage 
contract  at  the  same  period,  according  to  which  no  marriage  could  be  validly  celebrated 
between  parties  no  matter  what  might  he  their  religious  belief,  (with  the  exception  of  Jews 
and  Quakers,)  hut  by  a minister,  and  according  to  the  ritual  of  the  Church  of  England,, 
otherwise  the  marriage  was  null  and  void,  and  the  person  solemnizing  it  was  punished  as  a 
felon.  Even  yet,  notwithstanding  the  great  improvements  which  liave  heeii  made  in  the 
laws  regarding  marriage,  by  the  Acts  passed  in  the  reign  of  William  IV .,  and  in  that  of  our 
present  gracious  Queen,  our  civil  law  is  far  more  illiberal  than  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
for  even  in  Ireland,  where  the  great  majority  of  the  popnlation  is  Roman  Catholic,^  a marriage 
celebrated  between  a Catholic  and  a Protestant  by  a Catholic  priest  is  invalid  in  law,  and 
the  ])riost  himself  is  guilty  of  a felony.  I really  think  that  on  this  subject,  at  least,  we 
should  never  again  hear  the  Roman  Catholic  Chiirch  charged  with  intolerance. 

§ II. — 'Punishments  of  Heresy. 

In  order  to  understand  this  question  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  explain  what  is  meant  by 
tho  word  “ heretic."  I teach,  in  conformity  with  the  belief  of  all  Catholics,  that  the  vntue 
of  divine  faith,  which  elevates  the  powers  of  the  soul — the  intellect  and  the  will — to  a su^r- 
natural  order,  and  prepares  the  mind  to  assent  always,  and  unhesitatingly,  to  whatever 
who  is  truth  itself,  hath  revealed,  is  conferred  upon  us  by  God,  along  with  the  gift  of  sanctiiy- 
ing  grace.  It  is  always  infused  into  the  soul  of  the  child  along  with  the  regenerating  grace 
baptism.  This  is  called  the  habit  of  faith.  It  is  quite  distinct  from  an  act  of  faith  which 
consists  in  actual  assent  to  some  revealed  truth  on  account  of  the  supreme  veracity  of  God 
who  hath  revealed  it.  We  teach  that  the  habit  of  faith  is  infused  into  the  soul  of  every 
chil<l  -who  is  validly  baptized,  whether  in  the  Catholic  Church  or  in  any  other.  _ Nor  is  tins 
divine  habit  ever  lost  except  by  an  act  of  ivfiddity.  This  act  consists  in  the  disbeli«  of  a 
revealed  truth  which  has  been  sufficiently  proposed  to  the  person  who  rejects  it.  Sufficien 
proposition  requires  that  the  diidne  revelation  be  demonstrated  to  the  person  who  rejects  it, 
and,  consequently,  that  ho  either  formally,  or,  at  least,  virtually,  and  by  implication  denies 
die  veracity  of  God,  by  denying  the  known  trutli,  or  by  -wiifidly  shutting  Ms  eyes  against  it, 
from  passion,  self  interest,  or  some  other  vicious  motive.  Consequently  a man  may  sm  agaios 
• Apud  Carriere  de  Matrimonio,  tom.  ii.,  p.  427. 
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faith  by  culpably  neglecting  to  leam  the  ti-utli,  and  in  various  other  vrays,  without  being  Eev.  G.  Ceollt. 

guilty  of  the  sin  of  infidelity,  which  requires  an  actual  or  virtual  rejection  of  the  divine  

veracity.  _ Nothing  but  an  act  of  this  kind  deprives  the  soul  of  the  divine  vii-tue  of  faith.  The  sin  of  positive 

A Catholic  or  a Protestant  may  deny  a revealed  doctrine  through  neglect,  want  of  inquiry,  infidelityoroflieresy 

or  ignorance,  culpable  or  inculpable,  and  may,  therefore,  sin  without  depriving  the  soul  of  , 

the  habit  of  faith,  and,  consequently,  without  becoming  an  infidel  or  formal  heretic.  But  if  r^eo^Lnof  the 

either  the  Protestant  or  the  Catholic  reject  a sufficiently  proposed  revealed  ti-uth,  he  tliereby  veracity  of  God. 

loses  the  habit  of  faith,  and  is  no  longer  one  of  the  faithful,  but  an  infidel ; because,  as  aU 

divine  fiiith  rests  on  the  veracity  of  God,  he  who  rejects  this  veracity  in  one  instance, 

voluntarily  casts  from  him  the  motive  of  all  supernatui'al  faith,  and,  consequently,  is  deprived 

of  a virtue  whose  acts  he  is  no  longer  capable  of  eliciting.  If  the  person  -who  denies  a 

revealed  truth,  which  has  been  sufficiently  proposed  to  him,  has  never  been  baptized,  he  is 

called,  simply,  an  infidel.  The  name  of  positive  infidels  Is  applied  to  such  persons  to  Difference  between 

distinguish  them  from  those  to  whom  the  Gospel  has  never  been  preached,  and  who  are,  infidelityandheresy. 

therefore,  in  a state  of  negative  infidelity.  The  infidelity  of  the  former  is  sinful,  that  of  the 

latter  is  involuntary  and  inculpable.  If  those  who  reject  a revealed  truth,  which  has  been 

sufficiently  proposed  to  them,  have  been  baptized,  they  also  become  infidels,  and,  generally 

speaking,  heretics  also.  I say  they  generally  become  heretics,  for  a pei*son  who  shoidd,  by 

his  own  private  study  of  Scripture,  make  out  a revealed  truth  which  has  neither  been 

proposed  as  an  article  of  faith  by  the  Church,  nor  is  received  as  such  by  the  fiiithful,  would, 

if  he  denied  that  truth,  reject  the  divine  veracity,  and  deprive  his  soul  of  the  virtue  of 

divine  faith  by  committing  the  sin  of  infidelity,  but  he  would  not  thereby  be  a heretic  so 

long,  at  least,  as  he  contented  himself  with  denying  the  doctrine  without  saying  that  he 

believed  it  to  be  contained  in  the  ins])ired  volume.  In  order,  therefore,  that  a person  should 

be  guilty  of  the  sin  of  heresy  according  to  our  teaching,  it  is  necessaiy  that  he  should  be 

first  a Christian ; second,  tliat  he  should  j^ertinaciously  deny  a revealed  doctrine ; third,  that 

it  should  have  been  so  proposed  to  him  that  his  rejection  of  the  truth  is  a voluntaiy  act  on 

his  part;  and  fourth,  that  the  rejected  doctrine  should  have  been  defined  to  be  an  article  of 

faith  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Clnu-ch,  which  we,  of  course,  teach  and  believe  to  be  the  true  ' ■ • 

Church  of  Christ,  the  “ pillar  and  the  ground  of  truth.”  The  sin  of  heresy  must,  therefore, 

always  include  an  act  of  infidelity,  inasmuch  as  it  must  contain  a fonnal  or  virtual  denial 

of  the  divine  veracity.  But  every  sin  of  infidelity  does  not  necessarily  include  heresy, 

because  it  might  consist  in  the  rejection  of  a proposition  known  by  the  individual  who 

rejects  it  to  be  revealed,  and,  therefore,  sufficiently  proposed  to  him  as  an  article  of  divine 

faith,  though  not  being  proposed  by  the  Church  it  is  not  aar  article  of  Catholic  faith,  and, 

consequently,  its  rejection  does  not  constitute  the  crime  of  heresy,  but  of  infidelity. 

We  teacii  that  the  Church  of  Clrrist  consists  of  an  exterior  visible  part,  which  we  call  the  TheClmrcliofChrisfc 
body,  and  of  an  interior  invisible  part,  which  we  call  the  soul.  Because  the  Church,  being  a liathabodyandsoul. 

“ rnoral  body”  or  society  of  men,  must,  like  every  society,  have  certain  external  bonds  by 
which  its  various  members  are  united  together,  and  an  internal  or  vital  principle  by  which 
it  is  guided  and  governed.  The  soul  of  the  Chui’ch  consists  of  sanctifying  grace,  the 
virtues  of  fiiith,  hope,  and  charity,  and  the  other  supernatural  gifts  which  God  bestows 
upon  the  just,  and  by  which  they  are  intimately  united  with  Him.  The  body  of  the  Church 
is  a society  of  Christians,  the  niembers  of  wliich  are  united  with  each  other,  and  distinguished 
from  the  members  of  all  other  societies  by  the  professioji  of  the  same  faith,  the  communion 
of  the  same  sacraments,  and  by  submission  to  the  government  of  pastors,  of  whom  the 
Roman  Pontift  is  the  chief  and  visible  head  upon  earth.  As  in  all  other'  societies,  a mutual 
intercourse  exists  between  the  soul  and  the  body  of  the  Church,  but  these  pai'ts  are  by  no 
means  co-extensive.  A.11  the  just,  and  none  but  the  just,  belong  adequately  to  the  soul  of  the 
Cluu'ch.  As  every  grievous  sin  deprives  the  soul  of  sanctifying  grace,  so  does  it  cut  off  the 
pei'son  who  commite  it  from  the  soul  of  the  Church  so  long  as  the  sin  remains  unrepented 
of  and  unforgiven. ^ But  although  every  grievous  sin  robs  the  soul  of  sanctifying  grace,  it 
does  not  (unless  it  be  a sin  of  infidelity)  dopnA'e  the  soul  of  the  virtue  of  faith  which 
remains,  entitles  the  sinner  to  be  still  considered  one  of  the  faithful,  and  mrites  him,  though 
imperfectly,  with  the  soul  of  the  Church.  Hence, 

'^dro  rccefye  the  sacrament  of  baptism  with  the  proper  dispositions,  and  Who  belong  to  the 
all  children,  without  exception,  who  are  validly  baptized,  no  matter  in  what  comnnmion,  soul  of  the  Chui-cli? 
belong  to  the  soul  of  tlie  Chui’ch  of  Cluist,  because  they  are  in  the  state  of  grace  and 
sanctification. 

— ^Not  one  of  these,  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant,  ceases  to  belong  to  the  soul  of  tlie 
Church  except  by  voluntarily  and  deliberately  deiiriving  himself  of  grace  by  the  commission 
of  mortal  sin. 

^ — Every  person,  Catholic,  as  well  as  Protestant,  deprives  himself  of  sanctifying  grace 
^7  cpimnission  of  one  mortal  sin,  and  will  not  be  saved,  unless  that  sin  be  repented  of 
and  forgiven  through  the  mercy  and  satisfaction  of  our  sole  Saviom-,  Jesus  Christ. 

rv. — ^No  person  loses  the  virtue  of  divine  faith  except  by  a sin  of  infidelity. 

body  of  the  Church  of  Christ  consists  of  all  those  who  profess  the  same  faith,  Who  belong  to  tlie 
are  united  in  the  same  communion,  and  submit  to  the  government  which  He  hath  estab-  liodyofthc  Church? 
hshed,  it  not  only  includes  sinners,  but  heretics  and  infidels  also,  provided  they  have 
been  baptized;  because  the  Church,  being  a visible  society,  includes  all  those  who  are 
united  by  those  external  bonds  by  which  she  is  constituted  a society,  one  in  itself  and  dis- 
tinct from  all  others.  Although,  therefore,  a Christian  who  rejects  in  his  heart  a revealed 
fruth  which  hath  been  sufficiently  proposed  to  him,  loses  at  once  the  habit  of  faith,  commits 
the  sin  of  infidelity,  and  of  heresy,  also,  if  the  proposition  which  he  denies  has  been  defined 

3(^2 
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to  be  of  faith  by  the  Clmrch,  and  severs  himself  entirely  from  the  soul  of  the  Church,  yet 
he  does  not  coai  to  bo  a momher  of  hot  body  or  risiblo  part,  so  long  ns  the  horesy  is  con- 
fined  to  his  mind,  or  is  only  uttered  privately.  But,  if  he  utter  the  heresy,  he  n ill  inciir 
the  penalty  of  o.vcommmiication,  ivliioh  ivil!  not  be  the  case  so  long  as  he  confines  it  to  his 
own  breast,  because  the  Clmrch  jndgeth  not  of  mtonial  things.  Ihe  reason  why  .yjnyate 
infidel  or  heretic  still  belongs  to  the  body  of  the  Clmi-ch,  is,  that  so  long  as  ho  uei  her  lets 
his  heresy  become  public,  nor  attaches  lumseli  to  any  sect  whose  doctrine  is  opposed  to  that 
of  the  Ciinrch,  he  does  not  break  the  bond  of  public  taith  by  the  profession  of  nliidi  the 
inemhcrs  of  the  Clmrch  are  united  with  each  other,  and  distingmslied  tom  the  inemhers  of 
all  other  religions  societies.  Tlio  Clmrch  of  Christ  may,  therefore,  include  ni  its  body  or 
visible  part  real  formal  infidels  and  heretics.  . „ , 

VI  —On  the  contrary,  a Christian  society,  not  only  distinct  from,  but  antagomstic  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Ciiurch,  may  contain  many  persons  who  are  not  formal,  but  only 
muieriul  heretics.  Bv  a material  heretic  I mean  a person  who,  although  he  rejects  a revealed 
truth  which  has  been  defined  by  the  Churcli,  yet  does  not  commit  the  sin  of  heresy,  aiid 
therefore  does  not  lose  the  virtue  of  faith,  because  the  doctrine  has  not  been  sufficiently 
proposed  to  him.  The  denial  will  be  free  from  all  sin,  when  the  person  is  mvincibli/ 
i<morant  that  the  doctrine  which  he  rejects  has  been  revealed  by  God.  I have  already 
stated  tiiat  in  whatever  society  or  sect  a child  be  lawfully  baptired,^  (and  the  same  is  true 
of  an  adult  who  approaches  the  sacrament  with  true  sorrow  for  his  sins,  and  hope  of  Pfirdon 
through  Jesus  Christ),  the  virtue  of  faith  is  infused  into  his  soul,  along  with  sanctifying 
oT-ice'  '111(1  that  the  grace  so  conferred  is  never  lost,  but  by  mortal  sin,  nor  the  faith  but  by 
3ie  special  sin  of  infidelity.  1 need  not  say  that  we  account  no  action^  gnevously  siii  ul 
which  is  not  fully  deliberate  and  voluntary  on  the  part  of  him  who  commits  it.  ilic  child, 
no  matter  in  what  cmmiiiinion  he  may  have  been  baptized,  belongs  to  both  the  bocly  and 
soul  of  the  Church  of  Christ  until  he  separates  himself  from  one  or  other  or  bcitli  by  Ins 
own  free  act.  He  never  ceases  to  belong  to  the  soul  of  the  Church  except  by  grievous  sm, 

but  this  is  not  the  case  with  regard  to  the  body.  . • i ^ i.i  v •*  i 

To  explain  tliis,  I shall  quote  the  words  of  a Jesuit  who  was  raised  to  the  dignity  ot 
cardinal  for  the  eminent  services  which  he  rendered  to  the  Church  of  R(ime  by  his  theologi- 
cal writings,  and  whose  ti-eatiso  on  fiiith  is  esteemed  perhaps  more  highly  m the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  than  that  of  any  other  author  on  the  same  subject.  St.  Alphonsus  Lipiori, 
whom  I shall  have  occasion  to  quote  presently,  pronounces  this  author  to  be  easily  the 
prince  of  theologians  after  St.  'i'homas,  “ Doctissimus  Lugo,  post  D.  Thomaiii  non^tcmerc 
Inter  alios  theologos  facile  princc])S  dici  potest.”  Cpenim  Morahum  1.  in.,  n.  ob2.  _ Heresy, 
says  Cardinal  de  Lugo,  “ is  usually  divided  into  formal  and  objective,  b ornial  is  the  aiitual 
sill  by  which  a person  is  formally  denominated  a heretic:  objective  heresy  is  the  thing 
which  is  falsely  believed  or  asserted  by  a heretic.  For  instance,  if  a man  were  to  assert 
that  there  are  four  persons  in  God ; tho  fonnal  heresy  is  the  act  by  winch  he  aflirnis_  that 
falsehood ; tho  objective  heresy  is  the  object  of  this  false  affirmation.  If  igiiopiiice  or  iiiad- 
vertcnco  excused  the  person  from  sin,  these  words,  there  are  four  persons  m God,  would 
not  ho  formal,  but  only  moterial  heresy.  But  the  object  itself  remains  objective  ha-esy, 
nor  does  tliis  deiiciid'  on  the  sinfulness  of  tho  affirmation,  because  the  object  is  always 
oppo.sed  to  revealed  truth,  which  suffices  to  make  it  objective  heresy;  for,  as  the  ob^cts  of 
fhith  are  simply  called  friith,  as  when  it  is  affirmed  in  the  Athaiiasiaii  Creed,  ‘ ilm  is 
Catholic  faith,’  so  can  it  ho  said  of  objects  contrary  to  faith,  ahsoliitcily  and  simply,  ‘ iins 
is  heresy.’  I confess  that  this  denomination  always  involves  a relation  to  formal  possible 
liercsy  for  to  say  of  an  object,  ‘ 'J'liat  is  hcresv,’  is  to  say  that  it  is  contrary  to  a truth 
revealed  by  God  and  sufficIont.lv  proposed  by  the  Church,  and  hence  it  is  of  such  a nature 
as  to  make  the  person  who  affirms  it  a formal  heretic,  unless  ignorance  or  something  else 

'^'"According  to  this  doctrine,  a Christian  society  which  professes  a faith  (ipposetl  t(i  tlip  of 
tho  Catholic  Chiivcli  is  called  a heretical  society,  because  it  professes  a faith  avIucIi  is  objcc- 
tivelv  hcrotical.  When  Roman  Catholic  writers  designate  the  inemhers  of  such  society  as 
heretics,  thev  simply  mean  that  they  arc  members  of  a heretical  society— of  a society 
Avliich  professes  an  objectively  heretical  faith.  But  they  do  not  mean  to  affirm  that  eacli 
imliA-idual  member  of  this  societv  is  a formal  heretic,  or  that  he  is  guilty  of  the  st/i  of  heresy 
On  the  conti-ary,  it  is  admitted  by  De  Lugo  and  the  most  eiiiiiieiit  Catholic  divines  that 
there  are  inanv  ineinbers  of  heretical  societies  who  arc  not  guilty  of  tho  sin  ot  heiesy, 
and  who  therefore  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  heretics.  I shall  only  quote  oii  tliis  point  two 
einiiiont  German  theologians,  La  Croix  and  Layman.  La  Croixf,  after  having  statec-l  that 
there  were  persons  who  doubted  whether  there  could  be  any  purely  material  her^ms  in 
Germany,  because  they  had  the  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  Roman  Catholic  OJimcii 
before  their  eves,  proceeds  thus:  “ It  appears  more  proliahle  that,  even  in  Germany,  tiieve 
are  persons  iriio  are  only  material  heretics,  because  there  are  persons  there  so  simple  oi 
preoccupied  hv  the  doctrine  of  their  ministers,  that  they  firmly  think  they  slmuld  not 
doubt  about  tlieiv  faith ; and,  at  the  same  time,  they  act  so  sincerely  towards  God  iii  their  oun 
conscience,  that,  if  they  knew  their  own  faith  to  be  false,  they  ivould  immediately  (jrabrace 
ours.  Such  persons  are  not  formal,  hut  only  material  heretics ; and  that  there  arc  many 
such  is  attested  by  a great  number  of  confessors  and  by  authors  of  the  largest  experi- 

• Cartlinnlis  DeLupo  (3e  VirtutcFiileiDivuisE,  dlsputatio  XX.,  sectio  1.  _ , amon-st 

+ DC  Fide  cap.  iv..  Dubium  iii.,  QiiKstio  21.  Hos.  OR  and  94.  He  quotes,  in  support  of  lus  opmon,  amo  . 
nianj’  others,  the  eanonist  Keitfenstuel,  who  declares  tliat  material  heretics,  of  whom  there  are  nianj  m here 
societies,  arc  by  uo  means  to  he  reckoned  amonj  heretics. 
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ence  in  Germany.  Tales  esse  multos  testantur  confessarii  pluriini  in  Germania  authoresque  Eev.  G.  Crolly. 
experientissimi.”  Of  Laymaii,  ilnzarelli,  a celebrated  Roman  theologian  of  the  present  — 

century,  declares  that  he  was  second  to  scarcely  any  writer  on  Moral  Theology,  “ Doctissi-  Amemberofaheret- 
mus  theologus  moralis,  aut  nulil  aut  fere  imlli  secundus."*  Amongst  other  reasons  for 
permitting  Catholic  priests  to  baptize  the  children  of  heretics,  if  their  parents- should  heretic,  and  may  be 
voluntarily  send  tliein  for  that  purpose,  he  says,  “ It  may  also  be  added,  that  though  they  savedifhedie  either 
may  be  taught  false  doctrines  by  their  parents  or  heretical  ministers,  they  sometimes  labour  gme  of ' 

under  ignorance  which  is  difficult  to  be  overcome,  and  arc  not  pertniacious  heretics;  and  baptism  by  grievous 
consenuently,  that  they  retain  the  gift  of  faith  which  they  have  received  in  baptism,  and  sin  or  with  true 
may  be  saved  if  they  grieve  with  true  contrition  for  the  sins  committed  after  baptism.”f  commuted® 

De  Lugo  also  says  that  such  persons  may  be  excused  for  a long  time  by  “ invincible  igno- 
rance, because  neither  the  Catholic  doctrines  opposed  to  their  eiTors,  nor  the  serious  obli- 
gation of  inquiring  into  and  examining  the  motives  of  our  religion  are  sufficiently  proposed 
to  them.”I 

Nor  do  Catholic  theologians — (and  when  I quote  approved  writci-s  1 wish  to  be  under-  Persons  wlio  have 
stood  to  be  confimimg  my  otm  tcaclimg  by  tlieir  authority)— propound  the  irrational 
opinion  that  every  person  who  is  not  a member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  hound  to  f,.oni  the  Roman 
rush  into  it  without  consideration  or  reflection.  St.  Alphonsus  Liguori,  who  ha.s  been  Catholic  Church, 
recently  canonized— a process  which  proves  that  his  writings  do  not  lean  too  much  towards  ci”urdiTo  bn^s 
lieresy — ^lias  extracted,  without  correction,  the  following  three  propositions  from  Busem-  ti,ey  believe  her 
banm,  whose  work  he  has  made  the  text-book  of  his  Theology;  faith  to  be  false. 

“ 1.  A heretic,  so  long  as  he  judges  his  own  sect  to  be  more  credible  or  equally  credible 
(witli  the  Catholic  Church)  is  not  bound  to  believe,  because,  as  tlie  fiiith  is  not  proposed  to 
him,  ho  would  act  impmdently  by  doing  so.  2.  When  those  who  are  brought  up  in 
heresy  are  persuaded  that  we  cast  ^rpm  us  and  persecute  the  Word  of  God,  that  wo  are 
idolaters,  pestilent  deceivers,  and  that  wo  should  therefore  he  avoided  as  a pestilence,  they 
cannot,  whilst  this  persuasion  remains,  hear  us  with  a safe  conscience,  and  they  labour 
under  invincihle  ignorano^,  since  they  do  not  doubt  that  they  are  in  a good  way.  3.  If  a 
doubt  occurs  to  these  persons  about  the  truth  of  their  own  sect,  they  are  obliged  to  make 
further  inquiries,  and  to  beg  of  God  to  enlighten  them.  And  if  our  faith  be  then  sufficiently 
proposed  to  them,  they  are  obliged  to  embrace  it."§  Nothing  could  be  more  reasonable 
than  what  is  here  stated. 

All  those  membei-s,  therefore,  of  a heretical  society,  who  are  invincibly  ignorant,  whilst 
professing  objective  heresy,  that  they  are  contradicting  a revealed  truth,  are  not  only  not  invbdbiy'lgLrant 
guilty  of  the  sin  of  heresy,  but,  so  for  as  this  denial  is  concerned,  are  not  guilty  of  any  of  the  trutii  of  tbe 
sin  whatever.  “ And  indeed,”  says  Do  Lugo,||  “ I frankly  confess  that  he  to  whom  the 
authority  of  the  Church  to  define  articles  of  faith  is  not  sufficiently  proposed,  can  inculpably  pawP^rej^t^er  ’ 
deny  her  authority,  and  can  still  make  acts  of  Christian  faith  in  certain  mysteries,  (as  the  authority,  aud  may, 
Trinity  and  Incarnation),  for  whoso  credibility  other  motives  are  sufficiently  proposed  to  tr^u^aetTof 
him.”  faithrespectingother 

Again,  all  those  who  deny  the  faith  through  ignorance,  no  matter  how  gross  and  culpable  .articles  whicli  are 
it  may  be,  do  indeed  sin ; as  from  sloth,  negiigence,  worldliness,  and  other  bad  motives,  they  *0®^  tolhem?' 
may  transgress  any  other  precept  of  the  Gospel,  but  whether  they  be  Protestants  or  Catho- 
lics, they  do  not  commit  the  sin  of  heresy.  With  regard  to  Roman  Cathohes,  this  is 
admitted  by  all  onr  writers,  because,  even  ivhilst  they  deny  some  particular  doctrine  of  the 
Church  through  sinful  ignorance,  they  still  virtually  assent  to  it  in  their  belief  of  all  that 
the  Church  teaches;  which  must  he  a paramount  belief;  that  is,  their  assent  to  all  the 
Church  teaches  must  he  of  such  a nature  that  the  moment  they  know  any  proposition  to 
be  defined  by  her,  they  are  prepared  to  receive  it  without  delay  or  hesitation.  Some  per- 
sons imagined  that  this  doctrine  ought  not  to  be  extended  to  heretics  ^vho  reject  the  autho- 
rity of  tile  Roman  Catholic  Churcli”  through  culpable  ignorance,  because  their  denial  of  a 
I)articular  doctrine  is  not  counteracted  by  any  paramount  general  belief.  Do  Lugo  dis- 
cusses this  matter  with  his  usual  ability.  Having  stated  the  general  doctrine,  that  igno- 
rance excuses  from  heresy,  ho  continues  thus;1T  “There  remain  some  difficulties.  First, 
with  regard  to  what  we  liavo  just  said;  if  the  ignorance  regard  the  very  authority  of  the 
Church  which  a peKon  wishes  to  be  ignorant  of  on  purpoae  that  ha  may  retain  his  etrors, 
will  this  also  excuse,  so  that  not  ei'en  he  will  be,  properly  speaking,  a heretic?  The  reason 


* De  Regulis  Moraliiiin  opiniorum.  Jluz.arelli  held  the  office  of  thoologiaa  to  the  penit^tiary  at  Rome,  -which 
is  equivalent  to  that  of  Pope's  theologian,  and  his  opinion  may  servo  to  show  the  estiisiation  in  ivliich  Laymaa’s 
iTork  is  still  hold  at  Rome.  . , . ., 

+ Layman,  lib.  v,,  tract  2,  cap.  vL,  No.  12.  Ilis  -words  are  t “ Addi  etiam  potest,^  tametsi  a parentib-us  et 
ininislris  suis  hEcreticis  falsa  dogmata  edoceantur ; interdum  ignorantia  difflculter  viucibUi  laborare  et  pertin.ices 
h'ajreticos  non  esse,  ut  proinde  tales  donum  fidei  baptismalis  retineant,  et  salvari  possunt,  si  de  peccatis  post  bap- 
tismum  oonimissis,  vera  contritione  doleant.” 

t Lugo  De  Fide  disputatio  xxi.,  sect.  I,  No.  23,  “ Credo  etiam,”  inquit,  “non  paucos  ex  us  (htnreticis)  excu- 
sari  per  longum  tempus  a peccato  infidelitatis,”  (et  proinde  hajresis)  “ ignorantia  inyincibili,  quia  neo  iis  suffl- 
cientcr  proponuntur  Catholica  dogmata  suis  erroribus  contraria,  nee  obligatio  gravis  iuquirendi  et  examinaiidi 
motiva  rostra  rcligionis.” 

§ S.  Alphonsus  de  Prascepto  Fidei  cap.  ii..  No.- !). 

II  De  Lugo  Ded'ide,  Disputatio  xvii.,  sect.  6,  No.  122.  _ 

^ Ibid  Disp.  XX.  sect.  G,  No.  196,  “ An  si  ignorantia  sit  circa  ipsam  Ecclesijc  auctorita.tem,  quam  abquis  ex 
indusiria  vult  ignorare,  ut  sues  errores  retincat,  excuset  etiam,  nee  illc  sit  proprie  hasreticus.  Ratio  dubitandi 
cst,  q'dia  si  ita  errat  circa  ipsam  auctoritatem  Bcclesias  CalholiCEc,  non  videtur  posse  esse  Catliolicus,  nec  liabeye 
actum,  quo  universallter  velit  omnia  credere,  qu®  Ectlcsia  Catholica  proponit,  et  credit,  cum  ipsam  Ecclesias 
Catholic®  auctoritatem  infallibilem  in  proponendo  neget ; ergo  illc  error  non  ost  tails  cum  quo  possit  adliuc  stare 
voluntas  credendi  in  universuni  cam  Ecclesia  ratione  cujus  compossibilitatis  dicebamus  ignorantiam  etiam  affec- 
tatam  non  constituere  h®reticum  proprie  et  in  rigore." 
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Kev.  a.  Ckolly.  for  doubting  is,  that  if  he  so  gits  about  the  very  authority  of  the  Catholic  Church,  it  does 
not  seem  possible  that  he  cun  be  a Catholic  nor  make  an  act  by  which  he  wishes  universally 
A perTOii  may  reject  to  believe  all  that  the  Catholic  Church  proposes  and  believes,  since  the  infallibility  of  the 
both  tiie  trutli  and  Catholic  Church  herself  in  proposing  articles  of  faith  is  denied  by  him.  Therefore,  this 
Koman  Catholic  error  is  not  one  which  can  be  reconciled  with  the  will  of  believing  universally  with  the 

Ohurcli  througli  Church,  on  account  of  which  compatibility  we  said  that  even  affected  ignorance  did  not 

^ heretic  in  the  proper  and  rigorous  meaning  of  the  term.”  He  replies  to  t.bjg 
objection,  first,  by  quoting  the  atithority  of  another  celebrated  Roman  Catholic  theologian,* 
who  maintains  that,  in  order  to  constitute  heretical  pertinacity  it  is  not  enough  for  a j^erson 
to  know  that  the  doctrine  which  he  denies  has  been  proposed  by  the  Church,  but  that  he 
must  know,  moreover,  that  the  Church  herself,  which  proposes  the  doctrine,  is  the  true 
Church,  and  that  the  doctrine  which  she  teaches,  ex  cathedra,  is  true  doctrine..  De  Lucro 
then  proceeds  to  explain  and  coiifh-m  this  doctrine:  “ The  reason  is  clear  both  from  what 
we  lan-c  said  and  from  the  doctrine  of  the  authors  whom  we  have  cited ; because,  he  who 
is  ignorant  of  the  definition  and  proposition  of  the  Chm’ch  is  neither  pertinacious  nor  a 
heretic,  for  he  can  still  haA'e  the  desire  of  firmly  believing  whatever  the  Church  proposes ; 
now,  in  the  same  manner,  he  who  is  ignorant  of  the  authoritjy  of  the  Church,  can  still  have 
the  desire  of  captivating  his  intellect  to  the  obedience  of  faith,  and  of  believing  firmly 
whatever  shall  have  been  sufficiently  projiosed  as  revealed  by  God.  Therefore  neither  will 
he  be  an  infidel.  For,  as  he  is  not  a heretic  who  receives  all  that  the  Cluu'ch  has  suffi- 
ciently proposed,  so  neither  will  the  man  be  an  infidel  who  has  the  desire  of  fiiunly  believing 
■whatever  faith  proposes,  or  whatever  shall  have  been  sufficienth’’  proposed  as  revealed  hy 
God.  Nor  indeed  is  faith  lost  except  by  a rejection  of  the  formal  object  of  faith,  wliich  is 
the  veracity  and  testimoiiy  of  God,  as  the  same  Suarex  argues.  But  if  he  be  not  an  infidel 
neither  can  he  be  a heretic,  because  heresy  is  a species  of  infidelity.  Whether,  therefore, 
he  be  ignorant  of  the  lU’oj^osition  of  the  Church  or  of  her  authoi-ity,  he  can  be  not  an  infidel, 
and  thei-efore  not  a heretic,  if  he  can,  at  the  same  time,  have  the  will  of  believing  all  that 
shall  have  been  sufficiently  proposed  to  him  as  revealed  by  God.” 

“ To  the  reason  for  doubting  this  doctrine  wliich  we  have  just  mentioned,  it  may  be 
answered,  that  in  this  case  such  a person  may  still  he  a Catholic,  because,  along  with  his 
ignorance  of  the  authority  and  truth  of  the  Church,  he  can  have  the  jnu’pose  and  desire  of 
believing  all  that  some  true  Church  shall  define  when  the  infallible  authority  of  that  Church 
shall  have  been  sufficiently  proposed  to  him,  in  which  desire  is  included  implicitly  the 
disposition  to  believe  all  that  this  our  Church  shall  have  proposed,  supposing  a sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  authority  of  this  Church  to  have  been  obtained,  which  seems  sufficient, 
formally  speaking,  to  make  him  think,  at  least,  in  common  with  the  Cluu’ch,  although, 
througli  ignorance,  he  dissents  materially  from  her  in  matters  of  belief."! 

He  jivoceeds  to  consider  whether  a man  be  a heretic  who,  tlmough  culjiable  ignorance, . 
not  only  takes  his  faitli  from  a false  Church,  and  rejects  that  which  is  proposed  by  the  true 
Church,  but  •who,  moreover,  thinks  he  should  not  receive  his  belief  from  any  chm'ch,  but 
should  rely  entirely  on  the  private  spirit.  He  even  supposes  him  to  imagine,  through  gross 
ignorance,  that  God  could  never  Sjieak  through  a Chm*ch,  and,  therefore,  to  have  come  to 
the  absolnte  determination  of  rejecting  all  possible  Church  authority,  in  proposmg  matters 
of  faith.  This  last  case  he  thinks  scarcely  possible,  because  it  is  manifest  that  every  one  who 
can  speak  himself,  can  also  manifest  his  will  through  the  medium  of  others;  “and,  therefore, 
it  is  repugnant  that  any  one  should  wish  to  believe  God,  and  should  not,  at  the  same  time, 
imjilicitiy  determine  to  believe  the  same  God,  speaking  through  the  ministers  of  Hi's 
Church,  provided  it  should  ho  sufficiently  proved  that  they  had  authority  to  propose  the 
word  of  God.  Yet  making  this  hyjiothcsis,  be  it  possible  or  impossible,”  he  continues,  “if 
that  man  should  have  the  universal  determination  of  believing  God,  whenever  his  revelation 
should  be  evidently  credible,  althongh,  on  account  of  that  culpable  ignorance,  he  should 
believe  that  God  could  never  speak  tlirough  a Churcli,  and,  therefore,  should  have  formed 
an  actual  universal  determination  not  to  believe  a Church,  because,  in  fact,  God  will  never 
speak  hy  a Chnrcb ; still  that  man  would  not  be,  properly,  either  an  infidel  or  a heretic. 
And  though^  he  should  not  be  called  a Catholic,  quite  absolutely,  yet  he  could  le  called  a 
Catholic  as  it  were  conditionally.  He  could  not  be  so  called,  quite  absolutely,  on  account 
of  his  ])erfbctly  absolute  determination  never  to  believe  a Church.  But  he  could  be  called 
a Catholic  conditionally ; because  in  that  efficacious  desire  of  believing  every  thing  revealed 
hy  God,  as  often  as  revedation  should  bo  sufficiently  credible,  is  implicitly  contained  a con- 
ditional desire  of  believing  the  Church,  if,  be  the  thing  ]>ossiblc  or  impossible,  it  should  be 
sufficiently  manifest  that  the  revelation  of  God  was  proposed  by  the  Chui’ch,  which  con- 
(litioiial  desire  woidd  suffice  to  prevent  pertinacity  against  the  Chm-ch.  For  the  determina- 
tion to  resist  the  authority  of  the  Church,  if  it  were  sufficiently  proposed,  could  not  coexist 

*_  Suarez  de  .Pitle,  disputatio  xix.,  sect.  3,  No.  12.  Nor  heretical  pertinacity  he  requires  “ cognitionem  vel 
notitiam  siifflciontem  nuctoritatis  Ecclesia:  ct  quod  doceat  seu  proponat  veritatem  illam,  contra  quam  aliquis 
errat.  And  hco.  14,  ho  defines  the  requisite  kno^ylcdge  of  the  Church  to  be  that,  per  quam  ita  proponitur  Eccle-' 
site  anotoritas,  ut  ohliget  hoiniuum  ad  crodendum,  et  ipsam  esse  verara  Ecclesiara,  ct  veram  etiam  doctrinam 
qua}  excatlscdradocetur.  Grotius,  says  Suarez,. was  so  profound  a philosoplior  and  theologian  that  it  was  scarcely 
possible  to  find  his  equal.  His  treatise  on  laws  is  quoted  as  an  authority  by  Burke. 

t De  Lugo,  ibid.  196-199.  I transcribe  the  orignal  of  the  last  paragraph  quoted  in  the  text ; “ Ad  rationom 
ergo  dybitaiidi  responderi  potest,  hunc  eo  casu  posse  adhuc  esse  Catholicum,  quia  cum  ignorantia  de  auctoritate 
et  voritate  Bcclesiie,  potest  habere  proposifum,  etvoluntatem  civdcndi  omnia,  qua:  proponet  aliqua  vera  Ecclesia, 
quoties  sufHcieiitcr  proposita  luerit,  infallibilis  anctoritas  illius  Ecclesia},  in  qua  voluntate  includitur  implicite 
voluntas  credendi  omnia  qu»  liaju  nostra  Ecclesia  proposuerit,  posita  notitia  sufiicienti  de  auctoritate  Imjus 
Ecclosue,  quod  sufficiens  videtur  formaliter  loquendo,  ad  sentieiidum  saltern  in  commuui  cum  Ecclesia  Catbolica, 
■quamvis  materialiter  propter  iguorantiam  ab  ea  in  rebus  creditis  dissentiat.” 
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■with  that  conditional  desire,  provided,  it  -were  efficacious,  as  I suppose  it  to  he ; and  it  is  this 
determination  that  constitutes  the  pertinacity  required  for  heresy.”  * 

When,  therefore.  Catholic  writers  speak  of  an  mdividual  who  has  been  baptized  and 
educated  outside  of  the  communion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  a heretic,  they  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  he  is  a real  formal  heretic— this  is  often  a secret  known  to  God  alone 
—hut  simply  that  he  belongs  to  a society  which  is  separated  from  the  Church,  and  which 
professes  doctrine  which  she  has  pronounced  to  be  false  and  heretical.  Such  a pei’son, 
Lcordino'  to  the  doctrine  of  Do  Lugo,  might  possess  the  virtue  of  di\'ine  faith ; and  be  a 
Catholic, ° even  though  ho  rejected  the  authority  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  through 
culpable’or  inculpable  ignorance.  Without  delaying  to  set  down  a summary  of  the  doctrine 
which  I have  quoted  from  authors  of  the  highest  reputation  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
and  merely  directing  particular  attention  to  their  words,  I proceed,  at  once,  to  consider  the 

^™he”inmLliraents  of  heresy  are  divided  into  spiritual  and  temporal.  The  principal 
spiritual  punishment  of  heresy  is  excommunication,  by  which  a person  is  deprived,  not  of 
divine  grace,  or  of  faith,  hope,  or  charity,  but  of  the  use  of  certain  public  spiritual  benefits, 
the  administration  of  whicli  Christ  has  left  to  his  Church,  such  as  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass, 
the  administration  and  receiving  of  the  Sacraments,  the  public  prayers  of  the  Church,  &c. 
Let  us  see  what  is  necessary  to  incur  these  penalties.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  crime  be  committed  withyii/t  deliberation.  '■'•Full  deliberation  is  also,”  says  Dc  Lugo,']’ 
“necessary  in  order  that  any  one  be  a heretic  punishable  by  ecclesiastical  penalties,  because 
■without  that  there  is  no  mortal  sin;  and  although,  in  this  matter,  the  sin  may  be  venial, 
from  want  of  full  deliberation:  that,  however,  is  not  called  hereaxj  (the  italics  are  De  Lugo’s) 
nor  is  it  punished  by  the  Church,  which  has  applied  this  name  to  tliat  heresy  alone  which 
is  committed  by  a mortal  sin,  and  with  full  delibemtion.” 

Secondly,  not  only  invincible  ignorance,  and  that  which  is  not  mortally  but  only  venialiy 
culpable,  but  every  kind  of  ignorance,  even  gross  and  affected,  whether  it  regards  the  truth 
and  infallibility  of  the  Chiu'ch  herself,  or  the  fact  of  such  a doctrine  having  been  proposed 
by  her,  “excuses  from  heresy,  q/  heretics^  That  it  excuses  from  the 

sin  of  heresy  must  be  evident  from  the  authorities  I have  already  adduced,  and  whatever 
excuses  from  the  sin  of  lierefiy,  also  excuses  from  the  spiritual  penalties  which  tlie  Church 
has  attached  to  that  crime.  This  is  expressly  taught  by  Scavini,  in  his  tract  on  Faith,  which 
is  at  present  the  Maynooth  class-book.  “What,”  he  asks,  (tom  ii.,  p.  450,)  “ought  to  be 
the  nature  of  the  heresy  on  account  of  which  an  excommunication  is  meun-ed?  I answer, 
it  ouo-ht  to  le  formal  and  manifesled  externallij  hj  S07ue  moralhi  lad  action,  and  with 
the  intention  of  uesertinrj  it;  for  if  it  were  otherwise,  for  instance,  if  it  were  only  material 
heresy,  or  united  with  culpable  ignorance,  though  little  or  no  diligence  had  been  employed 
in  seekiim  the  truth,  riay,  more  j>robably,  though  the  ignorance  were  expressly  desired,  the 
penalty  would  by  no  means  be  incurred.”  ^ De  Lugo  says,  “It  is  a celebrated  question 
whether  it  be  necessary  that  a man  should  oppose  himself  knowingly  (to  the  Churcli),  so 
that  any,  even  culpable  ignorance,  though  it  does  not  excuse  from  grievous  sin,  excuses, 
nevertheless,  fr'om  heresy  and  it.v  imniehmonU.  Conceming  invincible  ignorance,  and  that 
also  wluch  is  not  morhilly  but  only  venialiy  culpable,  there  is  no  doiibt  brit  it  excuses,  since 
he  can  neither  bo  a heretic,  nor  incur  the  punishments  of  heretics,  without  mortal  sin. 

The  more  true  and  more  common  opinion  declai-es,  that  ignorance,  of  whatever 
kind  it  be,  even  gross  and  studied,  excuses  from  heresy,  and  from  the  jmnislnnejifs  of 
heretiesf^  From  this  doctrine  of  De  Lugo,  a professor  of  theology,  in  Prior  Park,  in 
Enf'land,  who  published,  in  1841,  a Compendium  of  Theology,  for  the  use  of  that  seminary, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Baines,  then  Vicar-Apostolic  of  the  Western 
District,  teaches,  that  amongst  those  who  are  born  and  educated  in  sects  separated  from  the 
Catholic  Church,  there  are  few  formal  heretics,  and,  consequently,  few  who  incur  the  penalty 
of  excommunication.  ||  • i i 

With  regard  to  the  infliction  of  “ temporal  punishments”  on  heretics,  there  can  be  no 
difficulty  as  fiir  as  the  Church  is  concerned,  for  since  she  has  no  temporal  power  she  cannot 

* Si  ille  homo  haheret  voluntatem  utiiversabm  credcudi  T>eo,  q^uotios  ejus  revelatio  osset  evidenter  predibOis 

etiam  si  propter  jgnorantiam  illam  culpabiiem  crederet,  Deum  non  posse  nnquara  per  Ecclesiam  loqm,  et  idco 
liaberet  voluntatem  absolutam  non  credendi  de  facto  Ecclesi®,  qma  de  facto  Ecus  nunquain  pta:  Ecclesiam 
loquetur,  adlme  homo  ille  non  esset  proprie  infldelis  atque  adco  ncc  haireticus.  patholicus  autera  non  esset 
dicendus  omnino  absolute,  posset  tamen  dici  Catliolieus  quasi  couditionate.  Non  quidem  absolute  omnmo,  quia 
liaberet  voluntatem  omnino  absolutam  nunquain  credendi  Ecclesias.  Couditionate  vero  posset  dici  Cathoimns, 
quia  in  voluntate  ilia  efficaci  credendi  Deo  omne  rcvelatum,  quoties  revelauo  esset  yiffieienter  creclibiiis, 
continoretur  iinplieite  conditlonalis  voluntas  credendi  Ecclesiai  si  per  possibile  vcl  impossibile,  constaret 
suffleienter,  quod  revelatio  Dei  per  Ecclesiam  proponcretur,  quai  voluntas  coiniitionata  sufficcret  ad  iinpoaicndam 
pertinaciam  contra  Ecclesiam ; nara  cum  ilia  voluntate  conditionata.  si  effleax  esset  (ut  suppono)  non  posset 
stare  voluntas  rosistendi  auctoritati  Ecclesiai  suffleienter  proposit®  in  qua  voluntate  consistit  pcrtinacia  ad 
hairesim  requisita DeLcgo,  Ibid.,  No.  201. 

t Disput.  XX.,  Sect-  iv.,  S 3,  No.  153.  . . -j-  , . _ 

1 Qualis  esse  dehet  hoiresis  ut  excommunicatio  inmirratur?— E.  Dcbet  formahs  et  exterius  manifeslata  per 

aliquani  aetionen  vioralitcT  malam,  et  animo  earn  asserendi;  si  enim  aliter  esset,  v.  g.  si  esset  mere 
conjuncta  cum  ignorantia  culpabili  licet  supina,  imo proiniilias licet  affoctata  . . . pceiia  mmime  ineurre  e^  . 

The  italics  are  the  author’s.  I have  paraplirased  rather  than  translated  liie  words  supine  and  ajfected,  to  renaor  tne 
author’s  meaning  intelligible.  The  explanation  which  I have  given  of  these  technical  terms  is  taken  trom  the 
author  himself. — Tom.  i.,  p.  33.  . „ 

§ Disput.  xx„  Sect,  vi..  No.  m & 174.— I quote  as  much  of  these  passages  ns  is  necessary  for  my  purpose. 
“Quaistio  Celebris  est,  an  rcquiratiir  quod  so  se  scienfei- opponat,  itaut  quKlibot  ignorantia  et>am  cuipa,bi^ 
non  excuset  a peccato  gravi,  excuset  tamen  ab  hroresi  et  ejus  prenis.  De  ignorantia  invincibih  et  < 
quai  non  est  mortaliter  culpabilis,  sed  solum  venialiter,  non  est  dubium  quod  excuset,  cum  non  possit  esse  n^re- 
ticus,  ncc  h«reticoi-um  pcen.is  iuciirrere  sine  peccato  mortali  . . . verier  et  communior  sente  , 

quamlibet  iqnorantiam,  etiam  crassam  et  affectatam,  excusare  ab  hairesi  et  lisreticorurti  pcenis. 

• II  Key,  Tractatus  dc  Decalogo.,  No.  117.— His  -words  arc,  “ In commnnionibus  a Catholica  distinctis,  paucos  esse 
formales  hrereticos  . . . paucos  inter  sectas  a nobis  divisas  lisse  excommumcatiom  obno.-tios. 


^v.  G.  Croliy. 

Punishments  of 
heresy  of  two  kinds, 
spiritual  and 
temporal. 


Spiritual  punish- 
ments of  heresy. 


Not  only  inculpable 
ignorance  of  the 
Cliurcli  herself,  as 
well  as  of  the  doc- 
trine whidi  she  pro- 
poses, but  even  that 
which  is  grievously 
sinful  or  expressly 
desired,  excuses 
from  the  sin  of 
heresy  and  from  its 
penalties. 
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JIAYNOOTH  COMMISSION. 


Eev.  G.  CaoLLY. 


Ttie  Churcli  canaot 
inflict  temporal 
punishments  on 
heretics. 


Of  the  right  of  the 
State  to  infliet  tem- 
poral punishments 
on  heretics. 


The  extent  of  the 
ciTil  authority  over 
those  wlio  are  subject 


inflict  temporal  pimislimcnts.  "When  speaking  of  the  difference  between  “ temporal  and 
spiritual  matters,”  I had  occasion  to  explain  the  natime  of  the  spiritual  penalties  by  which 
alone  she  can  punish  transgressors.  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  power  of  the 
State,  taking  the  q^uestion  as  it  has  been  proposed,  for  it  regards  the  employment  of  physical 
coercion,  on  account  of  the  crime  of  heresy,  “ to  Protestants  incorporated  into  a nation,  or 
forming  a sect  tolerated  by  the  laws.”  It  would,  in  fact,  be  a palpable  contradiction  in 
terms  to  Say  that  a sect  was  tolerated  by  the  civil  law,  and  at  the  same  time  that  the  State 
could  use  compulsion  towards  it  on  account  of  its  religious  opinions. 

But,  perhaps,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  add  a few  words  upon  this  much  agitated  question. 

If,  in  the  Christian  dispensation,  the  civil  ruler  were  apjtoiiited  the  judge  of  religious  con- 
troversies, or  had  receh'od  an  express  commission  to  punish  heresy,  the  doctrine  of  state  perse- 
cution (if,  making  tins  hypothesis,  such  a term  could  be  used,)  would  be  plain  and  obvious. 
But,  in  fact,  the  Christian  revelation  has  conferred  no  such  power  on  the  civil  ruler.  That 
]’e\x‘latIon  was  peifccted  whilst  the  rulers  of  the  world  were  all  Pagans ; and  it  was  towards 
these  that  Christ  and  Ills  Apostles  preaclied  the  duty  of  cm!  obedience.  'I'heir  preaching 
did  not  contain  any  new  jiositive  doctrine  on  this  head — it  was  simply  a clear  development  of 
the  ]>rinc'i])les  of  the  Jiatural  law.  The  obedience  due  to  Pagan  princes  was  u!idonbtedly  con- 
fined to  temporal  matters.  In  spirituals  the  early  Christians  showed  by  their  conduct  that 
they  considered  thomselvos  bound  to  disobey  the  commands  of  temporal  riders,  and  that  they 
ought  to  use  the  words  of  the  blessed  Apostle  Peter,  to  obey  God  rather  than  men.  For 
three  hundred  yeai’s  after  the  iiroaching  of  the  Gospel  this  state  of  things  continued — 
princes  persecuted  religious  belief  unjuHlu,  and  Christians  always  resisted,  and 

j'ct,  if  it  be  true,  that  natural  law  gives  to  civil  rulers  power  over  their  subjects  in  spiritual 
matters,  these  princes  really  possessed  a power  which  they  never  exercised,  hut  to  thwart 
and  oppo.se  tlie  will  of  God ! I do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  give  temjioral  rulers  the 
power  of  punishing  religious  error  svitliout  making  them  the  judges  of  religious  truth;  for, 
as  each  of  them  will  hold  the  faith  professed  by  himself,  no  matter  how  absurd  it  may  be,  to 
be  true,  and  that  wdiicli  is  op])osod  to  it  to  be  false,  his  punishments  will  always  fall  on  those 
who,  however  justly,  dissent  from  himself.  Practically  it  would  lead  to  this,  that  the  strong 
would  persecute  tlie  weak.  Nor  is  this  a merely  theoretical  consequence,  but  a feet 
confirmed  by  woful  experience.  “ The  toleration  of  heresy,"  says  Sir  James  Mackintosh,* 
“ was  deemed  by  men  of  all  persuasions  to  bo  as  unreasonable  as  it  would  now  be  thought  to 
propose  the  impunity  of  murder.  Tlie  open  exercise  of  any  worship  except  that  established 
by  law  was  (a>nsidercd  a mutinous  disregard  of  lawful  authority,  in  which  jiei’severance  was 
accounted  a very  culpable  contumacy.”  . . . “ Wherever  the  Church  was  reformed  by 

the  goi'ormncnt,  as  in  all  Lutheran,  and  In  most  Calvhnstic  countries,  as  well  as  in  England, 
the  received  opinion  was  that  tliis  authority  (to  inter])ret  Holy  Writ,)  belonged  to  tlie  civil 
lawgivers  of  each  country;  a doctrine  •whicli,  if  understood,  of  the  belief,  the  feelings,  and 
the  woi’slnj)  of  religion,  entirely  overthrows  its  nature,  but,  if  limited  to  its  legal  endow- 
ments and  jirivileges,  is  no  more  than  an  identical  jiroposition.  All  these  Churches  agreed 
in  the  grosser  departure  from  their  own  principles,  which  led  them  to  jiunish  even  with 
death,  a dissent  from  the  creeds,  whicli  they,  by  their  dissent  from  human  authority,  had 
built  on  the  ruins  of  a system  adopted  b}'  all  nations  for  many  ages:  they  acted  as  if  they 
were  infeililile,  thongli  they  waged  war  against  that  proud  word.  In  order  to  escape  the 
visible  necessity  of  granting  that  liberty  of  private  judgment  to  all  mankind,  which  could 
alone  justify  tlieir  own  assaults  on  Popes  and  councils,  they,  in  effect,  vested  a despotic  power 
over  the  utterance  of  religious  doctrines  in  lay  sovei’oigns,  who  had  not  even  the  recom- 
mendation of  professing  to  know  the  subject  in  dispute.”t  I do  not  allude  to  this  subject 
for  tlie  purpose  of  recrimination,  but  simply  to  show  that  no  matter  how  loudly  a sect 
proclaimed  liberty  of  conscience,  it  no  sooner  got  the  upper  hand  than  it  took  up  the 
weapons  of  persecution,  the  use  of  which  it  had  violently  deprecated  wliilst  they  were 
wielded  b}'  its  adi-crsary.  I think  this  supplies  a strong  argument  against  the  right  of  the 
State  to  juinisli  religious  opinions,  simply  because  they  are  deemed  to  be  false;  because, 
although  tlie  abuse  of  a power  does  not  disjiroi'e  its  existence,  yet  I cannot  believe  tliat 
God  intended  religious  error  to  be  arrested  by  the  action  of  a jiower  which  he  foresaw 
would  be  more  frequently  opposed  to  truth  tlian  to  falsehood — a ]iow-cr  which,  for  three 
hundreil  years  after  the  preaching  of  His  Gospel  he  commanded  all  Christians  to  disobey  in 
spiritual  matters — a power,  against  whose  constant  and  wicked  persecutions  He  forewarned 
His  followers. 

The  authority  of  the  civil  ruler  does  not  extend  directly  to  religion — he  has  an  adminis- 
trative power  over  the  temporal  property  of  his  subjects,  but  not  over  their  conscience. 
Faith,  to  be  acceptable  to  God,  must  be  the  homage  of  the  heart.  Coercion  can  only  make 
hypocrites.  The  civil  magistrate  can  have  no  right  to  force  his  faith  upon  his  subjects 
except  it  be  true ; if  the  subject  believe  it  to  be  false  it  would  be  a crime  to  embrace  it,  and 
if _ be  be  punished  for  his  refusal  ho  will  be  punished  for  obeying  God  rather  than  man. 
Finally,  oven  though  the  civil  ruler  should  profess  the  true  faith  before  punishing  an 
individual  for  holding  a different  faith,  he  should  be  sure  that  he  was  really  ouilty  of  the 
crime  of  heresy — a tiling  which,  generally  speaking,  is  known  to  God  aione.  "Persons 
might  die  from  obstinacy,  passion,  or  prejudice  rather  than  embrace  a feith,  the  tratli  of 
which  is  sufficiently  proposed  to  them,  but  it  must  be  obvious  that  the  persons  most  lilcely 
to  be  subjected  to  these  punishments  are  sincere  believers,  whilst  they  cajmot  at  all  reach 
the  careless,  the  indiftereut,  or  the  unbelieving  libertine. 

* Hist,  of  Eagland,  vol.  ii.,  p.  2C6.  f Id.  ibid,  p.  234. 
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It  is  a very  gross  eiTor  to  imagine  that  the  civil  ruler  can  legislate  upon,  and  punish  every 
crime  against  the  law  of  nature,  or  the  positive  law  of  God.*  He  can  command  nothing 
which  is  opposed  to  these  laws,  hut  beyond  this  his  power  is  limited  to  those  objects,  the 
observance  or  avoidance  of  which  is  useful,  and  in  some  degree  necessary  to  the  temporal 
<mod  of  the  society  over  which  he  presides.  The  observance  of  his  laws  must  bo  morally 
possible  on  the  part  of  the  community,  considering  the  ignorance  and  weakness  of  fallen 
man.  Now,  the  crime  of  heresy  is  undoubtedly  far  more  directly  opposed  to  the  sujiernatural 
than  to  the  natural  order,  and  not  to  repeat  the  reasons  already  given  for  excluding  the  crime 
of  pure  heresy  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  magisti’ate,  I think  the  punishment  of  opinions, 
simply  because  they  were  judged  to  be  false,  has  been,  on  the  whole,  productive  of  infinitely 
more  mischief  than  of  advantage  to  civil  society. 

I am  very  far  from  saying  or  teaching  that  the  civil  government  has  a right  to  he  irreli- 
gious itself,  or  indifferent  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  creed  embraced  by  the  people 
over  whom  it  has  charge.  Civil  rulers  do  not  cease  to  he  Christians,  and  the  more  elevated 
their  position,  the  more  strongly  are  they  hound  to  promote  the  truth  of  Christ  by  all  lairful 
means,  by  word,  example,  protection,  and  enc;ouragement.  And  although  couscience  be  a 
auctuary  into  which  no  human  power  has  a right  to  enter,  it  docs  not  follow  that  a man 
can  publish  what  he  iileases  under  this  pretext,  without  the  civil  government  having  aright 
to  take  cognizance  of  his  opinions.  Even  Aristotle  and  tlie  Pagan  philosoiihers  taught  that 
the  civil  power  had  a right  to  punish  those  who  jnihlished  opinions  subversive  of  all  religion 
and  of  social  order.  The  eleventh  ai’ticle  of  the  declaration  of  the  “ Rights  of  blan,” 
jniblishetl  by  tlio  Constituent  Assembly  of  France,  declared : “ That  the  free  communication 
of  thoughts”  and  opinions  is  one  of  the  most  precious  rights  of  man,  and  that  every  citizen 
i;an,  therefore,  speak  and  -write,  saving  that  he  must  answer  for  the  abuse  of  this  liberty  in 
tlie  cases  determined  by  the  law.”  But  under  this  precious  right  of  man,  not  only  public 
speeches  and  -widtings,  biit  even  the  most  private  conversations  and  suspected  thoughts  were 
punished  with  death.  And  indeed  the  free  communication  of  thought  is  not  a more  sacred 
right  than  the  fi’ee  itse  of  a man’s  hands,  which,  however,  he  may  not  use  to  kill  his  neigh- 
bour. The  true  policy  of  a wise  government  lies  between  the  exercise  of  intolerance  and 
the  permission  of  licentiousness. 

The  State  has  a right  to  assist,  to  chorisb,  and  to  support  the  true  religion.  It  is  a moral 
person,  having  necessities,  interests,  and  dangers  Avhich  constantly  admonish  it  to  have 
recourse  to  God.  No  State  can  long  subsist  withoiit  a public  morality,  the  surest  foundation 
of  which  is  true  religion.  Religion  is  the  cement  of  the  social  edifice : it  impresses  the  seal  of 
di\-ine  approval  ajid  protection  on  the  social  contract  which  binds  the  citizens  to  each  other, 
and  to  the  government.  But  the  j)i’otection  and  sujiport  which  the  sovereign  bestows  on  the 
religion  of  the  State  is  by  no  moans  incompatible  with  a wise  toleration,  which  respects  liberty 
of  conscience,  and  takes  care  not  to  punish,  as  crimes  against  the  State,  erroneous  opinions 
which  do  not  interfere  with  public  order  or  with  the  legitimate  action  of  the  civil  power. 
Fenelon  wrote,  with  his  us\ial  wisdom,  to  the  Pretender — the  son  of  James  IT. — “ Above  all 
things  never  force  your  subjects  to  change  their  religion.  No  human  power  can  force  the 
impenetrable  intrenebment  of  the  liberty  of  the  heart.  Force  can  never  persuade  men;  it 
(.■an  only  make  hypocrites.  When  kings  meddle  with  religion,  instead  of  protecting  it,  they 
reduce  it  to  servitude.  Grant  civil  toleration  to  all,  not  by  approving  of  all  as  equally  gooi^, 
but  by  suffering  with  patience  all  that  God  suffers,  and  by  endeavouring  to  reclaim  men  by 
sweet  persuasion.” 

I fear  there  are  many  persons  to  be  found  in  all  communions  who  believe  themselves  to 
be  superexcellent  Cludstians,  who  regard  all  those  who  presume  to  differ  from  them  iii  any 
matter,  however  trifling,  pretty  mucli  as  the  Pharisee  regai’ded  the  sinful  publican,  who 
will  not  allow  any  thing  oven  naturally  good  to  exist  outside  of  the  little  circle  of  intoler- 
ance in  Avbicb  they  have  inscribed  themselves,  and  who,  being  secure  of  their  own  sanctity, 
seem  to  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  damn  tlieir  neighbours.  These  excellent  persons  would 
do  well  to  remember  that  the  good  Samaritan,  ^vbom  our  blessed  Lord  lias  set  before  all  ages 
as  an  example  of  mercy,  was  a member  of  a society  which  did  not  belong  to  the  true  Cliurcb. 

I hope  I shall  be  pardoned  for  concluding  this  question  by  an  extract  from  Burke,  which, 
I fancy,  is  not  altogether  inapplicable  at  the  present  time,  for  it  speaks  of  persons  who  raise 
a cry  aloout  persecution  abroad  for  the  pui-pose  of  being  allowed  to  practise  it  at  home, 
whose  cluu’ity  takes  wing  and  fleeth  beyond  the  sea,  whilst  their  bitterness  remains  and 
fostcra  in  their  native  laud.  “ But  I flatter  myself,”  says  Biu’ke,+ “ that  not  a few  will  bo 
found  who  do  not  think  that  the  names  of  Protestant  and  Papist  can  make  any  change  in 
the  nature  of  essential  justice.  Such  men  ivill  not  allow  that  to  be  proper  treatment  to  one 
of  these  denominations  which  would  he  cruelty  to  the'  other,  and  which  converts  its  very 
crime  into  the  instrument  of  its  defence ; they  will  hardly  persuade  themselves  that  what 
was  had  policy  in  France  can  he  good  in  Ireland;  or  that  what  was  intolerable  injustice  iii 
an  arbitrary  monarcli  becomes,  only  by  being  more  extended  and  more  violent,  an  equitable 
procedure  in  a country  professing  to  be  governed  by  law.  It  is,  however,  impossible  i\ot  to 
observe  with  some  concern  that  there  are  many  also  of  a different  disposition ; a number  of 
persons  whoso  minds  are  so  formed,  that  they  find  the  communion  of  religion  to  bo  a close 
and  an  endearing  tic,  and  their  country  to  be  no  bond  at  all ; to  whom  common  altars  are  a 
better  relation  than  common  habitations,  and  a common  ci^dl  interc.st ; whose  hearts  are 
touched  with  the  diHresxes  of  foreigners,  and  are  abundantly  awake  to  all  the  tendernesses  of 
human  feeling  on  such  an  occasion,  even  at  the  moment  that  they  are  inflicting  the  very 

* On  tliis  point,  which  frequently  recurs,  I sliall  quote  tlie  authority  of  S.  Thomas  Aquinas  in  my  answer  to  the 
next  (3rd)  question. 

t Tracts  on  the  Popery  Laws,  toI.  -vi.,  p.  21,  22,  of  Eivingtoa’s  edition. 


Ekv.  G.  Crolly. 

It  chiefly  and 
primarily  regards 
temporal  matters. 


May  punish  those 
■who  publish  opinions 
subversive  of  ail 
religion  and  of  social 


Leclar.ation  of  the 
‘ ‘ Eights  of  Man”  by 
the  Constituent  As- 
sembly of  Prance. 


Tlie  State  should 
have  a religion  as 
well  as  a public  ' 
morality,  compatible 
witli  a wise  tolera- 


Opinion  of  Fenelon. 


Opinion  of  Burtc. 
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MAYNOOTH  COMMISSION. 


Rev.  G.  Cbollv. 


llevolutionists  do 
not  troublo  tlicm- 
selyes  about  tlie 
Pope’s  opinion  as  to 
the  right  or  duty  of 
rebellion. 


The  Catholic  Chuvcii 
never  lias  decided, 
and  never  will  decide, 
the  question  whether 
rebellion  may  soinc- 
tinies  be  justifiable, 
or  is  always  ivrong. 


Doctrine  of  the 
Maynooth  College 
class-book. 


same  distresses,  or  worse,  ou  tlieir  fellow-citizens  without  the  least  sting  of  compassion  or 
remorse.  To  commiserate  tlie  distresses  of  all  men  suffering  innocently,  perhaps,  meritori- 
ously, is  generous  and  very  agreeable  to  the  better  part  of  our  nature — a disposition  that 
ought,  by  all  means,  to  be  chei’ished.  But  to  transfer  Imnmnity  from  its  natural  basis,  our 
legitimate  and  homebred  connexions;  to  lose  all  feeling  for  those  who  have  grown  up  by 
our  sides,  in  our  eyes,  the  benefit  of  whose  cures  and  labours  we  have  partaken  from  our 
birth,  and  meretriciouslv  to  hunt  abroad  after  foreign  affections,  is  such  a disarrangement  of 
the  whole  system  of  our  duties,  that  I do  not  know  whether  benevolence,  so  displaced,  is  not 
almost  the  same  tliijig  as  destroyed,  or  what  effect  bigotry  could  have  produced  that  is  more 
fatal  to  society.  This  no  one  could  help  obser\-ing  who  has  seen  our  doors  kindly  and 
bouiitifidlv  thrown  open  to  foreign  sufferers  for  conscience,  whilst  through  the  same  ports 
were  issuing  fugitives  of  our  own,  driven  from  their  country  for  a cause  which,  to  an 
indifferent  person,  would  seem  to  he  exactly  similar,  whilst  we  stood  by  without  any  sense  of 
the  impro])riety  of  this  extraordinary  scene,  accmiiu/  ami  jn'aciifiing  injuxtice-  For  ray  part, 
there  is  no  circurastiuice  in  all  the  contradictions  of  onr  most  mysterious  nature  that  appears 
to  bo  more  humiliating  than  the  use  we  are  disposed  to  make  of  those  sad  examples  which 
seem  purposely  marked  for  our  correction  and  improvement.  Every  instance  of  fury  and 
bigotry  in  other  men,  one  should  think,  would  naturally  fill  us  with  a hoiror  of  that  disposi- 
tion, ‘The  ofiect,  however,  is  directly  contrary.  We  are  inspired,  it  is  true,  with  a very 
sufficient  hatred  of  Ihe  puTli/,  but  with  no  detestation  at  all  of  the  in-oceeding.  Nay,  we 
are  apt  to  urge  our  dislike  of  such  measures  as  a reason  for  imitiitin^  them ; and  by  an 
almost  incredible  absurdity,  because  some  powers  have  do.stroyed  their  country  by  their 
persecuting  spirit,  to  argue  that  we  ought  to  retaliate  on  them  by  destroying  our  own. 
Such  arc  the  effects,  and  .such,  I fear,  have'  been  the  intention,  of  those  numberless  book, s which 
are  dailv  printed  and  industriously  .spread,  of  the  persecutions  in  other  countries  and  other 
relif/ious  persuasions." 

.1  Wliat  is  the  doctrine  taught  in  Maynooth  upon  the  question,  whether  the  Pope  can 
decide  as  to  the  right  or  duty  of  revolt  against  the  civil  power,  so  as  to  bind  the  cojisciences 
of  Roman  Catholics  ? 

In  the  first  jilace  I beg  to  observe,  that  since  the  decline  Of  the  opinion  which  attributed 
direct  or  indirect  tcmpoj’al  power  to  the  Po])e  as  head  of  the  Church,  this  has  become  a 
])urcly  S2)eculative  question.  We  have  had  abundant  examples  of  revolutions  in  Roman 
Catholic  countries,  both  in  Europe  and  in  America,  within  the  memory  of  persons  wdio  are 
still  living,  and  in  no  one  instance  has  the  sufficiency  of  the  cause  been  submitted  to  the 
Pope  for  his  decision.  Nay,  when  rovohrtions  became  the  rage  in  1848,  the  revolutionists  in 
France,  Htnigavy,  ami  Italy,  were  so  far  from  consulting  the  Pope  that  the  latter  drove  him 
out  of  his  own'  teinjjoral  dominions.  Not  to  speak  of  Protestant  States,  which  would 
naturally  object  to  allowing  the  Pope  to  interfere  in  their  disputes  with  their  Catholic 
Siibjucts!  It  is  not  probable  that  even  Austria,  in  the  early  i)art  of  the  outbreak  of  1848, 
would  have  submitte<l  her  claims  to  her  Italian  dominions  to  the  decision  of  the  Pope;  and, 
1 think,  fc\v  jiersons  will  iisscvt  that  he  had  authority  from  Christ  to  decide  the  question,^ 

Secomllv,  the  decision  of  the  lawfulness  of  revolt,  in  a particular  case,  supposes  the  decision 
of  the  general  {question,  that  it  is  sometimes  lawfni  to  revolt  against  legitimately  consti- 
tuted authority.  Now  this  momentous  question  has  neve)’  yet  been,  and  I vcutm’e  to 
predict  that  it  iie^'er  will  ho  decided  by  the  Catholic  Church,  Because  Christ  and  the 
inspii-ed  Ajwstlos  contented  themselves  with  teaching  the  duty  of  allegiance  without  sajdng 
an>-  thing  as  to  its  limits.  Wc  learn  from  Joseidius  that  at  the  period  of  the  introduction  of 
Cliristianity  the  -Tews  considered  it  to  bo  unlawful  to  pay  taxes  to  tlie  Romans,  because  they 
considered  that  God  was  their  ojily  lawful  temporal  sovereign.  He  says,  that  in  the  time 
of  Gessius  Florus  the  “ nation  began  to  grow  mad  with  tliis  distemper,”  and  that  “ it  was 
infec^ted  with  this  doctrine  to  an  incredible  degree.”*  These  passages  explain  the  cause  of 
the  Jews  ]>utting  the  question  to  onr  Lord,  “What  dost  thou  think,  is  it  huvful  to  give 
ts’ihuto  to  Caesar  or  not?”  and  it  is  very  probable  tliat  the  prevalence  of  these  opinions  caused 
vSS.  Peter  ami  Paul  to  impress  so  strongly  upon  Christians  the  duty  of  allegiance  to  the  civil 
power ; hoca\ise  many  of  them  were  converted  Jews  who  would  bo  likely  to  carry  into  the 
Church  the  sentiments  prevalent  amongst  their  countrymen.  The  Cluu’ch,  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  jiresent  clay,  has  exactly  followed  the  example  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles^  in 
teaching  the  duty  of  obedience  to  the  civil  power,  without  prescribing  any  limits  at  which 
it  ceased.  The  early  fathers  declared  that  tliough  Christians'  could  not  violate  the  law  of 
God  at  the  bidding  of  princes,  yet,  would  they  rather  suffer  death  than  rebel,  even  when 
thev  might  hA^•e  done  so  with  ever}’'  pros])ect  of  success.  This  doctrine  was  rej^eatecl  by 
the  late  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  in  1832,  and  it  is  laid  down  thus  in  our  class-hook:  “ It  is 
to  be  obscv\'cd,”  says  Scavini,  “ that  it  is  not  lawful  to  rebel  against  princes  who  command 
unjust  things;  for  besides  the  hallucination  which  is  to  he  dreaded,  if  this  principle  were 
once  admitted,  how  many,  and  how  great  disturbances  and  evils  would  ariser  Wherefore, 
all  things  are  to  be  patieJitly  homo  after  the  example  of  the  first  Christians  rather  than  rise 
in  rebellion  against  such  princes.  Christ  also  delivered  himself  to  him  that  judged  him 
vi/jiisllg.''^ 

Thirdly.  Wldlst  the  consent  of  princes  and  of  subjects,  or  the  prevalent  opinion  of  Cliris- 
toiulom,  invested  the  sovereign  Pontiff  with  temporal  authority,  either  direct  or  indirect,  he 

• Antiquities,  Lib.  xviii..  cliaii.  I,  Nos.  1 and  (5,  and  Wars  of  the  Je«’S,  Lib.  ii.,  ohnp.  S,  No.  I,  Wliistons 
Translation.  See  also  Matt,  xxii.,  17,  and  Acts  v,,  3S,  37.  Indeed  the  revolt  wliicli  took  place  so  soon  after  the 
first  iircaeliins  of  the  Gospel  shows  how  stroiiglj'  the  Jews  were  impressed  t ith  the  belief  that  the  dominion  oi 
the  Koinaiis  wasan  unjust  usurpation..- 

f De  Lceibus,  chap,  vi.,  Art.  ii.,  § 3.  ’ ' 
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decided  their  temporal  disputes,  as  an  arbitrator  to  Avhom  they  T.'ere  refen-ed  by  common  Rev,  G.  Crqllv. 

consent  or  as  the  ]iossessor  of  a power  before  which  all  temporal  <aut]iority  should  bend, 

when  the  "ood  of  the  Church  reciuired  it.  But  it  would  be  absurd  to  deny  him  indirect  The  Pope,  as  head  of 

temporal  power,  as  we  do,  and  at  the  same  time  to  hold  that  he  was  invested  hy  Christ  with 

unthority  to  decide  the  temporal  disputes  which  might  arise  between  a sovereign  and  his  decide  tlie  temporal 

subjects, so  as  to  declare  the  latter  absolved  from  their  allegiance,  and  at  liberty  to  rebel, 

pronded  a fitting  opportunity  presented  itself.  This  would  be,  in  effect,  to  assert  the  iiyli-  r^ns  auTsilhjects' 

rect  temporal  power ; because  at  no  time  could  the  Pope  expet  that  a temporal  sovereign 

would  obey  his  mere  mandate,  commanding  him  to  divest  himself  of  his  authority.  He 

could  only  effect  this  by  declaring  his  subjects  justified  in  depriving  him  of  it ; and  he  would 

in  reality  possess  the  same  power  if  he  were  invested  with  divine  authority  to  declare  when 

subjects  were  freed  from  their  allegiance,  and  might  lawfully  depose  their  sovereign. 

Fourthly  The  Chm-ch  and  Pope  have  a right  to  interpret  the  divine  and  natural  law.  Office  of  the  Pope  _ 
and  to  make,  as  well  as  interpret,  ecclesiastical  laws;  but  they  have  received  no  power  from  SSl!" 

Christ  either  to  make  or  to  interpret  civil  laws.  With  regard  to  the  last,  them  olfice  is  divine,  and  civil 
confined  to  the  teaching  of  the  duty  of  obedience  to  the  temporal  ruler  in  all  lawful  tiling^.  k«-s. 

The  Pope  can  command  his  spiritual  subjects  to  observe  the  laws  of  God,  and  of  the  Church, 
and  can  deprive  them  of  her  communion  if  they  prove  contumacious ; but  he  cannot  deprive 
them  either  of  temporal  property,  or  of  temporal  power.  A jirince  does  not  cease  to  be  a 
lawful  ruler  because  he  may  be  a sinner,  a heretic,  or  an  infidel.  The  contrary  doctrine, 
which  was  taught  hy  Wickliff  and  Huss,*  was  condemned  in  the  Council  of  Constance. 

It  is  not  for  '^•iolatiiig,  in  his  own  person,  the  natural,  divine,  or  ecclesiastical  laws, 
that  a civil  ruler  can  be  deposed.  He  is  bound  not  to  enact  iniquitous  laws ; and  if  he 
does  enact  such  laws,  his  subjects  are  bound  not  to  obey  tliem ; but  it  does  not  follow  that 
he  therefore  loses  liis  authority.  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  who  taught  the  duty  of  obedience  to 
persecuting  princes  in  temporal  matters,  did  not  think  so.  Experience  proves  that  very 
holy  persons  are  sometimes  very  unfit  to  be  temporal  rulers ; and  vice  versa.  The  reason 
of  this  is,  that  although  the  civil  ruler  cannot  ordain  any  thing  contrary  to  God’s  law,  yet, 
as  the  objects  of  his  law  should  be  temporal  things,  so  siiould  his  legislation  bo  ordained  to 
the  end  of  promoting  the  temporal  happiness  of  the  community  over  which  he  presides,  by 
providing,  as  far  as  possible,  for  its  individual  members,  peace  and  competency,  and  tlie 
practice  of  those  virtues  wMch  are  necessary  for  the  ti-anquillity  and  happiness  of  civil 
society  Hence,  according  to  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  as  a human  law  should  be  ordained  for 
the  good  of  the  civil  republic, t it  should  not  prohibit  all  vices,  but  only  the  more  gi-ievous, 
and  chiefly  those,  without  the  prevention  of  which  human  society  cannot  be  preserved,  as 
homicide,  theft,  and  the  like.t  He  adds,  that  as  the  diidiie  law  principally  regards  the 
duties  of  men  to  God,  or  to  each  other  as  children  of  God,  and  human  law  their  duties  to 
each  other,  as  members  of  society,  so  the  latter  has  not  enacted  any  tiling  respecting  the 
divine  worship,  except  inasmuch  as  it  regarded  the  common  (temporal)  good  of  niankmd.§ 

Suarez  also  maintains  that  the  civil  power  regards  not  future  but  present — not  spiritual  but 
temporal  felicity,  because  the  power  of  Christian  princes  is  neither  greater,  nor  different  in 
nature,  from  that  which  was  possessed  by  pagan  rulers.  It  is  quite  cleai-,  therefore,  that  the 
prince  cannot  be  deposed  for  the  violation  of  the  natural,  divine,  or  ecclesiastical  buy,  but  op  eod'esias-’ 

for  the  violation  of  the  laws  of  society,  and  of  the  civil  contract  existing  between  himself  tical  laws  tJiat  a , 
and  his  subjects.  In  fact,  he  may  govern  exceedingly  ill— he  may  invade  the  dearest 
privileges  of  his  subjects  without  committing  any  sin  at  all,  because  he  may  sincerely  belle^•c  tlie’laws 

tliat  he  is  only  doiiio-  his  duty.  Nor  do  subjects  view  the  question  with  relation  to  the  moral  of  society  .nial  of  the 
. •'  .1  1 /-I  ..v.i  - . ii ...C  civil  nontract be- 

gmlt  or  innocence  ot  tin 
sonal  vices,  pr  for  their  i 
or  the  Popes,  agaii 
be  a very  poor  te 

rights  of  other  princes,  or  from  violating  1...  

therefore  cannot  sec  how  he  can  be  said,  as  head  of  the  Cluu’cli,  to  be  the  judge  of  temporal 
disputes  in  countries  over  which  he  has  no  temporal  jiu’isdiction  whatever.  He  can  command 
subjects  to  obey  tlieir  rulers ; not  to  act  from  bad  motives — not  to  violate  God  s law ; but 
he  has  not  been  appointed  by  Cbrist  the  interpreter  of  civil  law,  or  of  civil  contracts.  Now, 
as  rebellion  is  only  justifiable  when  the  prince  violates  the  civil  temporal  rights  of  his  sub- 
jects, the  Pope  has  not  only  not  been  constituted  Jure  divino  judge  of  this  matter,  but  he 
might  not  even  make  a good  arbitrator ; for  these  tem]5oral  rights  arc  not  only  various  in 
various  countries,  but  are  modified  by  the  temper  and  disiiositions  of  the  peojjle,  and  by  the 
institutions  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed.  For  instance,  Englislimen  would  doubt- 
less consider  themselves  fully  justified  in  rebelling,  if  the  sovereign  were  to  attempt  to  set  up 
a form  of  government  which  is  perfectly  legitimate  in  Russia,  and  in  many  other  countries. 

I Avill  not  surrender  one  atom  of  the  spiritual  rights  of  the  Pope,  as  suprcinc  head  of  the 
Cliurch  upon  earth,  nor  of  the  temporal  rights  of  the  Queen,  as  sovereign  of  these  realms. 

The  relation  between  the  sovereign  pov'er  and  the  subjects  of  a. state  is  not  only  temporal  The  relation  between 

in  its  nature,  and  in  the  end  of  its  institution,  but  it  is,  moreover,  the  very  fouiulatioii  on 

which  the  entire  supemtructure  of  civil  government  rests.  To  invest  the  ecclesiastical 

authority  with  power  to  declai-c  that  the  tie  which  binds  sovereign  and  subjects  together 

has  been  broken,  and  that  allegiance  is  no  longer  a duty,  would  be,  in  effect,  to  destroy  the 

independence  of  civil  government.  A sovereign  may  sin  by  misgoverning ; and  if  be  be  a 


ms  duty.  l\Or  QO  suojeexs  view  Uie  quesnuu  wuu  lui.iuvn  yj<. 

i the  mler.  OeitMiily  no  one  eyet  tl;on£;M  of  doporin.E  for  their  per-  Jia 

eir  want  of  religion,  Charles  I.,  Louis  XVI.,  Charles  A.,  Louis  1 luiipiie,  g^i^jects. 


* One  of  the  condemned  propositions  w 
est  in  peccato  laDtbali. 
t S.  Thos.,  1,  2 quiEst.  xcv.,  Art.  4. 


, “ Nullus  est  Dominus  civilis,  nullus  prwiatus,  nullusopiscopusUam 

• t Id.  Ibid.,  q.  xevi.,  Ait.  2.  § 14  Q-  seix,  Art.  3. 
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JIev.  G.  Crollt. 


Doctrine  taught  in 
Maynootli  I'G.spectmg 
the  duties  of  tiie 
married  state. 


Delicate  subjects 
form  a very  small 
portion  of  tlie  May- 
nooth  course;  and 
every  precaution  is 
used  to  prevent  tJiem 
from  producing  the 
iliglitest  evil  influ- 
ence on  the  mind  of 
tlio  student. 


Mode  of  interrogat- 
ing in  tiic  confes- 
sional. 


subject  of  the  Church,  she  may  correct  him  spiritual!}-,  but  she  cannot  deprive  him  of  his 
power.  Subjects  may,  and  I have  no  doubt  but  that  they  almost  always  do,  sin  most 
grievously  by  rebelling.  Tlie  leadore  of  rebellion  arc  generally  actuated  ty  envy,  selfish- 
ne.s.s,  or  ambition.  The  Church  is  bound  to  teach  the  duty  of  allegiance — that  it  is  a most 
m-icvous  sin  to  engage  in  an  unjust  or  unnecessary  rebellion;  but  beyond  this  she  has  not 
been  appointed  the  judge  of  the  temporal  disputes  which  may  ai'isc  hetu-een  a sovereio-n  and 
his  subjects,  any  more  than  she  has  been  appointed  to  decide  the  causes  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  in  the  prosecution  of  which  there  is  often  a great  deal  of  perjury,  injustice,  and 
immorality,  which  she  i.s  certainly  bound  to  reprobate.  Will  any  one,  who  denies  the’tem- 
]ioi-al  power  of  the  Pope,  affirm  that  ho  was  appointed  by  Clirist,  as  head  of  the  Church  to 
decide  on  the  legality  or  illegality  of  ship  money;  or  on  the  right  of  England  to  tax  lier 
American  colonies;  or  on  the  ordinances  of  Chaidcs  the  Tenth,  of  Prance,  against  the 
liberty  cif  the  press ; or  on  the  prohibition  of  a political  banquet  by  Louis  Philiime  ? Yet 
the.se  things  were  the  chief  causes  of  four  successful  reimlutions. 

_ The  Church  wa.s  not  appointed  to  interpret  temporal  contracts,  or  to  make  or  unmake 
civil  governments.  She  accepts  the  government  which  she  finds  constituted  de  facto  and 
endoavoui-s  to  make  princes  just,  and  subjects  loyal. 

4.  Do  you  teach,  or  how  do  you  deal  with  those  chaptcr.s  in  the  course  of  moral  theoloo-y 
which  treat  of  the  duties  of  the  married  state?  What  is  the  class-book  or  house  treatise  lu 
use  in  Maynootli  College  on  these  subjects? 

There  is  no  part  of  otu’  teacliing  more  misunderstood  than  that  which  relates  to  this 
subject.  The  tracts  in  which  this  matter  is  treated  of,  are  those  on  the  sacraments  of  matri- 
mony and  penance.  The  treatise  on  mati-imony  forms  no  part  of  our  course  during  the 
present  academical  year,  nor  have  wo  at  present  any  class-hook  on  this  subject  But  for 
rc^ons  which  I sliali.  mention  hereafter,  I consider  it  mo.st  probable,  that  Scavini’s  treatise 
will  be  adopted,  and  he  prefaces  what  he  has  written  on  this  subject  as  follows:  “But  if  the 
icquuemeiits  of  their  office  excuses  students  (tyroiies)  from  all  blame  in  aiiphunf"  themselves 
to  such  studies,  the  consideration  of  the  danger  imperatively  obliges  them  not  to  make  the 
shgiitest  approach  to  such  subjects,  without  fortifying  themselves  beforehand  by  the  most 
sure  means  of  avoi<ling  siu.  Else,  they  who  study  to  save  others  by  sound  doctrine,  may 
themselves  become  reprobates  on  account  of  evil  works  ’ But  what  are  these  means  ? Thev 
are  tlie  followmg,  by  which  students,  with  the  aid  of  God’s  grace,  will  bo  able  entirely  to 
drive  away  all  sinful  emotions,  whilst  applying  tliemselvcs  to  these  matters.  1.  That  thev 
place  themselves  sjiccially  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  fortify  themselves  by  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  betoic  applying  themselves  to  the  study  of  such  matters.  2.  That  they  strengthen 
themseives,  as  much  as  possible,  with  the  blessed  oucharist;  and  very  often  durin<v  sWy 
invoke,  by  an  ejaculatory  prayer,  the  most  holy  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  ami  salute,  mentallV’ 
ins  most  blcs.sed  mother,  who  remained  always  a most  pure  virgin,  keeping  tlieir  imao-es  before 
las  eyes.  3.  liiat  they  ?7evcr,on  anii  account,  pcnise  this  matter,  unless  compelled  hniecessitii ; 
and,  as  far  as  jiossible,  they  should  mal^e  use  of  the  Latin  language,  avoidino-  all,  even  the 
slightest  unseasonable  curiosity,  . . . knowing  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  acqiiire  this  whole 
matter  at  once,  with  such  great  danger.  4.  Finally,  that  they  earnestly  recommend  them- 
selves to  &t  Aloysius,  most  eminent  model  of  chastity,  and  to  our  St.  Alphonsus,  a most 
powerful  patron  with  God,  that  what  he  wrote  for  our  utility,  without  any  injury  to  himself, 
we  may  learn  for  the  advantage  of  others,  without  any  injury  to  ourselves.’'*  Now  I think 
greater  care  or  caution  could  not  be  taken  to  guard  the  mind  of  a student  from  receiviim 
any  evil  eftects  from  a stucly  which  certainly  docs  not  occupy  eight  days  out  of  the  whole 
four  years  of  his  theological  course.  ^ I wish  to  God  as  much  cave  were  taken  to  preserve  the 
purity  of  the  lay  student’s  inmd,  whilst  acquiring  the  knowledge  necessary  for  other  profes- 
sions, which  almost  constantly  fix  his  attention  on  delicate  and  dangerous  matters. 

ihc  caution  wliicli  the  ecclesiastical  student  receives,  never  to  study  such  matters  himself 
except  when  it  is  imperatively  necessary,  and  then,  as  far  as  possible,  under  the  veil  of  a 
dead  language,  must  teach  him  never  to  allude  to  them  in  the  course  of  his  ministry,  except 
he  be  certain  that  it  is  us  duty  to  do  so,  in  order  to  sa%-c  a soul.  I shall  transcribe  tlie 
instruction  winch  our  class-book  on  penance  gives  to  a priest,  as  to  the  mode  of  usimr  tins 
Knowledge  in  the  confessional.  ® 

111  that  part  of  the  treatise  on  penance  which  refers  to  confession,  speakino-  of  useful  or 
necessary  mterrogatones,  on  the  part  of  the  confessor,  Dr.  Delahof/ue  savs-  “ 1.  The  con- 
fessor should  ask  nothing  from  more  curiosity,  but  only  that  u-hich  is  Sther  necessary  or  useful 
to  him,  to  know  t le  state  of  his  pomtent’s  conscience,  or  to  give  him  those  salutary  admonitions 
ot  which  he  stands  in  need ; otherwise  the  burden  of  confession,  already  heavy  in  itself  would 
appear  intolcrab  c to  the  fiiitliful,  and  a handle  would  also  bo  given  to  the  calumnies  of 

the  secrets 


rho  call  It  the  torture  of  conscicjices,  and  a means  employed  by  priests  to 
i of  families.  2.  The  minister  of  penance,  in  his  interrogations,  is  bound  t< 


find  out 
to  consult 


f .1  . , p , „ . -- IS  uouim  lo  consult 

toi  the  integrity  of  the  confession  of  his  penitents,  and  to  attend  to  the  particular  condition 
ot  each  m making  them ; for  he  should  proceed  in  quite  a different  way  with  retrard  to  well- 
educated  and  learned  pemtents  who  are  fatigued  and  offended  by  inconsiderate  (luestions, 
and  with  regard  to  nule  and  illiterate  persons,  who  should  be  froqncnti}'  interrogated  about 
the  more  coinmon  kinds  of  sm  against  the  commandments  of  God— against  faith,  hope, 
u 'nJ’  sometimes  concerning  the  chief  mysteries  of  the  Christian  reliffioii. 

ihc  interrogatories  should  also  be  different  according  to  the  different  age  and  sex  of 
penitents,  especially  with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  they  should  he  made.  Above 


' De  Matrimonio Disputatio,  t.  cap.  unium  tom  iii.,  p.  457. 
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all,  the  (greatest  prndence  is  necessary  -when  there  is  question  of  sin  against  the  sixth  pre- 
cept of  Sie  decalogue ; both  that  yoting  penitents  may  not  acquire  a knowledge  of  things, 
their  icniorancc  of  which  is  the  greatest  safeguard  of  their  innocence,  and  that  even  married 
pei-sons  may  not  blush  to  hear  -\vhat  never  even  entered  into  their  thoughts.  In  these  tilings 
it  is  certainly  fir  more  expedient  to  stoji  within  bounds,  than  to  go  beyond  them,  by  indis- 
criminately proposing  interrogatories  which  may  be  necessary  in  some  cases.”  ....  After 
stating  that,  in  order  to  justify  the  confessor  in  proposing  any  such  question,  he  must  have  a 
well-founded  jrremmption  that  the  penitent  has  been  guilty  of  the  sin — ad  hoc  requiritur  bene 
fundata  pnmimpitio  qiue  pocnitenti  sit  quad  intrinseca  quaterms  contessarius  illam  merito 
conciperet  e.x  auditis  in  ejus  confessione — he  adds,  that  he  should  not  even  then  ask  the  ques- 
tion coarsely  and  nakedly,  but  liint  at  it  in  a way  which  will  be  intelligible  to  him  if  he  has 
really  committed  it.  ‘-Wherefore,”  he  continues,  “whatever  evils  may  happen  to  them 
fi-oin  affected  dissimulation,  they  can  impute  only  to  themselves ; whilst,  on  the  contrary, 
the  confessor  should  blame  himself  lor  all  the  mischief  that  would  follow,  if,  by  questioning 
a penitent  about  crimes  which  were  unknown  to  him  before,  he  should  impart  to  him  the 
knowledge,  and  supply  him  with  the  occasion  of  sinning;  or  if  he  should  diminish,  in  the 
estimation  of  chaste  spouses,  both  the  dignity  of  the  saci'ed  tribunal,  and  the  reputation  of 
that  decency  which  is  suitable  to  the  minister  of  the  sacrament.”'* 

Dr.  Delahogne’s  Treatise  on  Penance  is  the  class-book  on  this  subject,  and  was,  moreover, 
expressly  compiled  for  the  use  of  the  students  of  Maynooth.  There  is  at  present  no  fixed 
class-book  on  matrimonv.  The  professors  of  theology  recommended  on  this  subject  a trea- 
tise written  by  Carricre'',  a French  author,  which  is  much  referred  to,  and  with  copies  of 
which  many  of  the  students  were  already  supplied.  But  the  Board  of  Trustees  rejected  the 
compendium  of  this  treatise,  -which  was  rcc;oramended  by  the  professors,  because,  in  his 
larger  work  on  the  same  subject,  Carriere  taught  that  a temporal  priiiee  could  uistitutc 
impediments  which  would  annul  both  the  contract  and  sacrament  of  marriage.  “ If,”  says 
he,-f  “the  prince  should  institute  a diriment  impediment,  the  sacrament  will  be  void.  . . 

. . . . But  there  is  this  difference  between  the  two  powers  (civil  and  ecclesiastical)  that 

the  prince  can  give  civil  effects  to  a marriage  rendered  null  by  the  Church,  but  the  Church 
cannot  give  the  consideration  of  a sacrament — that  is,  the  spiritual  effect  to  a sacrament — 
rendered  null  by  the  prince.”  This  doctrine  is  not  in  the  compendium.  Plad  Carriei-e’s 
Treatise  on  hlatrimony  been  sot  aside  before  we  laid  our  recommendation  before  the  Board, 
we  would  certainly  have  selected  Scavini  on  this,  at  the  same  time  that  we  recommended 
his  treatises  on  other  parts  of  moral  theology ; and  now  that  the  students  arc  supplied  with 
complete  copies  of  this  author,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  matrimony  tract  will  be  the 
class-book  until  such  time  (if  it  should  ever  arrive,  which,  as  matters  stand  at  present,  is  not 
very  probable,)  as  the  professors  shall  be  allowed  an  opportunity  of  compiling  treatises  of 
their  own.  There  is  no  tract  actually  in  use  on  matrimony,  as  this  subject  forms  no  part  of 
the  studies  of  any  of  tlie  students  during  the  present  academical  year. 

But,  with  regard  to  the  question  which  I have  been  asked,  there  is  no  dispute  amongst 
Catholic  moralists ; for  they  unanimously  teach,  as  a fundamental  principle,  that  delicate 
subjects  ai-e  only  to  be  alluded  to  when  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  souls; 
that  even  then  they  are  to  be  approached  with  the  greatest  caution  in  speech,  and  with  the 
greatest  purity  of  intention,  and  that  it  is  better  to  say  too  little  than  too  much  regarding 
such  matters.  St.  Alphonsus  Liguori  declares,  that  it  grieves  him  to  be  forced  to  speak  of 
filthy  matters;  and  produces  in  his  own  defence  the  words  of  a distinguished  writer  regard- 
ing Sanchez’  Treatise  on  Matrimony ; “ Although  this  author  toucheth  some  things  respecting 
the  nature  of  filthy  actions,  yet  hell  is  still  more  foul ; and  if  the  language  be  filthy,  it  is 
still  more  filthy,  to  rot  in  sin.  He  mooteth  some  nastinesses  but  for  the  cure  of  the  diseased. 
If  men  were  angels  they  would  not  need  such  things.”|  And  regarding  interrogating  in 
the  confessional,  St.  Alphonsus  lays  down  this  rule,  even  with  regard  to  illiterate  persons. 
“Nevertheless,  let  the  confessor  remember,  that  he  is  not  bound  to  interrogate  these  so 
minutely.  Let  him  only  interrogate  them  concerning  the  sins  into  which  they  may  easily 
fall,  considering  their  condition  and  capacity.  Nay,  more,  when  the  penitent,  ihoityh 
i'/norant,  appears  to  be  sufficiently  instructed,  and  diligent  in  confessing  his  sins,  and  their 
circumstances,  according  to  his  stote  of  life  and  capability  (for  the  examination  recquired  on 
the  part  of  an  ignorant  penitent  is  different  from  that  which  is  necessary  when  he  is  well 
educated,)  then  the  confesHor  is  hound  to  ash  nothing  fartheri'%  And,  speaking  of  young 
persons,  he  cautions  confessors  to  take  care  how  they  put  questions  to  them,  “tor,  with 
regard  to  these,  it  is  better  that  the  material  integrity  of  confession  should  be  wanting,  than 
tliat  the  confessor  should  teach  them  what  they  do  not  know,  or  excite  their  curiosity  to  learn 
such  things.”'^  Now,  the  ignorant  and  the  young  are  the  persons  whom  it  is  most  necessary 
to  interrogate;  and,  indeed,  all  Catholic  theologians  teacli,  that  it  would  be  an  intolerable 
abuse  to  scandalize  the  penitent  by  unnecessiudly  proposing  filthy  (lucstions,  and  by  thus 
turning  the  very  means  instituted  by  Christ,  at  the  price  of  llis  precious  blood,  for  the  puri- 
fication of  the  sinner,  into  the  instrument  of  his  defilement.  Such  a system  could  only  be 
invented  by  the  devil,  and  practised  by  his  angels. 

I can  say  from  my  own  experience,  both  as  a student  of  Majmooth  College,  and  as  a 

* Delahogue  Tractatus  ]5e  Sacramento  Pcenitcntiaj,  Quaistio  vii.,  De  luterrogationibus  cx  parte  Confessarii 
neccssariis  aut  convenientibus,  p,  175-6. 

t Dc  Matriinnuio,  par.  iii.  sectio  ii.,  cap.  ii.,  Ko.  663. 

t Ludoviens  Il.iil.  tom.  ii.  ctinc.  p.  811. 

§ Praxis  Coni'essarii,  § iv.,  I>'o.  20,  p.  29. 

I Ibid,  p,  127,  Ed.  Lugduni,  1832'. 
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:\Iy  own  teaching  on 
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JCffects  of  the  ilay- 
riootli  teacliing  on 
the  morality  of  the 
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And  of  the  people 
who  frequent  the 
confessional. 


flow  the  duty  of 
allepianec  is 
inculcated. 


professor  of  theology  of  more  than  ten  years’  standing,  that  the  teaching  in  this  establishment 
is  characterized  by  the  greatest  purity,  and  tliat  all  grossness,  even  in  language,  is  carefully 
avoided.  I have  always  impressed  upon  the  students,  1.  That  casuistry,  like  all  other 
human  pursuits,  was  liable  to  be  pushed  beyond  due  limits ; and  2.  That  the  immorality 
wliich  might  he  prevalent  at  one  time,  or  in  one  countiy,  might  be  utterly  unknown  at 
another  time,  aiul  in  another  country.  It  would,  therefore,  be  no  excuse  for  an  Irish  priest 
to  question  a penitent  about  a sin,  because  he  saw  it  in  a book,  or  because  its  frequency  was 
attested  by  an  author.  I especially  referred  to  the  spotless  purity  and  fidelity  observed  by 
both  husband  and  wife  in  the  married  state  in  this  country ; and  consequently  taught,  that 
no  matter  what  foreign  autliors  might  say  to  the  contrai'y,  no  questions  should  be  jwoposed 
to  them  on  these  subjects.  But  certainly,  if  a tree  be  known  by  its  fruits,  teaching  will  be 
known  by  its  results.  I,  tlierefore,  fearlessly  appeal  to  the  results  of  the  teaching  in  May- 
nooth,  as  far  as  morality  is  concerned.  Surely,  if  the  class-books  and  lectures  in  Maynooth 
were  immoral — if  the  eyo.s  and  cars  of  the  students  were  familiarized  with  such  toi>ics,  the 
results  of  this  training  would  be  manifested  in  their  lives.  Yet  I ventiu’c  to  assert  that  there 
is  iKJt  in  the  whole  world  a more  moral  body  of  young  men  than  the  students  of  Maynooth. 
And,  altliough  I am  not  blind  to  the  intemperate  zeal  of  some  of  the  Irish  priests  in  temporal 
matters,  or  to  the  lamentable  fall  of  a few,  yet  I think  tliat,  as  a body,  the  priests  educated 
m Mayjiooth  need  not  fear  a comparison,  in  the  point  of  morality,  of  which  I am  now  speaking, 
with  any  other  body,  lay  or  clerical,  in  the  world. 

And,  going  beyond  the  priesthood,  I think  I can  confidently  appeal  to  the  morality  of  that 
portion  of  the  Irish  jieople  which  frequents  the  confessional.  If  I did  not  wish  to  avoid 
invidious  comparisons,  I might  quote  the  unimpeachable  testimony  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  to 
prove  that  Irish  maids  and  matrons  are  more  modest  than  the  English.  I might  even 
allude  to  the  fact,  that  shortly  after  the  abolition  of  the  cojife-ssional,  as  a divine  institution, 
ill  .some  parts  of  the  Continent,  Protestant  ministers  sought  its  re-establishment  as  a means 
of  checking  sin,  and  that  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  still  recommends  it  to  the 
sinner  on  his  death-bed,  wlien  it  surely  would  not  countenance  a practice  which  it  suspected 
of  an  immoral  tendency.  But  a retort,  which  is  generally  resorted  to  in  the  absence  of  argu- 
ment, in  the  present  instance  is  utterly  unnecessary.  The  only  fair  way  to  test  the  resmts 
of  an  institution  on  the  morality  of  a jieople  is  to  see  what  effects  it  produces  on  those  who 
practically  adhere  to  it.  Now,  apply  this  test  to  the  confessional.  I defy  any  one  to  show 
mo-a  cruel  husband,  an  unfaithful  wife,  a di.slionest  servant,  amongst  those  who  regularly 
approach  this  sacred  tribunal.  I do  not  deny  that  an  individual  may  so  act,  that  he  may 
nialce  a trade  of  going  to  confession,  as  he  may  turn  to  a base  pui-pose  any  other  religious 
duty,  however  sacred.  But  I speak  of  the  general,  and,  indeed,  of  the  miiversal  rule. 
A Catholic  no  sooner  abandons  himself  to  sin,  than  he  abandons  the  confessional.  This  feet 
I assert,  because  it  is  notorioits ; and  if  ho  did  not  feel  the  confessional  to  be  the  greatest 
restraint  upon  his  evil  j)assions  he  would  not  act  in  this  manner. 

5.  In  wliat  manner  do  the  professors  wlio  lectui’e  in  dogmatic  theologj',  execute  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Statutes,  c.  v.,  s.  3: — “Let  the  Professor  of  Dogmatic  Theology  strenuously 
exert  liiinsolf  to  imjjrcss  on  his  class,  that  the  allegiance  which  they  owe  to  the  Royal 
^Maj’esty  cannot  be  relaxed  or  annulled  by  any  power  or  authority  whatsoever  ?”  In  what 
way  is  this  doctrine  specifically  inculcated  ? 

At  the  time  when  the  Statutes  were  draAvn  up  there  were  distinct  professors  of  dogmatic 
and  of  moral  theology.  The  same  students  attended  the  lectures  of  the  Professor  of  Dogmatic 
Theology  in  the  morning,  and  those  of  tlie  Professor  of  Moral  Theology  at  2 p.m.  This 
aiTangeinent  lias  been  entirely  changed  without  any  alteration  liaving  been  made  in  the 
Statxito.  There  are  at  present  no  sepai’ate  professorships,  of  dogmatic  and  moral  theology.  An 
entirely  distinct  class  of  students  is  assigned  to  each  of  the  professors,  which  lie  instructs  in 
both  dogmatic  and  moral  theology.  It  is  quite  clear,  therefore,  that  the  letter  of  the  Statute 
cannot  be  observed  whilst  the  present  arrangement  continues;  but  the  duty  of  allegiance  is 
certainly  inculcated  by  the  professors  oi'  theology  in  various  parts  of  the  coui’se.  The  duty 
of  allegiance,  or  of  obedience  to  the  civil  ruler,  is  inculcated  in  the  Treatise  on  Laws,  no  part 
of  which  is  ever  omitted  from  the  College  course.  The  following  doctrine  is  laid  down  W 
Sca^'ini,  in  Ins  Treatise  on  Law,  which  is  the  text-book  of  my  own  lectures  at  present.  “ it 
is  certain,”  he  says,*  “ that  secular*  j)rinces  have  power  to  make  laws,  properly  so  called 
with  regard  to  temporal  and  ciril  maiterx  . . . because,  as  the  Church  ca^inot  make 

civil  laws-,  so  neither  can  the  secular  prince  make  ecclesiastical  laws;  because  no  one  can 
make  laws  excei>t  about  matters  subject  to  his  authority.”  . . After  stating  that  human 

laws — ci-\  il  as  well  as  ecclesiastical — bind  in  conscience,  he  proposes  the  question,  “ Wliether 
laws  made  by  wicked  rulers,  and  especially  by  tyrants,  are  binding  on  the  conscience,  I 
ansrver,  the  tyrant  is  either  such  on  account  of  his  administration,  because  he  governs  the 
state  badly,  mid  does  not  advance  the  public  good,  or  on  account  of  his  title,  because  he  is 
not  the  lawful  ruler.  In  ike  first  case,  he  is  certainly  to  be  obeyed,  for  St.  Peter  tells  us 
to  be  subject  not  only  to  the  good,  hut  also  to  the  frowaixl. — (1  Peter,  ii.,  18.)  This,  indeed, 
is  to  he  understood,  that  the  things  commanded  be  not  such  as  cannot  be  virtuously  per- 
formed; otherwise  we  are  hound  to  imitate  the  martyi*s  who  died  rather  than  obey  the 
inifjuitous  commands  of  tyrants.  In  the  second  case,  if  the  tyrant  be  in  peaceful  possession 
of  his  usurped  dominion,  we  are  hound  to  obey  bis  laws,  which  promote  the  public  good, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  inconveniences  and  most  grievous  evils  which  would  otherwise  arise  ; 
for  society  cannot  long  stand  without  laws  . . . hut  if  he  be  not  m possession 

* De  Legibus,  cap.  iv.,  Art.  2,  p.  122.  t Ibid.,  cap.  vi.,  pp.  138-9. 
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there  is  no  obligation  of  obeying,  since  lie  is  not  yet  a real  superior.‘’|  He  declares  that  it  kev.  G.  Cuollv. 

not  lawful  to  rebel  against  princes  whose  commands  are  rmjnst,  but  that  all  things  are  to 
be  patiently  borne,  after  the  example  of  the  first  Christians  * Finally,  he_  inquires,  » what  JlenXiUiS' ee-'” 
should  be  done  if  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  law  should  come  into  collision?  _ I answer,  clesinstical laws 
he  says,  “ that  since  each  of  these  powers  is  supreme  in  its  own  order,  and  one  is  not  at  all  eomeitito  collision, 
dependent  on  the  other  in  the  exercise  of  its  right,  according  to  that  Avhich  Pope  Gelasius 
said  to  the  Emperor  Anastasins,  ‘ There  arc  two  things  by  wliicli  this  world  is  governed, 
the  sacred  authority  of  pontiffs  and  the  kingly  power _ it  cannot  happen  that  the  ecclesi- 
astical and  civil  law  should  come  into  collision,  unless  either  power  should  exceed  its  proper 
limits  in  making  laws ; and  when  that  should  happen,  we  should,  in  the  first  place,  see  whether 
the  disputed  matter  be  religious  or  temporal.  In  the  first  case,  the  ecclesiastical  law  pre- 
vails, ami  in  the  latter,  the  civil.”!  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  enter  at  greater  length,  in 
this  place,  into  the  distinction  between  matters  spiritual  and  matters  temporal,  or  to 
reiieat  the  arguments  which  I have  adduced  on  a former  ocicasion,  to  prove  that  the 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  powers  are  supremo  and  independent  each  in  its  own  order.  I Civil  allegiance 
consider  it  sufficient  to  state  here,  that  it  immediately  and  manifestly  follows  from  these  by 

principles,  that  “ the  allegiance  which  subjects  owe  to  the  Royal  Majesty  cannot  he  relaxed  power  or  authority 
or  annulled  by  any  power  or  authority  wliatever.”  Because,  if  the  Pope  can  relax  or  annul  whatever, 
the  allegiance  of  subjects  to  their  sovereign,  it  must  he  either,  because  as  head  of  the  Church, 
he  possesses  supreme  temporal  power  over  all  the  world,  or  over  all  Christian  countries,  or 
because  tbe  temporal  is  subject  to  the  spiritual  power,  which  it  can,  therefore,  when  necessary 
for  the  attainment  of  its  ends,  alter  and  fashion  to  suit  its  own  purposes.  Now,  the  firet  of 
these  suppositions  is  so  untenable,  that  it  has  been  refuted  by  Bellarraine,  bimself,  and  has 
nei'er  been  revived  since  his  time ; and  the  second  desfe-oys  the  independence  of  the  civil 
power.  In  fact  the  two  propositions — the  civil  power  is  supreme  and  independent,  and 
no  other  power  can  relax  or  annul  the  allegiance  due  to  it — are  identical. 

I,  and  I dare  saj-,  the  other  professors  of  theology  also,  teach  this  doctrine  when  explain- 
ino'’the  nature  and  obligation  of  oaths.  Because,  as  neither  the  Pope  nor  the  Church  can  rdaxor  disr^ 
relax  or  annul  the  simple  duty  of  allegiance,  a fortiori,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  can  the  oath  of  alle- 
dispense  in  the  oath  of  allegiance.  The  oath  does  not  in  any  thing  change  the  duty  of  alle-  glance, 
criance,  hut  binds  the  subject  not  to  violate  it  by  the  new  tie  of  religious  reverence.  Wlien  I 
was  a student,  this  subject  was  explained  to  the  freshmen,  previously  to  their  taking  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  by  the  late  Dr.  Crotty,  then  President  of  the  College.  I cannot  say  whether 
this  is  done  at  present  or  not,  but,'  I think,  a change  could  be  very  advantageously  made, 
both  in  the  plan  and  time  of  taking  the  oath.  I think,  that  instead  of  a junior  dean  march- 
ing the  students  out  to  tov’n,  the  oath  should  be  administered  in  the  common  hall  of  the 
Colletve,  in  presence  of  the  heads  of  the  College,  and  of  the  Visitors ; and  that  the  time  for 
administering  it  could  he  very  properly  clefei’red  until  the  students  should  have  commenced 
their  diidnity  course,  when  they  would  be  better  able  to  understand  the  instructions  which 
should  be  given  on  this  subject,  eitber  by  tlie  President  or  by  one  of  the  senior  professors, 
in  presence  of  both  su^ieriors  and  students. I 

C.  In  what  manner  arc  the  provisions  of  the  Statute,  c.  v.,  s.  2,  carried  into  effect: — 

“ Let  the  course  of  thcologv  fen-  the  year  be  arranged  at  a previous  deliberation  by  the 
President,  Vice-President,'  Theological  Professors,  counsel  being  previously  entered  into, 
sell,  the  heads  of  sacred  science  to  bo  explained,  the  authors  to  be  used,  the  hooks  to  be 
consulted ; but  if  the  professor  shall,  by  his  own  industry,  have  comjiiled  any  portion  of  this 
coui’se  of  instruction,  we  order  that  such  should  bo  submitted  to  the  same  Council,  and  a 
decision  be  waited  for?’  Is  it  the  practice  for  the  professors  to  submit  treatises  of  their  own 


* De  Legitius,  p.  148.  I have  quoted  the  words  of  this  passage  in  answer  to  the  third  question. 

t Ibid.,  cap.  vii.,  pp.  157-S. 

t I have  not  considered  mj'self  justified  in  entering  into  any  lengthened  avgnments  on  this  matter,  which 
was  authoritatively  settled,  in  1789,  by  the  decisions  of  t!ie  Universities  of  Louvain,  Douay,  Paris,  Salainnuca, 

Alcala,  and  Valladolid.  The  questions  proposed  were : i Has  the  Pope,  or  Cardinals,  or  any  body  of  men.  or 

anv  individual  of  the  Chnrch  of  Rome,  any  civil  authority,  power,  jurisdiction,  or  pre-eminence  wliatsoover, 

within  the  realm  of  England  ? ii Can  the  Pope,  or  Cardinals,  or  any  body  of  men,  or  any  individual  of  the 

Church  of  Home,  absolve  or  dispense  with  his  Majesty’s  subjects  from  their  oath  of  allegiance  upon  any  pretext 
whatsoever  ? m. — Is  there  any  principle  in  the  tenets  of  the  Catholic  faith  by  which  Catholics  are  justified  in  not 
keeping  faitli  with  heretics,  or  other  persons  differing  from  them  in  religious  opinions,  in  any  transautions,  cither 
of  a public  or  private  nature  ? The  aforesaid  nniversilios  unanimously  replied  to  these  questions  hi  the  negative. 
I make  a few  extracts  from  the  reply  of  the  university  which  was  the  first  to  answer  these  three  interrogatories. 
The  Paoulty  of  Divinity  at  Louvain  having  been  assembled,  “ It  was  agreed,  with  the  unanimous  assent  of  all  the 
voices,  to  answer  the  firai  and  second  queries  in  the  negative.  . . The  Faculty  considers  the  following  propositions 
to  bo  beyond  controversy  1.  That  Godistheautlior  of  the  sovereign  power  of  the  State  in  civil  matters.  2.  That 
{lie  sovereign  power  of  the  State  is  in  civil  matters  subordinate  to  God  alone.  3.  It  follows  that  the  sovereign 
power  of  the  State  is  in  nowise  (not  even  indirectly,  as  it  is  termed),  subject  to,  or  dependent  upon,  any  other  power, 
though  it  be  a spiritual  power,  or  even  though  it  be  instituted  for  eternal  salvation.  4.  It  follows  that  no  power 
whatever,  even  a siiiritual  power,  or  a power  instituted  for  eternal  salvation,  not  even  a cardinal,  or  a pope,  or 
the  whole  body  of  the  Cliurch,  though  assembled  in  general  council,  can  deprive  the  sovereign  power  of  the  State 
of  its  temporal  rights,  possessions,  government,  jurisdiction,  or  pre-eminence;  nor  subject  it  to  any  restraints  or 
modifications.  5.  That  no  man,  nor  the  wliole  body  of  the  Church,  can,  upon  any  gi-ound  or  pretence  whatever, 
weaken  the  bond  of  union  between  tlie  sovereign  and  the  people ; still  less  can  they  absolve  or  free  the  subjects 
from  their  oatli  of  allegiance.  6.  Tlie  Faculty  of  Divinity  of  I^uvain  has  no  liesitation  in  applying  these  prin- 
ciples, in  their  fullest  extent,  to  the  kingdom,  and  the  sovereign  power  of  the  kingdom,  of  England.  . . . 
Proceeding  to  the  third  question  (in  perfect  wonder  that  such  a question  sliould  be  proposed),  the  faculty  most  posi- 
tively and  unequivocally  ansivers,  “That  there  is  not,  and  that  there  never  has  been,  among  Catholics,  or  intlie  doc- 
trines of  the  Church  of  Rome,  any  law  or  principle  which  makes  it  lawful  for  Catholics  to  break  their  faitli  with 
heretics,  or  others  nf  a different  persuasion  from  themselves,  in  matters  of  religion,  either  in  public  or  in  private 
concerns.  The  Faculty  declares  tlie  doctrine  of  Catholics  to  be,  That  the  divine  and  natural  laws  which  make  it  a 
duty  to  keep  faith  and  promises  is  neither  shaken  nor  diminished,  if  those  with  whom  the  engagement  is  >^ade  hold 
erroneous  opinions  in  matters  of  religion.”  The  Faculty  declares,  that  these  are  tlie  principles  of  all  Catholics, 
and  tills  deeUa'ation  was  borne  out  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  other  universities  already  mentioned, 
which  returned  similar  answers  to  the  same  three  interrogatories  in  the  following  year,  1789.  The  University  of 
Louvain  had  answered  in  1788. 
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compilation  to  sucli  a Council,  and  how  is  the  ded.sion  given  ? Are  tliero  any  house  treatises 
in  moral  as  in  dogmatic  theology?  and  if  not,  why  not? 

As  far  as  I remember,  there  has  been  just  one  meeting  during  the  last  ten  years  to 
aiTangc  tbe  course  of  theology.  Why  no  other  meeting  has  been  called  I do  not  know- 
but  I think  it  quite  essential  that  this  Statute  should  not  he  neglected.  Accordin'^  to  the 
])resent  system,  there  is  scarcely  any  control  over  a professor,  either  as  to  the  subject  or  the 
manner  of  his  teaching.  Important  matters  may,  therefore,  be  entirely  omitted  from  the 
course,  which  certainly  should  not  he  permitted.  That  jiart  of  the  Statute  which  directs 
that  the  books  to  be  consulted  shall  be  determined  by  the  Council,  clearly  supiioscs  that 
such  books  shall  he  procured  by  the  College,  and  that  they  shall  bo  accessible  to  the  pro- 
fessors. Now,  such  is  not  the  case  in  any  degree  whatever.  To  confine  myself  to  my  own 
departinent,  it  is  not  likely  that  any  person  will  obtain  a Theology  Oliair  who  has  not 
made  himself  tolerably  familiar  with  the  writings  of  the  old  scholastics  and  commentators 
on  the  Bible.  Ifut  certainly  no_  person  is  fit  to  be  a Professor  of  Theology  who  is  not 
acquainted  wlth_  the  prevalent  religious  and  anti-religious  opinions — -with  the  arguments  bv 
winch  religion  is  assailed,  as  well  as  with  those  by  wliich  it  is  defended.  As  tliere  is 
scarcely  a single  discovery  in  science  which,  in  its  infancy,  at  least,  is  not  attemiited  to  he 
brought  into  hostile  collision  with  revealed  truth,  it  is  the  duty  of  a professor  to  studv  these 
inatters,  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  bo  able  to  undci-stand  them  clearly,  and  to  reconcile  them 
with  ills  teaching.  Astronomy,  geology,  the  different  races  of  men,  their  lammao'es  com- 
parative anatomy,  &c.,  have  all  been  called  as  witnesses  against  Moses.  I know  some  iier- 
. sons  still  think  they  can  cut  the  Gordian  knot,  by  boldly  asserting  that  the  eartli  is  the 
centre  not  only  of  the  solar  system,  but  of  the  entire  universe,  and  that  God  created  the 
world  about  six  thousand  years  ago,  fossils  and  all,  exactly  as  it  a]ipears  at  present.  Few 
persons,  I think,  would  have  the  liardihood  to  advance  the  first  of  these  assertions  at  the 
present  time,  but  it  is  not  at  all  unusual  to  meet  with  the  second.  Ami  yet  I am  sure  that 
any  person  who  has  studied  the  subject,  even  a little,  will  he  inclined  to  tliinic  the  assertion 
that  God  created  the  fossil  remains  of  animals  as  they  are  found  at  present  in  the  bowels  of 
the  cartli  about  as  rational  as  it  would  be  to  solve  the  dispute  about  the  origin  of  the  Irish 
round  towers,  by  asserting  that  they  were  built  by  the  Almighty.  God  could  do  both 
tJiose  things ; that  Jie  did  do  either  is  equally  improbable.  A person  who  has  not  taken  the 
trouble  of  .studying  .such  matters,  may  be  quite  sincere  in  calling  them  absurd,  and  in  sayina;' 
that  iHoses  lias  settled  tliom  long  ago ; but  those  who  have  studied  them  will  be  apt  to  give  hiiu 
crecfit  for  little  more  than  ignorant  dogmatism,  and  he  may  even  bring  the  sacred  writer 
into  conteinpt,  by  attributing  to  him  opinions  wliich  ho  never  dreamed  of.  I think  it 
sfiould  be  the  objec^  of  all  sincere  friends  of  revelation  to  2>rotect  it  from  such  indiscreet 
advocates,  who,  with  the  best  intentions,  do  it  more  injury  than  its  worst  enemies.  I think 
tlicro  shou  d be  such  a control  exercised  over  every  professor,  and  indeed  over  every  indi- 
vidual m the  College,  as  to  iiisure  the  proper  discharge  of  his  duties.  He  should  certainly 
be  oblige^  to  study  smF  subjects  as  would  enable  him  to  do  this  efficiently,  but  the  Colleire 
library  should  at  least  in  a groat  measure,  supply  him  with  hooks.  Now,  tliis  is  not  the 
case  at  all.  Neither  on  science,  nor  on  languages,  nor  on  theology  and  Scripture,  are 
modern  boolcs  procured  or  rendered  accessible  to  professors.  Even  the  leadiim  reviews  ai-e 
not  placed  at  our  disposal,  and  every  one  knows  that  some  of  these  are  concocted  by  the 
most  eminent  literary  mid  scientific  men,  and  that  sometimes  a single  article  contains  an 
amount  of  knowledge  which,  half  a century  ago,  would  have  been  published  in  an  expensive 
quarto.  The  fact  is,  that  if  a iirofossor  wishes  to  keep  himself  ««  courant  with  tlie  progress 
of  k-no  wledge,  ho  must  meur  a very  heavy  expense ; and,  if  he  should  be  indolent,  he  will 
hud  It  his  intere.st  to  indnlge  Ins  easy  disposition.  It  is  obvious  that  a fixed  sum  should  be 
allocated  each  year  for  the  purchase  of  vm  books,  and  that,  in  selecting  these,  sonic  of  the 
pro  essors,^  with  whom  the  entire  body  should  he  m communication,  siiould  be  associated 
witJi  tlic  L 1 csuleiit  and  Librarian.^  By  the  present  arrangement,  no  professor  can  get  a book 
out  of  tlic  library  witliout  obtaining  the  have  of  both  the  President  and  Librarimt- a leave- 
which  might  be  refused,  even  if  he  asked  it.  But  the  truth  is,  I have  never  known  such  leave’ 
to  bo  asked,  nor  have  I ever  known  a professor  to  get  a single  book  out  of  the  library. 
Instead  of  this  absurd  arrangement,  every  professor  should  have  a right  to  take  a hook  out 
of  the  library  for  a short  time,  by  giving  previous  notice  to  the  librarian,  unless  it  should 
be  necessary,  at  the  same  time,  to  keep  the  hook  in  the  library  for  general  use 

No  professor  has  submitted  any  treatise  of  his  own  compilation  to  the  Council  since  I 
became  a member  of  it.  I bare  stated,  on  a former  occasion,  that  the  Professors  of  Theo- 
logy are  anxious  to  undertake  a work  of  this  kind,  provided  they  he  not  required  to  lecture 
more  than  oiice  in  the  day.  I should  say  that  the  state  of  the  library  is  alL  an  obstacle  to' 
the  compilation  of  tracts,  which  I think  would  ho  very  useful,  were  it  only  to  expunge 
from  tlie  treatises  wluch  are  put  into  the  hands  of  the  students  many  interrogatories  IhiS- 
houexci  useful  they  may  have  been  at  other  times,  or  in  other  countries,  could  be  most 
advantageously  dispensed  witli  at  present  in  Ireland. 

Tlicro  are  lionse  treatises  in  both  moral  and  dogniatio  tlioology.  They  consist  of  tbe 
trpatiscs  compdod  by  Dr.  Dolabogne,  the  rest  of  the-  course  being“.Lde  n^oi  TLav^^ 
with  the  exception  of  a small  tract  on  Grace  by  Perrojii  and  tSe  treatise  on  inati-imony’ 
whieli,  I 1 arc  said  "-ill,  as  I liaxe  already  stated,  be  taken  from  Scavini  These  tracts,  with 
tho  exception  of  Dr.  Dclahognes,  have  been  only  adopted  for  the  present  acadeinleal  year 
£ eoSmllt°r,i  ""  “"‘Porittg  treatises  being  still  under 

7.  In  what  maimer  arc  the  provisions  of  the  Statute,  c.  v.,  s.  4,  carried  into  effect: 
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“ All  the  Masters  being  convene:!  by  the  President,  and  the  Council  being  unanimous,  let  Rev.  g.  Crollv. 

tablets  be  drawn  up,  setting  forth  the  subject-matter  and  order  of  instruction,  the  authors  

required  and  adapted  to  the  several  classes;  and  let  these  tablets,  unless  changed  by  the 
Trustees,  serve  as  received  fonnulai’ies  ?”  Is  it  the  i)ractice  for  the  authors  required  and 
adapted  to  the  several  classes  to  be  submitted  to  the  Council  of  the  President  and  blasters, 
and  their  ttnanimous  approval  to  be  taken  before  the  tablets  are  dra-wn  up  and  adopted  as 
formularies? 

No  meetincr  of  the  masters,  to  arrange  the  matter,  the  order  of  instruction,  and  the  Defects  in  tlie 
authors  adapted  to  the  several  classes,  has  been  convened  during  the  last  ten  years.  Indeed  management  of  tlic 
I am  not  aware  that  any  such  meeting  was  ever  held.  I am  sure,  however,  that  the  defects  epartments. 

in  the  management  of  the  junior  departments  of  the  College  could  not  be  remedied  by  any 
modification  suggested  by  the  masters.  The  whole  system  is  radically  and  essentially 
vicious.  I have"'\eard  tl'iat  the  want  of  a Professor  of  Sacred  Rhetoric  has  been  looke'd 
upon  as  a grave  defect.  Now  a new  appointment  of  this  kind  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  very 
opposite  of  what  is  really  required,  aird,  iiistead  of  remedying, ' a Professor  of  Sacred 
Rhetoric  would  aggravate  the  defects  of  tlie  present  system.  The  fact  is,  that  the  English 
department  enjoys  tho  singular  advantage  of  having  over  it  not  oidy  a ])rofessor,  but  a 
<»entleman  who  acts  in  a great  measure  as  a tutor,  and  that  the  defects  of  this  department 
are  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  instructors,  but  to  the  students  not  being  allowed 
either  time  or  opportunity  to  improve  themselves  in  these  essejitial  matters.  None  but  the 
mere  juniors,  who  are  incapable  of  ai>preciating  the  niceties  of  style  or  of  language,  arc 
permitted  to  attend  the  Belles  Lettres  Class.  The  professor  of  this  department  is,  I believe, 
anxious  to  extend  his  instructions  to  the  senior  students.  It  is  not,  therefore,  anew  professor 
that  is  re<|nired,  but  an  arrangement  by  which  the  students  may  be  permitted  to  a-\'ail  them- 
selves of  the  means  of  improvement  in  the  English  department  whicli  are  already  in  existence. 

The  arrangement  for  attendance  on  the  second  teacher  in  the  English  department  is  still  Stmlents  are  not 
more  faulty.  He  is  a layman,  Mr.  IMoore  Stack,  and  is  as  well  qualified  as  any  clergyman 
with  wlioin  I am  acquainted  to  imj'ai't  to  the  students  a correct  literary  taste,  and  far  more  IcVmres^of 'tho'rro'-.'' 
capable  of  teaching  them  the  graces  of  elocution.  I shall  certainly  not  be  a party  to  fosorof  Eloiaition. 
the  transferring  of  this  department  to  a clergyman,  which  ■would  inevitably  be  the 
effect  of  establishing  a chair  of  sacred  rhetoric.  When  are  the  students  allowed  to  attend 
Mr  Stack’s  lectures?  Simplv,  during  the  vacations!  During  two  of  these  vacations,' 
which,  taken  together,  amount  to  one  fortiii</h/,  no  student  is  permitted  to  leave  the 
College,  except  on  account  of  delicacy  of  health,  or  for  some  other  special  cause.  But, 
during  the  summer  vacation,  the  great  mass  of  the  students  do  always  leave  the  College; 
and  this  relaxation  is  absolutely  nec^essaiy  for  most  of  them,  after  the  labours  of  the  acade- 
mical year.  When  Mr.  Stack  first  hecainc  connoeted  with  the  College,  his  lectures  occupied 
a portion  of  the  ordinarv  time  of  business;  and  had  this  arrangement  been  contiimed,  every 
student  would  have  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  attending  them.  It  was  alleged,  however, 
that  they  interfered  with  the  theological  studies  of  the  students,  and  they  were  ihen  trans- 
ferred to  the  summer  vacation  alone.  This  being  the  case  when  I was  a student,  I,  in 
common  with  a great  many  others,  never  had  the  advantage  of  Jlr.  Stack’s  instructions. 

Tlie  two  isolated  weeks,  during  which  students  necessarily  attend  his  lectures  at  imesent,  are 
of  little  or  no  use,  not  only  because  the  time  is  too  short,  and  the  attendance  too  numerous,  but 
because  this  period  was  ahvaj-s  set  a)iart  for  necessary  relaxation  after  hard  and  continuous 
study.  There  is,  moreover,  no  reward  for  proficiency,  and  no  punishment  for  neglect  in  this 
department;  so  that  these  lectures  are  looked  ^^pon  by  su'|)eriors  and  students  as  raei’e 
vacation  amusements.  Non',  if  there  be  time  dmdng  the  onlinary  course  to  allow  the  stu- 
dents to  pay  proper  attention  to  Mr.  Stack’s  lectures,  this  should  be  arranged  in  the  first 
instance:  and  if  there  be  not,  it  would  be  a ridiculous  attempt  at  a remedy  to  establish  a 
new  professomhip  of  sacred  eloquence. 

I am  so  far  from  thinking  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  get  rid  of  the  only  layman  Admission  ofls.vmcn 
connected  with  the  jirofessorial  ckqiartment  in  the  College,  that  I think  a large  number  of 
such  persons  might  be  very  usefully  emjiloyed  in  that  part  of  the  College  course  n'liich  is  litararydepartmcuts. 
devoted  to  secular  education.  I may  entertain  peculiar  views  on  this  as  well  as  ou  other 
matters  of  detail ; but  I certainly  have  no  other  motive  than  the  good  of  the  College  in 
putting  them  forward,  nor  do  I expec.t  them  to  receive  any  greater  consideration  than  is 
due  to  their  own  intrinsic  merits.  I am  convinced  that  tlie  disj'iosal  of  chairs  by  public 
concui-sus  has  been  the  great  means  of  procuring  for  the  College  whatever  good  it  possesses. 

It  svus  not  only  the  best,  but  the  only  cfiectual  check  which  could  have  been  devised  to 
exclude  incompetent  per.sons.  If  this  ordeal  avcvc  dispensed  with,  chairs  would  be  filloil, 
not  by  accomplished  scholars,  but  by  ex]>crt  canvassers.  It  would  not  bo  difficult  to  confirm 
this  by  referring  to  fticts;  but,  considering  that  the  appointments  are  made  !iy  a Board 
which,  generally  speaking,  has  no  kno'udedge  of  the  cancli<.latos,  it  is  {juite  sufficient  to  refer 
to  human  nature.  I would  not,  therefore,  infringe  on  the  principle  of  disposing  of  chairs  The  a<U-antaf;e  of 
only  after  a public  coucursus,  on  any  account  whatever.  That  principle  consists  essentially  cony  ""'’s 

of  these  two  jiarts : 1.  That  no  chair  shall  be  disjiosed  of  except  by  coucursus ; and  2.  That 
no  junior  professor  shall  advance  to  a senior  chair  except  in  the  same  way.  I do  sincerely 
believe  that  any  change  which  wouhl  prevent  a honajide  coucursus  from  being  required  on 
both  those  occasions  wonhl  be  fatal  to  the  College  as  a literary  establishment.  I think  the 
provision  of  the  statutes,  bv  which  no  person  is  allowed  to  vote  at  the  conenrsns  for  a chair 
for  which  ho  might  himself  become  a candidate,  is  both  wise  and  salutary;  because  a con- 
trary aiTangoineiit  would  inevitabl}-  result  iii  the  lu'actical  abrogation  oftllio  concursus  for 
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the  liiglier  chairs.  I do  not  know  what  may  he.  the  sentiments  of  the  present  meinhens  of 
the  Board  on  this  subject ; but  I do  know  that  it  rejected,  on  a former  occasion,  an  applica- 
tion to  allow  the  junior  professors  to  ascend,  without  a concursus,  to  the  senior  chairs. 
Personally  it  is  a matter  of  complete  indiiference  to  me  whether  the  election  of  professors 
shall  remain  with  the  deans,  as  at  present,  or  shall  be  transferred  to  the  junior  professors. 
I told  the  Commissioners,  on  a former  occasion,  that  I thought  the  senior  professors  should 
have  a preponderating  voice  at  the  concursus.  Others,  no  doubt,  think  differently ; and  if 
their  views  .should  be  earned  out,  or  tlie  present  system  should  be  continued,  I shall  be  glad 
to  feel  myself  relieved  from  the  irksome  duty  of  giving  a useless  vote  at  a concursus. 

Indeed  I think  that  to  make  the  junior  professors  judges  at  the  concursus  for  the  higher 
chairs — tliough  this  would  be  an  imju'ovement  on  the  present  system — would  render  impos- 
sible a reformation  which  I consider  essentially  neeessaiy  in  order  to  render  the  College  as 
efficient  as  it  ought  to  be.  I do  not  consider  myself  justified  in  entering  into  the  details  of 
this  reformation  just  now,  because,  whatever  might  be  thought  of  its  merits  I fear  it  would 
not  be  considered  practiaible  at  the  present  time.  I may  say,  however,  that,  I think,  there 
is  (juite  too  much  theology  in  the  junior  department  of  the  College.  I cannot  see  why 
theology  should  form  one  of  the  subjects  of  the  concurms  for  a chair  of  mathematics,  of 
Greek  and  Latin,  of  English,  of  Irish,  or  of  modern  languages.  In  fact  I consider  this,  for 
many  I’casoiis,  most  pernicious.  In  the  first  j:)lace  it  excludes  all  laymen  fi-om  the  scientific 
and  literary  departments  of  the  College,  ■which  I regard  as  a great  evil.  In  the  second  i)lace 
it-  diverts  the  attention  of  the  candidates  from  the  studiia  which  would  fit  them  for  the  chair 
for  which  they  are  contending  to  those  of  another  department  which  have  no  connexion' 
with  it.  Ill  the  third  place  it  impairs,  in  their  own  department,  the  legitimate  influence  of 
those  whose  business  it  is  to  teach  theology  by  making  every  professor  in  the  College  believe 
that  he  is  as  good  a theologian  as  the  Professor  of  Theology.  In  the  fourth  place  it  produces 
tliis  great  evil,  that  it  makes  the  junior  professors  despise  their  own  departments.  Thev  ai’e 
theologians — have  stood  a concursus  in  theology — and  are  only  waiting  for  a vacancy  to  be 
candidates  for  a di^'inity  chair.  This  feeling  is  known  to  the  students,  and  necessarily  makes 
them  regard  their  early  and  ino.st  necessary  studies  as  matters  of  little  or  no  importance.  I 
would  cut  the  head  off  this  GoHah  at  once  by  confining  the  matter  of  the  concursus  to  the 
subject  to  be  taught  by  the  successful  candidate.  If  I wanted  a Professor  of  Classics  I would 
not  examine  him  on  tlieology  and  pliilosophy,  but  on  Latin  and  Greek.  In  the  same  way  I 
would  hold  the  concursus  for  English  in  English  grammar,  composition,  and  literature,  for  • 
Irish  in  the  Irish  language,  for  modern  languages,  in  Fi'ench,  Italian,  and  German,  for  logic 
in  logics,  metaphysics,  ami  etliics,  for  mathematics  in  mathematics,  natm-al  and  experimental 
pliilosopliy,  for  theology  and  Sacred  Scripture  in  theology.  Sacred  Scripture,  Hebrew,  Greek, 
mathematics,  and  logics.  I would  thus  oblige  the  Profossons  of  Tlieology  and  Sacred  Scripture 
to  be  tlioronglily  acquainted  with  every  department  taught  in  the  College,  not  merely  to 
qualify  them  to  be  the  judges  at  the  various  concursus’,  (altlTough  for  this  purpose  it  would  also 
be  retiui.site),  but  chiefly  because  I believe  this  varied  knowledge  to  be  absolutely  necessary 
to  make  tlioin  competent  jirofessors  in  tlieir  own  department.  From  the  other  professors 
I .would  only  require  a thorough  knoudedge  of  the  subjects  which  they  would  be  required 
to  teach,  and  thus  I would  secure  to  eacli  department  the  services  of  the  cairdidate  best 
(pralified  to  di.schargo  its  duties. 

I would  not,  of  course,  interfere  in  the  slightest  degree  with  vested  rights,  but  as  the 
pre.sent  professors  fell  off,  I think,  by  adopting  the  system  of  concursus,  which  I have 
recommended,  that  a.  staff  might  be  introduced  wliicli  would  be  able  to  impai-t  a soHd 
English  and  classical  education  to  such  students  as  should  not  have  acquired,  before  enter- 
ing, mure  than  the  common  rudiments.  For  this  jiurpose  it  would  he  necessary  to  have 
three  tutors,  not  professors,  in  Latin  and  Greek.  Two  in  the  English  department,  as  at 
present,  hut  •without  jwtting  on  either  of  them  tlie  burden  of  teaching  French,  one  in 
modern  languages,  Frencli,  Italian,  and  German,  and  one  in  mathematics  as  an  assistant  to 
the  professor,  ivhich  would  enable  the  latter  to  devote  himself  more  exclusively  to  expori- 
mental  iihilosophy,  and  would  afford  an  ojiportnnity  of  instructing  the  stiulents  in  chemistry, 
and  the  j)opnlar  brandies  of  physics.  I should  not  he  sorry  if  many  of  these  tutors  sliould 
be  layiuon,  svlio  would  probably  be  less  reluctant  thaii  prieks,  to  act  as  mere  teachers,  and 
who  would  have  applied  themselves  to  the  matters  they  would  have  to  teacli  instead  of  the 
study  of  theology.  The  ai-rangement  which  I am  merely  glancing  at  could  be  introduced, 
gradually,  without  any  additional  ex])ense  to  the  College,  and  bkide  the  subjects  already 
mentioned  it  shoidd  embrace  geography,  and  ancient  and  modern  history.  If  the  reforma- 
tion which  I have  suggested  in  the  senior  as  well  as  the  junior  departments  were  ciunied 
into  effect,  and  the  same  encouragement  for  publishing  new  works,  which  is  not  unfrequently 
extended  to  strangers,  and  to  works  utterly  unconnected  with  the  College  course,  were  given 
to  the  professors,  I am  convinced  that  before  long,  not  only  theological,  but  classical,  scien- 
tific, and  literary  publications  would  issue  from  Maynooth. 

8.  In  what  manner  do  the  professors  mingle  with  the  students  out  of  lecture?  Do  they 
exercise,  any  formal  authority  over  them  ? In  what  mode  are  they  enabled  to  secure  that 
their  pupils  shall  be  modest  and  docile  ? Have  they  any  opportunities  of  directing  their 
conduct  by  their  example  in  the  refectory,  the  prayer-halls,  the  public  walks,  and  during 
the  hours  of  recreation  ? and  if  not,  might  such  opportunities  be  afforded  with  advantage 
to  the  students,  and  without  inconvenience  to  the  professors? 

The  professors  ne^'er  mingle  with  the  students  out  of  lecture,  they  exercise  no  authority 
over  them,  nor  are  they  invested  with  any  power  which  they  coiild  use  to  render  them . 
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modest  and  docile  even  dm-ing  the  time  of  lecture.  As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the  Euv.  G.  Cuoi.lt. 

students  are  most  industrious  and  attentive  at  the  lecture,  almost  every  individual  amongst  

them  being  laboriously  engaged  in  taking  notes  dm’iiig  the  entire  time.  But  this  is  in  no 

degree  due  to  any  authority  I have  OTCr'"thein,  for,  in  fact,  I have  no  more  authority  over  No  fdcndly  inter- 

the  students  of  my  own  class,  even  during  the  hours  of  lecture,  than  one  student  has  oyqr 

another.  Indeed  I have  not  one-huirdredth  par-t  of  the  authority  Avliicli  a student,  who  is  a 

monitor,  exercises  over  his  fellow-students.  If  I Avished  to  correct  a student  I should 

complain  him  to  a dean  exactly  as  the  last  student  in  College  might  complain  him.  This 

evil  can  never  be  remedied  so  long  as  the  power  of  conferring  or  refusing  orders  shall  he 

vested  exclusively  in  the  President,  Vice-President,  and  deans.  Tlris  is  a most  dangerous 

power  for  any  one  of  those  avIio  are  called  masters — may  ruisi  a student  for  life  by  exclud-  Arbitrary  power  of 

ing  him  from  orders  at  the  end  of  his  course.  I am  sure  none  of  them  would  do  such  a 

thing  unless  he  believed  it  to  be  right ; but  his  judgment  might  he  wrong,  and  Avhilst  the  " 

late  "JDr.  Montiiguc  was  President,  he  asked  me  to  intercede  tvitli  a bishop  to  get  a student 

ordained,  because,  its  he  authorized  ino  to  state,  he  had  been  exchided  from  orders  at  the 

end  of  his  collegiate  course  witliout  any  sufficient  cause  Avhatevcr.  Every  professor  should 

he  invested  v/ith  the  authority  of  a dean,  aiid  the  list  of  students  to  he  promoted  to  orders 

at  the  end  of  the  academical  year  should  be  submitted  to  a council  composed  of  superiors 

and  professors,  at  least  ono  week  before  it  Avould  be  read  in  the  common  hall.  I would  give 

a preponderating,  but  not  an  exclusive  voice  to  the  masters  in  this  council,  as  I would  give 

the  professors  a preponderating,  hut  not  an  exclusive  voice  at  the  concursirs. 

'■  If  this  arrangement  were  made  I think  the  masters  and  professors  should  dine  AA'ith  the  Superiors 

students,  should  mingle  Avith  them  in  the  hours  of  recreation,  and  that  the  professors,  as  meetin 

well  as  the  deans,  should  visit  the  study-halls  and  take  part  in  conveying  religious  instruc-  friendly  intercourse 

tions.  In  order  to  alloAV  the  heads  of  the  College  to  associate  on  friendly  terms  Avith  the  during  tbe  boius  of 

students  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  u/lerl//  to  abolish  the  barbarous  custom  of  saluting 

Avhich  exists  in  our  College.  Every  time  a student  meets  any  of  the  professors  or  masters 

he  is  obliged  to  take  off  his  cap,  and  they  must  raise  their  hats  in  return.  This  practice  is 

so  annoying  to  both  professors  and  students  that  they  caiinot  Avalk  at  the  same  time,  in  any 

place,  Avhere  they  imrst  frequently  meet.  I haA-e,  in  fact,  often  remained  in  my  rooms 

rather  than  go  through  the  ordeal  of  passing  large  bodies  of  students. 

The  times  at  Avhicli  religious  instructions  should  be  gh'en,  and  the  persons  by  AA-hom  they 
would  be  given  should  be  determined  at  the  commencement  of  the  academical  year,  and 
these  instructions  should  be  attended  by  all  the  masters  and  professors. 

There  are  also,  occasionally,  public  exhibitions  in  experimental  philosophy,  to  AA’hich  Students  e-xcluiled 
strangers  are  invited  from  a distance,  and  from  Avliich  most  of  the  students  and  professors 
of  the  College  ai’o  exclirded ! I knoAV  the  cxcu.se  is,  tliat  there  is  not  room  for  all.  But 
there  should  be  room,  for  there  ai-e  a Avltole  series  of  halls  appropriated  to  the  natural 
philosophy  department,  and  by  simply  removing  a partition  there  Avomd  be  abundant  room 
for  every  one.  I knoAv  from  my  experience,  both  as  a student  and  as  a professor,  that  an 
occasional  relaxation  of  this  kind  is  so  fivr  from  impairing  the  general  studic.s  that  it  ad\-ances 
them  very  materially,  in  addition  to  the  discontent  Avhich  it  allays,  and  the  kindly  feeling 
which  it  spreads  through  the  errtirc  conmuniity. 

It  Avould,  in  my  opinion,  promote  the  friendly  intercourse  betAveon  students  and  professors, 
and  would,  at  the  same  time,  be  very  servicoahlc  to  both  if  arrangements  AA^ere  made  each 
year  for  the  delivery  of  a short  com-so  of  lectiu’es — say  five  or  six — by  one  of  the  professors 
upon  subjects  connected  Avith  the  studies  of  the  College,  but  AA'hich  do  not  form  a distinct 
portion  of  the  coiu'se.  The  subject  of  the  lectures,  the  time  of  their  dcliA’cry,  and  the 
professor  by  whom  they  Avould  be  delh’erod  should  he  arranged  by  the  Council  and 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  the  end  of  each  academical  year.  Tliis  Avould  alloAV 
time  to  prepare  them  carefully,  and  they  should  he  published  by  tlie  College  press  (for  Ave 
should  have  a press  of  our  OAvn).  The  subjects  of  these  lectures  should  be  neither  contro- 
versial nor  purely  theological,  hut  such  as  Scriptm'al  geology,  natural  theology.  Biblical 
archajologv,  the  natural  history  of  man,  the  comparath'e  study  of  languages,  &c.  I Avould, 
moreover,  require  the  ubav  Professor  of  Sacred  ScrijAture  to  carry  out  the  plan  for  teaching 
Biblical  Greek,  suggested  by  the  late  Mr.  Gillie,  and,  thus,  instead  of  confining  the  advanced 
students  to  the  study  of  Scriptirre  and  theology,  I Avould  not  only  preserve  the  knOAA’ledge 
of  their  early  studies  hut  even  make  them  improve  and  enlarge  it  until  the  very  last  day  of 
their  coui'se. 

Geoege  Ceolly. 


Answers  of  the  Rev.  IIenuy  Nea’Ille  to  Questions  proposed  in  Paper  K.  Rev,  h.  Neville. 

1.  What  doctrine  is  taught  by  you  on  the  subject  of  an  oath  pledged  to,  or  a contract 
.made  with  a heretic  by  a Roman  Catholic ; whether  it  is  of  equal  validity  and  equal  obli- 
gation with  an  oath  pledged  to,  or  a contract  made  Avith  a Roman  Catholic  in  the  same 
matter?  . n 

A contract  or  oath  entered  into  between  a Roman  Catholic  and  a heretic  is  fully  as 
valid  and  binding  as  Avould  be  the  same  oath  or  contract  entered  into  betAveen  two  Roman 
Catholic  parties.  The  obligation  of  oath  or  contract  is  exactly  the  same  in  both  cases. 

That  is,  the  circumstance  of  heresy  in  the  party  in  whose  favour  the  oath  is  made,  or  in  the 
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“ alter  contvahens”  (the  second  contracting  party),  Tvili  in  no  way  vitiate  an  oath  or  contract 
in  itself  just  and  lawful. 

We  lay  down  three  conditions  as  required  for  the  licitness  of  any  oath — truth,  justness, 
and  iiidgmont — tiie  same  that  arc  set  forth  in  Joromias  4, — “ Thou  shalt  swear  as  the  Lord 
livetli,  in  truth  and  injustice  and  in  judgment.”  We  teach,  moreover,  that  there  arc  cer- 
tuiu  circumstances  in  which  a promissory  oath  is  invalid,  'ipso  Jacto ; and  others  in  which, 
though  originally  valid,  it  loses  its  binding  power.  These,  however,  are  not  arbitrarily 
assumed,  but  arise  from  the  nature  of  the  promissory  oath,  and  must  be  admitted  by  every 
one  clearly  apprehending  tlio  same.  They  are  brictly  as  follow:  of  the  first  class — absence 
of  free  use  of  reason,  error  in  the  substance  of  the  thing  sworn  to  (as,  for  instance,  to  swear 
to  make  a present  of  a vessel  which  you  tliink  brass,  but  whicli  is  really  gold),  and  limitation 
ofthe  intention  to  certain  case.5  or  conditions,  out  of  which  the  oath  lias,  of  course,  no  binding 
power.  These  are  circumstances  invalidating  an  oath  on  tlio  part  of  the  swearer.  On  the 
part  of  the  thing  sworn  to,  there  are — its  illicitncss,  its  impossibility,  its  being  under  every 
respect  futile  and  ridiculous  (for  instance,  an  oath  to  bend  a straw),  and  its  being  calculated 
to  impede  some  greater  good  (as,  for  instance,  an  oath  to  observe  the  precepts  of  Clirist, 
exclusive  of  Ids  counsels).  Of  the  second  class — a substantial  change  in  the  matter  of  the 
oath,  tlie  iion-fuifilmcnt  of  his  condition  or  liis  part  by  the  person  with  whom  or  in  whoso 
favour  the  oath  has  been  made,  the  irritation  of  the  oath  by  some  person  with  whose 
previous  right  it  interferes,  and  dispensation  of  the  superior — but  this  last  does  not  hold 
in  the  case  of  an  oath  made  in  favour  of  a third  party  and  accepted  by  him. 

Now,  neither  those  circumstances  nor  the  conditions  mentioned  above  involve  any  imper- 
fectness  in  the  oath  made  to  a heretic  ; neither  do  they  supply  any  grounds  for  distinguishing 
between  it  and  the  oath  made  to  the  most  orthodox  ('atliolic,  and  yet,  we  recognise  no  other 
principles,  whereon  the  validity  or  lieitness  of  oaths  are  to  be  decided. 

With  respect  to  contracts,  we  require  that  the  contracting  parties  be  “ turn  naturaliter, 
turn  civiliter  habiles  ad  contrahendum,”  (qualified  to  contract  by  possessing  the  conditions 
naturally  and  civilly  required) ; secondly,  that  the  matter  of  contract  be  in  itself  “ contra- 
hibilis”  (capable  of  being  contracted  for) ; and  thirdly,  that  such  right  or  riglits  as  ought  to 
be  transferred  by  the  special  contract  which  tliej'-  engage  in,  be  really  transferable  by  the 
parties.  This  is  tlio  summary  of  our  doctrine  on  contracts.  J^y  the  presence  of  these  three 
requisites,  a contract  is  valid  and  binding  according  to  us,  and  therefore  heresy  or  orthodoxy 
in  the  contrahents  has  no  more  to  do  with  the  vaSdity  of  their  engagements  than  has  the 
colour  of  tlicir  skin  or  the  fashion  of  their  beard. 

Thus  Catholic  Theology,  recognises  no  dift'orcnco  between  the  oath  or  contract  made  by 
a Catholic  to  a heretic  and  those  concluded  between  Catholics  themselves. 

2.  'Whether  the  doctrine  is  still  taught  in  Slayiiooth  College  whicli  is  found  in  a note 
appended  to  the  evidence  of  llev.  Dr.  Slovin,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Lighth  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Enquiry,  p.  222,  to  wit : — “ The  spiritual  compulsion  of 
which  the  Pope  .speaks,  and  the  physical  coercion  employed  by  the  laws  in  some  countries 
against  heretics,  both  regard  a state  of  things  wlicn  one  or  more  would  attempt  to  intro- 
duce heresy,  and  form  a sect  in  a purely  Catholic  country.  Tliis  appears  evidently  from 
the  Pope’s  words  quoted  above  (in  Ids  Bull  ‘ AtZ  tuas  mantis’  dated  August  8tli,  1748,  and 
addressed  to  the  Primate,  Archbishops,  and  Bishops  of  Poland),  in  which  he  distinctly 
states,  tliat  compulsion  of  any  sort  cannot  be  employed,  ivlien  they  are  tolerated  by  the 
laws.  It  is  not  fair,  therefore,  to  wrest  a law,  or  an  observation,  that  regards  only  heretics 
who  are  disturbers  of  social  order,  and  endeavour  to  apply  it  to  Protestants  incorporated 
into  a nation,  or  forming  a sect  tolerated  by  tlie  laws  ?” 

The  doctrine  advanced  by  Dr.  Slovin,  in  the  evidence  given  by  him  before  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Irish  Education  Enquiry,  and  supported  by  the  w'ords  cited  from  the  bull  “Ad 
manus  tuas,’’  is  still  inculcated  at  Maynooth  in  both  its  points.  The  first  point  forms  a 
necessary  portion  of  the  teaching  of  Ecclesiastical  Censures.  They  are  declared  to  be  of 
their  very  essence,  medicinal  punishments,  to  he  inflicted  only  where  they  are  expected  to 
result  usefully,  and  therefore  never  to  he  inflicted  where  the  only  consequence  should  be 
certain  contempt  for  both  the  penalty  and  him  from  whom  it  proceeded,  as  w'ould  bo  the 
case  invariably,  were  the  members  of  an  established  heretical  community  made  their  object. 
Indeed,  there  can  bo  no  variety  of  teacliing  on  the  matter,  as  the  doctrine  of  Theologians 
regarding  it  is  fixed,  and  the  practice  of  the  Church  uniform. 

The  second  point  wo  treat  as  a historical  fact  merely,  for,  as  I have  stated  inmv  oral 
evidence,  the  doctrine  which  it  supposes  is  held  by  no  theological  professor  in  Maynooth. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  however,  it  is  shown  that  those  civil  punishments  were  inflicted  only 
on  the  innovators  and  propagators  of  heresy,  and  never  even  on  them  unless  when  their 
doctrine,  either  from  itself  ox  from  their  manner  of  propagating  it,  was  attended  with  danger 
to  the  tranquillity  of  the  state.  We  point  out  that  the  opinions  of  the  theologians  of  the 
time  dirl  not  warrant  the  enforcement  of  those  penalties,  except  in  tho  circumstances 
described.  The  subject  is  thus  treated  in  Maynooth  at  present,  biit  probably  it  would  be 
best  treated  by  being  passed  over  in  silence  by  all  parties.  Silence  with  regard  to  a charge 
to  which  all  arc  equally  obnoxious,  would  be  best  becoming  all.  Nor  is  this  the  less  true, 
because  a few  fanatics  may  be  still  found  amongst  Catholics,  who  would  resuscitate  the 
oxplododopinion — as  fanatics,  and  of  the  very  same  spirit,  may  be  found  amongst  Protestants 
themselves,  and  are  found  by  those  who  look  equally  coolly  and  unbiassedly  at  the  faults  or 
deficiencies  of  all. 

3.  What  is  the  doctrine  taught  in  Maynooth  upon  the  question,  whether  the  Pope  can  ‘ 
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decide  as  to  the  right  ov  duty  of  revolt  against  the  civil  power,  so  as  to  bind  the  consciences  Rnv.  H.  Nkvu,i.e. 

of  Roman  Catholics  ? 

The  Tope  cannot  decide  as  to  the  right  or  duty  of  revolt  against  the  civil  power,  so  as  The  Poiw  ca,iiuut 
to  bind  the  consciences  of  Roman  Catholics.  The  duties  of  allegiance  both  negative  and  pai-iicular 

positive  are  from  the  natural  law,  and  consequently  the  Pope  being  the  teacher  of  the  ofwvS, 

Church,  has  a right  to  teach  concerning  them  as  jjoints  of  morality,  but  no  right  to  sit  as  'belongs  co  his  oitii-i- 

judge  of  the  dispute  between  a prince  and  his  people,  and  decide  practically  that  he  should 

be  no  longer  tolerated  as  their  prince.  It  belongs  to  him  to  define  and  inculcate  the  ^ 

general  duties  of  allegiance  as  contained  in  the  natural  or  divine  law,  that  is,  to  teach,  the 

monarch  and  people  being  given,  wliat  they  shoukl  do  for  ono  another,  just  as  it  belongs 

to  him  to  inculcate  the  mutual  obligations  of  parent  and  child.  Ho  can  furthermore,  in 

particular  cases  submitted  to  him,  pronounce  whether  or  not  certain  acts  of  a prince  are 

sinful,  even  wliether  they  are  opposed  to  the  obligations  of  a prince  towards  his  people, 

simply  because  such  are  merely  moral  decisions  derived  from  principles  of  the  natural  law; 

and  it  is  to  be  set  down  as  a rule,  that  whenever  tlie  question  is  purely  one  of  the  divine 

or  natural  law,  the  Pope  always  lias  a right  to  decide.  Such  right,  however,  though  it  may, 

be  most  advantageously  exercised  to  the  prince  himself,  if  he  be  a Catholic,  by  admonishing 

and  repi-ohending  Jiim,  should  never  be  exercised  directly  for  tiie  subject  against  tlicir 

prince — to  do  so,  would  bo  to  give  a sanction  to  insubordination,  and  virtually,  if  not 

expressly,  to  relax  the  duty  of  allegiance. 

The  authority  of  the  Pope  with  regard  to  allegiance  being  exactly  this,  it  is  evident  that 
he  can  proaouiico  on  the  duty  and  right  of  revolt  only  on  two  conditions:  first,  that  there 
is  found  in  the  divine  or  natural  law,  a warranty  for  revolt ; and  secondly,  that  it  can  bo  in 
practice  a ([uestion  purely  moral— not  partly  moral,  partly  civil.  The  existence  of  the 
first  condition  is  denied  by  our  theologians  generally,  and  their  opinion  has  received  the 
express  approval  of  the  Holy  See  itself.*  The  second  is  absolutely  impossible,  for  as 
the  relation  between  prince  and  people  is  not  merely  a moral  but  also  a social  relation, 
and  as  its  conditions  arc  not  defined  by  the  natural  or  divine  law.  but  are  rather  of  conven- 
tional arraugeincnt,  its  dissolution  cannot  bo  a question  exclusively  moral,  nor  even  mainly 
such. 


4 Do  yoir  teach,  or  how  do  you  deal  with  those  chapters  in  the  course  of  moral  theology, 
which  treat  of  the  duties  of  the  married  state  ? What  is  the  class-book  or  house  treatise 
in  use  in  Mayuooth  College  on  those  subjects  ? 

I never  interrogate  the  students  on,  nor  in  any  form  introduce  to  them  those  delicate  of  troaiing 
questions  that  regard  certain  duties  of  the  married  state.  It  is,  of  course,  necessary  that 
they  should  be  instructed  on  the  obligation  of  conjugal  fidelity,  that  they  may  be  able  after- 
wards  to  instruct  and  admonish  their  people,  should  they  find  them  ignorant  of  their  duty, 
or  sinning  against  it,  but  this  is  done  as  briefly  as  possible,  and  the  students  arc  referred  to 
private  study  for  any  further  information  that  peculiar  cases  may  require  for  their  decision. 

The  class-book  in  Maynootli  on  the  subject  of  matrimony,  is  the  short  Treatise  of 
Carriere.f 

0.  In  what  manner  do  the  pi'ofcssors  who  lecture  in  dogmatic  theology,  execute  the  of loy;i!ty— 
provision  of  the  Statutes,  c.  v.,  s.  3 ; — “ Let  the  Professor  of  Dogmatic  Theology  streiuiously  iaciilaittil. 

exert  himself  to  impress  on  his  class,  that  the  allegiance  which  they  oivc  to  the  Royal 
iMajesty  cannot  bo  relaxed  or  annulled  by  any  power  or  authority  whatsoever?’’  In  wliat 
way  is  this  doctrine  specifically  inculcated  ? 

_ The  provision  of  tliis  Statute  is  executed  by  the  Professors  of  Tlioology in  the  explana- 

tion of  our  fourth  commandment  of  the  Decalogue,  or  in  thotreatiso  “ do  oblio'atione 
statuum,”  where  the  relation  of  prince  and  subject  is  treated  of,  in  the  treatise  on  oatiis, 
where,  amongst  the  examples  of  oaths  that  cannot  be  dispensed,  is  eiminerated  the  oath  of 
aliogiancG— in  the  Church  treatise,  in  the  question  of  tho  Pope’s  temporal  power,  and 
occasionally  in  the  treatise  on  laws. 

6.  In  what  manner  are  the  provisions  of  the  Statute,  c.  v..  s.  2,  carried  into  effect: Prjvjsiunsnf statutes 

“ Let  tho  course  of  theology  for  the  year  be  arranged  at  a previous  deliberation  by  the  regard  to  class- 

President,  ’V^ice -President,  Theological  Professors,  Counsel  being  previously  entered  into, 

soil,  the  heads  of  sacred  science  to  be  explained,  the  authors  to  be  used',  the  books  to  ciin-iod'oiit."  '' 

bo  consulted  ; but  if  the  professor  shall,  by  his  own  industry,  have  compiled  any  portion  of 

this  course  of  instruction,  we  order  that  such  should  be  submitted  to  the  same  Council,  and 

a decision  bo  waited  for  ?”  Is  it  the  practice  for  the  professors  to  submit  treatises  of  tlieir 


*Ina  Oompsudiiim  of  Theology  puldislied  intliiu  t)ie  last  fo«-  years,  hy  J.  1>.  Gary,  S.  -T.,  and  I'rofcssor  oC 
ilieology  in  the  liomiin  College,  the  question  is !l:l$M•e^o.l.a^  f'olloM-s;— “I<  it  ever  la  '-ful  to  refuse  nbedioiieu  to  the 
teiniioi-ivlpower,  and  eanit  becvorlawful  to  revolt-’  H — Tlio  doeti'inoof  Sei-ipturc,  Fathers-  Councils,  and  S.n-ereign 
l ontilfs,  also  of  the  CiiteeUism  oftheConneil  of  Trent,  ami  of  St.  Lignoii,  and  of  tlie  Encyclical  of  Gregory  XVI. 
ot  August  15tb.  lS:ii,  witich  e-xprcsscs  the  sense  of  ull  Catlioiic  tradition,  can  be  thus  brh-lly  recanitulated  on  this 
question.  .'I’ll  the  first  poitit.  _ As  it  Is  evident  that  we  should  never  obey  human  autliority  in  things  clearly 
opposed  to  tlie  divine  huv,  so  is  it  necessary  to  olu-y  Trinces.  even  those  who  are  iil-dls[iosed  and  abuse  their 
power.  111  matters  of  themselves  lawful.  From  these  most  pure  sources  (that  is,  MiTipture  and  Tradition,  thus 
speaks  Gregory  XVI.  in  his  Brief  of  June  Dtli,  1832,)  we  are  clearly  iiistnieted  that  the  obeilienco  which  men  are 
bound  to  render  to  the  powers  constituted  by  God,  is  a precept  absolute  in  its  nature,  which  no  one  can  iustlv 
oppose.  / 

To  the  second  point.  It  is  never  lawful  to  rebel.  St.  Liguori  s.ays.  “ 'Pliat  the  principle  of  John  Gerson,  to  the 
enect  that  the  niininrcb  can  be  lawfully  .iudged  by  the  whole  uatioii,  if  he  rule  unjustly,  is  exceedingly  pernicious— 
not  only  lalse.  but  most  pernicious.  Yet,  what  remedy  is  to  be  adopted  in  case  the  rule  of  the  prince  be  exceed- 
ingly oppressive  Our  remedy,  according  to  St.  Thomas,  is  to  liave  recourse  to  God  tliat  liemay  assist  us.” 

See  particularly  the  Encyclical  letter  of  Gregory  XVI.,  I5lh  August,  1832. 
t The  treatise  of  Scaviui  lias  been  temporarily  substituted  by  a regulation  m 
answer.  * v ./a 


n m.ide  since  the  writing  of  tho  above 
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Kev.  II.  Nevii.le.  own  compilation  to  such  a Council,  and  how  is  the  decision  given  ? Are  there  any  house 
treatises  in -moral  as  in  dogmatic  theology?  and  if  not,  why  not  ? 

The  Statute  in  question  seems  to  regard  the  time  when  there  was  only  one  course  of 
doo-matic  theology,  and  one  of  moral,  read  annually.  At  present  there  are  four  of  each 
distinctly  defined' as  to  matter,  and  rotating  amongst  the  four  Professors  of  Theology,  the 
Professor  of  First  Year’s  Theology  teaching  this  year  what  the  Professor  of  Second  Year’s 
Tiieology  taught  last  year,  and  so  throughout.  Hence  the  assembling  of  the  Council  foy 
the  purpose  specified  in  the  Statute  has  become  unnecessary.  The  books  for  class  are  fixed 
by  the  J3oard  of  Trustees,  and  the  authors  to  consult  are,  of  course,  at  the  selection  of  each 
professor,  for  himself,  and  for  his  present  class.  _ . , , . . 

The  professors  have  compiled  no  treatises  of  their  own.  The  reason  is,  that  their  time 
is  too  much  occupied  in  the  present  system  of  two  theological  classes  each  day,  to  allow  them 
to  engage  in  the  very  arduous  and  engrossing  task  of  compiling  theological  treatises.  If 
this  difficulty  were  removed,  the  professors  would  gladly  undertake  to  repair  the  deficiency. 
It  should  be  remarked,  that  since  the  present  arrangement  has  been  introduced,  now  more 
than  twenty  years,  no  Professor  of  Maynooth  has  compiled  a si.ogle  Treatise  of  Theology — 
it  was  not  so  under  the  former  system  of  one  class  a day. 

7.  In  what  manner  are  the  provisions  of  the  Statute,  c.  5,  s.  4,  carried  into  effect: — 
“ All  the  blasters  being  convened  by  tbe  President,  and  the  Council  being  unanimous,  let 
tablets  bo  drawn  up,  setting  forth  the  subject  matter  and  order  of  instruction,  the  authors 
required  and  adapted  to  the  several  classes;  and  let  these  tablets,  unless  changed  by  tbe 
Trustees,  serve  as  received  formularies  ?”  Is  it  the  practice  for  the  authors  required  and 
adapted  to  the  several  classes  to  be  submitted  to  the  Council  of  the  President  arid 
Masters,  and  their  unanimous  approval  to  be  taken  before  tbe  tablets  are  drawn  up  and 
adopted  as  formularies  ? 

For  the  reasons  given  in  the  previous  answer,  it  is  found  unnecessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Statute  referred  to.  n T^  i. 

liUwtoursc  of  pro-  8.  Ill  wliat  maimer  do  tlie  Professors  mingle  with  the  students  out  of  lecture  ? Do  they 
foBsors  and  students  exorcise  any  formal  authority  over  them  ? In  what  mode  are  they  enabled  to  secure  that 
lidh  s^all  be  modest  and  docile  ? Have  they  any  opportunities  of  dii-ecting  their 

conduct  by  their  example  iu  the  refectory,  the  prayer-halls,  the  public  walks,  and  during 
the  hours  of  recreation  ? and  if  not,  might  such  opportunities  he  afforded  with  advantage 
to  tbe  students,  and  without  inconveiiieuce  to  the  Professors? 

There  is  no  intercourse  between  students  and  Professors  outside  the  class-halls. 
During  tlie  hours  of  business,  the  Professors  find  no  difilculty  in  securing  modest  demeanour 
and  docility  on  tho  part  of  the  students.  They  scarcely  ever  find  it  necessary  to  reprove  a 
student  publicly  in  ckss;  but  should  it  ever  become  necossaiy,  the  verbal  reproof  of  the 
Professor  is  regarded  as  a most  severe  punishment. 

An  extension  of  the  intercourse  of  the  students  and  Professors  should  be  attended  with 
advantage  to  the  students,  and  1 do  not  think  it  could  materially  inconvenience  the  Pro- 
fessors; but  as  I had  answered  on  a former  occasion,  I think  that  the  advantage  derived 
should  bo  inconsiderable,  taking  into  account  the  vast  number  of  tbe  students  compared 
with  that  of  the  Professors. 

Henry  Neville.  • 


Aiiswersto  Questions  Answers  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Neville  to  the  Questions  on  Matrimony. 

on  Matrimony.  State  the  reasons,  as  you  believe,  why  the  Treatise  of  Bailly  on  Moral  Theology  in 

use  at  Maynooth,  in  1826,  has  been  placed  on  the  Index,  and  subsequently  discontinued 
by  the  Trustees  as  a house  treatise? 

Before  proceeding  to  answer  the  direct  inquiry  of  this  question,  it  is  necessary  to 
remove  a misapprehension  of  some  consequence  which  is  implied , in  its  wording.  It  sup- 
poses tliat  the  Jloral  Theology  of  Bailly  formally  has  been  placed  upon  the  Index  such 
is  not  the  fact.  The  work  prohibited  is  thus  described — “Bailly,  Theologia  Dogmatics  et 
Moralis.  Paris.  Donee  eorrigatur.”  This  docs  not  at  all  imply  that  objectionable  pio- 
positions  are  contained  in  tbe  moral  as  well  as  in  the  dogmatic  treatises:  it  merely  declares 
that  ciTors  are  contained  in  the  work,  as  above  described,  on  account  of  which  its_ 
forbidden.  In  truth,  I have  heard  no  conjecture  made  as  to  the  parts  with  which  the 
authorities  at  Romo  have  been  dissatisfied  that  did  not  point  out  dogmatic  propositions 
e.xclusively.  Some  have  ascribed  the  prohibition  of  Bailly’s  work  to  his  strong  assertion 
of  Gallicaii  principles  in  his  Church  treatise.  This  I deem  improbable.  ^ Those  prinwpl'?s 
have,  indeed,  been  always  discountenanced;  in  no  instance,  however,  positively  reprobated 
by  the  Holy  See,  although  occasions  have  existed,  far  more  likely  than  any  arising  out  ot 
present  circumstances,  to  call  forth  such  reprobation.  Moreover,  I have  heard  it  stated, 
on  competent  authority,  that  the  Pope  himself  denies  this  to  have  been  the  cause  oi  tne 
condemnation.  I would  not,  however,  wonder  if  the  vehemence  with  which  be  asserts  the 
certainty  of  his  own  position,  and  the  utter  falsity  of  the  opposite,  as  instanced  in  t e 
following  expression,  “ Thcologi  Ultramontenses  sicut  in  present!  materia  veritatem  a je- 
cirunt,  sic  ot  coucordiaeie,”*  had  at  least  a secondary  influence  in  provoking  the  censur^ 
The  more  common  opinion  is,  that  the  doctrine  of  Bailly  which  is  chiefly  found  fault  wit 
at  Rome  is  that  which  claims  for  temporal  princes  the  power  to  institute  dhiment  iinpecli- 
• Tract,  de  Eeclos.  cap.  xir.  art.  v.  , 
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ments  of  marriage.  This  opinion  does  not  rest  on  mere  conjecture ; for  a modern  French 
writer  on  matrimony,  Carri^re,  having,  in  the  first  issue  of  his  work,  asserted  tliis  proposi- 
tion to  be  the  more  probable,  was  rather  harshly  criticised  at  Rome;  and,  it  is  generally 
thought,  commanded  to  retract.  At  all  events,  this  assertion  does  not  appear  in  a second 
pubHcation,  where  he  merely  says,  it  does  not  belong  to  him  to  decide  such  a controversy 
The  recent  agitation  of  this  very  question  in  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Sardinia  renders 
the  supposition  I have  adopted  still  more  probable,  and,  at  the  same  time,  explains  how 
the  Holy  See  came  now  to  condemn  a writer  so  long  tolerated.  It  vras  discontinued’  in 
Maynooth  in  conformity  with  a rule  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  made  at  their  last  January 
meeting.  •' 

2.  If  the  -treatise  of  Bailly  have  been  so  discontinued  by  reason  of  any  doctrine  upon 

the  subject  of  marriage,  among  other  reasons,  state  if  such  doctrine  was  taught  at  May- 
nooth, and  if  the  discontinuance  of  the  treatises  will  affect  the  teaching  at  ilayiiooth  on 
the  subject  of  marriage  ? ’ 

The  pwposition  which,  in  my  answer  to  the  former  question  I have  supposed  to  be  the 
cause  of  Bailly’s  condemnation,  was  never,  to  my  knowledge,  taught  at  Maynooth.  It  has 
been  always  admitted  that  the  civil  power  can  annex  j'ust  civil  imiiediracnts  but  not 
voi^ngthe  na,tural  contract,  or  rendering  tlie  sacrament  null.  Hence,  our  teaching  is 
nowise  afrected  by  the  discontinuance  of  these  treatises. 

3.  It  has  been  stated  to  the  Commissioners  that  .Bailly’s  doctiine  on  the  separabihty  of 

the  contract  from  the  sacrament  in  marriage  has  been  disapproved  of  by  the  authorities 
at  Rome  who  ta,ke  cognizance  of  such  subjects;  and  for  that,  among  other  reasons,  lias 
been  placed  m the  Index.  If  such  should  be  the  case,  does  Bailly,  in  making  such  dis- 
tinction between  the  contract  and  the  sacrament  in  marriage,  allude  to  a civil  contract 
or  to  a spiritual  contract,  as  distinguished  from  the  grace  of  the  sacrament  ? . ’ 

The  opinion  of  the  separability  of  the  contract  and  sacrament  does  not  seem  to  he  at 
present  m favour  at  Rome.  His  Holiness,  in  a private  letter  to  the  King  of  Sardinia 
of  September  19,  1852,  and  in  an  allocution  of  the  same  date,  declares  the  contract  to  ho 
never  valid  amongst  Christians  without  the  presence  of  the  sacrament.  I think  it  how- 
ever, highly  improbable  tliat  Bailly  has  been  placed  on  the  Index  for  this  opinion,  ’which 
IS  not  pecuhar  to  him,  but  is  defended  by  numberless  theologians  beside,  and  is  an  imme- 
dmte  consectary  of  the  opinion  at  one  time  supported  by  very  respectable  authors,  and 
sriJi  held  by  many,  that  the  priest  is  the  minister  of  the  sacrament  of  matrimony.  As  to 
the  second  part  of  tlie  question — the  contract  spoken  of  in  this  opinion  is  not  the  civil 

contract  -aE  admit  that  there  can  bo  a contract  civilly  valid  without  the  sacrament but 

the  natural  or  ecclesiastical  contract. 


4._  Is  it  taught  at  Jlaynooth,  that  a maniage  celebrated  according  to  the  forms  of  the 
municipal  law,  between  a Roman  Catholic  man  and  a Protestant  woman,  but  not  according 
to  the  forms^  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  is  vahd,  so  as  to  preclude  the  Roman  Catholic 
man  from  contracting,  during  the  lifetime  of  the  woman,  a marriage  according  to  the  forms 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  churcli,  with  a third  party  ? 

It  is  taught, at  Maynooth  that  such  marriage  is  valid, . understanding  by  the  “ forms  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church”  spoken  of  in  the  question,  the  presence  of  the  pai-ish  priest 
and  witnesses.  The  impediment  of  clandestinity  does  not  reach  the  Pi-otcstant  party, 
who,  to  use  a theological  phrase,  “ communicates  his  freedom  (from  that  law)  to  the 
other,  since  mamago  could  not  be  valid  for  one  of  the  contracteuts,  and  invaHd  for 
the  other.  v 

r a®  Maynooth  that  a marriage  celebrated  in  Ireland  between  two  Roman 

catholics,  by  a Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  but  not  in  conformity  with  the  decrees  of  the 
touneil  of  Irent,  ill  respect  of  clandestinity,  is  a marriage  valid,  so  as  to  preclude  the  par- 
ties  diu-iiig  the  lifetime  of  each  other,  from  contracting  a marriage  according  to  the  forms 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  with  other  parties  ? 

The  marriage  here  described  is  taught  to  be  invalid,  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of 
•irent  relating  to  clandestinity  being  now  promulgated  in  every  part  of  Ireland. 

0.  Is  It  taught  at  Maynooth  that  a man  who  enters  into  a marriage  contract  which  is 
valid  by  the  law  of  the  land,  but  invalid  by  the  law  of  tlie  Roman  Catholic  Churcli,  may 
woman  ? woman,  and  contract  marriage  with  another 


The  man,  m the  case  proposed,  is  free  to  abandon  the  woman  and  contract  marriage  with 
another,  as  far  as  any  obligation  from  the  ecclesiastical  contract  is  regarded.  Th^  exist- 
ence of  the  civil  contract  will,  however,  ordinarily  entail  many  inconveniences  on  both— 
VIZ.,  exclusion  from  civil  privileges,  and  liability  to  prosecution  in  case  of  second  mar- 
nage,  so  that  be  will  be  bound  to  contract  again  with  the  same  party,  in  accordance  with 
the  essential  forms  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  This  is  the  teaching  of  Maynooth  on 


Eev.  H.  ITevh,lb.i 
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MAYNOOTH  COMMISSION. 


Beief  Statf.mest  of  tlie  Theological  Course  of  Mayhooth  College. 

Office  of  MajT.ootii  Commission, 

Rev.  Sir,  3rcrApril,  1854. 

Will  you  be  good  cnougli  to  furnish  to  us,  for  the  infoi-mation  of  Her  Majesty’s  Maynootli 
Commissioners,  a brief  statement  of  the  entire  course  of  Divinity  (Moral  and  Dogmatic), 
taught  in  the  College,  mentioning  the  names  and  subjects  of  the  several  treatises,  and  the 
divisions  into  the  portions  each  of  which  constitutes  one  years  course. 

^Ve  have  the  honour  to  remain,  your  obedient  Servants, 

IIesry  West,  ) o ^ • 

T /-MTT  r Secretaries. 
John  OIiagan,) 


Rev.  P.  Murray,  &c. 


College,  Maynootli, 
Apnl  0th, ‘1854. 


[ have  alveaily,  in  the  early  portion  of  my  oral  evidence,  given  a summary  description 
e vear’s  cour.se.  I shall  heVe  set  down  tlie  dilferent  treatises,  generally  in  the  order  in 


Gentlemen, 

II 

of  one  \ — - . . 

which  they  would  more  naturally  follow  each  othei-,  and  then  group  them  together  into  the 
four  divisions  of  the  entire  theological  course,  as  those  divisions  now  stand.  The  first  six 
treatises  and  the  thirteenth,  in  the  following  list,  are  Dogmatic:  of  the  rest  some  are  Moral, 
some  partly  Dogmatic  and  partly  Moral. 

1.  De  Religiose.  De/a/iof/itc.  The  general  subject  of  this  Treatise  is  stated  in  my  oral 
evidence.  Dr.  Delahogne  belonged  to  the  last  century,  and  his  treatise  is  mainly  directed 
against  infidelity,  under  the  form  which  it  assumed  in  his  own  time  and  his  ow'ii  countiy. 
The  book  aboimcls  in  useful  matter.  But,  considering  diversities  of  time  and  place,  I think 
a good  deal  of  it  might  be  usefully  condensed,  a good  deal  cancelled  altogether,  and  perhaps 
not  a little  might  be  added  to  it. 

2.  De  Kcclesia.  Dclahof/iie.  This  Treatise  comprises  the  great  fundamental  question? 
dibjnited  between  us  and  the  various  classes  of  Prote.stants  on  the  institution  of  the  Church 
as  a distinct  society — its  attributes  or  properties,  Unity,  Catholicity,  Infallibility,  &c.— the 
extent  of  its  authority  in  teaching,  legislating,  &c. — its  organization,  which  involves  the 
Divine  institution  of  the  episcopate  and' of  a supreme  central  power  vested  immediately  in 
St.  Peter  and  his  successors — the  Rule  of  Faith,  Tradition,  &c.  Protestant  readers  who  are 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Palmer’s  volumes  on  the  Church,  will  have  a tolerably  good  idea  of  the 
topics  and  the  method  of  our  ordinary  treatises  de  Ecctenia — liis  work  bein^  indeed,  as  to 
both,  generally  co];icd  from  them. 

3.  De  Tiunitate.  D(;Uiho(j%ie.  This  Treatise  is  chiefiy  occupied  in  expositions  and  proofs 
of  the  several  defined  doctrines  regarding  the  mysteiy  of  the  Blessed  Trinity — the  existence 
of  the  Mystery  itself— the  Divinity  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  &c.  It  also  contains, 
concun-ently  with  the  preceding,  refutations  of  the  numerous  and  subtle  objections  drawn 
from  Scrijiture  and  (so  called)  reason  against  those  doctrines,  in  ancient  and  modern  times, 
bv  Arians,  Socinians,  Greek  Schismatics,  &c. 

' 4.  De  Incarsatione.  Dela/iof/ue.  This  Treatise,  after  demonstrating  the  sophistry  of  the 
Rationalist  arguments  against  the  possibility  of  the  Divine  Incarnation,  sets  forth  and 
establi.?hcs  in  order  a series  of  propositions  on  the  nature  of  the  Mystery  and  on  the  great 
end  of  it.  The  reality  of  the  human  nature  assumed  by  our  Lord,  is  proved  against  the 
Docetie,  and  other  ancient  heretics.  His  unity  of  person,  and  the  consequent  justice  of  tlie 
title  of  OeoTUKoc  given  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  are  proved  against  the  Nestoriaiis.  The 
duality  of  natures  and  of  wills  is  jwoved  against  the  Eutyehians  and  Monathelites.  The 
necessitj',  tlio  all-sufficiencv,  and  the  universality  of  the  atonement  arc  established  and  vindi- 
cated at  great  length.  Several  interesting  questions,  some  scholastic,  others  apperhiining  to 
defined  docti’ine,  are  introducedregarding  the  human  nature  of  our  Lord,  both  as  to  his  body 
and  his  soul. 

Ill  the  two  preceding  treatises — as  well  as  in  other  ^larts  of  the  theological  course — questions 
are  discussed  quite  unconnected  with  the  contro^■el■sies  of  modern  times.  It  woiiKl  be  a 
great  mistake  to  su])pose  that  we  should  consider  those  questions  as  possessing  but  slight 
interest,  and  claiming  but  a hurried  and  superficial  attention.  The  gi’eat  and  essential  end 
of  Dogmatic  Theology  is  to  acquire  the  Jaioirledt/e  of  heavenly  truth.  In  learning  how  to 
defend  it,  whether  by  ev  olving  its  positive  specific  grounds  or  by  refuting  the  objections 
levelled  against  it,  wo  at  the  same  time  make  our  conceptions  of  the  truth  itself  more  vivid 
and  juTcise,  and  we  also  acquire  a facility  of  explaining,  and  a power  of  enforcing  it.  But 
so  far  as  this  discijdiiic  is  directed  to  a purely  polemical  end,  it  is,  though  important,  yet 
plainlv  of  incidental  and  secondary  importance.  As  there  must  be  heresies,  so  there  must  he 
controversies.  But  if  there  existed  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  the  importance  of  the 
primary  end  of  the  sacred  science  'would  remain  the  same.  For  -what  is  Theology  but  a 
collection — arranged,  harmonized,  and  adapted — of  the  eternal  truths  communicated  to  us 
froni  heaven,  to  attract  and  enlighten  us  on  our  way  thitherward;  and  of  those  conclusions 
which  reason  evoh-es  with  clear  certiiinty,  or  with  more  or  less  approach  to  clear  certainty, 
from  the  same  eternal  truths?  The  essential  happiness  of  the  Blessed  consists  in  knowing 
and  loving  God.  The  knowledge  is  a clear  seeing  of  those  very  things  which  we  now  believe 
hnt  SCO  not,  or  only  *•  see  througli  a glass  in  a dark  manner.”*  Hence  the  beautiful  division 
of  some  of  our  theologians : — “Theologia,  cx  parte  suhjecti,  dividitur  in  theologiam  beatoruiR 


• “tVe  liave  but  faitli ; 
I’or  knoivlectge  ix  of  i 
Suare?  has  not  expressed  the  idea  with  more  pretisioii  is 
I.aureite  has  expressed  it  in  his  English  lambius. 


5 cannot  l;now ; 

ngs  we  see.” In  Memorii 

bis  own  scholastic  prose 


than  our  Protestant  Poet 
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et  tlieologiam  viatorura.”*  Wliat  constitutes  the  happiness  of  the  next  life  ouglit  surely  to  Rev.  p.  Murray, 
be  tlie  highest  object  of  our  mental  pursuit  in  tliis.  “ The  proper  study  of  mankind  is”  d.d. 

not  “ man,”  or  man’s  works,  but  God,  and  what  appertains  to  him.  There  is,  it  is  true,  a ' — ^ 

knowledge  expressly  hidden,  a curiosity  expressly  proliibited.  A sober  and  devout  mind  will 
not  seek  after  the  one,  or  indulge  in  the  other.  But  what  we  may  know  is  worth  knowing, 
and  knowing  fully,  and  hoarding  up  and  spending  a life  in  contemplating — more  than  all 
, other  knowledge  together.' 

- In  short,  there  is  much  the  same  difference  between  theology  as  mere  controversy  and 
theology  as  a simple  vehicle  of  sacred  truth,  as  between  medicine  and  food.  The  one,  in 
itself  not  agreeable,  is  necessary  to  prevent  or  cure  disease : the  other,  the  daily  support  of 
life,  pleasant'  in  itself  and  tire  bringer  of  many  enjoyments,  happy  thoughts  and  happy 
feelings. 

5.  De  Cur/ru  Sanctorum.  Delahoejue.  This  Ti’eatise  (which  is  in  the  form  of  an  appendix 
to  the  preceding,)  discusses  the  questions  on  wliich  we  are  at  issue  with  Protestants,  regarding 
the  veneiution  and  invocation  of  Saints,  the  rcsjrect  ]iaid  to  their  relics  and  images,  &c.  The 
ordinary  objections,  diat  our  doctrine  is  opposed  to  the  one  Mediatorship  of  Christ,  &c.,  that 
our  practices  are  idolatrous  or  lead  to  idolatry,  &e.,  ai’e  refuted  in  this  Treatise. 

6.  De  Gratia.  Verrone-  Owing  to  the  }ireviously  limited  period  of  our  ordinary  theo- 
logical course,  this  abstruse  but  important  and  interesting  Treatise  did  not  form  a i>art  thereof, 
until  after  the  establishment  of  the  additional  chair  of  theology  in  1845.  The  Treatise  is 
divided  into  three  parts.  In  the  firet  part  (on  Actual  Grace),  after  the  jweliminary  explana- 
tion of  terms,  various  questions  are  discussed  on  the  necessity  of  grace  in  reference  to  the 
errors  of  the  Pelagians  and  Semipelagians,  on  one  hand,  and  of  the  Jansenists  and  certain 
classes  of  Protestants  on  the  other.  Secondly,  the  gratuitousness  of  grace,  or,  in  other  words, 
our  utter  inability  to  merit  grace  by  any  mere  natural  efforts  of  our  own.  Thirdly,  the 
relations  between  grace  and  free-will.  Lastly,  the  distribution  of  giuce,  i.e.  the  affording  of 
sufficient  grace  not  only  to  the  just  and  to  believers,  but  to  sinners  and  unbelievers,  and  to 
all  of  them.  The  second  j^art  (on  Habitual  or  Sanctifying  Grace,)  .treats  of  the  nature  and 
effects  of  justification,  the  dispositions  necessary  to  attain  it,  the  kind  and  degree  of  certainty 
each  individual  may  or  may  not  have  of  his  own  personal  justification,  the  amissability  .of  this 
grace,  &c.  The  third  part  treats  of  the  merit  of  good  works,  and  the  conditions  necessary 
thereto,  which  according  to  our  defined  doctrine,  is  entirely  derived  from  the  merits  of 
Christ. 

This  treatise  of  Perrone  is  one  of  his  very  best : but  is  perhaps  too  long  and  learned  for  a 
more  text-book. 

7.  De  Sacramentis  in  Genere.  Delahoyiie.  In  this  Treatise,  as  the  title  implies,  are 
handled  a nnmber  of  general  questions  regarding  the  Sacraments.  The  definition  of  a 
sacrament.  The  number  and  divine  institution  of  the  Christian  sacraments.  The  sacramental 
effects.  The  Minister  of  the  sacraments,  and  the  conditions  requii’od  on  his  part  for  the  la'svful 
and  valid  administration  of  them.  The  recipient  and  the  dispositions  required  on  his  part 
for  the  lawful  and  valid  reception  of  them.  In  this  treatise  are  incorporated  the  questions 
debated  between  us  and  Protestants  on  the  utility  of  the  Church  ceremonies,  and  their 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  on  the  use  of  the  Latin  language  in 
the  liturgy. 

8.  De  Baptismo.  9.  De  Confirmatione.  10.  De  Extrema  Unctione.  Most  of  the 
leading  questions  discussed  in  these  tliree  treatises  resemble  each  other  in  their  general 
expression.  The  nature  and  definition  of  each  sacrament — its  institution — ^its  matter  and 
form  I- — its  necessity — its  effects — its  proper  minister  and  fit  recipient  or  subject-  In  the 
treatise  of  Baptism  tlie  question  of  infant  baptism  is,  of  course,  discussed. 

11.  De  Edcharistia.  Delahogue.  The  titles  of  the  great  dogmatical  questions  contained 
in  this  treatise  are  well  known  to  all  intelligent  Protestants  as  well  as  Catholics — the  Real 
Presence — Transubstiintiation — Communion  under  one  or  under  two  species — the  Sacrifice 
of  the  Mass,  Ac.  It  embraces  also  several  moral  and  ritual  questions. 

12.  De  Pcenitentia.  Delahogue.  The  principal  dogmatic  questions  in  this  Treatise  are 
■ those  on  the  power  given  by  our  Lord  to  the  Church,  of  forgiving  sins,  and  of  forgiving  all 

sins  whatsoever,  the  proper  dispositions  being  of  course  supposed — on  the  divine  institution 
and  obligation  of  Confession — on  the  temporal  punishment  which  geaierally  remains  due  after 
the  saci’amentol  remission  of  mortal  sin.  But  the  treatise  is  mainly  occupied  in  moral  questions. 

Such  are  the  natiu’c  and  conditions  of  the  contrition  and  confession  required  on  the  part  of 
every  penitent  in  order  to  receive  valid  absolution — the  jurisdiction  required  in  confessors 
— tlie  various  duties  of  confessors — the  seal  of  confession,  Ac. 

13.  De  Purgatorio.  Delahogue.  In  this  Treatise  (which  with  the  following  constitute 
' Ajjpendices  to  the  preceding,)  we  confine  ourselves  almost  exclusively  to  the  simple  proof 

» Bn.T.UART.  Dhsn-tat.  Prncem.  vol.  1.  p.  8. 

+ These  tentis,  Matter  and  Form,  which  occur  in  the  Ueatises  on  the  sacraments,  are  bon-owed  b5-  analogy  from 
very  fiimiliar  objects,  or  at  least  may  be  made  plain  by  illusU-ations  drawn  fiom  those  objects.  Thus  the  table 
on  which  I am  writing  consists  of  matter  and  form — the  matter  being  the  wood,  the  form  being  the  particular  shape, 
m ; of  table,  into  whiuli  the  wood  has  been  wrought.  If  tlieivood  had  been  made  into  a chair,  a pulpit,  rfec.,  it  would, 
with  those  diflbrent  forms,  have  constituted  material  objects  of  a different  sort  in  reference  to  liumau  use.  It  is 
determined  or  shaped  by  tho/ori«to  one  object  or  theotlier.  So  ablution  by  water  is  what  wo  call' the  proximate  or 
immediate  matter  of  the  saei-ament  of  Baptism.  It  may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  cleanliness,  health,  &o.,  (as  the 
wood  may  be  made  into  a table,  a pulpit,  &c.) ; but  it  is  determined,  ns  we  say,  ad  esse  sacramentale  by  the  union  of 
the  form — “I  baptize  thee  in  tho  name  of  the  rather,  dc,"  just  as  the  wood  is  determined  ad  esse  labulcc  by  receiving 
the  fonn  of  a table.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  such  analogies  or  the  language  founded  on  them  are  not  to  be 
urged  too  rigorously  in  eveiy  case,  or  indeed  in  any  case  beyond  what  doctrinal  accuracy  may  admit,  or  clearness  and 
convenience  of  expression  may  require. 

^9 
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Hev.  1’.  Muerav,  and  vindication  of  the  doctrine  laid  down  m the  Creed  of  Pius  IV. : — “Gonstanter  teneo 
Purgatorium  esse,  animasque  ibi  detentas  fideliura  suiii’ugiis  juvari.” . 

14.  De  Indolgentiis.  Belahorjtie.  The  cliief  dogmatical  proposition  in  this  Treatise  is 
tliat  a power  of  granting  indulgences  has  been  given  by  Christ  to  the  Church.  By  an  indul- 
gence we  understand  a remission,  before  God,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  the  temporal  punish- 
ment due  to  sin  after  the  remission  of  the  sin  itself.  Indulgences  therefore,.  1°,  ai-e  not  a 
remission  of  sin  committed : they  suppose  the  sin  already  forgiven.  2°,  Still  less  are  they  a 
licence  to  commit  sin.  Neither  the  Church  nor  any  body  or  individual  in  it  has  power  of 
granting  any  such  licence,  in  any  circumstances,  under  any  pretext,  for  any  end  whatsoever. 
If  I claimed  such  power  for  the  Church,  I would  be  guilty  not  only  of  a horrible  slande ' 
acfainst  her,  but  of  a grievous  opposition  to  her  fixed  doctrine  and  uniforrti  teaching.  It  ? 
melancholy  and  to  our  common  reason  humiliating  to  see  (as  I have  seen  in  recent  public  v 
tions,)  the  revival  of  an  imputation  so  absurd,  so  self-contradictory,  so  often  denied  and  refutu.i. 
Nay,  the  remission  of  temporal  pimishment  by  Indulgences,  not  only  does  not  relieve  the 
penitent  from  the  performance  of  pious  works,  but,  in  every  case,  and  as  a condition  absolutely 
necessary,  presupposes  tliem. 

15.  De  Ordine.'  In  this  Treatise  various  questions  regarding  the  different  orders  of  die 
Plierarchy  are  discussed — the  divine  institution  of  the  Priesthood — the  superionty  jure 
divino  of  Bishops  over  Priests,  &c.  The  lawfulness  and  expediency  of  the  obligation  of 
clerical  celibacy  are  also  treated  here. 

16  De  Maxrimonio.  In  this  Treatise  are  explained  die  necessity  and  conditions  of  the 
consent  of  the  contrticting  parties — the  natui-e  of  maiTiages  contracted  sub  condilione  and  joer 
procuratorem,  or  by  proxy,  &c.  The  sacrament  of  marriage  is  also  established,  its  sanctity,  its 
indissolubility,  die  superior  excellence  of  celibacy,  die  milawfulness  of  polygamy,  &c._  The 
various  impediments  and  the  principles  and  forms  by  wliich  the  granting  of  dispensations  is 
regulated,  make  up  the  longest  and  most  indicate  secdou  of  the  moral  division  of  ^e  Treadse ; 
ami,  being  almost  entirely  based  on  positive  law,  have  supplied  an  ample  and  far  h’om 
neglected  field  for  ingenuity  of  reasoning  and  diversity  of  opinion  among  theologians  and 
canonists. 

17.  De  Actibus  Humanis.  18.  De  Conscientia.  19.  De  Legibus.  20.  De  Jure  et 
JosTiTiA.  21.  De  Contractibus.  Of  the  general  subjects  of  these  very  important  treatises 
1 have,  if  I remember  well,  said  quite  enough  in  my  oral  evidence. 

22.  De  Peccatis.  Of  this  Treatise  (parts  of  which  are  anticipated  in  the  treatises  de 
Actibus  Humanis,  &c.),  die  sections  chiefly  read  are  those  on  the  numerical  and  specific  dis- 
tinctions of  .sin* — the  distinction  between  mortal  and  venial  sin — original  sin  and  its 
punishment,  &c. 

23.  De  Decalogo.  Under  the  first  commandment  we  treat  of  the  theological  virtues  of 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  and  what  wo  call  the  Virtus  Beli>/ionis  yvhich  regards  the  various 
modes  of  worshiiipiiig  God,  as  by  pi*ayer,  &c.,  and  the  sins  opposed  thereto,  as  superstition, 
saciilego,  etc.  Only  the  moral  questions  regarding  fiiith  are  generally  introduced  here ; die 
dogmatic  and  scholastic  being  reserved  as  preliminaries  to  the  ti’eatise  de  Ecclesia.  Under 
the  liead  of  charity  ai-e  introduced  the  external  works  thereof,  as  alms-deeds,  fraternal  cor- 
rection, &c.,  and  the  sins  opposed  thereto,  as  scandal,  &c.  Under  the  remaining  command- 
ments we  treat  of  oaths  and  vows ; the  obligation  and  mode  of  hearing  Mass  on  Sundays  and 
holydays  of  obligation,  the  servile  works  to  be  abstained  from  on  those  days ; the  mutual 
duties  of  parents  and  children,  masters-aud  servants,  «S:c.;  the  various  injuiies  that  may  be 
inflicted  on  person  or  property;  lying,  equivocation,  detraction,  rash  judgment,  &c.,  &c. 

24.  De  Prgjceptis  EccLESiyE.  In  this  Treatise  are  e.Kplained  the  laws  of  fiisting  and 
abstinence ; a very  interesting  subject — to  discoui-sc  of.  The  other  precepts  of  the  Church 
arc  anticipated  in  other  parts  of  the  course. 

25.  De  Obligationibus  Statucm.  Treats  of  the  specific  moral  obligations  of  the  Clergy, 
of  Religious,  of  Judges,  of  Lawyers,  of  Witnesses,  &c. 

26.  De  Beneficiis.  Very  slightly  touched  on. 

27.  De  Sijionia.  This  Treatise,  like  the  two  folloivin^,  is  almost  entirely  made  up  of 
positive  law.  It  is  full  of  legal  distinctions  and  cramp  definitions  not  easy  to  fix  in  the  mind, 
and  equally  difficult  to  keep  there. 

28.  De  Censuris.  Treats  first  of  Censures  in  general — the  nature  of — the  sort  of  sins  for 
which  they  may  be  inflicted — the  formalities  to  be  observed  in  the  infliction  of,  &c.  Then 
follows  the  explanation  of  the  three  censures  of  Excommuiiication,  Suspension,  and  Interdict 
— their  resi^ective  effects,  &c. 

29.  De  Irregularixatibus.  Treats  of  the  canonical  impediments  to  ordination  or  to  the 
exercise  of  orders  already  received,  whether  proceeding  from  criminal  conduct  {ex  delicto,) 
or  from  inculpable  defect  of  body  or  mind  {ex  defectii),  as  confirmed  epilepsy,  illegitimacy,  &c. 

On  tills  list,  which  comprises  our  entire  theological  com-se,  Ihave  to  observe,  1°,  that  there 
are  several  treatises  not  included  in  it,  e.  g.  "De  Deo  et  Divinis  Attribuiis,  De  Angelis,  De 
Creatione  Mundi,  Ac.  But  the  more  important  parts  of  some  of  these  treatises  come  into 
other  parts  of  the  course.  Thus  the  greater  portion  of  the  treatise  De  Deo,  &c.,  is  anticipated 
in  Special  Metaphysics,  that  division  of  it  which  is  popularly  called  Natural  Theology : another 
section  of  it  is  introduced  partly  into  the  treatise  de  Gratia,  partly  into  the  treatise  de 
Dicarnatione.  There  are  odier  treatises,  the  more  essential  pai'ts  of  which  are  introduced 
into  the  Scripture  course:  and  others,  like  that  de  Angelis,  filled  indeed  ivith  speculations 

• If  a man  commits  two  murders  iie  is  guilty  of  two  sins  numeridally  but  not  specifically  distinct.  If  he  copimits 
one  murder  and  one  robbery  he  is  guilty  of  two  sins  specifically  os  well  as  numerically  distinct.  To  ascertain  the 
numerical  and  specific  distinction  of  sins  in  all  oases  is  by  no  means  an  easy  matter. 
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(to  a theologian  at  least)  of  a most  interesting  description,  but  on  tonics  about 

Church  hac  defined  hut  Kttle^  The  su.aU  au.eS.t  of  d^ogma  cSnto  JS  S“e  tTea  L “ 

easily  co.nmuu.cated  by  the  Professor  as  occasion  o£fe.-s-and  such  occasions  frequently  rffer  — 

—in  going  through  the  ordinary  course.  Then  the  better  class  of  students-hyVlionfalone 

most  of  the  questions  excluded  from  the  ordlnai-j  course  and  not  a fety  included  in  it  can  be 

thfouSo^^e  Am”"  “PPOotanthos  of  reading  more  extensiyely  when  they  iome  to 

^ [ have  to  observe,  2",  that  it  sometimes  happens  that,  owing  to  pressure  of  time  or  of  more 
important  matter,  some  of  the  minor  treatises,  or  those  that  may  be  easUy  read  by  ordinary 
tudente  as  a private  study,  are  omitted  or  taught  in  a more  abridged  forin  ^ ^ 

The  following  are  the  four  diyislons  of  the  entire  course,  each  of  which  forms  the  matter 

[ ,°t”„YrV  f Thouvhlmarkthem  1,  2,  &c,  tlie’ComnnssionerLreXrdy  Xe 
one  dMXTerXX^^^^^  "-Wo 

I.-1  DcKelioione.  2.  Do  Trlnitate.  3.  Do  Actibus,  Humanis.  i.  De  Consciontla 
Do  Lcgibiia  6 DeJm-ootJustitia.  7.  DeContractibus.  ’ P- 

4.  DTpecretif  ■ 3- Depiimo,  secmido  et  tertlo  Proicepto  Decalogi. 

Vi  ^oei’amcntis  in  Genere.  2.  De  Eucharistia.  3.  De  Pcenitentia  4 De  Puma 

«■  DoSimonia.®^: 

twT'  2.  peBaptismo.  3.  De  Oonflrmatione.  4.  De  Ordino.  6 De  Extrema 

FXum  8 S"SeXir‘“'“P‘‘^  De  Obligatioifibu: 

ITe"X:iiXie")XVS^^^^ 

the  work  professes  to  bo  but  amoral  course  + Tim?  tbrun  oU  4.1  i ^ 

il=i3^iiss£s 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  Servant, 

P-  Murray. 

inform  the  Commhliorer^^Thera  b no  liappened  it  would  he  idle  to 

in  almost  any  airangment.  practical  inoonvemence  m the  present  arrangement,  and  indeed  could  not  be 

proprio  looo^’  °am^Corc°ordato^'^e^XS  dimoesis  Novoiiensis.  Trolatis 

Constitutionibns.  Auctore  Peti-o  Scavini,  ifec."  ^ codicis  Albertini  cum  codice  ,dHsS7-iaco  generali  coUaU 

and  I requested‘the''  stude'X^to  prc%dde^^  ^ substituted  for  Bailly ; 

College  had  compelled  them  to  purchLeX  oWcourselL^^^  oVSTenfr^ 

having  been  partially  set  aside,  tliey  should  not  be  comnX^t^L^l«L  ^ purpose— and  that 

Theology.  Nevertheless  I repeatedly  urged  them  to  V so“  but  t'^  “"5^  complete  course  of  Moral 

five  or  SIX  copies  of  Scavini  among  the  students^f  my  class  success.  I am  informed  that  there  are  hut 
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Kev.  Murray,  OuTii>’ES  (referred  to  in  the  Evidence  of  Dx.  JIueray,  Q.  55)  of  a Pi.an  for  the  Employ- 
MENT  of  tlie  Ddnbotne  Scholars  as  Lectcrers  in  the  Divinity  Classes.* 

As  onlv  a small  portion  of  tlie  Dunhoyne  scholars  -would  be  qualified  to  lecture  in 
theology,  it  happens  fortunately  that  only  a small  portion  of  them  would  be  required  for 
that  purpose.  Tiic  majority  of  them  do  not,  either  in  capacity  or  accj;uirements,‘^  come  up 
to  the  .standard  necessary  for  the  resjjcctability  and  effectiveness  of  such  a function.  An 
unfit  person  set  to  preside  over  the  theological  exercises  would  excite  only  the  contempt 
ajid  laughter  of  the  students.  ' ^ 

The  abolition  of  provincial  distinctions,  as  suggested  above,  would  tend  to  bring  about 
Home  improvement  on  the  present  state  of  things.  The  ridiculous  spectacle  of  a^ person 
pj-ompted  to  tlie  Dunhoyne,  on  the  very  lowest  distinction,  while  another,  who  obtained 
premiums  during  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  his  theological  coui-se,  is  excluded 
would  be  witnessed  no  longer.  ' ' 

The  following  is  a brief  exposition  of  the  plan  I would  beg  to  propose.  It  resembles' 
in  ali_  essentia]  points,  the  system,  as  it  has  been  described  to  me,  of  “ circles”  which- 
prevail  in  Rome  and  elsewhere:  ' • 

^ I,  I would  hai-B  the  hour  from  seven  till  eight  of  each  Mondav,  Tuesday,  Thursdav,  and 
Friday  evening . devoted  to  the  exercise  of  what  I shall  hencefbrtli  call  circhn.  This  is 
the  hoiir  during  which  the  class  of  English  Rhetoric  in  the  junior,  and  that  of  Irish  in  the 
senior  division  of  the  College  is  held.  The  hour  from  live  to  six  might  answer,  but  the- 
former  appears  to  mo  more  convenient.  ° ’ 

II.  According  to  onr  proposed  plan  of  amalgamating  the  four  classes  into  two,  there 
should  be  four  lecturers,  i.e.,  one  in  dogmatic  and  one  in  moral  for  each  of  the  two  classes. 
Or  if  it  should  appear  to  those  who  will  luive  the  final  establishment  of  this  plan  in  their 
liands  (if  it  ever  be  established),  that  it  will  be  quite  enough  to  have  circles  in  but  one 
department,  e.;/.,  in  Moral  Theology  only,  then  two  lecturers  will  suffice. 

nr.  The  matter  of  exercise  in  the  circles  should  be  the  same  as  tliat  of  the  professor.s’ 
classes  for  the  time  being.  Thus,  e..y.,  suppose  a class  now  reading  the  treatise  de  Reli'/ione 
under  the  Professor  of  Dogma,  and  that  de  Ler/ihus  under  the  Professor  of  bloral,  the- 
portions  of  those  treatises  just  now  being  read,  or  rather  ju.st  now  concluded,  should  form 
the  matter  of  the  exercises  of  the  circle — the  treatise  de  Relif/iotie  for  one  evcniim,  that 
de  Lef/il>7iH  for  another.  ° 

IV.  The  exercises  should  be  carried  on  entirely  by  the  students  with  each  other,  very 
much  as  it  is  (or  at  least  used  to  be)  on  certain  fixed  days  in  the  Logic  Class,  and  has 
always  hocii  (for  theology)  on  every  day  in  the  Dnnboyhe  Class.  Four  students  are  this 
evening  named  by  the  lecturer  to  interrogate  on  the  next  evening.  The  interrogators 
thus  get  pi’cvious  notice  and  time  to  prepare  their  questions  or  oGjections.  When  the 
next  evening  ai-rives,  the  questioner  first  in  order  takes  his  place,  and  the  lecturer  calls  on 
some  student  {qvo  lihUu  and  without  previous  notice),  to  answer  the  questions  or  objec- 
tions to  be  proposed.  This  contimics  for  one  quarter.  Then  the  next  questioner  takes 
his  place,  and  another  student  is  called  to  answer — and  so  on.  Thus,  durino-  each  hour 
ei(/hi  students  -would  be  exercised — four  in  interrogating  or  objecting,  four  in  miswering.  ' 
v._  The  lecturer  should  simply  preside  to  keep  order  ; to  see  that  the  disputation  is 
carried  on  according  to  tlie  laws  of  such  exercises ; to  throw  in  such  brief  corrections  or 
otlier  oliservations  as  he  may  deem  fit,  &c.,  &c. 

VI.  The  professors  should  have  the  absolute  appointment  of  the  lecturers,  as,  according 

to  Statute,  the  Deans  have  of  the  monitors  ; and  as,  indeed,  ive  had  until  lately,  witfi 
regard  to  lecturers  in  case  of  sickness  or  absence.  ’ 

Students  arc  appointed  to  the  Dnnboync  Establishment  at  the  close  of  their  course. 
Not  only  their  literary  standing,  but  their  whole  conduct  is  taken  into  account.  Besides' 
the  President  has^  the  solo  right  of  proposing,  and  has  therefore  an  abHolnte  veto  on  every 
appointment.  There  can  be,  therefore,  no  foir  ground  for  rejection  on  the  score  of 
conduct.  The  only  thing  tlien  to  be  considered  are  their  literary  qualifications,  of  which 
the  professors  are  the  only  competent  judges.  Then,  the  lecturers  should  necessarily 
have  frequent  intercourse  with  the  professors  under  whom  they  are  respectively  lectuvinn- • 
consequently  they  should  he  persons  who  have  the  confidence  of  the  pi-ofessors,  and  are 
likely  to  pull  with  them.  Of  course,  in  a case  of  serious  neglect  of  duty,  or  violation 
of  such  rules  as  the  lecturers  would  he  subjected  to,  a power  of  removing  from  office 
or  otherwise  jnmishing,  sliould  ho  vested  in  a fixed  tribunal,  constituted  for  the  puriiose— 
not,  however,  in  any  individual.  ^ 

VII.  In  case  of  a concursus  for  a vacant  chair,  I am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  lecturers 
should  have  no  claim  to  preference  on  the  score  of  their  lectureship.  On  such  occasions 
nothing  but  superior  fitness  and  merit  (all  things  considered)  should  be  allowed  to  enter, 
in  the  least  degi-ee,  among  the  grounds  of  adjudication;  otherwise  an  opening  would  he 
made  to  endless  manccu\-ring  and  intrigue. 

VIII.  I think  the  present  tenure  of  places  and  scale  of  salaries  in  the  Dunhoyne  Class 
objectionable. _ A student  who  has  obtained  the  first  premium,  perhaps  the  first  place  in 
the  first  premium,  thropgli  his  whole  theological  course,  in  all  the  departments  of  Theoloo-y, 
Scripture,  and  Ecclesiastical  Histoiy,  is  appointed.  Another  who  has  obtained  the  w?/ 
lowest  place,  and  that  perhaps  only  once  or  twice  (and  such  cases  have  liappened  often 

^ * This  Paper  arrived  too  late  to  be  inserted  as  a Xote  to  Dr.  Murray's  evidence. 
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eiiouo'li),  is  appointed  on  tlie  same  day.  Both  receive  exactly  the  same  salary,  and  have  Rev.  P.  Murhat, 
a rI<?St  to  ocaipy  their  places  for  exactly  the  same  period. 

IX.  I would  have  no  one  appointed  lecturer  who  had  not  studied  at  least  one  yeai- 

in  the  Dunbo;5mc  Class.  I would  require  two  yeai-s,  unless  in  the  case  where  there  was 
no  fit  person ' among  those  who  had  already  passed  two  years  on  the  establishment.  I 
would  have  some  fixed  standard  for  suck  fitness,  that  no  one  should  be  qualified  to  be 
appointed  lecturer  who  had.not  obtained,  such  or  such  distinctions  or  premiums  during  his 
theolomcal  coui’se,  or  during  a determined  part  of  it.  The  lecturers  should  be  allowed  to 
remain  a year  or  two,  or  perhaps  longer,  beyond  the  present  term  of  tluee  years.  Tliis  would 
be  an  additional  lielp  to  keejiing  the  Dunboyne  stocked,  as  far  as  possible,  only  with  the 
cleverer  men.  There  should  be  some  varying  scale  in  the  Dunboyne  salaries — regulated 
^>artially,  at  least,  by  the  standard  of  jiast  and  present  literary.merit;  jiartially  also,  perliaps, 
by  standing.  Of  course  the  lecturers  should  receive  more  than  others — at'  least  cceteris 
jiaribim-  ■ ' 

X.  The  professor  should  have  a rif/U  to  visit  the  lectui’c  halls  at  any  time  during  the 
hour  of  circles.  He  might  be  recommeuied  to  lusit  them  once  a week,  and  hound  to  visit 
them  once  a fortnight.  As  there  would  be  two  professors  over  each  class,  each  class  would 
be  sure  of  a visit  from  either  professcr  once  in  the  week ; and,  as  the  time  of  the  visit 
would  be,  of  course,  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  professor,  they  would  no.t  know  wdiat 
ewening  he  might  select  in  any  week,  aid  would  thus  be  always  prepared  for  liis  coming. 

To  bind  the  professors  to  more  than  tliis  would  be  to  defeat,  in  a great  degree,  one  main 
object  of  the  projiosed  change. 

xt.  The  exercises  might  be  earned  on  from  time  to  time  in  English,  especially  in  those 
(le|);irtinents  of  theology  that  would  he  more  likely  to  form'  the  subjects  of  pastoral  instruc- 
tion' to  the  people. 

XII.  The  lecturer  should  correspond  with  the  professor  at  stated  times,  to  report  on  the 
state  of  the  circles,  &c.  He  should  also  report,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  on  tlie  relative 
merits  of  the  students ; such  reports  to  be  taken  into  account  by  the  professor  in  forming 
his  list  of  premiums  and  distinctions. 

XIII.  The  preceding  outline  no  doubt  may  admit  additional  details,  and  imjirovements  in 
the  details  given ; but  the  plan  taken  substantially  is  recommended  by  the  following  consi- 
derations, which,  viewed  collectively,  appear  to  me  to  possess  irresistible  weight.  1°. 

It  would  give  ahuiidaut  exercise  to  tlie  students,  far  more  than  they  have  or  could  have 
under  the  present  system.  , 2°.  The  exercises  would  be  peculiarly  improving,  as  being 
in  the  same  matter  just  gone  over  by  the'profcssor.  They  would  be  a rehearsal,  a clinching 
and  driving  home  of  what  had  been  alreidy  leanied.  3°.  They  would  be  very  much  easier 
on  the  students  than  the  present  calls  under  the  professor.  4“.  The  students  would  he 
accustomed  to  the  expression  and  exposition  of  theological  ideas  more  nearly  in  the  foim  in 
which  they  would  afterwards  have  to  communicate  them  to  the  people — a great  advan- 
tage. 5".  Tlie  plan  carries  out  (what  has  never  yet  been  done)  the  sph'it  and  letter  of  the 
Statute,  chap.  7,  n.  9.  6°.  Independently  of  the  existence  of  such  a Statute,  tlie  improve- 

ment to  the  clever  men  on  the  DunboTiie  would  he  very  considerable.  After  their  foiir 
years’  ordinary  course,  they  study  two  more  as  Dmihoyne  students,  and  then  teach  for  a 
couple  more.  If  any  thing  could  tend  to  make  them  perfect  scholars  in  every  way,  this 
should.  7®.  The  plan  fully  meets,  and  more  than  meets,  the  only  reasonable  objection  to  the 
proposed  amalyamation  of  the  four  divinity  classes  into  two.  8°.  With  all  these  advantages 
it  can  be  attended  with  no  inconvenience  whatever. 
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